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THIS  WORK  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN   ITSELF, 

The  Popular  Encyclopedia,  or  Cona^rsatioxs-LkxicoNj  as  a  leading  journal 
has  aaifl,  is  "  a  perfect  librar}^  in  itself — a  work  erabod}dng  a  mine  of  unexplored 
ionnatioiii  popularly  considered, — alike  suited  for  the  use  of  families  and  learned 
ies."  It  supersedes,  practically,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  number 
of  books  on  different  subjects,  and  of  itself  furnishes  at  moderate  cost  what  may 
be  termed  a  complete  body  of  information  on  all  subjects — ^literary,  historical, 
biognphical,  mercantile,  political,  geographical,  technical,  and  scientific 

ITS  IDEA  AND   AIM. 

The  prime  idea  of  the  work  is  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  the 
ftirtheranco  of  general  culture;  and  its  aim  is  to  be  popular  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  ioquirers  of  all  ranks  and  classes — 
whether  tliose  who  read  much  or  those  who  read  little — those  who  know  much 
or  those  who  only  wish  to  know  more, 

ITS  CONTENTS   AND  STYLE. 

The  work  presents  in  a  compact  and  handy  form  a  full  store  of  that  kind 
rjof  knowledge  W'hich,  in  our  present  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  is  found  to 
a  real  necessity  by  all  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  life;  and 
which  confers  upon  its  possessors  a  great  advantage  over  others  less  fortunate 
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in  their  acquirements.  The  articles  being  wiitten  in  a  clear  and  concise  fltyle^ 
and  teclmicalitiea  being  avoided  as  far  as  is  consist-ent  "VTitli  due  precision  of 
Btatemeni,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  find  with  ease  the  information  which  he 
seeks,  and  has  not  to  wade  througli  pages  of  erudite  matter  such  as^  however 
excellent,  is  apt  to  be  tiresome  to  all  but  those  already  somewhat  conversant 
with  the  subject  under  discussion.  Every  subject,  as  far  as  possible,  is  treated  in 
the  alphabetical  dictionary  form,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  with  all  the  more 
facility  find  the  information  he  is  seeking.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  treatises  so 
lengthy  as  to  form  aggregates  of  a  number  of  separate  articles  are  avoided,  and 
under  the  general  heading  a  review  of  the  subject  under  discussion  in  its  broad 
outlines  is  given,  relegating  details  to  sejiarate  and  distinct  articles  on  each, 
Tims  the  reader  will  more  readily  find  such  information  as  he  desires  respecting 
iVrsenic,  Gold,  or  Iron,  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  planet  Venus,  by  having  to  turn  to 
articles  under  those  names  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  than  by  havini;  to 
search  for  what  he  wants  in  the  general  articles  on  Chemistry  and  Astronomy. 

WHY  CALLED  A  OONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 

As  a  CONVEn.sATlONs-LEXlcX)N  this  work  joBtifiea  its  title  by  supplying  the 
reader  with  such  an  amount  of  infonnation  a.s  slmll  enable  him  to  take  part 
intelligently  in  the  conversations  whicli  in  these  days  are  constantly  a^!^ing 
respecting  topics  of  the  most  varied  and  multifarions  description.  This  informa- 
tion  will  be  found,  moreover,  to  be  not  of  a  superficial  or  of  a  nirri^Iy  curious 
or  showy  kind,  but  of  a  solid,  useful,  and  cntluring  character. 

A   GUIDE  AND   INTERPRETER   TO   LITERATURE. 

With  tills  work  of  reference  at  hand  the  inquirer  wiE  be  able  to  obtain 
new  light  upon  allusions  which  are  constantly  met  with  in  general  literature,  in 
magazines,  and  in  the  daily  newsjjapers,  itc,  and  need  no  longer  be  perplexed 
and  tantalized  when  such  allusions  come  under  his  notice,  whether  tliey  refer 
to  historical,  or  scientific,  or  literary  subjects, ^to  great  men  of  the  past  and  the 
present  times, — or  to  notable  places  and  notable  events. 

INVALUABLE  TO   FAMILIES  AND  THE  YOUNG* 

It  will    bo    found   to   contain   much   interesting   and    attractive   reading  fo?" 
families,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  younger  members  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies,  and  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  their  written 
exercises,  a  class  of  tasks  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  modern  system 
of  education  in  all  well-appointed  schools  and  academies. 


AN   AID  TO  THE  STUDIOUS. 

pTo  one  commencing  a  course  of  reading  or  of  study  in  any  of  the  depart" 
lis  of   human   knowledge,  ^ — such  as  the  liistory  of  a  particular  coiintr)%  of 
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^B  literature,  of  the  fine  arts^  of  the  stateBmen  or  writers  of  a  particular  period,  of 
irehseolog}^,  mythology,  or  of  any  of  the  sciences, — a  preliminary  perusal  of  the 
articles  in  the  Popular  Encyclopedia  bearing  on  the  subject  selected  is  specially 
commended;  for  thereby  a  general  view  of  tho  field  of  inquiry  will  be  gained^ — 

^ll  great  aid  to  further  progress.  Those  also  who  may  have  already  made  progress 
in  some  branch  of  study  will  often  find  in  the  articles  their  knowledge  summarized 
and  recapitulated  so  as  to  be  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind. 


ITS  INFORMATION   FRESH   AND   REUABLE. 


I 


In  preparing  the  articles  in  the  Popular  Ekcyclopedia  the  aim  has  been 
to  bring  the  information  on  all  subjects  down  to  the  latest  date*  In  carrying  out 
this  aim  the  most  recent  publications,  home  and  fort^i^^,  have  been  consulted; 
the  latest  statistics  of  population,  trade,  &a,  have  l^een  sought  for,  and  the 
aMsstance  of  men  of  science  and  of  letters  or  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
mdividual  branches  of  study  has  been  called  into  requisition,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Sir  William  Thomson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  d.c.l,  f.r,ss.  u  &  E,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  University  of  Glasgow;  Sir  A.  C,  Ramsay,  lld.,  f.rs.,  late 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom;  J,  D.  Everett, 
1CJL«  D.C.I*,  RR,s.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosopliy,  Queens  College,  Belfast; 
J.  Comyns  Carr,  writer  on  the  Fine  Arts;  Uaniel  Kinncar  Clark,  author  of  Ilaihvay 
Machinery,  Sec;  John  Ferguson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Glas- 
gow; Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S,,  keeper  of  Mining  Records,  author  of  Besearch^  on  Lights 
A'C*;  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  Cambridge  University,  author  of  Qmlitatm  Chemical 
Analtfms;  Andrew  Wilson,  pii,d.,  RZ.a,  author  of  Elemaits  vf  Zoohgij^  Studenfs 
Gmde  io  Zoology;  J,  G,  Winton,  author  of  Modem  Steam  Practice^  &c.;  John  Young, 
HD*,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Glasgow;  Captain  C  Ordo 
Browne,  R.A.,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich* 

GIVES  THE   LATEST  CENSUS   RETURNS. 

The  populations  given  in  tlie  articles  on  places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  according  to  the  census  of  1881;  those  of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Austria,  &c-,  are  from  censuses  taken  in  1880;  and  those  of  other  countries  are  the 
most  recent  that  could  be  obtained. 

PIGTORtAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND   MAPS. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  extend  to  about  250  pages  of  Plates,  including  above 
2000  figures  (besides  a  number  of  illustrations  in  the  text),  communicating  informa- 
tioD  Ukd  explanation  in  a  manner  aa  dear  and  difitinet  as  it  is  pleasing  and  attractive. 
In  this  new  issue  a  special  feature  has  been  uaade  of  a  series  of  Coloured  Plates,  not 
only  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  of  real  utility  in  illustrating  sultjects  that  require 
the  aid  of  colour  to  make  them  properly  understood.      In  addition,  a  series  of 


Eighteen  Maps  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  this  work,  formmg  a  valuable 
accompaniment  to  the  geographical  and  historical  articles,  while  serving  also  as 
an  Atlas  by  themselves. 

REALLY  A  CHEAP  WORK. 

The  Work  will  be  printed  on  fine  super-royal  paper,  and  will  be  completed  in 
Fourteen  handsome  Volumes,  8vo,  rich  cloth,  red  edges,  at  12s.  each;  and  whether 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  value  of  its  literary  contents  or  the  beauty  and  affluence 
of  its  illustrations,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  encyclopedias  that 
have  been  issued  in  this  country. 

This  New  Issue  is  supplied  to  Subscribers  only. 
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A,  tlie  fintt  letter  in  almost  all  alpbabeU.  The 
Mgom  of  this  precedmoe,  perhaps^  is,  that  when  it 
ii  TiTQSKKixioal  open,  as  in  father ^  it  U  the  8iiii{il^t 
mi  Mfiett  of  all  Bonnds.  To  produce  this  primary 
Kiwcl'KiQiui  the  month  is  merely  opened,  without 
Wii|  eitiier  contraL-ted  or  extended,  and  neither  the 
bed  nor  tlie  irtmi  of  the  ton^e  ii  raiaed,  as  in  the 
tttmaot  ^  any  of  the  other  vowels,  llie  above 
Moad  of  A  It  the  •oiind  %«ith  which  children  ^en- 
mSLj  bi^  to  apeak,  and  serves,  according  to  the 
toM  k  which  it  is  utter€>d,  to  express  many  and 
fmeDpocite  emotions,  as  pleasure,  pain,  admiration^ 
■rtonisoiailit,  dis;^nst.  It  ia  remarkable  that  It  very 
nnlypMilaminftt^iS  in  the  cries  of  snitnals;  because, 
though  otM  of  the  simplest,  it  i§  at  the  same  time  one 
d  ths  most  perfet-t  and  melodious  of  sounds,  and 
iiqoites  for  its  pronunciati^m  the  regularly -arched 
Buiath  stid  other  fine  organs  of  speech  which  man- 
kind alune  poeaess.  Its  sweetness  and  caf>abillty 
<lf  txpsosion  make  it  a  favourite  sound  of  singers, 
AB(t  iti  Crequent  occurrence  in  Italian  is  one  of 
^  auoy  eauscs  to  which  that  langua^  owes  its 
npnbrity  m  •  inehiole  of  music*  Most  modem 
^gltagil^  ifl  French,  Italian,  German,  have  only 
mt  rnmad.  for  a,  namely,  the  open  sound,  pronounced 
itufft^r  long;  the  great  exoeptioo  is  Englinh,  in  which 
^  number  of  its  aonnds  is  seven»  us  in  the  words 
/o^Arr^  fiuil,  mnU^f  mart^  many^  hall^  vhat. 

K  ht  mufiic,  is  the  sixth  note  in  the  diatonic  scale 
**  C|  nsd  stands  when  in  perfect  tune  to  the  latter 
5**.^  tii«  ratio  of  4  of  1;  but  in  order  to  form  a 
fifth  to  D  It  is  raised  a  little  in  pitch,  so 
-^^,  indeed,  that  the  ear  is  not  dissattstied  with  tbe 
^^  C,  A.  The  seoond  string  of  the  violin,  and 
BM)*t  (if  the  tuning-forks  on  the  Continent,  are  tuned 
btiiitnote. 

A  I,  tb«  character  which  denotes  wooden  and  com- 
Mte  'Cltli  ol  the  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  register 
4  tikMog.  ▲  icfera  to  th«  hull  of  the  vessel,  while 
1  iBtJoatai  tbe  sufficiency  of  tbe  rigging  and  whole 
<^iii{ioieat  This  rank  is  assigned  to  new  ships  for 
^  OtrUiu  term  of  years,  tbe  length  of  the  term  being 
^^  tn  aooordance  with  the  quality  of  the  materiali 
''M^Mi  And  tbe  mode  of  building;  but  in  order  to 
^'^Q  their  daas  the  ressels  must  be  subjected  to 
P^ngdka)  survey.  The  chw^cter  A  in  red  denotes 
^•ocend,  and  M  In  black  the  third  class  of  vessels, 
J*^  %\n\\tk  are  classed  A  1  (in  a  diiferent  style  of 
***«)  with  a  nomeral  (100,  90,  80,  and  occasionally 
^^  ^5,  75)  prefixed,  and  retain  their  characters  bo 
'^^  u^  on  careful  annual  surveys  and  periodical 
Jj^  surveys,  they  are  found  to  bo  in  a  fit  and 
"•^t  condition  to  carry  dry  and  perishable  cargoes 
^^  ffom  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  In  all  cases  the  1 
*  lilted  if  the  rigging  and  equipments  are  deficient. 


AACHEN,     See  Ai3C-la*Chapklle, 

AALBOltG,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  LiimBonL  It  wss  an  important  conuner- 
cial  town  as  far  hack  as  the  eleventh  century.  1'he 
manufactures  consist  of  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  and 
spirits,  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  herrings 
and  grain.     Pop,  m  laao,  14,1-52. 

AAR,  the  name  of  several  rivers,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  a  tributary  of  the  Khine,  being, 
next  to  it  and  the  Khone,  the  longest  river  In  Swit- 
zerlxLnd.  It  is  formed  by  torrents  from  three  glaciers 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  flows  north-west  through  the 
romantic  valley  of  Hasli,  expands  into  the  lakes  of 
Brieuz  and  Tbun,  heoonies  navigable^  pasrca  Berne, 
turns  first  north  and  then  north-east,  and  after  giving 
its  name  to  the  canton  of  Aargau  falls  into  the  lihlne 
at  the  village  of  Coblentz,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
after  a  course  of  about  IGO  mUes, 

AARAU,  a  town  in  Switzerland^  ca|tital  of  the 
canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  river  Aar,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  chain  bridge.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
well-built  town,  finely  situated  among  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  woods*  Its  manufactures  of  cutlery,  and 
mathematical  uid  physical  inatrumeDU^  and  its  beU 
and  cannon  foundries,  are  well  known.     Pop.  £449. 

AAKD-VARK.    See  Ortcteropus. 

AARDWOLF  {Protdci  crutatut),  a  species  of 
Carnivorous  Mammalii^  occupying  a  position  iJiter* 
mediate  between  tbe  Hy;enas  and  Civets,  and  occur* 
ring  in  South  Africa.  The  average  length  of  this 
animal  is  about  3^  feet,  iU  colour  being  gray  with  a 
yellowish  tinge.  The  sides  are  muked  with  darker 
bands,  the  paws  b^ng  black  The  name  '  Aardwolf  * 
means  *earthwolf/  and  is  due  to  the  habit  which 
theae  animala  have  of  burrowing  in  the  earth.  Tbtir 
food  oonsuits  of  carrion  and  smaller  mammals,  but 
they  appear  also  to  sultMii^t  on  a  variety  of  substances, 
such  as  insects,  &a     (PL  XXXI.  XXXIL  fig.  1.) 

AARGAU,  or  Aago  vie,  a  northern  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, tbe  sixteenth  in  the  Confederation,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Craud-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  east  by  thecant^jUH 
Zurich  and  Zug,  ou  the  south  by  Lucerne,  and  uit 
the  west  by  Berne,  Solothurn,  and  Basel;  area,  GV6 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly»  being  composed  chieHy  of 
spun)  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  but  has  no  mountains 
more  than  300Q  feet  above  sea-level;  and  it  is  well 
wooded,  has  numerous  verdajit  fertile  valleys,  abun- 
dantly watered  by  the  Aar  and  its  many  tributaries 
from  the  right  The  climate  is  iniAty,  moist,  and 
variable,  and  the  soil  to  the  left  of  the  Aar  day 
difficttlt  to  work;  but  to  the  right  light,  stindy,  and 
fertile.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
more  gr^n  is  raised  than  the  consumption  of  the 
canton  demands.     Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively 
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nlaed,  fruit  and  vegutdiblefl  nbcmnd,  and  vineyard? 
mn  Dumeroa^  but  the  wiQea  are  of  inferior  <|Ud]itT* 
CfttDe  roKring  is  leu  extenfflTely  pui^ued  than  ngri* 
cultore.  CoUoQ  goodi^  white  nad  cx>loared,  ailka, 
ribbonik  linezia,  straw  •pbut,  8t4)ckings,  mid  other 
hoaetj,  ftre  mftile^  and  tnere  ore  important  machine 
ivorkfi.  A  oonmdenible  number  of  people  find  emp tlo  v- 
ment  in  fiabin^  in  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  boat 
traffic  on  these  rivera,  and  in  tbe  traosife  trade^  which 
fa  carried  on  actively  both  by  land  and  by  water- 
Education  is  good  and  plentiful  Aargau  formed 
part  of  the  canton  Bern  till  the  year  IT^B,  when  its 
independence  was  secured  by  the  Frendi  govern- 
ment.  Fricktbal,  formerly  belonging  to  Austria, 
waa  added  to  it  in  1S03,  Its  constitution  was  first 
fixed  by  the  Cdngress  of  Vienna  in  1S15.  It  was 
then  rather  aristocratic,  but  the  present  constitution, 
dating  from  1852  (reviaed  in  1863,  18C7,  and  1S70), 
u  pmrdy  democratic;  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  great  council,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
one  for  every  1100  inhabitants.  It  has  to  aubmit  all 
its  laws  and  decrees  to  the  popular  vote.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  iq  the  Email  council  of  seven 
members  elected  by  and  /rom  the  great  council.  Pop. 
il$8u),  198,266,  cif  whom  more  than  half  are  Pro- 
tetftants«  The  language  almost  nnivenally  spoken 
Is  German,     The  capiw  tM  Aaran. 

AARHUTTS,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  cuiital  of  a 
bailimck  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aue^ 
fni  the  east  coast  of  Jutland.  It  possesses  a  college 
and  a  Gothic  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  kingdom;  a 
lycenm,  a  museum,  &c.  There  is  a  capital  harbour, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  cittle,  malt,  and 
icpirits  is  carried  on;  there  are  also  maniif  act  urea  of 
Wool  and  flax,  sut^ar-refinerics,  snuff* mills,  tanneries, 
&c     Pop.  in  1880,24,831. 

A^\JROX,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  eldest  son  of  Amram 
and  Jochebed,  and  brother  of  Closes.  When^  at  the 
1  turning  bush,  Moses  received  his  divine  commission 
Ut  deliver  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
/\aro>n,  becaosa  of  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  was 
appointed  his  asnstaal  At  Mount  Slnai,  when  the 
people  became  Impatient  at  the  long-continned  ab- 
soooe  of  Moses,  ha  complied  with  their  request  in 
making  a  golden  calf,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Kgyptian  god  Apia;  and  thus  became  involved  with 
them  in  the  guilt  of  gross  idolatry.  By  the  Mosaic 
law  the  oSioe  of  high-priest,  which  he  first  ^ed,  was 
made  heritable  in  his  family.  He  died  at  Moiint 
"ior,  on  the  borden  of  Idumoa,  at  the  sge  of  123, 
as  succeeded  by  his  son  Eleazar, 

ABACA,  or  Manilla  HiEicr,  a  strong  fibre 
yielded  by  the  leaf-stalks  of  a  certain  kind  of  plan- 
tain {Musa  Uxtitit)  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Philippines.  The  outer  fibres  of 
the  leaf -stalks  are  the  atrongeat,  and  are  made  into 
strong  and  durable  ropt^;  while  the  inner  are  made 
into  linens  and  other  fine  fabrics.  Manilla  hemp 
commands  the  highest  price  of  any  kind  of  hemp  in 
the  London  markets 

ABACC73  (jErom  the  Greek  0602-,  a  slab  or  board) 
primarily  designated  any  table  of  a  square  or  rectan* 
golar  form;  and  hence  was  applied  to  a  table  covered 


ooo&»> 
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frith  sand  or  dust,  on  which  mathematldans  drew 
tbeir  diagrams,  an  instrument  probably  not  unlike 
a  modem  backgammon-board  for  playing  with  dice 


and  counters^  and  a  kind  of  calculating-machine  for 
facilitating  arithmetical  operations.  T&  last  is  still 
used  in  elementary  schools.  It  consi^  of  a  number 
of  parallel  cords  or  wires,  upon  which  balls  or  beads 
are  strung,  the  upper  wire  being  amiropriated  to 
units,  the  next  to  tens,  &c  The  bolls  on  the  left 
aide  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  are  spare  ones; 
those  on  the  right  side  represent  the  number  153,9<S8. 
— In  architecture  Abacus  is  applied  variously;  but 
aeeins  to  have  been  at  first  confined  to  the  square  er 
oblong  tablet  on  the  top  of  a  column  and  supportiog 
the  entablature. 

ABAN1>0N:MENT,  a  term  of  marine  insuranos, 
employed  to  designate  the  caae  where  the  party 
insured  gives  up  his  whole  interest  in  the  property  to 
the  iniurer,  and  claims  as  for  a  total  loss. 

ABANO,  a  ttiwn  of  North  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  5  miles  south-west  of  Padua.  It  is  famous 
for  \U  mud  baths  and  thermal  springs  (the  Apod 
Fons  or  Aqum  Fatavins  of  the  Bomana),  which  are 
the  hottest  in  Europe,  varying  from  167*  to  1ST*  Fahr, 
It  claims  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  the  celebrated 
historian.     Pop.  3068.  ~ 

ABANO,  PUTBO  d',  known  also  as  Ptim*  dt  Ap 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ph  vaiciana  of  the  thiri 
century,  was  born  in  the  Italian  town  from 
he  takes  his  name  in  1216  or  1250.  He  visited 
East  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledgv  of 
Greek,  and  then  completed  his  studies  at  the  Univei^ 
iity  df  Paris.  Retumi  ng  to  Italy  he  settled  at  Padu% 
where  his  repiitation  as  a  phy^cian  became  so  great, 
that  his  rivals,  enviotts  of  his  fame,  gave  out  that  he 
was  aJdod  in  hia  cures  by  evil  spirits;  it  waa  known, 
tcK),  that  he  practised  astrology,  and  he  was  twice 
Buuimoned  before  the  Inquisition.  On  the  first  ooea^ 
aiou  be  was  acquitted,  and  ho  died  before  his  seoond 
trial  came  to  an  encL  His  body  would  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames  but  for  the  attachment  ef 
a  female  domestic,  who  had  it  privately  < 
and  secretly  reburied.  His  memory  received  1 
more  than  equal  to  this  attempted  disgrace,  i 
Duke  of  Urbino  and  the  senate  of  Padua  alter 
erected  statues  to  him.  Besides  the  work, 
tor  DiGferentiarum  Philosophorum  et  pmecipne  Mo 
corum  (Mantua,  1472),  this  author  wrote  De  Venei 
eorumque  Hemediis  (1472),  Geomantia^  Qmuti<^ 
de  FebribuB,  and  other  works, 

ABATEMP:NT,  in  law,  has  various  atgnificatSaoa 
Abatement  of  freehold  tak^  place  where  a  penoD 
dies  seized  of  the  estate,  and  before  the  heir  or  deiriset 
enters  a  third  party  (the  abater)  takes  wrongful  poe* 
session.  The  ahatement  of  nuisances  is  the  reioedy 
allowed  by  law  to  a  peraon  injured  by  a  public  or 
private  nuisance  of  hiimtelf  destroying  or  removing  it 
He  must  not,  however,  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  doing  so;  and  in  the  case  of  a  private  nuisance  he 
must  cause  no  damage  beyond  what  the  remov^ 
of  the  nuii<ance  demands.  A  plea  in  abatemf?nt  ia 
brought  forward  by  a  defendant  when  he  wishes  t't 
defeat  or  quash  a  particular  action  on  some  fonntd 
or  technical  ground.  When  tbii  defence  is  suecessfn] 
on  the  trial  the  right  of  action  still  subsiBts,  as  ths 
plea  does  not  involve  the  merits  by  denying  the  tiame 
of  the  acdon  itself.  Abatement  or  atoppage  of  ae^ooa 
at  law  or  auita  in  equity  takes  place  on  the  death  of 
either  of  the  partiea.  Abatement  in  mercantHs  law 
is  an  allowance  or  discount  made  for  prompt  pay- 
ment ;  it  is  alao  employed  to  carpresa  the  deduotiim 
occasionally  made  at  the  custom-house  from  the 
duties  chaigeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  damaged^ 
and  for  a  loss  in  warehouses. 

ABATTIS  (French),  trees  cut  down  and  hud  ' 
their  branches  turned  towards  the  enemy  in  1 
way  as  to  form  a  defenoe  for  troops  stationed  1 
them. 
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HJi  «cNUilfj  of  poUio 

laBB^  oni*  iMititiitod  by  A 
1I07«  Iwi  Ml  InQ^  to  * 

n  Iba  CRwdsd  aad  nmlow  diriikte 

■Ml  b0  ttSfUBsly  Matacioni  fa  ■ 

bMB  hittoto  <aecle4  ta  Biilaia  tu  pot  aa 
iad  to  tha  maiiaaBBi  la  Pa»  Utmn  an  fiYv  alj^ 
liafli,ttea«ft  IbeasryiaBd  Ifwo  oa  1^  aovlb  laak 
il  Hit  Siftaa.  «tifib  oooqiiiM  fai  ill  110  dai^^l^ 

witli  warj  aori  of  ravMkaa^  looli  ii 

f^r  %im  iMt,  paat  for  oiiliiaf  Iha  tiOloir, 

br  NnJwg  llie  catlla  la  mafiiNM  to  bdag 

Uia  iiImIs  bnOdiBf  fa  leant  aihnimbly 

d«l«ra|il«atllul 


>d  ftba  cBrfylaf  oS  of  aU  imparl* 
HM  Inr  a  iwofMr  <7^am  of  Bew*m^  filaev  iIm 
■Milkai  ti  Bmiih&M  n  r  ladoa  a  natt- 


liM  baea  ftirmed  at  the  d«w  ooulcniariwi  la  Ooaaa 
'        t  JfkJik.  la  KdlalMtish  Uk«iHM^  la  «UnUy 
jpal  abilMr  wai  arvoM  lor  tba  oaa  of  lb«  MbiM 
n,  aad  oftbon  hava  boin  waelod  la  itttaaal 


biU$Vi 

AB>AUZIT«P!ttli»,  bora  of  P^nftwtml  paraili  al 

I  UaAi  ia  Lai^aadoe  la  1<57»1  kat  hb  latbar  ta  lafaacgr, 

JmA  hk  Mb  iHb  Tear;  alter  tbe  rvvoealloa  of  tbo 

of  Kairtay  «ia  focvibly  carHad  otf  by  Um» 

,  aad  placed  at  Uw  Cc>D«fo  el  ITt^  to  be 

Koflnaa  Calbolk,      Bit  auitliar,  b 

to  aBBd  biai  off  laoatly  to  Oaaan^ 

i  tbcfa  abortljr  aiimft  <>Q 


tba  laiwia  lalo  wbicb  iha  had  bam  Ifarowa  lor  wkw 
Ha  aarlj  gaia  piDoS 


ia  mK  tOtitm 

witli  Baylaaad 

lalo  Kaflaad. 


k  m.  aoogbi  to  iitala  bim  by  aavaa- 
I  oflcta.  Bo  laifeirad  to  retiafn  to  ( reoet^i^ 
I  be  epeat  tbe  maaaiadcr  of  a  hmg  Hie  devoted 
to  atadx^  aad  witbooA  aay  etber  olfioe  tbaa  that  of 
afy  libmriaa.  He  dM  ia  1707.  Tbt  lew 
I  el  bia  whkh  an  lali-'tbo  gnat  pari  of  bli 
I  baviair  faoea  det^oyad  bjr  Ma  Mii^  wfao 
'-—  -aoaroyy  jaatify  the  fa^  nana  wbkb 
faia  oeateBpoiatki ;  Uift  tba  vaiielf 
■aw^  aa  dnitb  of  bk  aoqainnMnfei  b  tat>?ed  ly  Ibe 
'       "       -  "^  .-       |»Ola«oat      ' 

I  ROBI  ' 


ntbaoafaaieL 
lEao«te40ear 
at  bata  oooa- 


k  be  dieplayad,  tbal  «ba«  Mat 
Died  tba  lafigeat  ebare  of  bla  ajjaatjoa,    i 
i(«vtoa  CDoetdeied  bim  not  tmfit  tci  be  Jiadga 
Iwaea  ynuail  and  Letbmts  ia  the  unhappy  qiaaffial 
I  of  Uw  |]il««gral  aad  JitaaallBl 


ef  ti 


I^  auiaaiaad  tha  (Trial;  boni  ia  1057, 
tb  ihab  er  ktnf  «l  Fvriaof  tha^TMity 
Da  bk  obUdbood  bawaa  aeait  to  Kbor* 
iBal  go¥«aor«  aad  al  tba  ago  of  ^vaa^* 
1  Uac  by  tba  dlaooirtiBiitad  aabiea 
Hbi  latW, 


aadar  wboia  oAoeii  tba  ooaatvy  had  euffefad 
Maiae«  waa  eooa  drivaa  feoat  tba  tbfaa«^ 
oUalaad  tba  aonnigBiy  at  a  tfaia  wbaa 
aad  lairaded  the  WBHterajirovixieco  of  tba 
aad  botdee  of  Uebedc  Tarti 

iato  KhonaiaB.    By  tha  aasgy  of 


Hia  ftiat  ad  waa  to  1 
framKaablatoIapabaa.  l£etbaaoaBflbidedalM^| 
with  the  Tiirka,  la  wham  ba  oedad  md  ooaifBad  ill 
their  ooaqQeays  with  tba  vlaar  of  mUbm  Ibaa  la 
obaatfaia  tba  Uabooka.  la  lB»t  ba  aamffaed  mI 
aoBnloMy  dafealid  tfaiM  Taftar  plaadmn  la  a 
baAtla  arbidk  vaa  faagbl  ia  tba  aalfbbaofbeod  af 
Herat  Tbea  followed  the  anoqaaat  of  GbOaa, 
Macaadenui,  eerefal  parte  of  Tartary^  aad  aliaoil 
the  arboia  of  A^bHilML  HUbarlo  tlii  IWka  bad 
alerayo  beoa  ekioikni  ia  IMewmb  wUk  the  Vm* 
Maai;  b«l  it  baiitiMwd  Ibal  aft  tUi  I 
bwlbiBL  air  AatboOT  aad  Bb  1 
ladaaed  by  tba  Satl  <4  XaMK  ta  fneaad  la  tlia  eovl 
of  Abbaa*  "mham  Ibey  taatfbl  to  dfadpUae  bfa  troofnv 
aad  to  ofgaalae  aa  eAdeal  ariiUefy.  Abbse  tbea 
dedand  war  a«alael  tba  Tatba,  aa.!  ^^Itb 

aa  affo  V  of  tO^UW  aiaa,  be  dafaaied  a  t  mj 

of  aaany  Iwlee  Ibaft  waaber  la  a  bait*"  wmcu  wae 
f  ottiebi  aaar  Ibaaoniki  X|y  Ibli  vMocy  ba  tiauyad 
iU  bii  kat  pPOfiasM^  aai  aaaand  a  eoaMlala  Im- 
TmMtk  wmam^om  dariag  tba  nal  d 
HaalMi  aolidBad  avail  oxiaal  of  oouvlrf 
to  Iba  WMI  of  tba  f%ifa  tad  Xnplttala^  wbfab  bad 
nnii1iaaljaiiliiiiia1ai|g)afl  Ilia  aaioi)at|iil[if  la  lb<  rmrtUt 
■ad la  leil ba dfalaiad to AAnalXflM eoBdmoM 
of  a  toaaty  of  pMfli  wUtih  aaanad  to  F«rfa  tba  M»^ 
kmof  SblmaaadKvdbiab  Bfa  iuaa  aaar 
tba  wodd.  Al  bfa  aplaadht 
ham  Iba  Graal  IfofaLfraai 
l<ttvda.Eni!aB4,Spato,PoftagalMwlBoUaa4  Ha 
aieii  (HiilU^ed  a  i^priqpaidaitia  with  the  papa  aa  Ibe 
aalanl  eaaaqr  of  Iba  IMb^  mA  alwagn  t 
aipaolat  wpiid  far  CtolHtoii,  BafPliflrt 
lUfead  T»>^C«-  *«d  a^^aal^^Mfl^b  * 
OB  a  BMla  of  tawMki  iiMaitwBaiL    mii1&  ^u~ 

attOI^  by  gmt  ate^raa  ^mTSo^  Bai  Mk!r 

OQMlrMj.  Oaoaaooeadonbatoi^todtoafHwtal 
Kaabia  eevaial  aobki  of  Maia  derail  vbooi  be  aoa* 
of  InaebafT,  aad  raarfm  fioliaa  to  ba  wlaed 
vlaadi»  ba  «^)9y«d  Ito  aalkCaolka  of  oaa* 


with  tbak  vlaado» 


bf  tboa  antra  to  bk  titiiaBeai    Ba  diad  aaddaaly 
oa  Iba  alrbloff  Ibe  J7th  Jaaoaty.  I6i8»  bavbif 


of  a  dyaaaty  wbbb 
;«6,  aad  ( 


Abhaa  <borB  M6, 
Md  fawirtiiil  tUi^-itw 
oaUpbitoBiftodbaNpaaardtai^ltMw  Maiifaf 
tba  daaeaadaato  of  iba  AbbiirfdM  iim  M  va  faftfAay 
aadladk.  (SeeCAunot.)  TbkdyaartyfuppUatod 
thai  of  tba  Omadadea.  The  aame  of  Abbaaddea  k 
alao  ioaatttnai  mllad  to  a  P«iba  dyaaaly  wbkb 
kapl  joaaaloB  of  tba  Ibfoaa  troai  ISiO  to  17»g,  Ik 
aiecab«o  toead  Itofr  diiWMl  kom  tba  oilpb  Al^ 

Tba  aioal  oelabratod  aarwalia  of  iba  dyaailgr  iim 
Abbaa  the  Gnat  (mo  praoadiof  artSoUy. 
ABBATE^  Ntoooui  dkll',  a  oelabnited  fnaoo 
\  who  waa  bora  al  Modaaa  to  IMI;  ilaiMid 
Iba  BwavaQi.  aad  ako  aadar  WepibMi  md 
gK ^bMlrfl apiaa  Jaa mraiawtoof  Ak 
bfaab  Hawaii  to Ihaaii 
ad  Iba  Vhrmm  QoBht  of 
FeolatodbUaa;  with'  tba  atamttoii  af  Iba  toUoaaz 
npnaeatiag  tbo  bklory  of  Alaiiader  tba  Otaa^ 
tbeaa  6aMoea  were  all  daetnryed  wbea  Ibe  «aiUa 
waa  aalatged  fa  1739,  Abbato  died  to  1671,  aad 
left  both  aoaa  aad  araadaoaai  who  foUowad  bk  »»• 
fawrinn,  brt  did  aol  laack  bk  laaia. 

ABBeT  tba  Pnaob  word  tor  abbot,  waa,  bef oia 
tbe  Ftviacb  nvolutlocu  tba  oooinHio  titlt  of  all  wba 
bad  aladiad  theology  either  with  a  vbw  to  beoeiai 


gaaiaaal 
to  l$S%, 


ABBEOKUTA— ABBOT. 


ordftined  clergymeii,  or  merely  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  npiiointmeBt  or  t^iewetiee,  to  which  such 
study  waa  cwriBidered  iv  preliminary  rcquiflito.  Many 
of  them  bful  little  that  w&«  clerical  in  appearance, 
nmonerft,  and  character;  bot  their  numbers,  insiniiat- 
mg  address,  and  not  unfrequently  superior  llteniry 
acqulrementflj  g^ave  them  an  icliiieiice  ia  society 
whioh  they  often  failed  to  use  for  the  purest  piir- 
pcMCOL  Marked  out  by  their  dress^  consisting  usually 
of  a  oocked  hat  and  a  abort  coat  of  a  blacky  brown^ 
or  violet  colour^  they  were  aeen  everywhere— at  the 
court,  the  ttall,  the  theatre,  and  other  places  of  pub- 
lic reaort,  and  in  private  familiea,  where  they  acted 
sometimes  as  tutors,  sometimes  as  literary  friends 
and  cooEdentiAl  advisers,  and  sometimes  in  capa- 
cities of  a  more  equivocal  description. 

ABBEOKUTA,  or  Abhrklta,  a  town  of  West 
Africa^  in  the  yoruba  country^  capital  of  Egba  land, 
beautiftilly  situated  in  a  r«*eky  and  undulating  plam 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogun  Iliver,  SI  mi  lea  {by 
river)  n.n.w.  of  Lagos.  It  was  fou^nded  by  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Egbas  about  1S20;  and  between  1S42  and 
184^5  Christian  misaionartea  established  themselves 
here.  The  town  is  com^MJsed  of  scattered^  narrow, 
and  filthy  lines  of  habitations  built  of  mud,  with 
thntched  TO*tliy  and  meaHur^s  i  miles  long  by  2  miles 
broad;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  5  or  6  feet 
high,  and  17  or  18  miles  in  cinmmferenoe.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Christian  missionaries  has  exerted  a 
manifest  influence  on  the  general  popnhition,  who 
are  better  clad  and  better  conducted  than  the  other 
Yorubon  tribes,  though  they  are  still  for  from  a  state 
of  civilization.  The  chief  trades^  besides  agriculture, 
ate  those  of  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  wea%'er, 
the  dyer,  and  the  potter.  Palm-oil  and  shea-butter 
are  exported;  and  cotton  is  grown  extensively  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  limited  qnantities  of  excellent 
quality  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  England. 
By  a  treaty  of  1852,  renewed  with  additional  strin- 
gency in  lS61y  the  king  and  chiefs  have  pledged 
themselves  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  and  human 
sacrifioes,  Tbe  tc»wn  ha^  been  several  times  attacked 
hj  tbe  King  of  Dahomey.  In  1867  the  inhabitants 
of  Abbeokuta  rose  against  the  misAonariea  itnd  ex- 
pelled tbem^  and  since  that  date  the  work  of  Chris- 
tia.nizing  the  town  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
native  converts.  Pop.  100,000  to  150,000. 
-     ABBES   COMMENDATAIllES.     See  Abbot, 

ABBESS.    See  Abbey  and  Alebot. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
idepartmcnt  of  the  Somme,  partly  on  the  banks,  and 

rtty  on  an  island  of  the  river  of  that  name,  uid  a 

htion  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  about 
108  miles  W.k.w.  of  the  former.  It  is  buitt  mostly  of 
'  brick,  but  also  contains  aome  pioturesquo  old  wooden 
stracturos.  Its  prindpal  edifice  is  the  church  of  St. 
Vttlfran,  built  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI L,  but 
never  completed  according  to  its  original  design. 
Its  west  front,  in  tbe  flamboyant  style,  covered  with 
the  richest  tnioery  and  with  niches  hlled  with  statues, 
b  iNOticularly  magnificent.  The  iuhabitanta  are 
ehiefly  employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
Hoen  doth,  oarpet%  sail-cloth,  fine  velvets,  and  call- 
eoaa;  and  in  carrying  them  on  enjoy  considerable 
I  facilities  from  the  means  of  communication  furnished 
oth  by  railway  and  river.  The  possession  of  Abbe* 
ville  was  keeidy  contested  during  the  early  French 
and  English  wars.     Pop.  18,208. 

ABBEY, »  monasterv  or  religious  community  of  the 
highest  class,  governed  b  v  an  abbjt,  assisted  generally 
by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  subordinate  function- 
aries; or,  in  the  case  of  a  female  community,  superin- 
tended by  an  abbess.  An  abbey  invariably  included 
a  church.  A  priory  differed  from  an  ftbl>ey  only  in 
being  scarcely  so  extensive  an  establishment,  and 


was  governed  by  a  superior  nametl  a  pririr.  Tn  lbs 
English  conventual  establishments,  as  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Ely,  ^c,  the  archbLshops  or  hiahops  held 
the  abbot's  place,  the  immediate  governor  of  the 
monastery  bemg  called  a  prior.  Some  priories  sprang 
originally  from  the  more  important  abbeys,  and  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbots;  bat 
subsequentty  any  rea!  dintinction  between  abbeys 
and  priories  was  loet  Oriental  monasteries  generally 
are  surrounded  with  a  wall,  inclosing  an  arem  of  3  to 
4  acres.  This  is  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
court,  surrounded  by  buUdingB  connected  with  clois- 
ter galleries  of  wood  or  stone.  The  outer  (and 
larger)  court  h  jjeraeraUy  surrounded  by  store- housei^ 
gramiries,  kitchen,  refectory,  guestdiouses  (hospitia), 
&c.  The  inner  court  is  surrouurled  by  a  cloister 
from  which  the  cells  of  the  monks  enter,  and  tbe 
centre  is  occupied  the  church,  Tbe  Bencdictioe 
abbeys  were  planned  accordin|[r  to  the  rule  that  they 
should  include  within  themselves  every  necessary  of 
life,  Bucb  aa  a  mill,  bake-houae,  brew  hous<»»  stoic- 
houses,  workshops  for  smiths,  wrights.  shovniakeni, 
weavers,  tailors,  cutlers^  tanners,  &c;  farm  buildingf 
and  dwellings  for  tbe  artisans,  servanta»  and  Irxbourers; 
guest-house,  infirmary,  &t  The  church  forms  ths 
nucleus,  and  more  immediately  connected  with  it  ars 
the  buitdings  devoted  to  the  moDostic  life  and  its  daily 
requirements,  the  refectory  or  eating-room,  the  dor* 
mitory  or  sleeping-room,  the  calefactory  or  room  for 
social  iuteroouniet  the  schixil  for  novices,  and  so  oo. 
The  Cistercian  abbeys  were  also  arranged  on  a  dii- 
tinctly  marked  plan.  The  outer  ourt  oontaloid 
the  workshop,  store -houscSj  mills,  cattle  and  poultry 
sheds,  and  the  dwellings  necessary  for  the  artiaaQS. 
agriculturalists,  butchers,  and  other  servants;  whilo 
those  connected  with  tbe  supply  of  the  creature  com- 
forts, such  as  the  kitchen,  cellarti^  ^c,  formed  asepa* 
rate  group  outside  tbe  cloister.  The  refectory,  dof 
mitory,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
professional  life  of  the  community,  Burn3unded  the 
great  cloister,  in  which  the  church  was  situated.  In 
a  small  cloister  beyond  were  the  scribes'  ceUs^  Ubrary, 
debating  halls,  kc.  Another  separate  group  was 
formed  by  the  infirmary  for  tbe  sick,  an  hospital  lor 
the  infirm  and  aged^  and  the  schools  for  the  noviceB. 
Among  tbe  most  famous  abbeys  on  tbe  Continent 
were  those  of  Clugny,  of  Clairvaux,  and  Citeanz  ia 
France;  the  abbey  oif  St.  Galle  in  Switzerland,  and 
of  Fiilda  in  Germany;  the  most  noteworthy  English 
abbeys  were  those  of  Westminster,  St,  Slary's  of 
York,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Tintem,  Eievaulx,  Net- 
ley,  St,  Augustine's  of  Bristol  ^Briiitol  Cathedral^ 
Paisley,  and  Arbroath.     See  the  foUowing  article. 

ABBQT,  tbe  head  of  the  more  important  monas- 
teries or  conventual  ectablishments  called  abbeys  (see 
preceding  artiole).  Tbe  name  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  oi,  father,  through  the  Syriac  word 
abbii^  llie  nunneries  or  religious  establishments  of 
the  same  rank  for  females  were  presided  over  by 
an  abbess,  who,  however,  was  not,  like  the  abbot^ 
allowed  to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  such  as  preachin^^,  confession,  &c ;  nor  did 
abbesses  ever  succeed  in  freeing  themselvca  from  the 
control  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  In  the  early  age 
of  monastic  institutions  the  monks  were  not  priests^ 
but  simply  laymen  who  retired  from  the  world  to 
live  in  common,  &nd  be  whom  they  elected  to  predide 
over  them  receivetl  tbe  name  of  abbot  At  this  atage 
of  their  existence  thoee  conimunities  were  under  tOe 
rule  of  the  diooesaii  hisbop.  In  tbe  course  of  time  th« 
abbots  (the  oorresponding  title  in  the  Eastern  Chureii 
was  archimandrite  or  h^ffumenos)  were  usually  or- 
dained, and  in  the  eighth  century  they  were  per- 
mitted to  ordain  their  monks  to  the  inferior  oraei^i 
and  at  last  aknost  all  tbe  monks  belonged  to  mmm 
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fnde  of  the  mimstry.  At  first  tbe  abbeys  were 
Dare  retnarkftble  for  tbeir  numbers  than  for  their 
BtagBitDde  or  magnific^fnce,  and  tbe  poverty  which 
all  the  abbots  professed  was  often  Tisibly  manifested 
in  the  meanDess  of  their  dwellings  and  the  auaterity 
of  their  Uvcsl  In  prDportkm,  however,  as  Chria- 
tiaQtty  enlended  her  dominioii,  and  the  prinoes  and 
oobki  of  tbe  earth  began  to  count  it  an  honour,  or 
lit  leait  to  deem  it  good  policy,  to  pay  her  homage, 
thmr  lavish  donations  of  money  and  lauds  reached 
evm  the  hermitAges  and  solitary  cloisters  of  tbe 
dmisetts,  and  large  and  richly- end  owed  abbeys  began 
to  rear  their  heads  in  every  kingdom  in  Chnstendom. 
It  was  acaroely  possible  that  under  such  circum- 
cfcaDCQS  the  poverty  and  self-denial  which  their  in> 
ttaltt  still  continued  to  vow,  and  professed  to  prac* 
tiss,  tboold  be  exercised  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
Wi»]th  introduced  luxnry,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
was  followed  by  laxity  of  morals,  so  that  institutions 
which  had  be^  originaUy  intended  to  furnish  the 
purest  models  of  piety  and  virtue  were  somctinit^ 
tEuat*  of  eitcess  and  irregular  livinjL,'.  Numbt-rs 
who  had  no  idea  of  practising  the  rigours  of  monastic 
hfe  weie  attracted  to  it  by  the  seculciir  advantaj^res 
which  it  promised  to  bestow^  and  many  of  the  most 
powerful  families  were  seen  eagerly  striving  to  obtain 
the  titles  of  abbot  and  abbess  for  their  members. 
Even  popes  and  sovereigns  eogaa^d  in  this  unholy 
Ktzife^  and  ecclesiastical  history  often  becomes  tedious 
ht  dstailing  tbeir  contests.  The  great  object  was  to 
«b|aia  a  control  over  the  revenues  of  abbeys,  and  for 
thli  purpose  recourra  was  had  to  the  device  of  hold* 
lag  tbvm  under  a  kind  of  tru^t,  or  as  it  was  called, 
w  t^mmiendam.  According  to  the  ori0nal  idea  tbe 
«oailll«ldAti>r  was  merely  a  temporary  tniHtee,  who 
4nw  the  whole  or  part  of  the  revenues  during  a 
tMlsneyt  a^^I  ^<^  t>ortnd  to  apply  them  to  specific 
pBrpoMs;  bnt  nltitntbtdy  the  ori^iniU  idem  was  lost 
t%ht  of,  ami  the  *  cotntnendator '  became  in  many 
itistiin€>r«  a  prr>^>f?r  beneficiary,  who  held  the  a|tpoint- 
iij'  1  was  allowed  to  apply  the  who!e 

or  of  the  revenues  to  his  own  private 

iifcc.  ii^i.-^  ■ii^iuated  the  large  class  of  persona 
who  Wwt^  diffused  over  every  part  of  Chriatendom, 
btrl  wcve  perhaps  nowhi^re  more  numerous  than 
in  Vfwneic^  where  they  were  known,  while  only  in 
•rpi^tiiicy  of  preferment,  by  the  name  of  Abb^x  d« 
Siimte  E^perance^  and  after  they  ha^il  obtained  it  by 
that  of  AbUg  Cammendataifts,  By  the  canon  law 
thej  vcre  bound  to  have  received  the  tonsure  and 
to  enter  into  orders  on  attaining  the  canonical  age^ 
bat  these  obligations  were  easily  evaded,  or  seldom 
enforced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  abb^  had 
nothing  dencal  either  in  their  appearance  or  their 
Mndnct^  For  a  long  period  each  abbey  was  under 
the  soiicrintesdence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  It  stood,  bat  was  otherwise  an  independent 
establishment,  not  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
Other.  In  both  these  respects  a  marked  change  after- 
wards took  place.  Many  of  the  abbots  not  only 
iDoe*e«Ied  in  obtaining  exemption  from  diocesati 
}QrttdJciioD«  but  \ied  with  the  bishops  in  rank  and 
dijfntty,  raisittg  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  par« 
liaiDenls;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  abbeys,  in 
plaoe  of  stJUiding  isolated,  only  tnnned  pails  of  bir^'e 
and  powerful  corporations,  tuelonging  to  diHtitiiut 
orders^  with  generals  at  their  head.  In  this  wtvy 
tbty  were  able  to  conceiitrate  their  powers  fur  any 
eammon  purpose,  and  had  \^ielded  them  9o  efTectualiy 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Uie  sixteenth  century  no 
boooaiderable  portion  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
of  Smrc^  were  In  their  pomession.  The  Reform  a* 
lini  hitroduoed  vast  changes,  not  only  in  Protestant 
<oiintrii%  where  abbeys  and  all  other  monastic 
nti  were  generally  suppressed,  but  even 


in  oonntries  which  still  continued  Eoman  Catholic; 
many  sovereigas,  wliile  diaplaying  their  zeal  for  the 
B,  Cntholtc  Church  by  pef»ecuting  its  opponents, 
not  scrupling  to  imitate  them  in  tbe  ci:>nris cation  of 
church  property.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Kefomiation 
several  abbeys  were  reserved  for  the  maintpnanco  of 
tbe  clergy  and  of  unmarried  females;  and  hence,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  there  are  still  Protes- 
tant clergvTuen  who  bear  tbe  title  of  abbot^  and  ladies 
who  bear  thjvt  of  abbas, 

ABBOT,  Charles,  Lord  Colchester,  bom  in  1757» 
was  oducnted  at  NVestminster  and  Oxford,  and  having 
hmn  called  to  the  bar  in  1782,  acquired  a  wmsider* 
able  practice.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Helaton 
in  17^5,  and  sat  in  the  subsequent  Parliaments  of 
17d6  and  1802,  In  the  last  ho  was  appointed 
speaker,  and  by  his  casting-vote  carried  the  motion 
for  the  impeachment  of  Mr<  Dundao.  In  1802  he 
iiioved  fiir  lea\  e  U*  hnu\^  in  a  bill  for  taking  a  oensna 
of  tho  population  of  the  king«loin;  the  enumeration 
took  place  the  fullo^vini,*  year,  being  the  first  that 
has  been  made  in  England  by  public  authority  in 
modem  times.  While  speaker,  he  intrwhiced  several 
irapKjrtant  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
pulriic  business,  and  on  retiring  from  the  oBice  in 
1^17,  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Bj.ron  Colchester.     Ho  dietl  in  1829. 

ABBOT,  Geo»oe,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  Octoljcr  29, 1562,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  When 
the  transli\tion  of  the  Bible  was  begim  in  1G04,  by 
order  of  King  James,  he  was  one  of  the  eight  divines* 
to  whom  it  was  committed.  In  IGOU  he  went  to 
Scotland  to  asaifit  in  efTecting  a  union  between  tho 
kirk  of  that  country  and  the  Chimih  of  England, 
and  coiiductcil  the  btiHiness  with  much  moderation 
and  address.  In  December,  1609,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  in  January,  1610,  Bishop 
of  I^ondoii;  and  in  November  following,  Arcbbiflhop 
of  Canterbury.  His  enemies  aacribed  hie  rapid  pro- 
motion to  flattery  of  tho  king.  In  1613,  however, 
he  opposed  James's  project  of  a  divorce  between 
Lady  Frances  Howard  and  the  Earl  of  Essex;  and 
in  1618,  when  the  royal  declaration  permitting  Sun* 
day  sports  was  i sailed,  he  prohibited  the  readinfif  of  it 
ill  cburtjh.  His  health  declining,  he  went  to  Hamp- 
ehire  for  rci'reation,  and  l>eing  incited  to  a  bunt  by 
Lord  Zouch,  had  tho  mis^fortune  to  shoot  the  game- 
keeper with  an  arrow  aimed  at  a  deer  from  a  cross* 
bow.  THae  accident  affected  him  so  much,  that 
besides  settling  an  annuity  of  £20  <m  the  widow,  be 
kept^  during  the  remainder  of  hig  life,  a  montUy  fast 
on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  unhappy  event.  Though 
tmubled  with  the  gout,  be  performed  tbe  ceremony 
of  cmwniog  Charles  L  Ho  was  never  much  in  this 
monarch's  favour,  and  mainly  through  tho  influence 
and  exertions  of  his  vindictive  enemy  Laud,  was  sus- 
{>ended  from  the  exorcise  of  bis  functions  ss  primate 
on  refusing  to  license  a  sermon  preached  hy  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  in  justification  of  a  loan  demanded  by  the 
king.  At  a  meeting  of  Parliament  he  was  restored, 
and  died  at  Crovdon,  Au grist  5,  1633,  aged  71. 
Diirinj^  hia  life  he  pnblished  sevend  works,  chiefly 
the{ilo>,4cal;  and  many  of  his  letters  and  speeches  are 
to  be  foimd  in  vaiious  collections. 

ABBC^TSFORD,  the  well-known  country-seat  of 
Sir  W^idter  Scott,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  in  Boxburghshire,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
the  public  roatl  between  Melrose  and  Selkirk,  and 
3  miles  wc^t  from  the  fonner.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery  and  hist<.>rio  associa- 
tions. The  estate  was  acquired  by  Sir  Walter  !n 
portions  at  different  tinges,  the  firtst^  originally  a 
small  farm  bearing  the  unromantic  name  of  Cartley 
Hole,  being  bought  in  Ibll,  The  mansion  as  built 
a«  nrttl  wiu  not  large;  but  by  grailual  additions  It 
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Hn&lly  became  nn  extensive  and  irregukr  pile  in 
vKriouB  styles  of  Soottlsh  arcUteoture.  Carved  stoneji 
from  old  buildingt  have  been  built  into  the  external 
waLlA  of  the  house;  a  gateway  was  got  from  Linlith- 
^w  castle,  and  a  roof  from  Koslln;  nnd  the  cntrance- 
hailf  library^  and  other  rooms  are  adorned  with  carved 
wood' work  in  the  antique  style.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  flourishing  woods  planted  by  Sir  Walter 
himself,  and  interrccted  by  winding  walks, 

ABBOTT,  Charlss,  Lord  Tenterdcn,  Chief -justioe 
of  the  Court  of  King^'s  Bench,  was  bom  of  humble 
parentage  in  1762,  at  Canterbury,  and  after  receiving 
his  education  at  the  free  grammar-Echool  there,  en- 
tered Corpus  Chriuti  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1T84, 
he  gained  the  chancellor's  prisce  for  a  Latin  poem  on 
Aerostation.  Having  obtained  a  tutorship,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Justice  Buller,  who  was  the 
father  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  devoted 
himaelf  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1796.  Being  rather  deficient  in  oratorical 
l>oweni  his  progress  at  first  was  rather  slow,  but  he 
continued  gradually  to  work  his  way,  and  ultimately, 
by  unweaned  industry  and  the  extent  and  depth  of 
his  legal  knowledge,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  For  several  years  bis  income  is  said 
to  have  averaged  £10,000.  In  1 816  he  became  judge 
successively  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  iu 
the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  and  in  1818  succeeded 
Lord  Kllenborough  as  lord  chief -justice.  In  1S27  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ton- 
terden,  and  continued  to  discharge  his  judicial  func- 
tions with  conHummnte  ability  till  his  death  In  1832. 
During  hjs  last  momenta,  after  moving  bis  band 
along  the  pillow,  as  if  in  the  act  of  writing,  he  ex- 
claixned:  'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  may  retire,' 
and  almost  immediately  e xpired.  ^^  distinguishing 
exoeUendea  were  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  common 
UiWf  great  calmneaa,  inexhauBtihle  patience,  and  im- 
rlv^ed  skin  in  summing  up,  so  as  to  make  tJie  merits 
ol  the  most  complex  ca^e  transparent  to  any  jury. 
Hk  fame  rests  partly  on  the  soundntss  of  hi«  deci- 
tioDM,  and  partly  on  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  Relative 
to  Bderchant  Ships  and  Seamen,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  continues  to  bo  regarded 
as  a  standard. 

ABBREVIATIONS,  or  ♦shortenings,*  are  used  in 
writing  to  save  time  and  space,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
tosnre  secrecy.  They  consist  either  of  substituted 
^ymbolSj,  or  of  curtailments  effected  in  words  and 
syllables  by  the  removal  of  some  letters,  often,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  of  the  letters  except  the  first.  In 
the  most  ancient  times,  when  undal  or  capital 
letters  only  were  usedr  abbreviatir>f]  was  in  general 
practicable  only  by  shortening  syllabkn,  words,  for- 
molflB,  and  frequently-recurring  expresflioas.  Of  this 
modft  we  have  examples  in  the  inscriptions  on  monu- 
mentB,  coins,  kc  On  the  introduction  of  email 
Greek  and  Latin  letters,  which  the  oopiera  of  MSS. 
Invented  to  facilitate  their  labour,  special  contrac- 
tiooa  foir  syllables,  double  consonants,  double  vowels, 
sod  words,  beigan  to  be  employed.  Greek  MSS. 
mbonnd  in  such  contractions,  and  hence  often  c^uinot 
be  read  without  a  pre\4ous  regular  study  of  Greek 
fialeography.  From  MSS.  these  contractions  were 
transfer!^  to  the  printed  editions  of  Greek  authon^ 
and  hence  regular  Usts  of  them  were  given  ia  the 
earlier  Greek  gramman,  beoeuse  the  knowledge  of 
them  WIS  absolutely  evential  to  the  student  In 
more  recent  times  the  use  of  them  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Among  the  Romans  the  marks  of  abbre- 
viation were  called  notm  or  ecfrnpendti  Mcrihtndi\ 
and  they  were  so  numerotii  thai;  in  a  claseilica* 
tion  by  L>  Annteus  Seneoai  they  amount  to  5000. 
Other  nations  have  in  a  similar  manner  employed 
abbfeviatiuQS,     In  this  respect  the  Rabbins  have 


particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  cairving 
abhrevuition  and  conventional  contraction  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  make  their  v^Titings  unintelligible  to  all 
but  the  initiated.  With  the  Latin  lan^age  the 
ancient  Roman  abbreviations  passed  to  the  middle 
ages,  appearing  first  on  inscriptions  and  coins,  thea 
in  manusoripta,.  and,  more  especially  after  the  eleventh 
century,  in  charters  and  other  legal  documents.  The 
abbreviations  employed  in  later  manuscripts  and 
documents  consist  usually  of  omiesiona,  or  of  ooo- 
tracted  combinations  of  lettera.  The  use  of  them 
iu  legal  documents  was  forbidden  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IL  The  al»- 
breviations  used  at  the  present  day  oonsist  diiefly  of 
the  initial  letteni  of  titles  or  personal  dnignationa 
In  the  following  list  most  of  the  abbreviations  thnt 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  by  modem  readers  aiv 
alphabetically  arranged: — 

A.B.,  able  seaman;  also  bachelor  of  arts  (for 
artium  haccalaurtut)^  now  commonly  written  B.A.. 
Ahp,,  archbishop;  A.C.,  ante  CAnjfu?«,  before  Chrl-^t; 
Ac,  acre;  Aoc.,  A/c,  or  Acct^  account;  A.D.. 
anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord;  JEt,  or 
jEtat,  (tiatit  {anno\  in  the  year  of  his  ago;  A.H,, 
the  year  of  the  Hegira;  A-M.,  ant€  mthdifm^  fore 
noon;  also,  anno  munc/i,  in  the  year  of  the  world; 
and  artium  mfifjutef\  master  of  arts;  A,R,A.,  a«a*k 
date  of  the  Royal  Academy;  A.R,S.A.,  associate 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy;  A-TJ.C,  ab  urU 
eovdiiaf  the  year  from  the  bnihiing  of  Rome;  Bsrt. 
or  Bt.,  baronet;  B.C.,  before  Chriiit;  B.C.L,,  bachelor 
of  ci^il  1.1  w;  B.D.,  b.ochelor  of  divinity;  B.M, 
bachelor  of  medicine;  Bp.,  bishop;  B.Sc,,  bachelw 
of  Science;  B.V.,  blessed  Virgin;  C.  or  chap.,  chapter; 
C.  or  cent.,  a  hundred;  C.A,  chartered  accountant; 
C.B.,  companion  of  the  Bath;  C.D.V,,  carte  de  visttc; 
C.E.,  civil  engineer;  Cf.,  confer^  compare;  CM., 
chirunjm  magi^kr^  master  in  surgery;  C,^I.C»p,  coni* 
panion  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George; 
Co.,  company  or  county;  Cr,  creditor;  Crim*  con.,  ' 
oriminal  conversation ;  U.S.,  clerk  to  the  signet;  C.S.I., 
companion  of  the  Star  of  India;  Curt,,  current,  the 
present  month;  Cwt,  hundredweight;  D.C.L.,  doctor 
of  civil  law;  D.D.,  doctor  of  divinity;  D.F.,  defender 
of  the  faith;  Jy.Q.^  Dd  gratia ^  by  the  grace  of  God; 
Blii,  doctor  of  literature;  Do.,  ditto,  the  same: 
D.03I.,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo^  to  God,  the  best  and 
greatest;  Dr.,  doctor,  also  debtor;  D*Sc,,  doctor  of 
science;  D.V.,  Dfo  wlente^  God  willing;  Dwt.,  pen* 
ny weight;  E.,  coat;  E.G.,  exempli  f;j*atitt,  for  example; 
Ete.  or  &c,  et  rr/fro,  and  the  rest;  Exr..  executor; 
F.  or  Fahr.,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  F.A.S.,  fel- 
low of  the  Antiquarian  Society;  F.B.S.,  fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society ;  F.D.,  fidei  defentor,  defender  of 
the  faith;  Fee, /fctf,  he  made  op  did  it;  F.E.LS., 
fellow  uf  the  Educational  Inttitute  of  Scotland; 
F.G.3.,  fallow  of  the  Geological  Society;  F.H.S.,  fel- 
low of  the  Horticultural  Society;  FL,  flourisfifd; 
F.L.S.,  fellow  of  the  Linniean  Society;  F.M*,  field- 
marshal;  F.O.B.,  free  on  board  (goods  deliv«red): 
F.lfLA.8.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronnmicftl  (or 
Asiatic)  Societv;  F.R.C.P.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  C4>1- 
lege  of  PhysiciauB;  F.R.C.S.,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  F.R.G,S.,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geog^raphical  Society;  F.R.S.,  fellow  of  the  Boyml 
Society;  F.RS.E.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  F.S.A.,  fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts  or 
Antiquaries;  F.S.S.,  fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society; 
Ft,  foot  or  feet;  F.Z.S.,  fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society;  GaL,  gallon;  G.G.B,,  knight  grand  ernes  of 
the  Bath;  G*C.H,,  grand  cross  of  the  Guelpht  of 
Hanover;  G.C.M.G.,  grand  cross  of  St  Michael  and 
St  George;  G*C.S,L,  grand  commander  of  the  Star 
of  India;  G.P.O.,  general  post-office;  H.B.M.,  her 
Britannic    majesty ;    H.E.LC.8wi    honommhla   Best 
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IndiA  Company'!  service;  Hb<L,  bogibead;  H.M.S., 
ber  majesty's  ship;  U.KH.,  bis  (ber)  roval  bigbness; 
IK  or  Ibid.,  ibidem^  in  ibe  same  pUoe;  Id.,  idUm^  tbe 
nme;  Le.,  id  eat,  tbat  is;  +I.H.S.,  nstudly  looked 
npon  ss  standing  for  Jttut  hominum  mlcator,  Jesus 
the  Ssrioar  of  men,  or  for  In  kae  (crurt)  §alu*,  in 
this  (croes)  is  salration;  but  it  was  originally  111:^, 
the  first  three  letters  of  'lUlOTZ  {IUoum),  tbe  Greek 
foanalJeMUM:  Incogs ii»<t>7n*to, unknown;  Inf.,tii/ra, 
below;  I.NJLI^  lesus  yazartnuM  Rex  lud4X9ruwi^ 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  tbe  Jews;  Inst,  instant  or 
of  this  month ;  LO.TJ^  I  owe  you ;  I.q.,  idem  TIMn'i  the 
■ame  as ;  J.P.,  justice  of  tbe  peace ;  J.U.D.,  juriM 
Mtriumpte  doctor,  doctor  both  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law;  K.K,  kni^t  of  tbe  Bath;  K.C.B..  knight  com- 
mander of  tbe  Bath;  KCM.G^  knight  commander 
of  St  Michael  and  St  George;  K.G.,  KH.,  K.P., 
K.T.,  knight  of  tbe  Garter,  of  Hanover,  of  St  Patrick, 
-4  tbe  Tbistle;  Kt  or  Knt,  knight;  I.At,  latitude; 
Lbi  or  lb.,  libra,  a  pound  (weight);  L.C.,  loeo  citato, 
in  tbe  place  cited ;  L.D.,  lady -day ;  Ldp.,  lordship ; 
Lieut,  lieutenant;  LL.B.,  legum  haecalaureuM,  bache- 
lor of  laws;  LL.D.,  legum,  d'tctor,  doctor  of  laws; 
Lon.  or  Long.,  longitude;  L.R.C.S.,  licentiate  of  the 
lioyal  College  of  Surgeons;  I4.S.A.,  licentiate  of  tbe 
Society  of  Apothecaries;  I^S.D.,  lilrtg,  •nlidi, 
denarii,  pounds,  shillings,  pence;  M.A.,  master  of 
arts;  M.B.,  wudidnce  haecalaurtut,  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine; ^LC^  member  of  congress;  M.D.,  doctor  of 
medicine;  Messrs.,  messieurs,  gentlemen;  I^LP.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  ^LKCa,  member  of  tbe  ICoyal 
College  of  Surgeons;  M.R.C.V.S.,  member  of  the 
Boysl  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  MS.,  manu- 
script; MSS.,  manuscripts;  Hus.D.,  doctor  of  music; 
N.,  north;  N.R,  wota  heme,  take  notice;  also  North 
Britain;  N.D.,  no  date;  NenL  con.  or  Nem.  diss., 
nemine  cantradieenie,  or  nemine  distentiente,  no  one 
contradicting  or  dissenting,  that  is,  unanimously ;  No. 
a«aiero^  number;  N.P.,  notary  public;  N.S.,  new  style; 
N.T.,  New  Testament;  Ob.,  0611/,  died;  Obs.,  obsolete; 
Obt,  obedient;  O.S.,  old  style;  O.T.,  Old  TesUment; 
Oxon.y  Ozontentis,  ci  Oxford;  Oz.,  ounces;  P.,  page; 
P.C.,  privy-councUlor;  Per  cent,  per  centum  by  the 
hundred;  Ph.D.,  philotophia  doctor,  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy; Pinz^  pinxit,  he  painted  it;  P.M.,  po§t  meri- 
dinn,  afternoon;  P.O.,  post-ofl5ce;  P.O.O.,  post-office 
order;  P.P.,  parish  priest;  Pp.,  pages;  P.P.C.,  f>our 
prendre  congi,  to  take  leave;  Pros.,  proximo  {mentr), 
■est  month;  P.&,  postscript ;  Q.,  ouestion;  Q.C., 
queen's  council;  Q.£.D.,  quod  erat  aemonttrandum, 
wbidi  was  to  be  demonstrated;  Q.E.F.,  qmod  erni 
faciendnm,  which  was  to  be  done;  Q.S.,  qwmium 
m^fifit,  as  much  as  is  sufficient;  Q.V.,  quod  ride, 
wU^  see;  B.A.,  royal  academician,  royal  artillery; 
KAM.,  Royal  Aondemy  of  Music;  R.E.,  roval 
engineers;  Rev., reverend;  R.LP.,  requittcat  in  pare, 
may  he  rest  in  peace;  R.^L,  royal  marines;  K.N., 
royal  navy;  R.S.A.,  royal  Scottish  academician:  Rt 
Hon.,  right  honourable;  RtWpfuL,  right  worshipful; 
S.  or  St,  saint;  So,  fcUiret,  namely,  viz.;  Sec.,  secre- 
tary; S.L.P.,  time  Uffitima  prole,  without  legitimate 
issoe;  S.M.P.,  eine  wuucula  prole,  without  male  issue; 
S.P.,  Mine  prole,  without  issue;  S.P.Q.R.,  tenatue 
peptdutqne  iZostantu,  tbe  senate  and  people  of  Rome ; 
SlP.S.,  ting  prole  tuperetite,  without  surviving  issue; 
S.8.C.,  solicitor  before  tbe  supreme  courts;  St,  street; 
SiT.P.,  stmcfo'tAeo^OTUF  pro/fMor,  prufeesor  of  divinity ; 
T.C.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Ult,  ultimo,  last; 
UJ*.,  United  Presbyterian;  U.S.,  United  SUt«i; 
v.,  ride,  see;  Viz.,  videlicet,  to  wit,  or  namely;  V.S., 
reterinary  sumon;  W^,  writer  to  the  signet;  Xnias., 
Christmas;  1^  Christian;  Y",  them;  Y",  then; 
Y',  your  and  yew-;  Y%  thk;  Y*,  tbe;  Y\  that. 

A^BDERA,  an  ancient  and  flourishing  Greek  city 
on  the  Thradan  coast,  colonized  by  Timesius  of  Clazo- 


menae  about  ^Tt^  n.c.,  and  a  second  time  by  tbe  Tvlan^ 
in  544  ikC.  l*hough  it  boasted  of  being  the  native 
place  of  Democritus,  Anaxarcbus,  and  Protagoras,  its 
uhabitants  were  proverbial  for  stupidity. 

ABDICATION,  profwrly  tbe  viJuntary,  but  some- 
times alHO  tbe  involuntary  resignation  of  an  office  or 
dignity,  and  more  es|>ccij[lly  that  of  sovereign  power. 
The  most  famous  of  voluntary  royal  abdioitions  are 
those  of  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in 
305;  of  the  £mi>eror  Cliarles  V.  in  1566;  of  (liristhia, 
queen  of  Sweden,  in  1054;  of  Louis  Bonaparte  of 
HoUand  in  1810;  of  Ixniis  of  Bavaria  in  184m;  of 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  IS  18;  of  Isabella  of  Spain 
in  1870;  and  of  Amailvus  of  Spain  in  1873.  Amon^ 
involuntary  abdications  may  be  specified  those  of 
Napoleon  in  1814  and  1^15;  of  Charles  X.  of  France, 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Ikmleaux,  in  1830;  and  of 
Louis- Philippe,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Count 
of  Paris,  in  12)48.  Abdication  docs  not  necessarily 
require  tbe  execution  of  a  formal  deeil,  but  may  be 
presume<l  from  facts  and  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  tbe  English  lU volution  in  16^8,  when,  after 
long  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament that  'King  .lames  II.,  having  endeavounxl 
to  subvert  the  constituti«in  of  the  kingtiom  by  break- 
ing the  original  contra4.-t  lictwcen  king  anci  peop]*r, 
and  by  tbe  advice  of  Ji-suits  ami  other  wicked  )ierB«»ns 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  tbe  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
vacant'  Yet  tbe  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
constitutionally  ahilicste  of  his  or  ber  own  free-will 
without  the  consent  ui  both  bouses  of  Parliament 

ABIK)M£N,  from  tbe  I^tin  abdo^  I  bide,  means,  1. 
In  human  anatomy,  the  belly,  or  lower  cavity  of  the 
trunk,  separated  from  tbe  umwr  cavity  or  tkorar,  by 
tbe  diapirof/m  or  midrif,  anti  liounded  below  by  the 
l)ones  of  the  f-elrie.  Tlic  whole  cavity,  tbotigb  alter- 
nately enlar^etl  and  contracted  by  the  actif)n  of  tbe 
diaphragm,  is  occu|>iv<l  by  the  viscera  belonging  t<» 
the  di;;eiitive  and  urinary  svHtcms;  the  pelvic  cavity, 
containing  the  urinary  bhulder  and  reproducti\e 
organs,  bting  rt-gardi*«l  usually  as  dintinct  from 
the  aUiominal  cavity  pn»pcr.  Anatomists  have 
divided  the  aUlomen  into  variitus  n'gi(»ns  by  imagin- 
ary lines.  Two  of  thvsc  lines  drawn  transverMrly, 
tbe  one  between  the  seventh  ribs,  and  the  other  lie- 
tween  the  projecting  bones  of  the  |N.*lvis,  f<irm  tbrt>e 
regions— an  upper  or  epiyaetric,  a  central  or  umbUi- 
cal,  and  a  lower  or  hyjMf^tastric.  In  like  manner,  two 
longitudinal  lines  are  drawn,  the  one  on  tbe  ri^ht 
and  the  other  on  the  left  siilc,  Iwtween  and  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  fonner.  l*he  central  parts  «'tf 
the  <livitfiunM  thus  forme<l,  retain  as  before  tbe  namen 
of  epigaMtric,  umbilical,  and  hyix>gastric,  but  tin* 
external  parts  form  six  new  regions,  two  abo\i*. 
calle<l  right  and  h^ft  hyjiorhnnilriac^  two  central, 
called  right  and  left  himf/ar,  anil  two  Im:K)W,  calUd 
right  and  left  iliar. — 2.  In  entomology',  the  whole 
body  of  an  insect  behind  the  thorax.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  rings  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  which  an* 
uniteil  by  a  joint  or  membrano,  and  in  some  ramH, 
as  in  the  grub  of  thv  chanicIcon-Hy,  slide  u|Km  one 
another  like  the  tulM's  of  a  t«-lt'»o<»|>e. 

ABDOMINALKS,  a  MiUli>iMon  of  Telet^t^nn 
(«eo  Teleohtei)  fiiihes,  dihtinguinhcd  by  baling  the 
ventral  placitl  liehimi  the  |iectoral  fins,  or  ujion  tli** 
abdomen.  It  comiiHts  of  M'\eral  suliordinate  gruu|>?t, 
representeil  by  the  families  (7ii;.<ft/<r  (HerringH); 
K9tycid(e  (Piken);  C>fj'rtn»da  (('nrj*))  SilnruUr  (Sheat- 
fishes,  kc.)  The  Alxlominalci*  form  a  nection  of  tht* 
Malacopten)us  or  s<ift-fiuiit.'<l  Teleosti'i,  containing 
the  greater  nnmlter  of  frvsb-wattT  f(|K<^ies,  and  als«> 
those  which,  like  the  italmon,  migrate  from  the  oc«.an 
into  fresh  water  to  defHisit  their  s])awn. 
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ABDUCTION,  a  le^al  terra,  generally  nppHed  to 
denote  the  oflfence  of  carrying  otf  a  fcmiile,  either 
forcibly  or  by  fraud uleot  repreReiitatifmB.  Such  a 
deliaqueQcy  in  reg^aril  to  a  man  u  atyled  kidixapphuj. 
Ther«  we  various  deecriptioiw  of  abduction  recof^nized 
in  criminal  jurisprudence,  tuch  as  that  of  a  child,  of 
&Q  hdreas,  or  of  a  wife.  By  24  and  25  Vict.  cap. 
c  sec.  53  (1861 )  it  ia  enacted  that  where  any  womaa 
haa  iDtereet,  present  or  future,  in  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  is  heiress  presumptive  or  next  of  kin  to 
any  one  having  Buch  iotere^t,  if  any  person  from 
motivea  of  lucre  take  away  or  detain  euch  woman 
againjit  her  will,  'with  intent  to  marry  or  defile  her, 
or  to  cause  her  to  he  married  or  defiled,  every  such 
offender,  and  everv  person  counselling,  aiding',  or 
abetting,  is  guilty  of  felony  subject  to  penal  servitude 
for  nut  more  than  fourteen  nor  less  than  three  years, 
or  to  impri»onmoTit  for  not  more  than  two  yeara. 
The  statute  prohibits  the  offender  from  taking  any  of 
her  property.  By  &ec  55  if  any  person  takes  or  cauBca 
to  be  taken  any  unmarried  female  under  sixteen  years 
of  a^  out  of  the  possession  and  against  the  wiU  of 
her  father  or  mother  or  other  lawful  guardian,  anch 
offender  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years.  It  is  an  offence  to  take  away  from  the 
custody  of  her  putative  father  a  natural  child  under 
sixteen  jears  of  age.  In  the  criminal  law  of  Hcot- 
land  this  offence  is  denominated  plagium,  a  title 
derived  from  the  dvll  law. 

ABD-UL-LATIF,  an  eminent  Arab  writer,  bom 
At  Bagdad  in  11 61,  received  a  liberal  education,  and, 
among  other  branches  of  knowledije,  made  himself 
particularly  acquainted  with  medicine,  which  ho 
practised  till  11 85,  when  he  quitted  hiK  native  town 
and  went  to  reside  at  Damaacua  In  this  city  waa 
then  held  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Saladinj  who 
took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  furnished  him 
^^ith  the  means  hoth  of  travelling  Into  difrtant  parts 
and  pnhlishing  the  results  of  Ms  observations. 
After  the  death  of  Salad  in  he  went  to  C'oiro,  which 
he  had  previously  visited,  delivered  lectures  on  medi- 
cine  and  other  sciences,  and  published  an  excellent 
description  of  Egypt^  which  is  still  extant,  and  forms 
rjibe  foundation  of  hia  fame.  He  afterwards  returned 
_  ►  Syriai,  and  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  a  pilgrim- 
•ge  to  Mecca  was  taken  ill  at  Bagdad,  and  died  there 
in  1231. 

ABDUI/-ME,IID  KHAN,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was 
bom  on  the  23d  April,  1B23,  or,  accordinf;;'  to  other 
authorities,  6th  May,  1822,  and  after  spending  his 
early  ye&ra,  as  is  costotnary  with  the  sons  of  the  sul- 
tan, in  the  aeduidon  of  the  harem,  where  he  received 
but  a  very  imperfect  education,  sttoceeded  his  father, 
^lahmoud  II.,  on  the  let  July,  1839.  At  the  time 
of  his  acceaaion  Turkiish  affaim  were  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Mehemet,  pasha  of  Egypt,  had  a  second 
time  risen  against  the  Turkish  yoke;  his  son  I  bra* 
him  had  inlticted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Turks  at 
Ni^ib  (2'ith  Jnne^  1839),  and  was  advancing  on  Con- 
stantinople, where  a  strong  party,  irritated  by  the 
refonna  carried  out  by  Mahmouil,  secretly  conspired 
to  aatiafy  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  raising 
him  to  the  imperial  throne,  .  Ten  days  previously 
the  grand  admiral  treacherously  placed  the  Ottoman 
fieet  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy*  But  the  interven- 
tion of  the  leading  European  powera  checked  the 
designs  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  saved  the  Turkish 
Mmpire,  By  the  trt^i^ies  of  15th  July,  1840.  and 
13th  July,  1S41,  Turkey  waa  formally  admitted  into 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  the  future  depend- 
ent relation  of  Eg}'pt  to  Turkey  settled.  Desiroua 
of  continuing  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding sultansi,  and  of  assimilating  the  institutions 
0f  Turkey  to  those  of  Western  Euro|}e,  Abdul- Medjid 
lacked  the  strength  and  perseverance  neceasary  to 


overcome  the  obstacles  which  religious  fanaliisin, 
national  prejudice,  and  a  corrupt  state  service  pi. 
in  hU  way.  Most  of  his  reforrna  remaine<^l  in'»|: 
live,  or  caused  bloody  insurrectiona  where  attemj 
were  made  to  carry  them  out.  On  Sd  Novcmf 
1839,  he  promulgated  the  Hatti  sheriff  of  Gulh 
a  bill  of  riehta  which  guaranteed  to  all  hia  subji 
equality  before  the  law,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  race.  An  equitable  mode  of  taxation  was  to  toke 
the  place  of  the  arbitrary  levies  of  grasping  gover- 
nors, and  a  juster  system  of  conscription  waa  pro- 
mised; but  these  promises  were  of  little  avail  against 
the  prejudice  of  the  man'^es  and  the  opposition  of  the 
ruling  classes.  A  board  of  education  was  organized 
in  lJSi46;  and  a  year  later  a  nystem  of  free  schools 
was  established,  and  auiiivendty,  and  military,  medi- 
cal, and  agricultural  collesres  were  founded.  When 
Ktwsuth  and  a  number  of  his  followers  fle^l  to  Turkey 
after  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  iu 
1849,  Abdul-Medjid  was  called  upon  by  Euaaia  and 
Aiistria  to  give  them  np,  but  this  he  boldly  reftued 
to  do.  It  must  also  be  stated  to  hia  credit  that  he 
never  allowed  conspirators  against  his  life  to  be  put 
to  death.  Owing  to  disputes  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churchei  regarding  the  rights  of  precedence 
and  posaesston  at  the  'holy  places'  in  Palestine,  and 
to  demanda  made  by  the  czar  vurtuolly  implying  the 
right  of  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subject* 
of  the  sultan,  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and 
Hnssia  in  1853;  in  the  following  year  the  Subli] 
Porte  effected  an  alliance  with  France  and  Engl- 
and later  on  with  Sardinia.  With  the  conduct 
this  war  the  sultan  had  personally  little  to  do.  <3ee 
Crimea,  Ottoman  E-iPiRE.)  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  it  ia  impossible  to  defend  him  against 
the  charges  of  indolence,  sensuality,  and  extra vag»noe 
He  died  25th  June,  IS (31,  and  waa  succeeded,  not  * 
one  t>f  his  seven  aona»  but  by  his  brother,  Aun 
Aim  Khan,  the  oldcat  living  member  of  the  family 
^Jsman.  Aft<^r  an  inglorious  reign  Al>dul-A7Jz 
mitted  suicide  (or  waa  rounl«red)  iu  June,  IS' 
leaving  the  crown  to  Mebemmed  Murad,  oldest 
of  Abtlul-Medjid,  who.  l)ect>ming  insane,  wj 
deposed  id  favour  of  his  brother,  Abdul-Hamid. 
ABEL,  properly  Hcbel  (Heh.,  breath,  vapour,  ti 
sitorinesa),  the  second  »on  of  Adam.  He  was  a  eh( 
herd,  and  a]>pear»,  both  from  the  testimony  uf 
Lord  himself  (MaL  xxiii.  35),  and  from  Hcb.  xi] 
and  1  J«hn  iii.  li,  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
vigour  of  his  faith  and  the  purity  uf  his  life,  H# 
brought  an  offering  to  the  Lord  of  the  firstlings  of 
his  tlock,  and  waa  accepted  Cain,  who  ha<l  brought 
4m  offering  of  the  fitHt- fruits  of  the  ground,  and  been 
rejected,  waa  stung  with  malice  and  envy,  and  giving 
way  to  these  diabolical  passions,  lilted  up  hia  hand 
against  his  brother  and  slew  him.  In  the  early 
church  Abel  was  considered  the  first  martyr,  and 
several  of  the  fathers,  among  others  St.  Cbryaoatom 
and  AufjuBtin,  regarti  him  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

ABELARD  (or  AuAlLAaD),  Pikbbe,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St  Benedict,  equally  famous  for  his  learning 
and  hia  jiassion  for  Heloise,  was  born  In  1079,  near 
Nantea,  in  the  little  ^iQage  of  Pallet,  which  waa  the 
property  of  hia  father  Berenger.  His  inclination  led 
him  to  prefer  a  literary  life;  and  in  order  to  devote 
himself  fully  to  philosophy  he  ceded  his  patrimony 
to  his  brothers.  He  studied  poetry,  rhetoric,  phOoso* 
phy,  jurisprudence,  and  thw^logy,  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  languages,  and  soon  became  familiar  with 
them;  but  schulastic  philosophy  chieQy  engaged  his 
attention.  Though  Brittany  then  possessed  many 
distinguished  scholars,  he  soon  ac^uirvd  all  they 
could  teach.  He  went  therefore  to  Paris,  the  uni- 
versity of  which  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.     Uuillauioe  do  Champeaux  waa  the  mott 
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liai  dispntsat  of  his  time,  and  Abelard,  profitinq' 

hij  iostraotiona,  wwi  often  rietorioiis  over  his 

'  in  ootitavii  of  wit  and  lo^cal  acumen.     The 

Aiip  of   Champeaux  was   »rioa  succeeded   by 

ilj,  ia  wbich  hia  other  acbolari  took  part;  and 

-d,  who  bad  not  jct  oonipleted  bit  tw<*iit.y- 

jeftr,  eac9ipcd  the  conseqiiencea  of  their  ill- 

i  by  fijdttg  falmtelf  at  Melon,  whither  he  waa  soon 

bUowed  by  a  multitude  of  young  men,  who  were 

ndlieed  by  his  reputation  to  leave  the  Bchools  of 

^aria  in  order  to  attend  bi«  lec.'tures.     Hostility,  the 

ffeci  partly  oi  envy^  and  partly,  it  mngt  be  confesaed, 

f  his  own  arroganoe,  still  pursued  him,  and  be  left 

tfelan  for  Corbeil,  where  be  wa«  no  leaa  odmifttd  and 

IfMnecuted.     In  compliance  with  the  odnce  of  hie 

|.|ib jndaiia  be  soon  after  remitted  hla  labours,  for  the 

I  of  mtoring  bis  disordered  health  by  a  jour- 

hia  native  place.     After  two  years  be  ro- 

witb  renovated   strengfth  to  PariSf  became 

ciled  to  bis  former  teacher^  and  opened  a  school 

oric,  the  fame  of  which  soon  depriveil  all  the 

of  their  pnpUa.     He  lectured  on  rhetoric, 

by,  and  theology,  and  educated  many  dis- 

bd  acbolarap  among  whom  were  the  future 

I'bpe  Celestin  II.,  Peter  of  Lombardy,  Bishop  of 

Pariiv  Beretnger,  Biahop  of  Poictiera,  and  St.  Bernard, 

At  this  time  there  resided  at  Paris  a  yonng  lady,  by 

same  Heloiae,  nieoe  to  Fulbert^  a  canon  of  Notre 

I>ame,  then  uf  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  remarkable 

r  lor  ber  beaaty,  genius,  and  varied  v^compliehment^. 

Abelard,  though  he  was  now  thirty-iix  years  of  age, 

I  became  invplred  with  such  violent  love  for  Heloise 

to  for^«t  bis  duty,  his  lectures,  and  his  fame. 

»  was  no  lese  susceptible,     lender  the  pretext 

"ng  her  education  he  obtained  Fulbert'a  per- 

>  visit  her,  and  finally  became  a  resident  in 

His  heartless  conduct  in  not  only  abusing 

)  oonfideooe  which  had  been  placed  in  him,  but  in 

[  circulating  verses  in  which  he  celebrated  his  guilty 

,  trioroph,  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  Fulbert.     He 

I  Mrparated  the  Iovcih,  but  too  late.    Abelard  fled  with 

[  hm  to  Brittany,  where  ehe  was  delivered  of  a  aon, 

Lwbo  died  early.      He  now  resolved  to  marry  her 

ItMfelly.    Fulbert  gave  bis  consent,  the  marriage  was 

Ipnfonned,  and  in  oirder  to  keep  it  secret  Heloise 

IftmKined  with  her  uncle,  wbilat  Abelard  retained 

yhiai  former  lodgings,   and  continued    bis  lectures. 

[They  saw  each  other  but  seldom;  Fulbert,  however, 

L  thought  the  reputation  uf  his  niece  would  be  injured 

^  by  this  secret  anion,  and  made  it  knot^ti  *  but  Hetoise, 

vadoing  AbelariKs  fame  higher  than  her  own  good 

name,  was  so  infatuated  as  to  deny,  with  the  solem- 

f  nity  of  an  oath,  that  any  marriage  had  taken  place. 

Fulbert^  naturully  exasperated,  is  said  to  have  had 

reooorse  to  harsh  treatment,  and  Abelard  succeeded 

I  in  carr^'ing  ber  off  n  second  time,  and  placed  ber  in 

the  cxunvent  of  Argenteuil*      Fulbert  erroneously 

believed  it  was  intended  to  force  her  to  take  the  veil, 

and  under  the  intlaence  of  rage  subjected  Abelard 

I  to  an  ignominious  mntilation.     He  became,  in  con^ 

sequence,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and 

UeUiise  took  the  veil  at  ArgenteuiL     After  time  bad 

somewhat  moderated  bis  grief  he  resumed  his  lee- 

.  tinea  and  inciirred  new  persecutions.    At  the  Council 

uf  Soiseont  (1122),  no  defence  being  permitted  him, 

f  his  Essay  on  the  I'rinity  was  declared  heretical,  and 

[  he  was  condemned  to  bum  it  with  his  own  hands. 

I  Continued  persecutions  obliged  him  at  last  tu  leave 

Itbi  abbey  of  St  I>enis  and  to  retire  to  a  place  near 

I  Kogeni^ur^Seine,  where  he  built  an  oratory,  which 

lbs  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  called  Paradete. 

iBiii^  subsequently  appointed  Abbot  of  St,  GOdas 

Ids  Iwys,  in  Brittany,  he  invited  Heloise  and  her 

Ireligieus  sisterhood  to  reside  at  the  above  oratory, 

I  sad  received  them  there.     The  lovers  saw  each  uthar 


f  here  again  for  the  first  time  after  a  separation  of 
.  eleven  years.  He  lived  afterwards  at  St*  Gildas, 
]  which  iiSfor^ied  bim  but  a  gloomy  residence,  troubled 
aa  he  was  by  tmsuccessful  attempts  to  reform  the 
monks,  who  even  threatened  hia  life,  and  probably 
still  more  by  the  remorse  which  he  could  not  but  feel 
when  he  thought  of  his  treatment  of  Heloise.  St. 
Bernanl  who  hod  long-  refused  to  proceed  against  a 
man  vvhom  be  esteeraed,  tiually  yielded  to  the  re- 
peated remon  a  trances  of  his  friends,  laid  the  doctrines 
of  Abelard  before  the  Council  of  Sena,  in  1140,  httA 
tbeni  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  obtained  an  order 
fnr  his  imprisonment.  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pop«, 
pubUahe^i  hia  defence,  and  went  to  Kome.  Poming 
through  Cluny  he  visited  Peter  the  Yener.able,  who 
was  abbot  there.  This  humane  and  enlightened 
divine  effected  a  reccmciliatiun  between  him  and  hb 
enemies,  but  Abelard  rcMilved  to  end  hii  days  in 
retirement.  The  severe  penances  which  he  impoaed 
upon  himself,  t<-i^ether  with  the  grief  which  never 
left  hi*  heart,  gradually  eoumimed  bin  stn^^ngtb,  and 
he  died,  a  pattern  of  monastic  discijiline,  in  1142,  at 
the  abbey  of  SL  Marcel,  near  ChAlon-sur-Sadne. 
Heloise  begged  bis  body,  and  had  him  buried  in  the 
Paraclete,  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  the  abbess^ 
with  the  view  of  refjosing  in  death  by  hm  side.  In 
is 00  the  ashes  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum 
of  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  in  November, 
1817,  were  depaiitcd  under  a  chapel  within  the  pre- 
cineta  of  the  church  of  ^^onamy.  The  small  chapel, 
in  the  forni  of  a  bcAutiful  marble  monument,  in  which 
the  figures  of  the  ill -fated  pair  are  seen  reposing  side 
by  side,  ia  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
the  Parisian  cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise.  Abelard 
was  distinguiahed  as  a  grammarian,  orator,  logician, 
poet,  musician,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  mathe- 
matician; but  he  has  left  nothing  to  justify  the  rcpa< 
tation  which  be  enjoyetl  among  his  contemporaries. 
As  a  philosopher  he  founded  an  eclectic  system  com- 
monly, but  erroneoualy,  termed  Conceptualisro,  which 
lay  midway  between  the  prevalent  Realism  and 
extreme  Nominalism.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  dis- 
putation. His  love  and  hie  misfortunes  have  secured 
bis  name  from  oblivion;  and  the  man  whom  bis  own 
century  admiretl  as  a  profound  dialectician,  is  now 
oelebrated  a^  the  martyr  of  loveu  The  letters  of 
Abelard  and  Helui^e  have  been  often  published  in 
the  orfginal  and  in  translations.  Pope's  poetical 
epbtlo  Eloisa  to  Abelard  \»  founded  on  them,  Abel- 
ard's  autobiography,  entitled  Historia  Calami tatum, 
is  still  extant.  The  chief  work  on  the  life  of  Abelard 
is  Bemusat's  Alnlard  (two  vols,  Paris,  IS 45).  A 
complete  e<iition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Cousin 
^two  vols.  Paris,  1849-59).  Some  works  of  Abelard 
were  diaeovered  in  recent  years,  among  others  Sic  et 
Non,  a  collection  of  doctrinal  contradictions  from  the 
fathers. 

ABEXCERRAGES,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  distingniabed  Moorish  families  in  Granada  at 
the  time  wlien  thia  kingdom  was  grailtially  sinking 
under  the  bknvs  of  Cbriiitian  Spain.  Their  destruc- 
tion is  cxtnnected  with  a  romantic  incident,  which  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  poems  both  Arabic 
and  Spanifth.  One  of  the  Abencerrages  was  loved 
by  a  Bister  t>f  the  reigning  king,  Abu-Hassan,  and 
gained  admi»«iion  into  the  Alhambra  by  ecaling  its 
walls.  The  king  became  aoquaint*^*d  'w-itb  the  In- 
trigue, and  took  his  revenge  by  collecting  thirty -six 
of  the  Abencerra^fes  within  the  Alhambra  under 
some  spedous  pretext,  and  then  massacring  them. 
Several  survivors  of  the  family  ultimately  embraced 
Christianity,  and  diatinguiahed  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  The  story  is  tt»ld  in 
the  Guemw  Civiles  de  Grenada  by  Gines  Perei  de 
Hyta,  which  professes  to   be   a   translation  of  an 
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Arabic  nuintsscript,  bnt  the  inexorable  crifcidsm  of 
oar  century  bftft  been  At  some  pains  to  discredit  ita 
authtmtii  ity. 

ABEN  EZRA,or  ABRAnAM  Een  Meir  Ben  Ezha, 
a  celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Toledo  abont  1111^, 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  la  Buppoeed  to  have  died  in 
Khodes  about  ll?*!*  He  bears,  among:  bia  country- 
men, the  Bumamei  of  Great.  Wiae,  and  Admirable, 
and  baa  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  works, 
theological,  astronomical,  ko.,  which,  making  some 
allowaDce  for  native  partiality,  almost  justify  his 
high  reputation.  He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
•elf  aa  a  commentator  on  Scripture,  and  has  the  merit 
of  having  brought  allegorical  interpretation  into  dis- 
repute, by  substituting  for  it  the  grammatical  and 
literal  sense.  Hia  commentary  oi.  the  Bible  la.  printed 
in  Buactorf  s  Biblia  Rabbinlca.  BIi  style  is  said  to 
be  elesant^  but  so  coociso  aa  to  become  obscure. 

ABER,  a  prefix  in  Celtic  geographical  proper 
names  signifpng  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  a  river 
into  the  sea,  or  into  another  stream.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

ABKRAVON,  or  Port  Talbot,  a  municipal  and 
f parliamentary  borough  of  Wales  in  Glamorganshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  S  milea  east  from 
Swansea,  on  the  east  side  of  Swansea  Bay.  It 
baa  rapidly  advanced  of  late  years  from  a  mere 
village  to  a  largo  town,  a  rejvult  principally  attri- 
butable  to  the  increase  of  iron  and  coal  mining  in 
the  neighbciurhtiiod,  and  the  erectirm  c»f  extensive 
works  for  the  smelting  of  copii^r,  tin,  and  zinc.  It 
carries  on  an  e  it  tensive  trade  in  the  export  of  coal 
and  wrought  metal,  and  miites  ^ith  Swansea  And 
other  pliicea  in  sendiuv^  a  m«fmber  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  of  miin.  bor.  in  1871,  n^iu4;  in  1881,  4875. 

ABERCONWAY.  or  CoirwAr.    See  Cokwat. 

ABERCROMBTE,  John,  M.D.,  a  diatingulBbed 
writer  on  medical  and  motal  adence,  ftnd  an  eminent 
physician,  son  of  the  Bcv.  George  Aberorombif^,  of 
Aberdeen,  was  bom  in  that  city  tilth  October,  1781. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  and 
his  parental  training  and  example  produced  a  per- 
manent effect  upon  the  character  of  the  son,  who  was 
SfOt  lesa  conspicuous  in  after  life  by  hia  professional 
excellence  than  by  his  Christian  wortb.  He  received 
his  medical  education  in  Edinburgh  when  the  medical 
scho<:d  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  stood  unrivalled  in 
the  empire.  On  completing  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1803,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  being  De  Patuitate  Alpina.  He  Bubseqocntly 
pursued  his  studies  in  London,  and  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1804,  when  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  speedllj  acquired 
an  extensive  practice  as  a  physician,  which  he  re- 
Uined  through  life*  The  benevolence  of  his  nature 
early  exhibited  itself  in  devising  plans  for  the  medical 
superintendence  of  the  poor,  an  object  which  he  pur- 
■ued  with  persevering  zeal  amidst  the  absorbiog  la- 
boon  Incident  to  the  establishment  of  a  professional 
reputation.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  1821,  Dr. 
Abercrombie  liccame  a  crmdidate  for  the  chair  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was 
UDsucceaaf uL  He  stepped,  bo  we  ver,  into  Dr.  G  regory'a 
pracdoe  aa  a  ooDtnlting  physician,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  long  rcssorted  to  by  patients  &om  all  parts  of 
Scotland.  He  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  office 
of  physician  to  the  king  in  Scotland;  and  in  1S34 
the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  in  acknowledgment  of 
hii  professioiuil  eminence^  conferred  on  him  the 
boDormrj  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Apart 
Irani  the  enanring  valoe  of  several  of  his  meoical 
tsmtisai,  hie  literary  celebrity  rests  chiedy  on  the 
ivofk  entitled  Inquiries  ctmceming  the  Intellectual 


Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Tntth,  which  ap- 
peared in  1830,  being  succeeded  in  1S33  by  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Peelings  as  a  sequel  to  the 
former.  These  works  evince  uncommon  jjowers  of 
observation  and  reflection,  combined  with  a  charm* 
ing  ease  and  simpliciby  of  expression,  copious  re* 
sources  of  illustration,  and  a  profound  reverence  for 
revealed  truth.  Wbibt  ho  woa  occupying  the  leisure 
of  yeata  in  the  preparation  of  hia  pnndpal  works  he 
was  economizing  spare  minutes  in  embodying  pioos 
and  practical  lessons  in  the  humble  form  of  Iracti 
for  distribution  amongst  the  |K)or,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  he  was  in  the  bikbit  of  composing  in  bis  carriage 
while  driving  from  place  to  place  in  hia  prof^sional 
visits.  Amongst  the  more  important  works  devoted 
to  medical  and  surgical  topics  are  his  Fatbok^Oil 
and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  BniJi 
and  the  Spinal  Cord;  and  Pathological  and  Practieal 
Eesearches  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Intoatinal  Canal 
and  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen*  He 
died  middenly  on  the  14th  November,  1S44,  of  a 
rupture  of  the  corDuary  vessels  of  the  heart. 

ABEECR05IBY,  Sib  Ralph,  a  distingiiiilied 
British  general  officer,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Meoetric, 
in  the  pariah  of  Logie,  Clackmannantbire.  Being 
designed  by  bis  father  for  the  Scottish  bar,  be  waa 
educated  at  Rugby,  studying  afterwards  from  1753 
to  1755  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  l>lpdg. 
Following  Ms  natural  inclination,  however,  be  en* 
tered  the  army  in  1756.  His  first  commiasion  waa 
that  of  comet  in  the  3d  Regiment  of  Drs^^oon- 
guarda;  and  be  gradually  passed  throagb  all  Ike 
riiaka  of  the  service  until  he  became  a  m»jor-general 
in  1787.  On  the  commencement  of  the  wmr  with 
PnuQce  be  was  empl<\ved  in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  that 
critical  service  displayed  et^ual  skill  and  humanity. 
In  the  attempt  upon  Holland  in  17!^ 3  Sir  Ralph  had 
the  sole  command  on  the  first  landing,  and  both  hii 
troops  aiid  himself  greatly  i^tinguiahed  themselves. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  subsequently 
arrived,  under  whom  Sir  Ralph  acted.  The  final 
failure  of  the  expedition  is  well  known.  In  1795  he 
received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  waa  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  expedition  he  captured  the  islands  of  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia.  St  Vincent,  and  Trinidad,  with  the  settle- 
ments of  Demerara  and  Esseqnibo.  On  hia  return  in 
1798  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland; 
but  his  attempts  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the 
troops  and  restore  tranquillity  in  the  island  met 
with  no  support  from  the  government,  and  be  was 
quickly  removed  to  the  corresponding  command  in 
Scotl&nd.  The  next  and  concluding  service  of  this 
able  and  meritorious  officer  was  in  Uie  expedition  to 
Egypt,  of  which  he  was  oommander4n-chieL  He 
landed,  after  a  severe  contest,  at  Aboukir,  March  8, 
1  SOI ;  and  on  the  21?t  of  the  same  month  waa  fought 
the  battle  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball*  He  kept 
the  field  during  the  day,  and  only  when  he  saw  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat  would  be  allow  himself,  faint- 
ing with  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  to  be  carried  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship.  The  buUet  could  not  be  extracted; 
mortification  set  in,  and  seven  days  later  be  died. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Malta^  and  interred  be- 
neath the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and  a  monument  was 
voted  to  him  by  Parliament  in  St  Paul's  Catiiedral. 
His  widow  was  also  created  Baroness  Abercromby, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  her  late  bus- 
band;  and  A  pension  of  £2000  a  year  was  granted  in 
support  of  the  dignity. 

ABERDARE,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  In  GUroor- 
miahire,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junGtIon  of  the 
Gynon  and  Daiv,  4  milea  south-west  of  Merthyr> 
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TvdviL  The  exinuire  oo«l  »Qd  iron  Tnines  in  the 
vicnutjr  hA?e  caused  a  r»pid  iDcrease  in  tUe  popiila- 
tioa,  and  from  &  small  vUlage  Aberdare  has  become 
cmo  ci  tho  incwt  important  places  of  boeinen  in  South 
Wal^  Tlion  are  now  lomo  handiame  places  of 
wonihlp,  banki^  and  hoteK  &nd  a  public  park.  The 
town  it  well  supplied  ^^ith  water.  It  \b  comiect&d 
bj  railway  and  canal  with  Cardiff,  to  which  it  aend^ 
»  greal  d^  of  coal  for  shipment.  Aberdare  ia  com- 
mmd  in  the  borough  of  Mertbyr  TydM,  and  in 
1871  had  apopu  of  36,112;  in  1881,  of  33,796. 

ABEKDKKNf  a  maritime  county  iti  the  north-east 
of  Scotland,  bounded  en  the  west^  north  wcst^  and 
north,  by  the  oountiei  of  InvemeiB  and  Banff,  on  the 
tonih  and  touth-east  by  those  of  Perth,  Forfar,  and 
Kincardine^  and  on  the  eii£t  and  north  by  the  North 
S^a,  It  is  about  102  miles  in  len^h  K.N.E.  to  w.a.w.» 
•ad  about  60  miles  in  width  at  the  broadest  part,  nt 
ifglll  angles  to  its  length,  diminishing  in  the  south- 
WttSt  to  abi>at  10  miles.  It  has  60  miles  of  a  sea- 
coast,  abont  14  of  which,  from  the  Dee  to  the  Ythan, 
are  low  and  sandy;  the  remainder  is  moetly  bold 
iiZid  rocky,  and  in  some  places  deeply  penetrated  by 
remarkable  Bssures  and  caverns.  The  county  ban 
an  area  of  1,260,625  acres,  and  ia  divided  into  six 
districts  (Mar,  Formartin,  Bucban,  Alford,  Garioch^ 
and  SCmtbbogie),  and  101  pariehefl,  se%'Gral  of  whieh 
•18  imHltfl  It  is  generally  hillyf  and  in  the  south - 
veil  ooonr  several  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Bmt- 
Und.  These  are,  Ben  Macdhui,  -1295  feet  high; 
Caimtoul,  4245;  Cairngorm,  4090;  Bennabuird,  3940; 
Lochiu^ar,  3789;  and  several  others,  varying  from 
9000  to  3700  feet.  These  mountains  present, 
(n  som«  places,  met  perpendicular  precipices,  a 
few  of  tbem  exceeding  1000  feet  in  height.  Their 
smnmits  are  generally  bare,  rounded,  and  covered 
with  detached  mswes  of  granite.  The  predominant 
rocks  of  the  connt^  an  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  gra- 
nite; and  patches  of  serpentine  occur  in  many  parta. 
Trap  rocks  are  of  continnal  occurrence  in  the  inland 
and  hQIy  parts;  and  vdns  or  dikes  of  trap  are  ob- 
served in  parishes  near  the  east  comL  But  its  most 
vslnable  mineral  is  iti  celebrated  building  granite, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  yearly  from 
the  quarries  near  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead.  It  is  of 
two  ciidours,  gray  and  red;  is  extremely  hard,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  other  rocks  are 
limertone^  sandstone,  and  clay-slate,  occurring  in 
sniaU  qnantitj*  Several  descriptions  of  precious 
sfeooesvindnding  rock-crystal  (a  brownish  or  yellowish 
variety  of  which  is  known  as  Caimgonn  etone),  and 
topic,  are  occasionally  found  on  the  mountains,  and 
maH  pleoei  of  amber  on  the  Buchan  coast.  Chaly- 
bssto  tpna^  occnr  in  several  parts  of  the  county^ 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  FFaeer- 
burgh  and  Pananich. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee  and  the  Don, 
both  of  which  enter  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 
The  former  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
Id  the  mountains  which  there  separate  the  latter  from 
Inverness-shire,  at  a  height  of  4000  feet.  The  latter 
haa  ita  source  on  the  west  border  of  the  county,  at  an 
•larfatian  of  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
Tha  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Dee  and  Don,  especially 
the  fotmer,  are  very  valuable,  and  largo  quantities 
of  salmon  are  exported.  Other  streams  are  the 
Tthan,  XJgic,  and  Deveron  or  Dovctoji.  Amongst 
the  lakes  in  Aberdeenshire,  none  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  extent,  may  be  mention  Loch 
Mtjjck,  near  Lodmagar.  It  Is  a  small  sheet  of  water, 
situated  amongst  the  mountains  in  the  south-weat 
part  of  the  county,  at  a  height  of  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  scenery  around  it  is  aingu* 
My  wild  and  picturesque,  a  rock  of  1315  feet  in 
l^aipvDdlcul^r  height  rising  close  by  its  margin. 


In  the  south-west  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  there  are 
some  extensive  forests,  including  the  celebratetl  forest 
of  Mar,  in  which  are  many  magniBcent  wpecimeas  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  some  of  them  supposed  to  be  from  300 
to  400  years  old.  1'be  largest  measure  13  and  14 
fe-et  in  girth  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  a1x>ut 
«JG  feet  in  height  These  forests  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  red  and  roe  deer,  and  all  sorta  of  game. 
The  soil  of  the  county  vanes  gi'eatly*  The  finest 
arable  land  lies  chiefly  between  the  Don  and  the 
Ythan,  In  the  lower  parta  round  the  coa^t,  clay  is 
prevalent;  in  the  u|>per  arable  districts  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  light,  sharp,  sandy  loam. 
S4i4)d,  moor,  and  moss  prov.%il  on  the  h\]h  and  higher 
grounds,  occupying,  with  the  raountaitioaa  tracta'and 
other  waste  lands,  nearly  two-think  of  the  entire 
county.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  mild;  but  the 
summer  short,  and  somewhat  cold.  All  the  crops 
usual  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  exoep- 
tjon  of  wheat,  for  which  neither  the  soil  nor  climate 
are  suitable,  suaxed  well  here.  In  1880  the  total 
area  uuder  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass 
waa  G03,22*>  acres,  of  which  195,316  were  under  oats, 
16,504  under  barley  or  here,  412  under  rye,  114 
under  wheat,  361  uuder  beans  and  pean,  92,972  under 
turnips,  8226  under  potatoes,  and  259,645  under 
clover  and  rotation  graasesi  But  the  most  important 
object  now  with  the  tenantry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle, 

I  immense  numbers  of  which  are  exported  annually. 

\  The  nntivo  breed,  whieb  is  said  to  have  greatly  in- 
crea-wed  in  size  since  the  introduction  of  turnip  feed- 
ing, is  preferred  by  the  beat  judges.  Dairy  huabau- 
dry  has  also  made  great  profjreas.  The  number  of 
cattle  returned  for  1880  was  152,106;  of  shcepv 
137,693;  of  horses,  26,861.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  arc  also  con- 
siderable numbers  employed  in  fishing,  in  quarrying 
and  polishing  granite,  in  ship-building,  and  in  manu- 

I  facturing  industry,  chieEy  in  and  around  the  dty  of 
Aberdeen  {which  see).  The  scenery  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  county  is  of  the  most  magnifi- 
oent  deacriptioD,  and  attracts  numerous  visitors  in 
the  eummei'  season,  the  valley  of  the  Dee  being  the 
locality  most  uiiually  visited.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Dee  is  situated  Balmoral,  the  summer  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria.  (See  Balmoral  Castle,)  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Tounty 
town,  Aberdeen.  Pop.  in  ISOl,  *Ji:i,56y ;  in  1871, 
244,603;  in  1881,  267,963. 

ABERDEEN,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  Hcuport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital,  situated  mostly  on  rising 
ground,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  on  ita  north 
bank;  94  miles  direct  distance  north-east  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  ia  large  and  handsome;  the  streets, 
in  general,  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  hoaaes 
wholly  built  of  fine  grayish  -  white  granite  from 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  street 
in  the  city  is  Union  Street,  with  its  continuations 
Castle  Street  and  Union  Place,  in  the  line  of  which 
a  splendid  granite  bridge,  of  one  arch,  132  feet 
span,  and  56  feet  from  the  base  of  the  pi  era  to  the 
top  of  the  parajjct,  is  thrown  over  the  valkv  of  the 
Den  Bum.  Amoug  the  principal  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  County  Buildings,  a  fine  new 
granite  pile  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  frontage  of 
225  feet  in  Union  Street  and  a  breadth  of  109  feet; 
the  New  Grammar  School,  a  handsome  granite 
building  in  the  Scotch  baronial  style;  the  Royal  In- 
firmary; Gordon^fl  Hospital;  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
HoBpital;  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  with  a  portico  of 
six  Ionic  columns;  Marischal  College;  the  Free  Church 
College;  the  Trades'  Hall;  a  m.-vrket  Inuldiug  the 
largeet  in  Scotland  (burned  April,  1S82);  thebarrRcks; 
the  handsome  new  poatoltice  ;  the  new  theatre  and 
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npem  bonse^  ami  tlie  old  market  croea  in  Cuatle 
Street,  n  tint*  specimen  of  the  nrnAmental  architec- 
ture of  the  seven  teen  th  century.  There  are  several 
bandsoint?  ba,ukB«  two  banks  baving  their  head  ofiioes 
bere,  and  there  being  a]»o  a  iiumbtir  of  branch 
banks.  There  itre  statues  of  the  que«ti  and  prince 
oonBort,  the  former  by  Alexander  Brodic,  the  latter 
by  Marochetti,  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
The  cimrcbe*  in  Aberdeen  are  numerous,  those 
belonging:  to  the  Free  Church  forming  a  considerable 
majority  over  any  other  denomination.  Many  of 
the  atructures  are  handsome,  and  thut  of  the  Kast 
and  West  Chtirchee,  combined  in  one  edifice,  is 
imixwiing.  It  is  nituated  off  Union  Street,  from 
whi«rh  it  U  separated  by  the  St.  Nicholas  Church- 
yard and  A  facade  of  the  Ionic  order.  There  are 
many  cbarttable  and  benevolent  inntitytions.  The 
pricdpal  eatablishment  of  this  cLa^M  is  (.»or«]on*fci  Hm- 
pital,  or  aa  it  will  in  future  bo  called  Gordon's  Col- 
lege, an  institution  which  formerly  niaintaloed  and 
educated  within  its  walk  a  large  number  of  boys, 
the  sons  of  decayed  burgessee,  &c.  It  was  fimnded  by 
Kobert  Gordon,  13th  December,  172i>t  and  wns  addi- 
tionally endowed  by  Alexander  Simi^nn,  of  Collybill, 
in  1 8lfj.  It  is  henceforth  to  aff«>rd  education  to  120 
ffnmdationers  mainly  boarded  out,  and  also  to  te^ich 
diiy  scholars  on  payment  of  fees,  a  new  curriculnm 
of  study  being  adoptetl  Among  other  charitable 
institutiona  are  the  Hoys*  and  Girls*  Hospital,  which 
maintains  and  educates  50  b<iyH  and  r<0  ^rls;  a 
house  of  refuge,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and 
an  asylum  for  tho  blind.  The  Eoyal  Infirmary, 
which  was  established  by  the  magistrates  in  I7'J5', 
van  accommodate  300  patients :  tho  Hoyal  Lunatic 
Aftylum,  which  waa  chiefly  built  by  a  legacy  of 
4;ib/iOO  left  by  Mr.  John  Forbea,  of  Xewe,  haa  an 
average  number  of  20M  patients.  Marischal  CoDege, 
founded  and  endowed  by  George,  Earl  Marischal^  in 
159S,  was  once  a  separate  university,  but  is  now 
unitibd  with  King's  College  in  Old  Aberdeen.  {See 
AastineKM  UKrvEESiTy, )  The  Grammar  School  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  now  under  Scb«xil 
Board  management,  and  the  Board  has  also  a  number 
of  other  schools,  llie  city  ia  excellently  supplied 
with  water,  extemive  water- works  having  lieen 
opened  by  the  queen  in  ISnO.  The  water  is  taken 
from  the  river  Dee  about  25  m.ile8  above  the  city, 
and  the  supply  amounts  to  6,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

Amotig  thif  manufactures  wr«)lJena,  e8[i€cially  win- 
ceys* linen  antl  cotton  goods  bold  an  important  place. 
|}em>bs  are  another  important  manufacture,  one  of  the 
eotnb  manufactories  being  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  ore  also  large  chemical  worka,  provision- curinjj 
works,  soap  and  candle  making  esiabliahments^  brew* 
eriee^  tanneries,  &a  Granite  was  first  polished  in 
this  city;  and  now  there  are  large  establish tnenta  for 
prei*aring  that  atone  for  all  sorts  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental work.  Paper- making  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper  works  there  is  in  the  Uywn  the 
largest  envelope  manufactory,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
world.  Th  ere  are  various  iron  works,  partly  em  pi  o  yed 
in  iron  »hii> building,  and  several  ship  building 
yards,  where  some  M  the  finest  sailing  vessels  for 
the  China  and  Australian  trades  have  been  built. 

The  harbour  of  Aberdeen  i*  spacious,  and  is  ren- 
dered safe  by  a  pier  of  granite  citi  the  north  aide  of 
the  Dec,  extending  into  the  (German  Ocean.  Altera- 
tions in  the  channel  of  the  river  Dee,  the  erection  of 
a  breakwater,  and  the  fivrther  extension  of  the  north 
pier  in  recent  yeans,  are  expected  to  Improve  the 
harbour  entrance,  and  increase  the  trade  of  the  port* 
Tho  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  North  and 
South  America,  tho  Ea«t  Indies,  thf?  Me<literr»ncAn, 
and  the  Baltic.     Tl)e  princi[»al  iuifturtd  are  wheat. 


flour,  coals,  salt,  flax^  lime,  guano,  timber,  and  ir 
Exports— linen,  cotton,  and  wtztolien  good* ;  oati^  1 
ley,  and  t^ere  ;  cattle,  sheep,  pig«,  butter,  eg 
salmon,  herring,  and  granite.  The  trade  in  cattl^ 
sent  to  London  and  other  southern  markets,  is  exten- 
Bive  and  lucrative,  yielding,  it  is  calculated,  a  return 
of  a  million  sterling  annually.  The  herring- fishing 
now  employs  abt>\'e  40U  boats  annually.  1  he  ship- 
ping trade  uf  the  port  has  greatly  increaaed  ol  late 
years.  In  December,  1880,  the  number  of  ireoela 
belonging  to  Aberdeen  was  211 ;  tonnage,  118,182, 
In  that  year  2325  vessels  of  534,039  tons  entered, 
and  2272  vessehi  of  6111^453  tons  cleared  the 
The  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merch:uirliie 
1880  were  valued  at  £780, SG^*),  the  experts  of  hnn 
pnxluce  to  foreign  jx)rt8  at  £1 13,088.  Kegnlar  € 
munictttiou  by  uteatn  is  maintained  between  Ah 
deen  and  Loudon,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Leith,  Caithncfli^^ 
Orkney,  and  Shetland.  On  Girdlcness  Point,  a  little 
south  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  there  stands 
a  lighthouse  exhibiting  two  hxed  light**,  one  over 
the  other,  seen  at  the  distance  of  K3  to  HI  miles. 
There  are  alwo  coloured  leacling-lights  for  the  har- 
bour. A  bar  runs  acrofls  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
ou  which  there  are  17  feet  neaps,  and  21  feet  spring- 
tides. 

Aberdeen,  originally  called  Dei'anhti  by  Ptolemy i 
liecame  known  in  the  Scoto-Saxon  period  by  ihm 
name  of  Aberdoeii  or  Aberthm,  and  in  subaeqjtieat 
age*  by  that  of  Aberilene  or  Aberdeen.  During  the 
reign  of  David  L,  and  probably  tdwut  the  year  1130, 
Aberdeen  was  constituted  a  royal  burgh,  and  "  ~ 
inhabitants  *  btmicn»es  regis/  as  holding  their  burrf 
^jfhnn  immediately  of  the  crown.  In  IHO  the  city 
was  ranked  under  the  *  Laws  of  Burrows/  and  provi- 
eionmo^ie  *that  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council  shall 
he  ebo#en  annually  by  the  common  suffrages  of  all 
the  honest  men  of  the  burgh/  .-Uxmt  the  year  1179 
William  the  Lion  contirtned  the  privileijes  and  im- 
munities enjoyed  in  the  name  of  hii  grandfather,  and 
erected  the  city  into  a  corporation  by  royal  charter^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instrument  of 
the  kind  executed  in  Seutlanci  Thus  enfranchised^ 
the  magistrates  became  entitled  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  natitjnal  Parliament,  or  Scottish  £8tatei._ 
In  lltHj  additionnl  privileges  were  conferred  on  T 
city.  In  1222-23  Alexander  II.  {>crmitted  the  hol4 
ing  of  a  weekly  market,,  xmd  authorized  the  instill 
tion  of  a.  merchant  guild,  or  *  Mercantile  Cnnll 
temity,*  In  1342  David  XL  summoned  a  gene 
council  to  meet  in  the  city,  at  which  former  charti 
were  enlarged*  and  several  improvcmenta  initiate 
The  last  charter  granted  to  the  city  was  by  Charle 
and  is  dated  Oattande,  8epteuiber^»,  163S.  The  pail 
liamentary  borough  {which  alio  includes  Old  Aber- 
deen and  Woodwidej  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Coromoim.  Fop.  in  1861,  73,905;  in  187 1> 
S8,IS9;  in  ISSl,  105,003. 

Old  Aberdeen  ia  a  small  but  ancient  town  and_ 
royal  burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  Don,  about  I 
mile  north  of  the  new  town,  f«f  which  it  now  may  f 
said  to  fonn  a  suburb.     It  consists  of  one  prindp 
street  running  north  and  uouth,  and  seireral  diveq 
ing  lanes  or  alley  a,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  1 
some  villas,     I'he  chief   building?  in  the  town  are 
those  of  Kings  College  and  the  Cathedral  of  St._ 
^Iachar«     The  chief  features  of  the  college  building 
are  the  crown-tower  and  the  chai^el,  the  latter  con 
taintng  some  very  fine  old  carved  wotMj-work.    King' 
College,  fonnerly  an  independent  university,  is  no 
nnittid  with  Marinchal  College  (see  Abkudeen  Um 
TEBaiTV),     Tho  nave  and  t>iile  oitjleT^  of  the  cathe 
now  use<l  us  the  pariah  church,  and  two  ispires  at  1 
west  end,  ore  all  that  remains  of  the  original  sti 
ture,  A  ma^iticeut  building  commenced  about  13514 
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ver  ibd  Doa  near  the  town  is  &  fine  old  Gothio 
ridge  of  one  arch,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
b«en  erected,  ocoording  to  some  account  a,  by 
Bmcci,  and  celebrated  in  Scotch  tradition 
Ilia  name  of  the  'Brig  a'  Balgownie/     Foi*, 

ABERDEEN,  Geobob  Hamii/ton  Gordo^t,  Eaul 
r,  A  Doled  Bri tilth  statesman,  was  born  at  Edinbturgh 
I  SSth  Jannary,  1784.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
EhoQl,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Jobn'A  College,  Cam* 
lliridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1804.     He  had  pre- 
Ivioujly,  in  ISO  I,  accompanied  as  attach^  Lord  Com- 
Itiii'e  einbaasy  to  France^  which  resulted  in  the 
'  joi  the  trea^  of  Amiens  in  the  following  year, 
•fore  returning  home  be  proceeded  south  to  Greece; 
Iftdd,  after  traveniing  that  ancient  land  with  all  the 
IcDthufliaKm  of  an  ardent  claesicat  scholar^  retraced 
I  liis  steps  to  England   through  Turkey  and  KuftHia. 
[Shortly  i^ter  his  return  he  established  the  Athenian 
iSodieiy,  one  indispensable  qualification  for  being  a 
of  which  was  to  have  visited  Greece,  and 
this   circmnstauce  the  epithet  of  *  Athenian 
[  Aberdeen '  wae  affixed  to  Lord  Aberdeen  by  Lord 
I  Byron«     Aa  the  reeult  of  his  classical  studies  and 
[  ioTcaiigationi  be  contributed  an  article  to  the  Edin- 
Keview  on  the  topography  of  Troy,  in  which 
irbat  severely  bandied  Sir  William  Gell«  and 
ao  introduction  to  Wilkin s's  translation 
tivioa,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
r  architectore  in  Greece.an  emt^y  subsequently  published 
[  in  a  separate  form  in  1S22.     In  lSOt>  Lord  Aberdeen 
I  entered  Parliament  as  a  Scottish  representative  peer, 
~  in  1813  was  intrusted  by  the  British  govern- 
,  with  a  mission  to  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of 
I  the  emperor  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
i*ln-Iaw,  and  join  the  coalition  of  sovereigns 
;  Booftparte.     In  this  responsible  duty,  which 
i^naaiiilv  effected  through  n^otiation  with  Prince 
ftcttenuco,  the  young  diplomatist  acquitted  himielf 
[  with  great  }ndgment,  and  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  govemmeot.    At  most  of  the  bloody  engage- 
ments in  Northern  Germany  be  was  present ;  and 
from  the  experience  thus  acquired  of  the  horrors  of 
war  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  that  aversion  to  it 
which  at  a  later  period  exposed  him,  in  bis  political 
adminietmtion,  to  the  charges  of  pusillanimity  and 
!  traai  of  spirit.   Besides  the  Empei'or  of  Austria,  T^rd 
Aberdeen  was  also  successfully  employed  in  detach- 
ing Murat  from  the  French  alliance;  aud  he  after- 
wwds,  along  with  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles 
BtewKTti  represented  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Cha- 
tilloiL     On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Bnglandf  and  from  this  period  till  1S28  lived  in 
•tCMt  rednement.     In  1814  he  had  been  created  a 
peer,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
,  in  Ida  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Austria. 
IS2S  he  became  foreign  secretary  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington'a  administration,  anil  while  in  that 
capacity  gave  evidence  of  the  strong  Legitimist  feel- 
ing with  which  he  was  imbued,  by  characterizing 
the  battle  of  Navarino  as  *  an  untoward  event/     He 
*  was,  neverthelcsB,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  bill  re* 
I  pealing   the  test  and  corporation  acts,  a  measure 
[^^^effeded  by  the  ministry  under  which  he  served,  and 
alio  advocated  the  bill  for  the  i; mancipation  of 
I  Ca,tholics.     During  the  Khort  prtmierahip 
rBob«rt  Peel  in  1934-35,  he  acted  as  colonial 
and  on  the  subsequent  accession  of   Sir 
to  the  premiership  in  1841,  again  took  office 
'  a*  iecrvtary  for  foreign  affairs.     On  13th  June,  1843, 
k  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  for  the  re- 
I  noMd  of  doubts  i«g«rdiag  the  admission  of  mimsters 
\  to  benefices  in  Sootland;  but  though  it  was  passed 
into  law  that  session,  the  meaaure  was  oonsldersd  far 
too  weak  by  the  anti-patronage  party,  and  did  not 


prevent  the  disruption  of  the  church  which  occurred 
that  year.  Quitting  olHce  with  his  chief  in  1846, 
whose  views  on  the  question  of  free- trade  he  thor- 
oughly coincided  witb,  he  came,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Hubert  Feel  in  1S50,  to  be  regarded  aa  the  leader  of 
the  Conservativo  free-trade  i*arty.  On  the  inability 
of  the  Derby  ministry  to  maintain  its  place  Lord 
Al)erdeen  was  instructed  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  office  in  1S53  as  head  of  tk 
coalition  ministry .  The  principal  event  which  marks 
his  administration  is  the  Bugalan  war;  but  the  tardi- 
ness which  he  displayed,  and  unwiUinsfness  to  enter 
into  hostiiities,  the  result  of  his  constitutional  aver- 
tfiori  to  warlike  measures,  irritated  tlie  country,  who 
deemed  that  the  national  honour  had  thiii)  been  com - 
promiaeii  In  1855,  a  majority  of  the  Houbo  of 
Commons  having  decided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  a  motion  which  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
had  uniformly  resisted,  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet 
ensued,  and  iJord  Falmerston  took  the  pcjst  of  premier. 
This  event  marks  the  close  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
public  career;  he  died  on  the  14th  December,  1860. 
ABERDEEN  UNIVEHSFrY,  This  university, 
as  at  present  constituted,  derives  its  origin  from  two 
dilTerent  foundations:  one,  the  University  and  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494  by  William 
Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  authority 
of  a  Papal  bull  obtained  at  the  instance  of  King 
James  IV.;  the  other,  Mariscbal  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1593  by  George 
Keitb,  Earl  Mariscbal,  by  a  charter  ratlHed  by  act 
of  Parliament.  By  act  of  Farliameut  the  two  foun- 
dations were,  from  and  after  the  15th  September, 
1860,  united  and  incorporated  into  one  university 
and  college,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  L^uiver- 
sity  of  Aberdeen.  The  university  is  a  corjwrato 
bodYi  consistiDg  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  principal^ 
professors,  registered  graduutes  aud  alumni,  and 
matriculated  students.  Its  government  is  admin* 
istered  by  the  University  Court,  the  Senatus  Aca* 
demi^us,  and  the  General  Council  By  virtue  o! 
this  Universities'  Act  it  takes  rank  among  the  uni- 
versitiefl  uf  Scotland  aa  from  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Kin^^'s  College,  1494*  The  chancellor  is  the 
head  of  the  university,  and  it  is  through  him  or  his 
deputy,  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is  appointed  by  him, 
that  degrees  are  conferred  on  those  found  qualified 
by  the  Senatus  Aeodemicus.  Changes  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  university  must  receive  his 
sanction.  He  is  elected  for  life  by  the  General 
Council,  of  which  he  is  president  The  rector  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the  matriculated 
students,  divided  into  four  nations:  1,  Mar,  consisting 
of  those  born  within  the  city  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes;  2,  Buchan,  those  born  in  Bantftihire  and 
the  remaining  parishes  of  Aberdeenshire;  3,  Moray, 
those  born  in  the  counties  of  Moray,  Invcniess,  and 
the  other  liorlhera  counties ;  4,  Angus,  all  those  not 
included  in  the  other  nations.  Each  nation  chooses 
a  procurator,  and  the  rector  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
curators ;  and  should  there  be  an  equality  of  votes, 
the  chancellor,  or^  failing  him,  the  principal,  has  the 
casting  vote.  The  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
University  Court,  Senatus  Academictia,  and  General 
Council  are  simibir  to  t&ose  of  tlie  some  bodies  in 
the  other  Scotch  universities,  but  wo  nicinber  of  the 
to%vn-oouncil  has  a  seat  at  the  University  Court,  as 
at  Edinburgh.  (See  Edirbcroh,  Usivi:nsnT  of.) 
The  professors  are  dassiHed  under  the  four  faculties 
of  arts,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  The  art^  faculty 
includes  thechidrsof  Greek,  humanity  (Latin),  tnoral 
phUosopbyj  natural  history,  logic,  of  all  of  which  the 
crown  is  patron ;  and  those  of  mathematics  and  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  which  the  Univefsity  Couit  is 
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patron.  The  faculty  of  diviiiitj  include  the  chftlri 
i>f  (livitilty  and  church  history^  oriental  Iftngnagea, 
dix'iuity  smd  biblicul  criticidnu  tinder  the  pfttnmagie 
of  the  crown;  and  Bystematic  tht^olo^y — patrons,  the 
itiodenhtor  and  Hixtoon  commksioaera  of  the  Synod 
nf  Aberdeen,  principal  of  tho  imivcraity,  a  profesaor 
chosen  by  the  Senatua^  and  dean  or  other  member 
of  faculty  of  divinity,  'i'he  faculty  of  law  i»  repre- 
sented by  one  chair,  the  patron  being  the  University 
Court,  bat  the  professor  of  medloiu  jurisprudence 
is  also  a  member  of  this  faculty.  The  faculty  of 
medicine  includes  the  chairs  of  chcmbtry,  medical 
]ogio  and  jurisprudence — patrotia^  the  University 
Uonrt;  natural  history,  practice  of  medicine,  anatotoy, 
•nrgery,  institutes  of  medicine,  materia  medica,  mid- 
wifery, botany — ^patron,  the  crown.  The  arts  session 
lastd  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginmng  of 
April,  and  the  curriculum  extends  over  four  yean, 
^rbere  are  a  large  number  of  bursaries  (that  is,  scholar- 
ships, or  exbibitions)  connected  ^-ith  the  university, 
many  of  them  bcinr^  open  to  public  competition,  while 
others  are  in  the  gift  of  private  personsL  The  total 
annual  value  of  those  held  by  arts  students  amounts 
to  about  £3800,  the  value  of  each  being  from  £6  to 
£40  |>er  annum;  among  the  divinity  students  are 
distributed  bursaries  of  the  annuzd  value  of  £640. 
Scholarships  and  prizes  of  the  value  of  about  £1000 
are  given  yearly  at  the  end  of  the  arts  curriculum. 
I'he  univeraty  library  contains  over  80,000  vols.  The 
students  usually  number  nearly  700  in  winter.  The 
Aberdeen  University  unites  with  that  of  Glasgow  in 
sending  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
degrees  granted  by  the  universitv  are  M.A,,  B.D., 
B.D,,  LKD..  M.B.,  CM.,  and  M.D. ;  tho  de-rees  of 
X>.D.  and  LhSh  are  merely  honorary. 

ABERDE  V  Il^TE,  or  AfiJCftDtTlNi.     See  Siaein. 

ABERGAVENNT,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  and  14  miles  south-west  of 
the  tovm  of  that  name,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
risjfig  ground,  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk  and  Ga- 
vcnny,  the  former  of  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  It  cctusists  mainly 
of  three  streets,  forming  respectively  thoroughfares 
to  Herefortl,  Monmouth,  and  Brecon.  AbergaTennj 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  wigs  and 
flannels,  but  both  are  now  extinct,  the  principal  mann- 
faoturet  remaining  bein?  that  of  woollen  goods  and 
shoes.  There  is  a  conslaerable  retail  trade  resulting 
from  the  extensive  oosl  and  iron  mines  in  the  \'icinity. 
Pop.  in  1871,  4803  ;  in  18S1,  72S5, 

ABEKNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was 
l»orn  in  1704-65  in  London,  and  early  in  life  became 
the  pupil,  and  subsequently  the  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated Juhn  Hunter.     In  17  87  he  became  assistant- 
•ttfgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  shorUy 
«fitrwiu^  took  the  place  of  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
sorigery.     In  1S15  he  was  elected  pindnal  surgeon, 
and  under  his  auspices  the  bo^tal  attained  a  cele- 
brity which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.     He  pub- 
lished Surgical  Observations  in  two  vols.,  and  Lectures 
in  one  voLj  explanatory  of  Mr.  Hunter  s  opinions  of 
the  vital  prooeasee;  beeidei  smaller  essays.     In  one 
of  hsB  essays  he  gives  an  account  of  cases  in  which  he 
had  tied  the  carotid  and  external  iliac  arteries,  and 
the  success  of  these  bold  and  meritorions  operations 
established  his  fame.     The  most  important  of   his 
writings  was  The  Constitutional  Origin  and  Trcat- 
iTient  of  Local  Diseases.     He  died  on  the  18th  of 
A'     '    '   "\     He  was  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits 
n  I  1  in  ess  of  his  manner  in  addressing  patients. 

Ka^......  .„Ad  diet  were  his  principal  means  of  cure; 

and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  addresa  sickly 
or  dyspeptical  patients  of  the  higher  classes  thus — 
'Matlam,  keep  your  money  to  buy  a  skipping-rope!' 
or  ^Sir,  11  vo  on  uxpence  a  day— and  earn  it!*     Yet 


bis  roughness  was  all  on  the  outside^  for  at  beatt  1 
was  sympathizing  and  generous,  being  known,  tn  tl 
midst  of  the  most  distinguished  practice,  to  dev<y 
much  of  bis  time  and  talents  to  the  poor  and  destiti  ' 

ABEKEATION  OF  LIGHT,  an  astronom 
ftberratioE ;  observed  displacement  of  the  heavenljf 
bodies  explained  ai  being  caused  by  the  velocity  of 
light  from  those  bodies  being  compounded  with  the 
velocity  of  tbo  spectator  in  the  earth*s  orbit  Smp- 
pose  a  line  of  railway  running  due  north  and  fCMn, 
and  that  the  wind  ia  blowing  due  east ;  an  obaemr 
on  an  engine  goiniy;'  north  with  the  same  veloci^  m 
the  wind  woni Ji  feel  the  wind  as  blowing  from  the 
north  cast — that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  engine  com- 
pounded with  an  equal  velocity  at  right  angles  to  it 
produces  on  aberration  of  the  art  or  direction  of  the 
wind  of  46*.  The  greater  the  velocity*  of  the  wind 
as  compared  with  the  ^ehjcity  of  the  engine,  the 
smnller  the  angle  of  alx^rration;  and  if  the  velocity 
of  the  engine  and  the  angle  of  aberration  are  known, 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  can  be  determined,  and, 
conversely,' knowbg  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  that  of 
tho  spectator  c;m  W  found  The  directaon  of  a 
star  is  the  art  of  the  light  from  the  star,  and  tlie 
velocity  of  the  light  from  the  star  being  compounded 
with  the  velocity  of  the  spectator  in  the  earth's  orbit 
at  the  time  when  the  direction  of  the  spectator's 
velocity  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  stu 
gives  an  al^erration  of  20  5";  knowing,  then,  the 
spectator  8  velocity,  we  have  the  data  for  diacoTering 
the  velocity  of  light,  and  knowing  the  velod^  of 
light  we  have  a  means  of  determining  the  veloci^ 
of  the  spectator.  A  star  in  the  pole  of  the  eoUptk 
hoe  a  direction  always  at  right  angles  to  the  mctioo 
of  the  earth,  hence  it  describes  a  small  circle  41"  m 
diameter  in  the  course  of  a  year  about  its  trtM  posi- 
tion ;  a  star  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  appears  to 
move  along  a  right  line  41'^  in  length ;  stsxB  inter- 
mediate describe  ellipses  whoso  major  axes  are  41". 
llie  velocity  of  the  earth  divided  by  the  number 
representing  the  velocity  of  light  is  equal  to  the  tan- 
gent of  20-5" 

ABEEYSTWITH,  a  seaport,  munidpal  Mad  pmr* 
liamentary  borough,  and  fashionable  watering-plaoe 
of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  and  S3  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name  on  Cardigan  Bay. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  well  paved  and  lighted; 
the  houses  substantially  built^  many  of  them  large 
and  handsome.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  two 
churches,  one  of  them  a  bonddome  edifice;  tiie 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists^  and 
Roman  Catholics,  some  of  them  elegant ;  a  splendid 
hotel — the  Queen's;  the  University  College  of  Wales^ 
a  fine  Gotliie  structure;  the  custom-house,  aasembly- 
rooms,  and  town-halL  The  Marine  Parade  is  aa 
elegant  crescent,  and  the  Marine  Terrace  a  fine 
range  of  buildings.  The  town  is  now  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathin>;,  and  there  ia  no  lack  of  aecom* 
modatioiL  and  attractions  for  summer  visitors.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle,  on  a  bold  promontory  a  little  to 
the  west,  are  picturesque;  and  the  public  walks  com- 
mand extensive  views,  and  are  much  admired.  T~ 
harbour  is  good.  Tho  exports  are  chiefly  leadn 
oak-bark,  com,  and  butter;  the  importa,  coal,  li] 
timber,  &c.    Pop.  in  1871,  6898  ;  in  liiSl,  iJ»*(J4. 

ABEYANCE,  nearly  identical  with  an  old 
man  French  term  signifying  expectatioHj  or  rather 
cxpectanct/,  is  used  in  law  to  designate  the  condition 
of  a  fee  or  inheritance  which  is  not  actually  vested 
in  any  one,  but  is  in  a  manner  waiting  to  vest  in  tbe 
person  who  ahall  first  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
tenure  by  which  it  is  held.  Its  most  familiar  use  at 
present  is  in  regard  to  titles  of  honour,  which,  being 
descendible  to  heirs  general,  fall  into  abetfonee  when 
the  holder  dies  leaving  only  daughters.     In  this  caM 
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» tiye  b  nol  prof  Mrljf  «x.tluct,  bec»use  it  is  optional 
\  tb»  crown  to  keep  it  tklivc,  or  ftt  leftst  to  revive 
r  oonferzizi^  it  on  one  particulikr  dftiighter,  or  tbe 
"*       r  of  one,  to  the  mduiiioii  ol  tlie  others. 

Ry  »  luuDO  oommon  to  maay  rulers  of  the 
of  Oirfao^ue  in  Mesopotiimiat  which  was 
i  bj  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Chabora^  and 
» i«Btg«  of  T»irue,  and  hod  ita  capital  at  Edes^a, 
lilt  Id^gdom  was  founded  in  tbs  second  half  of  the 
leeoBd  osDiory  BsC.,  and  was  destroyed  in  tbe  earlj 
piffi  of  llio  Ihinl  oenturj  a. a,  in  Uie  reign  of  tbe 
fwygr  GbmeaUn.    One  of  the  kings  of  this  name, 
■IfBlWfiil  Afihomo^  'the  Block/  who  lived  during^  tbe 
i  of  thiA  !&npcror  TibenuA,  has  acquired  some 
^  f  iSL  oomnection  vrith  a  letter  which  he  woa 
I  bSTe  written  to  our  Saviour,  requestin;^  him 
\  and  care  bini  of  a  disease  uuder  which  he 
The  spuriottsnesa  both  uf  tbe  letter 
llwed  answer  to  it  has  been  proved,  and 
Llj  acknowledged,  but  Genoa  oncf  Home  con- 
ihe  honour  cS  possessing  a  portrait  of  our 
rhich  is  said  to  have  been  scut  to  the  king 
Tok  ^  same  oocasion. 

ABIES.     See  Fm  and  SpRtJCE. 
ABIXGDOXt  a  miimcipal  and  parliamentary  bo- 
nmgh  of  Engljhnd,  in  Berluhire,  50  miles  north-west 
of  London,  on  tlie  right  bonk  of  the  Thames,    It  has 
a  handsome  market-house,  two  parish  churches,  one 
«f  Ibem  n  hu^ge  Gothic  edifice  with  a  fine  spire,  and 
1  other  places  of  worship,  including  a  fine  new 
cfaApeL      There  is   a   grammar-school, 
in  the  pubUc  psriL     It  has  eight  scholar- 
to  Pem.btoke  College,  Oxford.     Malting  and 
f  are  carried  on,  besidcji  tbe  making  of 
men's  clothing,     Abin^^don  is  an  old 
\  dedves  its  name  from  an  abbey  established 
f  Sftrly  date.     It  wan  an  important  place  in 
I  tiroes,  and  Offa,  Idng  of  ^lercio,  bad  a 
ber«.     Pop.  of  mun.  Kin  in  1871,  6790;  of 
rt571 ;  in  ISSl.  5662  and  6608. 
1«X;ENES1&     See  Gksbration   (Spontas- 
I  Adcs), 

ABJURATIOX,  Oath  of.     See  Oath. 
ABLATIV'E,  the  name  of  a  case  in  tbe  declcn^^iou 
f^Cf  Doctna,  &i]Jective«^  and  pronouns.     Its  root  signi- 
fioatioa  is  that  of  place  whence  or  where.     Clotiely 
akin  to  this  is  that  of  time  when,  which  it  is  also 
nsed  to  indicate.    From  this  fundamental  meaning 
sfiee  those  ol  cense,  means^  instrument,  or  manner. 
TUt  oiM  Is  fbond  in  only  a  few  of  tbe  Indo-Euro- 
mh  lanptupsi^  for  exampte^  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and 
Old  SlftDOllicL    Sndi  adverbial  phrases  ss  the  enemy 
having  been  defeated,  in  the  sentence,  *The  enemy 
hating  been  defiwkted,  the  general  pitched  a  camp,' 
■le  esprSB^   '  '    T     la  by  whs.t  is  called  the  abUtive 
abnltite  (  •  >,  dux  caatra  posuit*) ;  but  in 

leallly  ench  .......... ^  always  exprtMs  some  circum- 

staoos^  inch  as  time,  noanner,  cause,  ^c,  which  it  la 
the  proper  fonction  of  the  ablative  to  express.  In 
Nioilar  cases  the  Sjuukiit  uses  tbe  locative  ease,  the 
Greek  tho  ^^nitive,  the  German  the  accusative,  and 

tbsf:i  '■ 

Al  IFICATIOJC. 

JLbu  .f^-'—-^--^^  --''f  »  town  in  Ruftaia,  the 
espitnl  of  the  government  of  Abo  Bj^irnel>org  in 
Roaaiaik  Finland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Aurajoki,  not 
fir  from  its  month  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  was 
foanded  hv  the  Swedes  in  1157,  and  waa  the  capital 
of  aU  ilzdand  till  1319,  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
Helssnigforo.  It  consists  of  regular,  spacious,  and 
well'paved  streeta  It  hjia  also  several  squares,  the 
fiaost  of  which  is  that  in  which  tbe  ancient  cathedral 
stands.  Abo  bas  a  gymnasium,  a  navigation  school, 
and  a  theatre;  is  the  see  of  n  Protestant  arobblsbop^ 
oad  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  Cor  South  Finland; 


carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  timber, 
and  builds  many  ships.  Owing  to  the  shsdlowncss 
of  tbe  harbour,  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  3  miles 
below.  By  the  txjace  of  Abo  (17tb  August,  1743), 
which  teniiiiiate<l  the  war  Ijegna  in  1741  by  Sweilen 
against  Rusgia,  the  proviuco  of  KimmenegAnl^  with 
Beveral  fortresses,  waa  handed  over  by  the  former  to 
the  latter,  Hcti;  alio  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  concluded  in  1812  was  ratified.    Pop.  16,109. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.     See  Slavbrv, 

ABOMEY,  or  Agoomet,  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Dahomey,  in  West  Africa,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
near  the  coast  of  GuinesL     See  Daiiomxt. 

ABORIGINES,  the  name  given  in  general  t<j  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  a  country,  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  land  from  the  be- 
gimiing  {ah  oriffmc).  The  word  ia  Latin,  and  if  this, 
which  is  the  most  probable  derivation,  Ije  accepted  as 
correct,  it  correspoudu  to  the  Greek  nuior/ahonet 
(from  the  ground  itself).  The  name  was  applied  by 
the  ancient  Romans  In  the  tirst  instance  to  a  parti* 
cnlar  trilw  of  Felattgian  origin  settled  in  the  Ai^en- 
nines  in  the  di^tiiet  round  Rieate  (now  Rieti),  Being 
expelled  from  their  original  scttlementsby  theSabine«, 
they  migrated  south-westwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  wbeooe  they  drove  the  Siculi  whom  they  found 
settled  there.  They  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Latini^  so  that  the  Romans  themselves  could  claim 
descent  from  the  abori§:ines.  The  whole  story  belong 
to  Latin  legendary  history,  and  while  many  modem 
scholars  adhere  to  the  legend  as  containing  important 
elements  of  truth,  Mominsen  sees  in  it  only  a  relic 
of  the  hiBtorical  speculations  of  the  Latin  stock. 

ABORTION,  the  expulsion  of  the  fostus  before  it 
is  capable  of  indefiendent  existence.  This  may  take 
place  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  before  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  twenty -eighth  week,  A  child  bom 
after  that  time  m  said  to  l>e  premature,  AlK>rtive 
children  are  not  necessarily  sUIl-bom,  but  although 
they  may  live  for  a  short  time  after  birth  they  are 
not  capable  of  continuing  in  life.  Abortion  txdtes 
plaoe  most  frequently  in  tbe  tirst  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  especially  in  the  third  month.  It 
may  take  place  soon  id'ter  conception.  It  ii  most 
common  at  the  periods  when  menf«truation  would 
have  occurred  hail  the  woman  not  been  pregnant. 
Abortion  may  be  the  result  of  tbe  general  debility  or 
ill-health  of  the  mother  (syphilis  is  &  frequent  cause), 
or  on  the  contrary  of  a  plethoric  curuititution-,  it  may 
also  be  due  to  special  atfections  of  the  uterus  (disease 
or  displacement),  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  ovum^ 
or  placentS)  or  to  external  inQuencea,  such  as  severe 
exertions,  sudden  shocks,  and  violent  emotions.  In 
general  abortion  is  produced  by  any  circumfitance 
that  either  directly  or  indireetly  destroys  the  life  of 
the  fcetus.  Various  medicinal  substances,  generally 
violent  enuuenogogues,  or  drastic  medicines,  are  be* 
lieved  to  have  the  effect  of  provoking  abortion,  and 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  The 
symptoms  of  imminent  abortion  in  pregnant  women 
include  all  the  indications  of  extreme  physical  weak- 
neee  and  distress,  together  with  such  special  sym^ms 
as  epasmodic  muscular  movements  in  the  region  of 
the  loins,  a  frequent  tendency  to  make  water,  and  a 
flow  of  blood  and  other  fluids  from  the  genital  organs. 
Women  who  have  once  aborted  are  specially  liable  to 
a  repetition  of  the  accident,  and  must  therefore  exer- 
cise particular  care  about  that  |>eriod  of  their  preg- 
nancy when  their  former  miscarriage  or  miscarriages 
oocorred,  whether  there  are  symptoms  of  another 
miiJcarriage  or  not  They  must  enjoy  perfect  rest 
both  of  body  and  mind,  maintain  a  horizontal  p*jsi- 
tion  in  a  room  of  mfMierate  and  uniform  temperature, 
and  abstain  from  all  exciting  food  and  drink,  and 
active  medicines.    In  some  very  rare  cases  phys' 
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find  it  necessATy  to  bring  about  abortion  by  artificial 
means  in  order  to  ftave  the  life  of  tbe  parent.  In 
English  law  tbe  usiu^  of  any  poUon  or  other  noxioua 
thing,  or  of  any  iDittrnmeivti  to  procure  abortion,  ia  a 
fdoDjr,  whether  these  xneans  be  used  by  the  woman 
on  whom  the  attempt  b  made^  or  any  other  person; 
and  the  guilty  penion  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  otherwise,  or  impriaonment.  The  procuriiii^ 
of  any  poison,  or  other  noxioun  thing,  or  of  any 
instrument,  in  the  knowledge  that  such  poii$on,  or 
noxious  thing,  or  instrument  ifl  intended  to  be  usc^d 
to  procure  abortion  ia  a  misdemeanour  pimisbable 
with  penal  servitude  or  impriaonment  (2i  and  25  Vict, 
cap.  c,  B.  S8,  fi'J).  In  Scotland  there  ia  no  statute 
condemning  the  practice  of  abortion,  but  it  is  an 
offence  that  may  be  dealt  with  by  common  law. 

ABORTION)  a  term  m  botany,  denoting  the  sup- 
pression by  non-development  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parts  of  a  flower,  which  consists  norrLoUy  of  four 
whorls — namely,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  development  all  the  parts  of 
the  floral  whorls  are  reg^ular  and  ByiumetricaL  Modi- 
ficatioiQS  in  thttir  regularity  and  symmetry  depend  on 
?baogw  ooourring  during;  their  growth,  as  by  the 
•dhesion  of  one  part  to  another,  the  union  of  dif  erent 
whorls,  the  entire  abortion  or  disappearanoe  of  Boms 
parts,  and  the  multiplication  of  othen. 

ABOUKIB,  the  ancient  Canopus,  now  a  smalt 
^llla^  situated  on  the  Ej^yptlan  coast,  1 U  miles  east 
of  Alexandria.  Aboukir  Bay  bos  become  diatiii^ 
ipiishcd  in  modem  times  by  the  no^val  battle  in  which 
the  English  admiral,  Nelson,  annihilated  the  French 
tloet  between  the  1st  and  tbe  ^d  of  August,  1793. 
'J 'he  latter  sailed  on  May  19,  17^8,  from  the  harbour 
of  Toulon,  to  convey  an  army  to  E'*ypt  under  tbe 
command  of  General  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  the 
EngUah  admir&l,  St  Vincent,  w^ho  w.ts  cruising  before 
Cidiz,  received  information  of  this,  be  despatched 
Beftr-ftdrniral  Nelaon  with  fourteen  ehips  of  the  Une 
to  the  l^leditcrraucan  with  orders  to  seek  and  attack 
the  French  fleet.  August  1,  Nelson  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  French  ships  in  the  road  of  Aboudkir,  and  gave 
•  the  signal  of  battla  Although  the  French  fleet  was 
auchdred  in  a  curved  Une,  as  near  as  possible  to  a 
mull  island,  protected  by  a  battery  of  cannon  and 
tuorian,  NelioQ  suddenly  ordered  half  of  his  force 
to  break  through  between  the  island  and  the  French 
line  of  battle,  and  to  tail  under  the  shore  In  the  rear, 
while  the  other  balf  approached  tbeLr  front  and 
anchored  within  pistol -shot;  so  that  tbe  French  ahips 
were  attacked  from  all  sides.  At  sunst^t  alxjut  baif- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  battle  began. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  five  French  ships  were  dis* 
masted  and  taken.  The  French  admiral,  Brueys, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball;  his  ship,  C Orient^  haw- 
ever,  continued  the  battle  with  great  spirit  until  ehe 
took  fire.  About  ten  o'clock  this  splendid  vessel  of 
120  guns  blew  up.  Of  1000  men,  but  seventy  or 
eighty  were  saved.  Captain  Coitabianca  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  his  son,  a  boy  twelve  years  old, 
voluntarily  remained  in  tbe  burning  ship  and  shared 
his  fate.  The  other  ships  continued  the  cannonade 
tiU  the  moroiDg,  which  witnessed  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  French  fleet.  But  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  eiscapod  to  Malta  and  Corfu;  mns  ships  of 
the  line  were  taken,  one  blown  up,  ^^^  another, 
together  with  a  frigate,  burned  by  the  French  them> 
selves;  one  frigate,  however,  was  sunk.  Thus  the 
naval  fiower  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
for  a  tame  annihilated,  and  the  British  flag  waved 
triumphant  from  Gibraltar  to  Alexandria.  Two 
important  laud  engagements  were  also  fought  near 
Aboukir.  In  the  flrst  fought  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1799,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Turks  under  Mustapha: 
la  tho  second,  fought  Ikiarch  8^  180 1,  Sir  Kalph 


Aliercrtiraby  efTocted  the  landing  of  ft  British  army 
against  tbe  French. 

AHOU  SAMBOITL.  See  Ipsa. JIBOUU 
ABRACADABRA,  a  term  of  incantation  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  cutiftj? 
fevers,  especially  the  slow  fevers,  the  intennittcot  of 
four  days,  and  the  hemitritieus^  m  called  by  Wi^^ 
crates,  which  was  generally  ffttaL  At  presemt  thii 
word  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  jest,  without  any 
particular  meaning,  like  kocu4  pocus.  According  tt» 
Q.  Serenas  SammMnicus,  it  ought  to  be  writt«ii  so  a* 
to  form  a  magic  tHangle,  in  order  to  produoe  the  sop* 
fxieed  effect,  viz,: — 

ABBAOADABB 
ABRAOADAB 
ABRAOADA 
A  B  &  A   0  A   D 
A   B   B   A   0   A 
A   B  B  A  O 
ABBA 
ABB 
A   B 

Thus  written  on  any  material  it  was  worn  ti  n 
amulet 

ABRAHAM.     See  JEwa 

ABRAHAM  X  SANCT^A  CLARA,  a  German 
pulpit  orator,  bom  in  KrHhenheimHtetten,  in  Suabia, 
in  1642.  His  true  name  was  LTJrich  Megerle.  He 
was  di»tingULished  as  a  preacher  for  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions.  At  Marienbrunn,  in  the  enrutli 
of  Austria,  be  joined,  in  1662,  the  barefooted  friais 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  applied  himself  to 
philosophy  and  theology  in  a  monastery  of  his  cvdsr 
at  Vienna,  was  then  imiployed  as  preach^  in  the 
convent  of  Taxa,  iu  Bavaria,  and  acquired  io  grest 
A  reputation  that  in  1G59  the  Emperor  Leopold  ~ 
invited  him  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where*  he 
tinned  till  the  year  I7u9,  when  he  died,  sixty -sevi 
yean  old.  His  sermons  are  burl«^ue,  and  full 
the  strangest  notions.  Hi  a  striking  pecnliaril" 
however,  accortUng  with  the  spirit  of  hia  age,  pro* 
cured  him  a  numerous  audience,  and  hia 
were  not  wibhoiit  effect,  since  they  treated  of  popular^ 
subjects,  and  were  seasoned  with  mncfa  sarcj 
adapted  to  all  ranks.  The  titles  of  some  of  his 
ings  show  the  Ume  in  which  they  are  eom posed 
Fy  on  the  World,  or  about  Virtue  ajid  Vice;  Sali 
tary  Mixture;  Abraham  k  Sancta  Clara's  Nest 
Newly-hatched  Fofila,  or  Curious  Workshop  of  V 
ous  Fools,  both  Male  and  Female,  &c  His  who! 
works  have  been  published  in  tweofy^one 
(Fassau  and  lindau,  1835-54).  He  was  by 
a  popular  orator,  and  joined  to  an  odd  exterior  a 
struiij^  mind,  endowed  witli  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
m  unkind  and  a  fervent  love  of  truth.  With  the 
boldest  franknesa  he  scourged  the  follies  of  his  age, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the  weak  mysticiam  and 
pedantry  of  nuTst  proachers  of  his  time. 

ABRAHAM IT£S,  the  name  given  to  a  number 
of  ignorant  peasants  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Bohemian  Deists,  who  claimed  to  have  adopted  the 
religion  professed  by  Abraham  before  he 
ciijecl.  llioy  appeared  chiefly  in  tbe  Boh( 
of  Fardabitx  in  17S2,  and  cbiiuied  toleration 
the  edict  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  issued, 
were  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not . 
fesB  to  be  either  Jews  or  members  of  any  reoognisol 
ChristiAn  Gomm unity.  They  were  finally  dispened 
by  force,  and  many  of  the  men  were  Incorpofated 
with  the  frontier  regiments  of  Hungary,  SlaTonia^ 
and  T^unsylvania^  This  peculiar  sect  ia  now 
extincU 


enuan  ^l^^^^l 
eration  wH^^I 

Ld  issued,  b^^| 
'  did  not  pro^l 
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It  U  thuis  the  oorrektive  of  atten- 
IIm  one  itn plying  the  other.  We  Attend  to 
»  Uiiiigi  from  wbicli  our  mind  is  not  abstrActed, 
r  is  ftbitnkctiofi  of  Uiuse  things  to  which  our 
I  it  not  directeil  The  power  of  continuous 
i  or  ni  oontiniioiiB  attention  ia  essential  to 
of  any  atudj  in^rolTing  prufound 
,  and  ia  in  a  great  meamre  the  result  of 
l>nj^'ald  Stewart  held  that  the  mind  is  cap- 
attending  to  only  one  thing  at  a  time;  but 
^Ltt»t  ooxL<iideration  i»  enou|fh  to  satisfy  any 
at  thij  view  must  be  erroneous.  Without  the 
^  of  attending  to  at  least  two  object*  at  a  time 
ooiap«riaon  woold  be  im^ioMible;  for  when  tbe 
*  compMua,  tbe  objecta  of  comparison  must  be 
[taneoualy  pre&cnt  to  it,  either  as  fferceived  or 
I  leiueuibered;  and  whether  a  thing  is  attended  to 
;  perocdtred  or  a»  remembered  makes  no  differenoe 
I  to  the  fact  of  attention.  Abetniction  is  the  foun- 
I  of  the  operation  of  generalization  by  which  we 
I  ttt  gvnend  concef^tions.  In  order,  for  example, 
>  Icvm  the  conception  of  a  borse,  we  disreg-ard  tbe 
r  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  particular  horses 
Ted  by  ua,  and  attend  only  to  those  i|ualttiefl 
L  all  honee  bare  in  common.  In  rising  to  the 
ption  of  animal  we  disregard  still  more  qualities 
bocve  or  any  other  animal  and  attend  only  to 
qualities  wbidh  all  animaU  have  in  common 

» another. 
§UliD.     Tbe  name  of  rtductio  ad  abaurdum 
felon  to  absurdity)  b  commonly  applied  to  a 
~  ar^oinent  by  which  the  ftilsity  of  a  stippo- 
I  proved  by  showing  that  the  supposition  leads 
soces  directly  at  irariance  with  what  is 
Lly   admitted   to   be   true.     In   elementary 
it  19  applied  to  a  mode  of  ^tablishing  a 
Idtuin,  which  consists  in  tthowing  that  to  wup* 
be  prriposition  faUe  involves  a  contradiction. 
"1  proves  the  propoaition  that  in  a  triangle 
|«ug1«8  are  subtended  by  equal  sides^  by  show- 
H  we  supposed  this  not  to  be  the  case,  we 
be  able  with  tbe  help  of  propoeitfons  previ- 
atablished  to  nrove  that  one  t^angle  ia  equal 
'^*"T  of  which  It  forms  only  a  parL     As  this 
cannot  be  accepted  as  true,  it  follows 
_i  supposition  that  led  to  it  must  be  false,  and 
» that  the  original  propoaition  must  be  true. 
ABUBEiLR,   or  Fatiieii  op  THE  ViBoiN,   the 
ne  generally  appU«$d  to  the  father-in-law  and  fimt 
of  Mobanuued.     His  right  to  the  succes- 
\  WIS  contested  by  AH,  Mohammed's  aon-io-law, 
Hiongti  the  dispute  was  settled  without  blood - 
bed  in  Abubekr's  favour,  the  adbe rents  of  All  were 
r  aatuitied,  and  a  schism  took  place  which  divided 
"  ~     nmedaiLB  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Sun* 
'Uiite*;  the  former  maintaining  the  validity 
r\  and  the  latter  that  of  Alfs  claim. 
r,  In  his  wan  with  tbe  Arabs,  Babylonians, 
y  atid  tbe  Greek  emperor  Heradiiia,  was  in- 
tly  niooessfuL     He  died  in  634,  and  was  buried 
>  his  daughter  and  Mohammed 

iFARAGIUB,  Gregory  (sometimes  called 

that  is,  son  of  the  Hebrtiw),  a  distin* 

i  achoUr,  anthor  of  nimieromi  works  in  Arabic 

I  bom  in  Armenia  in  1226,  and  died  in 

Uiuier  tbe  guidance  of  his  father  (a  highly 

iltlvated   physician^  he   made   eitensive  aoquire- 

Qts  in  vftHous  branches  of  learning  and  science. 

1246  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Gulo,  after- 

I  a<iinini6tered  the  diocese  of  Aleppo,  and  about 

81  was  appointed  mnpkrian  of  the  Jacobite  Chris- 

|tUns,  tbe  highest  rank  in  that  body  after  that  of 

Most  of  his  works  are  s'tUl  extant,  but 

in  libraiiei,  especially  that  of  the  Vatican. 

them  may  be  mentioned  an  Autobiography 


(published  by  Aiwemani),  ami  bis  Chronicle,  in  three 
parte,  the  first  of  which  reliite^  the  iwlittcjil  bist^iry 
of  tbe  world  from  Adam  ti>  his  own  times;  the  utlier 
two  contruning  the  history  of  the  Jacnbite  and  N*^- 
torian  Cbnstimis.  Tbe  firf*t  purt  inily  bus  l»een 
published  in  a  modern  edition  (Syriac  and  l^itin, 
Ijcipzig,  1789).  At  the  r^tjutfut  of  hm  frit^nds  A\mh 
faragius  composed  an  abrid^^tiiient  of  his  huger  his- 
tory -with  the  title,  Abrid^jed  History  of  the  Dyn.is* 
ties  (published  by  Pococke,  in  Ariibic  antl  Latin, 
Oxford,  ]t5i53K 

ABULFEDA,  Emad  ed-dijt  Ismail,  Prince  of 
Hamah,  in  Syria,  sumamed  tbe  Victoriotig  KtuQ  and 
the  IHWxr  of  Hdigion^  and  famous  as  an  histrnian 
and  geographer,  WM  bom  at  Bamascus  in  a*i>»  1'J73. 
Ho  sprung  from  the  same  family  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  famous  Saladin.  While  a  youth,  he  dis- 
tingniflhed  himself  in  various  campaigns  ajjaitiat  the 
Crusaders.  From  hU  uncle  ho  inherited  the  princi- 
pality of  Haniah;  btit,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  brother,  did  not  come  into  poe»e«<ion  of  it  for 
several  years;  after  which  he  possessed  it  undiiJturbed 
till  his  death,  in  a.d.  Iti3l.  AH  writers  whtj  mention 
him  reprciient  him  a«  a  prince  of  the  greatest  talcntSt 
equally  remarkable  for  courage  and  coolness  in  war, 
and  for  wisdom  in  counciL  Amid  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  tt>  study,  drew 
the  learned  around  bira,  and  rendered  bis  power  anrl 
wealth  subser\ient  to  the  cause  of  science.  He  wan 
well  accfuainted  with  history,  jurisjprudence,  medi- 
cine, botany,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  and  haa 
left  the  fruits  of  bis  inquiries  in  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  moat  famous  are  bin  history  of  the 
human  race  (Fleischer  published  at  Leipzig  in  I  S3 1 
an  etlition  of  the  portion  contaiDina:  the  history  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed;  and  Reiske  published  at 
Copenhagen  between  178!>  and  17^4  an  edition  of 
the  whole  work  except  that  portifin)^  and  hL*  geo- 
graphy entitled  the  IVue  Situation  of  Cfnmtriea 
{etlition  by  Schler,  Dresden,  1842;  by  Ileinand  and 
MacGuckin  do  Slane,  Paris,  1837-40;  translated  into 
I'*rencb  and  annotated  by  Keinaud^  Paris,  184S). 

ABU8HEHK    See  BuaHiRK. 

ABUTMENT*  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from 
which  an  arch  other  than  a  semicircular  one  springs, 
and  wliich  accordingly  rec^^ives  and  resists  the  lateral 
outiyard  thrust.  When  the  arch  is  semicircular,  and 
the  preaaure  accordingly  vertical,  the  name  of  impost 
is  given  to  each  of  the  piers  or  parts  of  a  wall  o» 
which  tbe  extremities  of  the  arda  rest 

ABYIXJS,  or  Aistbas,  an  ancient  city  of  AMVk 
Minor,  once  stood  on  the  eastern  ebore  of  the  Helles- 
pont (Dardonellea),  at  tbe  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  oppot^it^  Sestos*  Originally  it  belonged  to  a 
Trojan  prince,  and  subsequently  was  inhabitt^d  by 
the  Thradons  and  Milesians.  Xerxes  here  built  his 
bridge  of  boats  for  the  invaalon  of  Greece,  and  here 
Alexander  and  his  army  crcflsed  from  Europe  to 
Asia.  Leander,  say  ancient  writera,  swam  nightly 
from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  see  his  toved  Hero;  a  feat 
in  swimming  once  successfully  acoompliahed  also  by 
I^ord  Byron,  at  the  expense  of  a  serere  attack  of 
ague,  A  few  fragments  of  walls  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  this  city,  whose  site  is  partly  occupied  by 
th^f  Turkiiib  fort  A\ddo — the  only  stronghold  on  the 
HaniauelkH  capable  of  defence  on  the  land  side. 

ABYDOS,  or  Abtdas  (tbe  modem  Arabat  ef 
Matfoo-n  and  Efjot  of  the  Cofjts),  an  ancient  city  at 
Upper  Efrypt,  ab<.mt  6  miles  west  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
great  canal  calletl  the  Bahr  Yo*»ef,  Even  in  the 
tinje  of  Strabo  Abydos  was  reducetl  to  a  mere  vil- 
lage, yet  its  ruins  still  testify  its  ftirmer  grandeur. 
It  was  a  residence  of  the  Egyptian  monarohs,  and 
the  reputed  buryins-place  of  the  god  Osiris;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Dcliefy  the  bodies  of  many  Egyp* 
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however  small,  are  always  dangerous.  Tho  moat 
oommoD  fieat  of  abecesa  is  tho  celhilar  tissue,  more 
espeoiaUy  the  mibGutaneouA,  and  those  parta  whero  it 
is  moat  Abundant  and  most  relaxed.  Abaoessea  are 
either  acute  or  chronic,  the  latter  generally  occurring 
in  personB  of  a  weak  or  ecrofuloui  habit  of  body,  A 
healthy  acute  abecesa  firet  indicatea  its  fomiatioa  by 
heat  and  teDdemem  of  the  part  followed  by  a  throb- 
bing' pain,  and  when  aeated  near  the  aurfoce  ia  ac- 
companied by  an  inflanamatory  swelling  of  the  elcin, 
which  lET^dually  beconnja  thinner  until  it  hurHtH,  and 
the  matter  eacapes.  AbBceases,  however,,  flometitnea 
burst  inwardly.  After  bursting;  the  pain  of  the 
ftbaoeea  is  relieved,  Chrotiic  abacest^ea  may  last  for 
weeka  and  montba,  but  are  not  ao  puioful  as  acute 
abaoesacd.  Tho  mode  of  trtuvtment  neceasarily  varies 
according  to  the  source  of  the  absoesa  and  ita  locality, 
but  it  ou|^ht  to  bo  known  that  the  ftpplicatioa  of 
irritant  poultices,  auch  as  honey,  soap,  and  augar^  ko^ 
\*  always  hurtful  Poultices  applied  to  abaoeaaea 
should  be  thick^  aoft,  and  warm.  Bread  and  Hnaeed 
are  amonp  the  best  Fomentation  with  hot  water, 
whea  the  tir8t  symptoms  of  an  abscess  are  detected, 
together  with  the  admmifitering"  of  puri^^ative  medi- 
cine, is  sometimes  sntfictent  to  prevent  its  formation, 
and  is  always  of  service. 

ABSEXl'EE,  the  name  which  has  been  g;iven  to 
A  peraon  who  possess^  property  in  one  country,  and 
reaidea  and  apenda  his  income  in  another.  A  pro- 
blem of  some  interest  in  political  economy  ia  to 
determine  the  effect  produceil  on  the  country  from 
which  the  proprietor  thua  abi«e£it«  himself.  M'Cul- 
loch  midntaina  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
where  the  rent  of  land  is  apent;  and  that,  for  ex- 
ample, an  Irish  landlord,  in  ao  far  as  peoamaiy  advan- 
tage only  is  concerned,  benefits  Ireland  aa  mtiah  by 
fijjending:  his  rents  in  Paris  as  he  coidd  do  by  apend- 
tng  them  in  Dublin,  or  the  mansion-house  of  his 
estate,  Tbis  viewfindB  fewaypportera;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  clear  tliat  in  the  cose  instanced,  thoae  peraoos  in 
Ireland  who  would  have  ^ot  a  pmBt  by  supplying 
the  laudlord's  wants  hati  he  lived  in  Ireland,  must 
loB©  that  profit.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be 
as  to  the  direct  pecuniary  injury  which  a  country 
suffers  from  absenteeism,  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that 
the  land  in  a  country  atHicted  with  absenteeism  euf* 
ferv  from  the  want  of  the  personal  Btipervision  of 
thoae  who  are  most  concerned  in  looking  after  its 
interests. 

ABSINTHE,  a  liqueur  much  drunk  u^^von  the 
Contiaent,  especially  in  Paris,  which  oonsbta  of  an 
alouholic  fiolution  atrongly  flavoured  with  an  extract 
of  aeveral  sorts  of  j^rtemi^sia  or  wormwood.  It 
stimulates  the  dij^^estion  and  drcuktion,  and  ia  token 
before  meals  as  a  whet  for  the  ap|9etite;  but  if  drunk 
too  freely  induces  headache,  vertigo,  &,c.  Ita  uae  it 
^{lecially  pernicious  in  the  case  of  peraona  of  a  highly 
aeaaitive  or  irritable  temperament,  or  in  whom  there 
ia  reaaon  to  suspect  or  to  fear  the  inflammatian  of 
some  organ* 

ABSOLUTION.  In  the  ancient  Christian  church 
absolution  wna  the  act  by  which  a  member  of  the 
church,  after  being  expelled  from  the  table  of  the 
Ixird's  Supper  ou  accoiLmt  of  aome  flagrant  ain,  waa 
readmitted  to  communion  after  a  public  profesaion 
of  penitence,  and  the  performance  of  the  penance 
impoaed  on  him  by  the  chturch,  the  pdeat  {preab5*ier) 
announdng  to  the  penitent  in  the  presence  and  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation  his  remission  from 
ecclesiastical  punishment.  In  pn>cesa  of  time  the 
right  4 if  absolving  from  ecclesiastical  penal tiea  and 
ret^toriug  to  the  privileges  of  church  meml>eraMp  was 
assumed  by  the  bishops,  and  finally  by  the  prie8ts« 
U*  whom  it  became  habitual  for  church  memben  to 
make  private  confession.     But  down  to  the  twelfth 


century  the  priests  used  only  the  formula,  *  May  Ond 
or  Christ  absolve  thee;'  which  ia  still  the  form  in  the 
Greek  Church,  whereai*  the  Roman  Catholic  nfea  the 
expression  '  I  al)aolve  thee,*  thus  regarding  the  fur- 
givenesa  of  sins  as  in  the  power  of  the  priest,  Thia 
theory  of  absolution  waa  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  founds  in  laying  down  ita  doctrine  of 
absolntion  are  Mat  xvi.  l!*-  xv\n.  18;  John  xx,  23* 
Amoug  Proteatanta  abeolution  properly  meana  aaea- 
tcnce,  by  which  a  person  who  stands  exoommuni* 
cated  ia  released  from  that  punishments  The  formula 
of  absolution  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  *."hurch  has  been 
fttud  to  bo  absolute,  in  the  Greek  Church  depreca- 
tory, and  in  tbe  Protestant  churches  declarative, 

ABSORBENT,  the  name  applied  to  the  eyatem  ot 
minute  vessels,  by  which  fixid  and  other  matten  are 
carried  into  the  circulation  of  vertebrate  aoimaU. 
The  vessels  conaist  of  two  different  sets,  given  eff  la 
it  were  from  a  common  stem,  and  cAlled  rea[>ectively 
faetml4  and  bjmphaliat^  the  one  from  the  whiteneia 
and  the  other  frr>m  the  transparency  of  the  fluid 
which  tbey  convey^     See  LYfTPH. 

AI3STINENCk  ia  the  refraining  fn:>m  indulgent 
in  certain  things  or  articles  of  food  which  are  agree* 
able  to  our  fancies  or  appetites,  or  from  aloohuUc 
Uiiuor^.  Thus  tho  Jews  were  commanded  by  the 
1x1  w  t>f  Moses  to  refrain  from  the  eating  of  certain 
meats,  the  Mohammedans  are  forbidden  by  th^ 
Koran  to  eat  pork  or  drink  wine;  and  at  the  oonncil 
held  at  Jeniealem  by  the  apostlea  the  oonverta  to  the 
Christian  religion  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  bad  been  strangled,  as  alao  from 
bl(x>d.  By  such  enactments  it  wo*  Intended  to  mor- 
tify and  restrain  the  passtnns.  But  hy  ali«tinenoe,  in 
a  general  Benae,is  also  understood  a  sparing  indulgence 
in  diet,  aomewhat  below  what  ia  generally  conaidered 
the  nanal  atandard.  In  medical  writitiga  variona  in* 
atanoea  are  recorded  of  persona  who  ha^e  employed 
al)Stinence  as  a  means  of  curing  or  alleviating  aevere 
chronk  acid  painful  diseases;  auch  as  cancers,  ulcere, 
obstinate  headaches,  ^c«;  nnd  a  book  is  in  existence, 
written  by  C«jmaro,  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  giving  a 
very  extraonJinary  account  of  his  own  particular 
case,  and  of  tho  great  Ij^uefit  he  had  derived  fn^ro 
the  employuient  of  abatinence.  Having  been,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  abandoned  by  hia  phyaidana,  who  pro- 
noutKcd  bis  recovery  ho|M3lcsa,  he  gave  np  mediciiie 
Diud  bet(K>k  himaelf  to  a  very  spare  regimen,  by  meana 
of  which  be  waa  enabled  to  vanquish  all  hia  com* 
plaints,  and  attain  to  the  age  of  ninety- nine  yeara; 
thereby  passing  the  Intter  half  of  his  life  in  a  degree 
of  case  and  comfort  which  he  had  never  before  exj-ie- 
rienced.  Few  persons,  probably,  are  aware  with 
what  facility  life  may  be  supported  Uj^nm  a  very 
Blender  diet.  I'he  primitive  Christians  of  the  Eaat^ 
who  were  induced  to  flee  to  the  desert  to  escape  from 
their  heathen  persecutors,  attained  to  very  advanced 
IM-riotls  of  life;  living  cbeerfally  and  healthily  upon 
a  daily  allowance  of  12  oz,  ^d  coarse  bread,  wilii  a 
beverage  of  water  only.  It  is  true  that  many  per- 
sons have  irreparably  injured  their  constitutions  by 
exceaaive  parsimony;  and  it  has  1)een  said  that  thoae 
who^  either  from  design  or  accident,  have  fiuited  too 
long  or  too  often,  seldom  enjoy  good  health  after* 
wards;  but  this  cau  only  apply  to  such  as  absolutely 
faat  fldtogether,  not  to  those  who  are  only  very  mode* 
rate  in  Uie  nae  of  food.  The  aubject  of  abatinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors,  for  the  advocacy  of  which  aa 
a  general  practice  many  societies  exist  in  ttiia  country 
and  the  United  States,  is  treated  of  in  the  article 
Temperance  SooiETiEiit. 

ABSTRACTION,  the  operation  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  disregards  part  of  what  is  presented  to  ita 
ohacrvation  in  order  to  concentrate  ita  attention  tm 
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^  raoaiader.  It  u  tLua  the  correlative  of  atten> 
implyiDg*  tbe  other.  We  Attend  to 
I  tiuagt  from  which  oar  mind  U  Dot  abstracted, 
t  ii  ftbfttvKtiOQ  c>f  lho«e  thiogs  to  which  our 
I  k  not  dirvctoit  The  power  of  oontinQoua 
i  or  of  co&tmnotia  attention  is  eaaetitial  to 
;  fnaecatloii  of  Any  study  iavolviii|r  profound 
f  and  ia  in  a  ^roat  measure  the  reault  of 
hmOHL,  Dogkld  Stewart  held  that  the  mind  ib  cap- 
ifcl^lftfeteEidiiig  to  only  one  thing  at  a  time;  but 
H^ttvteat  <»iQsid«raiiuiKi  ia  enough  to  satisfy  any 
^^^P  this  view  must  be  erroneous.  Without  the 
pSR^f  attending  to  mt  least  tivo  objects  at  a  iitne 
all  oompariBom  would  be  imi^oBsible;  for  when  the 
mind  compsraa,  the  objecta  of  comparison  must  be 
aamlteneJualy  prfaaent  to  itt  either  as  perceived  or 
aa  rsmemberect;  and  whether  a  thing  is  attended  to 
aa  pcreetred  or  aa  remembered  makes  no  ditferenoe 
M  to  tlie  fftct  of  attention.     Abstractiou  is  the  foun- 

BBf  the  operation  of  generalization  by  which  we 
■  genanal  conceptions.  In  order,  for  example, 
r  the  ooticeptton  of  a  horse,  we  disregard  the 
and  utber  peculiaritieB  of  tbe  parttcolar  horses 
ed  by  U&,  and  attend  only  to  tboae  qualities 
which  all  horses  hare  in  common.  In  rismg  to  the 
eouoeption  of  animal  we  disiegard  atill  more  qualities 
in  A  borae  or  any  other  animal  and  attond  only  to 
thoea  quaUtiea  which  jdl  animaU  have  in  common 
with  one  another. 

ABSURD*     The  name  of  reductio  ad  abturdum 

<Psdiiclio(n  to  abaimlity)  ia  commonly  applied  to  a 

mode  of  argument  by  which  the  falsity  of  a  stippo- 

Ation  ia  prored  by  showing  that  the  anpposition  leads 

Wk  oooaequences  directly  at  variance  with  what  is 

■Bivenuiily   admitted   to  be   true.     In    elementary 

Bometry  it  is  applied  to  a  mode  of  establkbing  a 

Hppocition,  which  consists  in  showing  that  tn  sup* 

Hae  the  propusition  false  involves  a  contmdiciiuu. 

llius  Euclid  proves  the  proposition  that  in  a  triangle 

equal  angles  are  subtended  by  equal  tides,  by  ihow- 

ing  that  if  we  sup^posed  this  not  to  be  the  case,  we 

should  bo  able  \iitb  tbe  help  of  propositions  previ- 

oualy  eatablialied  to  prove  that  one  triangle  is  equal 

to  apother  of  which  it  forms  only  a  part.     As  this 

cannot  )36  accepted  as  true,  it  follows 

;  iLtf  suppostiion  that  led  t<:>  it  must  be  false,  and 

bee  th&t  the  original  proposition  must  be  true. 

lABUBEKR,  or  Fatheb  op  TUB  VmoDi,  the 

!  gfsneraUy  appUetl  to  the  father-in-law  and  first 

of  Mobammed.     Hia  right  to  the  sucoes- 

ttoo  waa  contested  by  AH,  Mohammed's  son-in-law, 

and  though  the  dispute  waa  settled  without  blood- 

she<l  iu  Abubekr's  favour,  the  adherents  of  Ali  were 

not  sattstiod,  and  a  schism  took  place  which  diride4 

the  MohMomedans  into  tbe  two  great  aecta  of  Sun- 

nitoa  uid  Shiitcs ;  the  former  maintaining  tbe  validity 

ef  Abnbekr^a,  and  the  latter  that  of  AU^s  claim. 

Abnbekr,  in  hla  w&ra  with  the  Arabs,  Babylonians, 

^    '      ,  and  tbe  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  waa  in- 

f  anoeeaafoL     He  died  in  634,  and  was  buried 

I  danghter  and  Mohammed^ 

"FARAGIUS,  Gbegobt  (sometimes  called 

rh^rvtttt,  that  is^  son  of  tbe  Hebrew),  a  di»tiii- 

^uabed  acholar,  author  of  numerous  works  in  Arabic 

and  Sjriao,  waa  bom  in  Armenia  in  1226,  and  died  in 

"80.     Unrier  the  guidance  of  his  father  (a  highly 

iltivat«d    physician)  he   made   extensive   acquire- 

in  various  branches  of  learning  and  sdenec. 

'  '  240  he  was  ordained  Bishop  ui  Gula,  after- 

dminifttered  the  diocese  of  Aleppo,  and  about 

ja  appointed  maphrian  of  the  Jacobite  Chris* 

tkna»  the  mghcst  rank  in  that  body  after  that  of 
Moat  of  his  works  are  etill  exUnt,  but 
riod  in  libraries,  especially  that  of  the  Vatican, 
may  be  mentioned  an  Autobiography 


(published  by  Asaemani),  and  bis  Cbmnicle,  in  three 
part-s,  the  first  of  which  relates  the  political  bisti»T  y 
of  the  world  from  AiLim  to  hia  own  times;  the  other 
two  containiu||  the  hiatory  of  the  Jacobite  and  Nta- 
torian  ChristiJina.  The  first  part  only  bos  been 
published  in  a  modem  editiim  (Syriac  and  Lntin, 
Leipzig,  1789).  At  the  rwiuest  of  hi:»  friends  Abul- 
faragius  coinp<»sed  an  abrid«,anent  of  hia  larger  his- 
tfiry  with  the  title,  Abrid;;cd  HLitory  of  the  DynttS- 
ties  (publisheti  by  Pococke,  in  Arabic  und  Latin^ 
QjLford,  1663). 

ABULFEDA,  Emad  ed-din  Ibuail,  Prince  of 
Hamah,  in  Syria*  aumamed  the  Virtorious  Ktnfj  and 
the  Pilifir  of  Rtligioti,  and  fmnimB  aa  an  histeirian 
and  geographer,  was  bom  nt  Dauiiwciis  in  A.r^.  1273, 
He  Hpning  from  the  same  family  which  bad  given 
birth  to  the  famous  Salodin.  While  a  youth,  be  dis- 
tinguished hiniBeLf  in  variouB  campaigns  againat  the 
Crusaders.  From  hia  uncle  he  inherited  the  princi- 
pality of  Homah;  but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 
hia  brother,  did  not  come  into  possession  of  it  for 
several  years;  after  which  he  jjossessed  it  nndiaturbed 
till  hifl  death,  in  a.d.  1331.  AM  writers  who  mention 
him  represent  him  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  talents, 
equally  remarkable  for  courage  and  coolness  in  war, 
and  for  wisdom  in  council.  Amid  the  cores  of  gov- 
ernment he  devoted  hunaelf  with  zeal  to  study,  drew 
the  learned  around  bim,  jmd  rendered  hia  power  aud 
wealth  subservient  to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  history,  jurisprudence,  niedi- 
ciue,  botany,  mathematics,  and  sstronomy,  and  haa 
left  the  fruits  of  hitt  inquiries  in  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  rna^t  faraoua  are  h\h  history  of  tbe 
human  race  (Fleischer  published  at  Leipzig  in  1S31 
an  edition  of  the  p<:>rtion  containing  tbe  history  before 
the  time  of  Mohaoimed;  and  Eeiske  published  at 
CopeDbagen  between  1739  and  1794  an  edition  of 
tbe  whole  work  except  that  fxirtioii),  aiid  \m  geo- 
graphy entitled  the  True  Situation  of  Countries 
(editiun  by  Scbier,  Dresden,  1S42;  by  Iteinaud  and 
MaoGuckiii  de  Slane,  Paris,  1837-40;  translated  into 
French  and  annotated  by  Keinand,  Pari%  184S). 

ABUSHEHR.     See  Bushirk. 

ABUTMENT*  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from 
which  an  arch  other  than  a  semicircular  one  springs, 
and  which  accordingly  receives  and  resists  the  lateral 
outward  thrust.  When  the  arch  is  semicircular,  and 
the  pressure  accordingly  vertical,  the  name  of  import 
is  given  to  each  of  the  piers  or  parts  of  a  wall  on 
which  tbe  extremities  of  the  arch  rest. 

ABYDQS,  or  Adtdas,  an  ancient  city  of  Aht^ 
Minor,  once  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Helles- 
pont (Darthinelles),  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  opposite  Sestos,  Originally  it  belonged  U*  a 
Trojan  priuce,  and  subsequently  was  inhabited  by 
tbe  Thracions  and  Milesians.  Xerxes  here  built  Lb 
bridge  of  boats  for  the  invasion  of  11  recce,  and  here 
Alexander  and  hia  army  crossed  from  Euro[^i«  to 
Asia.  Leander,  Bay  andent  WTitors,  swam  nightly 
from  Abydos  to  Sestoe  to  see  his  loved  Hero;  a  feat 
in  uwimmiug  onoe  sucoesafully  accomplished  also  by 
J>«ird  Byron,  at  the  expense  of  a  severe  attack  of 
ague.  A  few  fragmeuts  of  walls  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  this  city,  whose  sito  ia  partly  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  fort  Avidii — the  only  strrjnghold  on  the 
Dardanelles  capable  of  defence  on  the  land  side. 

ABYDDS,  or  Abydas  (the  modem  Anibat  d 
Matfoon  and  Eltot  of  the  Copts),  an  ancient  city  nf 
Upper  Egypt,  about  ft  miles  west  of  the  Nile,  on  tbe 
great  canal  called  the  Bahr  Yooeef.  Even  in  tbt^ 
time  of  Strabo  Abydoe  wie  reduoed  to  a  mere  vil- 
I'^i  7^  1^  ndna  attll  testify  its  former  grandeur. 
It  w&a  a  residence  of  tbe  Egyptian  monaroiis,  and 
the  reputed  biir>ing-plaoe  of  the  god  Osiris;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  belief,  the  bodiee  of  many  Egyp- 
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tfann  were  brotigbt  from  a  great  distance  in  order  to 
bo  interred  within  its  aacred  precinctB«  The  Mcm- 
nonium,  or  palxw?e  of  ISremnon,  and  the  temple  of 
C!)«iriSf  constitute  the  chief  remains  of  this  once  mag- 
nifioent  city.  In  the  former  of  these,  in  1818,  W.  J. 
Bankea  discovered  the  famous  Abydos  tablet,  now  in 
the  Britieh  Museum,  on  which  are  en^ratred  a  genea- 
lugicol  list  of  the  Tharaoba.  In  a  cemetery  to  the 
north  of  Abydoa  &re  variona  antique  sepulclir.il 
monuments;  and  on  the  north-west  are  Umcdtone 
quarries. 

jVBYIjA,  or  Apes  Hh-l,  the  northern  termination 
OIL  the  southern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  near 
Centa^  of  a  range  of  mountaina  in  Marocoo^  and 
forminj^  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 

ABYSSINIA,  or  Habesh,  an  ancient  kini^dom  of 
eastern  Africa,  now  broken  up  into  several  indepen- 
dent states.  Its  limits  have  been  variously  defined 
by  different  authorities,  hardly  any  two  agreeing  as 
to  what  these  limits  precisely  are;  but  if  we  exclude 
the  oonntry  of  the  Gallaa  on  the  south  (see  Galla.*^), 
they  may  be  stated  as  extending  between  lat.  S*  30' 
and"  16"  K.;  and  Ion.  35'  and  43"  k.,  having  Nubia 
north  and  west,  the  DankaU  territory  belonging-  to 
E^ypt  east,  and  to  the  Sfjuth  the  country  just  men- 
tioned. The  total  area  within  these  limits  is  160,000 
square  miles.  The  principal  divisions  of  Abyssinia 
are  Adel  in  the  south-east,  Shoa  in  the  soutl^  Am- 
bara  in  the  centre^  and  Tigr^  in  the  north.  The 
more  mariced  physical  features  of  the  country  may 
be  desGribed  generally  as  consiflting  of  a  vast  series 
of  table-landd  of  variona  and  often  of  great  eleva- 
tiona,  and  of  numeroua  ranges  of  higb  and  ragged 
mounlains,  some  of  them  of  very  singular  forms,  dis- 
persed over  the  surface  in  apparently  the  wildest 

fufusion.     Indoaed  in  these  mountains  are  prodi* 

QUA  and  InexbaustihlQ  natural  repositories  of  water, 
rhtch,  pouring  down  by  the  deep  and  tremendouB 
ravine  that  everywhere  intersect  them,  impart  an 
extraordinary  fertility  to  the  plains  and  valleys 
bebw.  The  chasms  or  rents  that  occur  in  the  pla- 
teaus are  often  of  appalling  depth,  and  are  rendered 
more  hideous  by  their  impenetrable  gloom,  their 
aummits  frequently  not  being  more  than  200  or  SOO 
yards  asunder.  Notwithstandino^.  however,  the  wild 
and  rugged  appearance  of  the  country  generally,  it 
containa  numerons  valleys  and  plains  of  unequalled 
beauty  and  fertility,  rich  in  all  the  most  valued 
productions  of  the  earth.  >iany  of  these  favoured 
districts  are  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  travellers, 
both  as  regards  the  luKuriance  of  thf?ir  vegetation 
and  the  salubrity  of  their  climates,  11ig  most  ex- 
tensive is  the  plain  of  Dembea,  lying  round  tlie 
lake  of  that  name,  emphatically  called  the  granary 
of  the  country,  where  there  reigns  a  perpetual 
spring.  The  most  remarkable  and  loftiest  moun- 
Ukin  summits  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  north  part 
of  the  kingdom,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Tacazx^.  The  highest  of  these,  called  Ajnba 
Hai,  is  supposed,  from  the  circumstanoB  of  its  l>eing 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  to  have  an  elevation 
of  at  least  16,000  feet.  The  principal  river  of  Abys- 
sinia is  the  Tacazz^,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lasta,  about  lat.  1 1"  SO'  K ;  Ion.  39'  20^  K.  It 
{luraues  a  northern  then  a  western  course,  and  nfter 
eaving  the  bounds  of  AbyBsinia  takes  the  name  of 
Atbara,  and  finally  joins  the  Nile.  At  10  miles  from 
its  source  it  flows  in  a  deep  valley,  the  bed  of  the 
river  being  7795  feet  and  the  summit  of  the  plateau 
on  ila  aouthem  bank  10,700  feet  above  the  levml  of 
the  sea.  It  takes  its  name,  Tacazz^^  '  Tlie  Terrible,' 
from  its  impetuosity.  The  chief  of  the  other  rivers 
are  the  Ha  wash  in  the  southea'^t,  and  the  Abay  in 
the  south-west,  the  former  flowing  enstwnrrls  till  it 
ia  lost  in  the  sands,  the  latter  after  entering  and  leav* 


Ing  Lake  Dembea  flowing  southwards  and  then  iiorth^ 
westwarri^  into  the  Eahr-el-Ajcrek,  of  which  it  rea" 
forms  the  upper  portion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  tb  _ 
courses,  whUo  flowing  over  the  level  surfaces  of  the 
table- htnds,  the  rivers  of  Abyssinia  are  little  better 
than  muddy  brooks,  which  in  the  dry  season  nearly 
disi^pear,  but  durini?  the  rains  overflow  their  banks 
and  inundate  the  pbins  for  miles.  The  prinoipci 
lake  nf  Abyssinia  is  Lake  Taana  or  Dembea^  in  the 
territory  of  Ambara,  a  large  and  beantsful  sheet  of 
water  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  fiOOO  feet  aljove  the 
sea.  It  is  about  46  miles  in  length,  and  about  S^  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part  I^ake  Haik,  also,  in  the 
province  of  Amhaia^  on  the  nf/rthem  confines  of 
Shoa,  ia  about  45  miles  in  circumferenm.  La^ce 
Ashangi,  in  Tigr^,  lies  8200  feet  above  the  level  «f 
the  sea.  It  is  4  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  hit- 
dered  by  a  richly  cultivated  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  fresh- watvr 
lake  without  any  apparent  outlet;  the  surnjunding^ 
moimtains  are  volcanic.  Lake  Assal  in  Adel  is  a 
salt  lake  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  shores  are  in  crusted  with  salt  at  some  poirts 
to  the  depth  of  half  a  foot.  The  chief  mineral  pwh 
ducts  of  Abyssinia  are  iron^  sulphur,  ooal,  and  salt 
Cool  beds  appear  to  extend  along  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Shoa«  but  the  combustible  nature 
of  that  fossil  ia  scarcely  known  in  the  ommtry.  Salt 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  a  salt  plain  on 
the  south -eastern  border  of  Tigr^,  and  from  Lake 
AsaaL  llie  former  is  said  to  be  four  days'  journey 
in  length.  The  salt  near  the  surface  is  pore  and 
hard,  but  beneath  it  is  coarser,  and  requires  some 
exposure  to  the  air  before  it  hardens.  In  some  parts 
the  incrustation  is  3  feet  deep;  but  in  generu,  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  ft  is  too  much  mixed  with  earth 
to  be  fit  for  use  in  its  native  st.ate.  It  is  cat  into 
long  flat  pieces  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  is  HBcd  «a  a 
medium  of  exchange.  A  few  hot  mineral  springs  are 
known  and  made  use  of.  The  climate  of  Abyssinia 
i»  OS  various  as  its  surface.  In  the  valleys  it  is  de- 
lightful, but  on  the  mountains  exceedingly  cold,  hoar* 
frost  being  met  with  on  many  of  them.  In  the  lower 
districts  the  intenaity  of  the  heat  gives  rise  to  noidaaa 
exhalations,  which  occasion  numeroua  fatal  disfiaaw 
The  rains,  always  accompanied  by  tremendous  tem- 
pests, begin  in  June  and  continue  till  September, 
during  which  period  they  are  so  violent  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  agricultural  labour  and  all  other  out-door 
o]>erationsi.  The  finest  mouths  of  the  year  arc  th«ae 
of  December  and  January. 

As  in  other  mountainous  countries  within  the 
tropics,  the  zones  of  vegetation  are  here  a  marked 
feature.  From  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  3000  feet 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  tropical  character;  from  SOOO 
up  to  6000  feet  a  subtropical  zone  extends,  in  which 
grow  lobelias,  acadas,  &c;  and  from  that  to  9000 
feet  the  flora  is  of  a  temperate  or  even  Knglish 
character,  the  dog-rose,  cowslips,  violets,  lavender, 
and  wild  thyme  beiDg  quite  common.  The  princiftal 
grainn  arc  millet,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  teff. 
Teff  {PtMiAbifsainica),  a  very  small  seed,  is  afavoorite 
with  aU  Abyssinians.  The  bread  made  from  it  ia 
soft  and  spongy,  with  a  sourish  taste,  and  Is  said  to 
he  unwholesome,  though  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
Two  crops  are  obtained  yearly,  the  seed  being  aown 
in  one  fit^td  uhile  the  crop  is  being  gathered  in  tha 
next.  In  some  places  there  are  three  barveats  within 
the  year.  Large  quantities  of  a  kind  of  banana  called 
entfU  are  raised,  and  produce  an  agreeable  sort  of 
bread.  Among  the  other  vegetable  products  of  the 
land  may  be  mentioned  ebony,  coffee,  gum,  balsam, 
iiiceuse,  and  various  medicinal  plants.  The  domestic 
animals  oonaiat  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goata^  cameU^ 
mulea^  and  aaaaa.    Moles,  camtsL^  and  aaaes  arr}  tha* 
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I  cf  boifloiv  Hat  hones  being  generally  re- 
\  for  war Mul  tbabhaMu  V«i(  her£  ^  oxen,  often 
[to  msAy  thoosuidB,  are  met  with  tbroagh- 
intrj.  TIm  wild  animals  arc  tbe  lion  (which, 
T«  li  mv),  dcphaat,  hippopotomiiB^r  rhiooceroa, 
t%  twCbki^  hyeno^  leopard,  boar,  antelope, 
bqiMa%  glraife^  gazelle,  nnd  civet.  The  hippo- 
BBi  mSimmm^  in  Lake  T«uu^  where,  as  in  other 
iibon  are  lulled  annnally  for  tht^ir 
TIm  rhmooeroo,  like  the  elephant, 
I  tbe  low,  mcAat  grounda,  and  ib  nomeroiifl  in 
Afericta  A  two- homed  rhinoceros  Ia  met 
,  Imi  roTply.  Crooodilea  ore  found  in  vorinua 
■  ia  Abyssinia;  but  tbe  largest,  and  most  dreaded 
r  tbe  Bativei^  ore  those  that  inhabit  the  Tocas^; 
i  wn  of  a  greeaiab  colour,  and  of  formidable  else. 
i  bufblo^  a  oompontirely  harmleM  animal  in  other 
iea^  ia  bef«  ejitr«mely  ferocious,  and  will  often 
travelleiv.  Among  the  quxulrumAna  aro  a 
f  long'Cared  ape,  and  the  species  of  monkey 
Ml  or  macaque,  which  inhabits  the  lofty 
I  «l  Sontbem  Abywimi^  at  a  height  of  SOOO 
i  ftb0f«  tbe  level  of  the  tea.  Serpsati  are  numer* 
^  maA  tana  of  them  of  great  else.  Amonget  the 
lilt«r  li  tlia  boa,  wMcb  often  attains  a  length  of  20 
f«tt.  Beei  are  nnatetons,  honey  being  a  general 
rtide  cl  food ;  locusts  often  lay  the  land  wost^  and 
;  saltsolyo — a  fly  a  little  larger  than  a  bee^ — is  de* 
dYe  to  cattle  during  the  rainy  eeoson. 
e  foreign  trade  of  Abynxnia  is  chiefly  oanied 
L  Jlaesowa,  an  Egyptian  town  on  the  Red  3ca» 
i  of  AbysBtmik  Tbe  merchants  are  mcistly 
edani,  Tbe  principal  caravan  assemblies  at 
',  in  tlia  middle  of  the  conatry,  in  spring,  crosees 
'  before  tbe  floods  which  take  place  in 
leitoms  in  October  after  the  waters  have 
Tbe  priodpsi  exports  ore  ootlee,  civet^ 
I3i;  giBO,  bides,  bntter,  ostrieh  feathein^ 
and  rbiooeeTOS  boms;  tbe  inij^torts,  pepper, 
Bj»  bc^Uks,  ikoedles,  silks,  turkey -red  cLoths, 
ootton,  ^re-arms,  4c  Honufootores  ore 
nt»  but  are  not  entirely  neglected  The 
on  said  to  excel  in  tanning,  and  they 
I  m  tpod.  dieal  of  parchment  from  sheep  and  goat 
i,  Tbej  also  make  ooarse  woollen  stufli,  arms 
ind  iauH  troo  implements  of  various  sorts,  drinking 
tiMsla  of  buffalo  and  rhizkooeroa  boms,  coarse  block 
pottoy^  and  some  other  articles. 
Tba  popnlatioa  of  Abyasmia  is  ccnnpoeed  of  Tarions 
,  aU  of  whidk  have  been  referred  by  Riippell  to 
races.  Tbe  firet,  which  comprises  a  majority 
tbe  people,  is  a  well-formed  Caocaston  race,  with 
identical  with  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs; 
opnntenapce,  fine  sharp  nose,  well-prnportioned 
tigular  mouth;  the  lips  not  in  the  least  turned  up; 
livalj  mjm;  hair  somewhat  curled,  at  times  smooth; 
mid.  snnrn  tise  of  body.  To  this  race  belong  the 
I  of  North  Amhara  and  Tigre,  the  Falaabos, 
.^i  oif  being  children  of  he%%  and  have  much 
i  ii  Jewish  ia  toeir  reUgion  and  manners,  sltbongb 
>  afttettial  appaanmoe  befeokena  nothing  of  the 
"le  fialTans,  Gamanta,  Gongos,  and  Agows. 
owa  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descendants 
J  Aatomoli  or  Egyptian  soldien  who  deserted 
fPsammetichus  and  fled  into  Etldopio.  All 
^'tionaes  are  distinguished  by  the  characteristic 
e^ay  of  the  ancient  Eifjrptifln  temples.  The 
race,  which  is  Ethiopic,  has  less  aharpneas 
nnee;  thick  lips;  lengthened  eye;  and  very 
I  curled,  nearly  woolly,  hair*  This  race  is  met 
i  MtMj  cm  the  coast,  and  along  the  northern 
'  rof  AbyasiniiL  The  third  race  is  the  Galla 
'aitiag  Soutbem  Shoo,  and  dispcriicd  omon^' 
r  over  tbo  whole  oottntry.  llicy  ha vo  thu 
mora  routided,  the  nose  striil^'ht) 


separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  deep  indentation; 
thick,  but  not  ne^^ro,  lips;  nearly  woolly  hair;  small, 
deeply  sunk,  but  very  bright  eyes;  and  a  tolerably 
firmly  built  snd  large  body.  Ail  the  inhabitants, 
to  whatever  race  they  belong,  vary  in  colour  from  a 
dark  bPDwu  to  a  yellow  brown,  compared  by  Bruce 
to  pale  ink.  There  are  no  negroes  in  Abyssinia 
except  the  slaves^  who  are  likewise  the  only  blacks 
in  the  country.  The  Abysainions  are  profligate  and 
flensuol,  and  given  to  many  vicea,  bat  they  are  not 
without  some  redeeming  traits,  of  which  charity  to 
the  poor  and  hospitality  to  the  stranger  are  tbe 
most  conspicuous.  The  religions  of  Abyssinia  ore 
Christianity — which  became  the  national  religion  in 
the  fourth  century — Islamism,  and  Judaism.  The 
CbrlstianB  are  didded  into  throe  hostile  parties,  all 
deeply  sunk  in  superstition.  They  attach  great 
Importance  to  fasting,  and  have  preserved  many 
Jewish  ctistoms.  The  Mohammedans  entertain  little 
leal  for  the  rcUgiou  they  profess,  few  of  them  having 
tbe  least  kuowledge  of  the  Koran,  though  fond  of 
quoting  its  marked  expressions.  The  Jews  live 
chiefly  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Gondar  and  Shelgo, 
and  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Dembeo^  In  nearly 
alt  the  provinces  and  districts  marriages  are  per- 
formed with  great  simplicity,  and  are  as  easily  dis- 
solved; but  aiter  a  third  divorce  men  can  neither 
contract  another  regular  morriagQ  nor  receive  tbe 
sacrament,  unless  they  become  monks,  of  whom  there 
are  two  classes.  In  some  places  matrimony  is 
solemnized  by  the  church,  the  contracting  parties 
swearing  to  abide  by  each  other  for  life;  but  this  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  while  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
vow  is  kept  may  be  doubted.  The  Oibninistration 
of  justice,  in  Abystsinia,  is  suflSdently  limple,  and 
almost  always  extremely  comipL  lliere  ore  no 
law;^  ers.  No  judge  has  the  power  to  decide  the  fata 
of  a  murderer,  this  being  left  to  the  will  of  the  rela- 
tiona  of  the  deceased*  In  a  country  inhabited  by  so 
many  different  races  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
languages  spoken  should  be  numerous.  The  Amhoric 
is  the  only  one  that  has  assumed  a  written  fonn,  and 
prevails  more  or  less  over  a  large  extent  of  tbe 
country,  thotigh  sp>okcn  in  a  great  variety  of  diolecte. 
The  Geez  or  Ethiopian  languago  (now  extinct)  was 
the  principal  language  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  ia  that  in  which  the  Scriptures 
and  moat  other  books  are  written.  {Sm  Ethiopia). 
The  ignorance  of  the  nation  generally  is  deplorable, 
those  children  only  receiving  tbe  rudiments  of 
eduoatlon  who  ore  designed  for  the  sendoe  of  the 
church.  Writing  is  a  work  of  great  labour  in  Abys- 
sinia^ even  to  the  practised  scribe.  The  ink  used  In 
\\Titing  is  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  mixed  with 
lamp-black,  which  acquires  the  consistency  of  print- 
ing ink,  and  retains  its  intense  colour  for  ages.  The 
pen  is  the  reed  used  in  the  East^  having  no  nib,  and 
the  inkstand  the  sharp  end  of  a  cow'i  horn  stuck  in 
the  ground,  the  writer  apatting  beside  it. 

The  Abyssinians  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constontine,  by  some 
missionaries  sent  from  Alexandria^  In  the  sixth 
century  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  their  king- 
dom hod  attained  its  height;  but  before  another  hod 
expired  tbe  Arabs  bod  invaded  the  coiujtry,  and 
obtained  a  footing  in  Adel,  though  they  were  unable 
to  extend  their  conquests  further.  For  several 
centuries  subsequently  tbe  kingdom  continued  in  a 
distracted  state,  betnff  now  torn  by  internal  commo* 
tions  and  now  invaded  by  external  enemies  (Mobam< 
metbuis  and  C^ollas).  To  protect  himself  from  the 
lost  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  applied,  about  the 
middle  of  th«  sixteenth  century,  to  the  King  of 
Portutral  for  OBsistanoo,  promiein^,  at  the  same  time, 
Icit  submission  to  the  none.     The  solicited  aid 
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WM  wnt,  and  the  empire  saveii  The  Tt^man  Cotbolic 
priests  liAving  now  ingmtiat^d  tliemaelvei  with  the 
emperor  and  hia  family,  endeavoured  to  induce  them 
to  renounce  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  Koine.  Thit  attempt^  however, 
Wft«  reiisted  by  the  eccle«ia«tios  and  the  people,  and 
finally  ended,  after  a  long  etmggle,  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  priests  about  1(J3(L  The 
kingdom,  hr^wever,  gradually  fell  into  a  state  nl 
anari'hy,  which,  alwiut  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centtiry^  was  compkte.  The  king^,  or  negu»  aa  he 
was  called,  received  no  obedience  from  the  provincial 
gov emore,  who,  be»ide«,  were  at  feud  with  one  another, 
and  Beverally  awuuied  the  royal  titla  Abyssinia  thna 
Itecame  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent 
states.  A  remarkahK  hiit,  as  it  has  proved,  a  futile 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  unity  and  pwiwer  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  was  oc^nnnenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  prcuent  ceutury  by  Xing  Theodore,  who  aimed 
at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Kingdr^ra  of  Ethiopia, 
with  himself  for  its  sovereiRTi.  lie  introduced 
Ktiropean  artiJiane,  and  went  to  work  wisely  in  many 
ways,  but  his  cnielty  and  t\Tanny  counteracted  his 
fNilitic  measures.  In  consequence  of  a  slight,  real  or 
fancied,  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  gritvemment,  he  threw  consul  Cameron  and  a 
number  of  other  Ijrltlsb  spbjects  into  prisoHtin  18tJ3, 
and  refused  to  give  them  up.  To  effect  tlielr  release 
an  army  of  nearly  12,000  men,  tinder  the  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Nnpier,  was  despatched  from  Bombay  in 
1867.  llie  force  landed  at  Zoulla  on  the  Ktsd  Sea 
in  November,  and  marching  up  the  country  came 
within  sight  of  Magdala,  the  capital  of  Theodore,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  186S.  After  being  defeated 
in  a  battle  1'heoclore  delivered  up  the  captives  and 
shut  himself  up  in  ^Ja^'dala,  which  WM  taken  by 
ttonn  on  the  13th  April  Theodore  wsa  found 
aiuong  the  slain,  the  general  opinion  being  that  be 
had  fallen  by  hia  own  hand.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  fighting  iniracflitttely  began  amc^ng 
the  chiefs  of  the  dilTerent  provinces,  the  three  most 
powerful,  KoAa,  Gobasie,  and  Menslck,  struggling 
for  the  supremacy.  Thia  state  of  matters  contirjued 
for  some  time,  but  at  liwt  the  country  was  divided 
between  Kasa,  who  secured  the  northern  and  larger 
portion,  and  assumed  thenameof  Johannes,  and  Mene- 
lek,  w  lin trained  pries*  p-eion of  Sbna.  l/fttteHv  Johannes 
made  himself  supreme  over  all,  and  in  ISSl  assumed 
the  title  i>f  emperor.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  troubles  in  Abyssinia  by  the  EgypUans  in  the 
iiortli  and  the  Galias  in  the  south  to  acquire  addi- 
tional territory  at  its  expense.  Egypt  bos  annexed 
all  the  region  rocmd  Ili&MOwa,  wbich  it  has  formed 
into  a  separate  govenuneot,  Abyssinia  ha^-ing  I'e- 
nonnced  all  daims  to  it  in  l$7i^.  Hostilities  have 
been  repeatedly  carried  on  in  recent  years  between 
Johannes  and  the  Egj^itiauft,  but  at  present  (May, 
1882)  they  are  on  friendly  terma  The  population  ia 
«iBtimated  at  about  3,O0O,'0Oil 

ACACIA,  a  gentis  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Dftiond  order  LegumiaoBze,  and  the  suborder  Mitiio- 
wem.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  trees  or  shrubs 
<tt  If  *  -^  1  T]d  pinnate  leaves  and  email  leaflets.  In 
c<  '^  ibee«  leftflets  aro  wholly  or  partially 

ULx.:.  -.  ,  .,  and  in  these  casei  the  petiole  or  leaf- 
stalk expands  into  the  form  of  a  blade  resembling  a 
leaf,  and  hence  called  pkyUodium.  These  flattened 
leaf-stjdks  have  the  trans vefse  section  of  their  blade 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  in  the  forests  of  Australia, 
whera  tbeae  acadaa  are  common,  the  light  elfects 
MmltiQg  from  this  arrangement  aro  often  very 
Temarkablei  Many  species  have  their  stalks  pro- 
tected by  strong  spines,  whence  the  name  acacia,  from 
the  Greek  aid^  a  point.  The  flowera,  usually  small, 
are  arranged  in  spikes  or  heads  st  the  axils  of  the 


leaves  sear  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Ths 
oorolia  is  bell  or  funnel  shaped,  and  is  ofteii  of  s 
yellow  or  red  coloor,  eometimes  even  (jjeenish; 
stamens  are  long  and  numerous;  the  fruit  is  a 
pod  opening  by  two  valves,  and  containing  s 
elongated  seeds.  Several  of  the  species  yield 
arable^  gum  Senegal,  and  other  gums;  some  bare 
astringent  barks  and  pods,  used  in  tanning ;  and  in 
the  gum  of  an  Australian  species  the  natives  of  the 
8 wan  Kiver  find  an  important  article  of  f»jod  i*; 
Setfal  in  probably  the  plant  that  yielded  the  sbif 
wood  of  the  BibK  and  -'I.  formota  furnishes  the  Oul 
timber  called  Sabicu.  The  Acacia  CatteAu^  wl ' 
yiekls  the  valuable  astringent  called  obteehn,  is 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India^  and  is 
smaH  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  about  12  ft 
The  Ac^rin  tkaibata  is  the  wattle- tree  of  Ausfen 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  of  all 
many  species  found  on  that  island  It  forms  shady  inJ 
fragrant  groves  near  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakea 
Its  height  is  from  Ut  to  30  feet  Its  bark  oonlsim 
a  large  percentage  of  tannin,  and  is  henoe  a  ooti- 
siderable  article  of  expiort.  When  the  acacia  gror» 
are  in  full  blossom  they  send  forth  a  fragrance  that 
may  be  detected  at  the  distance  of  several  mil  a. 

ACADEMY,  an  association  for  the  pTomotion  U 
literature,  science,  or  art;  established  sometiniee  by 
government,  eometimes  by  the  voluntary  iinion  U 
private  indlviduah.  The  members,  who  are  usually 
divided  into  ordinary,  honorary,  and  corresponding 
members,  cither  select  their  own  departments,  or 
follow  those  prescriljcd  by  the  govemnient,  and  st 
regular  meetings  communicate  the  results  of  their 
labours  in  papers,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
afterwards  printed.  The  name  Acatleray  was  firrt 
applied  to  the  philosophical  school  of  Plato,  from  th« 
place  where  he  used  to  teach,  a  grove  or  garden  at 
Athens  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academus^  (See  Plato.)  ITie  fint 
iimtitution  of  antiquity  which  merits  the  name  of 
Acjulemy,  in  the  mtnlera  sense  of  the  term,  ws«  at 
Alexandria,  where  the  generosity  of  the  Ptolemies 
collected  a  numerous  association  of  scholars,  whw 
were  to  have  laboured  for  the  extension  and  perf< 
tion  of  human  knowledge,  but  soon  fell  into  idlen< 
or  the  exercise  of  grammatical  subtleties.  F] 
Alexandria  the  Jews  borrowed  the  custom  of  found 
ing  academies,  wideb  were  eistablished,  after  the 
cloee  of  the  first  century,  in  the  cities  on  the  Ea- 
phratea,  Sora^  Neharda,  and  Punebidita.  From  them 
the  Nestorians  learned,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  value 
science,  and  imparted  the  same  spirit  to  the  Arabs, 
whose  excellent  callphi,  Almansor,  Hanm  al  Kaabid, 
and  Almamun,  founded  a  number  of  academies,  which 
were  extended  from  Conlova  to  Bokhara  with  the 
greatest  success.  At  the  court  of  Charlemagne  we 
&]d  an  academy,  which  he  founded  at  the  suggesUnn 
of  his  instructor  Alcuin^  and  of  which  he  w 
a  member.  This  useful  institution  was 
after  the  death  of  Alcuin,  and  we  afterwards 
academies^  properly  so  odled,  till  the  time 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ttirks^ 
several  Grecian  scholars  were  com^ielled  to  flee  la 
Italy.  Lorenxo  de  Medici  then  founded  at  l*Toi-ence 
the  first  Grecian  academy,  under  the  care  of 
ropy  Ins,  Theodore  Gaza,  and  Chalcondyl 
afterwards  established  the  Platonic  Ai 
object  of  which  was  the  study  of  the  writingt 
Plato,  and  the  restoration  of  his  philosophy.  Th< 
establishments  did  not  subsist  long,  but  their  placea' 
were  filled  bv  others  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  spread  themselves  over  all  the  cities 
Euroi>o. 

Aoidemies  devote  themselves  either  to  the  cnli 
vatiou  of  science  generally  or  to  the  promutaoa  of  m 
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branch  of  study,  as  iDedicine,  aDtiqnitieB, 
J  and  the  6iie  arU,  The  most  celebrated 
inatitotioas  bearing  the  name  of  acadeniieti,  aud 
■Icalgned  for  the  eaooaragemeDt  of  science,  antiqul- 
fica»  Aod  la&euago  respectively,  are  the  French 
Aoidteiia dm  SH*"^^-^  ^'^^nded'hy  Colbert  in  1665), 
A«adteid  dof  ]  ^  (founded  by  Colbort  in 

196S),  sod  Aca^i  M^-awe  (founded  by  Kiche- 

Bon  ill  16S5),  all  oi  which  ar«  now  merged  in  the 
KftHooal   Institute.     (See  Ixtstitutb  of  Phanck.) 
TW  iiklert  of  the  ocadetnie*  instituted  for  the  im- 
provODOii  of  language,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
^^at^gn  academieo,  ia  the  Italian  Accademia  della 
I^^^^Biia  ^Qow  the  Flfirentino  Academy),  fonned  in 
^^^^1^^  and  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  compilation  of 
^^bexoeUemt  dictionAry  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
^Idt  the  pnbUcatioii  of  several  carefully  prepared 
sditMMis  of  ancient  Italian  poeta.     In  thia  oountij 
tbs  nrntom  ci  academyp  in  the  more  dignific'd  sense  of 
Che  ttam,  n  conned  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
iartltotkwig  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  auch 
M  the  Royal  Academy  and   the   Royal    8<5ottwh 
AcMieQiy.      Other  orvMiizationa   of  the  kind  that 
vonld   be  called  acacGemxes  otn   the  Continent   are 
iMrre    called  simply  sodeties  or  institutioDs.      The 
Beyal  Academy  of  Arts  (usually  called  dimply  the 
Boyal  Academy)  was  founded  in  London  in  1708, 
Ifttidcr  the  patronaj^e  and  encouragement  of  George 
lllL,  'for  the  pur(»o9e  of  cultiv'ating  and  improving 
arts  of   painting,  sculpture,  and   architecture.' 
r  number  of  academicians  was  originally  thirty- 
Inx,  but  was  dfter wards  raised  to  forty- two,  among 
|-irbom  are  two  enf,TTiverB,     There   are  also  thirty 
from  wliom  alone  the  acaflemiciana  are 
Of  the  associates  five  are  engravers.     An 
e,  on  being  t^beil  to  the  rank  of  academi- 
cisn,  is  required  to  produce,  within  a  certain  time, 
a  painting  or  other  work  of  art,  which  ib  called  his 
diploma  work,  and  becomes   the   property  of  the 
scademj.     l^ere  are  in  connection  with  it  live  pro* 
iwmata^  fhiee  of  whom  are  academicians,  and  deliver 
leetorse  respectively  on  paiiUing,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
teetnmL     The  other  twu  are  professors  of  anatomy 
end  diemietry.    There  is  also  a  teacher  of  per»pec- 
Cive.     Any  person  who  is  possessed  of  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency may  be  admitted  as  a  student  and  receive 
tnstniction  gratis,  and  prizes  are  annually  bestowed 
ea  meritorious  students.     The  students  are  afforded 
«pportuiiitiee  of  drawing  and  painting  from  the  living 
Bsoilely  and  nine  academicians  are  annually  selected 
to  «rnjige  the  models  and  supervise  the  work  of  the 
•lodeikts*    The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy  is 
epen  to  all  artists  whose  woHes  show  suflicieot  merit 
A  winter  exhibition  of  works  of  the  old  masters  was 
fteld  under  the  auMpioes  ef  the  Royal  Academy  in 
tke  beginning  of  1870,  and  similar  exhibitions  have 
|jMld  in  sulisequent  years.     The  Royal  Scottish 
of  i'ainting,  Scidpturc,  and  Architecture 
ded  io   is^ti  on  the  model  of  the  Jioyal 
Bjp  ol  London.     It  was  incorporated  iu  IbSS, 
ifts  of  thirty  academicians  and  tweuty  asso- 
The  l£*tyal  Hibernian  Academy  at  Dublin 
I  incorporated  in  182S,  and  reorganized  in  ISGl. 
It  conaifts  (if  thirty  members  and  ten  associates. 

ACADIA   (Trench  Aradir),  the  name   formerly 

fiien  to  the  great  peninsula  of  North  America  that 

» is  seiiarated  Irom  the  Continent  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 

{lAwrence,    and    that    now   comprises    the    British 

olonies  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  SccFtia,  together 

rith  portionft  of   Lower   Canada  and  Maine.     It 

dved  its  tintt  colonists  from  France  in  1604,  being 

IHieii  A  poeumsdun  of  that  country,  but  it  passed  to 

^Britain,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht^  in  1713. 

ACALEPH  A,  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
group  of  Uy drozoa  (Coelenterata),  represented  by  the 


Medusidie  or  JeUyMies  (whioh  see)  and  their  alliesL 
The  name  itself  b  derived  from  the  Greek  ahtU^phi, 
a  nettle,  and  was  applied  to  these  animals  in  allusion 
to  their  urticating  or  stinging  powers.  Id  modem 
zoology  the  term  Acalephoe  is  abolit^hed,  and  the  ani- 
mals included  under  this  name  are  now  distributed  iu 
deverttl  different  groups^  constructed  from  the  better 
understanding  of  the  a^nitiea  and  stracture  of  the 
JeUy'lishes.  Thus  the  group  Acalephce  included  the 
Offmnophthalmatc  or  Naked- eyed  Medus?e  (now  re- 
presented by  the  modem  Discophora^,  and  the  Steg- 
anophthitlmatc  Jelly^sbes  (represented  in  the  modem 
dassifioatioD  by  the  Lufernarida  in  greater  f)artj» 
The  Ctenopbora,  represented  by  the  Beriie,  Venus' 
Girdle  or  Vettttm,  and  their  allies,  were  also  included 
in  the  Acalephm;  but  the  Ctenophora  have  been 
removed  altogether  from  the  elasa  Hydrozoa,  and 
phiced  in  that  of  the  Actinozoa,  of  which  the  Sea- 
anemono  (which  see)  is  the  t}'pe. 

ACANTHACE^  or  Acahthads^  a  natural  order 
of  moDOpet&lous  exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
plaiita  or  shrubs,  found  chiefly  within  the  tropics, 
where  they  are  very  common,  and  often  form  a  large 
part  of  the  weedy  herbage.  The  genus  Acanthus, 
the  tyfiKe  of  the  order,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  fKissesises  considerable 
interest  in  the  history  of  art,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Callituadius  the  idea  of  the  Corinthinu 
cspitaL  The  best-known  species  of  the  genuine 
acanths,  or  brancursines,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  are  J,  moUit  and  A.  tpinmug.  lli©  former 
has  a  titem  about  2  feet  high,  Burrounded  in  its 
lower  half  with  large,  soft,  shining,  hajxj^  and  deeply 
indented  leaves,  and  covered  from  the  middle  t(.i  the 
t*>p  with  large  white  flowers  tinged  with  yellow. 
Like  most  plants  of  the  order,  its  leaves  and  roots 
aUtund  in  mucilage.  I'he  latter  species,  Aaxnthua 
spino*uMt  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  more 
stunted  stem,  spiny  and  more  deeply  indented  leaves, 
and  flowers  tinged  with  pink  instead  of  yellow. 
B4:)th  species  are  perennial,  are  propagated  by  divid- 
ing the  summit  of  the  root,  and  have  long  been  cul- 
tivated for  ornament  in  the  ganlens  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  only  half- hardy,  and  require  to  be  protected 
from  severe  f mstij. 

ACANTHOPTERI  and  AoAKTHOPTKETan^  a 
group  of  Teleosteau  Fishes,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  the  first  rays  iu  each  fin  exist  in  the  form 
of  stiff  spines.  The  scales  are  usually  of  the  ci^^noui 
or  comb-like  kind,  and  the  ventral  tins  are  beneath 
or  in  advance  of  the  pectoral  or  bresst  tins,  that  Is, 
are  jugular  in  position.  To  the  Acanthopterous 
division  of  fishes  belong  the  Perches  (Peroidie), 
Mullets  (Mugilidffi),  Mackerel  (Scomberidsa),  Gur- 
nards (Triglidie), WfSSSQS  (Labridie),  and  other  groups 
of  familiar  flahea.  See  the  separate  articled  I'ERCU, 
Mackerel,  kc 

ACANTHUS.     See  AcANTHACILB. 

ACAPULCO,  or  Los  RsirBi,  a  seaport  town  in 
Mexico^  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  indifferently  built,  consisting  of  houses 
which,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  are 
seldom  more  than  one  story  high,  and  has  a  most 
unhealthy  site,  whieh  subjects  it  to  constant  ravages 
of  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  The  harbour  is  capa- 
cious, well  sheltered,  and  has  dt*ep  water  close  to  the 
shore,  and  is  altogether  the  best  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Acapuloo  had  formerly  a  considerable 
trade,  but  its  commerce  is  now  small.  Its  greatest 
prosperity  was  at  the  time  when  it  enjoyed  the  traffic 
of  the  celebrated  Manilla  galleons.  It  is  a  coaling 
station  for  steamers  trading  in  the  Padlic,  and  exports 
some  cocbiueal,  indigo,  wool,  cacao,  jtc,  importing 
cotton  goods,  ironware,  &G.  Its  pop.,  once  tlOOO,  is 
now  iOOO  or  (i^OO. 
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ACAP^A>"LV,  tbe  most  westerly  portion  of 
nncieut  Greece^  l«iimtle<l  east  by  ^toUis  north  by 
Epirufi,  and  west  juid  south  by  the  lomaii  S6».  Tb« 
Acamauijuui  were  bebind  the  other  Greeks  in  civili* 
TAtiotkt  being  rade  atnd  bnrb&rrmt>  even  ns  lute  as  tbe 
IMoponneiiaa  war,  luid  living  by  robbery  and  piracy* 
llio  country  IB  mountainotu  and  covered  with  foresiU, 
but  contidna  many  fertile  valleys.  Together  with 
iEtollft  it  now  form  A  »  notnorchy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  with  a  pop.  of  138^44  in  167  y. 

ACARUa     8ee  MiTE. 

ACCELERATION,  a  term  orod  in  mechanlcB  to 
dedgxtate  the  incruaae  of  vehKity  which  a  body  &c- 
noires  when  continually  acted  tipon  by  a  force  in  the 
(lireotioci  of  its  moticm.  A  body  falling  from  a  height 
ifl  one  ot  the  moit  common  instancea  of  acceleration. 
The  opposite  of  acceleration  ia  retardation,  of  which 
the  motion  of  a  projectile  fumiahes  a  familiar  example, 
llie  oanses  of  both  were  first  Batisfactoiily  explaiiied 
by  Galileo. 

ACCENT,  a  word  used  l^  grammartans  in  soTeral 
different  but  related  senisea  Accent,  for  example,  is 
used  to  signify  the  charactemtic  intonatbn  of  a 
Mpealeer,  a  d^trict,  or  a  country,  as,  a  peculiar  accent, 
the  French  acneut,  the  Yorkshire  accent.  This  is  a 
derivative  and  amplilied  meaning.  More  technically 
the  word  is  used  to  aigaify  three  things  very  closely 
related',  l»t,  the  rising  or  falling  inttexion  of  the  voice 
In  spealdng ;  2d,  the  rhetorical  emphasis  given  to  a 
particular  word  in  a  clause,  and  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  or  meaning  of  the  clau^^e;  and 
lid,  the  habitual  stress  given  to  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word  with  more  th^in  one  syllable.  Accent  aUo 
aigniiies  variooa  marks  placed  on  wordji  or  letters,  to 
indicate  the  stress  of  the  voice,  or  distingunih  the 
proDiinctation. 

The  invariable  syllabic  accent  which  distinguishes 
the  pronunciation  of  particular  worrla  in  whatever 
relation  they  may  stand  to  others,  is  called  tonic 
acoenL  Questions  of  considenvble  difficulty,  and 
wiiich  have  led  to  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion, 
have  risen  in  regard  to  the  nse  of  tonic  accents  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages. 

It  might  seem  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  a  tonic  accent  was  used  in  a  living 
language  or  not,  but  the  question  is  more  complicated 
than  at  hrst  appears;  and  judging  from  the  testimony 
of  French  grammarians,  it  really  seems  undetermined 
whether  the  French  has  any  tonio  accent  or  not  A 
preliminary  theoretical  difficulty  may  first  be  noticed. 
iktmQ  grammarians  maintain  that  a  Utmo  accent  exists 
necessarily  in  all  langusges,  and  some  of  thorn  who 
bold  this  doctrine  are  French  grammarians,  but  the 
leading  «rgnment  produced  in  favour  of  it,  the  im- 
possH^ty  of  an  absolutely  monotonous  pronunciation, 
seems  to  apply  rather  to  the  necessity  of  accents  than 
of  tonic  accents.  French  grammuiana  of  one  class 
give  a  series  of  rules  somewhat  oomplioited  for  the 
tonic  accent^  but  according  to  which  the  accent  gene* 
rally  follows  the  long  syllables,  and  has  no  prepon- 
derating tendency  to  the  dose  of  the  word;  others 
Kive  the  rule  that  the  accent  is  always  on  the 
laat  sy liable,  except  iix  words  ending  in  e  mute,  in 
which  it  is  on  the  second  last  syllable ;  that  is,  ac- 
oottilng  to  French  pronunciation,  practically  on  the 
lost:  a  third  class  assert  that  there  is  no  tonic  accent 
in  French.  Two  explanations  may  be  offered  of  this 
disciepancy:  firrt,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  tran* 
sition  in  practice  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  the 
two  positive  mode*  of  pronunciation  with  an  inter- 
vecdj^  period  of  uncertainty  representing  the  negative 
mode;  or  secondly,  that  thers  is  some  misconception 
about  the  meaning  of  tonic  aooenL  It  favours  this 
Uat  supposition  that  one  French  grammarian  gives 
a  rule  for  placing  the  toiilc  aooent  on  monosyllablee: 


when  the  syllable  is  long  it  baa  the      . 

it  m  short  it  has  it  not.  If  the  OflnimOB  all  si 
French  pronunciation  is,  as  it  seems  to  b^  not  tibs 
word  but  the  phrase,  the  difficulty  about  tonic  acesnl 
may  be  accounted  for. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  accent  arises,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  Greek  prosody.  In  lAtin 
we  find  accent  clooely  associated  with  quantity,  the 


rule  given  by  grammarians  bemg  that  the  accent  ii  ^M 
penultimate  when  that  syUabIa  is  long;  tad  ^M 


upon  the  i 

when  the  penultimate  is  short  upon  the  antepenoltl- 

mate.     Latin  prosody,  like  Greek,  is  detennined  hy 

Quantity;  but  as  accent  and  quantity  barmoaiES  h 
oes  nut  present  the  difficulty  which  ooours  with 
Greek  prosody.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  in* 
troduced  certain  grammatical  signs  for  distinginishlqf 
the  Greek  accents.  The  acute  accent  (')  signified  a 
rising  inflection  of  the  voice^  the  grave  accent  (^)  a 
falling  infiection,  the  circum  Hex  (^ )  a  rising  and  a  £sll> 
ing  tone  combined.  The  scute  accent*  replaced  m 
certain  circumstances  by  the  circumflex  or  the  grata 
accent^  was  used  to  indicate  the  syllable  on  wludi 
the  tonic  accent  was  to  be  placed.  Classic  Greek 
poetry,  like  Latin,  was  measured  by  quantity,  that  i% 
by  the  numl>er  of  long  and  short  syllables;  but  the 
tonic  accent,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
frequently  foils  on  a  shai't  syllable,  and  the  dtT 
is  to  observe  the  tonic  accents  thus  indicated  ^ 
violating  the  prosody  of  the  verso. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  modem  Greek  pronun'* 
ciation  the  tonic  accent  has  prevailed  over  the  ancienKl 
quantities,  and  that  modern  Greek  verae  is  measuredl 
by  the  new  accents,  not  by  the  old  quantities,  whiliii 
the  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  age  still  observed  th#^ 
ancient  rule^  uE  prosody.     These  Licta  might  aJfocd 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  it  were  allowed  to  sup- 
pose that  the  transition  in  proounciation  which  has 
taken  place  bctvveeu  ancient  and  modem  times  had 
already  been  begun  in  the  Alexandrian  days^  and 
that  the  accents  represent  the  new  prunundatiiniy 
and  not  the  old.     The  retention  of  the  old  masfluzv 
in  Ali^xandnan  verse  would  be  accounted  for  on  ft 
principle  of  which  there  are  abundant  illnstntuiM 
in  literature  as  in  all  other  human  tiJSmn.     The 
practice  of  the  older  poets  would  have  establisbed  a 
rule,  whidi  would  be  mechanically  followed  by  their  ' 
successors,  and  would  be  clung  to  with  all  the  more 
veneration  that,  the  reas^m  for  it  being  lost,  it  had 
become  a  mere  superstitious  olaervance,  until  time 
had  worn  out  the  hollow  observxuice  and  established 
new  cuatouis* 

This  explanation  is  not  at  all  favoured  by  Bcbfkbf% 
however,  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition  is  held  t^ 
represent  the  true  facts  of  ancient  pnjnunciatifln. 
Some  scholars  who  hold  this  opinion  regard  th« 
revival  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  as  hopeless; 
others  are  much  more  sanguine,  and  boldly  mainr 
tain  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise.  Those  who , 
hold  the  former  opinion  dwell  on  the  habits  of  moden 
pronunciation,  those  who  hold  the  latter  npon  th 
difference  between  quantity  and  accent.  The  h 
argument,  which  is  much  insisted  npon,  requires  i 
examination.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  some  Ian* 
guages  at  least,  as  in  English,  tonic  accent  oonsista 
not  so  much  in  the  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  the 
iu:cented  syllable  as  in  the  stress  of  the  voice  thrown 
on  it  Perhaps  force  as  distinguished  from  duration 
of  sound  might  be  held  to  be  the  distinctive  quality 
of  the  tonic  accent,  although  in  some  languages  the 
force  of  the  accented  syllable  is  less  marked  and  ita 
duration  more  than  in  others.  In  Italian,  for  eaampls^ 
except  on  final  accented  vowe^  which  are  short,  the 
duration  of  the  accented  syllable  is  commonly  grsiatef 
than  in  English.  The  stress  laid  on  the  a&.'ent  in 
ordinary  English  pronunciation  is  injuriuus  to  the 
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•rtimldtion  and  Tocalizaiioii  of  the  iinaccente<l 
fTlkble*.  Bat»  admitting  the  diitinctnei*  of  furoe 
aad  duntioii,  we  aumot  go  the  length  of  thune  who 
iitfist  on  the  practicabilitj  of  eeparating  them  in 
ppintindation.  Thk  riew  ia  enforced  by  an  appeal 
to  the  case  of  muaia  A  moaical  accent  can  certainly 
he  placed  on  a  ■hort  note,  but  it  requires  practiaed 
proddency  to  do  ao;  beaidea^  a  muaical  note  ia  a  vncal, 
I'Qt  not  neceanuily  an  articulate  utterance.  The 
mure  complex  operation  haa  accordingly  to  be  per- 
formed not  by  ezperta  but  aa  a  habitual  matter  in 
ocdinary  pronunciation.  In  living  European  Ian- 
gnaf?es  accent  always  allies  itself  with  Quantity;  if 
it  chances  to  fall  on  a  short  syllable  it  tends  to 
lens:then  it,  especially  if  there  are  conaonanta  in  the 
•vllable  to  be  articulated.  Strets  b  not  neceauuily 
asMciated  with  quantity,  but  stress  rec^uires  time, 
and  a  abort  unaccented  syllable  can  always  be  pro- 
nounced with  much  greater  rapidity  Uua  a  short 
accented  one.  Allien  a  long  unaccented  syllable  is 
wBociated  with  a  short  accented  one  the  difficulty  is 
iacreaMd,  and  the  attempt  to  throw  the  accent  on 
the  short  syllable  generallv  ends  in  dividing  the  word 
into  two.  On  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
wcfa  pronundation  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  says,  *Here 
and  there  a  person  may  be  found  with  siich  an 
exquiute  ear  and  such  plastic  organs  of  speech  as  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  ancient  distinction  between 
the  length  and  tone  of  syllables,  accente<l  and  un- 
accented, and  many  not  so  gifted  may  fancy  that 
they  reproduce  it  when  they  do  nothing;  of  the  kind 
For  the  maas  of  boys  and  men,  |»upils  as  well  as 
teachers,  the  distinction  is  practically  imponsible.' 
Mr.  Clark,  with  many  others,  believea  that  the 
ancient  accent  waa  procfuced  by  an  elevation  of  tone, 
that  the  accented  syllable,  even  when  a  short  one, 
WM  actually  sung.  Might  it  not  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  such  a  mode  of  pronunciation  waa 
ever  practiaed  at  all !  Could  it  at  any  time  have 
been  popularized,  and  what  effect  wouI<l  such  an 
acoentnatian  of  short  or  unimportant  syllables  have 
io  verse  measured  by  quantity  I 

In  English  accent  is  so  inseparable  from  quantity 
that  in  polysyllabic  words,  which  have  comninnly  a 
iecondary  accent,  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  ii 
affected  even  by  the  secondary  accent  In'the  word 
(iwrmmodntitm  there  is  a  secondary  accent  upttn  the 
feoond  syllable,  both  the  or  and  com  are  short,  but 
the  voice  manifestly  rests  upon  the  com,  accelerating 
tbe  delivery  of  the  nnaccented  ae  to  reach  it,  and 
•emibly  altering  the  relative  duration  of  the  two 
ijUablea.  In  Greek,  however,  we  are  expected  habi- 
toally  to  perform  feata,  such  aa  pronouncing  the  word 
inUrwudtaU,  with  the  tonic  accent  on  the  second  t, 
vhich  must  be  kept  short,  while  the  e  and  a  are  still 
nude  long.  Engliah  verse  is  measured  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  accented  and  unaccented  syllabi*^  the 
f<vmer  being  equivalent  to  long  and  the  latter  to 
ibort  syllables  in  dassio  verse. 

Aceemi  in  music  corresponds  to  accent  in  language, 
bebg  the  stress  or  emphssis  laid  upon  certain  notes 
or  parts  of  a  bar  or  measure.  The  tirst  note  of  a  liar 
ku  the  strongest  accent,  but  weaker  accentA  are  aliio 
pvea  to  the  first  notes  of  subonlinate  parts  of  the 
Wi,  as  to  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  a  l«ar  of 
eight  quavera.  Thia  is  called  grammatical  accent 
^'ritoncal  accent  is  the  expreasion  with  which  a 
pi4tion  of  muaio  ia  executed,  and  depends  on  taste 
tadfeding. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  kw,  is  the  act  by  which  a 
pcnoQ  binds  himself  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchan};e  drawn 
upon  him.  For  the  form  of  acceptance  see  Bill — 
M  of  Ezdiange.  No  acceptance  is  valid  unless 
Blade  ia  writing  on  the  bill  (19  and  20  Vkt  cap.  xcvii. ), 
Uit  an  aooeptanoa  may  be  dtber  absolute  or  condi- 


tional, that  {a,  stipulatin!*  some  alter.it i«m  in  Vut 
auMMint  or  date  of  |iayment  <>r  w>ine  c>>n  iilion  to  Im> 
fulfilled  previouH  to  iiaynu-nt.  Conditintiid  oivep- 
tances  are  ran*,  though  it  it  common  f>>r  the  take  of 
accuracy  fir  the  accei'tor  t>  Htute  the  fUt**  «n  which 
he  understands  the  bill  a4-e«»rding  to  iu  tenor  to  be 
due. 

ACCE-SSARY,  or  Arrt.^nniir,  a  j-r-.n  i;uilty  of 
an  offence  by  connivance  or  p.irtit-ipation,  litlutr 
before  or  after  the  act  committ«,Hl,  a«  by  commaml, 
advice,  or  concealment,  &c.  An  aci-ewary  br/ure  tk» 
fact  ia  one  who  (irocurea  or  cimnaeb  another  to  r*»m- 
mit  a  crime,  th(>u;;h  he  is  not  |»rvscnt  at  ita  oimniifl- 
sion;  an  acoes<iary  nfUr  thf  fa-  i  ia  one  who,  knowing' 
a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  gi^es  assi»tanci» 
of  any  kiuil  to  tlie  f'lon  ao  as  to  hinder  him  from 
being  a{iprcheniled,  trte^l,  or  Nutferiti:^  punbhment 
To  be  an  acccMary  Ufore  the  fact  ia  a  u'reater  offence 
than  to  be  an  acceiwary  after;  the  former  may  \m 
tried  and  punished  in  all  reaf-ecta  aa  if  he  were  the 
prindpal  felon.  In  hi;:h  treahon,  all  who  participate 
are  regarded  aa  prindiiala.  Al>ett«ira  and  accom- 
plices also  come,  in  some  ni«*^Hure,  unilcr  thia  name, 
thou^^h  the  former  ntit  atrictly  un^ier  the  le-/al  defini- 
tion of  aci*eMsariefi.  An  aU-tt4ir  ia  one  whi»  pnHnircs 
another  to  c«>mmit  an  offence,  and  in  many,  imleed 
in  almost  all  cuae^i,  ia  now  considirre*!  aa  much  a 
prindfKd  as  the  actual  (»ffender.  An  acc<»mpli<re  is 
one  of  many  |>enion4  et|u:illy  cimcemed  in  a  felony. 

ACCI1>ENTAI«S,  in  music,  n<>t(.-a  intru«luce«l 
accidentally  in  the  counie  of  a  pietre  of  music  in  a 
different  key  from  tliat  in  whi«-h  the  paSH.igo  they 
occur  ia  prioci|>ally  wriiten.  They  are  rci-n-m'nte  I 
by  the  ai.;n  of  a  Hh.irp,  fiat,  or  natural  iniiiif?il lately 
before  the  n<*to  which  it  to  lie  raia<.'il  or  li>werctL 

ACCIPITKKS,  a  name  uiie«l  aynonymitualy  with 
Raptores  (a'hich  %»^)  to  imlicato  the  onlft  of  binN 
including  the  Krjea,  Hawks,  and  lUnla  of  Trey 
generally.  A  sub-family  of  thia  onler  rei-ci\es  tin* 
name  A^cipitri/ur^  and  includL-s  the  ^'cnus  A'cipitcr, 
to  which  the  common  Sparrow-h.iwk  (.1.  nitm)  be- 
longs, and  alito  the  j^enera  A»tur  and  Mtlicra.r;  the 
former  nprest  nt<*d  i)y  the<tohh.iwk  (.l«/'ir  /'<i-Mm- 
fr'irtiMt,  an<l  the  father  by  the  ('hantint;  Falcon  (M. 
muticus)  of  -Vfrica,  and  its  nllim.  llie  Accipitrina* 
or  Spam*w-hawLri  aa  a  aiib-f.iinily  are  di'*tin;;ui«hed 
by  the  abort,  archetl  bill,  which  h.is  a  siimoiia  nr 
wavy  ont'.ine:  by  the  luoi;  wines  and  the  Urge  tail; 
whiiat  the  timi  are  covercil  in  fn>nt  with  l.\r/e  a  'ales. 

A<;CLIM.VTIZATI«>N  ni.iy  l^j  dilim.l  aa  the 
process  of  accuatoniini?  planta  i>r  animals  to  li>c  and 
proi>agato  in  a  climate  difft-rent  fri>m  that  to  which 
they  are  indi;;enoua.  The  word  arlint'ttum  has  U'en 
uaed  to  aignify  the  chaotic  which  an  or^'.iniam  under- 
goes on  being  subjccteti  to  a  new  clitnute,  and  arfii- 
mutation  to  ai;niify  the  ppKt'M  thmui^h  which  tliv 
change  is  pro4luce<L  Act!ini.iti/ati>>n  ia  an  arclima- 
tation  sr>  conducteii  sa  to  ailapt  the  on^sniAm  i>er- 
mimontly  to  ita  new  home,  llicse  Wi>nla  have  lieen 
found  fault  with  on  tlie  ground  that  the  infiucnctM 
ti  which  an  organiam  ia  aulijetteil  fnun  chanjire  of 
locality  are  ni>t  wholly  due  to  climate.  Hut  licaideM 
the  intluenct-a  which  are  wholly  «lue  to  climat*',  there 
are  othera  which  are  in<lirectiy  affcctc<l  by  it,  auch 
aa  f'KMl,  and  as  climate  may  fairly  be  taken  aa  reprv- 
si'Utative  of  locU  intluencea,  no  great  inao-uiacy  can 
fifiult  from  iiaini;  it  in  ihii  Hcn!«.  The  won!  H'tfur- 
nHi'idon  h.'irt  U-t  n  ctij^ri-iti-.l  in!«t«»>l  of  atN-Iimatiz- 
ation,  but  it  ia  more  pro|erly  ap]  lird  t*'  the  c:iae  of 
animals  or  plants  taking;  nM4lily  to  a  new  country 
uith  a  climate  and  (•thcr  circunirttmcca  similar  ti> 
what  they  ha^c  Uft  Kiiro(K.-an  uniniala,  auch  as 
honies  an«l  cattle,  have  iMt-u  i:aturali/i-<l  with«>ut 
tlirticulty  iu  America,  and  the  rat  rabbit  and  pi:.', 
with  aevcnd  kinds  of  Kn^diah  birds,  in  New  Zeal.uid, 
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wilhout  any  evidence  of  accllmatixfttion,  SimilAr  in- 
etftnceii  occur  Among'  planU.  as  with  thistles  in  New 
Ze»t»n(L  Cultivated  plants,  on  the  tither  hand,  are 
«aid  to  be  acclimatized  when  they  can  be  propag^ated 
without  artilicial  protection,  although  they  will  not 
proftagnte  themselrea,  and  even  if  lown  wild  will  not 
Bprc.vi  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  been  iutro- 
ducetl. 

The  po«sibtl)ty  of  acclimatization  haa  been  denied 
by  noQie  autboiitieii,  but  this  seems  an  extreme  poai- 
tian,  and  can  hardly  be  maintained  except  by  deny- 
ing to  a  large  extent  the  need  of  acclimatizaiUofi|  on 
the  hypotheais,  that  i^  to  »ay,  that  as  some  plants 
and  auimalo  are  much  more  widely  spread  than 
others,  they  have  hml  orig^ually  a  wider  adaptation 
wbloh  the  others  are  incapable  of  acquiring.  To 
the  extent  that  dimatio  IntlueDces  develop  qualities 
in  plants  and  animals  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  these  influences,  this  hypothesk  may  be  true, 
llie  general  character  of  the  plants  of  the  tn»p)C8,  for 
example,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  plants  of  the 
temperate  regions,  and  these  again  differ  as  widely 
l^lrom  those  of  the  pular  redous,  and  no  amoont  of 
climatization  would  transfer  the  distinctive  char- 
cters  of  the  vegetation  of  one  of  theee  re^ons  to 
any  of  the  others.  This  principle  implies  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  acclimatization  which  re(|uires  to  be 
borne  in  mind  and  applied  in  ca^es  of  attempted 
acclimatizatii^n,  other%vii»e  much  labour  fuay  be 
thrown  away.  The  clothing  of  certain  animals  and 
the  qualities  of  certain  plants  depen<l  upon  cli- 
mate, and  when  it  is  attempted  to  trantifer   such 
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trees  have,  within  historical  times,  been  int? 
into  Europe  from  the  Emt,     In  times  oumpandvel? 
recent  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  haa  travelled 
from  China  to  France. 

The  systematic  study  of  acdimattzation  has  ooly 
been  entered  upon  in  very  recent  times,  and  the  littls 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  it  has  been  mors  in 
the  directitm  of  formulating  anticiftative,  if  not 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  than  of  actual  discovery  of  ths 
silent  conrse  of  natursu  Tbo  attention  of  experi- 
menteti  has  been  directed,  first,  to  the  ino«iifyiQ| 
effects  of  climate  on  individuals.  Tho  theory  m 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  that  every  or^mn  and  fiUM9> 
tioD  of  a  living  animal  undergoes  moditication  nuder 
new  condittons,  generally  in  the  direction  of  adapts^ 
tion  to  thofle  conditiops.  But  the  observed  modifjin? 
effects  of  climate  on  individuals  in  the  direclioo  d 
accliraatiKation  are  so  slight  that  it  is  on  this  ground 
some  observers  have  denied  the  existence  of  anyiudi 
thin^  at  all.  If,  however,  there  is  any  truth  in  tin 
observations  on  which  the  possibility  of  ac»7limatkah 
tion  Test)  there  nru«t  be  such  effects,  however  sliglit 
If  the  first  indlviduaU  submitted  to  the  effects  of  a 
hcMitite  cUmato  sustained  no  mod iBea tion  adaptiiif 
them  to  it,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  s\icb  an  slEeet 
would  be  produced  in  the  mere  act  of  generation, 
and  consequoDtly  the  second  race  would  be  no  better 
adapted  to  stand  the  climate,  and  would  have 
no  more  tendency  to  receive  adaptive  modiiicsSioiia 
than  the  first  Plants,  which  are  commonlj  much 
more  limited  la  their  natural  range  than  tbs  higher 
animals,  are  also  in  some  respects  more  amimable  to 


animals  or  plants  they  at  once  begin  to  undergo     acclimatization.      By  means  of  propagation  by  cut- 
tnodifications.     The  s{>ecial  qualities  on  which  they     ting^&c,  the  life  of  the  individual  can  De  indefinitely 
valued    become   feebler   from   the   first,    and 
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gradually  cease  to  di^tinj^iiiih  them  to  an  aiipreclable 
extent.  If  ace  lima tization  is  attempted  lor  the  sake 
of  such  qualities,  the  partial  and  temporary  effect  is 
all  the  gain  thai  am  be  counted  on  from  the  mere 
naturalization  of  the  foreign  species.  Continued 
attention  and  cultivation  may,  indeed,  do  something 
more  Uiward  retaining  the  exotic  qualities,  but  in 
this  case  acclimatization  cannot  be  considered  as 
cotnplete,  and  cwntinued  labour  muut  be  counted  on 
M  oDje  of  the  conditions  of  socceaa.  If  by  arelima- 
tiaation,  however,  we  understand  merely  the  nuccesi- 
ful  introductioo  of  a  new  race  into  a  climate  where 
it  has  not  before  been  propagatedi  with  such  moditi- 
cation  of  qualities  as  conduces  to  the  success  of  its 
propagation,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  either 
the  f>ossibility  of  the  process  or  the  benefits  wluch 
may  be  derived  from  well-directed  efforts  to  promote 
it.  The  migrations  of  the  human  race  artord  the 
first  instance  of  suooessfui  accUmatizatiQu.  If  wo 
regard  the  whole  of  mankind  aa  one  family  we  find 
that  by  extensive  mofMBcations  they  h.we  been 
enabled  to  extend  over  the  whole  world,  living  lu 
regions  the  mo^t  opposed  in  respect  to  climatic  InAu- 
enees.  If  we  do  not  regard  mankind  as  a  single  race 
there  are  hiatttrical  Initances  of  migrations  less  ex- 
tensive, yet  sufficient  to  prove  both  climatic  influ- 
ence and  the  power  of  aiiaptation  to  iL  The  Jews, 
who  have  preserved  their  purity  of  race  with  acru- 
l»ulons  care,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

If  any  annals  bad  been  kept  of  the  diffusion  of 
plants  and  animals,  even  within  historical  times^ 
many  illustrations  would  no  doubt  have  been  afforded 
Ixitli  of  the  Q:itiiral  mode  and  duration  of  the  prooeiw 
and  of  the  effects  of  accUamtization.  But  the  records 
ol  this  kind  are  comparatively  few.  Next  to  man 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  horM.^,  the  ox,  the  dog» 
the  sheep,  and  tlie  various  specie^t  of  poultry,  afTonl 
the  best  illustrations  of  a^laptation.  The  grain  which 
Is  cultivated  in  almost  every  country  is  indigenous 
to  very  few,  and  the  vino,  the  olive,  and  other  frait* 


prolonged,  and  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  indications 
of  adaptation  to  climate  can  be  estabtiiihed  in  the 
case  of  plants  propagated  in  this  way.  In  regiiuu 
where  the  same  species  of  plants  or  animals  an 
widely  ditfua^  Taneties,  often  seemintjly  arbitnu'v, 
are  found  to  diiitin^uish  particular  looalitiesi^  aod 
though  the  nature  of  the  variation  may  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  s<iil  or  climate,  each  Taiiely  is 
usually  found  best  adapted  to  its  own  sitoatloo. 
The  existence  of  a  power  of  adaptation  would  sesni 
by  such  facts  to  lie  e>itabHshed,  bat  whe4ber  st 
generally  as  is  aadumed  by  Mr.  Sjr^ncer  b  altogcUier 
another  question. 

Assuming  a  positive  modifying  influence  of  climate 
and  the  acoom^ianying  circumstances  of  ohau;^  ol 
situation,  there  is  an  indirect  way  in  wliich^  when 
acclimatization  is  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  climatao 
infinences  oo-operate  to  promote  it,  namely,  by  kill- 
ing off  the  individuals,  whether  of  the  original  stock 
or  the  succeeding  generationa,  least  adapted  by  con* 
stitution  to  undergo  the  necessary  adaptation.  Tim 
is  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  natural 
proee^  of  adaptation  i^  however,  so  slow  and  uncer- 
tain— that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  applied  arbitranly, 
when  the  place  from  which  the  organisms  to  bs 
acclimatized  are  to  come  and  the  place  where  they 
are  to  go  are  selected  by  human  sgente  for  tlieirowa 
ends — that  various  means  have  been  tried  to  fadli* 
tate  the  proee8<i.  The  object  of  these  means  it,  of 
course,  to  utilize  all  the  agents  which  nature  employs 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capability,  instead  of  leav- 
ing their  utilixutiim  or  uon -utilization  to  the  control 
of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

The  two  most  important  means  hitherto  employed 
for  facilitating  acclimathsation  are  the  selection  of 
favourable  varieties  and  the  interposition  of  inter^ 
mediate  acclimatization. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  themeans  by  which  breed- 
ing or  propAgAtiug  is  made  subservient  to  aodimaliia* 
tion.  The  t heory  u (>on  which  the  seleetion  rests  is  thai 
ihao^pring  of  two  parents  beara  gan«nJ  i 
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t<i  tMr  |wr^"^-   "^*^  certMn  if*nfio  nr  Individual 
ditferenrOtt,  rf>nces^  in  their  turn,  as  well 

M  tbe  gen-      I  eililADce,  are  capable  of   being 

tniMBiHted  by  g«ii6nktioii.     The  breeder  or  propa- 
pior  has  do  control  over  the  differences  thus  natu- 
I  in  gctieration.    They  may  or  may  not 
%  dlrectirin  he  wishes.     But  out  of  a  given 
IndiTidnal  varietiea  which  have  a  natural 
f  to  divergQ  in  all  directions,  some  will  be 
litabb  for  a  specific  purpos©  than  othen,  or 
the  parent  which  is  held  to  occupy  the 
witioiL      By  Belacting,    tbeo,   the    inost 

}  ▼ari«ties  for  breeding,  a  Bucoeedinff  race 

be  got  having  tbe  desiied  qaalitiea  in  a  ni|^her 
■ore  than  their  ancestors,  and  these  again,  it  is 
add,  vill  form  the  centre  of  a  new  series,  some  of 
vkfeb  will  extend  still  further  in  the  direction  of  the 
qualities  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  and  which  may 
thoB  be  further  improved  by  each  sncoeaaiTe  selection. 
Some  naturalists  hold  the  possibOitieB  of  the  exten- 
•km  of  breeding  in  this  way  in  a  given  direction, 
(hat  is^  of  the  development  in  a  succenlre  series  of 
nrgaidsma  of  particular  qualities  or  org^ans  in  pre- 
ierssioe  to  others,  to  be  indefinitely  great,  or  even 
afaeoliiCelT  onlimlted;  others  hold  them  to  be  strictly 
limited  bj  species.  We  are  not  at  present  concerned 
with  this  question.  The  numerous  varieties  which 
man  J  wpedm  of  plants  and  animals  present  are  suf- 
icsant  la  any  Tiew  to  afford  considerable  scope  for 
sdapitation  to  dimate,  to  which  aooordingly  they 
Bay  be  made  by  judicious  selection  to  oontHbute. 
»0n  the  other  band  it  is  welt  known  that  when  breed* 
ilb^  for  special  purposes  is  too  much  forced  it  de- 
l^reloM  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse.  For  further 
I. — *-_QJ^^j^  ^jj  ^JjIji  subject  see  Brkkdixg. 

I  other  means  of  acclimatisation,  that  of  accli- 
I  thttmgh  one  or  more  intermediate  stages^ 
f  recomniended  by  Mr,  Darwin,  but  has  yet 
little  resorted  to,  although  there  are  in- 
tloiowii  of  its  ha^ ing  prodyced  very  favourable 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  natural 
tD^patioikS  of  plants  and  animals  this  process  muHt 
^tgg^tOBtt  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  ever 
artificial  acclimatization,  and  to  this  pro- 
ay  in  part  be  attributed  the  greater  results 
ered  by  unassisted  nature. 
ACX70LA1>£  (French,  an  embrace^  from  Latin 
d,  to,  aod  oo/^vm,  the  neck)  signifies  an  ancient  cere* 
rufed  in  conferring  knighthood.  Antiquaries 
I  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade  consisted.  Some 
nk  it  signifies  the  embrace  or  kise  given  by  the 
k  ttenoQ  who  oonferred  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It 
to  noire  ptrtbiible  that  it  consisted  in  an  imitation  of 
ft  Mow  on  the  neck,  or  on  tbe  cheek,  signifying  that 
tbll  should  be  the  last  blow  which  the  new-made 
knight  sltoald  endure.  The  ceremony  of  striking 
lh»  eaudidate  with  the  naked  sword^  which  after- 
warda  took  tbe  place  ol  the  blow  with  the  hand,  had 
the  aame  meaoing.  The  Roman  master  alAo  gave  a 
blow  to  his  slave  at  the  time  of  Ma  emandpattoD, 
which,  therefore,  was  caUed  nkintimitfum/  and  tome 
consider  this  as  the  origin  of  the  accolade.  The 
blow  or  stroke  was  in  use  among  all  Christian  nations 
of  the  middle  ages  in  conferring  knighthood, 

AOCOMPANXaiENT,  in  music,  is  that  i»art  of 
ttosia  which  serves  for  tbe  support  of  the  principal 
flMlody  (solo  or  obligato  part).  This  can  be  executed 
titbar  by  many  instrumeuts,  by  a  few,  or  even  by  a 
■ngle  one«  We  have,  therefore,  pieces  of  music  with 
an  aooompauiment  for  several,  or  only  for  a  single 
iartnimcilit  llie  principles  on  which  the  effect  of 
tha  aooonpaniment  rests  are  so  little  settled,  that  its 
coBiaciltion  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  even  that 
U  tLa  melody  or  principal  part.  Frequently  the 
thought,  according  to  the  character  of 


tbe  RCcompftiiitneTit,  prrvducwi  a  good  or  bad  effect, 
without  our  being  able  to  give  a  siitisfactory  reason 
for  tbe  difference.  The  accompaniment  requires  of 
the  performer  the  most  scrupulous  stvidy,  and  of  tbe 
composer  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy.  As  the 
object  of  every  musical  accompaniment  is  to  give 
effect  to  tbe  principal  part,  the  accompanist  should 
always  aim  to  support  and  by  no  means  to  overpower 
and  oppress  it. 

ACCORDION,  a  musical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  small  box,  generally  from  8  to  12  inches  long 
and  4  iiiches  wide,  and  containing  a  number  of  metal* 
lie  Bprings  fixed  at  one  of  their  extremities,  but  left 
to  vibrate  freely.  A  small  bellows,  formed  by  a 
folding  apparatus  which  unites  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  box,  supplies  the  air,  whichi  admitted  by 
means  of  keys  acting  on  valves,  sets  the  uprings  in 
vibration,  and  produces  pleasing  notes  both  of  melody 
and  harmony.  Instruments  of  the  same  kiiuJ  have 
been  made  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  called  expres* 
sion  or^^^aiift.  The  iuveution  ia  supposed  to  be  Ger- 
man, but  the  principle  has  long  hutn  known  in  China, 
and  employed  in  the  prfxiurtiou  of  similar  instru- 
merits  oporatetl  upon  by  the  breftth. 

ACCitAH,  a  British  settlement  in  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coaat,  about  75  miles  east  of  Capo  Coast  Castle^ 
There  were  also  Dutcii  and  Danish  settlemenis  at  this 
place;  but  the  latter  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1850,  the  former  in  1871.  It  occu|iiea  a  low  swampy 
tract,  and  contains  a  few  good  En^']ii*h  bon»cti,  with 
a  great  number  of  wretched  native  htits.  The  iuha* 
bitants  are  chiefly  emj^loyed  in  searchin^r  for  gold 
and  manufacturing  it  into  trinkets.  Some  of  tbe 
chains  thus  made  are  very  beautiful  The  chief 
exports  are  gold-dust,  ivory,  gums,  and  pnlin-oil-  the 
imports  cott^fn  goods»  earthen warei,  cutlery,  firearms, 
guupowder,  sj^irits,  and  tobacco, 

ACCEINGTON,  a  rising  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  Lancashire,  on  tbe  Hindbum,  5  miks  east 
of  Blackburn,  and  on  the  LAncasbire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  I'lie  town  is  well  laid  out.  It  ia  divided 
into  Old  and  Kew  Aocrington.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  handsome  Gothic  clntrcb  and  the  Poel 
Institution,  containiDg  a  suite  of  rooms  for  publie 
purposes.  There  are  large  oottfm  factories,  print- 
works, and  bleach-fields.  Coal  is  also  wrought 
extf  u>'ivelv  in  the  iiei^'hbourhuoii.  It  is  now  a  muni- 
dpal  UmiUj^'b.    Pop.  iu  1871,  til,75S;  in  ISdl,  :J1  ,i35. 

ACCUSATION,  in  law,  the  formal  charging  of 
any  person  with  a  crime.  It  is  a  principle  of  com- 
mon law  that  an  accusatiou  must  be  brought  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE,  in  Latin,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  corresponding  case  in  Greek  declen^ 
sions,  the  fourth  ciwe  of  the  noun,  and  the  case  which 
designates  the  object  to  which  the  action  of  uny  verb 
ii*  immediately  directed-  It  corresponds  with  wbat^ 
althouja:b  the  Eiigliidi  noun  is  without  decI*iniiiion,  i^ 
called  ia  English  the  objective  case.  Tbe  formation 
of  the  case  by  declension  is  exemplified  in  the  Eng- 
lish prononiiiml  forms  me^  him,  Slo. 

ACEPHAIjA,  n  name  sometimes  given  to  one  of 
two  great  divisions  of  moUusocms  animals,  which  are 
distinguished  into  encephala  and  acepbala,  accordini; 
as  they  have  or  want  a  distinct  bead.  I'he  acephala 
are  mot«  generally  calleil  LameUibranchiata,  and  are 
commonly  known  as  hutdtrs. 

ACERllA,  a  town  in  South  Italy,  in  tbe  province 
of  C^asertOi,  9  miks  north-east  of  Kaplea,  with  which 
it  ia  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  seminary,  and  vifntt-df-jn^ti, 
Iti  situation  is  very  unhealthy,  but  the  country 
around  is  fertile.     Pop.  13,633. 

ACETAL  (CtH«Os),  a  oolourless  liquid  of  agree- 
able taste  aad  odour.    It  ia  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
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imd  ether,  and  to  snnie  extent  &I0O  In  water.  It  WM 
first  obti\ined  in  1S33  by  Dtbereiner,  as  one  of  the 
products  of  the  action  of  air  upon  alcohol  vapour  in 
prosence  of  platinum  blaclv.     It  hat  been  since  pre- 

Iiared  by  other  oxii]ati<>n  iwt-thoils  from  alcohol,  and 
tkewise  ayntbeticaily  from  aldehyde  (wbich  see). 

ACETATES,  ealU  of  acetic Vacii  Acetate  of 
pot&ifisium  is  found  in  the  juices  of  certain  ptanta, 
but  most  of  the  acetates,  of  which  the  number  ia 
very  large,  are  formed  artificially.  The  normal  com- 
pouuda  are  soluble  in  water  (several  also  in  alcohol), 
but  the  basic  acetates  (mch  as  verdigris)  are  in  gene- 
ral aparingly  Bokible.  When  ,the  metallic  acctatess 
are  heatetl  to  rcdnesa  they  decompose,  the  products 
varying  with  the  claaa  of  acetates ',  the  metal  is  left 
as  oxide  or  carbonate,  but  sometimeB  the  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state  is  complete.  They  are  aUo 
decomposed  by  strong  lomerftl  acids.  The  acetates 
of  commercial  or  niannfacturing  importance  are  thoae 
of  aluminium  and  iron,  which  are  used  in  ealioo- 
priuting ;  of  copper,  which  as  verdigria  is  used  3M  a 
colour;  and  of  lead,  best  known  as  sugtir  of  lead. 
The  acetates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium, 
(»f  iron,  idnc,  and  lead,  and  the  acetate  of  mor^shia^ 
are  employed  in  medictoe. 

ACETIC  ACID  (C-H4O2),  an  acid  produced  by 
the  oxid.ition  of  common  alcohol,  and  of  many  othtr 
t»rgauic  substancea.  Dilute  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar, 
is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  subjecting  wine  to 
the  action  of  atmiispLeric  oxygen ;  the  wine  is  caused 
to  trickle  d^iwn\vards  in  a  thin  stream  through  a  large 
oaken  tube  filled  with  beech  chips,  a  current  of  air 
being  forced  upwards  through  the  chiiM.  Vincgur 
is  auo  prepared  from  malt  wliich  baa  undergone 
viacnui  fermentation,  by  placing  the  malt  in  barrels 
covered  with  loose  cloth,  and  maintained  at  a  some- 
what high  temperature  for  a  considerable  time.  Wood 
vinegar  is  prepared  from  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
crude  distillate  obtftincd  by  heating  wood  in  dosed 
vessels.  This  distillate  is  neutralized  with  lime;  the 
crude  acetate  nf  lime  so  obtained  b  partially  purified, 
and  is  then  distilled  along  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  it  is  decomposed,  calcium  chloride  remaining 
in  the  retort  and  dilute  acetic  acid  passing  over. 
^V^len  quite  free  from  water,  as  obtained  by  deoom- 
posing  an  acetate  with  the  exact  amount  of  sulphuric 
add,  it  forms,  at  the  nrdinaty  temperature,  transparent 
crystals,  and  the  acid  is  then  called  glacial.  This  acid 
Las  a  specific  gravity  of  1'0635.  By  increase  of  tem- 
perature it  melts  and  finally  boils,  emitting  a  vapour 
which  is  inflammable.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste  and 
pungent  smell,  causticCzes  the  skin,  and  is  poisonous. 
It  mixes  with  water  In  all  proportioua,  and  the  mlx- 
t^ire  retains  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  absolute  acid 
'Ilie  mixtures  are  characterized  by  anomalies  in  their 
specific  gravities,  which  prevent  the  specific  gra\'ity 
being  employed  as  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  real  acid  present  in  an  aqueous  solution. 
Acetic  add  is  monobasic,  forming  salts  having  the 
general  formnla  CV Ha M(\  where  M  represents  a 
monovalent  me  tat 

Acetic  acid  is  largely  consumed  in  the  arts,  in 
medicine,  and  for  domestic  purposes,  being  used  as  a 
Biilvent  for  metals  and  their  compounds,  for  gums, 
esE»cntial  oils,  &&,  as  an  antidote  for  certain  poisons, 
and  so  on.  In  calico-printing  the  crude  pyroUgne- 
ous  acid  is  preferred  in  certaiii  cases  to  the  purs 
acetic  acid. 

What  is  usually  sold  as  vinegar  contains  on  an 
average  4  per  ct;nt.  of  the  absofute  add,  but  it  is 
often  mi?[cd  with  colouring-matter,  spices,  and  other 
foreign  materials. 

ACETIC  ETHERS.  Acetic  add  (which  see)  is 
what  h  terme^l  a  roooobasic  add — that  is  to  say,  but 
ome  aeries  of  salts  is  difrived  from  this  add.     In  the 


formula  for  acetic  acid  (CtHiO,)  one  hydrot^ea  atom 
only  is  replaceable  by  metals.  If  this  hydn^eo  he 
replaced  by  alcohoUo  radicles — that  is,  by  tluts 
groups  of  atrims  4|,al^ayH  containing:  carbon)  irtot^ 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  aloohol^  aiettlo 
ethers  are  produced ;  and  these  ethera  are  dSstiop 
guished  from  one  another  by  names  derived  from  thm 
name  of  the  alcohol,  the  characteristic  radide  of 
which  has  rG]ilaced  the  hydrogen  in  acetic  add. 
Thus,  when  ordinaxy  or  ethyllcj  alcohol  is  treated  with 
acetic  add,  an  ether  is  formed  containing  the  group 
ethyl,  and  to  this  substanc«  the  name  a£  *MyIio- 

acetjc  ether'  is  given,  (^hJ  {  ^'  By  substituting 
amy  lie  for  ordinary  alcohol  ^  amylic-acetic  ether'  is 
prodooed,  and  so  on<     The  genend  formula  for  tbess 

ethers  is  »r  rO,  where  M  represents  a  tfumo- 

valent  alcoholic  radide.  The  best  known  member 
of  this  class  of  etherB  is  ethylic-acetic  ether,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  aoetio  ether.  This  substance, 
which  has  been  known  ainoe  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  a  volatile  liquid  sotnewhal 
lighter  than  water;  it  is  possessed  of  a  pleasant 
odour,  and  is  inflamniable,  burning  with  a  yeUow- 
colonred  tlame.  It  may  be  prepared  by  distilling 
alcohol  with  acetic  acid,  and  in  several  other  waysi 

ACHvEAXS,  AcRAJA.  The  Achieans  were  one  si 
the  four  races  into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  w&n 
divided.  According  to  the  commoner  opinion  they 
were  Hellenes.  The  legend  connected  with  this  view 
U,  that  they  derived  their  name  from  Achseus,  a  boq 
of  XuthuB  and  Creusa,  and  granrlson  of  Hellen. 
Another  account  accepted  by  Thirlwall  makes  the 
Achirans  of  Pelasgio  origin.  In  the  heroic  age  they 
were  found  in  a  d^itrict  of  the  south  of  Tbeasaly,  in 
which  Fhthiaand  Hellaewere  situated,  and  towhkh 
they  gave  their  name.  They  were  also  the  dominant 
race  in  the  Pdoponnesus^  of  which  they  oocupie^l  the 
eastern  part,  paxticulArly  Argoe  and  Sparta.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  Phthiotan  or  the  Felopon< 
nesiau  Achreans  were  the  earlier.  There  are  legends 
favouring  both  \it;\4'B^  but  the  prevailing  Upinion  is 
in  favour  of  the  jirecedence  of  the  fomoer.  About 
dghty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  the  Peloponnwian 
Acha^ans,  according  to  tradition,  were  subdued  or 
driven  out  by  the  Dorians.  Of  those  who  did  nut 
submit  to  the  conquerors  the  greater  number,  it  issald, 
went  under  the  leadership  of  Ttsamenus,  son  of  Orestes, 
to  the  district  in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  then 
called  MghliiM  or  ^gialia  (The  Coast),  drove  out 
the  lonians,  who  occupied  it,  and  gave  it  their  own 
name.  It  is,  however,  doubted  by  some  whether  the 
Achaia  of  the  historic  period  ever  was  occupied  by 
the  lonians,  and  they  suppose  the  district  of  AdisJa 
to  he  the  seat  of  the  remainder  of  the  Feloponneeian 
Achjcans,  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  Doriaoa. 
The  district  of  Achaia  is  a  comparatively  narrow  belt 
of  coast  which  terminates  the  Feloponnesua  in  the 
north.  It  was  separated  on  the  south  from  Arcadia 
and  Elis  by  the  hills  of  the  northern  Arcadian  laogtv 
and  was  only  accessible  on  this  side  through  the  deep 
gorges  tnh venting  the  bilk.  It  t^x tended  on  tlie  DOffta 
along  the  Gulf  of  Corltith  from  the  river  Lariesus  fin 
the  8ytha«,  wbi<.b  divided  it  from  Sicyonia,  having 
a  length  along  the  coast  of  about  65  miles,  From  the 
Apcadian  chain  numerous  ridges  run  down  to  the  sea. 
The  diatanoe  is  so  small  that  the  rivers  are  short,  but 
the  country  is  watered  by  numerous  torrentsu  The 
largest  rivers  ate  the  Pirns  and  Cratlii^  The  coast 
is  low,  and  the  harbours  indiiferent.  The  soil  of  the 
country  is  made  to  a  great  extent  by  the  rivers,  eadi 
of  which,  according  to  its  size,  has  formed  a  promon* 
tory  of  its  ovm.  The  C(>ast  and  valleys  are  feitik, 
but  the  whole  of  the  western  part  from  Pattie  is  al 
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DRtent  corned  vith  forcafe  or  pMtura.  Behind 
Fitne  is  utoated  tbe  Moni  Panachjdciii,  63!>2  feet 
14^^,  the  highest  moimtun  in .  the  cotiiitry.  'llie 
principfli  pramontories  are  I>rei«niim,  the  niiwt  nor- 
therlv  point  of  tbe  PeloponncfiiM,  Kbium,  and  AraxuA. 
The  original  inhabitant*  of  Achaia  are  Kaid  to  have 
been  Peiae^^iana,  followed  by  the  luniaua,  m  ho  were 
driven  out  by  the  Achaeani.  The  Acbaeans  are  uiil 
to  have  been  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Tina- 
menoa  divwn  toOgygns,  after  whoM  dti'ath  they  formed 
Adcm^icracy.  They  had  twelve  prin(i|*al  citie*,  which 
fonned  each  an  independent  reimblic,  while  they 
onited  to>:ether  in  a  lo«.ise  ftnlcral  lea;^e.  llie  num- 
ber <vf  independent  cities  is  suppoHc<l  to  have  l^een 
(Tteater  thim  twelve:  but  for  some  reason  or  nthor 
che  number  of  the  league  Mems  to  have  l«on  iix^tX 
at  twelve.  The  names  of  the  citii*s  in  the  time  of 
Heroi lotus  were  Pellene,  .4ilguira^  A-lgff,  Bura,  II dice, 
.£f^um,  Rhypes,  Patreis,  Plukne,  Olenns,  l)ymc, 
Trit^ieis.  L«ontium  and  Ceryneia  were  afterwanU 
substituted  for  Ithypes  and  -^v'^tt.  ITie  bond  of 
onion  between  these  cities  wsh  mM^ial  and  rHiidous 
rather  than  political  lliey  met  at  religious  fi-nti- 
vals  and  adjusted  their  differences,  but  more  than 
one  of  the  cities  is  found,  whether  in  defiance  of  the 
onion  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  liberty,  entering;  into 
political  combinations  independently  of  the  others. 
Tbe  place  of  meeting  was  first  Helice  (swalloweil  by 
tbe  sea  B.C.  873),  and  afterwards  .ICgium.  The 
Achaeans  mingled  very  little  in  the  leagues  and  wars 
uf  Greece.  They  did  not  even  assist  the  other 
Greeks  against  the  Persians.  Iliey  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  generally  respected  for  their  integrity 
sod  good  faith,  and  to  have  enjoyed  peace  and  pm- 
«perity  till  the  time  of  Philip,  llic  Athenians  foniic<l 
anallianoe  with  them  in  B.C.  4!>4,  but  were  comi)i-IIiMl 
to  renounce  it  in  their  peace  with  Sjiarta  in  445. 
Tbe  Achaeans  fmieht  with  the  Athenians  and  ]'><i-o- 
tians  aeainst  Philip  at  Chaeroneia  n.c.  :^^S,  and  all 
tbe  dties  except  Pellene  joine<i  the  Sfmrtans  at 
Mantineia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  M  a<  e- 
dooian  rolen  put  garrisons  in  the  Acha*an  citii^s. 
Bat  after  the  death  of  Lysimschus  (n.c.  !!81)  th«*y 
began  again  to  assert  their  iudepenrlcnce.  Patnr, 
Dyme,  Tritaeeis,  and  Pharae,  ha\'ing  exfielled  tlto 
Macedonians,  renewed  the  ancient  league  (it.r.  'JSo). 
Tbey  were  joined  in  275  by  .-Kgiiun  and  Bura,  and 
finally  ten  cities,  all  that  remained  of  the  old  con- 
federates, joined  the  new  leaf^ie.  The  bond  t  ^f  uni-  >ii 
vas  DOW  strictly  political  N«  >  city  could  make  ]  x-acp 
or  war  for  itself,  the  league  had  a  general  (Strat*';n>'<) 
lad  other  ofBdala,  and  a  federal  asflembly  which  met 
twice  yeariy,  the  voting  being  by  cities,  and  the  buni- 
oeas  submitted  by  a  council.  In  B.C.  251  Aratus, 
having  overthrown  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  cast  in  his 
lot  wHh  the  Achtpan  leacfuc,  of  which  he  became 
henceforth  the  leaiier.  Hitherto  the  league  had  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  cities  of  Achaia,  but  his 
policy  was  to  extend  it  and  use  it  as  an  instnimf.'iit 
fur  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  the  Mace<loniaii 
power.  Accordingly  city  after  city  in  the  l*eIn|Miii- 
nems  was  incited  and  aided  to  cut  off  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrants  who  dependcil  on  ^^acedon  and  join  the 
league.  Corinth  was  gained  in  B.C.  24!!;  Me-.'.ira, 
Troezeo,  and  Epidaums  followed  in  tlie  panie  Vi-ar, 
Meg^mlis  joined  a  few  years  later,  Arjoi*  in  n.<\  'SM. 
Thus  tbe  power  of  Aduua  began  again,  an  in  the  d:iyn 
of  Agameomon,  to  extend  over  the  Pelofirmnt-Mus,  but 
the  rising  power  provoked  the  hontility  of  Sit^irt.'i. 
oertain  towns  daimed  by  her  having  l^-vn  a<Iniitte<l 
bto  the  league,  and  Aratus,  defeated  by  CMeomentii. 
king  of  Sparta,  undid  his  work  by  throwin'.^'  hinijtclf 
into  the  arms  of  ^facedun.  Antigonus  1)(M>n,  king 
of  Macedonia,  defeatetl  Cleomenes  in  n.c.  2'JI,  ami 
effectually  humbled  Sparta,  but  the  Icu^'ue  hence- 


forth was  under  the  ascendency  of  ^tacednn,  and  itN 
inriuenoe  declined  till  it  was  ivvivcd  by  Philo|iu:meii , 
u  ho  disciplined  the  troo)Hi  of  xh*i  eitii-s  and  taught 
th«.-m  to  trust  to  their  own  aruis.  He  ilef'.atvd 
Machanida:!  the  S{iartan  tynuit  in  RC.  SO",  but 
with  i{nf>ti<>nable  f  ■r«-i«i:.'lit  he  Mi|'}Njrt4:<l  the  Komaiis 
in  the  w:u"  with  Philip  of  Mai*e<i<>ii.  Aft«T  the  over- 
thn>w'  of  >f%ct.ilt*n  the  Acluiui  K-aini*;  \v;ui  the  only 
{Mi^icr  whii-h  eouM  make  a  »*tiUiil  fi»r  the  Ul»erty  of 
ilreetx'.  It  loiiliiiUuUy  reoi  i\i:d  fn-f-h  aer«ji!ti« ins  t** 
its  stn?nt:th,  a:il  whrn  it  was  jnineil  by  Sjiarta  in 
B.r.  VJ'2,  MesHonia  and  KHh  in  u.*:  li«l,  the  wh<»Ie  «>f 
tlie  Pelo|M-inni  su.t lM.lon:;e«i  ti  it.  Itut  the  Ira^uc  wai 
alreaily  divi-hvl;  a  I  Ionian  farty  prevailitl  in  its 
ommiN,  and  it  wan  almost  L'ovon»e»l  by  the  i^'nal**. 
After  the  »Ufi-:it  <»f  Prrni-ujt,  rallirrat^i*,  wh»»  li«-»i!«il 
the  Koni.in  party,  dn.'w  up  a  liitt  nf  }*»***>  of  his 
opIttnenU,  who  were  t;tl.-n  Vt  Komo  it.i-.  If*i7.  After 
a  l.'i{'!«*  of  sevi'nt<in  yearn  the  reniaimltr,  aUmt  ^'OO, 
vTutv  alh»wv<l  to  return,  and  Uiany  of  thrm  laUmnil 
ti»  v)L4  ittf  th"  n.itunil  spirit  of  thi:ir  c«iuntryn>t-n.  A 
dij4jiute  l>i-twi'4.-u  Sp.irt.^  un<l  th*?  otin-r  eiti'.it  nf  th«> 
Icairuo  f«»rnjcd  th«i  «H.'<-tt.-iitn  of  an  iiiit'-rcak.  Tli-i 
Boiuans  onlercil  Sparti,  .Vr/os,  <  '••rii.th.  ainl  other 
rities  to  s<parate  fn»ni  ihr  lea^jue.  I'ni^er^'d  in- 
di^niation  w;iii  exrit<.<I,  and  war  U-canio  inevitaMi*. 
CritilatLi  an'l  l)i;iii.i.  tli*-  Arhaan  ;;iiier»ls,  wi-re 
suiYt\-«)tiv«  ly  (h-fraU.-<l  by  .Mi  I'll  u*  Mn>l  by  Muuintiun. 
Corinth  was  plundere<l  anil  cianniitti'l  t/t  the  Hanitu 
(wx.  14*»),  and  S>utli»'rn  (Irettf,  umh-r  Un-  iiauii'  of 
Af'haia,  l)ecain'f  a  K'-nian  pro\iini-.  Achaia  proi-*  r 
with  Klis  now  fonuH  a  n'>nian-hv  of  the  Kin^'di>m  of 
Grevce,  with  a  jxip.  in  1>7'.»  **(  1>1,»''JJ. 
I  A<.*HAK1),  Kuan/  Kaki.,  an  eminent  natural!  t 
and  ehemi>»t,  iti»m  at  Inrlin,  April  "J**,  KT*:'.,  \n  priii- 
cipally  known  by  hiit  invtntii»n<  17'.*  l."*«'«»i  of  »  pm- 
COM  f'«r  m.inurK-tnriii;.;  su.-ar  fr<>ni  Urvt-nKit,  whii  h 
sinc«  that  time  ban  lut-n  bro'i^jht  to  gnat'-r  jm  rf»"C- 
tion.  He  was  dinH-ti>r  of  th**  d'p.irtmiiit  of  pli\  Kit's 
in  the  Koyal  Aca«leniy  of  SiiiMirt-*  at  I'l-rlin.  To 
enable  him  i»i  I'xtcnd  bin  nianurM-tun'.  the  i:Tv.\t 
iniiKirLini'i>of  whirh  was  :Mknowli-d::«d  by  tho  Kn  mh 
Institute  (•July,  l''<K»Ml,.«  Kii..:  «»f  I'niKj«i.i  pn-M-jit*-.! 
him  with  an  e!*tat*»  at  Kiinmi  in  SiU-sia,  wln-n'  hi-* 
i.^t-iMinhmfikt  at  tlie  timi*  of  tht*  (-h>-iii::  of  th«*  \»"r\* 
of  Kun»i-e  by  tin*  dern.-**  of  I'trlin  w:ij«  atti  nd-  •!  >Mth 
such  succt-Hit  that  in  the  winter  of  I'^Il  it  ilaiiv 
\ii-!«leil  I'.iMi  11m.  of  iiyru|i.  Aohanl  cr>nni'(t*  •!  uitii 
it  in  l^'I'J  an  inntituiion  for  tl.i*  puqMis**  of  t'-arliiu:; 
bin  mole  of  nianitfiieture.  which  :ittra< b-il  thi*  att-n- 
tion  of  foroi<:ners.  He  di<-il  at  Kuuern,  April  *Ji>, 
l"^*Jl.  I'M'siles  a  nundM'r  of  tr»  ati-*-^  on  phyHi«*s  aixl 
avfriculturt*,  ho  publixhe*!  nwi-ral  artirl«  n  on  tlie  uianii- 
faeture  «)f  m:u'ar  from  beet. 

A<'HATKS,  a  c«inijianion  t»f  .Km'.ii,  ii  libr.it nl 
by  Vir;jil  He  in  always  iliNtin;;uirth«  li  in  the  .Ijuiil 
by  the  epithet  .h«/MJ»,  *f:utliful.' 

'ACHKKN,  or  AciiiN  <proi»orly  A-^'f*),  a  nali\o 
utato  of  Siiniatni,  in  the  northi-rn  part  of  thr  i-Liinl. 
The  t*»wn  of  Achei*n,  tln»  capit.il  and  nud.  u-*  i.f  the 
ptato,  lies  nc.ir  tlio  iiorthwr-tirn  e\ln-niity  of 
Sumatra.  The  houtut*  an* of  tituUr  an<l  thatth,  ami 
an*  arran'^d  in  crroiii'^  called  kaniiN.n.:^.  iiit«T«*i--r*»'d 
witli  nuniennirt  fruit -trec.H.  It  U  hitu.it' «i  on  a  h»w 
]>lain.  fertile  ami  hi-.:hlvcu]ti\atr.l. 'J  ^r  ::  \uxhn  fr<>m 
tlie  xca,  chi«Mly  on  the  I«ft  bank  ff  a  rivt-r,  \ihi<  h  ha-i 
a  Kar  at  it»  Uioiah.  f^*^  th.it  the  Ictriniur  only  :i<ImilH 
VI  !*!<■  1«  I'f  I'lJ  to  V.n  i-us  at  hi.:h  water.  Aruuinl  the 
t«»v\n  lifrt  the  ori^'inal  territ'-ry  of  Ac  h«  en,  iliviiied 
into  thn-o  dintrit  tft.  whieh  aresuUlivitj'-il  intoin.ikiniM 
«»f  fiirty-four  houHeholi!.i.  \\  hi-n  Achei-n  w:u«  vifite.l 
by  Alvaro  Tellez,  a  captain  of  Tri-tan  ilAounlia*.-*  fleet 
in  iriHf),  it  was  a  nmall  Ht.iti' ile]i-nilent  luithe  nci^h- 
lK)urin',' Htite  of  iVilir.  Twenty  yean*  later  it  had 
aci quired  iudependence,  and  uubdu(.tl  all  the  north  of 
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Sumatra.  It  attAiaed  its  acme  undisr  Saltiui  IskaDdar 
Mq<1a  (1607-36),  wbea  it  poBsewed  about  a  third 
art  of  Sumatra^  »Dd  alao  held  the  island  of  Piilo 

lAA^beiidettposaeBBioiui  on  the  Malay  Pemzuiula.  Its 
recent  liinita  do  not  extend  beyond  T  4S'  N.  oxi  tbe  west 
ciiABt^  and  Cape  Tamiang  on  the  eaat.  From  ite  origin 
the  etate  waa  en^ged  in  cooBtant  hostilities  with  the 
Fartngiiesie  in  Malacca,  which  were  often  pursued 
{iggresHively.  Iskandflj-  Mnda  in  1615  made  an  ex* 
|»editi*in  against  Malacca  with  a  fleet  of  £(M)  sail  and 
tiO^OOO  men.  Frt>m  1641  till  16dd  a  sucM^saion  of 
female  mien  held  sway  in  Acheen,  being  faroured 
by  the  Malay  chiefs,  who  enjoyed  more  independence 
under  them.  The  I>ntcb  lo  Sumatra  were  from 
varioQB  caoaea  nnable  till  recently  to  attempt  any* 
thmg  against  Acfaeeo,  bat  the  lait  impedimenl^  an 
agreement  with  the  British  government  not  to  extend 
their  territory  by  oonqnest,  having  been  removed  in 
i!Sri,  war  was  begnn  ia  187^.  This  war  dragged 
itself  on  for  several  years,  and  the  Dutch  sustained 
some  serious  reverses,  bnt  in  1879  they  were  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  succrafffnl  dose.  A  Dutch  expedi- 
tion was  niadti  to  Acheeji  in  l^ni^,  an  English  one 
in  1602,  and  a  French  in  1621.  No  permanent 
settlements  were  effected,  the  government  having  a 
tnonopfjly  of  the  trade;  but  a  consi<lenible  number 
of  foreign  merchants  resided  at  Acbeen,  and  an  active 
trade  was  carried  on  ttoth  with  Kunt[»e  and  I'hiua. 
One  of  the  chief  inducements  to  it  was  g^hl^  of  which 
there  wa^  then  a  considerable  supply,  although  esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  exported  vary  so  much  as  to 
L>e  of  little  value.  The  principal  exports  at  present 
are  rice  and  pepper.  Betel- nut,  sappan-woodj  gutta- 
fiercha,  camphor^  all  of  which  goes  to  China,  are  ali$o 
exported.  The  area  of  Acheen  has  beeu  estimated 
at  l'^,000  to  19,000  Bq^uare  miles^  the  population  at 
liUO.OOO  t'l  3^  1.000. 

ACHELUU3  {now  called  Aspropotam),  the 
laigest  river  of  Greece^  haa  its  source  on  Mount 
Pindna,  fiows  through  the  first  settlements  of  the 
(Grecians  around  Dodona,  and  after  separating  i^tolia 
from  Acamania,  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  AchelOus 
was  the  river-god  of  Greece.  Hesiod  represents  hun 
as  (with  3000  bmther  rivers^  the  son  of  Ooeanus  and 
ThetiS)  others  give  him  a  different  genealogy.  He 
was  worahipped  as  the  ruler  of  all  fresh  water  in 
Crreeoe.  He  wrestled  with  llerades  for  Dejauira, 
and  when  thrown  to  the  ground  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  terrible  serpent,  tht^n  that  of  an  ox,  and  after 
Heracles  had  broken  off  one  of  his  horns  he  fled 
aihamed  to  his  waters.  From  the  broken  bom, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  nympba  made  the  horn  of 
plenty.  This  legend  is  sakL  by  Strabo,  who  explains 
ita  various  circumstances,  to  refer  to  the  efforts  made 
to  restrain  the  oversow  of  the  river  by  embankments, 
Otheni  connect  the  worship  of  Adieldus  with  that  of 
the  ^ile  in  Egypt.  Virgil  represents  the  sirens  as 
the  daujLrhtera  of  AchelOus. 

ACHKNIL'M,  a  botimical  term  applied  to  a  dry 
Brmons  iroit,  the  pericarp  of  which  is  ch^ely 
to  but  separable  from  the  seed.     It  is  either 

itary,  forming  a  single  seed,  or  aggregate,  with 
several  achenia  placed  on  a  common  elevated  re^ 
ceptacle. 

ACHERON,  the  ancient  name  of  aeveral  rivers 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  all  of  which  were  connected 
by  legend  with  the  lower  world.  The  principal 
was  a  river  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus  (which  aee)^ 
which  passes  through  Lake  Achenuia,  receives  the 
CocytuB  (Yuvd),  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Cheimerium,  at  Glycys 
Limen  or  Ehea,  now  Port  FanarL  The  name  is 
al-<o  given  to  a  river  of  Elis,  a  tributary  of  the  Al< 
pheiuH,  and  to  a  small  river  of  Bruttium  in  Italy, 
near  Paudosia   a  toan  ol  which  the  Identiiicatian  ia 


uncertain >,  near  which  Alexander;  king  of  Epeina^ 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Looanlana  and  Bruitiaiu 
(D.C,  326).  The  legeodaiy  celebrity  of  tlies«  m^n 
appears  to  have  beien  originally  due  to  Acheron  in 
Thesprotia.  This  country  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  they 
supposed  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world  to  b«  b«ra 
As  this  country  became  better  known  the  I^^^Teodary 
river  was  placed  elsewhere,  and  finally  trmnafotied 
to  the  lower  regians.  In  Homer  Acheron  is  repre- 
sented as  a  river  of  Hades.  According  to  later  tiadi- 
tions  a  son  of  Helios  and  Ghisa  or  Demeter,  who  bort 
this  name,  wsa  changed  into  an  infernal  river  as  a 
punishment  for  giving  drink  to  the  Titana  dnxisg 
their  war  with  Zeus.  The  Etruscans  warshippsd 
Acheron,  llieir  Achemntici  libri  trej^ed  on  the 
deification  of  souls,  the  sacrifieee  proper  to  promote 
it,  and  similar  matters^  The  name  of  Acheron  wsi 
ultimately  used  to  dedgnate  the  whule  ol  the  lower 
worhi 

ACHEROXTIA    ATROPOa      See    Deatb's- 

BEAD  ilOTH, 

ACHIEVE:MENT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  which  msy 

be  applied  to  the  shield  of  armorial  bearings  geae- 
rally,  as  the  henddic  symbols  on  it  were  originaUj 
the  marks  of  some  great  achievement  of  the  beanr. 
It  is,  however,  generally,  and  in  the  ootumon  fofBi 
of  hatcJimentt  app>lled  to  the  shield  which  is  alhxed 
to  the  house  of  persona  lately  deceased,  tu  doiote 
their  death,  rank,  and  station. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Greek  mytibd^ 
logy,  and  in  particular  the  hero  of  Homer  s  Illsd. 
According  to  Homer's  account  he  was  the  son  of 
Peleos,  king  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Phthiotij  in  Thci- 
saly,  and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis,  and  the  grandson  of 
.£acus.  He  is  called  Peleides  from  his  lather,  and 
^Cacides  from  his  grandfather  He  was  ednxsybed 
from  his  childhood  by  Phtrnix,  a  friend  of  bis  fatho; 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war;  andCbeiraa, 
the  centaur,  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  healing. 
Achilles  went  to  this  war  with  the  knowledge  thst 
he  was  to  perish  in  it,  his  mother  having  foreboJd 
him  tliat  he  should  either  live  a  long  and  ingloriom 
life,  or  die  young  after  a  it^lorious  career.  He  led 
his  troops,  variously  called  ^lyrmidons,  Hellenei^ 
and  Acbs^na,  against  Troy  in  fifty  shi|M^  He 
ravaged  the  country  round  Troy,  and  destroyed 
twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior. 
These  operations  occupied  nine  yean  of  the  war, 
after  which  the  siege  proper  ooounenced.  AehiUai 
was  the  bravest  and  handsomest  of  the  Greefc%  and 
the  favourite  of  Hera  and  Athena.  Notwithstand- 
inyf  his  service**,  Aj;amemnon  had  the  im|>rudence  to 
olTeud  him  by  violently  depriving  him  of  his  pri» 
Brisela,  Ma  own  prize  Chiysels,  having,  by  the  advio* 
of  Calehaa*  been  restored  to  her  father  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  Achilles,  by  the  advice  of  Thetis,  surren- 
dered the  maid,  but  retired  in  wrath  to  his  shijjs, 
vowing  no  more  to  support  the  Greeks.  This  foruM 
the  intnxluction  to  the  Hiad,  and  constitutes  the 
ground^plan  of  the  poem.  At  the  request  of  Thetis 
Zeus  promisea  victory  to  the  Trojana  till  the  Greeks 
appeaae  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  pensuade  him  to 
return.  After  various  offers  and  emhasaies  bad  heen 
made  in  vain  Fatroclus  persuaded  A<dulles  to  aUnw 
him  to  lead  the  Myrmidons  to  battle  dre»ed  in  bis 
armour.  The  Trojans  were  at  first  panic*«lnick« 
imagining  him  to  be  Achilles,  but  he  was  at  leogtb 
slain  by  Hector.  Achilles*  now  vowed  insvenge  on  the 
Trojans,  and  forgot  his  anger  against  the  Grseka 
At  the  re<)uest  of  Thetla  Hephsstus  made  him  a 
new  suit  of  armour.  He  attacked  the  Trojans  aod 
drove  them  liack  to  their  walls,  slaying  them  in  gieal 
numbers^  chased  Hector,  who  fled  before  him  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  slew  him|  and  drugged 
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bii  bndj  ftt  lui  eharlot- wheals,  but  &ftcnfi'ardd  gave 
^i  op  to  PHam,  who  eUDe  in  peT»Dn  to  bei^  for  it. 
He  then  perfonued  the  funeral  rites  of  I^atroelua, 
wilh  whicfa  Ihd  Iliikl  clcoet.  It  oontainfl,  however, 
•erenl  AotidpfttiTe  AUosioiMi  la  tbe  death  of  Achillea, 
whl^  i§  mltto  tDentiooeil  in  the  Odyasey.  Ho  ^an 
killed  in  a  battle  at  tbe  Scfpan  Gate. 

Tlkto  outline  of  tbe  story  of  Achillea  la  fiUed  np 
by  details  cLitber  g^&tbered  from  trafiitian  or  invented 
bjr  ktvr  p^ieis.  In  onler  to  make  him  immortal^  his 
tiiotli«r«  daring  hii  infancy,  U  said  to  bave  con* 
gj^ltd  lum  bj  nigbt  in  fire,  to  destroy  the  mortal 
narts  inherited  from  his  father,  and  anointed  bim 
uf  day  uith  ambn^^fix  His  father  disco vuring  htm 
Oil*  nigh.!  in  tbe  fire,  Tbetia  fled,  and  his  father 
iatnwtod  Uin  to  the  care  of  Cbeiron,  who  fed  him 
with  the  hearts  uf  lions  and  the  marrovv  of  beam, 
and  fpave  him  the  education  proper  to  a  hero.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Thetis  made  him  in- 
Tnfaiermble  by  dipfiinj^r  bini  in  the  Styx,  except  in  the 
heel  by  which  she  held  him,  and  which  the  water  did 
not  touch.  He  is  accordingly  said  to  have  receivetl 
kia  fatal  wound  in  the  heel.  To  prevent  his  goings 
to  Troy,  in  which  war  it  was  predicted  he  shcmki 
fierish,  Thetis  nnt  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes 
of  Sjoroi^  disguised  as  a  girl.  He  was  educated 
vttb  the  dM^teni  of  Lycomedes,  one  of  wbom^ 
IMdiiDktil^  bsCMne  the  mother  of  Pyrrbua  or  Neop- 
lolimiift  by  him.  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  went  to  the 
OOttt  «f  Lyoomodea  to  discover  him  and  induce  him 
to  joio  tho  war,  in  which  Calchas  had  declared  his 
aid  iodiapenaabU.  He  soooeeded  by  a  itrata^cm. 
PresentiBg  himself  ss  a  merchant,  be  oifered  the 
dao^bloni  of  Lycomedes  female  ornaments  and 
articifa  of  attire  for  sale,  among  which  he  laid  a 
itfneld  and  spear.  He  then  raised  an  alarm  of  danger, 
eo  which  tbe  girls  fled,  and  Achilles  9,mz&l  the 
veiooDi.  He  i  lald  to  hare  been  killed  either  by 
Apobo  in  the  likeness  of  Paris,  or  by  an  arrow  of 
I'aria  directed  by  Apollo.  According  to  another 
aoeenint  he  made  love  to  Polyxena^  a  daughter  of 
Prtam«  and  induced  by  the  promise  of  her  hand  on 
eoaditian  of  his  joining  the  Trojans,  went  unarmed 
to  the  temple  of  A|>ollo  at  Tliymbra,  and  was  there 
iiasiMJ  III  hill  by  Paris.  Various  stories  are  told  of 
the  relatione  of  Achilles  with  Iphij^eoia*  Ii>higenia 
was  brought  to  tbe  camp  at  Aulis  on  the  pretext 
lliat  she  was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  According 
to  one  aocoant  Achillea  interfered  to  rescue  her  from 
boiBg  aauifioed  and  sent  her  to  Scythia;  according 
tO'lBflthar  ha  married  her,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  PyiAna.  Othera  say  he  was  united  to  her  in  the 
lower  world,  where  he  became  a  judge;  but  others 
agaiD  Bay  ha  married  Medea  in  Elyniuni.  Annual 
iserifloea  were  oifered  to  AchUlea  by  th*?  Thc^^liajiH 
St  Troaa  by  oommand  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  At 
Utympia  and  othi^r  places  in  Greece  sacred  honours 
were  likewise  paid  to  him. 

^^^mLLES  TATIUa  See  Tatius  (Achilles). 
^^^KILL  ISLANIK  or  Eaolr  Isianb,  an  island 
^^^Blrest  coast  of  Ireland,  county  Mayo^  separated 
from  the  mainhind  of  Conu  aught  by  a  narrow  strait 
called  Achill  Sonnd.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its 
graMtert  length  being  aUmt  15  miles,  its  grQAtest 
braadth  about  12^;  arca^  35/J^3  acrtjs.  Its  surface  is 
wild,  barren,  and  mountainous,  rising  to  elevations 
of  SNMM)  feet  and  upwards,  with  some  tremendous 
preeiploes  round  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  occupy 
wretGhodly  bnilt  huts^  and  live  by  hshing  or  culti- 
vating paichea  of  gronnd.  There  ia  a  Protestant 
mision  station  on  the  island.     Pop.  4719. 

ACHKOMATISM,  meaidng  the  absence  of  colour, 
isaterrt'  •  •  >  i^-^  •  fi  optics  to  the  production  of  ocdour- 
lev  ligl  landing  its  having  passed  through 

Ell  ^  !  f^^«     I^  the  opdtuary  case,  light,  in 


so  passing,  is  resolved  into  its  simple  elements,  and' 
on  emerging"  exhibits  the  varions  hue*  which  are 
olttained  artificially  by  the  prisTn,  and  which  foroj 
the  natural  plienomenon  of  the  rainbtiw.  Thia  de* 
composition  of  light  ia  priwhiced  by  the  unerjual 
rufntngibility  of  it**  raya;  and  one  consequence  of  it 
i«,  that  when  light  ia  transmitted  through  a  convex 
lens,  the  image  formed  by  the  concentration  of  the 
rays  at  its  fcH?uH,  instead  of  being  distinct,  ia  confused 
and  surrounded  more  or  lesa  with  a  cloudeel  fringe, 
I'be  oommim  glass  telescope  was  thus  rendered  a 
very  imjierfect  instrament,  and  many  men  of  science 
of  the  highes9t  name  engaged  In  researches  with  the 
view  of  discovering  a  remedy.  Newton  at  first 
thought  it  could  bo  accompIiBhed  by  combining 
Icnace  of  different  refracting  powers.  "He  waa  not 
successful,  however,  and  latterly  gave  it  up  as  im» 
possible^  nor  bad  Euler  much  more  success.  Tlio 
difficulty  was  first  completely  overcome  by  the  osle- 
brated  optician  John  DoUond,  who,  after  a  eeriea  of 
experimental  conducted  with  great  ingenuity  and 
|>©ra3verance,  was  ultimately  rewarded  with  the  dis- 
covery that  comjdete  achromatism  was  attainable  by 
the  comparatively  Bimple  process  of  combining  a 
convex  lens  of  crown^ghuw  with  a  concave  lens  of 
flint-glas%  due  care  being  taken  to  adjust  the  radii 
of  curvature.  Telescopes  in  which  tho  object- glaaa 
is  thus  composed  have  received  the  name  of  arAro- 
TJuitiCf  and  in  the  same  manner  prieima  are  said  to  be 
achromatic  when  they  disperse  the  light  without 
developing  colon rs. 

ACID  («otir ;  Latin,  acidui).  Formerly  this  name 
was  applietl  in  chemistry  to  a  number  of  compounds, 
Bolid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  ha\^ng  more  or  less  the 
qualities  of  vinegar,  which  is  itself  a  diluted  form  of 
acetic  acid.  ITie  meaning  of  the  term  acid  was 
thereforo  necessarily  vague.  Oxygen  was  supposed 
to  be  a  ooiutant  oonstituetit  of  acids,  and  tbe  general 
properties  anignod  to  these  bodies  were  a  tart,  sour, 
taste,  the  power  of  changing  regetable  bhics  into 
reds,  of  decomposing  chalk  and  marble  with  elferves- 
oeoce,  and  of  being  in  various  degreea  neutralized  by 
hme.  An  acid  is  now  defined  as  a  substance  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  hydrogen  is  in  whole  or  in  part 
repLiceable  by  metal,  when  tbe  metal  is  |ji'esented  in 
the  form  of  a  hydrate.  An  acid  which  contains  but 
ctne  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  mono* 
basic;  it  is  capable  of  forming  only  one  scries  of  salts. 
Alu  acid  which  contains  two  atoms  of  replaceable 
hydroijen,  and  which  can  therefore  form  two  aeriea  of 
salts,  ia  called  dit>a.*ie,  and  so  on.  It  is  found  that 
in  certain  acidii  containing  Roverat  atoms  of  hydro* 
gen  only  one  of  which  is  replaceable  by  metals,  two 
or  more  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced  by  aJco' 
holic  radicles;  such  acida  are  said  to  be  monobasic 
but  polyatomic.  The  basicity  and  atomicity  of  an 
acid  may  or  may  not  be  tho  same,  for  polyatoinio 
acids  are  monol»aaic  or  |x>ly basic  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Adda  were  formerly  divided  into  or- 
fjTtnif^  and  mirurai^  act^rding  ti>  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived;  and  although  this  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  absolute,  it  is  still  sometimes  oon^ 
aidet^  convenient.  The  orgiinic  acids  are  by  far 
the  most  numerons.  See  Chxhistbt — Classificatioti 
of  Chemical  Componnda. 

ACIREALE,  a  aeaport  of  Italy,  on  tbe  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  standa  on  a  large  and 
lofty  mass  of  lava  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and 
consists  of  bouses  well  built  of  lava,  and  arranged  in 
regular,  spacious  streets.  It  has  a  thriving  appear* 
ance,  and  carries  on  a  large  tratle  in  com,  wine,  fruit, 
and  flax.    Pop,  11  >57I),  20,S14 ;  i^ith  suburbs,  20,61*2. 

AtjIS,  according  to  Ovid,  a  beautiful  she[ihcnl  of 
Sicily,  s*»n  of  Faunus  and   the  nymih  Sym.i'tlua. 
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G&lntea  prtsaioTisit'jly  loved  liim,  upon  which  account 
hill  rival,  the  Cyclopa  Pulyphemus,  crushed  Lim  to 
deAth  with  a  niAiia  of  rock;  &nd  his  bloody  gushinL' 
forth  from  bene&th  it,  was  chaoged  by  Galatea  into 
A  river  bearin'^  hla  name. 

ACOLYTES,  clergymen  in  the  ancient  Latin  luid 
Greek  Churches,  next  in  ortler  below  the  Biibdeacons^ 
whofta  office  conBistod  originally  in  liichting  the 
candles,  carry  in  ;;r  tapers  in  procesriions^  aud  generally 
assisting  the  bir^hops  and  priests  in  the  performance 
uf  the  ceremonies.  Since  tlie  seventh  century,  how- 
evert  these  daties  bftre  been  performed  by  boys  from 
the  laity,  who  are  therefore  called  acaftfthi  in  the 
books  of  the  Roumn  Catliolic  litiir^.  The  modem 
Qneek  ChTirch  no  longer  retains  the  name. 

ACONCACtUA,  a  prtiviucc  of  Chili,  bounded  on 
the  nortli  by  Cocjuimbo^  on  the  east  by  the  Andes, 
separating  it  fr<>m  La  I'lata;  sriuth  by  Santia^'o  and 
Valparaiso,  and  west  by  the  Pacifia  The  yieak  of 
AeoncaffUA,  sittiated  within  it,  rises  to  the  height  of 
S'2,420  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Western  hemi»phere.  The  principal  rivers  of  the 
province  are  the  Putaendo  and  the  Aconc%nia,  The 
latter  flows  north-east  through  a  fertile  valley  of  an 
oval  form,  about  2600  feet  above  sea  level  Though 
a  lar^^e  portion  of  the  province  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivated  i^^und  on 
which  vegetation  proceeds  rapidly,  and  producea  in 
^^ibQtulanott  grain,  maize,  pnmpkins,  melons,  grapes, 
Olives,  &c.     Area,  5375  square  milos.     Pop.  (1875), 

ACONITE  (A''ontlum)j  a  genus  of  hardy  herba- 
ceoxm  plants,  of  tbe  natural  order  Ranunculaceoe,  long 
known  for  their  poisonous  properties.  Many  of  them 
Are  of  great  beauty,  and  several  are  cultivated  in  our 
paideiui,  especially  the  common  wolf  's-bane  or  monk's- 
hood  {A,  napdlu9\^  so  called  from  tbe  form  of  its 
flowers,  characteristic  of  the  f^enus;  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  calyx  overban'^  the  petals  aad  other 
parts  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or  hoocL  These  flowers, 
blue  or  yellow  in  ci>lour,  hang^  chiatered  round  an 
upright  stalk,  and  make  the  aconite  a  very  imposing 
plant  for  omamentai  garden  borders.  Some  power* 
itil  medicines  are  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  monk's'hood,  used  both  internally  as  drajitic  pur- 
gatives, and  externally  as  anodynes  for  acute  pains 
in  nervousi,  rheumatic,  and  s\7>hilitic  diaeaieB.  All 
the  plants  of  this  genns  are  poisonous;  common 
monk'i-hood  is  very  virulent;  but  the  moat  deadly 
■eema  tc»  be  tbe  A.  ferox,  the  bUh  or  tlkh  of  NepaL 

ACONITIC  ACID  (C^HnOn),  also  called  equj'jtcfif 
addf  a  tribaaic  acid  extracted  from  monk's-bood 
(AconUum  J\ap^Z/ti*),  or  from  horse -tail  {EquufHum 
JtuviatiUX  or  prepared  by  the  decompoeitiou  tjf  dtric 
acid  by  heat.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  tubercled 
cake  or  crust,  is  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  fn 
iether,  takes  the  c*iilour  of  amber  under  the  action 
of  heat,  melts  at  2S4*  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  320  . 

ACONITINi:  (C^H^NOj).  avegetoble  alkaloid 
extracted  from  the  leaves  of  mook's'bood  aod  aonie 
other  spedes  of  aoooite.  It  is  obtained  generally  in 
white  grauuleo,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
but  very  readily  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  bitter.  It 
IS  a  virulent  poison,  acting  on  the  brain  ^ad  nervous 
svstem  and  producin;;^  frenzy, 
*  ACORITS.     See  SwELT-i'ijiC. 

ACOST A,, Gabeiel,  afterwards  ITfir^^    -  p.-^"- 
gUtfM  of  Jewish  deaoent^  waa  bom  at  < 
tbe  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Hi*<  i 
COIITBrt  from  Judaism  and  a  zeAlotis  Chriatiioi,     1 J 
bfOOgbt  up  bin  BOTi  in  his  own  faith.     Young  Acojit  v 
read  and  stu  '     '    "         ripturea,  particularly  the  New 
Toatftment,  attention;  but  doubts  haviuT 

arisen  in  hi>  .....i .  ..^  linally  rej'>^  '  ti-^ -i-/*- ■  i,f 
tbe  divinity  of  Christ,  and  after  i  a 


natural  reti^on  and  Judaism,  \m  tmhmaed  tbe  lattv. 
He  went  to  Amaterdam^  was  droiundacd,  and  took 
the  name  of  Uriel  When  he  bad  bcocdW  fnoaUlt 
with  the  habits  of  his  co-religioniBtB,  he  mi  itnck 
with  the  differences  between  the  pracdoes  of  modMi 
Judaism  and  the  writings  of  Moeea.  The  ionm 
appeared  to  htm  intolerable;  but  beginning  by  attack- 
ing the  practices  of  the  Jews^  be  ended  by  de&yia; 
the  divine  mission  of  Moees.  The  rabbis  aocwia) 
him  before  the  magistrates  as  an  iuBdei  whcee  de«ga 
was  to  undermine  all  religion.  He  waa  imprisoDCii 
and  his  book  confiacAted,  and  was  only  restored  to 
liberty  on  paying  a  fine  and  giving  security  for  futmu 
behaviour.  As  he  persiste<l  in  his  convictions  he 
WAS  excommunicated  from  the  ajmagogue.  He  livid 
in  retirement  for  fifteen  years;  and  at  length,  vofn 
out  with  the  persecutions  to  which  be  was  8ub|6ettdi 
be  olTered  to  submit  to  any  discipline  in  oider  tD 
m^ke  his  peace  with  th  e  sy n.i  goguc.  H  e  waa  ?t  r  -  r  '^  i 
and  beaten  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  and  ii^^r 
outrages  were  Inflicted  on  him*  Boosed  to  anger  st 
this  treatment  he  runhed  to  tbe  house  of  a  ooun 
who  had  l>ecn  active  in  pervecutlng  bim«  attemptsd 
to  shoot  bim^  and  failing,  shot  himself  through  iSm 
bead  with  another  pistol.  His  death  occurred  b 
1647.  He  left  an  autobiography  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Limlwrch  in  1687,  under  the  title  Exetnplir 
Vitro  Humana?,  along  with  a  refutation  of  tbe  ms« 
contained  in  it 

ACOTYLEDONES  (without  cotyledons  or 
mentary  leaves)  are  plants  either  entirely  cellular 
containing  soalariform  vessels;  the  leaves  are  vetnti 
or  have  a  forked  Tenation;  no  flowers  are  present 
reproductive  organs  consist  of  minute  bodies  namci) 
antheridia  and  archegonia;  spores  are  pDodnoed  iHlidt 
have  no  ct-atyltHjons.  The  Acrogonje,  or  auiiiBiit- 
growers,  which  have  distinct  stems  ajid  leaves, 
etomata,  a  certain  amount  of  vascular  tiann^  and 
thecal  or  spore-cases^  em  brace  tree-ferns,  f  ema,  pe| 
worts,  club-mosses,  horse-tsilst  mosses;,  and  It 
worte.  The  Tballogen«,  being  aootyledons  enl 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  comprise  lichcni, 
toomia,  charas,  sea-weeds,  brittle-worts,  and 

ACOUSTICS,  the  science  of  sound.  We 
•ensible  of  sound  when  we  are  affected  by  certain 
vibrations  in  the  air  or  other  matter  in  contact  vnih 
our  organs  of  hearing.  In  ordinary  casoo  of  liaaiing 
the  Wbrating  metiium  is  air,  bnt  flihes  heur  tinder 
water,  and  all  sabstanoei  capable  of  vibrating  may 
be  employed  to  propagate  and  convey  sound.  Whea 
a  bell  is  struck  it  alters  in  shajie,  and  while  it  con- 
tinues to  sound  it  \ibrates  about  ita  natural  figure^ 
to  which,  as  the  sound  die%  it  gradually  rel 


Tbe  Wbnitiona  of  the  Ml  are  cr  1  to  1 

particles  of  air  surrounding  it,  ami  ^^  I 

tides  outside  them,  until  tliey  ru.-...  _,._    „r  of  i 
listener,    (See  WAVfe.)    Let  two  box-shaped  pipe*  wf 
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bs  loQBd  lUl,  OB  BiAefa^  Umbi  tpak,  tlftt  Hole  of  tbt 
I OM  iHI  be  niMi  b  ttQMl  iB  oelft«»  bifbsr  thafi 
l«froaillMkff»«BaL  Hm porfkii ol aiif liflv* 
liaiiMiBdtlttMby  the  iatflrtor  of  Um  asAlI 
pipBM.  Mag dliinrM  fmmm  ikrtm^  lit  tnitkl  ockd* 
dUlMiiwifii  9afm»%h^  lb««lr  is  iAm  Ui««|ifi]M 
Mm  Ikwwgbila  billiat  oottdHiiNk    WImb  h  pip* 

are»«  the  nole  b  not  affedid  KoMbl j  by  tb«  ■■djimil 
mrem,  Sapfnas  we  take  ea  cuduuvy  flote»  b^viiag  sU 
tkm  hmim  etomed  Moefil  th*  maaib :  »  fiajv  mad- 
fnf  iba  fmmmmadal  noU  eeti  tfae  trtmldirri  air 
f  IP  m  wiqr  whiob  weball  ■tUiapl  ta  ifawribii 
I*  tkenooaaauKildUbraookai  Iowb* 
bom  tba  ateeqibira  wHb 
it  li  in  ooBtBet;  bat  m  we  move  down  tba 
l4pt  from  tbe  iBoglii  the  eonteixMNl  air  ia  in  Xmm  Utm 
caDtacI,  and  dnn  it  maj  differ  ffoot  th«  ftimaiiibef* 
u  tiic  rapidlj  inoTJBf  air  at  ibe  fuciiitlt  AJlmalaiT 
gi^ta  what  loajr  be  called  aa  aocumulaled  tmJk 
uwarda  and  tb«i  a  tuah  omtwanliL  We  bava  al  Iba 
Bkoulh  a  pbice  of  grealeat  niotino,  and  of  lieartjr 
iaf  ariabl«  prevure;  aa  we  ttrooeed  iawarde  tbe  fBotloB 
iil«i^b«t  Use  ««rbtion  of  pffaame  beoooiea ^prcaler, 
)  of  Iba  lengtb  of  iba  l«ibe,  lb« 
nand  Ibi  ^ailiilkiii  of  preama 
bpaiallicalladaRedc  At  tbe 
Ear  ttefimtbaair  kafaBlBtbaMyBaitelaaa 
►  tariiitioBclpgMiUfaiaaitbainaaib,  TbaoMutb 
stid  end  of  tbe  pipe  are  eaUad  aafi-aodciL  If  tbe 
|vl«rcr  bLowa  m>  aa  to  giire  tbe  ftfit  ovafttHM  of  the 
fupe,  it  will  derelop  two  iiod«e  and  thnw  &Bii<niid<a; 
the  iceoiid  orertoue  wUi  have  iljrv*  uof\m  Aiiil  four 
aali-Borlea,  and  to  on.  If  tbe  end  *i  tbe  Hale  la 
deaMi,  then  tb«e  mmX  alwaje  be  a  node  at  the  ilop* 
ra|%  aad  Ibe  pipe  ioimda  a  fuodaiMolal  ao^  tha 
Moe  aa  that  of  an  opao  pipe  twioe  aa  ioiif .  Wb«B 
tha  at  arWoca  of  a  cloaed  piM  ara  aounded  Uuva  nraat 
~  saaoddiimnbarai  nodai,  Tbe  f roqaeadM 
I  IbareMv  for  tbe  f imdaanental  BOI0  and 
I  «l  open  pipA  are  1,  2,  3t,  ly  *  .  .  and  for 
iBMBtal  note  and  OTcrlcaMa  el  dnaad  pipae 
» 1«  S.  &,  7,  . . .  MThoa  tbe  flute  la  tnade  to 
anad  ooa  of  fta  ofertoBea,  if  a  bole  b«  at  one  of  tbe 

•nti-aodo^  opS'^S  ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  ^*^  ^^  H**^ 
«f  theaota.  Tbaopcningi  b  the  thiu  miter  th«  uotee 
bf  datamtbibg  tbe  wjattuxMi  nf  Mitt  mxle*,  ^nit  ood- 
■oqiiieotlT  of  tbe  aodca  Tbe  tlutan^  betwam  two 
aotba  la  aaJf  a  wmfo-lengtb. 

Mnaiail  aocuifh  are  ooDparatitaly  daipK  and  ere 

onohtrinad  to  give  ptcaainf  aanaailona  moooMn^  to 

nQtaerica]  tvlatiooa     The  Umdntit  of  a  note 

I  an  the  dlcs^rvf  to  which  it  alfeda  the  ear;  the 

'  a  note  dependa  00  tbe  auBi6«r  of  vibrationa 

I  aaoood  wbidi  wedooa  the  note;  the  itmkrt  or 

[  <Aarac<fr  ol  a  aola  anyiii  on  tiia  hoif  or  Mtet 

«rhoaa  «ifaff«ybBa  pnidaea  tba  MMni4  •od  ta  doe  to 

Ibe  forrm  of  the  path*  of  vlbnlb^  prlldea.    1^ 

ffvoai  la  a  aerka  of  e!gl)t  notai,  wMch  are  oallad  bj 

aa]>\Ba^iri  %  T)c%  aad  the 

I  of  irihratiott  •  i  iieae  not**  are 

dvalj  pPupottkipM  Lo  i\^  li^  m,  t%  d€>  4t\ 

TbainMrkal  value  of  the  interval  b«twv«»n 

aolai  li  girtm  l^v  riivi.iin^  one  of  tbe  above 

€eR«i|to&dt»  higfaar  note  by  tha 

?«caTwprmf1fTi.  '^  Dota^    Tbainher- 

vir  t  aiv oalled  a Me^eacL 

[a em  rwM,  a  jrrenlAy  aad 

'  mMxrr%i%rn-,      I  ii**  inurrval  from  La  to  Doi 

[  li  a  aiiaar  l/Hni    An  bterval  of  |  ii  a  ai^for  fear; 

V  ii  a  aMaor  km;  |i  b  callad  a  (liiaiav     See  Tan* 

ftKAiaarr. 

Bcteniiiw  ta  Iba  vtfaraliaf  eobma  of  air  ioaide  a 


'  Iheyava  1 


intMlp^  deaariba*!  abova 

oota  m  eoaadad,  Ibaa  Iba  pipe  ie  half  a  wmwAm^ 

^  lal «  be  Iba  aaoibar  el  TthralloBB  par  aaaood  pra- 

dudag  the  aoUh  Iba  ralaeHy  la  ml    Wlaa  allMr 

iraaee  than  air  art  employed,  the  la^glb  'x  maal  ba 

varied  to  |tfodaei  a  dalbdla  aole  of  a  iflhialieH  la 
the  MKsciait;  tbiii  we  have  a  meaaa  of  aMiaalim  Ibf 
vabfdty  of  ioaafl  ia  diffareBl  gaiaa.  la  aa  aaatofoaa 
manner  the  Soi^rilndbna  vfhmSaaa  of  rodi  of  acUd 
bndiea  nav  ba  aaiplorad  tadatanalae  Iba  valodtyol 
ioaiid  la  «0eraat  aabaiaaoaa  Tba  datarailiiaibm  ul 
Iba  valooi^  of  aoaad  ia  air  by  aolaal  olaarvalloQ 
i^fw with  the aoMbv ibiyBid  li  ti» aaMarladi- 
oaiad  above.  Hm  iiiwi^  of  aoaad  la  a  faa  la  prv- 
Mtloaal  %n  the  aquan  not  of  tboibaolnta  laaMa> 
lari;  If  wa  tAke  10»Q  feel  par  iaoead  aalha  tafalty 
of  mad  la  air  at  r  CX,  1<M  Vl^-OOaWf  wiQ  ba 
Iba  vilaii^r  is  to^  pv  naoad  at  any  otbar  ordiaary 
iMop— twal'.  CoBiid«k^Kmad  vibralkoaaialbe- 

maUoatly^  wa  fH  r  -  */ |y  i»k««  »  ••  tdnd^, 

E  alaatldty  gmwid  by  tbe  fpiotleat  of  a  amall 
laonaaa  of  pramara  dividad  by  tbe  fracUooal  lUifeaee 
ofvohtma^aiidDlatbadaMity.  la  Iba  caat  of  air  aad 
otbar  faaii  S  la  atiaal  to  1  -tl  P,  HI  beinit  iba  talio 
of  tba  ipadAo  beat  of  a  gaa  at  cwwalaat  unawua  la 
It  at  ooBrtaat  vaboBib    iW  air  i^ 

jbnmdaiie^yrwij* 

by  Iba  hal^of  Iha 
no  va      " 


Tba  f  alocHy  b  not 


Br  to 
\  for,  I 


tba  denrfly  will  irary  aa  tha  praaMifa.    Tba  prMMra 
a^aaw  loot  whan  the  bai  laaalw  alaaib  at  SO  laobai 


par  aqaapi  toot  whan  the  rn  1  tmmm  mmm  at  W»  iaoaaa 

b  abottt  flSl  11^  and  tba  «i%bt<^  a  aabb  loot 

el  dry  air  at  thb  utuwuia  ■«!  0*  a  taiBpitatoa 

takiif  It-S  for  pavil 


dry 

b  i>lc7 


Ih..; 

i)ao7 


aad  tiia  fdmaia  wiU  ttaad  a  1 


\/^ 
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H)H07  ~  JWa  ioot  per  I 
l^wt  of  the  traoaverae  vlbralloaaof  alfinfi!— Hm 
pitoh  of  tha  note  given  by  a  etring  (1)  raHer  ^aiarw% 
««  ik9  Um^  pf  ik9  tfrinif:  [2)  roHci  a«  fJb  ifiiara 
TOti  of  tkt  ientitm;  and  (3)  mW«  imtfrmif  «s  lA* 
eovofv  rw<  qf  lA#  weight  of  f  A*  ttriny,  (4)  Strimgi  0/ 
tlaiBili  ita^aad  drarifjr,  iaf  ^dtfbvnl  I4t«fcnaim 
«ai  ffAfVif  <a  Oe  aaaia  liaM  ^  laey  af«  JtrwIdUd  «il4 
fvrtm  pyaparfioaal  to  $Mf  mtiimi  mrt^,  Tktm 
Uwa  are  lUaakraiwl  ht  aa  latflniBMBl  oaUad  a  eono- 
jneier,  on  whieh  the  laaglb,  teaiion,  walgbi  tc.,  of 
a  irmadlBg  iltiag  oaa  be  aoavanWatly  alfeered. 
"  *-    ^joaabaa  ooBiblaad  tbe  vIbratioDa  of  dif* 


bt  tteajoaa 
feraot  ia&lag^forbi  into  oaa  opikal  affaol  bv  a 
of  Utlla  miftom  aHicbad  la  Iba  vlbraHag  oadi  of  tba 
taaing'forfca.  liffht  froei  a  arnaH  bole  b  feoelvad 
on  a  mimir  altachitrl  to  a  lag  of  the  Ural  tuning-fork; 
the  beam  U  reflrctMl,  having  the  vibralioni  of  tbia 
fork,  to  a  nitmir  on  a  ei^minrr  ttinSn|;-f(tr)t,  and  It  b 
refleoted  from  thie  mirror  into  a  tclrmt^^pft,  whon  it  haa 
tba  rmaltaai  motion  of  tbe  two  vibrationa,  Owiaf 
to  IberHaatioaof  optioal  fffaoti  on  tbe  raUna  tbaayi^ 
on  looking  throQfb  tba  t^Moopab  parodvea  a  oonUao- 
oQi  oairai  wbbb  gfadaiUy  PiBBM  tbriMigb  aaarieaof 
phai*^  rataralBg  tbioagb  Ibom  pbaaea  ooatinnonaly. 
Tbofigv     '  .     -     -      - 


I 


Tba  figure  la  aaxtpifa  ibowB  in  the 
tba  ourvoaaod  dkiBgaiwban  the  forki  are  In 
the  eeeoad  fowibowa  Ibt  onrrai  wban  tha  fotbadlffar 
by  aa  oolava,  aad  Iba  Iblfd  wboD  tbay  dllfar  by  aflflh» 
Tlieae  anrraa  are  ilaifbr  to  earrai  wblob  mmj  ba 
r»btikiued  by  ■ettinir  up  a  pboe  of  wire,  wbfcib  vflaalM 
iliif creatly  in  two  diradloai^  ia  a  ffoe^  and  ' 
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it  The  ciirvea  are  traced  by  the  bright  pomt  of  the 
wire.  The  curves  of  M.  Lisaajoiig  may  be  conveni- 
ently used  to  test  wliether  tuniDg-fwrks  are  in  rauison, 
and  they  are  fouud  to  be  more  to  be  depended  on  for 
this  puipOBO  than  the  ear, 

Sound  ia  reflected  in  a  manner  anidog^oua  to  the 
reflection  of  liy;ht»    WTiea  it  U  reflected  from  a  plane 


tiirface  the  reflected  sound  comes  rm  if  it  waa  propa- 
gated from  a  point  beyond  the  surface  at  a  distance 
equal  to  thedutaaoe  of  the  real  point  of  pra{>agationi 
(rom  the  surface.  Sounds  produced  in  one  focus  of 
a  hollow  ellipflfad  are  reflected  to  the  other  ff>curt. 
Whispering  galleries  are  instimces  of  the  reflection 
of  sound  to  A  focus,  or  to  form  sound  cauKtica.  I'lchocu 
are  familiiu'  instances  of  reflection  of  sound.  Lenses 
have  been  formed  of  collodion  fdled  with  diflferent 
gaaes,  and  by  means  of  these  sound  has  been  refracted 
in  a  manner  analoy^ous  t<i  the  refraction  of  light  by 
^laas  lenaes.  For  a  lucid  and  accurate  treatment  of 
the  science  of  acoustics  in  an  elementary  manner  the 

tpeader  may  consult  Everett's  English  edition  of 
Deschaners  Natural  Pbilosc»phy, 

ACQUI,  a  t<iwn  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alea- 
sandna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bormida, 
IS  miles  B.8.W.  of  Alessandria.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop's  see,  and  oontains  a  synagogue,  a  theological 
aem^inaiy,  and  a  royal  college.     There  are  here,  also, 

kWarm  sul^urons  oaths,  which  draw  a  great  many 
vl^toraL  The  manufacture  of  sillcs  is  carrie<l  on  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent  Some  ruins  stlH  remain  of  the 
Aptm  S^tiello!  of  the  Romans.     Pop.  6481 . 

ACRE  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cf  i*,  which  la  the 
name  word  as  the  German  ackers  a  field),  n  standard 
British  measure  of  land.     The  imperial  statute  acre 

|^eonjBl<$ta  of  10  chains  of  22  x  22^  or  4S4  square  yards, 

I  'ec|ual  to  4310  square  yards.  The  old  Scotch  acre 
contains  6146'S  square  yard«,  the  old  Irish  acre  TSIO 
nquare  yards.  The  English  standarcl  acre  is  used  In 
the  United  States. 

AGKEj  St.  Jbav  d*  (andent  Aceho  and  PlohmaU), 
a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  a  low  promontory,  forming  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  early  became 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  and  was 
cntjsidered  the  bulwark  of  Syria.  In  1110  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  fierce  contention  betrsiveen  the  Christ! ans  and 
Mohammedans  tiU  1:291,  when  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 


remained  its  master.  It  then  fell  into  decay,  and 
ipade  little  flgnre  till  the  end  of  the  eighteentii  ceo- 
turj%  when  Abmod  Djezzar,  the  j>ash&  of  8ldfta» 
fortified  it  anew  and  mije  it  his  residence.  la  17VJ> 
it  made  a  gallant  defence  against  the  French  nndef 
I  Bounparte,  who,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-one  days,  vis 
;  obliged  to  retire.  In  1832  it  was  taken  after  a  siegt 
of  six  months  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  who  threw 
85,000  ahelis  into  it  and 
destroyed  almost  all  ill 
buildings.  In  1 840  it 
was  subjected  for  two 
h  ours  to  a  most  deslrao- 
tive  bonibardmeni  bys 
combined  British,  Aos* 
trian,  and  TurkUb  fleet, 
when  it  was  taken  and 
rt-Htor^d  to  the  Sultaa 
of  Turkey.  All  thess 
dii^asters  hare  made  it 
little  better  than  a  heaj) 
of  ruinsL  Fop.  aboux 
5000. 
ACROCERATTTOA, 

now  Capf  LirtfjiiUt'J,  i 
promontory  of  ancieat 
Greece,  in  Epinis^  nm- 
ning  into  the  Adnalk^ 
and  formed  by  the  tsr- 
ruination  of  the  MoqIm 
Ceraunii. 

ACROCORINTH- 
US,  a  steep  Tock,nearlj 
1900  feet  higb,  over* 
hanging  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  crowned  with  ths 
remaiEiB  of  Venetian  fortifications  of  the  middls 
ages,  repaired  a  little  by  the  Greeks  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  revolution.  It  was  famous  in 
ancient  times  as  the  acro|>olis  or  citadel  of  Corinth* 
and  on  its  top  stood,  according  to  Panaanias,  a  tempk 
Cff  Aphrodite  (Venus).  From  the  Acrocorinthus 
springs  a  fountain,  the  andent  Pir€ne,  whicb  was 
sacred  to  the  Musee,  and  Is  often  mentionod  is 
ancient  writers.  The  shape  of  the  Aorooormthus  is 
that  of  a  trnncated  cone.  This  remarkable  foitresa 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  view  from  th« 
top  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  world,  and 
includes  Mounts  Helicon,  Famassus,  and  Cithierun; 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  islands  of  Salamis  and 
^^ligina;  the  Gulfs  of  Corinth  and  ^gina^  &a 
ACHOGENOUS  PLANTa  See  Acotylmdokes. 
ACROLEIN.  When  a  candle  is  blown  out,  a  pecu- 
liar odour  may  be  perceived  before  the  wick  has  quite 
ceased  to  glow.  This  odour  la  due  to  the  presemofi 
of  a  compound  of  carbon,  called  acrolein,  which  is  pro- 
duced during  the  slow  combostion  of  the  candle  just 
before  it  is  perfectly  extinguished.  This  substance 
acrolein  is  a  general  product  of  the  slowdistillatbncl 
fatty  bodies,  such  as  wax,  tallow,  &c.  &;c.,  but  it  may 
be  more  reaflily  prepared  by  beating  glycerina  wttlb 
acid  But  pb  ate  of  pot-uisium  in  a  retort,  and  p^aifyinf 
the  distillate  by  appropriate  means.  ActoleUl  has 
the  composition  oxpress^Kl  by  the  formula  C^H^O;  il 
is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water.  It 
readily  oxidizes  in  contact  with  air ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  is  inflammable^  Acrolein  is  distingtilshed 
by  its  intensely  irritating  odour;  a  few  drops  diffused 
throughout  the  air  of  a  rix»m  render  the  atmosphve 
insupportable.  Ilie  quantity  of  this  substance  pn>> 
dnced  when  a  candle  is  partly  extinguished  is  exceed- 
iuiflv  minute, 

ACROSTIC,  a  poem  of  which  the  fimt  or  lasi 
1  letters  of  each  line  are  arranged  bo  as  to  form  soma 


ACT— ACTTUM. 


auzie,  motto,  or  icnlciioa    A  poem  of  which  both 

iizBt  and  lost  letters  ftre  thuBimngt^d  is  called  a  double 

acrofltic     For  further  myBtilication  flome  poems  have 

been  writtaa  in  which  the  fint  letter  of  the  firtt  Hne^ 

tb»  Mcotid  of  the  second^  luid  so  uo,  form  a  name. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  b««  aome  puzdea  of  this  kind 

Aczoatica  were  formerly  muchiuied  in  complimentary 

the  initial  letters  giving  the  name  of  the  person 

In  aome  of  the  Hebrew  psaJms  an  arrange' 

_     the  letters  in  alphabetical  order  is  used  aa  an 

to  memory.     Psalm  cxiju  is  the  longest  acrostic 

tMs  kind.     It  is  divided  into  twenty -two  parts, 

tac^  line  of  the  fint  part  beginning  with  A,  of  the 

leomd  with  B,  and  so  on  through   the  alphabet 

Acrostics  are  much  used  in  recent  times  by  advertia- 

iag  trademken. 

ACT,  in  diamatic  poetry,  one  of  the  principal 

(Urisiniis  of  a  drama.     The  Greek  dnunas  were  not 

divided  into  acts.     The  dictum  that  a  drama  should 

ciwiMt  of  five  acts  was  ^rst  formally  laid  down  by 

HOEBM^  Aod  11  generally  adhered  to  by  mo<km  drama- 

m  tragedy.    In  comedy  no  such  dUtinctlon  is 

ed.     The  five  acts,  thoug-h  quite  an  arbitrary 

[▼isioiif  18  not  an  inconvenient  one  for  the  develop- 

t  of  a  complicated  plot,  and  ita  oonvenience  has 

ibably  contributed  to  eHtablish  it,  though  many 

'tmry  rales  have  come  to  prevail  in  poetry  with- 

this  recommendation,  as,  for  example,  the  three 

of  the  Greek  and  French  drama.     Vofsina 

lays  it  down  that  the  plot  should  be  prei*entod  in 

the  first  act,  developed  in  the  second,  culminate  in 

the  third,  while  the  fourth  sliould  prepare,  and  the 

fifth  contain  the  denouement     Such  rules  of  criti- 

offln  are,  however,  little  better  than  rules  of  pediatry, 

sad  aro  s^diim  much  regarded  by  writers  who  have 

■tniigth  to  develop  their  sabject  according  to  their 

own  genius  and  its  inherent  requirements. 

ACI",  in  law,  signifies  something  formally  done  by 
a  legislative  or  judicial  body.  The  supreme  and  only 
Ind^wndent  legislative  body  in  this  country  oonnstt 
^  tbe  two  houses  of  Parli&meDt  together  with  the 
lotareign.  An  act  of  Parliament  when  it  has  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  is  called  a  ttaiuU.  (See 
Stitvti.)  Judicial  bodies  either  exercise  by  pre- 
■cr^ition  or  recdve  from  Parliament  the  power  to 
latke  focmal  decrees  imilating  their  own  procedure, 
I  Such  detioei  when  made  by  the  Court  of  Session  in 
^m  Scotland  are  called  acts  of  wderunL  An  order  by 
^H  lliich  a  curator  is  appointed  by  oonrt  is  called  in 
^P^  Soiiland  an  act  of  curatory.  In  England  any  act  by 
I  vbich  a  debtor  renders  himself  HaUe  to  be  adjudged 
I  1  bankrupt  is  called  Kattetof  bankruptqf^ 
I  ACT,  in  the  univenities^  signifies  a  thesis  main- 
^  kised  in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degrea  The 
^KfOaoa  who  ^keepa  the  act,'  as  it  is  called,  carrieji  on 
^Bi  lyUpglftie  diacuMion  in  I^tin  before  a  presiding 
^^vAoeraad  with  certain  opponents  appointed  by  him. 
The  custom  is  now  generally  little  more  than  a  mere 
farm. 

ACT.'EON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Aris- 
(tus  and  Autonoe,  a  |in%nt  hunter.  He  was  turned 
into  a  stag  by  Artemis  for  looking  on  her  when  she 
»« listhing  (or  as  some  say,  for  b^^sting  that  he  was 
■Qperior  to  her  in  hunting),  and  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  faia  own  dogai. 

ACTA  ERUDITORUM,  the  first  literary  journal 
^appeared  in  Germany.  It  commenced  in  16S2 
*Qd  enjoyed  a  long  existence  and  great  popularity. 
jJjHmg  the  contributors  were  Carpzov^  Leibnite, 
Tboamiua,  &c.  Its  object  was  to  give  a  faithful  and 
P*tiatlar  account  of  books;  and  it  was  conducted  on 
^ntDe  plAO,  «▼«!  after  a  better  taste  in  coinposi* 
^  md  greater  independence  were  introduced  into 
jitaiiy  dkcoasions  in  the  French  journals  published 
^  Eolland.     The  German  journal  began,  however^ 


to  decline  gradually  in  value  and  in  the  number  of 
its  subscribers,  particularly  after  1754;  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  its  appearance  became  at  length  so  great, 
that  the  List  volume,  for  1776,  was  published  in  1782, 
exactly  a  century  frum  the  time  when  the  journal 
was  conunenoed.  The  whole  oonAists  of  117  volumes 
in  4to,  including  the  supplementary  volumes  and  in- 
dices* Leibnita,  in  this  journal,  6rst  gave  to  the 
world  his  notions  respectiog  the  differential  calculus. 

ACTA  SANCTORUM,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  all  collections  of  accounts  of  ancient  martyrs  and 
saints,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches^  but 
generally  used  more  particularly  as  the  title  of  a 
voluminous  work  of  this  description,  which  was  com- 
menced at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1043^  by 
John  Boliand,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp^  and  after  hk 
death  continued  by  other  divines  of  the  same  order, 
(known  by  the  name  of  the  BoUanduts)^  to  the  year 
1794,  when  it  had  readied  fifty-three  volumes.  A 
fifty-fourth  volume  was  pnbHihed  in  1846,  about  a 
fifth  bein^  then  wanting  to  complete  the  compilation. 
Since  that  tima  it  has  been  eirtended  to  over  sixty 
volumes.  The  above-mentioned  collection  surpasses 
all  others  of  the  kind  in  extent,  fidelity,  and  impar- 
tiality. It  is  likewise  distiugtiished  for  sound  criticism 
and  excellent  iUustratious,  The  lives  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  calendar. 

ACTINIA.     See  Sela-anemonte. 

ACTINUZOA.     See  Sea- anemone, 

ACTION  is  the  mtxle  of  steking  redress  at  law 
for  any  wrong,  injury,  or  deprivation.  Actions  are 
divided  into  civil  and  criminaL  The  Hght  of  bring- 
ing civil  actions  is  limited  by  prescription.    See  Pbe- 

SCRIPTIOS. 

ACT  I  I'M,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  jutting  out  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Acarnanift,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Anibra- 
cian  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta),  at  present  called  La  Pun  to. 
It  is  memoiabiecm  account  of  the  naval  battle  fought 
here  betweeo  Antony  and  Octavianus  {afterwards  the 
Emperor  Augustus),  September  2,  ii.c.  31,  in  sight  of 
their  armies,  encamped  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Ambracian  GolL  The  forces  of  Octavianus  con- 
sisted of  80,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  260 
ships  of  war;  those  of  Antony,  oF  100,000  infantry, 
12,000  cavalry,  and  220  ships  of  war.  Notwith- 
standing the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  generals 
to  meet  Octavianos  by  land,  Antijoy,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cleopatra,  determitied  upou  a  naval  engage- 
ment. His  Teasels  advanced,  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  remarkable  fof  their  »rm ;  those  of  Octavianus, 
although  smaller,  were  more  skilfully  managed. 
Both  fleets  were  manned  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions,  who  considered  a  sea-fight  like  a 
battle  on  land,  and  the  ships  as  forts  which  were  t(» 
be  stormed.  Those  of  Antony  threw  fire-brands  and 
miitsilo  weapons  from  catapults,  whDst  those  of  Oc- 
tavianus applied  tjrappling -irons  to  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  and  boarded  them.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  battle,  before  anything  decisive  liad  taken 
place,  the  timid  C'leopatra  lied  with  sixty  Egrptiao 
shipe,  when  she  perceived  that  Antony  hsKl  been 
f Diced  to  extend  his  line,  and  that  it  would  now  be 
more  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  enemy.  Antony 
fooliahly  followed  her,  and  fled  with  her  to  Egypt^ 
The  deserted  ilcet  was  not  overcome,  however,  with- 
out making  a  brave  resistanco.  Antony's  troops, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  had  beheld 
with  amaxement  the  flight  of  their  leader,  after 
watting  seven  days  for  hia  return  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Augustus  enln.rged  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Actium,  in  C(»m  mem  oration  of  his  victory,  dedicated 
to  Neptune  and  Mars  the  standards  which  he  bad 
taken,  and  instituted  gomca  in  commemoration  of 
this  battle,  which  made  him  master  of  the  world. 
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He  also  built  on  the  opposite  abo^re  the  dty  of  Kico- 
polis  (*city  of  victory*). 

ACT  OF  SEITLEMENT,  the  name  ^ven  to 
the  statute  12  ami  13  Will.  IIL  cap.  ii.,  by  which  the 
succeraioQ  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  eirent  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  dying 
without  IsBuef  waj  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia,, 
eleotreu  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants.  The  Princess  Sophia  waa  the  youngejst 
daughter  of  Eli»Lbeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter 
of  James  L  Bj  this  act  George  I.,  bod  of  the  Prin- 
oen  Sophia^  Buooeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne. 

ACT  OF  TOLERATION,  the  name  ^ven  to  the 
atatnte  1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  xviii,  by  which  Pro* 
testant  dissKnters  frnm  the  Church  of  Englatid,  on 
oonditioD  of  their  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  and  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation,  were  relieved  from  the  reitrietiona  under 
which  they  had  formerly  lain  Ti.dth  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  according  to  their  own  forma. 
Further  acts  of  toleration  were  afterwards  passed, 
ind  now  Dissentera,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jewa  alike 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  oonstitotioo. 

ACT   OF   UNIFORMlTy.     See  Nokoonfob- 

HISTS. 

ACTOR^  in  the  drama^  la  one  who  represents  some 
part  or  character  on  the  atage.  Among  the  Greeks, 
with  whom  dramatic  exhibitions  originated,  a  aim  pie 
chorus,  who  sung  hymua  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at 
first  constituted  the  whole  entertainment,  A  de- 
claimer,  who  recited  the  adventures  of  heroes,  waain- 
troduced  by  llieapiB,  for  the  sake  of  variety*  iEschylus 
changed  the  declamation  into  the  furm  of  a  diahigue 
between  two  persona,  and  Sophoclea  added  a  third. 
To  this  number  the  actors  in  the  Greek  drama  were 
limited;  and  the  Kumans  adojited  the  same  rule  in 
tragedy.  In  comedy  the  number  of  4Ctors  wim  not 
restricted.  In  modern  timea  the  number  is  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  piece  to  be  i>erfi  "rraod,  Actreaaca, 
in  the  drama,  appear  to  have  been  wholly  unknown 
to  the  aucieuta,  men  or  eunuchs  always  performing 
the  female  parte.  Actresses  appeared  under  the 
Eoman  Empire,  but  were  very  ignominioualy  treated. 
Charles  IL  is  aatd  to  have  first  enooaraged  the  public 
appearance  of  actresaes  in  Enghuid;  hut  there  is 
evidence  that  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  performed  in  a 
court  theatre.  Acton  were  long  excluded  from  good 
society,  and  actreases  stiU  longer,  and  pcrha|>3  the 
English  were  the  fintt  who  admitted  the  most  diatin* 
guisht^d  into  their  first  circles.  At  Athens  actors 
were  highly  honoured.  At  Rome  lliey  were  de- 
spised, and  deprived  of  the  right  of  sutifroge.  The 
reaaon  of  this  di^erence  ia,  that  among  the  Greeks 
the  actors  were  freeboru  cltizeua,  and  the  dra- 
matic perfomumces  bad  their  origin  In  the  sacred 
festivals;  but  among  the  Roman«  the  drama  waa 
introduced  by  persona  of  the  loweat  class,  Etruscan 
players  and  peasants  of  Atella.  Actors  and  actrcases 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  treated  with  little 
regard  in  France,  after  they  had  been  admitted  into 
good  society  in  England.  Marnages  of  Englishmen 
of  Idgh  rank  with  actresBea  are  not  rare.  In  some 
pftrts  of  Gennany  actors  wore  formerly  buried  like 
suicides  in  a  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  separated 
from  the  other  graves. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  one  of  the  hook* 
of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  Greek  by  St.  Luke, 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bea»  his  name.  It 
is  addressed  to  TbeophOua,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  the  authm-  himself  coHa  \i\a  'first 
book*  (A<^  LI).  It  has  been  universally  received, 
ftnd  it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  written 
AJX,  C3  or  61,  but  in  what  place  is  doubtful   Jerome 


says  at  Rome;  Grotius  and  Lardner  think  In  Gi«ec«; 
Mlchaelis,  in  Alexandria.  Baur  and  a  few  oUiar  G<^ 
man  critics  have  alone  questioned  the  nothonlrip  «f 
the  Acts.  The  book  embrsoes  a  period  of  about  tMrtf 
years,  beginnmg  immediately  after  the  resunvcdoa, 
and  extending  to  the  second  year  of  the  impriaoRmeat 
of  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  Very  Uttle  information  is  ipToi 
regarding  any  of  the  apostles,  excepting  St  Pe(«r 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  accounts  of  them  are  far  fnjin 
being  complete.  Thus  the  history  of  St.  Peter  temii* 
nates  with  the  death  of  Herod^  although  that  apostli 
is  conaidered  to  have  lived  and  preached  twcnty-fom 
years  longer.  It  describes  the  gathering  cjf  the  iufaoi 
church  after  the  death  of  its  foimdcr;  the  fulfihneut 
of  the  proQiiae  of  Chriat  to  bis  apostles  in  th*  deaceiit 
of  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  the  choice  of  Matthias  in  t2i« 
place  of  Judaa,  the  betrayer ;  the  testimony  of  \i» 
apostles  to  the  resurrection  of  Jeaus  in  their  dii- 
courses,  attested  hj  miracles  and  sufferings;  thdr 
preaching  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  amd  afterwardi 
to  the  Gentiles;  the  conversion  of  Paul,  bis  pfvadiiaf 
in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  his  miradei  lod 
labours.  Its  place  ia  generally  at  the  bead  of  tiM 
apostollcon,  or  before  the  epiatlea;  but  in  some  MS& 
it  is  fotind  after  the  thirteen  Catholic  epistles.  Tie 
atyie  of  this  work,  which  was  originally  compeaed  ifl 
Greek,  ia  purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonkij 
writers;  and  St.  Luke,  in  his  quotations  froBl  ttw 
Old  Testament,  always  makes  use  of  the  Septoi^t 
version.  I'he  text  of  the  Acts  is  lialiJe  to  a  vsiy 
great  variety  of  readings. 

ACTUARY  (Latin  artvariiu,  a  public  clerk)  k 
usually  applied  to  an  accountant  whose  bu^neesistp 
compute  the  probabllitiea  of  life  in  connection  with 
the  investment  of  money  so  aa  to  form  a  basis  for 
tables  of  life  aaau ranee  annuities  and  reversicQi 
Tliore  are  two  societies  of  actuaries  in  this  ooantnr, 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  lie* 
loud,  eBtabliahed  in  London  in  1848,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries  ia  Scotland,  established  in  Edinbuigfa 
in  1856. 

ACUPRESSUKE,  a  means  of  arr««ting  haaaef 
rhage  in  wounds  produced  by  the  cutting  ^  aiteriei 
in  surgical  operations.  Acupressure  was  introdomi 
by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  1S59.  The  means  of 
arresting  hssmorrhage  generally  in  use  up  till  thii 
time  was  by  ligature  of  uie  artery .  Ac  u  pressure  coo* 
siata  in  compreaaing  the  severed  artery  above  the 
orifice,  that  ia,  on  the  side  nearest  the  besLrt,  with  tbe 
middle  of  a  needle  introduced  through  the  sJdes  or 
flai«  of  the  wound.  The  prineij^le  is  spplied  in  s 
variety  of  ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wouni 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  ia  to  introduce  the  needls 
on  one  aide  of  the  flap  of  the  wound,  press  it  firmly 
down  on  the  vessel,  and  bring  it  out  on  the  othertiJa 
of  the  flap,  the  cutaneous  walla  and  tissues  forming 
the  borders  of  the  wound  are  thus  made  a  resisting 
body  by  which  the  pressure  on  the  artery  is  main^ 
tained.  Sometimes  the  needle  is  passed  under  tha 
vessel,  while  a  wire  idth  which  it  ia  threaded  ii 
passed  over  it,  >ind  twisted  round  the  needle.  Soms- 
times,  after  beini;  placed  under  the  artery,  the  needls 
ia  ti^iated  round  by  a  half  or  quarter  turn  so  as  to 
bring  it  over  it^  and  then  secured  in  the  tasaues.  Th« 
needle  is  removed  in  two  or  three  days.  The  advao- 
tagea  claimed  for  acupressure  are,  that  it  can  bs 
applied  more  rapidly,  and  arreata  hcemorrhage  sooner 
than  ligatures,  that  it  has  less  tendency  to  pnidiiee 
suppuration  and  pyaemia,  and  that  it  enables  ths 
presence  in  the  wound  of  a  foreign  body  to  be  moch 
Booner  dispensed  with.  Since  the  introdudioii  cl 
acupressure  catgut  ligatures  have  been  introdueed, 
and  have  been  found  to  possess  advantages  over  that 
method,  aa  the  catgnt  la  absorbed,  and  the  fofvigu 
substanoe  femoved  by  a  natural  prooeas. 
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fv  tlM  Qurv  of  Oif ' 
«^fiBl«tMd»  ilv«  ttUb  ndi^  CMM  MitlMr 

MillHil  to  thft  flifiMi  tad  J4 


m  wod <r  janlHhnirrl,  ll  wt«  inl  Imoini  In  Sarop* 
Dtnrj,  but  liid  bMii  loffottca 
«!1mm  yk«Mb«ffMDiraflT«d  H  ialbk.  lib 
am  ekMy  iwnl  for  atkflfttfBf  pAlo.  lOfiMtlmM  bj 

UniifolMad.    Tfak  It  Iboikd  fffMlul  ift 

ADAGIO  <t tolkol  layiMiw  »  dov  tfrna.   Si 
IIbm  tbe  WDttI  li  ivpnied  to  dnolt  m 
nlvteiiA  in  the  tin*  «f  tb0  flUMia. 

ADXL    SmAixu 

ADAI^BEBT^  or  Aumnt ,  s  utiT*  ol  f^rattM, 
«k»  pwifbail  th«  g«p^  in  7lf  CM  thfl  hmeAa  of  tli# 
Mite.  He  ii  rtiimrlcAhlr  a*  thv  ftnt  opf»OQ«fil  k> 
tls  iistycMliictlefi  TTjuioai  <if  tlm 

tiai  lis  awiiiptinnoo  01  Ajunui  um  rt iio%  mmI  I^ 

«l  ^Bifrarfqiv  Mi  mfmMaem,    Ob  lldt 

ft  Im  mm  maomaA  of  hiwaiy  by  Boallw«t  U^ 

I  ol  G«nn«aj«  MtA  0o«Htmi<d  bjr  Iwoooaadlii^ 

•  i»  7H  Md  a  Rom  in  US.    Havlnf 

"  I  «Mip9  IraBi  priteo  be  it  Mid  lo  li*vtt 

by  1000  piMHili  OB  Um  faaaki  id  tbe 

APALIIBRT,  Afcbbiiboe  ol  Branm  And  Bmd* 
koEr  *  doaoMidAiit  ol  a  pvinotly  haom  of  SftjUMiy, 
imviid  him  olfiiot  tfi  1043  fmoi  th«  Kni|M«or  U/tmrf 
UL,  wbdis  svlfttinn,  fi^«iifl,  ai»ti  fcil|juw«r  b*  «IA 
H^mcemmm^Bd  Hewy  lo  Hmm  b  1(H«»  wbm  b# 
nd  ciadidafap  for  lh«  Fa]?al  obalr. 
,  is  whom  Mialf  b*  bad  fpok«ii  a  tb« 


Mul  Uf«d  bi  eottT 
ttBlfltb«BobHDlMi«,fai»»S,r«»lkdbbii.  Bul^fltf 
two  fmn  b«  ^Kftlii  Ml  Ibn,  dbvosted  wltb  1b«lr 
bMbormii  iMMtiwi  Ho  ntHnwi  lo  Ilo9%  Mid  toon 
falloiTRd  tbo  totiMW  OCbo  StL  lo  QorauBj^  «• 
wUab  iom^  b^kifplliod,  M  Choa.  01  mi^ 

aolCb««IIIinpf7*  AlNtatlril 
lolToonaad  IFimirr. hv Mnomlod 
lool  BcOadani,  dnt  ! ;  aad 

Ibol  tbt  Bobctaii^  «kb  I0 

MO  fifaa  MBfaL  W  MOQl»od  b»  ooarol  the  pofiai  of 

ri  I  ii    Ttiii'Ii  III  iifi  iifi  III  111  mwiii.  I  III 

Buvdofod  hf  m  pMamI,  April  19,  M7p  Mar  wbatS 
mom  flofibhowoia,  BIi  body  itm  biwriil  bgr  Boloo^ 
bwM  for  fii  «o%bl  bi  oold,  oad  boofav  teMPoo  fbr 
Ho  adiocolow  pownr.  Ito  biteiaeo  vio  pooter  tea 
QuA  of  tbo  oobil  himitlt  Tbo  FH^Tfntrtrf.  wl^  bo- 
Ibvo  bid  rofoood  In  fvotir*  tbo  ardiaoeaM  of  Ibo 
fbarobf  i><>^  oofforvd  tbom  to  bo  bitnutoood  telo 
Tntam,  oa  tbo  oolo  ooadmoa  ^mI  IboM  adractttcpot 
baaai  Mdd  ba  InarfMiid  to  Ibdr  A7. 

ADAUA*  or  BmMiim  ifkt  MMtel  Al>olbiA%  o 
ioipcttt  ol  AMa  Maor,  bi  Ibo  piOfbMo  ol  KoaM» 
§kadr  diaalod  oa  tbo  Oalf  of  Ad^fa^ 
tbo  boQMi  rii«  In  lomoM  ICbo  aa 


ti  oitrtoitfidKl  wltb  a  doablo  wiU, 
600Q  tebabttaalo.    Ito  oaljp 
ooaw  inoMaliof  oaciM 
bi  wblob  loolo  oaoo  rodov  la  aoop 


*ia  ft 

RHid  of  Moins  iUi^X 
'    of  Sarapo   (1050K 
at  Poaanik  N< 


ADAIC,  AiMXAMUWM,  VUV,,  oa  < 
moHftfi  tad  witer  oa  Rtnnoti  mttoaitlo%  woo'bofs 
b  MoctmUra  ia  17U.  of  bnmUo  panaH^  wH 
aowofOTi  ooanman  w  ■•▼o  aaa  a  aooo  oaaoanoa. 
Ho  foMo^  to  latibwi^  bi  llA.  VbMO,  oflM 
niii!ii|iiiim  fiial  bariMilpabi  toiaominh^  bin  iliiiltao. 
bo  boeooio  la  1761  bood-moaior  of  WalMa'i  If'i^Htt', 
madlal768roolteof  iboHlgbSebooL  la  ITffbo 
pobHibod  bli  LaHa  pnomar,  tiador  Ibo  tf  Uo  of  Tbo 


biai  bk  iogolv  In  the 
Bo  mporfatiio>dad  Ibo 


FiiacralM  ol  Lolia  aad  Bagllth  Gnysmar.     It  pao> 
OMM  ooMidMablo  awrH,  oad  te  woO  odo      '  ' 


•doplod  for 


airtb  ol  Sarapo  (1050K     Bo  fuparbitMidod  Ibo 

n^jiad  la  «aia  lo  Ibo  dJapl^  ol  pope  or  patriawfc 
d  Ibo  Kortk  Dttiiiig  tiM  ndaoiilj  of  Honfy  Vi^ 
obo  of t«rwa/d«  booMM  oiporof,  bo  mairpod,  m  eoa* 
401  witb  Uaaaov  Ofobfabbop  of  Golotfaob  tbo  guaid* 


401  wHb  Uaaaov  Ofobfabbop  of  Gologaob  tbo  guaid* 
iflioUp  «l  tbo  yoaaf  pfiaao  aod  tbo  odBitalifiatioa 
«f  Ibo  aaipoo^Mid  C>iaod  oa  ooooailMMgr  ofor  bio 


Hfil  bgrlada^iag 

Ibavybad  boeeoMel  ofo  to  rtdii, 

wllhoai  ooiilrot  la  bli 


of  bioMipfL 
AibdbMtai 


Bb 


fioAlag  tbo  naauBon  of  bolb  loacaaM  al  tbo 
anaa  ifiaa  Ho  aloo  ooaipHoiI  B-Tnta  AalfaitiliM 
(17f  1,  800),  tbo  work  by  oMA  ba  k  aaiil  vIMp 


.tboofbll  If  aow  fai  a  | 

by  oMvo  foooat  trooHna; 
ropby  aad  Bktory  (1794,  tt o); 
aad  aa  obHdiid  MtoMT,  < 

■        '■        *"  ■     (isaa,  •To)^on  of  i^li 


oatltlodU]dooal 
$vo)^oQ  of 
diod  la  1809, 


aHi  oad  oHdtfory  oibnlabtjatSea  ladnood  tbo  of  ooaydocBblo  iwputatloB. 
Uonaaa  prlaoM  ia  l<MI<t  to  toaiovo  blm  by  foroi  1  of  fP^iJ— gk  ^  Icaviod  f 
boB  Iba  oo«tti;  bat  olioraobort  oootiwl  with  tbo 
Ittoa  aoblai^  w^  bdd  wiito  bio  torritoryp  bo  m* 
enand  bio  bnaor  powor  bi  1089.  oad  beld  It  iOl 
Ui  daMb  at  Oodv,  Mardi  17,  1071  Uo  osooQod 
ia  oaatOBiporarioo  fa  pHnoohr  orqalitlca,  fa  uloit, 
lad  m  ata^tb  ol  ailad ;  oad  If  bo  bod  pcatoMod 
aiiamlinily,  oftd  a  wJoo  ifidl  of  ModMotJoa,  bo 
ladd  baoa  dMor^od  tbo  Mmaio  of  Qrmi^  wblob 

aad  ^ftaaay 
wavi  ssaialy  ta> 
ioa  aad  cabuaillM 
bwbkb  Ibo  iwbm  of  Qoary  IV.  wo*  iatolYod. 

ADALEKBf    OF    PKAOUH,  ibo  opoiUo  of 
Nak  propor,  ooa  «l  a  Ikboailan  oobla 
t«a  b  989,  adiasaM  b  tbo  ^aibnlfvl  of  Mi 
•ilimWad  Ibooooaad  Blobopof  Pia^la 
Hiblamdia  vaia  to  omooH  tto  BoboMbuM  froa 

tbomtbo  ordi« 

dtboCbafoboHkana    Dbooaiafad  by  Ibo 

tf  bao  piiMO  Mil,  bo  lift  fngiia  (988) 


fai  irSS.    Ho  wao  Ibo  Mooait  ir»n  of 

,  of  Marybonb,  Flfodibo,  ao  arcbHod 

'        WUb  al  tbo  ITaironHy 

tfnadMaad  frimdablia 

ioolbod  tbo  way  lo 

la  I7M  bi  tavoUod  to  tbo 

ndaavoymoto  ipali^ro  in  Dalnatlis 

Mvaial  yoMi  fai  Italy.    Oa  bk  rotm 

bo  wti  oppoiatod  aroblloci  to  lao  Idac,  aa  oAoo 

wblcb  bo  bold  lor  alt  yiat%  wboa  bo  nraniod  it  to 

boooMo  a  nmabor  for  lUaroakablfo  bi  Ibo  BrUbb 

I'OrUaaMBl     la  1784  bopnUbbod  a  work  la  largo 

follow  Mtflebod  w4lb  plilTii  t^lltd  R^m  of  tbo 

Pilaoo  of  Ibo  Wmyittf  Itlodioltan  al  nioilalio  to 

DalMlbk     By  tSttBMk  to  ooa}iiaelb»  wllb  Idi 

brotbor  Jobo^  bo  oarrlod  oa  aa  oxtooolTo  profoa* 

ijoaal  boitoOMp  brlof  amob  ontployod  by  tbo  EagUab 

aobiUlT  aad  goatrj  to  oooolniotiag  aiodora  and 

cmboUbbiagaadoataiaaiJoaB.    In  inSlbobrolbon 

PomMPiH  to  pablbb  to  aanbon  Tbo  W01I9  to 


tboy  bad  oioatod  Ibo  iao 
BaOdtogito 


0  pablbb  to  aanbofo  Tbo  ^ 
ark  lad  J.  Adan.  wbbb 
\  mA  apfandld  d«bnK    Bef 


caDad  Ibo  Adolabl 
Adaai*aaMl> 
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ADAM  AND  EVK 


lecture  in  Scotlmnd  we  may  mention  the  Begiater 
HonBe  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  in 
Glaagow.  Robert  Adnm  died  in  1792,  and  was 
buried  in  Weetminster  Abbey;  hU  brother  JameJ», 
who  was  also  eminent  as  an  architect,  died  in  1794, 

ADAI^I  AND  EVE,  the  namea  given  in  Senpttire 
to  our  fimt  parents.  The  name  Adamah  implies 
rednesiy  and  ia  applied  to  the  earth  in  Gen.  ii  7. 
Eve  {Hera  or  Ckaia,  living)  is  the  name  giveo  by 
Adam  to  bia  wife  after  the  fall,  Gen,  iii,  20.  Pre- 
viously to  this  (Gen.  ii  23)  he  called  hinnaelf  lah, 
which  in  Hebrew  aignifiea  a  man  of  worth  or  anb* 
stance,  and  her  laha.  Adamah  ia  a  generic  name 
(Gen,  V.  2),  but  it  ia  alj»o  used  aa  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  firat  man.  There  are  two  distinct 
aooounta  of  the  creation  of  Adam  given  in  the  hook 
of  Gcneai«»  cL  L  26-2S ;  il  7-25.  The  first  ia  a 
aummary  account  contained  in  the  general  account 
of  creation,  the  second  ia  an  amplification,  vnih 
numerous  details  omitted  in  the  firat  narrative,  of 
the  er^ation  c»f  man  himself.  The  name  given  to 
tbe  Deity  in  the  first  narrative  ia  Elohim,  that  in 
the  second  Jehovah  Elohim.  From  this  and  aome 
alleged  discrepancies,  which  conBist  rather  in  order 
and  form  of  narrative  than  in  substance — for  example, 
the  creation  of  man  and  woman  bein|^  ppoken  of 
t<>gether  in  the  firat  narrative,  and  aeiparately,  with 
some  incidental  obeervationa  on  tbe  creation  of  plants 
and  anim&la  interpoaed,  in  the  second — some  critics 
have  assumed  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  tradi- 
tions put  together  by  a  compiler  apparently  without 
effort  to  reconcile  them.  It  ia  accordingly  in  the 
second  of  theae  so-called  tiaditiaiiB  that  all  the 
details  of  history  of  our  first  parents  are  contained. 
In  the  terminology  of  the  critics  the  variona  aectiona 
are  diatingiiished  aa  Jehoviit  and  Elohiat.  The  Jeho- 
viat  aection  extends  to  the  end  of  ck  iv.,  when  the 
Elohiat  writer  is  auppoecd  to  begin  again.  Thus  the 
getiea]c»g:ie8  of  ch.  iv.  v.,  in  which  the  names  have  a 
remarkable  eimilarity.  are  aupposed  to  be  difl'erent 
venions  of  tbe  genealogy  of  the  aame  family  by  the 
two  authoritiea,  in  which  Cain  is  asserted  by  tbe  one 
and  Seth  by  the  other  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  .r^dam, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  also  tliat  [lart  of  the 
genealogy  of  Setb^  where  the  similarity  of  names 
begins,  is  contained  in  ch.  iv.  The  three  sections 
are  thus  united  by  connecting  links,  a  summary 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  forma  the 
first  detailed  subject  of  the  seoond  section,  being 
given  in  the  first,  and  tbe  genealogy  of  the  family 
of  Seth,  which  is  given  entire  in  the  third  aection , 
being  begun  in  the  second — an  arran;^ement  which 
seems  to  indicate  rather  a  diviaional  treatment  of 
tbe  subject  of  the  history  than  a  chantre  of  author- 
ship. The  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject  and  the 
brevity  of  the  author  seem  to  afford  a  natural  eiq^lana* 
tion  of  alleged  inconsistencieB. 

Aa  a  history  of  the  commencement  of  the  human 
race  the  story  of  our  first  parents  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesifl  ia  remarkable  in  several  respects. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  their 
deBceod&ntfl^  it  deals  with  all  the  leading  problems 
which  speculative  science  has  propounded  in  regard 
to  the  early  progr«s8  of  mankind;  the  origin  of  the 
race  itself^  the  origin  and  diveniificatioD  of  language, 
the  origin  of  moral  diatinctionB,  the  beginning  of 
religioiiB  worship,  the  invention  of  useful  and  sgree&ble 
arts,  are  among  the  topics  on  which  it  supplies  us 
with  authoritatlY'e  information,  while,  at  tbe  same 
tlmei  the  information  supplied  is  commonly  of  a 
nature  rather  to  raise  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 
If  we  take  the  account  of  the  creation  itself  it  ia 
nndouhted  that  men  of  adence  have  foimd  iu  it  fndi- 
cationa  of  a  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  the  day  in 
idildi  it  was  written,  and  which  altogether  differen- 


tiates it  from  tbe  extravagant  myths  with  which  tin 
majority  of  ancient  nations  supplied  tJie  lack  of  knoir- 
lodge  of  their  origin,  yet  no  man  of  adenoe  hai  heeo 
able  by  any  oonsiatent  hypothesis  to  reooocile  it  villi 
the  ascertained  facts  of  natural  science.  The  eri^ 
of  evil  is  explained  in  a  simple  and  natmid  maanar 
by  the  imposition  and  infraction  of  a  teat  of  dbediiaei 
to  divine  command;  btit  this  aolution  impoila  wHbfl 
a  problem  of  greater  difficulty  and  magnitiidc^  Oi 
which  moralists  have  exercised  themaelvee  In  filBr^ 
that  of  the  transmission  of  moral  evil  by  i^catioia 
responsibility.  The  origin  of  language  is  ascribed  to 
a  double  source.  We  are  told  in  the  first  chapter 
that  God  gave  names  to  various  natural  objeda  sod 
phenomena,  and  in  the  second  that  when  be  had 
created  Adam  he  brought  to  him  the  variona  lifini 
animals,  to  which  Adam  gave  nameL  XAngaage  ii 
thus  described  as  a  divine  gift  developed  by  hnmia 
intelligence,  and,  it  wonid  seem,  by  an  instinedTv 
exercise  of  that  intelligence,  or,  poaaibly.by  a  difioeli- 
inspired  knowledm  51  an,  we  are  told,  waa  madt  is 
the  image  of  God;  thla  is  commonly  nndentoed  Is 
refer  to  the  higher,  or  spiritual  and  intelUgent  njtus 
of  man.  Some  critics  refer  the  expression  to  ^ 
anthropomorphic  notions  of  the  Jews,  and  sopiMs 
that  it  implies  a  bodily  as  well  aa  a  spiritnal  resesi' 
blance;  but  It  is  a  mere  assnmption  that  tbe  Hebre«r 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  ph3raical  atiii* 
butes  and  actions  to  Qod  in  any  other  than  a  lofts' 
phorica!  sense-  and  it  ought  to  bo  remembered  tbal 
in  the  Fcntateueh  itself  the  making  of  any  image  «{ 
God  is  expressly  forbidden^  which  la  inconsiateQt 
with  the  notion  that  the  Jews  regarded  God  id  i 
glorified  man. 

The  history  of  our  first  parents  baa  been  snbje 
to  a  great  variety  of  interpretationa.     These  maj  \ 
classed  under  three  general  beads:   Ist,  my  ' ' 
2d,  allegorical;  3d,  historical. 

The  theory  which  regards  the  history  merdj  < 
a  mytb,  or  as  a  collection  of  myths,  wmilar  to  ^ 
by  which  nearly  every  people,  ignorant  of  ita  origia, 
attempts  to  oonatroct  a  definite  historical  oommemr 
ment  out  of  aome  va^e  recoUectiona  or  conjectom 
stretching  beyond  the  range  of  authentic  historr, 
seema  to  indicate  an  impenetrable  critical  blindaen 
in  thoae  who  adopt  it.     There  are,  indeed,  nameToni 
eastern  myths  of  tliis  kind,  which  seem  to  imitate  or 
rather  to  parody  the  account  in  Genesis^  and  whidi 
probably  indicate  an  imperfect  acquaintaiice  with 
the  substance  of  it  among  the  peoples  by  whom  th«f 
were  framed;   but  there  are  certain  circnmstanoea 
which  broadly  distingnish  all  these  myths  from  Ifao 
account  in  Genesis.     None  of  them^  to  begin  with, 
have  the  com  prebensi vencss  of  that  accomnt,  or  embnioe 
so  many  of  the  problems  regarding  the  origin  d 
things  and  tbe  early  course  of  events  in  the  woM 
which  excite  inquiry.    None  has  a  moral  pnrpoee  lo 
simple,  Gomprehenaive,  and  consistent,  or  a  styleJp" 
narrative  ao  plain,  concise,  and  historical     All| 
them  contain  extravagant,  grotesque,  and  ur 
circumstances,  incidents,  or  speculatioxtB  in  ngiH 
to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  race,  w^ildi  itea>p 
them  with   a  non  -historical  character,  while  tha 
Bible  narrative  alone  mingles  the  natural  and  anptt^ 
natural  withmit  confusion,  and  ascribes  to  men  a 
imiformly  human  character  and  conduct.     Finally, 
none  of  them  has  such  wide  relations  and  ramifica- 
tions with  future  events,  or  passes  so  naturally  into 
the  stream  of  authentic  history.     Much  of  this  will 
also  apply  to  the  supposition  that  the  intention  ef 
the  writer  waa  purely  allegoricaL     It  seems  almoat 
erident  from  the  »tyle  of  the  narrative  that  no  snob 
design  was  intended  to  be  avowed  by  the  writer 
himself,  although  the  events  recorded  of  our  first 
parents  border  ao  closely  on  the  aupemataral  that  it 
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li  imfxiMiLle  to  ujr  bow  fm-  a  stricily  Uteml  »ocount 
«l  thttm  ooulil  liave  been  g^ven,  or  what  drcuxnsttuioei 
w  mn  to  f«ig&rd  m  real  and  what  u  figunttve  or 
mfrative  Tho  theoriei  which  regard  the  narrative 
aa  historical  differ  chiaflj  as  to  its  Aource.  Some 
■Hya  il  to  have  been  immediately  communicated 
id  MoBat  by  di%ino  iDipiraL^tion^  tjthers  to  have  de- 
waemdad  hw  a  well* preserved  tradlLioa  from  the  pro* 
fsnilfliB  ol  oar  race,  and  to  have  been  recorded  by 
Mo— i»  pcobibly  with  the  aid  ol  earlier  documentft, 
wmd  wuaat  m  diyioe  impiihie  and  gnidAnceL  Inhere 
mmwametoum  Talmudii^  additions  to  the  Scripturo 
iliw  ti  an  extravagant  character.  £»imilar 
*  I  are  crnitained  in  the  Koran. 
MAKT.  See  Diamond. 
lAKTINE   SPAR.    See  Corundum. 

lAWA  ifurmerl?  Fumhinn)^  a  klngdttm  of 

Ceatral  AlriGa,  between  lat.  6* and  1 1*  n.,  and  Ion.  IV 
and  17'  I.  Much  of  the  surface  Im  mountainonfl^  and 
sear  ths  centre  Mount  Atlontika  rises  to  the  height 
«f  900Q  to  10,000  feet  The  priudj>al  rivem  are  the 
Basttt  and  its  tributary  the  Faro.  Both  rivers 
have  m  sfcroilg  oonvnt,  inundate  large  tracts  during- 
tbe  nlaj^  ■eticai,  and  ore  full  of  crocodiles.  A  great 
part  of  (he  ootintry  Is  covered  with  thick  forests, 
tbongb  tlieie  are  also  extensive  and  splendid  posture 
bodi  md  cultivated  fields,  I'be  native  inhabitants 
«•  indiiitrioas  and  intelligent,  but  they  have  been  in 
a  gnat  meaanre  subdued  by  the  Mohammedan  Fel- 
IsUha^  who  poeaev  innumerable  slaves.  Staves  and 
Ivory  are  the  <^ef  articles  of  trade. 

ADAMITES,  the  name  of  a  Cbriition  sect,  sud 
to  have  codited  in  the  second  century;  and  also  of  a 
IvMlcf  lMf«tici  which  in  U21  appeared  in  Bohemia, 
dmifaf  thm  eoniDotions  occasioned  by  the  doctrines 
ef  Bmm,  Tbtj  were  so  called  because  both  men  and 
WHMB  won  nad  to  appear  naked  in  their  assemblies, 
r  to  imitate  Adani  in  the  state  of  innocence  or 
t  the  control  which  they  poeae^ed  over  their 
The  tradition  re«}:)ecting  the  former  sect 
BDe  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  name 
&gfveD  to  the  Carpo(  rations.  <&eeGNOsncs.) 
1^  of  the  other  sect  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
vilfaflMllVoeftaihity.  These  were  also  called  Picarcb, 
bom  tbe  loiaiider  of  their  sect,  Ficard  (perhaps  also 
B^kmrd§\  They  appeared  about  the  year  1 421  on  an 
islem!  la  the  river  Xoslnicx,  where  Zisca  surpriAed 
then*  but  was  not  able  to  destroy  the  whole  seoL  Iti 
the  following  year  they  were  widely  eprearl  over 
fiabaniiaand  Moravia^  and  especially  hat-ed  hy  the 
HMBtee  (whom  they  resembled  in  hatred  towards  the 
hiseiKftij)  becaose  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
•ohstaaitiatioo.  They  eubeequently  formed  ooe  eect 
villi  tlie  remaining  Taborites,  who  have  nooordingly 
beeo  ooafounded  with  them. 

ADA3IKAN,  St.,  bom  in  Ireland  about  624,  was 
deded  ahlioi  of  lona  in  679.  He  visite<]  the  ouurt 
fli  Ektg  Aldfnd  of  Northumberland  in  700,  and  a[i- 
potts  at  Itus  time  to  have  been  induced  tj  adopt  the 
BonaD  time  for  the  keeping  of  Easter.  He  failed  uu 
hii  ratnm  to  introduce  it  in  lona,  and  the  diHaiT{tf>int- 
Bsnt  fe  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
eofred  aboat  703  or  704.  He  wrote  a  work,  once 
nai^  eiteemedf  De  Situ  Temc  Sanctse,  ftc,  said  by 
Bi^  1^  have  l^en  founded  on  information  received 
taa  a  FknQOh  bishop  named  Arcnlf,  who  was  wrecked 
ea  Iha  weii  eoact  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
md  was  eiitertauied  by  the  abbot  at  lona.  On  his 
vWt  to  Hm  fourt  of  Northumberland  Adamnan  pre- 
natod  ly*  work  to  Aldf  rid,  who  caused  it  to  be  widely 
dwnlajad.  He  is  now  best  known  as  the  author  of 
a  lib  ol  St  Oolttznba.  The  Life  of  St  Cohimba  was 
psblUiad  al  Antwerp  in  172ii.  The  l^-'  .  k^:  -.  fs 
ths*  ef  Baeirca.  imbHshe^l  by  the  Irish  A  il 

Society  in  lSii7.     A  some^h  d 


re-lsBue  of  this  edition,  with  the  addition  of  on  English 
translation  of  the  Life,  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1874  by  Messrs.  Edmonatou  and  Douglas,  in  their 
series.  The  Historians  of  Scotland. 

ADAMS,  John.     See  Pitcaibn's  Islajto. 

ADAMS,  John,  second  president  of  the  ITnited 
States,  was  bom  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Massa- 
chusetts, 1 9th  October,  1735,  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  ITniversity,  and  adopted  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession. His  Attention  was  directed  to  politics  by 
the  question  which  began  to  excite  the  cc^onies 
ns  to  the  ri^dit  of  the  En^^^lish  Parliament  to  impose 
taxation  upon  them,  and  he  tcHik  up  a  position 
strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  mother  country. 
In  1765  he  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  some 
essays,  which  were  reprinted  in  London  in  1708, 
under  the  title  of  A  Dissertation  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law,  the  subject  really  treated  in  which  wm 
the  j^vemment  of  the  colonics  and  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from 
MoBsachuBett^  to  the  iin^t  continental  Congress.  He 
strenuously  advocated  rt:sting  the  assertion  of  rig^hts 
made  by  this  body  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  when 
the  substance  of  the  resedu titans  was  ayrreed  to  he  w*as 
appointed  to  put  them  into  shape.  < Jn  hia  return  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  proviucirtl  congrf?8ft, 
which  had  already  begun  to  take  agj^'resaive  measures* 
against  the  homo  government  In  1775  he  again 
attended  the  continental  Congress  at  I'hiladelphia,  in 
which  he  set  himself  in  determined  opposition  to  o!l 
attemptii  at  reconciliation  with  the  home  government. 
He  failed  iu  opj>using  a  petition  to  the  king,  but  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  Congress  to  take  means  of 
national  defence,  and  assume  the  reaponsibility  and 
direction  of  the  militiry  proceedings  in  Massachusetts. 
To  secure  the  gcMKl-iv^  of  Virginia  he  proposed 
Washington  for  the  command  of  the  army.  Next 
BeasiaQ  he  was  appointed  n  member  of  committee  on 
naval  aifairs,  and  drew  up  the  regulations  which  still 
form  the  basis  of  the  Aineri/an  naval  code.  At  the 
beginning  of  1776  he  accejited  the  post  of  diit-f-jus* 
tice  of  Miui£achus<ett9,  on  the  undenfttauding  that  he 
should  not  be  re»^uired  t4)  act  till  the  close  of  the 
revoltition,  but  be  soon  after  resigned  the  appoint* 
ment.  He  published  at  this  time  Thoughts  on 
Government,  applicable  to  the  Present  State  of  the 
American  Colonies,  in  which  he  supjxjrtcd  self-govern- 
ment by  the  different  colonies  with  confederation. 
Ou  13th  ftfay,  1776,  he  seconded  the  motion  for  a  de- 
claration of  iiidep'endcnce  proposed  by  I^ee  of  Virginiti, 
aud  was  ttp|»ninte4l  a  member  ol  committee  to  draw 
it  up.  Thu  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Jeffer»:*n 
and  fought  through  Congreea  by  Adams.  He  was 
also  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  He  limited  his  views  to  commercial  trea- 
ties, being  opposed  to  receiving  political  assistance 
from  France.  He  was  neict  appointed  chairmaD  *>f 
the  board  of  war  and  ordnance^  a  position  which  lie 
held  for  eighteen  montha  Near  the  end  of  1777  he 
was  sent  to  France  ou  a  special  mission,  and  ftir  ten 
years  he  resided  abroad  as  representative  of  his  country 
in  France^  Holland,  and  England.  He  succeeded  in 
negotiating  various  loans  with  Holland,  and  nft^r 
taking  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  was  appcunted, 
in  1785,  tho  tint  amhaasador  of  the  United  States  to 
the  court  of  St  James.  He  wo*  recalled  in  17!^i^ 
and  elevted  vioe-pre^sident  of  the  republic  under 
Washington.  In  171^0  he  puV«lished  Discourses  on 
Davila,  in  which  he  opposed  the  principles  of  the 
FVench  revolution.  In  17l»2  he  wrw  re'clectcd  vice- 
president,  and  at  the  following  election  be  Ijtecame 
president  l"he  Htate  was  then  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  federalists,  who  favottred  aristocratic  and 
were  suspected  of  monarchic  viewii,  and  the  repuh* 
licana.    Adanis  adhered  to  tho  former  party,  i^ith 
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wMcb  bifl  viewi  of  governmefnt  had  AlwnyM  been  in 
acx!ordancsej  but  the  real  leader  of  the  party  waa 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  flecpetary  vf  the  treaaury 
under  WMhiD|[^toii,  and  who  aftenvarda  suooeeded 
bim  in  command  of  the  army.  AJams  and  Hftmil' 
ton  did  not  a^ee.  Hamilton  did  hi;!  utmost  with  bis 
own  party  to  prevent  the  election  of  Adama,  and  hia 
term  of  office  proved  a  ato^rmy  one^  wbick  broke  up 
and  diasolved  tbe  federalisb  uarty>  Hk  re-eleotioii 
was  again  opposed  by  the  intrigties  of  HamiltoQf 
which  ended  in  effecting?  the  return  of  the  republican 
candidate  JefTereon,  Thua  it  happened  1  that  when 
Adama  retired  from  office  hia  influence  and  popu- 
larity with  both  parties  were  at  an  end,  and  he  sunk 
at  once  into  the  ob«<;urity  of  jirivate  life.  He  strongly 
felt  and  resented  the  neglect  with  which  be  waa 
treatitd,  and  he  occupied  bia  leiaure  in  writing  yarioufl 
hiflterieaL  memoira  and  defencea  of  hia  own  ndmitiis' 
tr&tion.  Living  to  a  great  age  he  survived  the  con- 
temporaries who  had  despised  him^  and  became,  as 
one  of  the  laat  surnvora  of  the  revolution,  a  hero  to 
tha  following  generation*  In  1820  he  became  a 
raemWr  of  a  Btate  convention  tf>  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachuaettd.  He  died  4tb  July,  1826,  on 
the  fiftieth  anuiveniaTy  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  on  the  same  day  as  Jetferson,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  him  in  drawing  it  up.  Adama's 
works,  which  have  been  ably  and  carefully  edited  by 
bia  grandson  Charlet  Francis  Adauis»  contain  liome 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  memorials  of  the 
revolution. 

ADAMS,  JoHK  QuiNCT,  »iJtth  president  of  the 
United  St^tes^  son  of  John  Adaujj,  second  president, 
was  born  at  Bramtree,  Massacbusetts,  lltb  July,  1767. 
In  bis  eleventh  year  be  accompanied  bis  father  on 
bis  first  embassy  to  France,  and  was  placed  at  school 
near  Paris*  He  returned  with  hiii  father  in  about 
eigbtCNm  months^  but  soon  came  back  to  Europe^ 
and  went  to  school  in  Holland  and  to  the  University 
of  Leydcsn.  At  the  age  of  iifteen  Frands  Dana,  hia 
faiber'a  secretary  of  legation^  who  had  been  appointed 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Eossia,  took  him  with  him 
as  bis  private  secretary*  After  fourteen  months*  stay 
iu  Russia  he  travelled  back  alone  through  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  the  Hague.  Boon  after  bis  father's 
appointment  as  ambassador  at  London  he  returned 
home  to  complete  his  studio.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in*  1788,  and  entered  the  oftioe  of  Theopbilus 
Parsons,  a  leading  lawyer,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1791  he  was  acimitted  to  the  bar.  He 
now  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  Sentinel, 
» tmder  the  signature  of  '  Pubiicola,'  in  reply  to  Pajne's 
LKigbts  of  Man,  and  in  1793  defended  Waebin^n'a 
K»licy  of  neutrality  under  the  signature  of  *Marcel- 
tts.'  These  iettets  attracted  attention^  and  in  17B4 
^Washington  appointed  him  minister  to  the  Hague. 
In  17yS  he  received  a  commiBsioii  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Sweden.  On  bis  way  be 
passed  through  Silesia,  of  which  he  wrote  nn  account 
in  some  letters  which  were  published,  On  the  ibcoes' 
sion  of  Jefferson  t*:>  the  presidency  he  waa  recalled. 
The  federal  iat  party  (that  of  his  father),  which  was 
now  declining,  had  still  siifRdent  infiuence  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  elect  him  to  the  senate  in  1S03.  On  an 
important  question  of  foreign  policy,  that  of  embargo, 
he  abivndoned  hia  party,  and  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  dolog  so  U>  promote  his  interest  with  the  dcminant 
party.  Having  lost  bis  re-election  on  this  account, 
he  immediately  resigned  his  seat  and  retired  to  the 
professonihipof  rhetoric  at  Cambridge,  which  he  held 
from  1806  to  1S09.  On  the  accession  of  Moddiaon 
be  was  appointed  (ISO 9)  ambassador  to  Kussia.  He 
assisted  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  181 4  with  Eng- 
land and  was  afterwards  appointed  resident  mioiiittir 


at  London.  On  the  accession  of  Monroe  %^  1 
aidency  he  was  offered  and  accepted  ibe  pOii  «f 
secretary  of  state,  and  at  the  expiraticm  of  MeorM'i 
double  term  of  office  he  succeeded  bim  in  tbe  prai* 
dency  (1825).  He  was  not  very  successful  ss  * 
president^  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  (1S29)  he  wu 
allowed  to  retire  into  private  life  as  wholly  abanckiied 
as  bis  father  had  been.  In  1831  be  was  retamed  tw 
Congress  by  Massachusetts,  and  coniinned  to i«pi«- 
sent  this  state  till  his  death.  His  efforts  were  warn 
chiufly  on  behalf  of  the  abolitionist  party.  He  died 
2l«t  February,  1843. 

ADA^IB,  Samukl,  an  American  statesoian,  aeeood 
cousin  of  President  John  Adams^  waa  bom  in  Hosldli, 
United  States,  September  27th,  1722,  and  waa  «dn* 
cated  at  Harvard  College.   When  he  took  the  degm 
of  M.A.  in  1743  be  proposed  the  following  quesfcfos: 
'  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis- 
trate  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise  pre- 
served?'    He  maintaint?d  the  affirmative,  and  thii 
collegiate  exercise  fumiahed  a  very  aig&ifieaat  indst 
to  hia  subsequent  political  career.     On  leaving  tiw 
umversity  he  enga^^ed  in  the  study  of  divinity  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  but  did  not 
pursue   his    design.      From   bis   earliest   youth  bii 
attention  was  drawn  to  political  affaira;^  and  he  occn^ 
pied  himself,  both  in  conversation  and  writiitg,  with 
the  political  concerns  of  the  day.     He  becams  is 
entirely  a  public  man»  and  discovered  such  a  jeakna^ 
watchful,  and  unyielding  r^ard  for  popular  ri|hti^ 
that  he  excited  the  general  attention  of  the  patriotic 
party,  and  they  U.mk  the  opportunity  in  the  yoi 
17G5  to  place  him  in  the  general  court  of  Hsm^ 
chusetts.      From  that  period  till  the  deae  of  tb* 
revolutionary  war  he  was  one  of  the  moat  nnweitiei 
efficient,   and  disinterested  assertors  of  Amoiaui 
freedom   and   independence.     He   waa  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  1776.  which  he  Uboored 
most  indefatigably  and  unhesitatingly  to  bring  foh 
ward.     He  was  an  active  member  oif  the  oonveoliaa 
that  formed  the  confltitution  of  Massachusetls;  asd 
after  it  received  effect  he  was  placed  in  the  seoils 
of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  presided  over  the 
body.     In  1789  be  was  elected  lieutenant-govenKr, 
and  held  that  office  till  17^4,  when  he  was  cluiffi 
governor,  and  annually  re-elected   till  1797.     H« 
then  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  at  his  houie 
in  Winter  Street,  Bfwston,  October  2,  1803,  ia  tb" 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.    Adams's  wiitiap 
were  mostly  ephemeral;  but  it  is  noteworthy  tlistio 
an  oration  on  American  independence,  delivered  on 
1st  August,  1776,  be  called  the  Knglish  a  natioB  of 
shopkeepers.    The  oration  was  translated  into  i'rexid) 
and  published  at  Paris;  but  whether  Napoleon  M 
seen  it»  or  used  the  same  expression  by  a  coinddezux, 
probably  cannot  be  determined. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  divine  and  Li*in 
poet,  was  bom  in  Perth,  1543,  and  received  hiici^* 
cation  at  St.  Andrews*  In  1566  he  went  to  Fr»w» 
as  tutor  to  a  young  man,  and  with  his  pupil  lajcca^ 
cealed  for  seven  months  at  Bourges,  thus  escsptn^ 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  On  his  relum^ 
Scotland  in  1573  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Fsii' 
ley,  and  in  1576,  by  the  favour  and  interc^^ 
Hegent  Morton,  was  raised  to  the  arohb' 
St  Andrews.  In  this  elevated  sitnatioiv  i 
had  only  gained  by  abandoning  the  principle 
he  previously  professed,  he  incurred  the  cfl 
and  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Presbytetiw* 
James  VI.,  however,  patronized  him,  and  sent  hiffl** 
his  ambaBsador  to  England,  where  his  eloqueo^s  snd 
address  gained  him  admirers,  and  raised  sndi  i  ^ 
of  popularity  in  favour  of  the  young  king  has  na^ 
that  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  forbade  him  a<*«in  \ 
ascend  the  pulpit  while  at  her  court.     Hb  priiiu^ 
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I  In  Kn gland  were  to  gain  friends  far  his 
the  nobIe«j  and  to  support  tlie  cause 
r  in  Scotland.  In  1584  he  wa«  recalled, 
botiught  before  the  church  oourtu  on  ac* 
Dt  of  hia  conduct  (he  being  sttll  regarded  an 
preabyterr  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland),  made 
me  exdwes  that,  at  a  synod  held  in  St  An- 
I  in  15S6,  be  wa«  accused  and  excommunicated, 
I  a|«peale  to  the  kin(f,  the  estates,  and  the  assem* 
t  iti  irain.  Ue  ia  said  to  ba^e  made  a  written 
ntatinn  of  his  errors,  but  Spottiswoode  questions 
}  getmineneBs.  Hia  life  continued  a  scene  of  per- 
e.^ity;  even  the  monarch  grew  deaf  to  hia  petitiocK, 
and  alienated  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  favour  of  the 
Duk«  of  Lennox,  so  that  now,  in  addition  to  the 
lodifiiifciea  offered  to  his  office,  he  bad  to  bear  the 
faafffB  of  indigence  in  the  midst  of  a  forlorn  and 
^tanimg  family.  He  died  in  1592.  He  was  a 
JDOlllBitioas  writer,  but  much  that  he  wrote  was  in- 
j  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour.  Among 
ngi  are  truislations  of  some  of  the  books  of 
in  Latin  verse.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
» own  times. 

>AM^S  PEAK,  one  of  the  highest  mountains 

!  island  of  CeyloUj  about  45  miles  to  the  east* 

1  of  Colombo.     It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  7420  feet 

,  and  cu  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  sea  at  a 

of  ISO  miles.     From  its  solitary  position 

I  height  above  the  surrounding  country 

I  forms  a  strildng  and  awe-imipiring  objeet, 

i  for  centuries  venerated  by  the  inhabit 

On  the  top,  under  a  sort  of  oi»en  pagoda,  is 

oacrer!  fontmark,  a  natural  boUow  in  the  rolcJc, 

^l,  jmd  bearing  a  rude  resemblance 

vbich  by  the  Brahmans  is  believed 

p-  ii>«)ipriijE,  of  Biv%  by  the  Buddhists  that  of 

,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  that  of  Adam, 

I  of  all  Greeds  hers  meet  and  present  their 

(oonsisting  chiefly  of  rhododendron  floweni) 

1  footprint,  finishing  their  devotions  by  a 

k%  from  the  sacred  well     The  ascent  uf  the 

kin  is  very  steep,  and  towards  the  summit  is 

'i  by  steps  cnt  and  iron  chains  ri vetted  in  the 

IasI  40  feet  being  accomplished  by  tneauf^ 

ladder.     The  top  is  an  area  of  64  feet 

3  AX  A,  an  ancient   town  of  Asiatic  Tm^key, 

stal   of  province  of  same  name,  on  the  Sibun, 

ut  il  miles  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Mediter- 

^  sittiaied  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  surrounded 

I  of  mulberry,  peach,  apricot,  fig,  and  olive 

^  _i  Ttneyards.     It  is  a  gloomy  town,  but  is 

[  hl^i^  wad  contains  some  good  bazaars.     It  was 

tly  inclosed  by  walls,  of  which  parts  only  now 

I^UHMiiii,  together  with  a  Roman  archway  and  bridge. 
Tbt  fnhabitAnts  consist  chieOy  of  Turks  and  Tnrco- 
IDMM.     Pop.  24,000  to  40,000. 

AD  ANSON,  MtCBEL,  an  eminent  French  natu* 
ralist,  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  of  Scottish 
extraction,  in  1727.  His  parents  intended  him  for 
_the  church,  and  procured  him  a  prebtud,  which  sup- 
him  with  the  means  of  education.  He  made 
I  history  bis  favourite  study,  and  chose  Beau- 
Bernard  de  Jussieu  for  his  guides.  His 
i  was  roused  by  the  brilliimt  success  of  the 
I  LlanseuSi.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favour- 
he  made  several  ioumevs  to  regions 
vidted  by  man.  In  1748  he  went  to 
r  Seoegal,  in  the  belief  that  the  unhealthl- 
i  climate  would,  for  a  long  time,  prevent 
I  from  visiting  that  cotmtry.  He  collected, 
with  all  the  x«al  of  an  enthusiast,  invaluable  trea- 
i  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature;  and,  perceiv- 
<  defects  in  the  established  clofisificatioQ  of 
svoured  to  substitute  another  more  com- 


prehensive. He  also  prepared  exact  maps  of  tlie 
countries  thrriuijh  which  he  traveled,  and  cfuupikd 
dictionaries  of  the  langtiages  of  the  different  tribes 
with  whose  manners  and  customs  he  had  l>ec<:»nje 
Rcqiiaintcd.  After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  an 
unhealthy  climate  he  returned  to  his  country  in  the 
p^^ssesaion  of  very  valuable  collections,  and  publij*hetl, 
in  1757,  HistJjire  NftturcUe  du  St-ndgal.  Some  mas- 
terly essays  of  his  were  printed  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  French  AcAdemy,  and  procured  him  the  honour 
of  admission  into  that  distingiiiiihed  b>dy  in  1759. 
These  essays  were  only  preludes  to  his  learned  and 
comprehensive  botanicttl  work,  Faroillea  des  Plantes, 
two  vols.  1763.  Ill  this  work  he  attempted,  as  Bay 
had  done  before  and  JuaMeu  after  him,  to  introduce 
a  natiiral  system  of  clarification  instead  of  the  arti* 
ficial  system  of  Linmtus.  Ti'he  defect  of  his  classi- 
fication, according  to  Juasieu,  was  that  in  diKtin- 
guishing  plants  by  the  enumeration  of  their  different 
characteristics  he  did  not  attend  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  distinctions.  He  wss  pre^^aring  a  new  edition, 
with  numerous  alterations  and  inip'rtant  additinns, 
when  he  formeci  the  plan  of  publishing  a  complete 
en cy clopicdia  of  natural  si  ienee.  Hoping  to  receive 
support  from  Louis  XV.  he  began  to  collect  mate- 
rials, which  soon  increased  to  an  inmaeuse  mass;  and 
in  1774  he  laid  before  the  Academy  a  prospectus  of 
a  work  On  so  large  a  scale  as  to  excite  general  aston- 
iahment  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  give  a 
methodical  description  nf  all  known  Iwings  in  a  natu- 
ral aeries  deduced  from  the  whole  of  their  qualities. 
I'he  work  was  of  a  magnitude  somewhat  proportioned 
to  the  object.  It  contained  a  vocabulary  with 
explanations  of  200,000  terms.  It  was  carefully 
examined,  but  the  result  did  not  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  the  author,  who  was  advised  to  publiMh 
his  own  investigations  and  abandon  the  task  of  eorn- 
pil&tioii.  He  rejected  this  advice  and  continued  to 
moreRM  his  materials  with  utnveariid  diligence. 
Some  valuable  essays,  printed  in  the  Memnirs  of  the 
Academy,  are  all  ot  bis  writings  that  sub«etpiently 
came  before  the  public.  The  idea  of  executing  his 
great  work  continually  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
employed  all  his  means  f<*r  this  purpose.  But  the 
revoliitioij  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty,  and  when 
the  National  Institute  chcKse  him  one  of  its  members, 
he  declined  their  tnvitatitm  because  he  had  no  shoes. 
A  pension  was  then  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Directory,  and  was  doubled  by  Napolenn.  This  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1806,  up  to  which  he  was 
continually  employed  in  preparing  his  great  work. 
The  number  of  bis  printed  books  is  small  in  csom-  " 
pftrison  with  the  inasa  of  manuscripts  which  he  left. 

ADAH,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year; 
but  OS  the  months  in  the  Hebrew  calendar  are  lunar, 
the  time  of  its  commenoement  reckoned  by  our  calen- 
dar varies  from  let  February  to  3d  March.  The 
14th  of  Adar  is  the  Jewish h  feast  of  Esther.  An 
intercaluy  month  called  Ve  Adtir,  another  Adar,  is 
introduced  periodically,  to  bring  the  commencement 
of  the  lunar  year  liack  to  the  same  ^leriod  of  the 
solar  year,  the  annual  diflTerenoe  being  about  eleven 
days. 

ADDA, a  river  of  Italy,  which,  descending  from  the 
Kha?tiaiiL  Al|i»,  flows  aLjug  the  valley  of  the  Valtel- 
line,  and  falls  into  the  north  part  of  the  Lake  of 
Como.  It  afterwards  issues  from  its  south  extremity » 
flows  post  Lodi,  and  joins  the  Po  to  the  west  of 
Crem*^nn,  after  a  oonrse  of  about  120  miles, 

ADDEK,  a  name  often  applied  to  the  common 
viper  as  weU  as  to  other  kinds  of  venomous  seqients. 
See  Viper, 

ADDINGTON,  Henry,  Viscoukt  SmwoutH,  wss 
the  son  of  T>r,  Anthony  Adilin^jtoii,  ])hy«ieisn  to  the 
Earl  cl  Chatham,  and  thus  became  intimate  in  early 
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life  with  tlie  younger  William  Pitt.  He  was  educated 
first  at  WeBtminster  and  Afterwards  at  Oxford,  where 
be  gained  tbe  bachelor's  prize  for  an  essay  oil  the 
Affinity  between  Painting  and  Wnting"  in  point  of 
Composition,  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1778, 
afterwards  studied  law,  and  waa  called  to  tbe  bar 
in  1784,  Immediately  thereafter  his  friend  Pitt 
became  premier,  and  Addington,  with  a  view  to  snp- 
port  him,  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  aa  member 
lor  Devizea,  In  1789  he  succeeded  Lord  Grenville 
aB  speaker.  This  office  be  retained  till  1801,  when 
Pitt  Itft  office  from  a  difference  with  tbe  king  on  the 
question  of  Catholic  emandpation.  Addington,  who 
was  known  am  one  of  the  iang's  friends,  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  the  king,  to  form  a  ndnistry,  and 
became  head  of  the  cabinet  with  tbe  offioea  of  chan* 
cellor  of  tbe  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treaaury. 
He  effected  the  ahort*llv^ed  peace  of  Amiens.  His 
ministry  at  first  had  the  support  of  Fitt,  but  when 
the  war  broke  oot  a^^ain  in  1303,  deeming  Addington 
too  weak  for  the  situation,  Pitt  joined  Fox  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Mm.  Addington  resigned  and  Pitt  resumed 
office,  abandoning  tbe  quei^tion  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Satisfied  ydth  this  concession  Addington  sup- 
ported the  miniBtry,  and  in  1805  accepted  office  as 
prestdent  of  tbe  council,  being  raisod  at  the  same 
time  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
Differences  with  his  colleaguo,  however,  arose  again, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  resigned  office.  After 
Pitt's  death  he  accepted  office  as  lord  privy -seal  in 
IS06,  with  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  and  soon  after 
resumed  the  post  of  president  of  the  council^  which 
be  held  till  the  close  of  Lord  Grenville's  ministry,  and 
aj^in  resumed  shortly  before  tbe  termination  of  that 
of  Pereival  (1S12).  Tbe  asgassinatiou  of  tbe  premier 
led  to  the  formation  of  Lord  Liverpool's  government, 
in  which  Lord  Sidmouth  liecame  home  aecretary. 
The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  though  he  appears  to  have 
ccmducted  himself  with  great  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, became  the  object  of  violent  attack,  particularly 
by  the  radical  press,  w^hicb  endeavoured  to  represent 
him  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  gen  nine  freedom.  He  6  nally 
retired  from  official  Life  in  1S24,  and  after  attaining 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  died  in  1844.  His 
disinterestednesa  is  adbnitbed  even  by  his  enemies, 
and  one  marked  proof  of  it  was  his  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  a  pension  of  £3000  eight  years  before  his 
death. 

ADDISON,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  eRsayist, 
eon  of  the  Kev.  lAncelot  Addiaon,  subsequently  dean 
of  Lichfield,  waa  bom  at  his  father's  rectory,  Milaton, 
Wiltshire,  1st  May,  1672,  passed  through  the  schools 
of  the  Rev«  Mn  Nash  at  Ameabury,  Wiltshire,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylur  at  Salisbury,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  sent  to  tbe  Charterhouse,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  friend  and  fatmre  ooHabora- 
teur  Steele,  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  procc»eded  to 
Oxford,  entering  first  at  Queen*8  College,  but  two 
years  later  being  elected  to  Magdalen  College,  on 
aooount,  it  is  said,  of  his  skill  in  l^atin  versi^cation. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M. A  in  1 693,  and  held  a  fel- 
lowship in  his  college  from  1699  to  1711.  He  had 
contemplated  entering  on  tbe  clerical  professioti,  but 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  his  literary  tastes 
and  by  the  early  patronage  which  he  received  fmm 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  Whig  party. 
Addison  had  the  good  fortone  to  secure  as  his  earliest 
patron  the  poet  Dryden,  With  sympathetic  appre- 
daUon  of  Dry  den's  skill  as  a  translator  of  classical 
poetry,  the  young  scholar  addressed  to  Mm  some  com- 
ptiiiitntary  verse*,  which  the  poet  approved  of  and 
iunerted  in  his  Miscellanies  in  1693.  A  translation 
of  th».*  fourth  r.er.rLriiv  Hitb  tlie  exception  of  the  story 
oi  Arist^icus,  by  Addison,  apt>eared  in  the  same  col- 


lection in  1694,  and  he  sabsequently  translated  1 
it  two  and  a  half  books  of  Ond.  A  stiU  hi^ 
honour  was  conferred  on  Addison  by  Dryden  in 
prefixing  his  prune  essay  on  Virgil's  €r«orgici  to 
his  own  translation  of  that  poem,  which  appssred 
in  1697.  Addt.^on  puhUahcd  in  1694  An  Aoooont 
of  tbe  Greatest  English  Poeta^  a  running  cntimn 
in  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  fellow  stude&t, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  SacheverelL  It  u 
said  to  be  cbiefiy  notable  for  tbe  ignorance,  ood- 
mon  to  the  day,  which  it  displays  of  early  KngHih 
poetry.  Through  the  introduction^  it  appean,  nf 
CoDgreve,  Addison  early  secured  an  able  and  powtofoi 
patron  in  Charles  Montagus^  Afterwards  Esri  d 
Halifax,  and  in  1695  his  own  pen  secured  a  grester 
in  Lord  Somers^  He  dedicated  to  this  no^enuA, 
then  lord'keei^er,  a  poem  on  one  of  King  WlUisio'i 
campaigns,  and  receivetl  as  his  reward  a  penaioiKi 
£30f>  to  enable  bim  to  travel  in  order  to  fit  himielf 
for  tbe  servif^  of  tbe  king,  lu  1699,  in  whieh  y«ar 
appeared  a  collection  of  bis  Latin  poeina  in  tbeMOoad 
volume  of  the  iMusAmm  Ani^licanarum  Analeel%  ha 
left  England  and  after  spending  more  than  two  yesn 
in  France  and  Italy  was  returning  home  through 
Switj&erland  when  be  was  instructed  to  repair  m 
envoy  to  the  quarters  of  Prince  Eugene,  then  ni- 
gged in  an  Italian  campaign.  The  aeath  d  Slsg 
WiUiam  in  March,  170*2,  cancelled  this  appotntmsBt 
with  tbe  overthrow  of  his  friends.  He  oayi^  Indeed 
that  he  never  received  more  than  a  single  yearns  psj- 
ment  of  his  pension,  and  had  to  defray  the  expemes 
of  his  travels  himself.  Nevertheless  he  was  sUs 
to  extend  his  tour  to  Germany  and  Holland,  md 
returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  1703,  harinip 
attempted  without  success  to  procure  an  appointmest 
as  a  travelling  tutor.  During  his  resideuoe  ahrosil 
his  pen  had  not  been  idle.  His  tragedy  of  Cato  \i 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  subject  to  after 
revision,  during  his  stay  in  France,  Daring  ^ 
journey  across  Mount  Cenis  he  wrote  his  Letter 
from  Italy,  esteemed  the  best  of  his  poems^  and  is 
Germany  bis  Dialogues  on  Medals,  which  was  wA 
published  tUl  after  bis  death.  Hia  Befnarla  oa 
Several  Parts  of  Italy  in  the  Years  1701-3  ms 
published  in  1705.  It  is  an  impersonal  record  of 
impressions  in  which  current  event*  have  haidly 
any  place,  the  absorbing  topic  being  the  correspond* 
ences  traced  between  passages  in  the  Latin  poets  sad 
the  scenes  it  iUustra^  It  waa  dedicated  to  Lonl 
Somers.  The  first  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  wis  s 
coalition  one,  in  which  the  Whigs  had  still  consider- 
able power,  chiefly  due  to  thevictoriesof  Marlborough 
Godolphin  mentioned  to  Halifax  his  desire  to  b»Y« 
the  achievements  of  the  ^^at  oommanders  celehnl^d 
in  appropriate  verse.  Halifax  strongly  reoammesM 
Addison^  and  tbe  commission  was  at  once  assigned  to 
him,  and  he  produced  the  Campaign,  which  was  about 
as  good  as  a  poem  made  to  order  by  a  maa  of  ta<t« 
and  scholarly  accomplishments^  who  was  not  qni&«  » 
poet,  could  be  expected  to  be.  Before  it  was  hilf 
finished  Godolphin' s  approval  was  expreaaed  in  lfc« 
form  of  an  appointment  to  succeed  Locke  us  a  COD)* 
missioner  of  appeal  on  excise.  One  official  appotot- 
ment  succeedetl  another  till  the  fall  of  the  nun* 
whose  favour  be  had  now  made,  in  1710.  In  ] 
he  became  imder secretary  of  state  to  Sir  Cha 
Hodges,  next  year  be  accompanied  Lord  Halifas| 
his  secretary  on  a  mission  to  tbe  Elector  of  Hanofi 
In  170S  he  waa  elected  M.P.  for  Loatwithiel,  a  i 
be  exchanged  in  1710  for  Malmeabury,  which  pU» 
be  continued  to  represent  till  his  death.  In  1 709  bs 
became  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton  as  Lord-lieutenaBt 
of  Ireland.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  AddkoB^ 
temperament,  which  greatly  facilitated  hiselevati 
determined  its  limit  in  a  political  diroctloa* 
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d|y  flbj  &Qd  even  &wkfniid  in  oompany,  espe- 
[|j  waumg  peiBQiiB  of  jmj  superiority  of  pret«tifiion, 
jollied  with  this  diffidence  extreme  caution  of 
"  mad  solicltoui  anxiety  to  oblige.  Thefie 
^  wfaicb  recommended  him  to  men  in  office, 
^dfatfOAlified  him  for  parliamentary  life.  He 
ft  uve  oDoo  ftKempted  to  roeak  in'tbe  Houee; 
fr«r  hm  had  *  liigber  ambition,  he  inuik  at 
a&d  irretrieTably  into  the  position  of  an  abeo* 
frlj  oletit  member.  The  fall  of  the  ministry  in 
_  1710,  followed  by  the  accession  to  power  of 
miOGiDpmmisLng  Tory  ministry,  happened  for- 
Mtoly  for  Addiaon's  fame.  While  ha  was  absent 
Inliiiid  his  old  school  companion,  Steele,  bad 
^  ^  1  a  ^tsptr  partly  doroted  to  newt  bnt  chiefly  to 
'  a  aocialt  moral,  and  literary  character,  the 
Addison  diseorered  the  author  cf  the  enter- 
/  a  literary  criticism  which  he  bad  commuDi- 
>  his  friend,  and  wa»  rtatlily  admitted  to  share 
Tho  TatJcr  was  begun  12th  April,  1709, 
tonninatad  2d  January »  1711.  It  was  followed 
IM  March  by  the  Spectator,  which  dropped  the 
va  section  and  oonaisted  entirely  of  essays.  It 
btinnad  till  8th  December,  1712,  The  Guardian 
f^eeoeded,  from  12th  March  to  1st  October,  1713, 
9fid  the  SpectJitor  was  rectitne*!  from  ISth  Juno  to 
nbcr,  17  H.  The  Tatler  was  published 
dy,  on  Tuesdays,  ThursdayB,  and  Satur- 
Bpectator  and  Guardian  every  week*day. 
I  of  the  papen  were  contributetl  in  nearly 
tion  by  Steele  and  Addi^n.  Addison's 
ODAtribiitions  to  the  Spectator  are  distinguifihed  by 
fine  of  the  initials  C,  L.,  L,  O.  In  humoroui  aod 
Htiricai  character  sketches  he  hardly  excelled,  per- 
^bis  hardly  equalled  Steele.  If  more  refined  he 
Kw  Isas  direct  and  pointed.  But  be  was  far  ahead 
B  his  fellow  contributor  In  scholarahip  and  literary 
■rtt,  and  in  the  breadth  and  height  of  bis  Ambition, 
He  povired  forth  the  stores  of  his  knowledj^  on  a 
grsaler  Tariety  of  subjects,  and  indulged  his  imagi- 
nation in  more  elaborate  and  artistic  creations.  But 
bondci  these  independent  efforts  of  bis  own  he 
aspired  to  be  a  judge  and  censor  of  the  literary  pro> 
dacticsiB  of  others,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  bfiymd  any 
man  of  his  day,  well  qualified  for  the  task.  C^r- 
tsinly  his  jndgmimts  had  Ina  foroe  and  perhaps  lesa 
depth  than  Jofanson'i^  bnt  they  had  much  more  ol 
breadth,  harmony,  and  completeness,  were  woven 
with  more  art  into  a  tyatem  depending  on  theoretical 
pripeiples^  and  were  delivered  with  a  ^raoe  and 
daqgoaiOB  of  which  the  oracular  moralist  was  no 
maA&r.  If  his  system  was  somewhat  shallow,  it  bad 
ptoibablj  the  merit  of  directing  attention  more  to 
ttitkism,  and  preparing  the  way  for  better  and  more 
phikMophic  Btandartla  of  appreciation.  Among  the 
meat  nmarkable  of  lus  contributions  to  the  Spectator 
are  hii  eritictsm  cm  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  his  essays 
sa  iba  Fleaanres  of  the  Tmsgination,  Vision  of  Mirz% 
hii  SataffdMT  essays  on  mcind  and  religions  themes, 
■nd  liii  BflneotionB  on  the  Divine  Perfections.  Pre- 
uiMOg  his  character  sketches  is  Sir  "Roger 
rley.  Steele  originated  the  idea  of  a  Spec- 
tib  and  sketched  the  diaractera  of  its  mem> 
^*niai  of  Sir  Boger  was  immediately  appro- 
d  bj  Addiioa,  to  whom  the  delicate  hnmour  of 
I  mbeeqiient  der^opment  is  exclusively  due.  The 
lemajping  works  of  Addison  after  the  close  of  the 
Spsetaior  are  of  oomparatitely  little  importance.  In 
oppoaltion  to  the  Examiner,  coudocted  by  Swift,  he 
wrot%  in  the  latter  part  of  1710,  five  numberi  of  a 
Whig  Examiner.  In  1 713  he  publiuhed,  anonymously, 
The  THal  and  Conriction  of  Count  Tariff,  a  libel  on 
lh«  financial  policy  of  the  ministry.  He  ha<l  ttssi«ted 
Bisele  at  aa  eady  period  with  his  comedy  of  the 
rfiuilaDdy  and  the  drainacKf  The  Drummer  or 


the  HatiTitcd  House  was  published  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele  after  his  death  atid  attributed  to  him.  The 
Freeholder,  a  political  paper  in  support  of  the  govern- 
mentf  published  twice  weekly  from  23d  l>ecetnber, 
1715,  to  20th  June^  1716,  was  wTitten  entirtly  by 
him.  He  alao  wrote  works  on  the  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Discourses  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning.  Cato  was  brought  on  the  stage 
in  April,  1713,  reluctantly,  aa  la  said,  and  though 
destitute  of  dramatic  qualities  and  oven  deficient  in 
poetry  had  a  great  run  of  Buccess,  which  was  largely 
o^ving  to  political  causes.  In  August,  1716,  he  mar* 
ried  the  Countess- dowager  of  Warwick,  This  con- 
nectirm  brought  him  little  accession  of  fortune,  as 
the  widow  forfeited  her  jointure  by  her  remarriage 
Her  haughty  demeanour,  nevertheless,  is  said  to  have 
made  his  borne  unbearable  to  a  man  of  his  nicety  ot 
feeling.  Whether  from  this  cause,  or  from  the  long 
habit  of  frequenting  taverns^  to  which  he  appears  at 
hrat  to  have  had  rather  on  aversion,  be  acquired, 
acconiing  to  jfrevolcnt  re[jort^,  a  habit  of  excessive 
wine'bibbing  which  shortened  hi»  days.  I^hcse  latter 
days  were  dUetinguished  by  a  retxirn  to  political  life, 
and  darkened  by  some  painful  lit^'rory  quorrela. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  the  loriis  justices  who 
assumed  the  government  appointed  Addison  thcii* 
secretory.  For  a  briaf  period  be  resumed  his  former 
office  of  secretary  to  the  lord -lieutenant,  and  in  1715 
he  woa  nanted  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  1717 
the  lejuling  Wliigs  retired  from  oBice,  leaving  an 
attenuated  party  called  the  German  miiiiatry.  From 
this  ministrVj  on  ICth  April,  Addison  accepted  office 
OS  one  of  the  principal  Becretaries  of  state.  He  was 
probably  equally  unqualified  in  point  of  busiuess 
capacity  and  of  parliameutory  etfidency  for  this 
responsible  post,  and  ho  was  prolmbly  alao  sensible  of 
his  own  incapacity,  for  it  is  said  that  in  accepting  it 
be  yielded  to  the  ambition  of  hid  wife.  He  retired 
after  eleven  months  with  a  salary  of  £1500.  Of  his 
literary  quarrels  one  of  the  bitterest  was  with  Pope. 
The  cause  of  it  wa.H  the  publication  by  Tickell, 
Addison's  secretary,  nf  a  pwrt  of  a  rival  translation 
of  the  Biad,  which  Pope  suspected  was  Addison's 
own,  and  a  remark  of  Addison  s  that  Tickdl's  trans- 
lation was  more  faithful  than  IVjpe.  Pope  in  revenge 
wrote  the  savage  satire  contained  in  his  lines  on 
AtticuSj  which  be  published  after  Addison's  death  in 
his  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot,  and  which  at  the  time 
he  piinted  and  distributed  among  his  friends.  Addi- 
son does  not  apj)car  to  have  repued  publicly,  but  in 
the  Freeholder  he  liberally  praised  Pope's  Iliad. 
Addison  hod  also  a  quarrel  with  Gay,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  as  he 
sent  for  Gay  some  time  before  Ida  death,  apologized 
for  having  injured  him,  and  nromised  amends.  But 
the  saddest^  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  paltriest, 
quarrel,  was  with  his  ancient  comrade  Steele.  The 
cause  of  it  was  political.  Steele  attacked  a  bill  for 
the  Limitation  of  the  Peerage  in  the  Plebeian. 
Addison  replied  in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Old  Whig. 
Steele  answered  that  Addiaon  was  so  old  a  Whig  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  principles^  and  Addison  retorted 
by  calling  Steele  Little  Dicky.  Addison  died  of 
asthma  and  drojjsy  at  Holland  House,  on  17th  June, 
1 71^.  Of  bis  style  as  a  writer  so  much  bos  been 
said  that  nothing  ri^mains  to  say  but  to  quote  the 
dictum  of  Johnson,  'Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 
English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  el&*rant 
but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison.*  Addison  had  great  con- 
rcrsational  powers,  and  bis  intimates  speak  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  his 
society,  but  it  is  acknowledged  thai  he  was  eittremely 
reserved  lief  ore  strangers.  There  is  a  ntory  told  .4 
his  having  sent  for  his  stepson.  Lord  W  orwick,  on 
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tiE  death -betl|  and  addreiged  him  in  the*e  tenut, '  See 
in  what  |>«Ace  a  Christiaa  e&n  die/  It  iji  alloded  to 
hy  Tickell,  Addison'a  executor,  and  is  firet  told  dr- 
cumsUntially  by  Dr.  Young,  but  the  truth  of  the 
•tory  haa  b&en  questioned  Addison  was  buried  in 
WcstmiiiBtdr  Abbey.  His  works  were  published  by 
Tickell  in  four  4t*>  vols,  in  1721,  An  edition,  with 
notes  by  Bishop  Hurd,  in  tdx  vols.  8vo,  was  published 
in  1811  (Addisoniana,  London,  ISOi).  An  edition 
of  the  Spectator,  edited  by  Henry  Morley,  waa  pub- 
Uabedinisn, 

ApDIlESS.  An  address  is  different  from  a 
petition,  as  it  contain s  only  an  expression  of  thanks, 
satisfaction^  or  dissatisfaction,  communlcatea  infor^ 
matioii*  justifies  meastirea,  kc  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  return  an  address  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  sovereign,  in  perion  or  by 
deputy,  at  the  commencement  of  every  seaaion.  The 
ritrht  of  the  citizens^  in  assodations  or  otherwise,  to 
present  iuldre««^  is  connected  with  the  right  of  com- 
plainlng^,  convoking  assemblJes,  and  signing  in  a  body» 

ADDRES8,  Forms  or.  l%e  following  ««  the 
(irincipal  motJes  of  addressing  titled  peraonagea  or 
persons  holding  official  rank  in  this  country: — 

Th<  King  or  Qvem, — Add  rest  Im  wiitlug:  To  the  King's 
moat  exoeUaat  Majestj.     Saj:  Sir*  or  MadAin,  Y<»ir  Hajsstf. 

The  Royal  Fam  j7y.  _ Hjj  Roj&i  H  \gha«n  (H. R, H. )  the  Priji4» 
of  W»le»,  Hi.  Roy  Hi  MSghiieM  tha  Duko  tif  C— ,  lib  Royal 
Hlghtieat  PriDca  A—,  A  royal  d^ike  ihould  be  aUdrMied  as 
Hit,  not  My  Lord  Dnke;  and  Tv^famd  to  aa  Ymir  EaynX  Hfgh- 
usa,    A  prinoflH  it  AddrMsed  Her  Royal  Highneat  the  Docheae 

«f J  Hef  Roy&l  Higlmeae  PHnoeas  A—;  and  penoually  as 

Hsdam,  Tour  Royal  Highneaa. 

The  l^fd-lindtnant  of  Irtland  it  at)  led  Hia  Exoellenoy,  «]}d 
aidnased  aoeordiiig  to  hia  tituUu-  rank. 

Dvkt^md  Ducal  Famif^.  —  U\»  Grace  the  Duke  of  ^ — -;  My 

Lord  Duke,  Voiir  Grace.     Her  Gnioo  ilio  DiicJi««  of >; 

MadajD,  Youx  Grsoe.  Tho  duke's  eJdeet  Km  la  In  law  only  an 
oaqttins^  but  in  oourte*y  Ukt>B  a  aecondat?  title  of  hU  father, 
and  is  addrsned  as  if  he  held  it  by  light.  A  .voutiger  ion  ia 
sddnseed  ThsAight  Ecmonmble  Lord  J--  B-^;  a  daughter, 
U»s  Right  HcmoQimbte  Lady  M—  (Chrlatiaa  name);  Madvo, 
Your  Ladyship. 

Af[iT>7U!J.— The  M«it  HouooniblB  the  Harqals  of — — ;  My 
Lord  Marquii,  My  Lord^ 

iftifil.— Hie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of ;  My  Lord, 

Your  LardMhip,    The  Kighi  Honourable  the  Conuteea  of ; 

Madaia^  Yoiir  IjuljiLip.  The  eldest  mn  it  addrttseil  by  hi» 
omiftesj  title;  yoonger  son:  The  nonourable  G— (€brietiaii 
naoit);  the  daughter,  aaduke'i  daughter. 

FtteotMil,^l'he  Right  Hooonrable  Lord  Viaoaant  — -;  My 
lAtd,  Toor  Limlihip. 

^{tren.— The  Right  Hom>qrabltt  Lord ;  Totir  Lordahlp. 

The  Right  Honotunble  Lady ;  Madara.    Sou:  The  Hon- 

otirsbls  J— C— ;  8ir.  Daughter:  The  Honourable  M— (Cbns- 
tlan  naiaa);  if  married^  The  Honourable  Mra.  —^^ 

Jcircmfl,-8lr  A—  B-,  Baronet;  Sir. 

KniphL^SiT  C-  D-,  Kt.,  or  K.O.,  K.C,B  ,  K.G.aB., 
t6.f  aeowdijig  to  rank. 

Arehbitkep.— Him  Giaos  the  Lord  ArchbUhop  of ; 

YoorGrao*. 

3t«Kop.—Th9  Eight  Rst.  the  Lord  Blabop  of ;  My 

LoitL    Tlis  wivea  of  pratatei  hare  no  ipecial  title, 

*rhe  Tjonl  Muyon  of  London*  York,  and  Lhiblio,  and  the 
Lnril  Proroat  of  Edinburgh,  areatyled  Right  UoDOurable;  tlie 
Lord  ProTost  of  Glaegow,  Uoooorsble.  A  Mayor  Is  addimeed 
aa  Right  WoTBhipfttL  Loids  of  Sttaion  have  the  ooarteay  title 
nf  Lord  pxefljEttd  to  their  name,  and  are  aadrsMed  oa  My 
Lord*  Your  LonUhlp.  Sheriflk  and  tbeir  aubatitatos  are 
uddrstasd  in  their  ootirtA  io  Scotland  aa  My  Ixml. 

Msmbsis  and  ei:  meiuben  of  cabinet  are  c&Ued  Right 
BoiMmrabls;  meniben  of  Parliament,  Honourable. 

ABEL,  or  AdAl,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  part  of 
Bastem  Africa^  lying  along  the  eastern  confines  of 
Abyasinift)  betwi»eu  lat  10''  30'  and  about  12*  55'  v., 
having  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  for  half  its  length. 
and  the  territory  of  £sa  Somauli  throughout  the 
other  half.    Its  bngtb  is  thus  about  150  miles.    The 


country  of  the  Galla  tribal  bouoda  it  on  the  «i 
but  its  limits  in  this  direction  are  utterly  tmlaim 
So  far  as  it  haa  been  explored  the  country  k  in  fcbt- 
ral  naked  and  barren,  with  occasional  patdMi  of 
good  soil  and  also  tracts  covered  with  llght-greca 
grasSf  affording  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  sod 
herds.  It  formerly  was  tributary  to  the  aoverd^ 
of  Abyssinia,  but  is  now  independent  The  inhsbit* 
ants  are  called  AdiU  or  Adaiet,  and  are  a  branch  d 
the  DanaklL  They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  tnhkA. 
partly  on  plunder.  They  do  not  form  a  politiad 
unity,  eAch  tribe  heing  independent  of  the  othsn 
The  chief  town  of  the  interior  is  Ausaa,  the  ctAd 
seaport  Tajuirah,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name;  tits  j 
latter  is  governed  by  a  sultan  of  its  own.  There  ill 
a  carov&n  trade  between  Tajurrah  and  Abyastnia.      ' 

ADKLAIDK,  the  capital  of  South  AuatoUia,  sai 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  county  of  aame  naise^  ibdQt 
6  miles  east  from  Port  Adelaide  on  Gulf  SL  Vincent, 
its  shipping  ]X)rt,  with  which  it  is  united  by  railway. 
Adelaide  was  founded  in  1830,  and  name<l  after  the 
late  queen-dowagen  Situated  on  a  large  plsin 
tncloeed  on  the  sooth  and  east  by  the  Mount  Loftj 
Mountains  it  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  aqusre^ 
with  the  streets  at  right  angles,  and  is  divided  bto 
two  sections,  North  and  South  Adelsdde,  aeparatsd 
by  the  river  Torreni,  which  is  crosaed  by  two  fron 
and  two  wooden  bridges.  South  Adelaide  is  enooiii* 
paaaed  by  four  terraces  facing  the  cardinal  poinlv, 
and  named  from  them  North,  South|  Kaat,  and  Weit 
Terrace,  There  aro  numcroua  squajm  and  opca 
spaces  in  North  and  South  Adelaide.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  the  Government  House,  the  town* 
hall,  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  the  govemmemt 
offices,  court-houses,  the  houses  of  legtalatttre.  South 
Australian  luititute,  i^ith  a  museum  and  libfirf 
of  18^000  volutnes;  the  hospital,  markets,  St«  Peter's 
Cathedral,  and  numerous  churches.  There  are  tW9 
lunatic  ssyluDia  and  other  charitable  inatitatiiaiii 
The  botanic  gardens  occupy  an  area  of  iO  acrea 
Pop,  in  1881  (excluding  suburbs),  37»«i92. 

ADELSBERG,  a  market.town  of  lUyria,  sitisatd 
among  limestone  hills,  in  a  lofty  and  bsiren  diiBt7kt» 
on  the  great  roa^l  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  is  remarlc^ 
able  for  the  stalai^tital  cavea  in  its  vicinity.  The 
principal  one,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  Poik  dia- 
appears  in  a  vast  chasm,  has  been  explored  to  1^ 
distance  of  2  or  3  miles  from  its  mouth*  and  is  found 
to  terminate  iu  a  lake.  After  proceeding  200  yank 
into  it  a  vast  gloomy  space,  called  the  Dome,  form- 
ing a  haU  300  fei^t  long  by  100  feet  high,  is  entered 
The  river  is  bem-d  runhlng  below,  and  on  crossing  it 
by  a  wooden  bridge  and  ascending  a  flight  of  atepi 
cut  in  the  rock,  a  series  of  lofty  halls,  supported  by 
gigantic  concretions  resembling  lofty  Gothic  columns, 
and  apparently  filled  with  statues  of  exquisite  white* 
nesa  and  delicacy,  meets  the  astonished  view. 

ADELUNG,  JoHAHN  CHRiarorH,  a  Gennan 
scholar,  distingiushed  for  his  exertions  to  improve 
the  language  of  his  country,  was  bom  August  8, 173S^ 
at  Spantekow,  in  Pomerania,  where  his  father  waa  a 
clergyman.  He  received  his  hrst  instruction  partly 
at  Anklam,  partly  at  Klcjsterbergcn  near  Magdeburg, 
and  finished  his  education  at  Halle.  In  1759  be  waa 
appointed  professor  in  the  Protestant  academy  at 
Erfurt,  but  two  years  after  ecclesiastical  dispatcs 
caused  bim  to  remove  to  Leipzig,  where  he  applied 
himself  ^f^-ith  indefatigable  activity  to  the  extensBve 
works  by  which  he  has  been  so  useful  to  the  German 
language  and  literature,  f»Articularly  his  Gramma- 
tiach'kritischej  Wurterbuch  der  bochdeutschm  Mun- 
dart  (Leipzig,  1774-S»>),  In  17S7  he  received  frxim  the 
then  elector  of  Siixony  the  place  of  first  librarian  of 
the  public  library  in  J>rvsden.  lliis  office  be  held 
till  Mb  deatbj  September  10, 1606.    Hia  grammatu«l 
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iad  criUcal  dic^cMivry  RtrpiMet  tbe  Engtifili  lexicon 
cf  Jchimem  in  the  acearacy  stid  order  of  the  defiai' 
tiona,  and  more  especudly  in  the  dejmrtment  of  cty- 
vology,  bul  is  inferior  to  it  in  the  veloction  of  cUssic 
itithoritiQi.  HU  nieth<>iical  mind  wai  struck  wilb 
terror  ^t  the  Irregixlarities  and  the  flood  of  new  words 
with  which  b«  tboogbt  the  German  Language  menaced, 
and  ooold  not  appreciate  ita  admirable  flexibility  and 
«opeoaraeH.  Of  bid  other  worka  we  may  mention 
bit  GmnDBH  grammar,  bia  IMagazin  fiir  die  deutscbe 
Sftraclie^  bia  work  on  Gemi&n  etyle^  his  yEltf^te 
Oeachicbte  der  Beutscben,  bis  Directortuni^  import- 
ant for  its  expoaitioa  of  tbe  souroes  of  the  history  of 
tb«  nonth  of  Saxonj  (Mebseii,  1S02,  4to),  and  his 
MUfaridalaioder  allgnrndDe  Spracbenkundev  in  which 
iMi  wocic  ha  destgiied  to  store  up  the  fmita  of  all 
his  inv«atigal|oinB,  Dtit  finished  only  the  fint  %'olume; 
for  the  three  otbera  we  are  indebted  to  the  lexico- 
grapher Vater,  of  Halle,  who  employed  for  this  pur* 
poM  partly  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  partly  the 
■fcitiiiiji  AollcctMl  by  A.  and  W.  von  Humboldt, 
nad  Pftctlj  the  leaults  of  his  own  inquiries.  Adelung 
via  of  btameleas  morals  and  amiable  temper.  He 
was  fieirer  married. 

ADEKt  a  town  on  tbe  aontb-west  coast  of  Arabia, 
on  the  nnvt  const  of  a  peninsnla  of  the  some  name, 
abonl  100  miles  east  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el  Man- 
M^flituKlid  literally  in  the  crater  of  an  extin^isbed 
Toleano,  and  almost  entirely  closed  by  an 
of  dark  rocks,  which  give  it  a  wild  and 
I  It  possesses  an  admirable  harbour, 
of  the  western  bay  or  outer  harbour  and 
bay  or  inner  harbour,  formed  respectively 
4  and  north  of  the  peninsula.  Vessels 
ij  drop  anchor  in  the  former,  from  a  point  in 
m  road  about  5  miles  in  length,  terminating  in 
a  detle  cut  out  of  tbe  solid  rock,  leails  to  tbe  town 
of  Aden,  It  Is  strongly  fortified  and  permanently 
^smsoBed.  Tbe  amount  of  commerce  carried  on  is 
eonBidetmhle,tbe  impurUin  1S77-7S  being  £1,900,04)0, 
the  exports  *:'  '  '  "  ^ .  excluding  tbe  transhipments. 
The  import  t/win  in  1880  were  £131»,856; 

the  exports.  ^  Cr.|Tce  of  the  best  quality, 

and  all  the  otlier  commodities  which  enter  into  the 
commeroe  of  the  Bed  Sea.  are  procured  here,  indnd- 
ng  tike  gunos,  myrrh,  frankincenfte,  and  bali^ms 
imporieil  from  tbe  north*eastem  districts  of  Africa, 
A  QowideraUe  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior, 
frun  which  the  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  are 
Ismribt  The  steamers  of  the  FeniQsular  and  Orien- 
tel  Coopmir  call  hero  re^ilarly,  as  do  ali^o  those  of 
tht  Fmoh  Meesageries  Maritimea.     The  trade  has 


a  great  impulse  from  the  opening  of  the 
Sues  Cnnnl.  Tbe  station  is  thuN  important  to  Britain 
bntli  in  n  oommercial  and  political  point  of  liew. 
Hm  pwiinanU  of  Aden  resembles  tbe  rock  of  G  ibral* 
lar«  and  could  be  rendered  as  formidable.  Aden  was 
a  Rcanan  cnlciny  and  a  oelebratefl  fortress  in  the  time 
ef  Ccskstantine.  In  the  middle  a^os  it  was  the  en- 
tRFp6t  of  the  esatem  trade,  and  retainctl  its  import* 
anee  tOl  the  disoovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India.  In 
1S99  tbe  town,  and  tbe  peninsula  on  which  it  stands^ 
were  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company  from 
tbe  ahslkh  to  whom  they  belonged,  to  be  made  a 
depM  for  coals  and  a  calling'Station  for  the  mail 
ttearoera  between  India  and  Sues.  The  son  uf  the 
•bcikh  who  bed  eold  the  town  refusing  to  deliver  it 
Op  a  iinTal  and  miUtary  force  was  sent  out  in  1839  to 
tnke  posBsnsion  of  it»  which  was  done.  The  place 
vie  iHcnrflrds  attacked  repeatedly  by  the  Arabs, 
being  repulaed  with  loss  on  every  occasion, 

Uy  left  tbe  town  In  quiet  poBsesston  of  tbe  Kng- 
In  1871  the  population  amounted  to  129,730, 

uding  SOOO  Banians  and  Sepoys,  6000  Arabs, 
Somaulis,   4000  Indian   Mobammedans,  and 


2000  Europeans  and  East  Indian  Christians^  Includ- 
ifig  the  grarrison. 

ADERN(^  (anciently  Adraftum  or  Iladranum),  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  18  miles 
north -west  of  tbe  town  of  that  name,  and  about 
10  miles  w,B.w,  of  Mount  Etna.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  has  several  churches  and  monastic 
establisbments.  The  principal  church  is  in  a  baud* 
some  square;  tbe  columns  of  its  facade  are  of  lay*. 
The  river  Simeto,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  fonns 
some  remarkable  cascades.     Fojx  14,673. 

ADHESION,  according  to  tbe  usual  phraseology 
of  physics,  denotes  the  tendency  of  two  bodies  to 
stick  together  when  put  in  close  contact,  or  the 
mutual  attraction  of  their  aurfaoes;  while  cuhfsion 
denotes  the  muttuU  attraction  between  the  particles 
of  a  homogeneous  Ixnly.  Adhesion  mny  ejti»t  be- 
tween two  Bolidi,  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or 
between  two  fluids.  A  considerable  force  is  require<l, 
for  instance,  to  separate  two  jilates  of  glass  or  two 
polished  metallic  surfaces.  A  plate  of  glass  or  of 
poHsbed  metal  laid  on  the  surface  of  water,  and 
attached  to  one  arm  of  a  bahuicc,  will  suppfirt  much 
more  than  its  own  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  from 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  tbe  water  and  the 
plato.  From  the  same  force  arises  tbe  tendency  of 
most  liquids,  when  gently  poured  from  a  jar,  to  run 
down  tbe  exterior  of  tbe  yessel,  or  along  any  other 
surface  they  meet.  ^loet  solids  again,  when  put  in 
water,  come  out  tpet,  that  is,  with  a  film  of  water 
adhering  to  them*  A  similar  film  of  air  attaches  to 
most  bodies  exposed  to  it,  and  when  the  surface  is 
great  compared  with  tbe  volume  of  the  body,  as  in 
duHt  or  flour,  it  b  stafficiently  powerful  to  repel  tbe 
adhesion  of  water.  Tbe  adhesion  of  air  to  glass 
sometimes  baffles  tbe  best  instrumeut -makers,  who 
are  unable,  for  example,  completely  to  remove  all 
globules  of  air  frfim  the  interior  sui^ace  of  barometer 
tubes.  There  are  many  apparent  exceptifuia  to  the 
universality  of  this  force,  but  they  may  lie  explained 
by  the  counter  action  of  more  powerful  forces.  l*he 
particles  of  mercury  adhere  to  gold^  silver,  or  lead, 
but  not  to  glass.  They  are  acted  on  by  two  forces: 
their  o\s"n  loutual  cohesive  attraction,  and  the  ad- 
hesive force  exercked  by  tbe  surface  of  tbe  body  in 
contact.  To  it,  therefore,  they  do  or  do  not  adhere, 
according  as  the  second  force  is  stronger  or  weaker 
than  tbe  flnst  Capilhu^y  attraction  has  been  refeired 
to  the  same  force.     See  Capillary  Tt'BBflL 

ADIGE,  or  Etsch  (ancient  Athesii)t  a  riyer  of 
Kortbem  Italy,  which  riBes  in  the  Rhnetian  Alps,  and 
after  a  south* west  course  of  about  180  miles,  during 
which  it  passes  Verona  and  Legnaga,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic,  fonnlng  a  common  delta  with  tbe  Pa  Its 
oourae,  between  high  banks,  often  artificial,  is  rapid, 
and  its  navigation,  extending?  to  Verona,  is  difficult, 
especiaUy  in  spdng,  when  the  melting  snows  often 
ptt>duce  suddtfo  flo4x1s. 

ADIPOCERE  (from  adep»,  fat,  and  eera,  waJt).  a 
substance  of  a  light -brown  colour,  formed  by  animal 
matter  when  kept  under  water  or  in  a  moist  place, 
away  from  the  air.  It  was  discovered  by  Kourcroy 
on  the  removal  of  tlie  Cimeti^  des  Innocens  in  Foris 
in  17S7;  the  bodies  of  the  poor  there  interred  had 
been  piled  above  one  another,  and  were  converted 
into  a  soft,  cbeese-Uke  mass.  This  substance  consists 
mainly  of  a  mixture  of  f utty  acids,  but  small  quan- 
tities of  ammonia,  and  of  potassium  and  calcltim,  are 
present 

ADLF'OSE  TISSUE.  The  cellular  tissue  con- 
taining the  oily  or  fatty  matter  of  tbe  body. 

ADJECmVE,  the  name  given  by  grauunarians 
to  the  seccmd  division  of  tbe  parts  of  speech^  the 
efifect  of  which  is  to  denote  some  quality  in  tbe  nom 
or  suhatajitive  to  which  it  is  an  aooceaory.     This  bat 
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cbaracterUtic  is  expreesed  in  tbe  fstymolc^  of  tbe 
term^sometbiog'  wdded  or  appcitdci.  Thus  we  aay 
A  beautiful  fandtcape,  a  thUftd  ffforknuin.  The  efiTeci 
of  an  tidjective  is  also  to  luuit  the  oonQprebendvenesa 
of  the  term  to  which  it  is  prefijced,  u  wbea  we  say 
a  Gothic  huUding^  a  warm  fHmaU,  we  exclude  re- 
spectively from  these  all  buildioga  that  are  not  Gothic, 
und  all  climatofl  that  are  not  warm.  The  adjective 
ia  indeclinftblo  in  English,  and  j^nerally  precedes  the 
imuD,  while  in  mo§t  other  European  lan^ages  it 
ft>llowa  tbe  inflections  of  the  substantive,  and  is  more 
commonly  placed  after  it,  though  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it  aa  in  Englinh.  A  stibstarttive  Is  frequently 
osed  aa  an  adjective,  aa  in  the  expresaiomi  tUver  cup^ 
Turkey  carpet^  mmhw  curtntnj  Slc, 

ABJUDICATION,  in  English  law,  fa  the  decree 
of  the  court  in  bankruptcy  declaring  a  person  bank- 
rupt. In  Scottish  law  it  is  the  form  of  diligence  for 
attaching'  real  estate  for  debt  Adjudication  applies 
to  heritable  estate  in  its  widest  si^ification.  It 
oomes  in  place  of  an  older  prooeas  called  appriacisg. 
The  forms  of  adjudication  are  complicated,  as  they 
involve  questions  of  cross  claims  complicated  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  tenure  and  inheritaoce  of  real 
estate.  Tbe^e  forma  are  regulated  by  various  statutes 
and  orders  of  tbe  court, 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  marine  imriiranoe,  is  tbe 
settling  of  the  amount  of  the  losa  which  the  insurer 
is  entitled  under  a  particular  policy  to  recover^  and 
if  the  policy  ia  subscribed  by  more  than  one  under- 
writer, of  the  amounts  which  the  nnder^Titers  re- 
spectively are  liable  to  pay.  The  eindorsement  of  an 
adjostment  on  a  policy,  signed  or  initialed  by  the 
underwriter,  ia  autticieut  as  prima  facit  evidence  to 
establish  a  debt  It  is  net  universally  held  to  pre- 
clude the  underwriter  from  afterwards  disputing  the 
cMm,  but  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud  it  would 
establish  a  strong  presumption  against  bim  in  the 
event  of  bis  duinH:  so. 

ADJUTANT,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  assist 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  troops,  Tbe  oMcer  in 
command  of  a  regiment  has  generally  one  adjutant; 
the  chiefs  of  brigades,  di  visions,  or  corps  d'armde 
have  one  or  more  as  they  may  roquira  The  adjtatant 
has  to  make  known  tbe  orders  of  his  chief,  to  receive 
reports  intended  for  bim,  to  see  that  proper  discipline 
is  kept  up,  to  regidate  the  rotation  of  duty  among 
the  different  portions  of  the  body  of  trooiia  with  which 
ho  is  connected,  and  generally  to  superinteijid  their 
internal  economy, 

ADJUTANT-BIBD,  U  the  name  given  by  tbe 
British  residents  at  Calcutta  to  the  lar^e  Grallatorial 
or  Wading  bird  belonging  to  tbe  genus  LqpiopiUos  and 
the  family  Ardeidse,  which  includes  tbe  Storks,  It  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  Hui-gila  or  Argala,  whence  its 
Bctentific  name  L.  arffola  is  derived.  The  adjutant 
was  the  first  of  birds  to  attract  the  attentinu  of  Bishop 
Hebcr  on  his  landing  in  India.  *ln  tbe  morning, 
as  the  day  broke,*  be  wrote,  *  w©  were  much  struck  by 
the  singular  spectacle  before  ns.  Besides  the  usual 
apparatus  of  a  place  of  armi,  the  walks,  roofs,  and 
ramparts  of  tbe  fort  swarmed  with  gigantic  birds, 
the  HurgUa,  larger  than  the  largest  turkey,  and  twice 
as  tall  as  the  heron,  which  in  some  respects  they 
much  resemble,  except  that  they  have  a  large  blue 
and  red  pouch  under  the  lower  bill,  in  which,  we  were 
told,  they  keep  such  food  as  they  cannot  eat  at  the 
moment  These  birds  share  with  the  jackals,  who 
eater  the  fort  through  the  drains,  the  post  of  scaven- 
ger; but  unlike  them,  instead  of  ahunning  mankind 
day  and  night,  they  lounge  about  with  perfect  fear- 
lessness all  day  long,  and  almost  jostled  ua  from  our 
paths.'  Tbe  bag  or  poach  under  tbe  bill  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  gullet,  and  is  therefore  not  employed 
in  the  manner  here  stated  for  the  rect^ption  of  food. 


although  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  being  i  __ 
at  will.  Its  use  appcLrs  to  be  to  increase  the  Imoj- 
ancT  of  the  animal  when  flying  or  wading,  on  which 
occasions  it  is  inflated  with  air.  Although  inesp- 
able  of  swimming,  from  tbe  atructure  of  its  limbi, 
the  adjutant  bird  can  venture  beyond  its  depth  ia 
water,  wlien  porsuing  the  reptiles  and  amphibw 
upon  which  it  feeds.  The  bird  is  described  as  hw^ 
an  omnivorous  gltitton,to  whose  all- digesting  stomach 
nothing  comes  amiss.  A  leg  of  mutton  aiu!  a  litter 
of  livo  kittens  swallowed  whole,  with  some  earth  and 
bones  between  times,  by  way  of  stimulating  digesttoe, 
have  been  obeerred  to  be  consumed  by  the  adjutant 
at  a  single  meal  In  tbe  hot  months,  the  bird  leaves 
the  plains  and  seeks  the  mountainous  regions  of  Indis^ 
dt:)porting  itaelf  in  graceful  evolutions  at  a  great  he^ 
under  the  cloudless  sky,  being  enabled  to  ru&ui 
itself  in  the  air^^  uot^i'ithstandiDg  tb^  weight  at  ifei 
enormous  bill,  by  the  inflation  of  the  aitadHMl  powL 
The  colour  is  gray  above  and  white  beneath.  The 
beak  is  extremely  long  and  powerful;  and  the  re- 
maining characters  of  the  genus  are  found  in  the 
straight  keel  of  the  beak-  In  the  almost  naked  ooo< 
dition  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  in  the  small  sixe  «f 
tbe  nostrils.  From  underneath  the  wings  are  ob* 
talned  those  light  downy  feathers  whicb  are  known 
as  Marabou  ftathers,  fwrn  the  name  of  an  allied 
species  of  bird  (L.  mai'abttii)  inhabiting  Western 
Africa,  and  also  producing  them.  The  adjutant  standi 
about  5  feet  high. 

AD.TUTANT'GENEIIAL  is  the  cUet  staff  ofhosr 
of  an  army.  He  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  idl 
urders  reUting  to  the  recruitment,  equipment,  and 
efBciency  of  the  troops,  and  distributes  to  them  ths 
ortlers  of  the  day.  Among  the  Jesuits  this  name  mm 
given  to  a  select  number  of  fathers,  who  resided  widl 
the  general  of  tbe  order,  and  had  eacb  a  proTiaoe 
or  country  asidgned  to  him,  and  their  office  was  to 
inform  the  father-general  of  public  occurrences  b 
such  countries. 

AD  LIBITUM,  a  musical  tenn  signifying  thai 
the  time  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  performer. 

ADMETUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  and  ioe- 
ceasor  of  Pheres,  the  fouuder  and  king  of  Phcns  la 
Thessaly.  He  toctk  part  in  the  Calydonlan  cbiseji 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  When 
Apollo  was  oompeUed  to  sen'e  a  mortal  for  having 
slain  the  Cyclops,  he  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetui 
for  nine  years.  The  king  sued  for  Aloestis,  daughtxa- 
of  Pelias,  who  promised  her  on  condition  thsi 
Admetus  should  come  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lioni 
and  boars.  This  tbe  king  was  enabled  to  do,  havtog 
tbe  asaistanoQ  of  Apollo.  Alcestis  gave  signal  proof 
of  her  attachment  by  consenting  to  die  in  order  to 
prolong  her  husband's  life.  The  heroic  act  was  not 
left  unrewarde^l,  and  Proserpine  sent  her  again  into 
the  upper  worM.  Tbe  whole  transaction  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Euripides. 

ADMINISTRATIOX,  in  puUtica,  in  its  widsit^ 
sense,  means  the  executive  part  oi  gOTemment,  <  ~ 
those  persona  who  are  intrusted  with  the  executf 
of  laws  and  the  superintendence  of  public  allain. 
England  the  term  is  used  In  a  narrower  i 
designate  the  privy-council,  and  even  more  n 
still,   the   select   committee   chosen  therefrom,  and 
known  as  the  ministry  or  cabinat. 

ADMIXISTKATOE,  in  English  law,  tlie  penon 
to  whom  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate  ars  OOB* 
mitted  by  the  proper  authority,  and  who  is  bomfl 
to  account  when  thereunto  required*  For  milfeaff 
relating  to  tbi^  title  see  ExECi^Toa.  By  ^b»  law  of 
Scotland  the  father  is  what  is  called  administrator* 
in-law  for  his  children,  and  his  power  extends  ot«t 
whatever  estate  may  descend  to  them  unlea  that 
estate  has  been  placed  by  the  donor  under  the  moa* 
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Q%  oC  iniBteca.     Thii  power  «efta«s  whenever 

\  diQd  ccttM»  to  live  with  the  father,  nnles?  he 

I  lo  lire  »t  the  father  i  expnnae.    The  power 

Itht  «ase  of  dftoght^ri  oeasee  od  their  marriage, 

til*  lra»lMM^  being  the  legal  cumtor  of  his  wife. 

_A^^iIRAL»  the  comnuuider- in-chief  of  a  &i)uadroa 

■hipt  of  war,  or  of  the  eotire  naval  force 

\rj^  or  nniplj  a  naval  officer  of  the  highest 

?n*habiy  this  word  i»  of  Arabic  origin,  from 

ihitd  c«r  prince,  as  io  amir-al-omra,  oom- 

I  ihm  £orDe«,     la  the  time  of  the  Cmsndee 

\  Hid  Tunoe  were  introduced  into  Europe, 

;  «iillien^  imtance  that  oocurs  of  admirak 

,  lit  About  128i.  when  Philips  king  of  France, 

'EDgoenmiid  de  Coacy  admind  of  his  fleet 

[  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  king  of  England,  we 

a  title  of  honour  'Adoiiral  de  la  tner  dii  toy 

bgleterrei'  conferred  for  the  firat  time  on  William 

vbonme;  and  idwnt  this  time  the  jurisdiction 

~iiglieb  aeaa  waa  committed  to  three  or  four 

who  held  the  ofBoe  durante  bens  ptoicko, 

I  tizoe  of  Edward  11.  a  re^&r  sacoeaskm  of 

is  to  be  traced;  and  in  the  thirty- fourth 

Sdward   III.   Joho  do  Eeauchampj,  lonl* 

l«f  Ibe  Ciaqme  Porta,  waa  created  High-admind 

ti  bglaod.    Th«  office  imderwent  severul  diangea^ 

( of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  were  en- 

ntetl  with  naval  affairs,  continued  to 

163'2f  when  it  was  first  put  into 

,  aa  it  remained  during  the  protectorate 

IL      James^  duke  of   York,  afterwards 

XL,  eierciaed  the  funotione  of  lord  high' 

for  WToral  jean  of  Charles  IL'a  reign. 

;  of  his  regulations  are  observed,  to  the  present 

and  eirince  his  zeal  for  this  most  important 

ia  Kngland.     During  the  rei|pi  of  William 

'  tbe  powers  of  the  lord  high  admiral  were 

I  to  lords  commfiiionorB  of  the  admiralty. 

"^  George  of  Denmark  enjoyed  this  dignity 

a  short  period  of  the  reign  of  Anne;  since 

>  it  has  always  been  vested  in  lords  oom- 

j  acting  nnder  the  statute  of  William  and 

L  the  year  1827,  when  Canning,  the  premier, 

on    the   Duke  of    Clarence,   afterwards 

rV.,  to  accept  the  office  of  lord  highad- 

Dt  the  duke,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 

Wellington's  administration,  gare  np  the 

^There  ars  at  present  five  lords  commissioners, 

^hom  the  first  lord  la  always  a  member  of  the 

Hie  offidal  income  Is  £4500  per  annum. 

or,  second,  and  junior  naval  lords  hare  a 

I  £1500,  £1200,  and  £1000  respectively;  the 

■  tha  cjTil  lord  is  £1000.— jlrfiiiirca  of  the 

|»n  honorary  distinction  bestowed  upon  a  few 

1^  and  having  an  increase  of  pay  attached  to 

bpowttia  of  the  Lord  High-admlral  of  Scotland 

n  vested  since  the  Union  in  the  admiralty 

Britain,  which  appoiuted  a  judge  or  vice- 

who  executed  its  duties  till  they  merged 

i  at  the  Court  of  Session,     Admirals,  being 

hiQ-chief  of  any  fleet  or  squadron,  carry 

»  at  th«  main^top'gallant'iDast  bead     Up 

Ifldigoaled  as  admirals  of  the  Red, 

ordiog  to  the  colour  of  their  flag; 

,  distinctioni  no  longer  eidst     (See  Ukion 

They  rank  with  field-marshals  in  the  army. 

kl  carries  hi»  flag  at  the  fore- top-mast 

\  rank  with  the  lieuteniikat-generals  of 

The  rear-admiral  carries  his  tlag  at  the 

L-top'inast  head,  and  ranks  ndth  major-generaU, 

I  ratea  of  pay  of  flag-ofliGers  in  the  British  nary 

-Admiral  of  the  fleet,  £0  per  day;  admiral,  £5; 

^admiral,  £4;  rear-admiral,   £3.      An  admiral 

^lll'chief  has  £3  additional  at  home,  and 

^I99k  iibroad  per  day,  as  table  money,  when  his  flag  i 


is  ^ying  within  the  limits  of  his  station.  The  number 
of  fl.ag'oflicers  on  the  active  list  in  1876  was— ad- 
mirals of  the  fleet,  3;  admirals^  14;  \4ee-admirala,  15; 
rear-adimrala,  25.— In  France  the  admiral  {ramiral) 
enjoyed  untH  1027  very  great  prerogatives;  but 
lUchelieu,  deeming  the  iofluence  of  the  oflSoa  too 
great,  abolished  it  Louis  XIV.  re-established  it  in 
166!}  with  less  power.  In  the  revolution  this  office 
of  coar«e  vanished  with  the  abolitinn  of  the  monarchy. 
Napoleon  renewed  the  otKce,  and  invested  his  bro* 
thcr-in-law  ^furat  with  it  The  Duke  of  AngouUme 
was  the  first  admiral  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  The  higheat  otfiicers  in  tlie  French  navy 
have  only  the  title  vice-admiral ;  after  these  foUow 
the  rear-admirals  {contre-amiraux). 

ADM1Ej\LTY  CHAKTS  are  charts  issued  by 
the  hydrographic  department  of  the  admiralty;  they 
are  prepared  by  specially  appointed  surveyoru  and 
draeghtsmen^  and  besides  heing  supplied  to  every 
ship  in  her  majesty's  fleet,  are  sold  to  the  general 
publio  at  prices  ranging  from  10<,  to  6f/.,  which  is 
much  leas  than  their  cost,  the  object  being  to  insure 
a  wide  luse  of  them*  They  are  divided  int<i»  the  ffil- 
lowing  sections:  1,  the  English  and  Irish  Channel/*, 
and  the  coaats  of  the  United  Kingdom;  2,  the  North 
Sea  and  adjacent  coasts;  3,  the  Baltic;  4,  the  north 
and  west  ct>aat«t  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  5, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azov; 
6,  the  Atlantic  and  islands;  7,  the  Arctic  Sea  and 
the  north  aiid  east  coasts  of  America;  8,  the  West 
Indies,  Gulf  of  Mexico^  &c.;  9,  the  eaat  coast  of 
South  America;  10.  the  west  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America;  11,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Bed  Sea,  S:c. ;  1  i,  the  East  Indies,  Arabian  coast,  kc ; 

13,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China  Sea,  Japan,  kc; 

14,  Australia^  New  Zealand,  &c»;  15,  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  In  connection  with  these  charts  there 
are  published  hooka  of  sailing  directious,  tables,  and 
Hats  of  lights.  The  navigating  charts  are  generally 
on  the  sc^e  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and  show  all 
the  dangers  of  the  coasts  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  enable  the  seaman  to  avoid  them ;  the  charts  of 
lamr  sixe  exhibit  all  the  intricacies  of  the  coast 

ADMIRALTY  COURT.  The  Admiralty  Court 
of  England,  as  originally  constituted,  had  cognizance 
of  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  a  maritime  nature, 
iDcluiling  captures  in  war  made  on  the  high  s^w, 
and  likewise  offences  committed^  and  mnny  contracts 
made  thereon.  The  admiralty  juriadiction  waa  for- 
merly divided  between  the  instance  and  the  pri«e 
courts,  the  former  being  the  ordinary  admiralty 
court,  and  the  latter  constituted  by  a  special  com- 
mission in  time  of  war,  to  take  oognlaance  of  prizes, 
though  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  By  4  and  5  William  Y.  cap, 
xjLXvi,  and  7  and  S  Victoria,  cap.  il,  the  admiralty 
court  lost  its  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  prize 
court  was  virtually  abolished  by  3  and  4  Victoria, 
cap.  Ixv,  The  instance  court  extended  generally  to 
all  marine  contracts,  that  is,  snch  contracts  as  are 
made  upon  the  sea,  and  are  founded  in  maritime 
service  or  consideration;  regulated  disputes  between 
part  ownen  of  vessels;  questions  relating  to  salvage, 
culiidions,  suits  for  pilotage,  &c  It  has  now  been 
merged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (which 
see).  Maritime  offences,  such  aa  piracy,  ore  now 
tried  by  the  oourLs  of  asiii^,  ur  at  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court 

ADMIRALTY  DROITS  form  a  portion  of  the 
andeot  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  arise 
chiefly  from  enemies'  ships  and  goods  detained  pre- 
viously to  the  declaration  of  war,  or  coming  into  port 
by  stress  of  weather,  mistake,  or  in  ignorance  of  tha 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  or  from  such  ships  as  are  taken 
by  non-commissioned  captors ;  from  all  goods  piokod 


is 
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lip  At  Nea.  tlie  proceeds  of  \\TecltB,  aad  the  goods  of 
pirated.  Tb«Be  clroita  ori^nally  appert^ned  to  tlie 
uliicti  of  the  lord  high-mlmiral,  but  were  surrendered 
by  Prince  G«org«  of  Demuark  when  he  held  that 
office,  and  they  ore  now  applied  to  public  purposes. 

ADMIRALTY  LSLANDS,  a  chieter  of  wliiadii, 
thirty  or  forty  iu  number,  north  of  Xew  Guinea,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Oceim^  between  lat.  2*  and  3°  b. 
The  largest  ia  about  50  miles  in  length;  the  rest  are 
tnuch  smaller.  They  are  covered  with  a  hixuriant 
vegetation^  and  pci«»eA8  dense  grovea  of  ct>ctja-nut 
trees.  The  Dutch  discovered  them  in  ItllG.  The 
ukndeni  are  of  a  tawuy  colour,  tall,  and  alinuat  in  a 
ttate  of  nuditv. 

ADOLPHUS  OF  NASSAU  waa  elected  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  May  1,  1292,  and  crowned  at 
Aixda-Cbapelle,  June  25,  He  waa  of  an  illuAtrlouj} 
family,  and  of  approved  courage,  but  destitute  of 
those  great  qualities  which  had  raised  his  predecessor, 
Kodolph  of  Hapeburg,  to  the  throne.  Ho  owed  hifl 
election  in  part  to  his  intrigues  with  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  jSIainz^  who  im]x)9ed  on  bim  the  hardefit 
conditions,  and  forced  him  to  resign  to  them  cities 
and  territorieA  which  were  not  his  owik  But  ref«s- 
iqg  to  fulfil  when  emperor  what  he  had  promised 
when  county  he  won  saw  bimaelf  hated  and  deserted 
by  hh  f  riendsL  Ur^ed  by  want  of  money,  ho  received 
£100,000  sterling  from 'Edward  I.  of  England,  and 
in  return  engaged  to  asshi  him  again^sb  Philip  the 
Eair  of  France;  but  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  see 
the  pope  forbid  his  participation  ia  the  war.  In  this 
way  he  made  himself  contemptible  ia  the  eyes  of  the 
<>ermaa  priiioes,  and  became  still  more  odious  to 
them  by  taking  advantage  of  the  hatred  of  All>ert, 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  against  his  sons,  and  pur* 
chasing  this  territory  from  him,  lliiB  purchase 
involved  him  in  a  five  years'  war,  in  which  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  subjugate  the  country 
which  he  had  bought.  Disgusted  at  such  disgrace- 
ful conduct^  and  urged  on  by  Albert  of  Austria,  tb© 
college  of  electors,  excepting  those  of  Treves,  Colcjgne, 
aiid  the  Palatinate,  cited  Adolphus  to  appear  l^fore 
it.  Failing  to  appear,  the  throne  was  declared 
vacant^  June  23,  1298,  and  Albert  of  Austria  elected, 
A  war  already  exLited  between  the  two  rivaU,  in 
which  Adiilphus  seemed  superior,  until,  deceived  by 
the  mancEuvres  of  his  foe,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded at  Gellheim,  and  fell^  after  a  heroio  resist- 
ance, by  Alixjrt*a  own  band,  July  2,  1298. 

ADONAI.     See  Jehovah. 

AI>ONIS,  a  mythological  personage  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Hieias^  king  of  Assyria,  aixl  bis 
daughter  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
took  charge  of  him  when  quite  aD  infant;  but  having 
intnistefl  him  to  the  keeping  of  PeraepbouS  (Proser- 
pine) the  latter  refuiied  to  give  him  up  again.  The 
dispute  which  ar<>»e  for  possession  was  decided  by 
the  declaration  of  Zeus  that  Adonis  should  spend  four 
months  of  the  year  %%4th  Aphrodit*?',  four  with  Per- 
sepbone,  and  the  remaining  four  where  he  himself 
pleased.  Adonis  preferred  the  company  of  Aphro- 
dite and  spent  the  months  at  his  own  disposal  with 
her.  She  accompanied  bim  to  the  chase,  pointing 
out  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Adonis, 
disregarding  her  advice,  eagerly  punnied  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  but  happening  to  fail  in  an 
attack  upon  a  wild  boar,  he  was  mortally  woumded 
by  this  ferocious  animal.  The  goddess,  hearing  of 
his  misfortune,  hurried  to  his  assistance,  aud  in  her 
iiaste  her  ft>ot  was  wounded  by  a  rose-bush,  the 
Howets  of  which,  formerly  white,  from  that  time  took 
the  colour  of  bltwxL  When  she  reached  the  spot 
•he  found  him  lifeless  on  the  grass,  and,  to  alleviate 
her  grief  and  preserve  hts  memory,  she  transformed 
him  into  the  anemone.     The  worship  of  Adauis 


in  Phccnicla,  and  latterly  was  widely  mfgmti  mmH 

the  Mediterranean-     See  Tauuvz, 

ADOPTIANI,  a  religious  sect  which  assertwl  iKtt 
Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  waa  properly  the  S^m 
of  God;  but  as  to  his  human  natom,  only  such  by 
adoption,  by  hapdsm  and  regeneration,  through  which 
God's  mercy  adopts  other  men  also  as  his  children: 
for  they  thought  it  impossible  that  a  himum  bdof 
could  be  called  the  Son  of  God  in  a  literal 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
of  Urge],  in  Spain,  avowed  this  doctrine  in  7S^ 
made  proselytes  both  in  Spain  and  France.  Charle- 
maifne  con<leroned  their  heresy  at  the  Council  of 
KatislxjUj  aud  dismissed  Felix  f r^  m  his  o0ice.  Thm 
sentence  was  repeated  three  timee:  at  FtankCort, 
71^4,  at  Rome  and  at  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe  in  799,  becaoK 
the  bishop  relapsed  twice  into  his  former  error.  B« 
was  then  placed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  under 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Elipandus  stoutlj 
maintained  the  doctrine  till  his  death;  and  it  ItM 
tieen  since  defended  by  Duns  Sootus,  the  Jesuit 
Yasquez,  and  the  Protestant  Callxtus. 

ADOPTION,  the  admission  of  a  stranger  by  binh 
to  the  privileges  of  a  child.  Cases  of  adoption  were 
very  frequent  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  custom 
was  regulated  by  clearly  defined  laws.  In  Athens  s 
man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  Lifetime  or  bv 
will,  provided  he  was  sane  and  had  no  male  meaia. 
Only  Athenian  citizens  could  he  adopted;  but  feaulei 
could  be  adopted  as  well  as  males.  The  ado]iUd 
child  was  tnuuferred  from  his  own  family  and  demns 
into  those  of  his  adoptive  father,  whose  property  be 
inherited  and  whose  religious  duties  he  discharged. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  tmkm  his  new 
father's  name;  but  he  had  to  be  registered  in  the 
adoptive  father's  gens,  otherwise  he  did  not  poos* 
the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus.  In  Eome  adoption  was  effected  under  ths 
authority  of  a  magistrate,  or  if  in  the  provinces  under 
that  of  the  governor.  The  person  to  be  adopted  wm 
eaiancipated  by  his  natural  father  before  the  compe- 
tent authority  (see  Emaj^'CIPAtion)*  and  surrendered 
to  the  adopter  by  a  legal  form.  When  the  peiion 
was  not  in  the  power  of  his  parent  the  ceremony  wn 
called  adrogation  or  arrogation,  and  originally  re- 
quired the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  curista; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  effected  by  an  im|jerid 
rescript.  The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the 
legal  relation  of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  person 
adopted  was  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  adopter  in  Isii 
ful  marriagi^L  The  adopted  son  took  the  natne 
his  adopter^  and  wai  lx)und  to  perform  his 
father's  religious  duties.  The  adopter  cotdd 
adi>pt  unless  he  had  no  children,  nor  any  reasonsMs 
chimce  of  having  any.  Persons  who  could  not  tfi 
the  natural  course  of  events  have  children,  such  •• 
eunuchs,  were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  adop 
tion.  The  adopter  was  required  to  be  at  teMi 
eighteen  years  older  than  the  person  to  be  adeipted. 
Guardians  were  not  permitted  to  adopt  their  wai  * 
nor  a  poor  man  a  rich  child.  Females  could  not 
adrogated,  nor  could  they  adopt,  but  might 
certain  conditions  secure  to  any  child  the  rigbl 
support  aud  inheritance.  The  motive  to  the  act 
frequently  a  political  one;  thus  Clodius^  the  eni 
of  Cicero,  was  adrogated  that  he  might  be  eligible  M 
a  tribune  of  the  i>ei>ple.  Adoption  is  not  recogniieil 
by  the  law  of  Scotland  and  England;  but  there  aJ« 
legal  means  which  enable  one  to  assume  the  n 
and  arms,  and  to  inherit  the  projwrty  of  anol 
In  Gennaiiy  the  rules  respecting  adoption  are  deri' 
from  the  civil  law^  but  re<|uire  the  i>^nction  cithi 

i  the  sovereiarn  or  of  the  judiciary.     l*he  adopted 
receixea  the  name  of  its  adopter,  but  does  n<»t  share 

I  in  his  rank  if  he  be  a  nobleman,  exoejit  by  the  spccisJ 
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ADRIAN. 


_  I  of  Ilk*  aovonlgii*    Xo  rn»iA  m  ncrried 

sMpIt  wmi^  hm»9  Uv«d  nuuiy  ^f «k«  wttboul  diOdno 
Mhto  Ihiif  KTO  aUour^  to  adopi  a  chQ»i.  Tlw 
aadhm  l^^^^^  1*^  ■'■^  adnUi  AdopCioa«  bol  ooly 

fcaJ^  qf  ulnfliiii  trndt^ptiom  mdiiiain^  (a  f^afa^m* 
iwriV  4l  fo  iartawinlatffc  Tbois  vba  wlih  lo  •dofit 
nat  hmw  smMrlod  tho  fi«fwe  lo  bo  Adafiloil  ior 
r  torn  aikvnlor'a  life  inu 


!  inmit  hav«  tieeii  tHiv«tl 
I7  ibe  ponoB  to  be  wlopieU.  E^cwptiii^  in  Uiu  U«l 
oa,  tlio  IaUot  must  Iw  m  nradi  10  fiflo«i  j«»» 
wrnigur  Ikoti  tlie  fontitrr.  Adofytion  (oaofptfaif  m 
hdatm)  caaiwt  Uk«  pkoo  imlitl  tbo  iMnoii  lo  bt 
■doptad  io  of  K«.  Mul  «m«i  ^  nlii«i  I17  llM  Alriol 
out  M  «^  M  Ujr  Um  OMfl  of  tppmL  Tbo  IVnii 
kdarm  odofxtkni  oHiO  bolofo  tbo  Godl,  and  0  wrilkig 
nnUrly  witauMil  k  dtwm  u^  Tbo  low  m 
MflfenniiMdpvoariboi  »  vwj  cunnii  cenaaanf  of 
Tho  tMRstui  adopled  b  tvqnliod  lo  poM 
bA  iUii  of  tbo  oilaptor;  and  bowo  tbo 
^  ikrmigh  §m^$  akttt  1%  omoog 
lof  odooyoa. 

r  of  Fntieo^  boir^^  its  tovroo  fai 
I  lifkra  of  tbo  ToonnoWl*  in  tbo  dopoit- 
BOt  of  Hoirtoi  Pyrkiifm.  Ill  oouivo  U  fiivi  nottb, 
tko  voU  and  oontb-weot  ond  wotb-fltjatb'iiort^  pooo- 
bf  81.  Sfro^ond  Dox«  to  tbo  fomor  of  wblob  il  i« 
MW<fititii>  Olid  it  UUo  into  tbo  w»  •  Ijltte  bdow 
Btfoatno.  Ito  wboio  loagtb  b  totioMtod  ai  «bo«l 
170  malm.  Tbo  oummt  if  niptd»  nd  mwitJiittt 
■nnQB  inoiMUtiimo  sro  «aiiaod  by  tbo  gwdttaif  of  tbo 
wmtm  op  tbo  Fjmooa  Tbo  Adoor  cmfwyt  down 
linbfr  fron  tbo  Fywioia;  fdkb  ■»!  tir,  ma,  oork, 
paii^  bnady,  Mm^  Itoot  Ami^aoe;  but  m  sbiflbiii 
Hi  ■!  flo  BoBtb  nndns  Ibo  poodntf  in  oitd  out  of 
vail^  vbidi  eon  onlv  l«  oUoaiplodol  bigb  wotor, 


wibi  bfMf.    Ho  n  oooof  tbo lOfOB  bomo  wbo  oa- 

onowbomrrlvod 

BUhlo  o  ooeond 

(ponUd  bj  Ibo  OOM 

itv.  bulkott^ioa 

to  Ibo  oBfimooiottt,  Mid  diod  biaiMilf  of  griof. 

ADRIA,  o  cilj  of  NoetibiiB  llolj.  fai  tbo  |ifnTiiiw 
til  liarUto,  and  12  miUrn  Mil  of  tbo  lo«ll  of  tbot 
wkmm,  bvtwMti  Ibo  I'o  oad  Ibo  Adlgo.  Tbo  boomoI 
Uiwn  U  <:>im[aof»clvolr  iBodoia,  btii^  boQt  mnk  Ibo 
nulofUlo  <d  tbo  0*1^1  idl7,  wbkb  ilood  m  llttb  la 
tbaooolbof  It  Tbo  biloriroo  ol oaa Ibno afowldl- 
fat  oamit,  oad  gato  lloaMio  to  tbo  Adriatic,  firoai 
^XUkU  k  mm  hdlf  1$  nlkt  dtolaal:  tbo  aUnrkl 
cf  Ibi  Fo^  Ibo  Adii«»  oad  otbor  oaiolW 
hmHam  iiadaaUj  filM  afi  lit  barboar,  ood,  la 
nmd  t^m,  fonood  Ibo  traot  of  bMid  wbbb 
H  and  Ibi  Ma.  Maajr  la- 
of  tbo  Midwl  itiy  aw  ilfll  to  bo  tam. 


ABO WA,  or  A  ^  uwnof  Ab^Mf n!a,  vid  tbo 

Q^Hol  of  11|{f^,  cm  ikc  lufi  hmtik  of  d  !   «• 

tt^a  liibfitaiy  of  Ibo  Tucjuiu^,  »t  &r.  <if 

'i«l  abovo  tlio  iMi,  oUmt  10  imicsn  c«m  of 
It  ittboe2tieleoiaaier«i*ldoD6toatbogi«al 
I  mtito  froai  MoMowa  lo  Goadar;  bao  taaaa- 
iactona  ti  llao  «tid  ouofoo  ootloa  olotbi^  iroe«  and 
bnio  wato;  oad  vajovi  oa  extomivo  tnaoit  trado  in 
had.  Urn,  coppmr,  gobl«  Peraiaa  oorpoto,  faw  Chinoow 
dl^  vcivoti^  brood-dotbo,  djod  oldav  gtaoo-won, 

3-_ J  -i— Ti.   Tbo  Ifado  11  ooodmlod  obiiif  bjr 

,aod  tbalaballlnl^iMBlMrte- 
witb  otnflMw^  MnaoUlv  lEwa* 
lo  bo  tbo  BMMl  dffibod  of  aU  Iba 
iMniim,    Pop.  aitiBiatMl  al  8000. 

A0BA  (tba  aaoietkt  XAdera),  0  ■^opoct  of  Bg^tn, 
bAndolwaia»  fa  Ibo  ptvjTinoB  of  Almena^  oad  39  siileo 
OAv.  itmit  tbo  toara  of  tbol  aoiao,  aoor  tbo  Doolb 
of  Ibo  AdE%  oa  oA  otttaoaoo  f^ciaf  tbo  Modilor< 
naeao.  Tbatababilaaliaronoplojodi&ogrioaltQfOL 
i^k^  dbiitlifig  brofii^Iy,  oad  taaaofociujuig  lood 
tnm  tbe  or*  prridoced  tmm  tbo  exteoiiTo  mitwo  bt 
tbiftr  -I     Pop.  7400, 

AI » 1  ;  tho  oadeat  A  dramyitittm)  ^  a  towa 

cf  TuriccY  m  j\*a^  in  tbo  raahallc  of  AaadoHoi  aoar 
tla  beo<f  of  tbo  gatf  of  &a  iima  aaoiib  9»  aaika 
aottb  cd  Sib jfsa.  II  io  boilt  vpoa  a  biU  owlooiiiiif 
m  exicadvo  vaJlo^  of  oMto  pbytttotkaa^  aad  oniwirto 
of  ncaiij  1000  baaaii^  motlW  Tarkiob,  Tbo  iHiola 
u%  Donow  aad  S\  pavodL  U  bao  a  uxiaU  porl^  frosi 
«bkb  in  ezportad  wool,  olf  fnv  ve>^  goU-autiv  <dddlj 
tialtoCriaiartioQpla  Fop.  aoOO. 
ADBAgrpH  a  Ifiiliiy  Uaf  of  Ai^Qi^  aon  of 

^Utk  ooaaaaodad  blm  lo  givo  oao  of  Uo  daagbton 
lo  %Uoa  aad  tba  oibor  lo  a  wild  boar,  bo  g^vo  Aigio 
l»  Pdnloa.  wbo  camo  to  bin  la  a  Ibn'o  aJcbi,  oad 
lAe^jb  lo  Tjdaai^  wbo  waa  dnsod  fat  tbo  akin  of  a 


Popi.  71691,  or  wilb  1 

ADRIAN,  a  town  of  tlio  tfallod 
auiitol  id  liotuw.  Miebigaa,  lo  1 

•  tsroacb  of  UaUiu  ucdka  WJtW.  of  DMroU 

Adrioa  bao  oommuuicaUaa  wiib  all  porta  of  tbo 
ccantrj  b;  aovaral  Uaaaof  lall,  and  k»»  aow  baoooia 
a  IbHviaa  lowii  Ibo  oaalri  of  teado  lurataoiawl^g 
n(poB  of  tai^^  aiBHiA  Ila  asMMiva  vMa^voamr 
iaonipMradbiBdlliof  vaHoiitiimla    Fsfi  Sm 

ADRtAK,  Frauva  Mut  r  a,  a  RooiaB 

oaipotva;  Ibo  aaeoasor  cd  Tta  .ra  al  IUmbo, 

AJi.  Tib  Adrim  ton  bit  ialbcr.  »  llmaaa  oomiUif, 
al  Iba  gfiof  laiV  awl  wai  teoQi^  op  bj  y*  raUUua, 
myiaa  TlwiMiiM  (aflwwapii  tawwa  aa  lb  ~~ 
Tki^n)  aiSr^CidlH  AttiaBafc  Ho 
bavaotediad  Iba  UlaralBra  af  Qiaoao  to  Iba  1 
of  Ibal  of  bla  Bwtbor  loagBou  Ha  opoaad  bli  nitt* 
tai7  oaroor  la  Bpala  ai  tbo  i^  of  flflooB»  aad  dbooi 
tbo  yoar  P5  oervvd  m  odUtarv  Iriboaa  la  Lowor 
Miooia.  Afur  Tmjaii  aamiaad  Ibo  patplo  Adriaa 
aiatfiod  Julia  Babbia,  agfaadniaiwblarof  Mardaaa» 
Iba  wmpmv^B^lmet,  aa  alUaaoo  affoelod  Ibfoqgb  Iba 
iaflaoBOf  of  FkilSfi%  Tn^aa'a  mU%  wbo  mmm  lo 
baTO  bad  a  otraig  affOBttoa  for  Adriaa.  FNaa  Ibia 
lima  tbo  moot  faiporlaal  oAoio  wvi  ooafortod  bdob 
ba  waa  winnMalTaly  qaawlor  (101 ),  pnrlor  (107), 


Ho 

untifTT  tna  % 
wai;  and  wbro    J  -fimm 

bim  to  roturQ  Ut  i 
b-obiof  aad  go*«nHir  m  nvria.  Oa  Iba  doalb  of 
Ttajaii  bi  CllScia  lo  117  Adriaa  waa  prodaiaftoti 
onpotor  by  Ibo  Sjiian  loiflaaib  aad  Iba  ooaali  rati* 
Hod  Ibo alocHoa.  Ho  ba^d  tiy  aono lo  bavo owoJ 
bb  liovBtfoa  to  Plotfaa*  wbo  ooaooabd  Ibo  doalb  of 


bar  boabaad  a»yi  abo  bad  tiaao  lo  fofgo  a  lartaaiiPl 
boanag  Ibo  aaioo  of  Ibo  bAo  otapof^r  fai  wbkii  bo 
WW  mada  to  adopt  AdHaa,  and  VBilfl  iba  bad  bifbod 
Ibo  Iroopa  to  aapooM  bar  fafOBiila*a  oaoaa.    Tbo 


Ibo  boopa  to  aapooM 

of  Iba  foipba  at  Ibb  JbboIiiib  waa  orllioa] 


bad  broken  oat  la  8jri% 
aad  Rgjplt  Mcaab  ia  tho  oaal  aad  Maorilaiik  la 
Iba  woBl  wan  boiag  orofraa  by  barbarba  bordoa; 
wbOa  Iba  Fartbbai  oaeo  mora  ttirow  off  Ibo  Romaa 
jabi^aBd  faiilolad  mftn  dolaalB  oo  aomo  of  tbo 
bapablMbna.  Adrim'aflnlearawaa  loooBdado 
amaoo  wttb  tba  FartbbM,  b v ■ofT«ad«b«  to  Ihan 
all  TrajaQ'a  oooqaoola  boyood  tbo  Sapbraliab  Ha 
roturaod  lo  Room  la  lltC  bat  alsioil  basiodblaly 
aflorwardt  dopartod  for  lliad%  wbfcb  wm  antfcring 
from  Ibo  iarooda  of  tba  SaciaalbBi  and  ^A't^^^'^f 
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ADEIAN. 


ThedetiArbariMUibeiDOoeedG*]  in  bribliiji  ofT^  probably 
at  the  expense  of  an  eoormouii  snm,  Heili^covereJ, 
or  pretended  to  diaco%'er,  about  this  ttmo  a  formidable 
cooBpiracy  ag^auurt  hia  life  by  Be%'eral  at  the  vnoBl 
distln^i»hed  of  the  Homnn  nobles^  and  caoiicd  all 
of  tbem  to  be  put  to  deaths  lie  then  returned  to 
Eomc,  and  tried  to  acquire  iHipuhtrity  bj  gladiatorial 
ipectades.  Urge  donatioua  of  eurti  and  money  to  the 
people,  and  the  reiniBsion  of  the  arreara  of  state  taxes 
due  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  From  119  to  126  or 
127  he  made  bia  famoua  journey  on  foot,  and  with 
hia  head  uncovered,  through  all  the  provinc4J8  of  bia 
empire.  Among  other  places  he  visited  Britain, 
and  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  Ftrtb,  to  secure  the  Bo- 
man  provincea  from  the  incuraiona  of  the  Cale- 
donians, (See  Adrian's  Wall.)  In  129  he  sefc  ont 
by  way  of  Athens  on  his  second  journey  to  the 
East,  returning  from  Eg}'pt  through  Syria  to  Rome 
in  131.  In  Egypt  he  lost  his  favourite  Antinoiis, 
whose  de4ikth  he  lameiitod  long  and  bitterly,  and 
in  whose  honour  h'd  foundeil  a  city  and  temple^  and 
•xectitod  some  works  of  art,  and  whom  he  enrolleitl 
MDong  the  gods.  Not  long  after  Adrian's  return 
the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing estabtiHhed  a  Roman  colony  on  the  site  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  forbidden  the  Jews  to  practise  drctimcigton. 
This  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Jews  with  the  mo»t 
de»x)erate  fury,  and  did  not  terminate  till  136,  uben 
the  country  was  reduced  almost  to  a  wiidemesa.  In 
182  Adrian  went  again  to  Athens,  his  favourite  city, 
and  remained  there  during  the  following  year 
During  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  his  health  fmled, 
and  he  became  peevish^  msplciiju^,  and  cruel,  putting 
to  death  several  persona  of  worth  and  dLBtinctioii. 
Those  years  were  spent  partly  in  Home,  partly  in 
his  villa  at  Tibur.  Being  chiUllesa  he  adi.^ptcd  as 
bis  snooessor  Lndias  jElius  Venis,  a  sensual  young 
man,  only  noted  for  hia  physicail  beatity,  who  died, 
however,  before  his  patzon.  Adrian  now  chose  a 
more  worthy  anccessor  in  the  penjou  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  succeeded  him  on  bis  deaths  which  occurred 
at  Baire  in  July,  138,  Under  his  reign  the  empire 
flourished  in  prosperity  and  in  comparative  peace. 
He,  himself  bo  mej^n  scholar,  encouraged  Itterature 
and  the  arts,  reformed  the  lawa„  and  asserted  mili- 
tary disdpline*  His  vast  and  active  genius  was 
equaEy  suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views  and  to  the 
mimito  details  of  civil  policy.  To  him  is  attributtid 
more  than  to  any  other  the  consolidation  of  the 
mouarchical  system  of  Rome.  He  divided  Italy  into 
four  districtai,  each  governed  by  a  consul^  to  whi»m 
was  ID  trusted  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
founded  several  oities,  among  otheis  Adrianopolls; 
erected  numerous  magniliGent  edifices,  of  wbich  we 
can  only  mention  the  villa  of  Tibur,  wbicb  has  been 
a  mine  of  art  treasures',  and  the  mauiMjleum  at  Rome, 
which  forma  the  groundwork  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  He  wrote  several  books;  among  others,  a 
history  of  his  own  life,  under  the  name  of  Phlegoti, 
{me  of  hia  freedmen,  which  is  no  longer  extant  He 
oompoeed,  not  long  before  he  breathed  hid  lost,  the 
following  lines: — 

AainraJa,  vsgola,  bisndnia, 

Hoapoft  «omMqiu  eorporii, 

Quft9  nuDo  sbibis  in  loca. 

PftlUduiA^  rigida,  mtdiiJa, 

Meti^  at  M>]«*,  dabis  Jcmcos. 

Pope  has  imitated  them  in  hia  Dying  Chriatian, 

ADRIAN.  There  have  been  six  popes  of  thii 
name.  The  first,  a  Roman,  ruled  from  772-795,  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Charlemagnet,  who,  on 
aooQunt  of  Adrian's  able  defence  of  hia  bairns  to  the 
crown  of  France,  protected  him  with  his  army  (771) 
against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  confirmed 


the  donation  of  Pepin  to  the  terrltwry  of  the  cJjmrrti, 
and  made  further  grantti  himselL  The  |iope  wm  aai 
allowed,  however,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  gifts  of 
Charlemagne  till  7S7,  after  the  terminatiim  d  the 
frequent  campaigns  of  this  Idng  against  the  Itsliss 
princes  who  dauoed  the  territory.  By  oonfinnin^ 
the  decrees  of  the  Coondl  of  Nice  (786)  in  favour  «if 
the  worship  of  images,  Adrian  gave  offence  to  GW- 
lemagne,  who  was  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  pny 
cured  a  repeal  of  the  decree  at  the  Council  of  Frink- 
fort  This  repeal  was  resisted  by  Adrian;  hot  bs  iq 
carefully  and  skilfully  avoided  offending  the  kiog 
that  he  remained  his  friend,  and  honoured  him  sffcf 
bia  death  (7l>5)  with  an  inscription,  yet  preserted  is 
the  Vatican*  Though  by  no  means  a  profound  theo- 
logian, Adrian  obtained  great  influence  by  the  ear- 
rectness  of  hia  conduct  and  his  decision  of  character. 
By  a  prudent  use  of  this  influence  he  greatly  incpnaiai 
hia  power.  He  expended  vast  sums  in  rebuil-lia* 
the  walla  and  restoring  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.— 
Adrian  II.,  a  Roman,  was  elected  pope  in  S6T,  ^t 
the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  waa  esteemed  K*r 
hia  virtues,  and  famous  on  account  r>f  hia  bold  oppo- 
aition  to  the  divorce  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lotharbgia, 
from  his  wife  Tbietberga.  By  interfering  in  tbe 
diaputo  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  be- 
tween Charles  the  Bald  and  the  Ftnperor  Loui^ 
respecting  the  right  of  succession,  he  made  the  fonnor 
hia  enemy.  He  haii  another  dbput«  in  France^  when 
Biahop  Hincmar  of  Laon  bad  been  dismiined  agsinst 
hia  will;  he  likewise  excommunicated  the  pa^Urch 
Fhotius  of  Constantinople  for  exercising  s|niitiiil 
jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria^  which  diminished  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  since  the  Greek  Church  maiii- 
tained  its  independence  against  him,  and  mads  B«l* 
givria  dependent  on  itself.  He  died  in  S72;  in  tha 
midst  of  his  conflicts  with  this  church. — Adbias  HL, 
a  Roman,  elected  8S4,  was  pope  for  one  yesr  snd 
four  months  only.  He  was  opposed  to  the  infiuescs 
r»f  the  cm^ierors  on  tbe  election  of  the  popcv  f^ 
determined,  if  Charlea  the  Fat  should  die  wilhoot 
heir,  to  give  Italy  a  new  king.  He  wsm  the  fint 
pofHs  that  chaugCHLl  bis  name  on  the  occsaion  of  hit 
exaltation. — Adrian  IV,,  an  Engliahman,  orignuUy 
named  NieoUu  Break^pear,  rose,  by  his  great  talssti^ 
from  the  situation  of  a  poor  mouk  to  the  tank  of 
cardinal  and  legate  in  the  North,  where  he  estahliahed^ 
at  Drontheim,  the  first  Norwegian  archbishoprievsod 
a  second  at  UpsaL  He  was  elected  pope  in  Mit 
and  waged  an  unaucGenliil  war  agidnst  WOlism, 
king  of  Sid!y,  who  at  the  peace  of  1156  chuined 
tbe  privilege  that,  in  matters  relitting  to  the  chuitli, 
nothing  should  be  done  by  the  pope  without  the  ooii' 
sent  of  tbe  king.  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  wbo 
before  bad  held  bis  stirrup,  and  liad  been  erowiiid 
by  him  at  Rome,  June  IS,  1155,  was  opposed  tntbis 
peace  with  William  bis  enemy,  Adrian 
the  breach  by  the  haughty  langnage  of  his 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  in  edclea 
matters  as  if  there  had  been  no  pope.  Befof«  fS^tt 
<UfEculties  came  to  a  dose  Adrian  died,  September  h 
1159,  at  Anagni  He  was  the  only  EngUahmaii  tiial 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  The  pennisalon  wbiA 
he  gave  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  to  fawk 
Ireland,  on  the  condition  that  every  faniDy  of  tiul 
island  should  pay  annually  a  penny  to  Uie  p^pil 
chair,  l:iecause  all  islands  belong  to  tbe  pope,  is  i 
of  remark.  On  this  grant  the  subeequent 
founded  their  claims  on  Ireland. — ArnUAK  V»,  \ 
vioualy  called  OUotKmi  dt%  FUtra^  of  Genoa^  i 
as  legate  of  the  pope,  the  dispute  between 
Henry  IIL  of  England  and  his  nobles,  ix 
tbe  former;  but  died  a  month  after  his  < 
the  papal  chair  (1276).— Adruw  VL,  boml 
son  of  a  mechaiic  of  Utrecht,  was  profesBor  in  loof- 
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I  tolarof  Um  EmMW 
«f  llwSBif«i«rU»d^ 

dliwCaliioUc 


t»iirMrMli|iiiMClMilMi5bin«iiMiii  totlwSpaiiUt 
Ikmi;  iftM'  w&k  1m  Imbum,  1&  161«,  Bliboii  of 
T«|ai»Md  S^ffiiiftal  BpaH  Md  in  1&l7,^fdiaAL 
7W  a|MBiMdi  «Me  aol  jilMMd  wilh  Ida  ttrtttv  luul 
«!!«  pttfkl  fuivkiiMul^  Mad  •^prmiil  great  jot 

to  iIm  pmhJ  dEiir,  Jaattary  9,  1522.  H«  una  ma 
1m  htomd  m  IUnm  ofi  MMmt  cl  Ui  eoilpaiiy  l9 
dMihmi  liteKlai^  and  y«  boMil  ittiiarouw  to 

lit««7«  1snlk«7,  «Bd  «liOT  BboMii  ffii  i£rti  ««• 
frilwMiii  bj  t^  jfdfaaHMdt  if  tlMV  hiid  bpw 
KBBHnuL  ooMd  sot  lukw  pfvfMilod  um  pfogivAi 
«i  ill*  BirfligMiim  dnwif  bifoii  ia  G«nBADjp. 
tJw  lail  of  LfiilMr  wlili  vwiidiM 
npl«d  to  a>dit>  Iw— >oi 

mnumiMliilL    Notwitlt- 
mid  oniflit  duMtrr  hm 


mfmk    E 


A0RIA 
«fef  of  Tor 


Tttrkkb  Idrrmth),  m 
r»»p«,  in  lb*  TiUf«t  «f  Hm  mbw 
,£*  w.3r.w>  &Qai  Oomtitlaflyli, 
» lU  Mantu  (uideot  Hebmt),  •*  ill  Jvwilion  with 
ihi  Ttaidjm  Mill  ihm  Ani«»  It  ilMdi m  Umwmth 
iMe«f  »  Uf^  ptim  tM«^  wHIi liUIi,  on oiM of  vliidi 
U  b  ph^iaU  f  IwOt,  b  MfiPMieliad  by  iofvfd  brldfii^ 

h^MAmmmAMmmlmi^mtmnef^4onadty,   Tha 

Mmta^  tte  labile  taUitgi  Hm  noit  Im^^ 
111  fvoii  »aa|iMwilkfaartall  iBl&fti«ta,  «ti<i 
feoamtwi  iatarior,  beti«r«d  to  be  the  t»(«i  tuifaili- 
OMt  itt  tbe  Moaloa  world;  &  |iaU£«i^  now  in  m  §iaM 
id  ilMMjr^oooe  Um  ra&dBomid  HuItMi  SvUin;  »  gnml 
mhida.  iitiiiilMi  Um  cstf  with  wiiar^  mad  m 
vabout  SftO  |MOM  Iook;  woU  foiaUMd 

tov  qqumiI  diMjof  iilk,  wQoIkayi 

irfilM^  MMi  liMli^  Ud  otto  of  VOMI^ 

Tlio  JOk  piodi 


«tt«9fc»  of  tho  4 


vilooki  bees' 'W»i»  iMdlMr,  te^  m  •inoilioii 
Tbo  nlk  piodaead  hmv 
,  and  tb«  xnolbAfTT  |i1jus- 
MO  gndnllr  gfvlof'pl*oe  to  6ora-i«kU;  lb* 
uplo  or  Tursoj-rad  ijjs,  prndoosd  from  tbt 


I  — dJT  nioed  ben^  !■  eetebnUd  oY«r  tbo  wbcJo 
^^^K  A  few  Britisb  ibjpt  trado  to  BlM^  wbkb  ft 
^H^|kt  of  Ibo  aij  Mid  their  auabor  !■  ymrif  la- 

■  ibo  Bomn  ompwor  Adrioa,  who  rrbnilt  it  fa  tbo 
P   Mead  O0QtiV7  after  Cbrii^  aad  mado  it  «o|3ital  of 

Ibo  poofinoi  of  Mooat  HinnaB.    In  I9«l  it  waa 
i^taM  bgp  AflunHi  I«  ood  wm  Hm  i«id«Mi  of  Ibo 
^^^■ii  oooordani  till  tbo  ofioqaoit  of 
IHHBIL    Ittimftwaotakmbjtbo 
■BBii  to  o  tlBo,  m  tboj  olao  M  tnort  rMaiitljr  tn 

■  Wt,  Tbo  |w|MlatMi  baa  boon  fUtad  at  100,000  or 
P   k^bar,  bot  (a  ISTS  it  opm  ntlmatod  at  from  62^000 

lott.O<>u 
APBIAK'S  (or  HAlffUS'fl}  WALL,  a  celefanitad 
\  wall  io  tbo  ODitb  of  KogbMid,  raimtl  to  pro- 
I  to  tba  aoatb  of  it  from  tha 


of  vvotal  Uaaa  of  fortMoiHim.  Wo  do  aot  kaow  Car 
Qoftobi  bow  moeb  of  It  wm  eaaatmetad  bj  Hidrfaa^ 
but  rwaot  bitlJartnia  baAlofo  Hui  lboifaalg«pOaai* 
maB«d  b^  Un^o^ ISO  4.».  wm  iMilliiHy»> 
platod  la  bit  ro%a»  Ikoi^  tbo  kmpMT  Hooona  laof 
MTo  roMotod  H  aad  btradiMid  iaiproviaMaia  Not- 
wItbiloadlBf  tba  ^g^mMm  oiM  of  tf-i*  oad  tba 
ploai^  tbo  farfWorfw  aaj  olltt  bo  tmnd  li  a 
tolanblj  diraot  Ifai^  oorvfa^  a  WMm  to  Ibo  mmA, 
firoai  ^o  Mwav  to  tbo  TJF»a  Mor  irowaMHa  a  db- 
taaooofobootnadlaa  TbodUlmBlllMOQf  warib 
wwra  at  Iollowi:--Oa  tba  aoHbam  ildo  wao  Int  a 
ditcb  10  CO  IS  Caot  daaa;  oa  tbo  aoolbata  odao  of  tba 
ilteb  waa  a  atoao  wall  ofiflaally,  tt  ia  b^mdl  IS 
to  30  loot  Mgibt  Ibeecb  tbo  aaol  potlaet  lamaaal  li 
not  mora  Ibaa  S.  It  waa  h^m  d  to  0  l 
aoUA^  bailt  of  Wrpba  of  i 


\A,  Mtowod  by  twn  —allw-  lawiiiMtoi 
la  of  a  BoMaa  adlo  olMif  Ifeo  win  woM 


-"ta 


aoro  about  Iwoa^  ■ 
!bgtrMata,aadooari 


raHir 


of  ataapoof  I 
a  atraafl J  ^atiflai  walL    t 
tba  Bov.  Joba  C  Bmoa 

ADRIATIC  SIA,  or  OirLr  or  Tgniei 
Jforf  diiHoticwaiK  aa  ana  ^  tba  Maflto 
alratoldaa  to  a  aorib^waatmjy  dfiaotloa  t 
8«niM  of  Otfoato^  botwaoa  tbo  aoit 
Itallaa  Pitoiiili  aad  te  w«t  omIi 
Dahaatlai  aad  WsfAt;  laaflb*  abaal 
aaofooibmdibi  abool  100;  aiai^oilkM 
idtfOOOaoaaiosliaa  Itodnptbtotbo] 
IfltHa  aad  Vaaki^  b  oaly  from  IS  to  $0 1 
iaeraaaM  to  pftinaodinf  aoatb  to  inO  f atboam  aaair  Ito 
ooatmt  aad  tn  Sm  fmlhrmm  batwoaa  tto  ovalia  aad  Ito 
aatraaoa*  **«twooa  Qtoaatooad  Ya- 

kma,  fto  d^.  -od  850  latbcaai,  bat  to- 

oraoom  ▼or?  rmpiajj  lowanii  Ifao  loaiaa  8o^    hm 


mil 
riUtl 


awMBt  a  aiiHatag  ooatmaL  tbo  oaat 
baU  Md  nist.  »mi  «ttli  UMda 

vj  moniOt  WBiM  nm  wva  aia  mw» 
abaltow,  'owmbj,  aad  Ql  fawfidad  wllb  baiboBiii^ 

la  otldoatl  V  a  eoattoaailoa  of  tbo  laagtlsAaal  fiDaf 
of  tbo  P^fonatai  abaur  aad  aawww  tto^  botwoM 
tba  paraliffl  mafaa  of  too  Apannlnao  aad  tba  amaa^- 
talaa  of  tlljHa.  Tba  Hvori  wbieb  It  raeoiroa^  cartl- 
oalarij  tba  Fok  Ito  laiaefpal  faodiTi  bava  aodttoad, 
aad  ars  itiU  prodadog,  mat  faoloataal  CBaagaa  to 
ito  boato  bj  tbolr  aDaTkl  doaoaito  BmMa  Idito^ 
botwaoa  tbo  Fo  aad  tbo  Ac%i^  wWob  gi^  tba  wa 
Ito  aaBM^  tboagb  oBoa  a  lliiiiililihM  mmntmtt  ia  aow 
li  i^ko  iabyML  Tba  wtoib  of  Ibo  AditoHo  aia 
fiiBy  "F^  *»*■•  iiliiiM  iy»  Bibwart;  mmI 
to  lOBSBM^awoa  tbay  api  aoHOy  agiit  aad  ?aittbia^ 

oooaatoaai  MMMaa  aaaauiL  wbmb  ooBmiHai  apo'va 


eaaimtwnboBt  i 
la  wtotar  baarvaoiib  blaaia  oallad  lorwi^  marooilr 
a  oornmtioa  of  Aaroai^  reaa  dawa  fkwm  tbo  wbolo 
UaooftboJaUaaAlpawltolmMlblof^,  Haaoo 
tbo  Voarttoai^  to  im»,  pcotobltad  tbo  rolara  of  tbair 
ablpi  batwoin  Ifttb  Iforombar  aad  !HHb  Januarj, 
Tbo  fotoolpal  bradiBe  porta  oa  tbo  ttaltoa  tt>la  ara 
BttoAfTAaeaa^  gSdcwUa.  aad  Yoaka:  oa  tbo 
oait  Mt,  UmmtmL  TSoam  PSiaao^  Fobs  oad  Trkala, 
partlaakK^  tba  Iwt,  wbkb  la  tbo  priac^pal  laaport 
of  AaftHai^mid  poawoam  a  largo  tnuia. 


AD0Ll^  Anvuo,  or  Zuu^a,  a  aaa-poft  oa  tbo 
»«-iit  ooaat  of  tba  Kad  Saa.  Thtmg/h  aaeloatlf  lai* 
iii^rtast.  m  baliig  tba  tcado  ompocfam  ol  tbo  Atuii* 
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APtTLTERATION, 


zuitie,  it  ia  now  a  paltry  place,  Here  w&a  found  in 
625  A,D.  by  CosmOiS,  aji  Indian  merchant,  the  Monu- 
mentum  Adnlitanum,  &  Greek  inwsriptioii  recording 
the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  Euergvtes  in  Aaia  and 
llirace.  ZiaHa  has  latterly  had  a  temporary  interest 
as  the  landing-plaoe  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
1867-68. 

ADULTERATION,  a  term  not  only  applied  in 
ito  proper  sense  to  the  systematic  mixture  of  articles 
of  commerce,  food,  drink,  drugs,  seedi,  ^o.^  with 
noxioua  or  inferior  ingredients,  but  aUo  by  mafia- 
tmtea  and  analy^U  to  accidental  im purity ^  and  even  in 
some  CAsea  to  actnal  snliatitiition.  The  chief  objecta 
of  adulteration  are  to  increoRe  the  weight  or  vtilume  of 
the  article,  suck  as  water  added  to  milki  hutter,  kc.; 
to  give  a  colour  which  either  makes  a  good  article 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  nr  else  diMj^ise^  an  inferior 
one,  MB  Prussian-blue,  blatjii-leafl,  &c,,  to  green  teas; 
annatto  to  cheese,  alum  to  brea^l,  l^c;  to  substitute 
a  cheaper  form  of  the  article,  or  the  same  substance 
from  which  the  strength  has  been  extracted,  as  tea 
mixed  with  spnit  leaves;  and  to  give  it  a  false 
ittrengtb,  as  Coaulut  Indlcug  to  beer,  or  alcohol  to 
wine.  Few  articles  of  commerce  are  free  from  fraudu- 
lent adulteration,  and  the  practice  of  the  system  has 
increased  with  the  keen  competition  among  commer- 
ciftl  men,  and  with  the  abolitic»n  of  those  restrictions 
which  in  former  times  successfully  checked  dishonest 
dealers^  the  guilds  and  companies  of  every  important 
city  having  had  siriDgeDt  corporate  regulationi  for 
aupervising  mad  govermng  all  the  various  trades  uid 
manufactures.  There  were,  besides^  ordinances  of 
fyMise  for  regulating  the  price  and  quality  of  the 
common  necessarie^i  of  life.  In  our  country  an  enact- 
ment to  prohibit  adulteration  was  in  force  as  early  as 
12fi7t  fi^'l  puniflhmeuts  for  it  wi-re  provided  in  1581, 
1604. 1.S3«,  185U  1860, 1872,  and  1876-  Public  atten- 
tion ttj  this  [iemiciotiB  practice  wa^  called  in  the 
present  century  by  Acciim^a  Death  in  the  Pot,  pub- 
lished in  1822;  and  in  1855  Dr.  Hassall,  an  excellent 
analyst,  publiishe<l  hid  Food  and  its  Adulterations. 
Later,  a  number  of  works  by  Letheby,  Pavy,  Parkes, 
and  others  have  appeareil,  whieh,  with  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  cooumsuoners  of  the  Hou»e 
of  Commons  and  the  aanitaij  c»mmiasioD  organized 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Lanc«t,  have  enabled  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  nutritive  value  of  pure 
food,  and  finally  led  to  the  passing  of  the  important 
adulteration  acts  of  recent  years. 

Among  the  adulterations  which  are  practised  for 
the  purpose  of  fraudulently  iucreaeing  the  weight  or 
volume  of  an  article  are  the  following: — Bread  ia 
chiefly  adulterated  with  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  gives  solidity  to  the  gluten  of  damaged  or  in- 
ferior floiir ;  with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda  to  correct 
ttie  acidity  of  such  flour;  and  with  boiled  rice  or  pota- 
toes, which  enables  the  bread  to  carry  more  water^  and 
thus  to  pro^luce  a  larger  number  of  loaves  from  a 

given  quantity  of  tlour.  By  skilful  manipulation  the 
ishoncst  baker  can  turn  out  6  per  cent,  more  loaves 
frtim  a  sack  of  flour  than  his  honest  brother  tra4ies- 
man.  Wheat  flour  b  a^lulterated  with  other  inferior 
floutv,  as  the  flour  from  rice,  bean,  Indian- com, 
potato,  and  with  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  kc  Milk 
is  usually  adulterated  with  water.  The  average 
specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1030  (water  being  1000), 
and  if  the  density  of  a  sample  is  over  that  figure, 
other  conditirma  corresponding,  the  milk  ia  unusually 
good.  If  between  liJ28  and  1030  it  is  very  likely 
genuine.  At  from  1026  to  102S  the  quality  is  doubt- 
ful, and  below  that,  unless  the  quantity  of  cream  is 
unuBiially  large,  the  milk  is  watered.  (See  the  article 
I^f  tLK, )  The  adulteratioiis  generally  present  in  butter 
consist  of  an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water,  lard, 
tallow,  and  other  fats;   when  of  poor  quality  it  is 


frequently  coloured  with  a  little  annsftto^  ia4  i 
times,  with  the  juice  of  carrot*.  Genuine  bntWl 
should  not  contain  less  than  80  per  oent  of  butter- 
fat.  CTheeae  is  alao  coloured  with  annatto,  Anncnuuk 
bole,  and  other  substances.  Potted  beef  and  fish  §st 
Haj-tiflcially  c<»loured  with  Armenian  hole,  and  the 
Imlk  of  lard  is  increased  by  mixture  with  potat*^ 
flour,  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  lime.  Tea  u 
adulterated  with  sand,  iron-filings  ^an  earth  struogtv 
impregnated  with  iron),  exhausted  teft  leavest  aokd 
the  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  horse- cbestnut,  and 
plum,  whilst  colour  and  weight  are  added  by  Made* 
le!id|  indigOj  Pruseian-blue  (one  of  the  deletcrioos 
ingredients  used  by  the  Chinese  in  oonvertin^  the 
lowest  qualities  of  black  into  green  teas  lag  the 
British  and  American  markets),  gum^  turmeric^  sosp- 
stone^  catechu,  and  other  substanoes.  Coffee  ii 
mingled  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  roasted  besn^ 
acoma,  mangel-wurzel,  rye-flour,  and  coloured  with 
burned  sugar  and  other  materials.  Cbicory  is  adtil^ 
terated  with  different  flours,  us  rye,  wheat,  besn^ 
ifec,  and  sometimes  with  &aw-dust,  and  coloured  with 
ferruginous  earths,  burned  sugar,  Venetian  red,  ks. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  mixed  with  the  chaspir 
kinds  of  arrow-root,  animal  matter^  com^  sAg^v  tapidcs* 
kc.  Sugar  may  be  adulterated  to  some  extent  witl 
sand  and  flour.  Tobacco  is  mix^  with  sugar  mi 
treacle,  aloe«,  liquorice,  gum,  catechu,  ofl  and  bmp- 
black,  alum,  tannic  acid  and  iron,  logwood,  and  sod) 
leaves  as  rhubarb,  chicory,  cabbage,  burdock,  oolls- 
foot,  and  excess  of  salt  and  water.  Snuffs  are  add- 
tented  with  excess  of  alkaline  salt«,  lime,  sand,  ferru- 
ginous earths,  glass,  fustic,  scorched  oaUnesJ,  peat- 
moss, ground  valonia  cups,  bichromate  of  potsth, 
cbromate  of  lead,  Ac.  Confections  are  addtezatod 
with  fiour  and  s^ilphate  of  lime,  and  coloored  'wilh 
indigo,  Frussian-bluc,  artificial  ultramarine, carbooate 
of  copper,  carbonate  of  lead,  chrome  yellow,  red-lead, 
gamboge,  arsemte  of  copper,  aod  various  pignw&ta 
Preservei  are  kept  green  and  poisoned  by  salts  of 
copper.  The  acridity  of  mustard  is  commonly  rediKed 
by  flour,  and  the  colour  of  the  compound  ia  improi«d 
by  turmeric.  Pepper  is  adulterated  with  linseed^meaL 
fiour,  mufftard  husks,  kc  Indeed^  what  has  been 
somctimi-s  sold  under  the  name  of  pepper  does  not 
contain  a  trace  of  the  genuine  article,  a  mixton  d 
gypsum,  mustard  huska^  and  a  little  starch  bdog 
aubatituted  for  it  Colour  is  given  to  pickles  by  lalb* 
of  copper,  acetate  of  copper,  ^c* 

Adulteration  is  as  extensivelj  and  pemidmuly 
practised  by  those  who  deal  in  the  beveraiges  ol  the 
people.  Ale  is  adulterated  with  commoa  ealt^  CVc* 
cidu4  Indi^iUt  grains  of  paradise,  quassia^  aod  ollisr 
bitters,  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  kc  Porter  and  skrat 
are  mixed  with  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  and  an  exoeai  of 
water.  For  lemon -juice  a  miirture  of  sugar  and 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Bnmdj  ^ 
diluted  with  water,  and  burned  sugar  is  added  lo 
improve  the  colour;  sometimes  even  bad  whisky  is 
flavoured  and  coloured  so  as  to  resemble  faraadyy  md 
sold  under  its  name.  Gin  is  mixed  with  exoess  o( 
water,  and  flavouring  matters  of  irarioos  kuidi^  witii 
alum  and  tartar^  are  added.  Rum  is  diluted  witt 
water,  and  the  flavour  and  colour  are  kept  up  by  the 
addition  of  cayenne  and  burned  sugar.  I  nf  erior  kiads 
of  whisky  are  adulterated  with  various  noxious  drug!i 
to  Imitate  the  flavour  of  the  superior  brandsi  Fdr 
champagne  goofleberry  and  other  inferior  winos  sre 
often  substituted.  Claret  is  fortifled  with  brandy,, 
but  other  inferior  wines  are  also  sold  under  its  name, 
port  is  manufactured  from  red  Cape  ond  other  infe- 
rior wines,  the  body,  flavour^  strength^  and  odour 
bebig  produced  by  gum-dragon,  the  washings  e£ 
brandy  casks,  and  a  preparation  of  German  bilbaiiea. 
Cheap  brown  sherry  is  mixed  with  Cape  and  other  low* 
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^  and  b  flAvomwl  wtlk  Ui*  irMklB|i  of 


I' flrtovd  bn 
bnndy  aHk%  iopr^udj,  aftit  liitiiff  aliaociia. 
ffhctneB  mn  pnuBOid  bj  gjMii«i,  hy  m  pnnsem  otl\m\ 

■I  tba  eoldar  el  tbe  urine,  IHhvr  wumm  ftm  (u^ttil- 
tamnl  villi  «id)Bi«fi7«  improod,  finill*«vo(|*  cmi- 
he«r,  ptd  lii«lt«Bi,  |UE^  fir  ooloitr;  tHtb  liiiM 


^t^tmh^  Md  miufft^  to  4 


d  ioci4  QH^ooaAt  of 


•W-kft««a»  cimI  «ttk*b«fic  for  MtriiwiMjr;  wfHi 
pioi*  of  limv  BnaUi  tarlK  tad  aim  lor 
ttovfaif  oolaar;  inik  e«M-SDMtf  Car  giting  m 

Ibo^fs  vMialQobotfbrlarttfjto;  aftdwitli 

ynHJalTy  iflBtie  «thac^  f^  f^^Nl  Mi|iial  and 

Wbai  ii  liaqwDtly  aiilil  ta  vtiMfar  la  mai^T 

^,  al  favBiiad  attcar,  wmtnv  iod  aulfibitm 

WUk  raapaet  V»  dmca  therv  b  a  taig*  fiald  epan 
Ur  adititaniitioo;  aoti  it  has  bean  futlf  takas  advaa- 
r  ai,  tii0««li  «bsi  baa  St  att  tioMi  baas  wrfdarad 

batby  ieaaiBUMy, 
b^bft«ai«  mljnd  wltb  foraign 
iv^  for  Iha  loa  of  valgbl  la  d^« 
g,  tba  CTMJomaiy  tnuk  aUonranet 
par  caol,  vrberfma  la  mimy  cmm  U 
■awiBila  Uk  iram  i  to    '  r«iM  tba 

aoalit  and  ftolttna  <  :  .r«  oiltad 

^m  laaim  aubalaotxuK  «.  »^(i<»,  k  »*>>«,  i«^  i*^i«,  ibirab, 
kmt,  ke,  CmUvfHdl  baa  baan  adnltanitcd  wHb 
«|bv  «0i^  ollea  aatuiIT  <iic&hlitlai  al  crotoondlt  and 
iafanor  oil*  mre  often  '  S  oad-Uvar  alL    Ouh 

tiwrblia  ara  of  lea  ttii  .  ^  ^Idas^baatb  and  %3m 

ntl  dro^  an 

Tba  Sodalf 

adahMtadif 


{5^ 


f  *aQioiir«d  ^lua.  11m  mm 
•9  asttMlvaljr  aoftfaMoOad. 
( JUtalrali  bald  A  draf  la  ba 
MOed  lor  nadicliial  MrpdMi 


te  tba  Britfeib  Kummofa^  H  b  mic 

tfMOgltb  and  pontv  to  lb«  ilaadanl  Uid 

tbaft  lioole;  or  iC,  whan  aoUl  imdiv  a  luunw 

[  in  tba  BritS^  l^anuaciipcrim,  it  difTurt 

finMB  tba  •taadtfd  Uld  dowtt  in  ^i];ifiov«d 

k  an  laalaaia  nadfcm^  or  Iba  pmlaaMd  ataadard 

'  wlili^  H  b  aobt 

Notwiabalaiidlag  tba  baai^  panaltba  biibtad  lor 

ihm  wdaHmSim  i  wad^  aztcsalve  and  ijilaBaAla 

fnuda  ara  Ml  firactbtd    TbaM  f raudi  aia  CMflad 

Med  up  wHb   eosiplbaiad 

■la  admlifla  pTcioawtiL,  wbkb 

>  fa  waajCMaa  loafotd  dataa 

iteftloogpariDdaf  tbM.  Tba  aaod  widdi  IbmM 

■JuHawMU  laal  acHmaaf  Iba  OMal  wortbbas  kfad 

I  eaa  ba  biid    Tboa  larntp-M^l  in  mi%»\  nrllb 

fiKld  moaUrdyOrcbarbok,  whicb  ans  iitcaisad 

'  ^      *  '   ~   to   daitioj  tb«if  viUlity^  ao  aa  to 

In  Iba  ptograai  of  grcmth:  old  tar- 

i  ikilft-dricdl,  arbicb  eaa  be  booeht  fa  oooi' 

a  by  tba  ton,  b  Abo  Hand  fraadolaollf  mixed 

tnemii   m^^Jx      'Hi*    iii»Kun#iit   giiia  obtftllMd   by 

I  whan  w«  ttato  Ibal 
b  mbed  witb  lor- 
:4i  :irUr.    TraloU,wortb  1<S«. 

f&tcwt^  i  and  tban  sdied  witb  r«d 

<bf«r«l  oirr  uv<3  tim^fn  tti  irmlna — tba  oakiir  ol  Iba 
paoiaa  aaad  boni;  givm  by  a  waaJc  aoMoa  al  lag* 
iKod  attd  aiutt,  and  -liAlc ]t.<-  ii  up  witb  m  Hitb  blaok' 
bi4    Cbvar  b  ab^  ^1  witb  pbniaiii  aod 

oara  wnsedj^     Saad^  ^  bcoona  faro«n  by 

kag  baepiiif  bava  thm  ooloui'  btfabliftad  op  by  tbe 
moB  atf  p«lpbi&r«  irblobtbowaimv  daetroy  tba  vitality 
flftbaaaad. 

Tba  ilalnia  ludar  wbkb  omm  of  atlnlteraiioo  uf 
M  aad  drqga  ii«  now  Irlad  b  Sn  Aod  Si^  Vict  cap. 
lifiLddTI^  fif  Ibbadltbaiiifaiagortbeidewitb 
bawladga  of  aJMlaralad  food  or  dragi  b  lubjocK 


ufi  tl)e  BAla,  fa 

ihm    'lUAlilj 

bbol  bgi%l .    _ 

olbar  MAlarbbK  ar  tba  u- , — 

Artbla  of  food  ao  aa  la  fajttffcaatf j  i 
doB  b  aaib  for  Iba  r^—^' ' 


ilaniaaMfl 

rt  witb  bard  labour  ftm 
A  fttto  b  abo  inpcawl 


le  BAla,  fa  aHlafa  aaaaa,  of  faod  or  drofi  »ol  id 
lUAlilj  damaadai!  by  Ilia  pwi^aaM^  ^onbaa  a 
b  gi%«B  ib^tag  Iba  artbb  to  bo  adiad  wftb 


L-^TLSrVlK 


dto  aoQftoaf 
intattor  aaHMiiak  low 

of  Malfifa.  ai^  Ibab  dntfaa  datead.    ftoiaadb 
hdM  jm^km  m  alfawad  on  iba  aaHliaato  of 
analfil»wldBbbtoba( 
aflbatbfa^r      ' 
to  «|Baftor  a« 

Imlafioa  or  oa  HPaal  ara  allowtd  to  oltofa  a  fsrlbfr 
Afialyria   Wllbraapaoltotbaadttllaralicaiidagti' 
of  dtfab  II  b  oaaotod  (3ft  AMi  M  Vbt  aa|k  »dv.)  1 
any  paiaoa  wba  u^Mm  m  aaOa  any  Uqaar  i  ' 
wifeb  Oatfmimm  Imdiau,  aalt.  eoBcara^  apfaSB^  uoan 

vad,  aatoael  of 
«r  afar  ar  bvl,  aliito»  and  any  ailnai 
nf  ny  af  lia  abaira  fagi«^anla»  or  aary 
fatoriow  to  bMilb,  b  Ifabfa.  far  Iba  flbai 
panally  not  atMdfag  09^  or  to  in- 
priaoeMd  for  a  montb.  witb  or  wilboaA  bard  faboar 
and  Cor  ft  aMoad  or  aabaaqiiflil  oBanoa  dOO^  or 
InnrboniDaai  for  Ibraa  montbiv  wfib  bmd  fabonr. 
and  to  b*  diMaaMgail  for  a  pariyd  not  kai  Ibnn  Iwit 
yaan  and  oat  amn  tban  Ian  yaaia  for  bolfflni  n 
baaaaa>  wiib  «fb«r  pnblk  aspoaara  an  aacb  aonfla* 
taak  In  ardar  to  l«at  advllarafeiona  ai^  aaparln- 
tondanl  of  poUea  or  0ih^r  oonalabfa  aoHtfifaad  fa 
wfHlaf  by  tba  palka  anlfapfitba  to  da  ao^  or  any 
oOoar  of  fafaad  tvvanM,  toay  pmnn  aanpba  id 
any  totottiwlii^  ttqnar  ftroa  a  pawan  aaMng  nr  bwy* 
fageraspaafaf Ibanmalaranfa  UmmmpuAam 
or  racrnira  te  vandar  to  ibow  bta  and  nawbfanto 
rtAfufao  any  fa»a!  onntofali^  Uqnor,  and  to  abtoln 
iABinbi  of  aocb  fatoslealtag  ttqiior  onpaynMnl  nr 
tsndar  of  Iba  vnloa  of  aaab  aanipb^  Tba  aiOM  ara 
■diiplod.  Tba  ado!' 
anaaafbyUaadSa 
eiiL,  wkbb  diinSb  Iba  bSUiiv  «r  taadi  to 
'     af  Ibair  vllall^  4 


to  ba  analTMd  and 

tantbnofaadbb 

Ykt. 

ba  tba 

power  by  arilAelal 


,  and  Iho 


ar  gandnalfag 
dycfagof  aaaoi 
••■•QiWiog  aeadi 


tbo  procaai  of  gbfag  Ibam  a  ooloar  raoctoMiog 
of  aootbor  kfad.  lor  tba  tial  offaaca  tba  pooaltY  b 
i:i»,  and  for  a  ■acsond  or  atitoaqiianl  £S0,  witb  pnoU* 
ealSoa  of  Iba  offandar'i  aaoia  al  bb  own  aipooaa  fa 
Iba  nawi|«patii  An  appani  b  gi^an  froaa  n  am* 
nrnty  nt»nvirtir»i^,  AAd  a  ooorl  os»*  c.rtliT  A  pfl«aa0Btor 
to  |>  ^  umm  of  an  anrva  •locution. 

A I  V,  Iba  TolantAT^  ^  t^tiBiaaol 

a  mmrried  {M^mon  witb  anotbar  t^ati  thm  offaadav'a 
boiibaiid  or  ^if«.  It  mar  ba  aommitlad  balwaan 
two  manied  p*nana»  or  patwtoa  two  ana  only  of 
wliom  b  marnad;  In  tba  fnnnar  caaa  tba  o^Kioa  b 
oaUaddoobbLandfatbafaltarafai^aditltory.  Tb«« 
Moaifa^  Owafci  and  mdy  Boman  fawonly  i 
Iba  oMoawben  a  marnad  wa 
By  iho  Jewbb  Uw  It  waa  puobbed  with  d«olli. 
Str«U  i&vt  tiM  aama  waa  Ibo  eaoe  fa  Aimbia  Felii. 
Amof^  tba  aadaal  KgypUaiia  It  waa  not  ooamofi, 
bol  wban  a  did  ooenr  1000  babH  WMa  Iniielad  on 
Iba  man,  and  tba  womnn  waa  daprlvad  of  bar  naaa. 
In  Uraaoa  thu  Uwi  Agalnat  ll  wara  atvora.  Tba  tbli 
Ware  aomatiaiei  allowad  to  roilaam  tbamaelviaa  by 
pAj'ini;  A  ifaa.  fa  wbieb  oias  tbo  woman't  faU»r 
r«itum«?ii  tba  dowar  wbkb  ba  bad  raoalrad  from  lba 
liunljonii.  Soma  eopptiaa  it  waa  rafondad  by  |ba 
julultofwr  By  tba  Uw^  of  Draco  and  Solon  ndnK 
Urerm,  wban  caugbl  fa  tba  act^  ware  a|  Iba  maroi  of 
tbe  iQJurad  party.  Adult  it  iiiii  tvam  pt^bltdtoi  fa 
Uiaaoe  from  nppoarii^  fa  flna  garsMBto  and  antolbtf 


/  ramniia*! 
>  tba  offandar. 
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the  templea,  Some  tuppose  tb&t  thh  offence  was 
made  €a (.vital  by  a  law  of  RomuliiB^  and  again  by  tbe 
Twelve  Tablej«;  otbere  that  it  was  flrtit  made  cap»itAl 
by  Aiig^ustui;  and  c^thtira  not  till  tbo  reign  of  Con- 
f^tontine,  I'be  fact  b  that  the  puDinhment  waa  left 
tij  the  discretion  of  the  buabatid  and  parenta  of  thw 
ftdulberess.  The  most  usual  mode  of  taklEg  revenge 
was  by  mutilating^  castrating^  or  cnttmg  off  the  ears 
or  nose.  The  pULnishment  ua^fgned  by  the  Lex  Julia 
de  Adulteris,  infttituted  by  Aug^ustus,  was  bamsh- 
ment  or  a  heavy  fine.  It  waa  decreed  by  Antoniniia 
that  to  eustaio  a  charge  of  adultery  agamst  a  wife 
the  husband  who  brought  it  muat  be  innocent  hiin' 
self.  Under  Mmcnnus  iwliilterere  were  burned.  Un- 
der Consttuitiui  and  Conatans  they  were  burned  or 
^wed  in  aaeka  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  the 
puiiiahnaent  wa»  mitigated  under  Leo  and  Morcian 
to  perpetual  banishment  or  cutting  of!  the  noae;  and 
under  Justinian  the  wife  was  only  to  ho  acoorged, 
lotae  her  dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  monaatery;  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years  the  husband  might  take 
her  a;^ain^  if  he  refused  she  was  shaven  and  made  a 
nun  for  life.  In  some  ]>arfcs  of  India  it  is  eaid  that 
any  woman  may  prt*titute  herself  for  an  elephant^ 
and  it  is  reputed  no  small  glory  to  have  been  rated 
so  high.  Among  the  Jaj^ancse  and  some  other 
ii&tions  adultery  is  punishable  only  in  the  woman. 
Among  the  Abyssini&ns  tbe  crime  of  the  husband  is 
punished  on  the  innocent  wfe.  On  the  cimtrary,  in 
the  Mariana  Islands  the  woman  is  not  punishable^ 
but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  and  her  relations  waste 
his  lands^  bum  him  out  of  the  house,  &:c.  Among 
the  Chinese  adultery  is  not  capital;  fond  parents 
will  ei'en  make  a  contraict  with  the  future  husbands 
uf  their  danghters  to  allow  them  tbe  indulgence  of  a 
gallant.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  Prance  this  eriiiie  was 
punishable  \\ith  deulb.  In  Spain  personal  mutilation 
was  frequently  the  punishment  adopted.  The  Sajcons 
consigned  the  adulteress  t<i  the  flames,  a^d  over  her 
Ashes  erected  a  gibl>et,  on  ivhicb  her  porftZDOor  waa 
banged.  King  Edmund  the  Saxon  ortlered  adultery 
to  be  puniiihed  in  the  same  manner  aa  homicide;  and 
Canute  the  Dane  ordered  that  the  offender  should 
he  banished,  and  the  woman  have  her  ears  and  nose 
cat  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  the  punishment 
was  eqnaJly  barboroua 

Adultery  is  in  England  considered  a  spiritual 
offence,  cojgnizable  by  the  spiritual  courts,  where  it 
IB  pumsheiT  by  fine  and  penance.  The  common  law 
allows  the  party  aggrieved  only  on  action  and  dam- 
agei.  A  man  can  obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  mar- 
riage on  tbe  ground  (if  his  wife*fl  adultery,  and  a 
wife  can  obtain  a  judicial  separation  on  the  ground 
of  her  hosViand'a  aiiultery,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  if  the  offence  is  coupled  witli  cnielty^ 
desertion,  or  bigamy.  In  France,  by  the  Code 
Xapol^on,  tbe  hushiusd  cannot  proceed  against  his 
wife  for  adultery  if  he  boa  been  condemned  for  the 
li&me  offenoe«  The  wife  con  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband  only  if  he  has  introduced  his  paramour 
into  the  bouse  where  she  resides.  An  adulteress  can 
be  imprisoned  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The 
hnsband  can  prerent  tbe  execution  of  the  sentence 
If  he  stes  fit  to  take  her  bock.  Her  partner  in  guilt 
IS  Hable  to  the  same  punishment.  In  the  United 
States  the  punishment  of  adultery  has  varied  mate- 
rially at  different  times.  In  the  state  of  ^laa&achu* 
t«tts  on  adulterer  or  adulteress  may  be  set  on  the 
Ijallows  for  one  hour,  be  publicly  whipped,  be  impri' 
sfined,  or  fined.  AH  or  any  of  these  ptmithments 
Ml  ay  be  inflicted,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
iifTeuce,  Adultery  is,  however,  very  seldom  punished 
criminally  in  the  United  States. 

ADVENT  (from  the  Latin  adtcvtut^  Le*  adientus 
lUdtmptorU)  signiGcs  'the  coming  of  our  Sa\iour.* 


1  be  name  ii  implied  to  tbe  holy  teiaoii  iffliich  oeea* 
pies  the  four  or  six  weeks  preoeding  ChristiBM.  The 
Kr^man  Catholics  spend  this  soason  in  fasting,  htum- 
liatioii,  and  prayer,  as  if  preparing  for  the  reoeptkn 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  holy  season  is  first 
mentioned  by  Maximus  Laurinenais,  a  divine,  iaoae 
of  bis  honiiiiea,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  is  fancied  to  have  been  instituted  by 
St.  Peter.  The  celebration  of  nnptials  in  Adveot 
has  been  forbidden  since  the  council  of  Lerida  in  the 
sixth  century,  in  order  that  ChriHtians  might  mctt 
frequently  partake  in  the  Lord's  Supjier. 

ADVENTUREIIS,  The  Socim'  or,  an  ancient 
company  of  merchants,  erected  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  regions,  opening  new  ohonnels  of  trade,  &c 
It  originated  in  Burgundy,  and  waa  est&bliahed  by 
John,  duke  of  Brabant*  in  1248,  for  tbe  encourage- 
ment of  Engliiih  and  other  merchants  at  Antwerp 
It  waa  afterwanU  oon  firmed  in  England  by  Ed  ward 
III  aud  IV.,  Eichanl  IIL,  Henry  IV.,  V,  VI.,  and 
VIL,  and  by  patent  of  tbe  last-mentioned  monafcb 
in  1505  they  received  tbe  title  mercha.ni  adtrjiturm. 
The  influence  of  the  English  merchant  adventimsi 
at  Antwerp  was  in  1550  so  great  that  tbey  were  abb 
to  resist  successfuDy  the  establishment  of  the  In» 
quisition  in  that  city. 

ADVERB,  one  of  tbe  indeclinable  port^  of  speech, 
so  called  from  being  frequently  joined  to  a  verb  for 
the  pur^xNie  uf  limiting  or  extending  its  signific^tioit, 
08,  I  ftar  grtatly^  I  readily  consent,  lliey  may  also 
qualify  adjectives,  aa,  t€ry  cdd^  natttraUy  brart;  sol 
other  adverbs,  aa,  re^ty  generoJly  (brhnovaUd^ed^  ia»dl 
mart  dearly.  Adverbs  may  be  placed  either  btfoie 
or  after  tbe  words  which  they  qualify.  Th^  may 
be  classified  as  follows: — 1,  adverbs  of  time,  ai,  aoirt 
ifbcn^  neitr,  &c;  2,  of  place,  as,  here,  there,  uhtrt^kc; 
3,  of  degree,  as,  rfr?/,  mwrA,  nearly ^  almost^  kc\ifVi 
affirmation,  negation,  or  doubt,  as,  yes^  no,  certaitJ^ 
per  hap  t^  itc]  f»,  of  manner,  as,  weUt  hetdiy,  ekarly, 
kc.  In  English  a  great  many  adverbs  are  fotm^ 
by  adding  to  an  adjective  the  syllable  ly  (a  contracts^ 
form  of  the  word  iike)^  as,  iriae,  wiitJy, 

ADVERTISEilENT,  a  notice  given  to  indiTi- 
duals  or  the  public  of  some  fact,  tiae  annonncemciil 
of  which  may  affect  either  tbe  interest  of  the  adver 
tiser  or  that  of  the  parties  addressed.  In  lecent 
times  advertising  has  become  a  regular  part  of  t^ 
machineiy  by  which  the  business  of  the  worid  if 
carried  on,  and  immense  sums  are  annually  expcoded 
in  this  manner,  more  especially  by  the  legal  and 
mercantile  sections  of  the  community.  The  ^vi^iide 
employed  is  generally  newspapers  and  perlodidK 
and  tbe  profit  derivable  from  advertisements  fonoi 
the  main  sup]:Kirt  of  the  nei'sspaper  press  thronghoilt 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  ejcpense  of  the  printiog 
and  clrctdation  of  the  literary  matter  of  a  joumsl 
being,  if  not  a  |>ositive  leas,  at  least  equivalent  for 
the  most  port  to  tbe  returns  received  from  the  sub- 
scribers. Previously  to  1833  a  duty  of  3#.  GdL  was 
imposed  on  all  advertisements  whether  long  or  thotiy 
wluch  was  maidfestly  unfair  as  the  notice  of  a  chesp 
pamphlet,  or  of  a  servant  in  want  of  a  place,  vis 
taxed  as  heavily  as  the  tntiraadon  of  the  sale  el  i 
estate.  In  that  year  public  pressure  induced 
government  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  6<i. ;  and  in  \% 
it  was  entirely  repealed.  In  the  last  year  of  \ 
collection  of  this  tax  it  produced  to  the  gove 
the  sum  of  £181,196.  It  has  been  stated  thatj 
judiciiHiH  advertisement  to  the  extent  of  £20,^ 
manufacturers  and  venders  of  a  worthies*  drug  I 
realized  bandf?omc  fortunes. 

ADVOCATE,  a  lawyer  authorized  to  plead  tb» 
cause  of  his  clients  before  a  ccmrt  of  law.     This  [i 
fesiion  bos  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  almost  en 
civilised  country.     Among   the  Hc^naus  the 
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I  vw  not,  ill  the  inne  of  Cicero,  irppUed  to 

or  j>ainmH«  who  mode  the  speech,  but 

feemperon  it  dgtil6ed  a  penoti  who  lusiated 

m  flMM  in  mnj  waj,  and  was  w^metimes  equivalent 

to  orakM*.     The  fimctiona  of  the  advocate  who  con- 

doetad  the  case  in  pahlic  were,  as  in  this  cotmirj^  qiiite 

djetiwrt  frotn  those  of  the  procurator,  or  as  wo  wauJd 

itnzi  hiuk  attoro^y  or  agent,  who  represented  bin 

dioni  in  tlie  lid^iioci,  and  sullied  the  advocate 

with  tnfcwniKtloD  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.    The 

Mrirtaoos  of  an  advocate  waa  generally  Becured  by 

a  9fiBSlit|  and  tbongh  he  coald  not  sue  for  the  value 

01  Ui  MTfloai,  any  honorarium  so  given  could  not 

i  back,  even  altboogh  he  died  before  the 

serHoe  was  rendered     In  England  and 

INHKI  adfooslas  are  called  barristers  (see  Bak&is- 

^■^^Bt  &1  Sootland  the  ancient  name  has  been 

^^^H    (see   AtFYOCATES,  Facui^T   of);   and   the 

^HHKsscription    is   taken   by   the   procurators   or 

sBsEin  before  the  inferior  coorts  in  Aberdeen.    In 

FrsDoe  the  ai?onai  is  called  on  by  the  client  to  give 

kdriee  as  to  the  law,  and  to  conduct  the  cauie  by 

viltlui  and  oral  pleadings;  the  arou^^  on  the  otber 

I  his  client  before  the  tribuncdif  drafts 

prepanet  all  formal  acts  and  writings,  and  pre- 

i  the  lawsuit  for  the  oral  debates, 

>VOCXTB,  Lord  (called  also  the  Xing'a  it 

a's  Ad9oeat€)^  the  principal  law  officer  of  the 

in  Scotland.     He  is  the  public  proseciitur  of 

i»  senior  onnusel  for  the  cro\vn  in  civil  causes, 

oaaeases  much  political  intluenoc^  bein?  (until 

J  J  at  leasts  virtually  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 

Rcing  appoinied  by  the  crown,  he  goes  out  of 

arith  the  administration  to  which  be  belongs. 

I  pohlic  prosecotor  he  is  assisted  by  the  eolicitor- 

1  snd  by  four  junior  counsel  called  advocatea- 

llie  procurators-fiscal  make  the  preliminary 

tBoolrlM  into  crimes  oonunitted  withia  their  district 

SM  tnosmit  their  papers  to  the  lord-sdvocate,  when 

the  eass  Is  dtber  left  to  the  procurator-fiscal,  or  is 

earried  b^ore  the  lord -advocate,  or  one  of  his  assia- 

taats  in  the  judiciary  oonrta     In  crimes  of  a  capital 

aalans  he  has  the  power  of  restricting  the  sentence 

to  an  arbitrary  puniahment,  or  a  puniahmeut  at  the 

ilbcfwtion  of  the  judge  which  does  not  extend  to 

desrtlt     When  in  Farliainent,  of  which  be  is  almost 

r  m  member,  he  is  expectetl  to  superintend 

1  connected  with  Scotland^  but  in  1831 

IS  were  somewhat  narrowed   in  this  re- 

lovd-advocato  and  the  solidtor-geneEat 

<mlj  iDemb«ni  of  the  Scotch  bar  who  have 

^fete  ivithia  the  bar  and  the  distinction  of  sUk  gowns; 

ud  bolb  of  tbsss  functionaries,  in  addition  to  their 

«fiolil  dittifls,  accept  ol  ordinary  bar  practice.    The 

E^  of  king's  advocate  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
ed  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
salary  is  £3288^  in  addition  to  which  he  is  entitled 
lo  peranlntes  which  zmise  his  emoluments  consider- 
ably above  that  mim.  His  deputes  have  i£700  a  year. 
ADVOCATES,  Facultt  or,  the  name  g:iven  to 
the  l^i^hest  class  of  lawyers  in  Scotland,  correspond- 
uig  to  the  English  barristen.  As  a  body  the  Faculty 
uf  Advocates  ^xhU  only  by  a  prescriptive  title,  and 
poswBss  no  charter  ot  inoorporationf  but  its  institu- 
9km  wpeati  to  be  eoevsl  with  the  establishment  of 
tili  Cfillico  ^  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1532.  As  a 
unisMnii,  that  of  advocate  eiristed  in  Scotland  at 
Mtft  i«  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
uuturjf,  smi  the  constitution  of  the  body  seems  to 
hum  Dssn  modelled  on  the  corporations  of  amrtitM  in 
Pftaes^  pNsided  over  by  a  do»ttn  or  dean.  The  con* 
taUME  of  the  «Kral  plesdings  in  the  Court  of  Session 
Is  fer  ftis  most  part  limited  to  advocates,  though  not 
neaeasarily  so,  and  they  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
'ng  all  the  written  pleadings  lodged  in  process, 


with  the  exception  of  the  defisiioes.  They  are  also 
competent  to  plead  in  all  the  inferior  Scottish  courts 
and  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  cases  of  appeal 
from  judjp;Tnents  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  su- 
preme judy  e»  in  Scotland,  aa  well  aa  the  sherifiFs -depute 
of  the  various  counties^  are  now  invariably  selected 
from  the  faculty,  and  the  oontinued  accession  of 
members  is  no  doubt  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  bar  is 
still  considered  the  chief  avenue  to  official  and  public 
life  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
faculty  roll  is  over  400,  but  the  number  of  practising 
lawyers  does  not  exceed  120.  Candidates  fur  admis- 
sion niuBt  undergo  two  separate  examinations,  one  in 
general  scholarBhip  and  the  other  in  law.  The  foniier 
eomprifies  the  following  Bubjecta: — 1,  Latin;  %  Greek, 
or  two  modem  languages;  3,  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  4,  Logic  «r  Mathematics.  This  exami- 
nation is,  however,  dis^pensed  with  if  the  applicant 
for  admission  has  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte 
in  any  British  university,  or  such  a  degree  in  any 
foreign  university^  as  wilt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean 
of  FjMmlty  and  his  council,  afford  evidence  of  equal  at- 
tainments in  soholarahip.  After  passing  these  exam- 
inations, the  oaudidato,  on  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  their  cltite,  may  present  him»«tlf  for  hiJ^  second 
examination  iu  Uw;  but  in  the  luterval  ho  must  not 
have  been  engatjed  in  any  trade  or  occupation,  either 
on  his  own  behoof,  or  in  the  empltiyraent  of  another. 
He  must  also  produce  evidence  of  having  attended 
the  law  classcB  in  the  Edinburji^h  uni^XTsity.  The 
fees  of  admission,  stamp  fur  commission,  &c,  amount 
to  atxiut  £38fl,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  devotetl 
to  the  maintenance  of  thv  libniry  belimging  to  the 
faculty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom.  (See  Advocates*  Library.)  There  is 
aLio  a  statutfjry  widows'  fund  belonging  to  this  bodv. 

AD  VGCxVTES"  LIBRARY,  the  name  of  the  chief 
library  in  Scotland.  About  the  year  16 S 2  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates  in  EdLnburgh  founded  a  library 
ufioti  an  extensive  plan,  suggested  by  Sir  George 
M*lCen3£ie  of  Rosehaugh,  advocjvte  to  Charles  IL  and 
James  II.,  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books. 
It  bail  no  fixed  fund  at  first,  but  wag  increased  by 
donatioufi  and  by  such  sums  as  the  faculty  from  time 
to  tiuje  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  As  the 
donations  were  not  confined  to  advocates  the  library 
was  considered  a  kind  of  public  library,  and  it  has 
contiiinod  to  retain  this  character.  In  170i)  it  ob 
tained,  along  with  eight  other  librariea^  the  right  to 
a  copy  of  every  new  book  published  in  Britain,  which 
right  it  9tiil  poesesses.  I'he  numlier  of  volumes  is 
estimated  at  over  200,000,  so  that  the  library  is  pro- 
bably inferior  (>nly  to  that  of  the  British  Museum 
nnd  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  It  ia  very  rich  in 
history,  law»  and  English  literature,  but  is  deficient 
in  science  and  foreign  literature.  The  collection  of 
M.SS.  is  not  large.  Any  stranger  arriving  in  E<iin- 
burgh  is  admitted  to  the  library,  but  an  intr^nliLiction 
is  required  to  enable  one  to  resort  habitually  to  it» 
Books  may  l>e  borrowed  by  any  one  having  an  order 
from  a  memljer  of  the  f.icuJty. 

ADVOCATUS  DI ABOLI  (the  Devil's  advocate), 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  a  fuuctlfmary  who, 
when  a  deceased  person  is  pr(»p<i8ed  for  canonixatton, 
brings  forward  and  insists  upon  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  character  and  life  of  the  deceased,  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  sainthood.  The 
opposite  side  is  taken  by  the  AdvQC(Uu4  JL^ei,  God  s 
advocate. 

ADVOWSON,  In  English  bw,  a  right  of  presen- 
tatioG  to  a  vacant  benefice,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
right  of  nominating  a  person  to  officiate  in  a  Tacant 
church.  The  name  Is  derived  from  ndtoratio.  Those 
who  have  this  right  art?  styleil  patrunf.  Advi»w- 
ions  are  of  three  kmdB—prutniiiiiit,  coUaiire,  sad 
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donative;  prtMfnUttlre^  when  the  patron  presents  M% 
clerk  to  the  bivhop  of  the  diocese  to  be  instituted; 
ritllatire,  when  tlie  biabop  ia  the  patron,  and  inati- 
tuies  or  eoUattf  bin  clerk  by  a  fiingle  act;  donativtt 
when  A  church  ia  f*miided  by  the  king,  or  any  person 
tioeniBed  by  bim^  without  being  Bubject  to  the  ordi- 
nary, 8o  that  the  patron  coofera  the  benefice  on  bia 
clerk  witliout  presentation,  institution,  or  induction. 

iEACUS,  son  of  Zcui  and  the  nymph  JEgiii*» 
daughter  of  the  river  god  Aioptis.  He  acquired  the 
govertiment  of  the  iHland  called  after  bin  mother^ 
and  became,  by  bis  uprightuesa,  a  favourite  with  the 
goda.  In  DOtnpliMice  with  hia  prayera  Ma  father 
peopled  anew  tbeiMland,  which  bad  been  depopulated 
by  the  plague.  The  new  inbabitantB  were  said  to 
have  aprang  from  ants,  and  were  termed  on  that 
account  3f  t/i^midbnt.  Greece,  tfw,  waa  delivered  at 
bis  entreaty  from  a  i^at  drought  and  famine,  llie 
name  of  bla  wife  wa?  Endeia,  and  FeleuA  and  Telamon 
were  his  children,  ^^acua,  on  account  of  hia  love  of 
justice,  waa  joined  with  Blinoa  and  Ithadamanthua 
in  the  office  of  judging  the  dead.  He  ia  represented 
afl  seated  upon  a  tribunal,  bearing  a  crown  and  seep* 
tre;  aa  a  distinguiahiiig  mark  be  carries  the  key  of 
the  infernal  world,  given  to  him  by  Pluto. 

jEDILES,  Roman  magistratea  of  aecondary  rank, 
who  had  the  aupervbfon  of  the  national  gam^  and 
spectaclea;  of  the  public  edifices,  auch  aa  templea 
(the  name  cornea  from  <mies^  a  temple);  of  private 
buildtnga,  of  the  markets,  deansinf  and  draining  the 
city,  &a  At  first  (494  b-c)  there  were  but  two, 
chosen  from  the  oomtnon  people  {tedites  pleheii).  In 
365  B.C.  two  more  were  acided  from  among  the 
patricianA,  to  whi>m  an  ivory  olmr  {Kiia  ciirulU)  was 
allowed,  and  who  were  thence  called  cediltM  eumlet. 
Juliua  Ca^aar  added  a  tliird  class  {tJcdilcM  eerealtM}^  to 
whose  care  the  public  granoriea  were  intrusted,  llie 
»di1e8  existed  under  the  emperora,  but  their  j^owers 
were  gradiially  diminiahed,  and  their  functions  were 
exerciaed  by  new  offioera  elected  by  the  emperors^ 

j'EDUI,  ar  Hkdui,  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Gaul,  and  lived  between  the  Liger  (Loire) 
and  the  Arar  iSa«5ue),  They  were  the  firat  Celtic 
people  who  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  termed  brothers  and  relation*.  On 
the  arrivid  of  Julius  Cii*«ar  in  Gaul  (b.€.  58)  they  were 
aabject  to  AHoviBtua,  but  their  independence  waa 
restored  by  Csesar.  Their  chief  town  at  this  date 
waa  Bihracie,  aaaumed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later 
town  of  Augustodunum  (Autun)!. 

iEGADKAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  lying  off  the 
westen\  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  conswting  of  Mari- 
timo^  Pavignana,  Levanso,  and  Le  Formiclie.  Favi- 
gnana^  the  largest^  is  about  14  mlle^  in  circuit,  and 
has  productive  titnny  and  anchovy  fisheries. 

jEG^^ON-     See  Briabeus. 

^GEAK  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  more  usually  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  Greece,  the 
southern  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the 
weHteni  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  etymology 
of  the  name  is  unc^taln;  some  ancient  grammarians 
derive  it  from  the  town  JE^m,  in  Enbcea;  others  from 
^gea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  in  the 
sea;  and  others  agiun  from  jEgeus,  the  father  of 
Theseus,  who  aist  himself  into  it  from  a  rock,  under 
the  miiitaken  impression  that  hiji  son  had  been 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur, 

^EGEUS,  King  of  Athens  and  father  of  Theaeus, 
by  jEthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  TrcEzene, 
Ha  caused  Theseus  to  be  secretly  educated  at  TroB* 
zene,  to  deceive  the  8<>nft  of  Pallas  (Pallantidca^,  who 
expected  to  succeed  him^  on  the  supposition  that  be 
was  childless.  In  order  that  he  might  recognize  his 
Sim  he  conoealed  a  sword  and  some  other  articles 


under  a  stone  on  his  departure  from  Troexene,  i 
left  orders  that  Theseus  sbould  bring  them  to  Athtoi^ 
when  ho  bad  reached  a  certain  age.  As  bood  is  thii 
voung  hero  became  acquainted  with  his  birth  he 
hastened  to  Athens,  where  he  was  at  first  repulsed, 
and  in  danger  of  his  life ;  but  bis  father  fiasIlT 
acknowledged  bim,  and  declared  bim  sucoeBSor  to  hi 
throne.  Under  the  erroneous  idea  that  Tbesetis  bsil 
been  devomred  by  the  Minotaur,  .'Egeos  phii>g«d 
into  the  sea,  from  which  circumstance,  according  to 
some  ancient  grammarians,  the  Archipelago  between 
Greece  and  ^ia,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  reoeird 
the  name  of  the  ^^Egean  Sea.     See  TuESSUS. 

iEGINA,  now  £^ina  or  Enqia,  a  Greek  island  b 
the  Gulf  of  j*H?inft  (andent,  Saronk  Q^tf).  It  ii 
triangular  in  form,  about  8  miles  in  length  and  m 
much  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  about  10  ai^itsn 
miles.  Except  the  western  half,  which  consists  of  s 
well -cultivated  plain,  it  is  mountainous  and  miprv- 
ductive.  On  the  side  of  a  hill  in  this  part  stands  tbt 
modem  town  of  Egina,  with  about  3000  inhabitanU. 
The  ancient  .Egina  was  situated  on  the  coast.  The 
population  of  the  island  (1870)  is  61  OS,  who  arediieflj 
engaged  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  in  oultivatiag 
the  soil,  which  produces  various  fruits,  includiag  tii* 
best  almonds  In  Greece,  wine,  olives,  and  grain, 
^gina  held  an  important  place  in  the  ancient  history 
of  GreeCT.  ^-Eacus  ruled  here,  and  was  regarded  ai 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  island.  It  was  colooiiwl 
by  Doriatia  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Pelopouncsoa 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  it  had  t 
tiourl<^hing  commerce,  a  large  navy,  and  was  tha  lest 
of  a  distinct  school  of  art.  At  the  battle  of  SskaiM 
(480  D.C.)  the  jlCginetau  ships  behaved  with  grtsi 
valour,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  vuGomd 
the  Greeks.  In  456  the  island  fell  under  the  poirar 
of  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  been  at  feud  withtbe 
-(Eginetans,  and  in  431  the  latter  were  expelled  to 
make  room  for  Athenian  aettlers.  It  never  recovered 
its  prosperity,  though  its  natural  inbabitanta  wen 
afterwards  restored  On  a  bill  on  the  north-esft  d 
the  iHland  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  if 
Zeus  Panbellenius,  or  as  others  maintain  of  Athens, 
many  of  the  columns  of  which  are  still  standisf. 
Here  were  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  preieDt 
century  a  number  of  marble  statues  which  ODce 
adorned  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the  temrk. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  King  of  BavsHs  v& 
1812,  and  the  deficient  parts  restored  by  Tborwsld- 
sen.  They  are  now  among  the  chief  omamenti  of 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  These  works  are  tsIu- 
aide  as  faithful  imitationa  of  nature,  and  for  th< 
light  which  they  shed  over  one  of  the  darkest  periodi 
in  the  hi.«itory  of  art.  They  showed  that  the  M^"^ 
etan  style  of  art  was  independent  of  the  Attic:  The 
.£ginetan  figures  now  exhibited  at  Munich  srs 
seventeen.  They  may  be  divided  mUy  four  c 
(1)  upright,  clothed,  and  female;  (2)  odvandng  I 
fighting  combatants;  (3)  kneeling,  or  arcben;  r 
tying,  or  wounded.  The  largest  of  the  figures  is  t 
of  Athena^  which  is  a  little  above  the  human  tiss; 
all  the  others  are  rather  below  this  measure,  Thw 
in  these  figures  there  is  a  wonderfully  exact  imii 
of  nature,  yet  there  is  a  certain  stiflfnesa  about  t 
and  an  unnatural  sMuenesa  of  expreasiou  in  aU. 
arrangement  of  the  drapery  also  is  artificiaL  They 
should  probably  be  assigned  to  a  period  between  \ " 
sixtieth  and  eightieth  Olympiads  (540-4G0  B»c,). 
marble  of  which  they  are  wrought  is  Parian,  of  I 
kind  usually  called  Grechetto,  They,  as  well  as  tbe 
other  carvings  alK)ut  the  temple,  were  pointed. 

^^GINETA,  Paulus,  a  celebrated  physiciao,  ben 
in  the  islojid  of  ^^gina,  whence  be  derived  his  naisa 
According  to  Le  Clerc  he  flourished  in  the  lotittb 
century,    but  Abulfaragius,  who  is  eonsidend  lbs 
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Mtattafl^,  plMQiliiiiitiiraimilaftebtar.  H« 
bniM  iknmifli  Gntm  imd  otlisr  cKMnttHm  ittd 
wMti  lor  MM  tim«  U  AlMuadrlA  lo  vzlMid  fafti 
Mp'  HlipflMi«lworkbiitff«itK 

Litii  tindkikn^  Willi  A  ccmttevlMy,  vrift  {wiaialMl 

•In  WImImdom  Pnoipto  for  Hm  FrairvaAian  nf 
flMJUmndawiifkocLltMOttiaia  rmkAdUH 
Hii  kaovladf*  of  vimvy  m  mMHivv.  uid  ht  vm 

M,  and 


of  the 


wb« 


U 
itbalilliof 

JSGIB^  tte  iUeld  of  2(MM,  wbd  fe  eilU  W  EodMr 
IW  i^n-lMw^r.  IfcdoitMiteiuuBeeraaitebanf 
nmed  vjdb  Hm  hidt  (o^)  of  Hi*  ah^-coi*  Aml- 
Mi^  wUeli  •odtled  tiM  god  diitiof  hk  ffilft&e( 
Gnli.  Haawf  ■cartilbii  II  wm  IwrtmrnJ  g  ti> 
If  A|mI1*  muI  AibflM.  tn  ilt  ovalrv  ww  fixKl  ti»< 
httl  «i  H^tutt,  ifbl^  terotd  all  wbo  hokmA  upon 
il  lil»  «loML  Lal«r  wiit«i«  101I  artiita  roprMwul 
(to  egb  as  «  &i«M  miftm  or  broMt-plcto,  fa  wbidb 
iliftO«i«oo*»  bftd  ii  wt,  Mid  with  whkk  Atiiao*  k 
«4ln  fgmiii  m  M19  proteiML    In  a  flfntaliv* 

ifioS,  a  gnniilplMliiilllM  aalwinl  ord« 
HWA.  Hia  JWS  IfurwrfBi  fa  tin  Urn  wyA 
(tliaUldfriill  mafhillknoatdalieiiiiM 
I  beiag  •iqoiiltitlj  ffi4^nu}t  uui  nutHtiou«^ 
ciT«u  WlMm  »  tittle  unrifiQ  it  ham  litwQ  tonjf 
•  la  ladia  willi  mat  efftset  m  mi  anlriitgwl  la 
t  of  dlaffbcaa  Md  djMsttttirx,  *tirj  it  h«i  raoMill/ 
roduoMi  a«  mkIi  late  Eag Uab  OMdloal  |moti«ii^ 
sua  of  tliatiad  it  ttaad  ta  a  food  mbmI  to 
rtioaaa,  and  in  Gajloa  tkm  DaMb  pPifMoa  a 
frooi  the  rind  A  dococtlaii  «f  ibt  rool  and 
«o{i{>owd  00  thm  Halabtf  ooMl  lo  h«  a 
f  ia  BypoQuoadilani^  iBaiaaciiioll^ 
F  Iba  Milt;  tod  dM  li^«i  ia  daooo* 
tat  aHiwiartc  ccw^afarta,  TIm  Itm  la 
i  oT«T  the  giaalar  part  «f  HladaalaB. 
JELriilC,  Aidibttbop  of  CanifnWf  b  tba  loatli 
emtasy^  waa  tlia  am  of  aa  £ari  iif  K^t^  and  ooa  of 
Ike  noai  liaaniad  maa of  bk  age.  He  iMgatDoa  Bttio* 
dkUao  monk  at  Abingdon  uodcr  AMiol  Atludwold» 
wh0,  wiian  promoteU  V>  the  •««  of  Winohaatar,  took 
MUdci  wUb  him  to  iaalnict  ihm  voutb  in  hk  oallia- 
dial  Ha  aahaaffaniilT  bacama  atibot  d  Si  Alhaa'a; 
ia  $99  ba  waa  «nalad  Bidiop  of  WUton;  and  ia  »9i  ha 
waatfanaiatadlQCaBterbiuy.  Ha  oonrooaad  a  Italia* 
fiaifln  Twalmlary.  which  wm  prlotia  hj  2ooamt, 
>  Iba  litla  of  a  Gk«i»ry  (Oiotl  1*551*).  JOfHc 
I  tianalaited  moil  oi  the  hiAt'jrie&l  booki  of  Ui« 
^Qbt  TuiMiiiHl,  and  oMKvna  for  tha  n^idaliaa  id  . 
» «igD^  iHiieh  am  InaiVted  in  SpaliBaa'i  G^aa- 

hiaaea  of  tha  1)ankh  mvml 
iOiittfwl.  Not,  ims.     Anrtl^ 

_>of   \  >'-4*l4   I 

by  **»T  ^'  of 

p-nMAktiom'U  worKis  luwj  lUN^tiY  cji  tjic  lacta 
i  wllSilha  till  of  tha  oaa  ara  rMvdad  ia  the 

LN  .  »  Gre»k  atitbor  wbo  tlvad 

L  Ha  waa  a  learaad  | 
and  Lm  Uf  t  two  worka  ooipilad  la  a  pretty 
l  a^la — a  coQadion  of  itofka  ina  aaaodotoi^  aad 
iicMi^ualhklofyolanlauaa  Of  Iba  fint  work,  oaa 
[^  tha  bMl  flriHoa  adbiooa  waa  paUkbad  by  Omo. 
l«iaa  al  I^aydco  (t7S1  V  ^*»  «•  i«  41a.  Lalar  aditkaia 
Ikta  boon  pabliahed  1  '<#Ki|C;  1780),  Vamj 

flPaik,  li05),  aad  bv  ^teiptig^  lfi(S4-e8>. 

tb  ehial  Talno  afina  ttum  iu  finntainifig  aaan/  j>aa< 
I  f  mm  worka  al  aldar  aathofi  whkh  ara  BOW  Uwi 


Dolda  Kataaaof  tiM  oMknt  fM^  of  Jfiadltk  bora 
AC  290,  dkd  16a  Ho  ooiii|a«ad  Faiwaiii  Unf  <d 
Mac»bn,  attl  ob  thk  aooMAoB  ablalMd  alrtaanK 
a&iea.  Dvrlaff  tbBlilB»|ii««aaf  bbimdlpL 
Ha  bam  Iba  laai  Uika  a  haniL  aad  thaakad  Iha  aade 
IhttI  «bav  bad  dmea  tham  lor  tlelfana  to  a»«t  bad 
lortitBa  biNB  Iha  HoBua  paopk.  Ha  waa  fathar  id 
Iha  foaowaad  Scifdo  AtHemtttm  tha  jouagor.  Hk 
falhar,  a  bcara  gaaaral  la  th«  aaaoad  Fiak  war, 
onwiaadad  aMi  «m  ekiB  al  tha  halUa  of  Cuuv, 

ti  MMdmAQpmoB  tmd  Bona.  Ba waa aald  to ha«a 
baaa  tba  aoa  of  AnMtm  ani  TaBOi^  md  aaii  to 
Hw^tor  tha  braraal  aOKM  tha  haroai  of  Thiy.  Ha 
k  lh<i  b<-fo  <il  tba  ^bd,  hi  whldi  hk  Ufak  lba» 
^  <  lie  nighl  of  Iha  aapCam  of  tVoy  by 
^^  waf«ad  ym  la  a  draam  to  Oy 
»..w  M*.  *w.«K<-#  of  bk  goda*  Mtmm  laahad  aoit- 
withalMA^  Ihii  wmriaig  to  Iba  fl|ghl»  hollbtegbl  ta 
rata.  AHv  Maai  waa  date  ha  fitaniad  •«  tha 
aoatiMsd  of  bk  Bwlhar  to  hk  baaiaL  aad  oarHad  off 
bk  falhai^  hk  ablU.  ina  Ilk  bcmabAd  fodi^  bal  h^ 
hkwMiAaMiitoihawBfMie»qfbkil(|»b    Witt 

to  b^  tha  ally  af  J&M%hal  tonUkd  bw  a  Mbaato 
ahaadoaad  Iha  altompl    f^o»  Ibflua  ha  iraat  to 

Datoa  to  oonaalt  iha  onMki    Mia 


t^iph  h«  waat  to  OHto,  fhaa  whioh  ha  waa  dHaan 
by  m  patiilaae^  Thaaea  ha  dbaOhal  hk  ooana  Ut 
tha  pconoBlory  of  Aotlaat,  whara  ha  oalabrak<l 
gamoa  to  hanmnr  of  ApoOa*  la  Mraa  ha  fi<ati*l 
EalmMd  AmiwiiaAa,     Ibaya  ha  aaikd  U 

aavtSpOad  BbBy  to  Cbpa  UtifaiBM  oa  Iha  atolwa 

ooaal,  whara  Aacbkia  dkd.    A  tonpail  drova  him 

OR  the  tbom  of  AffkBi  whara  DIda  PMilfad  hha 

:^,  and  darirad  to  drtah  aad  nafry 

mUu%  to  Ibaapkoda  of  tba  aaaoad 

«juT  tnir  I  i-tmim*  id  iha  Aiakl,  IM  laD  of  Troy  aad 

bk  watukfii^    Ja^ito^  howarar,  aUadfuJ  of  Iha 

fates,  aetkt  Matoary  to  Mntm,  ftnd  oomina.tulr«t  Um 

toaOl  Uw  Italy.    WhIkI  tha  dmirt  !<«d 

bar  Ufa  tm  tbv  ftiaafal  pila»  ifSaaaa  let  iik 

oOBBiiaDioaii  aad  waa  oaal  by  a  alurm  ua  the  *lM)raa 

«l  fikUy,  in  tha  domtoiooa  of  bk  Tiojaa  friaad 

Aoaata^  whara  ha  aiAafamtod  fvaanl  gamaa  to  1 

ofhkdaoMwlfhlbv.    Thawfiwc 

waary  of  a  aaafariag  lif%  and  faaillntod  1^ 

aat  Ara  to  tha  ahl u^  oit  whIA  ha  Bmfad  to  dnaft, 

lenrtn?  bebtod  tha  wooMB  aad  Iha  oUk.     Ia  Ihk 

're  waa  ooaflraioil  by  Aacbieea^  wbo  atlm**' 

L  In  a  diram  to  daaoaad  by  tba  aid  of  tba 

'iifenud  ragiaaa  altar  hk  arrtral  to 

the  cHy  Xaaato  aad  than  aatlad  for 

r  ,m4  Iha  albyt  aaar  Ottnua,  wbi» 

.4  mlitod  hk  daacaai  toto  tba 

n^m  hk  fathar  Aaohkoi,  and 

La*1  a  i^\*i  '^  gkdoua  daaltoim  of  hk 

laoi^  mmI  <  rana  of  Roaoa,    On  hii 


ooulffy  of  ibi  Im^ 

-  i-*ightar  lAftoto 

.  bat  laomtotii 

f  the  RalalL 

fwhkh, 

marrWd 

urn,  waa 

^    aiid  of 

city  of 

\«K:moiiWk 

'  JiiJL.  the 

•at 

«d 


Hooio.    r 

who  built     , 
Bomaoa  derivad  tha  J 
traditiiiiia  raapaotlBg 


^EXIGIklA— AERATED   WATER 


tbeir  late  iiitrrMliictlon  among  the  BommiB,  Me  Kte- 
bohr'a  Roman  Hittory,  chapter  entitled,  '  JSneui  uxid 
the  Trojaiu  in  LAtium/  Tlio  first  six  books  of  tha 
^neid  are  modelled  on  the  odventureii  of  UlyBset  in 
the  Ody»ey,  and  eontnin  more  variety  and  adventure 
than  uioae  that  follow,  which  are  founded  on  the 
pattern  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad. 

ENIGMA,  a  prfiposition  put  in  obftcure»  ambi- 
guouii,  and  getierally  contradictory  terms,  to  puzzle 
or  exerdfie  the  wit  in  finding'  out  its  meanliij;;  or  an 
obscure  diAcouree  covering  some  common  and  well- 
known  thing^  under  remote  and  uncommon  terms. 
Many  distlnrfuiflUed  poets  have  written  mmgmtm  in 
vtirse.  In  the  East  they  have  been  in  vogue  both  in 
ancient  and  nindem  times.  Every  nation  has  shown 
a  fondness  for  them  in  the  infancy  of  its  cultivation. 
A  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  learning  is  said  to  have 
l»een  cotnpmed  in  icnigmas.  In  these,  too,  the 
ancient  oracles  often  8|>oke.  But  the  Byrnbok  of  the 
ancient  religions  should  not,  aa  is  often  the  case^  be 
con foQU fled  with  ffini^^masi.  vEnigmaa  were  in  vogue 
among  the  JewsL 

/EULIAN  HAEP,  or  .^OLCS*  Haep,  wai  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  generally  a  simple  box  of  thin  fibrom 
wood  (often  of  deal),  to  which  nre  attached  a  number 
of  fine  c»tgnt  strings,  sometames  as  many  tis  fifteen^ 
•tretched  on  low  bridges  at  each  eml,  and  carefully 
tuned  m  bm  to  be  in  unison.  Iti  length  in  made  tt) 
correspond  with  the  mze  of  the  window  or  other  aper- 
ture in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed.  Its  width 
is  about  live  or  six  inches,  ita  de|jth  two  or  three. 
It  must  be  placed  with  the  strings  uppermost,  under 
which  is  a  cireulJU'  opening  in  the  centre,  as  in  the 
1  t-Uy  of  the  guitar.  Whtn  the  wind  blows  athwart 
the  strings  iu  prodnces  the  effect  of  a  choir  of  music 
in  the  air,  sweetly  mingling  all  the  harmonic  notes, 
and  swelling:  or  dimJniaiiiag  the  eoimda  according  to 
the  strength  or  weaknen  of  the  blast  A  simpler 
kind  of  ^^olian  harp  has  no  sonnrling-board,  but  con- 
■ists  merely  of  a  number  of  strings  extended  between 
two  deal  boards. 

.^OLIANS  (Greek,  Aioleia),  one  of  the  four  races 
into  which  the  ancient  Greek*  or  Hellenes  were 
divided,  and  acconUng  to  tradition  deriving  their 
name  from  jEoIub,  »on  of  Hellenj  and  jarandson  **( 
Deucalion.  The  district  of  .Ciilis  in  Thessaly  was 
their  original  abode,  from  which  they  spread  over 
other  parts  of  Greece.  In  early  times  they  were  the 
moit  nuraeroiui  and  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  racea 
They  chiefly  inhabited  Northern  Greece  and  the 
western  side  of  I'eIo|MPnnemi8.  They  appear  to  have 
bad  a  prcdilectitm  for  maritime  situations,  and  to 
have  t^hosen  Poseidon  as  their  chief  deity.  A  portion 
of  them  went  to  Lesbos  and  Tcnedos  and  the  north* 
west  shores  of  Asia  Elinor,  giving  the  territory  thus 
taken  poesesaion  of  tbe  name  of  ^Kolia,  Here  they 
possessed  a  number  of  cities,  and  long  continued  free: 
afterwards  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  CrcEMma, 
king  of  Lydiaj  them  of  the  Persiarm.  After  the 
failure  of  uie  great  Persian  InTudon  of  Greece,  they 
refined  their  liberty,  bnt  once  more  came  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  and  so  remained  till  the  time  vi 
Alexander.  At  length,  after  forming  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Pergamus,  they 
were  finally  incorporated  in  the  Koman  province  of 
Asia.  Their  language,  the  ^'Eolian  dialect,  was  one 
of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  Greek.  It  was 
cultivated  for  literary  purposes  chiefly  at  Lesbos,  and 
was  the  dialect  in  which  Alcaeua  and  "Sappho  wrote. 
ITieir  cjountry  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  tlie  world. 

/EOLIPILE  (.Eoli  pila,  the  ball  of  iEolua),  a 
spherical  vessel  of  metal,  with  a  pi|>e  of  small  aper* 
ture,  throQgh  which  the  vapour  of  heated  water  in 
the  ball  panes  out  with  octusiderable  noise;.     lb  ia  as 


known  to  the  ancients^  being  mentioned  by  VitrnTig^ 
and  WHS  used  by  natural  philosophers  ss  an  iostn- 
meut  fi>r  experiment,  among  other  things  to  illuitnte 
tlie  natural  cause  of  wind.  It  is  mentioned  b;  Dw- 
cartes  as  existing  in  his  day. 

-^OLUS,  in  Homer,  the  son  of  Hippotesv  iod  Idv  ' 
of  the  island  of  Lipara,  to  the  north  of  Sidlj.  Hs  m 
described  as  pious  and  just^  hospitable  to  stia&fen, 
and  the  inventor  of  sails;  having,  moreover,  (cgiigU 
the  course  of  tbe  win<b  with  the  utmost  exsctnss^ 
from  bis  own  ol>servation,  he  was  said  to  hav«  tb 
power  of  directing  their  course.  According  to  hlxf 
poets,  ^'Eolus,  sou  of  Hippotea,  was  the  great-enad- 
son  of  ^IColiis  the  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  His  dsagt- 
ter  Arne  had  a  son  by  Poseidon,  a  third  ,^bi,  <l 
whom  the  same  aooount  is  given  as  Homer  gives  cf 
his  father,  and  who  is  moreover  represented  m  Ibc 
god  of  the  winds. 

^ON^  a  Greek  word  signifying  life,  an  igc^  i&j 
sometimes  eternity,  but  used  by  the  Gnostics  to 
express  spirits  or  powers  that  had  emanated  froi 
the  Supreme  Mind  before  the  beginning  of  tilPi 
They  held  both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Is 
seons ;  but  as  they  denied  the  divine  origin  of  tbe 
books  of  Moses,  they  snid  tbut  the  spirit  which  tud 
inspired  him  and  the  pmpbeta  was  not  that  exillsd  ' 
seon  whom  God  sent  forth  after  the  ascesiias  tl 
Christ,  but  an  leon  very  much  inferior,  and  remoiei 
at  s  great  distance  from  the  Supreme  Being. 

^'EQUI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  oonspi«Rlo«i  hi 
the  wars  of  Rome.     They  inhabited  tbe  mixiBtak 
diatrict  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  (Tsvsi^ 
one)  and  Lake  Fucinus.     Their  origin  is  unknown: 
but  they  were  probably  akin  to  the  Yolsetsin,  with 
whom  they  were  io  constant  alliance.     They  enonm" 
tered  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  kings; 
but  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  was  after  tli« 
fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy.     They  then  begin  •<> 
make  extenfiive  encrDachioents  on  the  Laiijii^  w^ 
applied  to  tbe  Romans  for  assistance,  and  a  I'^'^'ft 
succession  of  wars  began  in  which  the  Romaiitsn>^ 
Latins  were  commonly  allied  against  the  Volicia*** 
and  the  /EqnL     Notwithstanding  occasional  defes'^ 
the  latter  alliance  continued   to  make  head,  i^^ 
numerous  Koman  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  th^^ 
^^(]iii.     They  were  defeated  by  Cincinnatus  is  B^tf* 
458,   about  which  time  they  had  reached  the  eol^ 
minating  point  «jf  their  power.     They  were  defestei 
again  by  the  dictator  Po«tumu8  Tubertns  in  IkC*  43ft, 
The  finsd  »tniggle  in  which  they  were  subdued  took 
place  about  B.C.  304-302.     Soon  after  they  were 
admitted  to  Roman  citisenship,  being  indnded  in 
the  new  tribes  Anit:nsis  and  Terentina.     Henceforth 
their  name  disappears  from  history;  but  the  iuhaha- 
tants  of  the  upper  valleys  began  to  be  called  «^ui^ 
culi,  by  which  they  are  mentioned  by  Virpl  aa 
predatory   mrnintaineers.      The   name   jSqulcubii' 
oocurs  in  PHny. 

..^RA^  or  Eba,  is  used  synonymously  with  tpoch 
for  a  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  serisa  oi  yam 
is  counted;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  aenaa  of  yaaia 
itself  which  has  elapsed  since  any  given  dateorepock 
The  word  mra  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  Crom 
the  abridgment  or  initial  letters  of  ^nnut  EnU  Auffwti, 
A.ER.A.,  a  mode  of  computing  time  in  Spain  htaa 
the  year  of  the  oonquBst  of  that  country  bj  Ibe 
llomjuis,  and  Voesius  favours  this  opinion.  For  a& 
account  of  the  different  eras  used  in  chronology  aee 
Epoch. 

AEliATED   BREAD.     See  Bread. 

AK BATED  WAIKU  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  SiCid  or 
oxygen.  Mineral  waters  used  for  medidnal  purpoaaa 
are  frequently  aerated  to  render  them  more  paJatahk 
and  exhilarnting.    Water  aim  ply  aerated  or  flavouxvd 


J 


AERONAUTICS. 


hydrogen  gaa  was  inucU  ll^^liter  thAU  air,  Dr,  Black 
of  Edinburjy^b  was  led  to  the  iJea  tlmt  a  thin  blad- 
der tilled  with  tbi8  gas  must  ascend  into  the  air, 
He  luade  the  cxpenioent  ii^ithout  succeaa,  but  tonk 
no  pains  to  ascertain  tbe  cmu^e  of  failure.  CkvaIIo, 
in  1782,  found  that  a  bladder  was  too  heavy,  and 
paper  not  air-tight,  Soajj- bubble*,  which  he  fiUed 
with  bydropeu  gas,  rmn  to  the  ceiling'  of  the  room, 
where  tbey  burst  In  this  and  the  followng  year 
the  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgoltier  of 
Avi^nonj  acting  on  tbe  observation  of  the  ascensicjn 
of  Hiuuke,  were  able  to  canse  several  bags  of  the 
naiure  of  ballooni  to  aacencl  by  rarefy invf  the  air  in- 
•idt;  them  by  means  of  a  fire  below.  But  though 
the  dertired  etfect  waa  protlneed  they  had  no  clear 
nor  correct  idea  of  the  cause.  They  did  not  attri' 
buto  the  asceTiiiinn  of  the  vessel  to  the  rarefxictinn 
of  the  air  iuch^sed  in  it  by  the  operation  of  the 
heatf  but  to  the  vapour  ilevelopetl  by  the  burning 
of  the  straw  or  other  matters.  These  experinienU 
rouned  the  attention  of  all  the  phihisophers  of  Parij*. 
A  Imlloon  was  cfmstructed  by  two  brothers  Robert^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Charles,  professor 
of  natural  philcis^jphy  in  Paria,  who  proposed  to 
inflate  it  with  hydrogen  gaa.  It  riise  3^12tJ  feet  in 
two  minutes,  disappeared  in  the  douda,  and  descended 
to  the  earth,  after  three- quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the 
village  of  Gone^se,  about  15  miles  from  Paris.  The>w 
two  balhitms  alrea^iy  repre&ented  two  distioct  prin- 
dplea  in  respect  to  the  source  of  elevating  power, 
the  one  being  inflated  with  common  air  rare  lied  by 
heat,  requiring  a  h re  to  keep  up  the  rarefaction,  the 
other  bein^  filled  with  ga^^  lighter  at  a  common  tern- 
]>GraturG  than  the  air^  and  thus  rendered  permanently 
buoyant.  Both  fonua  of  balloon  were  used  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  the  greater  safety  and  con- 
venience «>f  the  i^aaeous  in  1 1  at  ion  finally  prevailed. 
After  the  use  of  coal-gas  h»*l  been  introduced  it 
Atiperaeded  hydrogen  gas  for  in  Bating  lialloons.  It 
wa«  first  u*6d  by  Charles  Green  in  1821,  The  first 
"ine  any  person  ftscended  with  a  balloon  was  in  178.3 
Paris,  when  Pihltre  do  lloxier  ascended  50  feet 
l^ith  one  of  Joseph  Montgolher's,  thus  demonstrating 
tbat  a  balloon  might  carry  a  man  through  the  olr. 
In  Noveml>2;r,  1783,  a  m<trB  important  ascent  was 
made  by  Pildtre  de  Rozler  and  the  MarquU  d'Ar- 
landes.  But  the  daring  aeronauts  had  been  ex- 
posed to  considerable  danger,  the  lire  which  they 
earried  having  very  nearly  burned  them  and  their 
appuratuB  together.  A  few  flays  later  Clmrlba  and 
Kobert  ascended  in  a  balloon  inflated  with  bydroigeu 
gas.  The  balloon  was  spherical,  lid  feet  in  diameter, 
and  consisted  of  silk  coated  with  a  varnish  of 
caoutchouc.  The  car  for  the  aeronauts  was  attached 
to  aeveral  corda^  which  were  fastened  to  a  net 
<lrawn  over  the  upper  {mrt  of  the  hallooii.  A  valve 
waM  oonatnicted  above,  which  could  be  opened  from 
the  car  by  means  of  cords  and  shut  by  a  spring. 
This  served  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  gas.  if  tbey 
wished  to  descend  or  found  it  necessary  to  diminish 
iL  Un  December  I  the  voyage  was  cotmneuced 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileneit,  The  balluou 
quickly  rose  to  a  height  of  180(1  feet,  and  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Bpectatf»r«.  The  ai^ronnots 
ililigeutly  observed  the  baronieter,  threw  out  gnulu- 
ally  the  l)allaBt  tboy  ha<rl  taken  iu  to  ket^p  the  balloon 
stead y^  and  descended  safely  at  Nesle,  When  Kobert 
left  the  car  Charles  made  a  second  ascent  by  himself , 
Being  without  ballast  to  replace  the  weight  of  bit 
companion  be  hazarded  the  ajscent  with  the  lightened 
balloon.  It  rose  with  great  rapidity  to  a  height  of 
mQO  feet,  and  expanded  itself  with  such  force  that 
it  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces  hod  not  ChorleSp 
with  mnch  presence  of  tnind,  o|)ened  the  valve  to 
accommodate  the  quantity  of  gas  to  the  rarity  of 


the  smrrounding  atmosphere.  After  the  lapue  of 
half  an  hour  the  balloon  sunk  down  on  a  phuin  about 
3  miles  from  the  place  of  its  seeund  asoenL  In  thk 
ballotin  all  the  more  important  contrivances  uaed  in 
mndt^ru  balloouii  were  introduced.  In  the  ffi«<iBlMl 
p'Hut  of  guiding  a  halloon  in  the  air  no  prugit*  hm 
been  niMle,  and  other  improvements  are  of  coiiiptn> 
theiy  little  moment.  From  this  time,  acooifdiqglv; 
thti  innumerable  experiments  ma<ie  in  a«cendlOf  n 
halliions  have,  except  in  res|iect  to  two  appUoit^ 
extremely  little  interest  The  two  respeote  ia  whiek 
it  hm  been  attempted  to  turn  balloona  to  pntitiol 
account  are  in  TnakJRg  surveys  and  oonveyioir  iniar' 
mation  in  war,  and  in  making  experiments  for  ideB' 
tific  purposes  in  the  upper  air. 

In  November^  1783,  the  first  balloon  waa  weaX  Vf 
in  England  by  Count  Zambeccari.  The  first  hanai 
being  who  ascended  from  British  soil  in  a  ballooa  «« 
J.  Tytler  (called  *' Balloon  Tytler"),  an  eictemiti 
contributor  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyctopeviis 
Britannica,  who  made  two  short  ascents  of  from  S5<« 
to  GOO  feet  from  Comely  Gardens,  Edinborgfa,  ia 
August,  1784.  Tlie  next  aerial  voyage  in  Bntsia 
was  performed  by  Lunardi,  an  Italian,  wbo  aacttided 
from  Ijondr>n  on  the  21st  of  September,  1784.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  ascended  from  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  and  other  places  in  Scotland.  Blanchard 
hml  alrea4ly  ascended  several  times  in  France  when 
be  detiir mined  to  cross  the  channel  between  ~ 
and  France,  which  is  about  23  miles  wide,  ia  a 
loon  tilled  with  hydrogen  gas.  He  succeeded  ia 
bold  attempt  January  7,  1785,  aocompanied  by 
American  gentleman,  Or,,  Jeffries.  Abtnitcoeo'i ' 
they  left  the  Engliiih  coast,  and  at  half>paitt«o 
on  the  French*  Blanchardwaa  the  first  wboei 
mented  with  a  parachute.  On  his  aaoent 
.Strafiborg  in  1737,  when  be  had  attained  an 
tion  of  6000  feet,  he  detached  from  the  I; 
the  ]mrachute,  with  a  dog  in  a  basket  tnapended 
from  it.  iVfter  being  a  good  deal  driven  about  by 
the  wir,  1  the  dog  reached  the  ground  in  taleljr. 
M.  Garnerin,  whose  aerial  voyages  were  nnmenoi 
and  odventurons,  repeatedly  descended  by  a  pan- 
chute  from  his  balloon  after  it  bad  reached  a  great 
height  Gameriu's  parachute,  represented  in  fig.  1" 
was  like  an  open  umbrelhw  It  oscillated  violently ' 
desceuding*  Cocking  introduced  an  improvement  * 
by  giving  it  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone ;  but  hai 
made  his  parachute  of  bod  material  he 
from  its  bursting  on  the  first  experiment. 

For  military  purposes  the  balloon  has  been  most 
freely  used  by  the  French.  Soon  after  the  ooiD' 
mencement  of  hostilities  in  the  revolationory  war 
an  o^ironautio  academy  waa  founded  at  Meudoo,  a 
baEoon  corps  accompanied  the  army,  and  during  ~ 
campaign,  and  parti culiirly  before  the  battle 
FkuniB,  Teconnaisaancefl  were  mude.  In  the  II 
campaign  of  XaiKileon  III.  balloons  were 
and  a  reconnaiiisance  was  made  before  Solferioo^ 
These  balloons  were  managed  not  by  a  ndlitary  corps, 
but  by  the  professional  ai'ronauta  the  brothers  Ged- 
ard.  The  Godards  preferred  fire  to  goa  ballooaa 
liallcxins  were  also  nsed  by  the  Federals  thronj^bimt 
the  American  civil  war.  Borne  balloon  expenmeots 
were  ma^le  at  Aldersbot  iu  18(32-63,  but  witboot 
practical  result  The  occasion  on  which  balloons 
proved  of  greatest  military  service  waa  during  the 
fiiege  of  Pari^  in  1S70-71.  They  were  constantly 
yoed  as  a  means  of  commimication  between  the 
beoieged  city  and  the  country.  Mesaoges  wsxe 
returned  by  means  of  carrier  pigeona  vent  out  in  the 
balloons.  No  fewer  than  nxty-four  balloons  carried 
persona  oa  well  as  messages;  and  it  was  by  me^ns 
a  balloon  that  Gambetta  eacaped  from  Paris  to 
ganiaa  the  reustanoe  of  the  proviuoea  to  the  invadi 
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U»e  lAsrotiAtiU  moet  celebrated  for  thti  fre- 

ijwiMTy  ctf  tbeir  exotirnoiu  are  Blanohiwti,  Charlea 

iirtcu,   Limiteaaut    Gale,    Nadar,   Wise,    Coxwell, 

iMard,  iiamerin,  and  Sadler.     Green  excels  all  the 

«|h[ic%  beiog  credited  with  52fl  asotints.     Cif  balloon 

Moenlii  for  mere  aniusemect  by  far  tbe  cheater  num- 

bff  have  been  made  from  Englantt     Tbe  first  bnl- 

Idob  a«e«nti  for  tcicntific  piirfjti^es  were  mmle  in 

Ihaot  and  BoHda  in  1804,  la  which  year  Me(i.Hr».  Gaj 

UmmUkd  Biol  of  Paria  attaine<l  a'he1;;ht  of  13,000 

kd,  and  made  teveral   magnetic  and   bu-ometric 

eipaimeiiU.     Gay  Luarac  soon  after  repeated  tbe 

operiment  and  roae  to  23,0(^0  feet.     He  found  no 

iHcralioa  in  the  magnetic  force,  and  tbe  air  wbicb 

btbroagbt  down  far  aoalysia  waa  found  to  have  the 

.  pot  oooiiMiiikion  aa  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

;  T^  IhenDoaieler  fell  during  tbe  ascent  from  82""  t^i 

K  y  Fahr*      In  Joly,    ISr.O,  Messrs.   Bixio  and 

t  from  Paria  reached  an  elevation  of  23^000  feet, 

►  tbojr  found  tbe  temperature  as  low  a«  -  38" 

*  i  1S:^2  Mr,  Welah  made  four  asoenta  at  tbe 

B  of  tbe  committee  of  the  Kew  0b8er¥atory. 

\  beigbi  he  attained  was  2^2,930  feet»  the 

llMBp^ratiire  experienced  waa  -  10'''5,  tbe  de- 

I  temperature  wax  regular. 

1m  floAnaqneooe  of  the  action  of  tbe  British  Asso« 

«IiIImi  Mr.  Glaiaber  undertook  a  serieB  of  asoents^ 

«U  mi  owried  out  between  1862-da    These  are 

tyltf  the  most  numenyafl,  syitematic,  and  best  ap- 

pvolid  isriea  of  eicumoni  of  obeenratioik  which  have 

vel  bm  made.     Twenty ^eigbt  ascenta  were  acoom- 

Hnbsl  b  aU.     In  the  majority  of  them  Mr.  Glaisber 

■aiilj  aoeoiKipaiiied  tnp«  made  for  popular  euter^ 

iteMlt  foom    tbe   Crystal    Palace   grounds,    but 

iirtMH  cteofaiona  were  solely  devoted  to  science, 

iod  06  mtva  of  them  ^reat  heights  were  attained. 

Aonhi;  tbe  instrument*  used  for  ftdentitic  obscrva- 

ligi  were  Daoiell's  and  Eegaault'a  hygronietora,  dry 

ttd  «H  bulb  thermometers,  aDerotd  and  mercurial 

^■raaeCeni  an  electrometer,  a  magnet  for  horizontal 

^ibntlon.     Nat  only  did  the  observations  made  la 

(faae  eEenislona  differ  in  many  detaik  from  others 

ily  made,  but  the  observations  made  at  similar 

I  at  different  times  varied  so  mudh  as  to  show 

i  tbe  upper  regions,  as  on  the  surface  of  the 

,  the  a^'^nad  and  meteorological  phenomena  are 

I  ifrflcnDpIex  and  diversified  that  only  long  and  faniiHar 

ffhervailon  wonld  suffice  to  establish  data  for  deter- 

BiBiDg  ^e  lawa  by  which  they  are  regulated.    The 

^ImA  aaevnl  waa  made  on  7th  September,  1862. 

(M  1Mb  ooeuiicRi,  on  whioh  Mr.  Cozwell  waa  with  the 

alfoaMit,  it  wai  detemdned  to  asoend  as  high  as 

pO»51il%  and  the  height  reached,  which,  by  the  uic»t 

tattitii  estimate,  waa  37,000  feet  or  7  miles,  for  ex- 

essda  that   hitherto  attained   by  any  other   aerial 

teyi^cra.     But  the  excursionists  were  for  a  time  in 

Wmb  ttej  luid  reached  an  altitude  of  5  miles  the 
tWfomtw  bad  hMea.  to  -  r  Fabr.  Mr.  GUisber 
had  oootiiiQed  to  make  bis  obsenrations  with  comfort, 
bat  Mr.  Cojcwell,  who  had  to  make  greater  exer- 
tiotti  in  mastMing  the  balloon,  had  for  some  time 
koed  diffioalty  in  breathing.  About  forty  -n  Ine 
^  •  starting,  when  the  thermometer  read 
-5*;  btRMneter,  oormted,  10'80  inches,  Mr,  Glaiaher 
emtiefseed  a  diifficalty  in  seeing  minute  objects,  and 
and  Mr.  CfTxwell  to  help  him  to  read  hjs  iustru* 
ttmlik  The  lialloon  wbUe  ascending  had  made  a 
tutttofy  movement  so  fast  that  Mr.  Gl^her^  though 
pfovidtd  with  Tesy  sensitive  dry  plates,  bad  been 
"  I  i»  tain  a  view  with  liis  camera  of  the  magni- 
ekMld  piPHM>eta  beneath  them,  which  presented 
aiOffiM  wM  with  endless  hilla,  mountain  cJiaina. 
«Eid  now-white  tnaases.  This  rotatory  motlou  had 
kiiiifA  Am  fty  liaet  m  th^t  ^ir.  Coawell,  mi  a 


fearful  risk  to  himself,  bad  to  mount  from  the  car  to 
tbe  ring  by  which  it  was  suspended  in  order  to  dis- 
engage  it  'At  this  time/  says  Mr.  Glaiaher^  *I 
l<iokt5<l  at  the  barometer  and  found  it  to  he  10 
inches^  still  decreasing  fast;  iU  true  reading  there- 
for© -was  9^  inches  {it  required  a  eorroction  of  ^  inchK 
implying  a  height  of  251,000  feet.  Shortly  afterw  ard.^ 
I  laid  my  arm  upon  the  table,  posaesaed  of  ita  fall 
vigour,  and  on  being  desirous  of  using  it  I  found  it 
(Kjvvtfrless;  it  muiit  have  lost  ita  pOMer  momtjntarily. 
I  tried  to  use  the  other  arm  and  foimd  it  pouerle^ia 
alao.  I  then  tried  to  shake  myself  and  succeeded  in 
shaking  my  body.  I  stiemenil  to  have  no  limbA.  1 
then  looked  at  the  barometer,  a.iid  whilst  doing  so 
my  head  fell  ou  my  left  dhcmlder*  1  struggled  and 
fibook  my  body  again,  but  cnuld  not  move  my  anmk 
I  got  my  head  upright,  but  for  an  inatnnt  only,  when 
it  fell  on  my  right  shoulder,  and  then  I  fell  back- 
wards, my  b»ck  re«tiu|;  against  the  side  of  the  car 
and  my  head  on  its  ed^je ;  in  this  [wsition  my  eyes 
were  directed  towards  IVIr,  Cuxwell  in  the  ring,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  speak  but  could  not,  when  in  an 
instant  intense  black  darkness  came ;  the  optic  nerve 
iinally  lost  power  suddeuly.  I  was  still  conscious, 
with  as  active  a  brain  as  at  the  present  moment  while 
writing  this.  I  thought  I  had  been  seized  with 
asphyxia,  and  that  I  Bhould  experience  no  more,  as 
death  woidd  come  unless  we  spet-nlily  descended; 
other  thoughts  wero  actively  entering  my  mind  when 
I  suddenly  became  unconscious  as  on  going  to  sleep. 
I  cannot  tell  anything  of  the  fien«e  of  bearing:  tbe 
perfet't  BtiUiiesa  and  »ilenp©  of  the  regions  6  milee 
from  the  earth  (and  at  this  time  we  were  between  6 
and  7  miles  high)  is  such  that  no  sound  reaches  the  ear, 
.  .  .  Whilst  powerless  I  heard  tbe  woni*  '  tempera- 
ture* and  'obaervation,'  and  I  knew  Mr,  Coxwell 
was  in  tbe  oar  speaking  to  me  and  endeavouring  to 
arouae  me ;  tbei^ore  coosciooKieeft  and  hearing  had 
returned.  I  then  heard  him  speak  more  emphati* 
Cidly,  but  I  could  not  see^  apeak,  nor  move,  d  heard 
him  again  say,  *  Do  try— now  do,'  Then  I  »aw  the 
instrumenta  dimly,  then  Mr.  Coxwell,  and  very 
shortly  saw  clearly.  I  roee  in  my  seat  autl  looked 
round  as  though  waking  from  sleep,  thouj^^h  not 
refreshed  by  sleep,  and  said  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  '  I  have 
been  InscnBible.'  He  said,  *You  have,  and  I  too 
very  nearly,  I  then  drew  up  my  lega^  wbicb  bad 
been  extended  before  roe,  and  took  a  i>encil  in  my 
hand  to  begin  nbaervations.  Mr.  Coxwell  told  me 
that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  bands,  which  were 
black,  and  I  poured  brandy  over  them.'  Mr.  Glaisber 
estimated  the  time  during  which  he  was  totally  in- 
sensible at  seven  minutes,  ^Ir.  Coxwell  had  felt 
piercing  cold  whilst  in  tbe  ring.  When  attempting 
to  leave  it  he  fonnd  bis  haudM  frozen,  and  had  to 
place  his  arms  on  tbe  ring  and  drop  down.  When 
attempting  to  approach  Mr.  Glaisber  he  found  insen- 
sibility coming  over  hiiu  and  could  not  move.  Hav- 
ing lost  the  \i»e  of  bis  hands  he  seized  the  cord  with 
his  teeth  and  succeeded  in  opening  the  valve.  Tbia  act 
alone  appears  to  have  saved  them.  No  inconvenience 
was  ex))erienced  after  recovery  from  their  temporary 
insensibility,  and  on  landing  at  a  place  where  there 
wero  no  conveyances  Mr.  Glaisher  walked  between 
7  and  8  miles.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gbuaher'a  obsenra- 
tiona  ceased  tbe  ascertained  height  was  29^000  feet, 
and  the  rate  of  ascent  was  lOOO  feet  per  minQte; 
when  he  resumed  observations  they  were  deaoemding 
at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  per  minute.  In  another 
ascent,  made  on  2dtb  June,  1863,  aome  very  remark- 
able and  unexpected  phenomena  were  observed  The 
ascent  was  begun  at  three  minutea  past  one  <m  a 
cloudy  afternoon  after  a  bright  morning.  They 
entered  douda  at  4000  feet  and  expected  soon  to  pass 
theiD,  but  in  thii  their  ejEperienee  mm  different  trom 
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tbftt  of  f««raier  occasions.  At  9000  feet  they  heard 
the  sound  of  wind  occaaioned  by  contrary  currents. 
They  then  entered  a  dry  fog,  which  continued  to 
r2,U00  ftietj  and  waa  fullowed  by  a  wet  one.  At 
15,000  feet  the  fo^'  became  drier,  at  17,00f)  fet-t 
^IdMDs  of  the  »un  wore  seen.  At  18,500  feet  the  fi^-j 
aipun  became  wetting.  At  20,000  feet  the  aun  wjis 
juat  visible.  Fog  was  again  experienced  for  1000  feet. 
At  the  hiijcheat  point  reached,  *23,00U  feet,  the  aky 
waa  everywhere  covered,  above,  below,  around,  with  , 
dark  cltiuds  i^f  a  stratus  character  with  cirri  stiJl 
bighen  In  deacendin^^  they  pa&aed  tlirough  a  fail!  of 
rauL  and  below  it  a  HuouHtumi.  "When  dcdceuding 
cm  one  occasion  near  sunset  Mr»  tilaiaher  observed  a 
great  uniformity  of  tenjpcratiire  during  his  descent. 
This  led  to  his  waking  several  ascents  after  euntet 
ill  order  to  ol^erve  the  temperature.  loatead  of 
diminiahing,  as  during  the  day,  the  temperatnie  waa 
found  on  one  oocasion  ftctually  to  iacreaAO  np  to 
ima  feet,  the  riso  being  from  56""  to  59"%  and  it 
WM  tested  by  repeated  ascents  and  descents^  On 
anuther  occiision  the  temponitnre  was  fnund  hifirher 
up  to  900  feet  than  on  the  surface;  The  temper- 
ature was  fi>iind  to  be  greatly  afTocted  by  the  state 
of  the  clouds.  Thus  when  ascending  beneath  a  dense 
cloud  the  temperature  fell  at  a  steady  rate.  On  en- 
tering the  cloud  the  temperature  actually  began  to 
rise  until  the  cloud  was  cleared,  when  it  again  com- 
menced to  fall  at  the  same  uniform  rate  nd  befnrc 
A  similar  [thenomenon  occurred  with  nound,  When 
pawing  through  a  cloud  sounds  from  the  earth  could 
be  hsMFd  al  much  greater  dbtancea  from  the  e.irth 
thaa  oiberwise,  but  when  distant  clouds  intervened 
the  pmmdii  were  arrested  and  did  not  reach  them. 
On  one  point  Glolsher's  observations  led  to  a  different 
concltisiun  from  those  of  previous  observers.  The 
time  of  vibration  of  the  horizontal  magnet  waa 
proved  by  careful  observation  to  bo  longer  than  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Great  variations  were 
ohaenred  in  the  currents  of  the  air.  Sometimes  the 
direotioD  was  uniform  to  -O^OOO,  at  others  it  changed 
at  500  feet  firom  the  ground,  and  at  times  in  ascend- 
ing' opposite  currents  were  encountered  at  various 
hfaightii.  One  curious  and  seemingly  inexpUcabk 
oircumstance  is  recorded,  that  the  dbtanoe  traverseil 
Wtween  ascent  and  descent,  without  allowing  for 
deviations  of  route  owing  to  contrary  currents,  was 
always  much  greater  than  the  borizontal  movement 
of  the  wind  measured  by  the  anemometer.  The 
action  of  the  puljie  was  found  to  increaae  gradually 
in  ascending,  reaching  110  at  20,000  feet 

As  a  recent  event  in  the  history  of  bjdlooning  wo 
may  mention  the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Powell, 
M.P.,  lost  his  life  in  I>ec,  1S81.  This  gentlennan 
along  with  two  others  bad  travelled  in  a  balloon 
from  Bath  to  Bridport  in  Dorsetshire.  On  n earing 
the  eea  they  attempted  to  deaceud,  when  the  hiillonu 
struck  the  ground  so  violently  that  two  of  the  occu- 
pants were  thrown  out,  after  which  it  ascended,  went 
out  to  sea,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Early  in 
18S2  Colonel  Buroaby  crossed  the  English  Channel 
to  France  by  ballocai,  a  feat  which,  however,  liad 
been  several  times  previonsly  performed. 

We  have  already  described  several  of  the  objects 
shown  in  PL  I.,  which  illustrates  a  scries  of  contri- 
vances that  have  from  time  U*  time  been  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  science  of  aerial  navigation. 

Fig.  S  is  a  representation  oi  the  captive  balloon 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Giffard,  which  performed  a  serieii 
of  rcguhu*  a^centa  in  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1  S7d. 
It  was  by  far  the  largest  aerostat  ever  constructed, 
its  dimensions  being  118  ft,  1  in.  diameter,  with  a 
cubical  capacity  of  SS2,915  feet,  and  it»  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  was  over  ISO  feet.  The  car 
^fig.  t))  accommodated  £2  persons,  was  constructed 


chiefly  of  wood,  and  of  an  annnlar  shape,  < 
of  a  circular  gallery  20  ft.  diameter,  with  »i_ 
the  centre  baling  a  diameter  of  13  ft.  throngti  vlHsh 
the  attachment  rctjie  paosed  from  tho  haUooa  le  Ifas 
engines  on  the  earth.  The  car  was  suspemied  by 
cords  from  a  small  steel  ring,  which  itself  waa  sgtia 
attached  to  a  larger  ring  composed  of  steel  plata^ 
secured  to  the  netting  which  enveloped  the  barioim 
Eight  mooring  ropes  were  attached  to  this  ls«l  rinf; 
liy  means  of  which  the  balloon  waa  secured  to  tba 
ground  when  an  ascent  waa  not  being  made.  IW 
cable  rope  which  kept  the  *  monster  *  in  check  v ss 
not  of  a  uniform  diameter,  but  tapered  from  2  56  n> 
at  the  bottom  to  335  ina.  at  the  top,  and  wis  \99$ 
feet  long,  attached  at  the  up|ier  end  to  a  djumo* 
meter  (fig.  10)  and  at  the  lower  end  to  a  windtsj; 
drum  5  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  which  waa  liriven  by  a 
pair  of  horiMnUl  engines  of  3€0  H-P.  The  bslloMs 
was  also  equipped  with  everything  necessaiy  fsrsa 
aerial  voyage,  consisting  of  ballast  bags,  gn^mdi^ 
and  cordage,  in  case  by  any  unforeseen  aoddent  it 
might  have  parted  its  cable.  Both  the  asc«ut  sad 
descent  of  this  immenae  aerostat  were  said  to  he 
quite  easy  and  free  from  any  sense  of  motion,  and  it 
was  always  brought  to  its  mootinga  witboot  tlM 
slightest  Jerk.  When  on  the  ascent  the  engines  w«re 
reversed  by  the  power  of  the  balloon,  and  the  stesm 
being  cut  oil  they  wer«  converted  for  the  time  baiii2 
into  compressing  air-pumps,  obtaining  am  inotssea 
resistance  as  the  unwinding  proceeded,  CKMiiig  the 
balloon  to  come  gently  to  rest  at  the  extoanity  of 
Its  range.  The  material  of  which  it  was  constracCod 
was  a  compound  fabric,  consisting-  first  of  a  layer  of 
muslin,  tben  a  layer  of  pure  india-rubber,  next  a 
thickness  of  linen  canvas,  and  a  second  thickness  of 
inHi^ruhbeTi  folio  wed  by  another  layer  of  canvsA. 
then  a  thickness  of  vidcanized  india-rubber,  aati 
lastly  a  layer  of  inufllin,  forming  together  a  comi)act 
Hevible  material,  after  which  the  outer  surface  wia 
varuiahed  with  liuHced-oil  and  lithai^^  and  lastly 
covered  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.  The  liettiliig 
which  inclosed  the  balloon,  and  of  which  we  gite 
an  illustration  (tig,  11),  was  differently  oonstnicied 
frdui  that  of  all  previously  constructed  balloons,  it 
WAS  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  all  knots,  for 
the  cords  of  which  it  was  made  were  nearly  ^  io. 
in  diameter,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  imagined  whst 
sort  of  'knob'  would  have  been  produced  had  the 
meshes  been  joineil  in  the  ordinary  way  aa  shown  in 
Bg.  12.  Fig.  11  represents  exactly  the  method  eC 
connection  to  half  its  natural  size,  llie  points  si 
iuteraection  were  connected  by  being  botmd 
closely  with  tarred  twhia^  and  in  order  ta  previ 
the  ligatures  from  doing  injury  to  the  balloon  et 
juncture  was  covered  with  an  envelope  of  kid  cut  oat 
in  a  cruciform  shape.  Two  large  valves  were  also 
Btted,  the  upper  one  being  21^  ins.  diameter  and 
the  lower  one  being  314  i^^  diameter,  and  these  were 
balanced  so  carefully  that  the  slightest  increase  of 
pressure  within  the  balloon  caused  the  lower  and 
larger  valve  to  open  automatically  in  order  to  permit 
the  escape  of  gas,  if  necessary,  from  pressure.  The 
total  weight  of  tbb  bidloun  with  its  materials  was 
given  at  13^  tons,  and  when  loaded  with  paasesgen 
it  lifted  a  weight  of  over  21  tons.  The  dynamometer 
was  simply  one  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Fig.  14  represents  the  car  of  an  ordinary  balloon 
containing  two  acientihc  observers  accompanied  by 
their  iutttruments. 

a£kuS1'ATIC  press,  a  simple  contrivance  for 
rendering  the  prt^sure  of  the  atmosphere  available 
for  extracting  the  colouring  nuitter  from  dye- woods 
and  similar  pur^H)ses.  A  horizontal  partition  divides 
the  machine  into  two  parts,  llie  lower  part  is  con- 
nected with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of  which  the  air 
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ttn  be  withdrawn  from  it,     TLe  matter  from  which 

the  Bubfttance  k  to  be  extracted  i&  hud  apon  the  p&r- 

tiiioD^  which  it  petf orated,  nod  a  pej*fo»ted  caver  is 

^|Im|A  o%-er  it.     UpoQ  this  the  liquid  iu tended  to 

■HHtbe  extract  i&  poured,  mad,  the  pum{i  being 

'    TQl%Qd,  ]a  forced  thioagh  the  pores  of  the  partition 

(0  the  luwer  v  easel,  isarjing  the  colour  or  other 

auluble  matter  with  it. 

AtEOSTATICa,  thftt  branch  of  phyiical  science 
vhich  treats  of  the  we%bt,  pressure,  and  eqnUihniim 
4  ur  and  other  elastic  tlufda,  and  of  the  equilibnum 
d  bodies  sustained  in  them.  It  ia  sometimes  tis<>d 
Bilead    ^  udVj.     See  AiB,  AiB-PUMP,  Baho* 

^S*  '  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  the 

rnal  and  opponent  of  DemostheneSy  was  bnm  in 
Attics^  in  the  demns  of  Cothoddie.  His  father, 
Mworrting  to  Demosthenes,  was  the  ilave  of  a  icho<>l« 
■mIv,  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  dancer  and 
1  iirottitute,  who  pursued  her  yeoatioin  after  her 
Mrru^  in  her  own  boose*  As  .ASKhinea  himself 
md  hu  brothers  held  honourable  positions  in  the 
Athadsn  commonwealth,  one  of  his  brothers  ha^ing^ 
lor  thrse  jeara  been  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals, 
it  k  probable  that  these  accounts  of  the  meanness  of 
Ui  ttigin  ha?e  been  exaggerated  bj  party  malice^ 
Hk  £s&«r  was  poor,  and  kept  a  school,  in  which 
MtAiam  in  bis  jnoth  performed  menisl  offices  not 

Piamgd  boncmrable  in  a  £fee-bom  Atheninn.  Ao- 
Mcdhiig  to  Demosthenes,  his  father  was  named 
T^ioacs;  \mt  .^^Eschines,  in  order  to  make  him  appear 
tf  bettar  family,  called  him  Atrometoo.  After  assist- 
iQ|  in  his  father's  school  ^^Eschinea  was  employed 
is  pfofciiopal  gymnast  He  underwent  the  usual 
HOai  of  mOitaiy  serrioa,  waa  employed  as  a  scribe 
Of  the  statesmen  AHstophon  and  Eubulus,  went 
1^  the  stage  as  an  actor,  and  served  with  cUatinc- 
kw  in  as^eral  important  campaigns,  particularly 
tban  of  Mantineia  and  Tamyme.  Aiter  the  last- 
tmtd  battle  he  was  sent  to  carry  home  the  news  of 
1^  *ietoiy,  and  obtained  a  crown  as  the  reward  of 
biifaknir.  He  had  already  begun  to  acquire  re puta- 
tiflD  ss  a  public  speaker,  and  was  at  first  a  zealous 
<i|)ffliieat  d  the  growing  poiwer  of  Macednn.  In 
SIB  be  was  sent  to  the  PelnpoimesuB  to  secure  a 
mttonof  Ibe  Greeks  against  Philip,  hut  failing  in  his 
vikofm  he  became  «>nTinced  of  ita  impracticabHiity. 
He  WIS  afterwards  employed  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Pbilip,  and  continued  thereafter  steadfastly  to  sup^ 
port  the  Macedonian  alliance.  Though  openly  accused 
of  bcib«ry,  he  was  for  a  long  period  employed  and 
touted  by  tbe  Athenians,  among  whom  he  beaded 
tin  Mioedoniaa  party,  but  having  failed  in  b.c.  330 
B 1  praaecalion  agahist  Cteslphon  for  propoeing  to 
a  crown  of  gold  upon  Demosthenes,  on  which 
Dcsnostbenes  made  his  celebrated  oration 
on  tbi  crown,  be  withdrew  from  Athens,  Although 
thk  tccnsation  had  been  delayed  till  the  Macedonian 
farty  was  predominant^  iEschinea  did  not  obtain  the 
Bomber  of  votes  (one-Mth)  necessary  to  free  him 
^  a  fine  of  30€0  drachmas  for  bringing  a  false 
■AAttBtion.  He  afterwards  employed  himself  for 
"■tBd  ^ears  teaching  rhetoric  in  Ionia  and  Caria. 
Aftir  the  death  of  Alcitander  (aa  3-23)  he  wtnt  to 
^jd«^  and  established  a  school  of  eloquence.  He 
^  It  Samoa^  &c,  314.  Three  of  tbe  orations  of 
^uMam  are  extant — ono  made  against  Timarchiis, 
^  lociiaed  him  after  his  aeoond  embassy  to  Philip 
^  hniag  been  bribed ;  another  oration  on  the  em« 
^■■ttf;  and  a  third  agoinj^t  Ctuaiphon.  He  is  said 
^  wi  lead  this  oration  to  his  pupils  at  Bhod^  and 
Qfttiiilr  mprnasing  surprise  at  his  failure  he  replied, 
TtQ  wion^  oeaae  to  be  astonished  if  you  had  heard 
^■^"^cllinnni '  There  are  also  twelve  letters  ascribed 
lo  MtAim^m  hat  thny  are  not  consldeied  genuine. 


The  earliest  edition  of  the  oratiooa  was  by  Aldus 
ManutluB  in  his  CoUectio  Rhetorum  linfconim 
(Venice,  1513);  the  edition  of  J.  Bekker  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Oratorea  Attici  (Oxford,  1822). 

^^ISCHYLUS,  the  first  in  order  of  time  of  the 
three  great  traijic  poets  of  Greece,  waa  bom  at 
FJeusiA,  in  Attica,  in  ac.  625.  Euphorion,  his 
fatlier,  was  probably  connected  with  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter,  and  he  is  said  bimaelf  U*  have  been 
inhlated.  In  ac.  499  he  made  bis  tirat  ajtpearanoe 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of  tragedy,  but  was  not 
Huooesaful.  Before  attaining  his  first  triumph  he  had 
to  appear  as  tux  actor  on  &  grander  scene.  He  was 
present,  and  highly  distinguiahed  himself^  at  the 
battles  of  Maratlion,  Artendjium,  Salaznii,  and  Pla- 
t»a.  His  brothers  were  equally  distinguished  as 
warriore  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence. 
^^Ischylua  unquestionably  must  have  gained  aa  a 
poet  by  his  experience  iu  this  momentons  straggle, 
and  prohalily  too  his  fame  aa  a  warrior  would  help 
to  recommend  his  cctmpOAitious  as  a  poet  to  his 
countrymen.  His  first  victijry  was  aubteved  in 
ac.  484.  The  names  of  the  pieces  which  composed 
his  trilogy  at  this  time  are  not  known,  llie  Persie, 
the  earliest  of  his  extant  pieoos,  formed  part  of  a 
trilogy  which  gained  the  prize  in  ac.  47*2.  Altogether 
he  is  reputed  to  have  composed  seventy  tragedies 
and  gained  thirteen  triumphs.  In  the  satirZoal  pieoea 
whidi  accompanied  the  trilogy  of  tmgediaa  ba  is 
said  also  to  have  been  a  master.  Only  sevon  of  his 
tragedies  are  extant  They  are-^The  Feisiana,  The 
Seven  against  Thebes,  The  SuppliantSj  Prometheus, 
Agamemnon,  Choepbori,  and  The  Eumenides.  The 
lost  three  form  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  repre* 
I  minted  in  ac.  45S,  between  which  date  atul  that  of 
The  Fersixms  the  others  were  brought  out;  but, 
nccording  to  a  suggestion  of  Bockh,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Oreeteia  in  ao.  458  was  a  repetition  in 
the  absence  of  the  [:)oet.  In  B.C.  4$8  he  was  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  and,  according  to  tbe  testimony  of 
Plutarch,  be  retired  through  mortification  at  this 
defeat  to  the  court  »>f  Hicpo,  king  of  Syracuse.  Of 
the  fact  of  his  residence  at  Syracuse  at  this  time 
there  ap[]exrs  to  be  no  doubt,  and  witbcnit  nscrihiog 
his  retirement  to  mere  jealousy,  there  are  suthciontly 
probable^  leaaona  for  associating  it  with  bis  defeat. 
^'Sschylus  behmged  to  the  old  aristocratic  party,  which 
hod  long  been  on  the  decline.  Ilis  rival,  Sopbocleiii, 
whose  first  appearance  bad  thus  been  honoured  with 
a  triumph  over  so  great  a  cnmpetiUir,  was  favoured 
by  tbe  democratic  party,  Cimoa  himself  being  one 
of  the  judges.  The  dedine  of  \m  party  and  the  loss 
of  infiuonce  might  thus  render  Athens  an  uncon- 
tvenial  residence,  and  indispoee  him  for  an  artJuous 
contest  in  which  he  did  not  feel  that  Justico  was 
done  to  his  cMms.  During  his  residenoe  at  Syracuse 
he  composed  many  pieces,  in  which  he  not  only 
selected  local  subjects,  but  used  words  unintelligihle 
to  tbe  Athenians.  Unless  Biickh^s  theory  is  received 
it  must  be  lupprksed  that  ^f^hylu-H  returned  to  Athens 
for  the  representation  of  his  Oresteia.  It  ls  a  common 
report  that  he  was  accused  before  the  Areopngus  for 
impiety  either  in  representing  the  Eumenides  on  the 
stage  or  in  divulging  tbe  mji'Bteries  of  Demeter;  and  it 
is  to  the  period  of  this  represeutution  that  this  event 
is  usually  referred.  If  .L^Ksch^lus  came  to  Athens  at 
this  time  he  must  »*>r)n  have  returned  to  Sicily,  where 
he  died  nt  Gela  in  45(}.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  him, 
with  an  epithet  by  himself,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  aa  an  exile  from  Athena,  and  refers  to  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  but  not  to  his  writ- 
ings. Of  the  manner  of  his  death  an  improbable 
story  is  tot<i.  namely,  that  on  eagle,  mistakiug  his 
bold  head  for  a  stone;  let  fall  a  turtle  on  it  tti  break 
the  shell,  and  thus  killed  him. 
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^SCULAPIUS— .ESOP. 


^K«cb)luji  wa«  in  a  aenso  the  creator  of  tlio  Greek 
tragedy,  tbe  slo,<*e  up  till  Ma  time  bc'iti£f  oceupicdl 
with  ctjinparativuly  feeble  productions.  Hi§  style, 
ss  is  common  with  early  poets,  wa«  grand,  sublimit 
aud  full  of  energy,  though  sometiinea  erring:  iti  exccH- 
sive  aplendour  of  dictian  and  imagery.  Longinus, 
the  celebrated  Greek  critic,  com  plains  of  it  as  being 
oftftn  harsh  and  overBtrainetl,  Hia  play  a  have  little 
or  no  plot,  and  in  peraonal  portraiture  he  does  not 
repreaent  the  subtle  comi  plexitis  of  human  character, 
which  belong  to  a  later  development  of  art,  but  ihe 
bold  outlines  of  strength  and  daring  which  t»ortain 
to  the  conception  ol  godi  and  heroes.  Hia  religious 
notiotm  are  founded  on  the  mythology  of  Homer,  and 
he  hlmeelf  speaks  of  Ha  plaja  aa  Homeidc  fragments. 
A  fatalistic  tendency  dominates  his  views  of  tbe 
vmacen,  and  making  men  the  sport  of  superior  beings 
Buppliea  abundant  material  for  tragedy.  An  ethical 
principle  of  retribution  is  not,  however,  wholly  lost 
flight  of.  Tbe  practice  of  contending  for  the  prize 
with  a  trilogy  of  plays  was  eatabliahed  before  his 
time,  but  he  was  the  first  to  re^luce  the  trilogy  to  a 
unity  by  linking  tf)gether  three  d  i»tinct  but  associated 
■uhjeota,  each  of  which  formed  tbe  theme  of  a  play 
complete  in  itself  yet  relaterl  to  the  others. 

.^i^schylus  was  a  groat  improver  of  the  stage  as 
well  as  of  the  drama.  He  introduced  a  second  actor 
i^Hon  the  scene,  and  waa  thus  the  founder  of  a  true 
df-amatic  dialoguej,  to  which  he  aubordinated  the 
chorus,  which  had  formerly  been  the  principal  part* 
At  a  lubsequent  period  he  followed  the  example  of 
Sophocles  in  introducing  a  third  actor.  The  dialogue 
he  introduced  waa  meaaured  and  formal,  and  without 
the  licenae  of  broken  Hnea.  This  gave  it  a  distant 
and  atately  character  agreeable  to  the  kind  of  stiper- 
huraan  heroes  which  it  suited  the  genius  of  jEsdiylus 
to  put  u  i^ou  the  stage.  To  make  the  appearance  of  his 
penK^ages  suitable  to  their  character,  he  introduced 
the  thick  solid  oothumus  or  buskin  to  raiae  the  atature 
of  the  actorSf  and  he  gave  them  drenftes  appropriate 
to  the  parts  they  had  to  play.  He  himself  sometimes 
acted  in  hia  own  playa.  He  also  made  use  of  scene'^ 
paintings  and  Agatharchos  is  said  to  liave  painted 
ifor  him  the  first  scenes  drawn  according  to  tbe  laws 
of  linear pefspecdve.  From  th e  testimotiy  of  Aristotle, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  scene- paint- 
ing was  actually  introduced  by  ^'Eachylui  or  Sophocles. 
After  its  introduction  it  would  no  doubt  be  used  by 
both.  He  carefully  trained  the  dan<»!rfl  to  represent 
incidents  in  the  play  by  appropriate  action,  and  he 
removed  from  tbe  stoge  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

By  a  spedat  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  a  chorua 
was  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  any  one  who 
wished  to  produce  any  work  of  .fEschylua  a  aecond 
time.  After  hia  death  his  sona  Euphorion  and  Bion^ 
and  his  nephew  Fhilocles,  gained  triumphs  with  works 
of  his  over  Sophocles  and  Euripidea,  and  thus  was 
established  a  tragic  sehoot  of  /IBIschylu^,  which  con- 
tinued to  ioorish  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first 
edition  of  .£schylus  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1518. 
The  best  of  the  earlier  editions  was  that  of  Stanley 
(London,  ltj63).  The  best  rec4?nt  editions  are  thc«e 
of  Wellauer  (Leipzig,  1823),  Hermann  (1859),  and 
F.  A*  Paley  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica).  ITiere  are 
Englimh  f)oetical  translations  by  Totter,  Blaokie, 
riumptre,  and  Swanwick,  and  a  literal  prose  tranala-' 
tion  by  Buckley, 

^SCULAFnjS  (in  Greek  AsklepioJ!),  tbe  god 
of  medicine.  In  Homer  /Esculapiua  appears  to  be 
merely  a  man,  the  god  of  medicine  being  PaHioo. 
I  The  deification  of  if^scnlapius  was  probably,  however, 
founded  on  the  Homeric  atory.  Some  writers  call 
him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Leu* 
cippus;  others  of  ApoUo  and  Coronis,  daughter  of 
I'hiegyafl.    Apollo  brought  his  son  to  Chin»^  who 


instructed  him  in  medicine  and  huntiiig.  In  tht 
former  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  skill,  so  as  to 
surptuis  even  the  fame  of  his  teacher.  He  not  oatj 
prevented  the  death  of  the  living,  but  even  recalled 
the  dead  to  life,  Zeut,  however,  induced  by  the  COOi- 
plaiiitM  of  his  brother  Pluto,  slew  vEsculapiiis  wjthi 
thuuderlolt.  After  bia  death  be  received  diviat 
honours.  In  particular  he  was  worshipped  at  Epir 
daurua,  in  Pcloponnesua,  where  a  temple  with  a  grots 
was  dedicated  to  him.  The  sick  who  visited  his  teaxgtt 
bad  to  speud  one  or  more  nights  in  the  sanctnsiy, 
after  which  the  remedies  to  be  used  were  revealed  m 
a  dream.  Those  w*ho  were  cured  offered  a  aserifin 
to  ^^i4cu1apiua,  commonly  a  cock.  From  the  aecunls 
register  here  kept  of  the  most  remarkable  djssissi 
and  their  remedies  Uie  greatest  physicaans  gathered 
experience  and  knowledge.  Thence  his  woithq> 
spread  over  all  Greece,  and  finally  to  Borne.  Aftsr 
the  plague  had  raged  there  for  three  yean  ambti- 
sadors  were  sent  to  .Eaculapius  at  Epidaurui,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  They  had  hardlj 
appeared  before  tbe  god  when  a  serpent  crept  frota 
beneath  bia  image,  and  haatened  directly  to  tbe 
Roman  ship.  This  serpent,  which  was  thought  to  be 
.^aculapius  himself,  was  carried  with  great  solemnitf 
to  Home^  upon  wbidi  the  plague  ce&sed.  .^laeulapias 
had  two  Bona,  Macbaon  and  Podaliriii%  who  wen 
called  Aaclepiadae,  and  during  the  Trojan  war  made 
themselves  famous  as  heroes  and  phyaidaos;  Wt 
descendants^  or  at  least  a  priestly  caste  pcsscssipg  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  were  also  called  Asdepisdja. 
His  daughters  were  Hygeia,  laso,  Panacea^  sad 
^Egle,  the  first  of  whom  was  worahipped  as  the 
goddess  of  health,  jii^sculapius  is  represented  with 
a  large  beard,  holding  a  knotty  staff,  round  wbiek 
is  e&twiaed  a  serpent^  the  symbol  of  convakMBno^ 
Near  him  stands  the  cook,  ^e  symbol  of  watdslol^ 
nesA.  He  is  sometimes  crowned  with  the  laurel  «f 
Apollo.  Sometimes  hia  little  son  Telespbonii  is 
represented  beside  him,  with  a  t^p  upon  his  hssd, 
wrapped  np  in  a  cloak.  Sometimes  vEsculaplus  ii 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  serpent  only* 

/ESOF,  the  Greek  fabuliat,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Croesus  and  Solon,  aod  thus  prch 
Ixvbly  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sijctH  century  Kc. 
So  little  is  known  of  his  life  that  his  existence  has 
been  called  in  question.  He  is  said  to  have  ben 
originally  a  slave,  and  to  have  received  bis  fteedoo 
from  a  Samiau  master,  ladmon.  He  then  visited 
tbe  court  of  Croeans^  and  is  also  said  to  have  vinted 
PiaifitratuB  at  Athena,  finally  he  was  sent  by  Crceaw 
to  DLdphi  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  citizens  fourmin* 
a  piece.  For  some  reason  he  refused  to  distribute  tbe 
money  t  whereupon  the  Delphians^  enraged,  threw  him 
from  a  precipice,  and  killed  bioL  A  compensation  wsa 
paid  to  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  Ms  late  master.  Tha 
Athemaoa  had  a  statue  in  his  honour  erected  by  Lyiip* 
pus.  No  works  of  Maop  are  extant,  and  it  is  doabtfol 
whether  he  wrote  any.  Bentley  inclined  to  the  tai>- 
ptflition  that  his  fables  were  delivered  verbally  and 
perpetuated  by  repetition.  The  variations  with  which 
they  are  i|uoted  by  ancient  writers  corroborates  this 
view.  The  iEsopiau  fable  is  a  species  of  allegory 
in  which  moraJs  are  drawn  from  natural  oocnrrenoei^ 
and  especially  from  the  real  or  imaginary  actions  of 
animals,  while  in  order  to  give  life  and  force  to  the 
narrative,  animals,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  are 
endowed  with  speedi  and  human  reason.  When  tlM 
type  of  the  fable  was  invented  it  would  inevitahlj 
he  employed  by  others  besides  the  originator,  and 
the  fables  of  the  inventor  himself,  eap^ally  if  de- 
livered orally,  would  be  certaJn  to  be  embeUlabed  in 
repetition.  A  collection  or  aocumtilation  of  fables 
of  the  i£!aopian  type  was  known  and  esteemed  in  the 
classio  age  of  Greek  literature.     Socrates  attempted 
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€f  tbem.  They  art*  noticed  bj 
■fid  FlAto  i^  speaks  of  them  witk 
Th«y  were  ronified,  i^mong  others,  by 
ft  Greek  poet  of  conHiderablo  merit,  soute 
fftbles  are  BtiU  extant,  Phi^dnis  turned 
ilto  I^iSidli  Ypnee  the  JEmojjIkd  fablea  current  in  his 
ibj,  wHh  Additions  and  embelUshiDeDts  of  bis  own. 
Ift  aodcra  times  several  sparious  collections  of 
^£pop*t  failles  have  been  published,  aU  of  which 
iOpMr  to  contain  fragments  from  Babrias.  Some 
if  thiOl  OOfitaio  a  life  of  ^£sop^  who  appears  to  be 
did  with  an  oriental  fabulist,  Lokman,  cele- 
by  Arabian  writera,  and  who  is  represented 
ta  u  iki^ljr  black  slave.  Wliether  from  this  circum- 
*itirn,  or  with  a  riew  of  setting  off  his  wisdom,  .^^Bsop 
11  lepeaeutad  in  this  biography,  from  which  the 
(<o|iciar  notion  of  him  it  derived,  aa  ugly  and  de- 
L«d^  but  this  representation  haa  no  historical 
Some  of  the  fables  bear  traces  of  an  oriental 
W(puif  ctbars  are  modenu 

SGsTHBTICS  is  the  name  given  to  the  branch 
if  fUoMfiliy  ««•  of  flctenoe  which  ia  oonoeroed  with 
flit  tUm  of  emotions,  or  with  those  attribatea,  real 
ar^ip«ne»l«  of  objects  generally  comprehended  imder 
His  tertD  beauty,  and  other  related  expreftsions.  Tlio 
toon  ffslbeiiai  firrt  reoeiTed  this  applicaticm  from 
a  German  philosopher,  who  was  the 
writer  to  treat  systematically  on  this 
^  II w^  the  word  esthetics  {aifthetihog^ 
ii^t  senses)  in  a  broader  etymolo^csl 
ri  his  iranseencUnial  trUhetic  of  the 
pnacipUsa  of  aeDsiiotu  knowledge,  lliere 
vc^  aa  iiMieated,  two  modes  of  treating  a&Bthetics, 
mmMtaUj  or  empirically,  by  collection  and  coUatinn 
if  tt»ali}«€(i  or  aasodations  by  which  the  leettietlcal 
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I  mn  excited,  and  phikaophically  by  analysis 
tad  ibliiUiiiiaHoii  of  the  cause  or  source  and  mode 


4  itm  csnotlaoa.     Neither  of  these  modes  is  indt 
pifidail  of  the  other;  but  the  scientific  mode,  from 
dbi  ttttkitude  of  details  it  involves,  is  little  amenable 
la  inaimary  treatment,  and  in  form  at  least  we  shall 
bi  oomiidled  to  limit  ourselves  Ui  the  other. 

JSmt^kMt  like  every  other  branch  of  philoeopby, 
biinflaiwd  frcno  the  conflict  of  drst  principles  which 
laa  «DQttiltlidly  impeded  the  development  of  details; 
but  tl  baa  also  profited  by  this  conflict,  which  bos 
itelf  brought  oat  facts  which  might  othen«  Iw  have 
ben  bid.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  his* 
torieal  0itsiimary,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
tbt  brifffeat  indicaUons  of  the  views  of  the  leading 


^ran 


aooordSng  to  Xenophoa,    regarded   the 

heatittfiil  as  eoiacident  with  the  good,  and  both  as 

raaolvaUe  into  the  twefid.    1'Ia.to,  in  aooorda,noe  with 

his  Ideatiatic  theory,  held  the  existence  of  an  absolute 

basiiij^  which  is  the  ^ound  of  beiAity  in  all  things. 

Ha  also  aaaeirted  the  inlimate  ttnion  of  the  good,  the 

Imiilifttl^  and  the  true.     Aristotle,  wbciw  e^ritribu- 

taooa  Ui  v^tLf^tics  are  of  the    highest  value,  treated 

ul  tli*^  ^i  more  detail  than  Plato,  but  chiefly 

c  or  critical  point  of  view.     In  hia 

he  doclAres  jMjetry  to  be  a  more  serious  and 

*  matter  tlian  philoaophy  itself.     In  his 

on  Poetry  and  Khetoric  he  lays  down  a 

cl  art;  and  estafaliahei  prindplei  of  beauty. 

**      .  * '    '  Tiewa  were  in  many  reapecta  op- 

lo  tliioas  of  Plato.     He  does  not  admit  an 

-pwte  CDOoeptioQ  of  the  beautifid;   but  ho  dis- 

llpbea  beauty  from  the  good,  the  useful,  the  fit, 
m0  nenfsary,  lie  resolves  beauty  into  certain 
Wkta,  as  order,  symmetry,  defioi tenets,  and  a 
iin  magnitude,  which  appears  to  be  relative  to 
pvToeptire  capacity.  A  distinction  of  beauty, 
aoQonliug  to  him,  xa  the  absence  of  tu^t  or  desire  in 
it  exdtes.  Beauty  haa  uo  utilitarian 
I. 


orethiral  object;  the  aim  of  art  is  merely  to  give 
immediate  pleasure;  its  essence  is  imitation;  the 
chief  objects  of  imitation  in  poetry  and  mtisic  are 
passions,  dispositions,  and  actions.  The  essence  ol 
poetry  confliats  in  this  Imitation,  and  not  iti  form. 
The  end  of  tragedy,  he  saya^  is  to  effect  a  purification 
of  pity  and  fear  by  means  of  these  poAsiona  them* 
selves*  Ho  also  epeaks  of  a  purifying  effect  of  music 
in  quieting  wilder  forma  of  excitement.  Aa  this 
seems  a  contradiction  of  hia  negation  of  an  ethical 
end  in  {csthetica  it  has  been  disputetl  whether  thia 
purification  is  ethical  or  fcsthetical.  Flotinus  agrees 
with  Plato,  and  disagrees  with  Aristotle,  in  holding 
that  beauty  may  subsist  in  single  and  simple  objects, 
and  consequently  in  restoring  the  absolute  conception 
of  beauty.  He  differs  from  IMatn  and  Ari>»totle  in 
raising  art  above  nature.  When  the  urtibt  has  /o^ot 
{the  equivalent  in  the  system  of  Plotinus  of  the 
ideaa  in  thai  of  Plato)  for  his  models  his  creations 
may  be  more  beautiful  than  natural  objects.  Baum- 
garten's  treatment  of  lesthetics  is  essentially  Platonic. 
He  made  the  division  of  pbilneophy  into  logic,  ethics, 
and  aesthetics;  the  first  dealing  with  knowledge,  the 
second  with  action  (will  and  desire),  the  third  with 
lestheiics.  Where  Baumgarten  faiis  of  a  Platonic 
standard  is  in  limiting  sMthetica  to  the  ccnoeptioni 
derived  from  tbc  senses,  and  in  making  them  consist 
in  confused  or  obscure  conceptions,  in  oontradistinc- 
tion  to  logical  knowledge,  which  consists  in  clear 
conceptions.  Kaut  defines  beauty  in  reference  to  his 
four  categoriijs,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  mo- 
dality. In  accordance  i\ith  the  stibjeotive  character 
of  his  syiftem  he  denies  an  absolute  conception  of 
beauty,  but  his  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
inconsistent  vidth  the  iloninl.  Thus  he  attributes  a 
beauty  t^t  single  colours  and  t4jiie:nj  not  on  any  plea 
of  complexity,  but  on  the  ground  of  purity.  He 
holds  also  that  the  highest  meaning  nf  neauty  is  to 
symbidke  moral  good,  and  arbitrarily  attaches  moral 
oharftoters  to  the  seven  primary  colours.  The  value 
of  art  is  mediate,  and  the  beauty  of  art  is  mferior  to 
tliat  of  nature.  He  classifies  the  arts  according  as 
they  express  the  (subjective?)  lesthetic  idea,  'llie 
treatment  of  beauty  in  the  systems  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel  can  with  difficulty  be  made  coniprehcnsible 
iKitlaout  a  detailed  reference  to  the  principles  of  these 
remarkable  speculations.  Idealistic  systems,  wluch, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  difiicult  to  dLstioguisb  from 
pantheism,  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  find  a  beauty 
and  even  aubMmity  in  the  boldness  of  their  develop- 
ments, they  may  be  described  from  an  ontaide 
point  of  \iew  AB  exaggerations  of  Platouiam,  in  which 
human  consciousness  la  made  the  exhaustive  measure 
of  universal  being.  The  concord  of  subject  and 
object,  which  with  Schelling  constitutes  the  absolute, 
is  seen  in  artistic  conception  within  the  limits  of  the 
ego,  and  afeeUng  of  infinite  sat ii> faction  accompanies 
this  perfect  perception  by  intelligence  of  its  real  self. 
Art  accordingly  is  higher  than  philosophy,  and  the 
beauty  of  art  is  superior  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Schelling' s  views  of  art  are  not  clearly  developed 
into  particular  criticifim.  In  tragedy  he  finds  acon^ 
flict  of  liberty  in  the  subject  with  objective  neces* 
sity.  In  art,  according  to  Hegel,  the  absolute  is 
immediately  present  to  R^nsuouH  ]>erceptioiD.  With 
him,  as  with  Schlegel,  it  is  the  highest  reveladon  of 
beauty,  and  sujierior  to  nature.  The  beautifal  is 
the  shining  of  the  idea  (the  Hegelian  ides,  or  absolute 
notion  into  which  all  existence  is  resolvable)  through 
a  sensuous  medium.  Its  essence  accordingly  is  in 
appearance,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  true.  Its 
tiomplement  isrcli^^iun,  which  embodies  the  certainty 
of  the  idea.  He>:t^l  classifies  the  arts  according  to 
the  supremacy  of  form  and  matter,  a  classificattoii 
which  apj^ars  somewhat  superficial,  and  ia  very  open 
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I  criticifltn.  He  treats  of  beauty  in  much  dt^tail, 
[  where  he  u  not  Hegelian  he  is  esaectially  Pbi- 
tonia  The  extravaguiceB  of  Hegelianism,  along  with 
its  pantheistic  tendendea,  become  more  pronounced 
in  the  vystems  of  the  followeri  of  Heg^el^  into  which 
wo  bft ve  not  space  to  enter,  EngU«h  writew  on  beauty 
are  nnmerona,  bat  they  rarely  ascend  to  the  heighta 
of  German  spoculatiou*  Shaftesbury  adopted  the 
notion  that  beauty  w  perceived  by  a  special  internal 
sense;  in  which  be  was  followed  by  Hutclieson,  who 
held  tbat  beauty  t;;xtHted  only  in  the  perceiving  mind, 
and  not  in  the  object.  Numerous  English  writers, 
amoag  whom  the  principal  are  Alison  and  Jeffrey, 
have  supported  the  theory  that  the  source  of  beauty 
ia  to  be  found  In  aasociation — a  theory  analogous  to 
that  which  plaoee  morality  in  sympathy.  The  ability 
of  its  Bupportere  gave  tola  riew  a  temporary  popu- 
larity, but  its  bsaeleBsness  has  been  effectively  exposed 
by  aoocessiTO  cHticfl.  Dngald  Stewart  attempted  to 
show  that  there  is  no  common  quality  in  the  beanti' 
ful  beyond  that  of  producing  a  certain  refined  plea- 
sure; and  Bain  agrees  vdih  this<  criticism,  but  endea- 
vours to  restrict  the  beautiful  within  a  group  of 
emotions  chiefly  excited  by  asaocaation  or  oombinn- 
tion  of  simpler  elementary  feelings.  Herbert  Spencer 
avalla  hiinaelf  of  a  bint  supplied  by  Schiller,  which 
ha  makes  subservient  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 
He  makes  beauty  consist  in  the  play  (sport)  of  the 
higher  powers  of  perception  ami  emotion^  defined  as 
an  activity  not  directly  submjrvient  to  any  prooeasea 
conducive  to  life,  but  being  gratification  a  Bought  for 
themsclveB  alone.  He  classifies  a'sthetic  pleasures 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  emotions  excited, 
or  the  number  of  powers  duly  exercised;  and  he 
attributes  the  depth  and  apparent  vagueness  of 
mueicol  emotions  to  assodatiouH  with  vocal  tones 
built  tip  during  vast  ages*  Among  numerous  writeni 
who  bare  marie  valuable  C'ontributionjt  to  the  scien* 
tific  discuss]  on  of  sBsthctics  may  be  tnentioned 
Winckelmann,  Lessiug,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  the 
Schlcgels,  GervinuB,  Hehnholtz,  and  Ruskin. 

The  theory  of  Plato  affonls,  we  believe^  the  true 
basis  both  of  philosophical  apprehension  and  of  scien> 
tlfic  investigation  of  the  beautiful  What  is  meant 
when  it  ia  said  that  there  is  no  common  quality  in 
what  is  recognised  as  beaut^y  bejoud  the  excitement 
of  a  pleasurable  emotion  ?  It  is  oot  pretended  that 
odl  pleasurable  emotions  are  comprehended  in  the 
notion  of  beauty;  the  mere  excitement  of  pleaRure  b 
Dot  then  Bufficient  to  distinguish  the  notion.  Is  the 
use  of  the  term  then  a  mistake,  and  do<*s  it  imply 
nothing  more  than  the  arbitrary  grouping  together 
of  some  pleasurable  emotions  to  the  exoluaion  of 
others  T  We  have  the  most  conclusive  psychological 
evidenoe  in  the  structure  of  all  languages  tbat  this  Lb 
not  the  caae,  and  that  there  is  some  notion,  simple 
or  complex,  subjective  or  objective,  requiring  this 
term  to  express  it.  If  then  we  attempt  to  distingnlsh 
between  pleasurable  emotionfl,  and  to  group  them  as 
etnotiona  of  beauty  or  emotions  not  of  beauty,  we 
must  either  snppose  our  emotions  to  be  self  excited, 
or  we  must  assume  a  ootreaponding  difTerence  in  the 
exciting  cause.  We  have  thus  got  both  an  objective 
and  a  subjective  beauty  and  it  remains  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  object,  whether  real  or  pheno- 
menal, umple  or  oomplez,  hy  which  the  notion  of 
beauty  is  excited.  Assodatton  cannot  be  an  original 
cause  of  the  emotion^  for  association  as  such^  and 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  association^  can 
excite  no  definite  emotion  such  as  that  of  pleasure. 
If  the  notion  of  beauty  then  is  actually  excited  by 
asaoeiatiou,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  remains  to  be  in- 
qnirad  by  what  association,  and  by  what  elements  of 
toe  assodation  t  Nor  can  the  ex])lanation  of  Aristotle 
and  other  philosopbeTfl  be  received,  that  beautj  is 


merely  a  recognition  of  harmonj,  pTvportioD,  tTi»> 
metry,  and  such  modes  in  complex  object  for  il  k 
as  imdoubted  that  there  is  a  self -beauty,  the  bes^ 
of  a  straight  line  in  being  straight,  of  a  drde  m  beof 
mnnd,  or  of  bhieness  in  l)eing  blue,  as  thai  then  i 
a  beauty  of  harmony  ami  proportion.     Lastly,  nt 
cannot  limit  1>eauty  to  the  objects  of  the  senass:  al 
that  ia  perceived  by  intelligence,  whetlieriD  the foc9i 
or  processes  of  matter,  or  in  the  statea  or  opcnlMi 
ef  mind,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  bsaott. 
There  is  then  no  common  category  in  which  Ihs 
Ijeautif ul  can  be  included  except  the  beantifid.   h 
m  not  the  useful,  or  the  good,  or  the  tniA,  the  grmt 
or  small,  the  high  or  low,  but  the  beaul^fid.    Bat 
Plato  has  also  shown  that  oar  Ideas,  tboii^  Boi 
resolvable  into  each  other,  are  mixtnally  depeodot 
and'  related.     They  are  united  in  concrete  tlunfli 
and  apprehension,  and  they  form  in  their  k<a]%» 
whole  which  constitutes  the  oneness  of  iDfedO 
If  beauty  then  cannot  be  resolved  into  other  1 
its  relations  to  and  combinations  with  these  I 
can  be  traced,  and  this  constitutea  its  phila 
definition.     Our  knowledge  ia  indeed  too  lia 
enable  us  to  trace  all  the  relationB  of  ideas  wtddl 
infinite,  but  a  jost  use  of  psychology  enables  ' 
apprehend  in  their  simplest  form  even  the 
verities,  and  Plato,  in  aosociattng  in  one  trisfl  1 
goodness^  and  truth,  has  expressed  tha  highaili 
tion  and  evolved  the  highest  knowladgis  iCIaaailikl 
them.     The  psychological  evidence  of  thb  nnioal 
within  the  range  of  experience,  and  its  generafiistioi  1 
is  the  legitimate  operation  of  reason.     To  mV 
intelligence  goodness  and  truth  (or  reality)  seen 
wide  apart,  but  every  intelligence  must  apprefcesi 
the  deairableneas  of  their  union,  and  occssi 
witness  practical  exemplifications  more  or  less  j 
of  it,    ll  uniting  such  partial  realizations  we  i 
that  to  a  perfect  intelligence  truth  and  go 
would  be  in  perfect  unityt  the  contemplation  ri  lltk  I 
union  I'till  excite  in  us  the  highest  emotion  of  beaulj.  j 
This  then  may  be  regarded  as  both  the  type  ssd  ttti 
exhaustive  realization  of  the  notion  of  beauty.   W 
trinity  has,  as  indicated  also  by  Banmgaftsiif  a  nb< 
tion  to  the  diatribution  or  natural  ^r,^T^r,-,,ri  nf  qkt 
faculties-     We  have  reason  to  ap]M  :i,  fc» 

gination  to  perceive  beautnr.  and  ci>i  roew^- 

nize  goodness.     It  is  one  mind  which  o]j«$n«t«s  ia  ut 
these,  but  the  modes  of  operation  are  different,  m«1 
in  the  operation  of  the  perceiving   factdty  wiU  bt 
found  the  explanation  of  much  that  distinguishes  ov 
notions  of  beauty.     Imagination  as  a  mental  fsfisltj 
must  not  be  understood  as  a  mere  power  of  rencodne* 
ing  objects  of  eense  in  the  form  of  pictorial  muB^ 
It  is  the  mental  power  by  which  wo  apprehttid  ss^ 
combine  at  will  all  the  elements  directly  preseolti 
to  our  consdousness^  whether  from  external  obson- 
tion  or  internal  experience.    It,  as  well  as  resstsn, !» 
operative,  but  it  dMers  from  reason  both  in  its  meik 
of  operation  and  in  its  end     Instead  of  the  tk>irlj 
elaborate  process  by  which  reason  searches  out  tibt 
true  relations  of  its  objects^  it  seeks  by  the  rc&^ied 
process  objects  of  immediate  oontemplatiou  on  wkidi 
it  can  dwell  w4th  satisfaction,  and  accordingly  tslacfti 
for  combination  those  elements  which  ptresent  to  il 
the  most  immediate  affinities.     In  its  constmoliis 
data  it  is  as  comprehensive  as  reason,  but  in  its  pto^ 
cesses  it  is  less  sure.    It  even  forms  hypoth€aes«  (' 
is,  semblances  of  reasons,  but  it  leaves  reiison  to  ve 
thein.     Hence  tlie  reason  why  the  perception  of 
beautiful  has  been  assigne<l  to  on  inner  sense.    Hes 
ako  the  reason  why  the  apprehension  of  beantj  i 
arates  itself  from  the  apprehension  of  truth  i 
goodnera.    The  apprehension  of  beauty  is  alu  ^ 
apprehension  of  some  perfection,  of  some  id 
tiun  of  the  good  in  the  real^  but  in  order  to  pred^ 
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^  eaioticm  of  hemntj  this  (deatifiaitioii  must  be 
DsdfeeL  This  it  ia»  auti  this  done  apparently,  whldi 
Mwartei  beaut  J  with  the  work  of  imagiiiatioii  mther 
tliiD  with  the  work  of  reason,  and  makes  the  lormer 
tbaipedal  faculty  of  heauty.  Hie  prooenes  of  rcMfm 
tre  flow,  and  their  results  remain  long  imperfect; 
tboi  there  is  no  immediate  realization  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  tnitb  attained  by  tbem;  but  when  some  final 
dJKOfeiy  compktea  a  oehain  of  reasoning,  and  a  whole 
tnth  standi  revealed,  there  is  an  immediate  percept 
boftf  goodnesB  in  the  completed  truth,  and  the  emo- 
tue  el  besoty  ia  at  once  evoked.  The  work  of  ima- 
gbitioa  is  mbjeet  to  the  review  of  reason,  but  as 
rawcn  and  imagination  work  on  the  same  funda- 
MoUl  priuciplas  it  is  the  i^^pllcation  of  these  prin- 
dpki  uone  which  reason  can  review.  Particular 
nuileitations  of  beauty  are  thus  capable  of  analjiifl, 
lod  W9  may  resolve  the  elements  of  the  most  com- 
pbxasaifest&tions  into  two,  self-beauty  and  beauty 
d  eatsbination.  The  first  exists  when  the  simple 
ty^  or  idea  is  italised  in  the  example,  when  a  straight 
m  k  straight,  a  drde  lonnd,  a  colour  or  a  sound 
poa  When  a  type  is  suggested  by  simulatioDi,  on 
tbi  eoDtrary,  but  so  imperfectly  realiwd  that  the 
lyeet  it  apparent^  the  rosolt  is  ngliness.  It  thus 
Atedi  no  metaphysics  to  distinguish  beauty  from  its 
tfrpoote*  In  oombim^ioii  beauty  is  given  when  per- 
nct  types  ara  oombined  according  to  laws  of  sym' 
ibel^,  proportion,  and  design.  Every  single  curves 
f«r  example^  bos  a  partictilar  law,  and  that  cnr^^e  is 
bcaatiful  when  produced  according  to  its  law;  but 
tbo  a  variety  ol  curves  axe  oomyned  acoording  to 
ante  kw  of  tymmetry  in  one  outliDe,  there  is^  besides 
tht  idf-beaQty  of  the  several  curves,  a  bean^  in  the 
obcrranos  of  the  law  of  ccmhination,  and  in  ^is 
floiflflsx  beauty  of  outline,  besides  the  mMufested 
beuty  «f  form,  there  may  be  suggested  beauties  of 
nppnmcd  oontinuations.  So  with  oombinatioiiB  of 
tmd  sod  colour  and  other  more  complex  comhinnr 
ti(>ai^  »  in  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Two  related  laws  of  beauty  in  combination  appear 
lo  b«  the  production  of  the  gneatost  variety  witli  the 
lent  expeoditttre  of  means,  and  the  rcpetiticm  iin^ler 
^%  CDMifieatioiis  of  similar  forma^  The  latter  from 
L  tbtt  csonpiriMns  it  suggests  has  Sl  highly  educative 
K  iflfletdn  the  perceptive  mcultiea.  "nitts  all  the  canons 
W  dhnty  are  absolute,  but  as  these  canons  are  appli- 
r  aUs  only  to  the  elements,  whetlier  of  self *beauty  or 
I  ti  ooBtbiDAtion,  and  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  lawtt 
f  t)ddl determine  the  number  and  variety  of  tlie  more 
ttmoles  combinations,  which  we  learn  to  knnw  imly 
^oWvatioa  and  comparison,  principles  of  criticism 
Mil7«Bi  be  formed,  and  no  absolute  standard  of  taste 
im  ecamnon  empirical  observation.  Divei^ties  of 
•piflo  are  thus  easily  accounted  for.  The  existence 
w  beuity  in  the  object  is  distinct  from  its  perception, 
*Qd  in  a  complex  object  each  ohBen''er  wUi  only  per- 
^v«lhose  beauties  which  the  capacity  and  training  of 
«  ovn  f Acuities  enable  him  to  perceive.  Even  the 
dtnouitration  to  reason  of  the  observance  of  a  law 
^  Wutj  will  not  help  a  defective  capacity.  The 
'■'■Ndnentality  of  our  senses  in  interpretiiiij  to  us 
^Uaotios  of  nature  demands  parti mlar  attention, 
^nty  in  an  object  implies  relation  of  the  object  to 
i^d  so  which  the  canons  of  beauty  exl^t,  but  not 
'^T  to  the  perceiving  mind  only,  but  also  to  the 
J^oeifhig  or  creatbg  mind  The  peroeptioii  of 
iiiivfcy  thus  establishes  a  community  between  the 
fj**etving  and  the  creating  mind.  It  is  an  evidence 
'J  the  validity  of  tho  information  wc  derive  from 
*^Operaliuns  of  our  senses  which  are  deemed  m(«t 
J'^ilnry.  It  is  the  itamp  of  the  Creator  on  the 
"Mtnunents  of  our  faculties. 

It  J9  easily  possible  for  art  within  a  narrow  range 
to  «icel  nature^  for  while  nature  supplies  our  ty pee, 


she  ruelv  carries  out  in  any  individual  example  all 
the  detaUs  of  ty(iical  exoellence  variously  presented. 
The  whde  causes  of  these  deviations  of  nature  from 
her  own  standards  it  is  Impossible  to  assign,  but 
ohssrvaiion  shows  that  ethical  causes  have  a  place 
among  tbem,  and  the  best  reason  of  men  has  always 
incUnod  to  give  them  a  larger  place  than  actually 
iqipeanL  In  this  also  art  imitates  ttature,  but  in  this 
wider  spbers  to  mppoae  thalk  art  oovild  exotl  nafcoie 
would  be  to  aMome  the  tapeiiority  of  maa  to  the 
Author  of  nature.  There  is  thus  no  ethical  indiffer- 
ence for  art.  To  limit  it  to  the  mechanical  imitation 
of  natoroi  or  the  mere  selectioa  and  combination  of 
sssthctical  types  without  an  e^cal  purpose,  would  be 
to  place  it  below  the  level  of  reason,  and  to  contra- 
dict instead  of  imitating  nature.  In  aaiigniDg  a  puri- 
fying effect  to  art  Aristotle  spoke  tru^  as  a  critic 
and  historian,  and  to  denude  this  purification  of  an 
ethical  ■ignificsooe  would  be  to  lower  hii  authority 
as  a  wituMi,  but  not  to  alter  the  fact.  No  canon  df 
criticism  is  more  frequently  repeated  at  the  present 
day  than  that  of  Aristotle,  that  art  is  without  ethical 
end.  This  criticism,  however,  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Art  cannot  cease  to  be  lesthetieal  in  order  to  be 
ethical.  It  most  always  deal  with  the  perceptive, 
but  within  its  own  province  it  is  subject  to  its  own 
ethical  code,  and  it  has  bendes  alfinities  with  tho 
general  ends  of  ethics  which  cAnnot  be  ignored  with 
impunity.  The  pleanire  it  affords  must  always  be 
pure,  and  it  may  also  be  instructive. 

The  sublime,  the  ludieroos,  and  oUier  sentimenti 
referred  to  the  leathedc  K&se  are,  we  beUeve,  not  in- 
dependent nottonfl,  but  complex  sentimeoti  allied  to 
the  notion  of  the  beautiful;  but  their  discussion  in* 
volves  much  controversy  on  which  we  have  not  space 
to  enter. 

jESTIVATIOX,  a  lK>tanical  term  applied  to  the 
amingement  of  tho  ports  of  a  flower  in  the  flower- 
hud  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  bud.  Differeai 
names  have  been  given  to  the  Ysrieties  of  estivation 
in  different  plants.  When  the  parts  of  a  whorl  are 
placed  in  a  circle  in  one  plane  the  [estivation  is  cir* 
cuhir.  Circular  aestivation  ii  valvate  when  the 
parta  are  placed  oootiguouflly  without  overlupping; 
when  the  edges  ol  the  parts  are  turned  inworils  it  is 
induplicate,  when  out  wards  redtiplicate;  when  the 
aids  of  the  parts  is  turned  so  that  each  overiafie  the 
next  on  one  Bide,  and  ii  overlapped  by  the  followin-,' 
on  the  other,  tht;  s'tftivation  is  twisted  or  conU^rted. 
When  the  estivation  is  spiral,  the  parts  partially 
overlapping  each  other,  ft  is  said  to  be  imbricate; 
when  tne  parta  envelop  each  other  oompletely  it  is 
called  convolute,  Quincunxial  Ksdvatioo  is  an  Im- 
bric^tixl  aestivation  coosistic^  of  five  parts,  two  exter- 
nal and  two  internal,  the  fifth  port  being  partially 
covered  by  one  of  the  external,  and  partijilly  cover- 
ing one  iif  tht;  internal  parts,  llie  astivation  in 
papilji>Daccou«  Uowenj  Is  called  vexilLary  when  the 
veiiUum  or  ii[>per  f>etal  is  folded  o\er  the  uthtfni; 
when  the  carina  or  keel  (lower  petal)  is  Himilarly 
developed  it  is  called  coriuaL  The  differcut  whorls 
of  a  Bower  have  often  different  iL'stivations. 

i£THER     See  Interstellar  .^^theb, 

-^TTHER,  in  chemistry.     See  Ether. 

ETHIOPIA,    See  Ethiopia. 

.^TOUSA^  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  the  A.  Ct^napium^  or  fiwra  parsley, 
resemblea  common  pareley  in  size  and  appearance,  but 
IB  easily  distiugiii^hed  from  it  by  ita  heavy  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  lung,  narrow,  fjendulous,  floral  leaves. 
It  is  p<ji#oDou.<),  and  has  sometimes  when  mistaken 
for  parsley  proved  fjital. 

jETNA,  Mount^  tho  greatest  volcano  in  Europe, 
a  lofty  mountain  situated  in  the  ejiet  of  the  province 
of  Catania  in  Sicily,     ^-Etna  was  colled  Atuna  by 
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the  Phcenidiuis.  Aitnea  by  the  Greekt.  The  Sicilian 
name  is  Montribello^  componmiled  of  the  Arabian 
ffibelf  a  mountiiin,  and  the  Italian  mf>n^  cnitraction 
of  monte,  the  prefix  being  added  when  the  Arab  term 
had  come  to  be  taken  for  a  proper  name.  The  moun* 
tarn  has  a  circumference  of  more  than  100  milcB, 
and  the  whole  north -eaat  part  of  Sicily  as  far  south  as 
the  plain  of  Catania  is  included  in  the  diatrict  imme- 
diately under  ita  ioflnence.  ITie  height  of  the  moun* 
tain^  as  barometrically  meaenred  by  Sir  J.  Herscbel,  i» 
10j874  feet.  As  it  aacendu  immediately  fn^in  the  sea, 
thia  gives  a  climbing  height  eqnol  to  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  thy  valley  of  Chamouni.  ITie  sea  bathes  its 
eastern  ex  trend ty,  and  two  rivers,  the  Alcantara  and 
the  8imetr\  rising  near  the  same  point  on  ita  north- 
westeru  flank,  flow  n^und  ita  northern  and  southern 
ba9M,  reaching^  the  flea  at  tbe  northern  and  southern 
eittremitiea  of  the  pn»vince.  The  ^^itna  diatrict  in 
divided  into  three  retrions,  called  the  Picmontesff 
the  Selfiita^  and  the  Nemt<T,  or  the  region  at  the 
foot  of  the  moimtain,  the  wooded  region,  and  the 
region  of  snow;  the  last  ag-ain  i§  divided  into  melting 
and  perpetual  ^'Etna  tliTos  presents  the  variety  of 
climates  common  to  high  mountaius  iu  lower  latittidei^ 
A  more  or  less  distinct  margin  of  diff  separates  the 
mountain  proper  from  the  surroimding  plain.  AboTo 
Lbis  marginal  cliff  extends  a  platform  rising  on  &11 
sides  at  on  insensible  angle  of  2*  or  3^*.  Kising  from 
this  as  a  socket  the  general  mass  of  the  mountain 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  depressed  cone. 
Tto  slopes  have  a  pretty  regidar  ascent  of  7"  to  8* 
op  to  the  central  gibbous  mound,  the  Monglbello 
proper,  which  is  asDeaided  by  am  alternation  of 
slopes  and  terraces  to  the  fltxmmit.  The  last  is  a 
small  inclined  plane  called  the  Piano  del  Lajjo^  in 
tlje  centre  of  which  is  the  terminal  cone  containing 
the  grand  crater,  j^i^tna  ia  formed  of  a  series  of 
superimposed  mountaina.  The  terminal  voloaao  is 
Burroundod  by  q  magnilit'cnt  array  of  greater  and 
smaller  hollow  cones,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  aud  nearly 
100  of  which  are  considerablev  They  are  scattered 
over  its  flanks  from  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  region 
to  the  Piano  del  Lago.  With  one  exception  they  ana 
all  of  ADcaent  origin,  bnt  they  are  continually  being 
modified,  united,  or  destroyed,  by  tbe  activity  of  the 
subterranean  forces,  by  which  also  the  size,  form, 
and  structure  of  tbe  central  cone  itself  is  being  iD<%s- 
santly  modified.  P^utara  or  Monte  Koeso  arose  from 
the  emptioD  of  1669,  when  all  the  materials  which 
rose  into  the  air  from  two  mouths  in  active  eruption  for 
two  mouths  united  to  form  the  new  cone.  The  wooded 
region  com  prises  the  trees  common  to  central  Europe, 
the  chestnut,  oak,  beech,  pine,  birch,  and  witch- elm. 
The  different  aspects  of  the  mountain  present  an 
astonishing  variety  of  natural  features.  The  wooded 
region  on  the  north  above  the  high  valley  of  the  Al- 
cantara is  intenpersed  with  glades  of  tine  pasture  and 
cultivated  fields  shaded  with  walnuts.  Blocks  of  lava 
yellow  with  lichens  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  this  treacherous  beauty  is  displayed. 
On  the  western  side  the  eruptive  phenomena  appear 
in  the  nakedness  of  their  desolation.  The  mountain 
here  presents  the  aspect  of  an  enormous  dome  sur* 
mounted  by  a  pyramid  covered  with  snow,  aAhes, 
and  scorim,  the  base  of  the  dome  surrounded  at  eleva- 
tions of  dOO  to  1 200  feet  with  cones  of  debris.  These, 
mostly  of  motlem  origin,  mark  the  openings  from 
which  the  currents  of  lava  formerly  flowed.  On  the 
south  the  slope  is  more  gentle  and  graceful.  The 
nmnerons  oones  of  eruption,  among  which  is  Monte 
liosso,  present  a  great  variety  of  ff^rm  and  grouping, 
and  rich  cultivated  fields  appear  between  the  currents 
vt  lava.  The  eostcm  side  as  seen  from  the  sea  pre- 
sents the  most  majestic  aspect  Tbe  outer  cliff,  com- 
posed of  alternate  layen  of  red  scoria  and  blue- black 


lava,  rises  for  about  300  feet,  with  the  root*  of 
and  the  tendrils  of  climbing  plants  dinging  to 
Assures.  Above  tbe  clitf  rises  an  nnduMfaf  pUi 
covered  with  orchards*  which  are  interspeiMd  «tt 
nnmerouB  towns  and  villages.  Further  op  riu«*» 
olives,  and  chestnuts  clothe  the  decUnties  of  tU 
great  cone  of  eruption,  while  high  above  these  rises 
the  naked  mass  of  the  mountain.  On  this  side  th* 
huge  abyss  known  as  the  Val  del  Bove,  surronntled 
on  three  sides  by  perpendicular  walln,  opens  towafdi 
the  sea.  Fiom  the  summit  the  view  presents  an  in- 
comparable panorama,  embracing  the  w  hole  of  ^dlfj 
tbe  ..'Egadian  Islands,  the  Lipari  Islands,  Malta, 
Calabria.  Above  the  re^on  of  snow  which  i 
from  a  distance  to  cover  the  summit,  the  plain  ti 
ing  the  crater  is  reached,  which  is  continually  covwsl 
with  sulphurous  clouds  or  agitated  by  violent  wisda 
The  mouth  of  the  crater  is  several  miles  in  eita^ 
irregidar  m  form,  with  projecting  and  re^eotsrisi 
angks,  lateral  cavities,  and  deep  fissures^ 

Frec^nent  eruptions  of  ^-Etna  before  the  anifll 
of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  are  referred  to  by  DwdcfV 
Siculus.  Hesiod,  jf'^.schylua,  and  Pindar,  amtmg  tk 
early  Greek  writers,  make  mention  of  JStna,  wink 
Homer  is  silent  regarding  it  Three  eruptioDS  us 
memtioned  by  Thucydides  as  having  taken  plso 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  and  the  period  d 
which  he  wrote;  the  first  of  an  early  date  nol  na- 
tioned,  the  second  about  B.C.  475,  also  mentioocd 
by  /Elscbylus  and  Pindar;  the  third  about  B.C.  i: 
The  dates  of  the  pHucifjal  eruptions  subsequent 
recorded  are  B.C.  396,  140,  135,  126,  121,  49,  - 
38.  32,  A.D.  70,  25h  420,  612,  1169.  11  SI,  12S5, 15! 
1408, 1444, 1446, 1536, 1537,  1603, 1607,  IfilO,  Hli 
1 619,  US9, 1669, 1682, 1688, 1689, 1702, 1755,  IT** 
1780,  1781,  1787,  1B32,  1852,  1865,  1868.  Thi»l 
ia  not  exhaustive.  The  eruption  of  1 1 69  overs helnsi 
Catania,  and  buried  35,000  persons  in  the  niins,  Ifl 
1669  tbe  lava  spread  avi^r  tlie  country  for  forty  ds^ 
and  10,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  poii&cd. 
The  town  of  Bronte  was  destroyed  in  1832,  Othir 
eruptions  have  been  specially  deatructiva  The  pofW^ 
latiun  of  the  district  of  ^^tn*  is  at  present  al 
300,000.  An  eruption  is  ordinarily  preceded  br 
monitory  symptoms  of  longer  or  shorter  dnral 
Towards  the  end  of  June  previous  to  the  erupii«j«  d 
1787  the  cloud  of  smoke  on  the  summit  inctrssed 
and  took  occasionally  thp  colour  of  fire.  In  tbe  fin* 
days  of  July  an  opening  was  observed  on  the  bofdtci 
of  the  crater  at  the  north-west,  and  from  Catania  i 
6  re  appeared  on  tbe  summit  like  the  disk  of  the  fall 
moon  seen  on  the  horizon.  A  flow  of  lava  look  place 
for  two  days  spreading  over  a  couple  of  miles.  Oft 
the  night  t>f  9th  to  lOtb  July  an  aurora  Kirealis  im 
seen  twice  at  ititervals  for  a  period  of  half-an-I 
each  time,  in  th«j  direction  subsequently  taken 
the  eruption.  On  tlie  13th  thick  black  smoke 
appeared,  and  fladbes  of  fire  became  rncm  freqi 
and  intense.  On  the  16th  e^ttretne  heat  was  expe* 
rienoed  and  the  fire  from  tbe  mountain  was  partially 
concealed  by  the  thick  smoke.  The  nou«e  of  th« 
mountain  and  the  audible  vibration  of  the  wbois 
base  announced  the  imminence  of  the  eniptitm. 
tbe  foUowing  morning  it  was  in  full  activity  sad 
sen  ted  a  picture  e(|ually  splendid  and  terrible, 
column  of  fire  of  every  variety  of  colour  ross 
the  crater  to  a  height  of  30t>0  feet  alternately 
ened  with  prfKJigiuuH  quantities  of  water  and 
and  again  tfaining  forth  with  increased  brillii 
The  upper  part  of  the  column,  black  and  smoky, 
pierced  by  hashes  of  electric  fire  and  jets  of  infla 
scoria*,  at  its  base  a  broad  current  of  lava  issuing  froin 
the  crater  flowed  to  the  south- west  These  tibeno- 
mena,  togethef  with  the  trembling  of  tbe  eartK 
tinned  for  two  days  and  all  was  oven     llie  m; 
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ejected  oonaiftted  chieflj  of  sMlma  nii.tte»  in  crystda 
laora  or  k»  pure  and  e&rtha. 

jSTOI^IA,  a  diYision  of  andent  Greeci^t  bounded 

In  the  tune  of  Strabo  on  the  oorih  and  north*  weat  by 

the  Athamaaes,  Dolopes,  and  Dryopea,  separated  on 

tih«  v«at  by  the  Aobeloiia  irom  Acamania^  washed 

hj  the  CoHnthiaa  Gulf  on  the  aouth^  and  having 

hocm  and  Doris  on  th«  east.     Besides  the  Achelous 

the  only  Hv^r  of  any  size  was  the  Evenui^     Between 

tbem  hies  a  fertile  plain,  separated  by  the  rang^ 

called  Aracynthus  on  the  north  from  another  exten* 

lire  plain,  containing  two  large  lakes  in  oommunica^ 

tkn  with  each  other.     The  rest  of  the  country  is 

•mend  in  til  directintis  by  rugged  mountains,  covered 

«ith  iamita  and  intersected  by  ravines.     The  plains 

pfodnoed  abundance  of  com  and  excellent  posture, 

ttd  the  ^<Etotian  horses  were  famous.    The  mountain 

■bptt  piroduoed  good  wine  and  oil   Ltons,  bears,  and 

oAher  wild  beasts  infested  the  mountains  in  ancient 

tinea    Calydon^  Pleurou,  and  Thermum  were  the 

dkief  towns.     In  heroic  times  ^'Etolia  was  celebrated 

ai  the  scene  of  the  hunt  of  the  Colydi  inian  boar  (see 

CuTDOx  and  Melejlqih);  and  the  ^^fitolians  took 

part  in  the  Trojan  war.    The  name  was  traditionally 

dtrived  from  .4ltolu%  son  of  Endymion^  wfao  settled 

ii  the  country  with  a  oolony  of  Epeans  from  Felopon- 

Bcna    The  inhabitants  are  little  heard  of  in  Greek 

hiilDrj  till  the  Peloponnestan  war,  at  which  time 

they  were  notorious  among  the  Greeks  fur  the  rade- 

iMa  of  their  manners.     They  were  divided  into  a 

fiiaaber  uf  independent  tribes,  lidng  by  plunder  and 

the  disse.  They  subsequently  formed  the  confederacy 

called  the  vEtolian    League,  which^  after  lending 

OAtmiJ  asfli^tanoe  in  the  expuUion  of  the  Gauls 

&nn  Greece  {"179  ac),  became  with  the  Macedonian* 

ud  the  Aohcaos  one  of  the  chief  powers  in  the 

oxiatry.     The   league  was   at  the    height  of   ita 

jwwer ID  220 ILO.   Alter  fighting  against  the  Achsaiis 

ud  Macedonians,  latteriy  in  conjunction  with  the 

itoauma,  they  deserted  their  allies  on  perceivlDg  that 

{W  6«edom  was  in  danger  from  theoL     They  then 

/sised  Antiochua  of  Syiia^  and  on  his  defeat  (I&&) 

Ihej  came  under  the  Boman  power,  and  were  ulti- 

Astelj  iooorponted    in  the  province   of    Adiaia^ 

^tolia^  in  eon  junction  with  Acamania  (which  see), 

'>^  f^mns  a  nomarchy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

AFFIDAVIT,  a  ^^Titten  sUtement  of  facts  upon 

^\  Of  affirmation.     Aifidavits  are  generally  made 

of  when  evidence  is  to  be  laid  before  a  judge  or 

««nt»  while  evidence  brought  before  a  jury  is 

*>^v«nid  onUy,     The  person  making  the  affidavit 

^gsa  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  swears  that 

^*^  itLtements  contained  in  it  are  true.   The  affidavit 

*>iAY  lie  sworn  to  in  open  court,  or  before  a  magistrate 

*w  other  duly  qualified  penon.     Numerous  rales  of 

PVMtke  in  lelataoo  to  affidavit  are  kit!  down  in  the 

••^ules  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act, 

1^67^    As  a  general  rule  all  evidence  is  to  be  given 

Viro  roir<r,  but  particular  facts  may  be  proved   by 

^ffidatit  either  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 

^er  erf  the  &jurt,  provided  that  no  such  order  shall 

b«  made  if  the  witness  can  be  had  and  is  ret^uired 

■Qrooas^examination.     Affidavits  are  to  be  couGned 

U  tach  facts  as  the  witneA  is  able  of  his  own  know- 

^^  te  prove,  but  statements  of  belief  are  admitted 

^  mteriocutory  motions.     When  by  consent  of  the 

l*rtitt  evidence  b  taken  by  affidavit  fourteen  days 

*|^aie  allowed  to  plaintilT  and  defendant  for  filin^j 

^  sffidavits,  and  seven  days  to  the  ploltitilT  fur 

^t    Within  fourteen  days  after  the  time  of  tiling 

jplsvits  in  reply,  either  party  may  ser\'e  notice  on 

^oUier  that  any  peraon  whose  affidavit  has  been 

^  most  be  produced  in  court  for  examination,  and 

^m  wch  person  is  produced  his  affidavit  shall  not 

wiMBd  in  evidence  unless  by  leave  of  the  court. 


AFFINITY,  in  chembtry,  may  be  defined  ss  the 

force  by  which  unlike  kinds  of  matter  oambiDa  so  in- 
timately that  the  properties  of  the  conatltaentaare  lost, 
and  a  compound  with  new  propertiaa  b  produced.  This 
change  of  properties  dbtinguiahes  chumical  affinity 
from  the  forces  of  cohesion  or  adhesion,  since  the  bodies 
united  by  both  these  forces  ntaln  their  raipeotlTe 
qualities  unchanged.  Of  the  force  itself  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  Chemical  affinity  differs  from  mechanioftl 
mixture  or  solution  inasmuch  as  substances  oomhlne 
chemically  in  certain  Hxed  proportiona  by  weight, 
and  in  these  proportions  only.  Chemical  oomUna* 
tioQ  b  abo  attended  with  ohangai  in  the  thermal 
state  of  the  bodies  uniting  together.  The  laws  that 
regulate  it  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  CHKMjaTitY 
— Laws  of  Combination ;  a  few  peculiarititis  in  lU 
manifestations  may  bo  here  notei  The  two  bf.>dit» 
must  be  in  contact,  or  at  an  insensible  dutance. 
Hence  it  b  all  but  indbpensable  that  one  of  them 
should  l>e  a  fluid.  Among  many  agents  that  power* 
fully  influence  affinity,  the  most  important  are  heat, 
Ught,  and  electricity,  each  of  which  in  various  cir- 
cumstances may  produce  or  disnlve  chemical  union. 
Fotaah  and  sand  combine  under  a  red  heat,  and  form 
glass;  carbonic  acid  aiMl  lime,  united  at  common 
temperatures  in  marble  or  limestone,  are  separated 
by  a  red  heat.  Chlorine  and  nitrogen  may  be  mixed 
without  union  in  the  dark,  in  daylight  they  unite  grsr 
dually,  in  direct  sunlight  they  unite  at  onoe.  An  elec- 
tric spark  passed  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  oombinea  them  into  water ;  au  electric  cur- 
rent passed  through  water  decompo»eB  it  into  oxygen 
and  hydmgem  Photoj^raphy  and  electrc>- metallurgy 
u%  founded  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  electri- 
city^ the  f^ency  of  heat  b  universally  employed  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy.  The  changes  produoed 
by  chemical  combination  in  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments emptloved  are  endieaaly  varied.  C^jIout^  taste, 
and  smell  aire  changed,  destroyed,  or  created ;  harm* 
less  elements  produce  stroug  poitiunB,  slrung  poisons 
produce  harmless  compounds. 

AFFINITY,  in  biw,  b  that  degree  of  oonnection 
which  subebts  between  one  of  two  married  persons 
and  the  blood  relations  of  the  other.  It  b  no  real 
kindred.  A  person  cannot,  by  legal  succession,  receive 
an  inheritance  from  a  relation  by  alHnity;  neither 
does  it  extend  U»  the  nearest  relations  uf  hujiband  and 
wife  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relatluti  Ijctwtren  them. 
The  degrees  of  affinity  are  computed  in  the  same 
way  «s  those  of  consanguinity  or  blotxL  By  the 
Jewbh  law  marriage  was  prohibited  "Aiihin  certain 
degree.  Nearly  the  same  limitations  ar»  i^lopteti 
into  the  laws  of  Kurope  and  America*  All  legal 
impt'diments  arising  from  affinity  cease  upon  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  wife,  excepting  those  which 
relate  to  the  marriage  of  the  survivor.  The  table  of 
forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  b,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England,  commanded  to  be  hung  up  in  ail 
churches.  The  Homan  Church  speaks  of  tfrn'tlual 
a^nittff  which  is  contracted  by  the  sacraments  of 
baptbm  and  coiiHrmation;  thus  in  consequence  of  the 
spiritual  affinity  between  them  a  god-father  may  not 
marry  hia  ^od'dauj.diter  without  a  dLti^eusatiou. 

At'FIRMATION  signi^eB,  in  one  sense,  the  solemn 
dt'claratioQ  of  Quakers  and  memWrsof  other  re llgiouH 
oommunitiea,  in  crmlirmation  of  their  testimouy  in 
courts  of  law,  or  of  their  statements  on  other  occasions 
ou  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  required  of  other 
persons.  The  form  for  Quakers  and  Moraviaui  ia^  ^I 
do  solemnly,,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  atErm/ 
Affirmation  ii  now  allowed  to  tie  subetituted  for  an 
oath  in  all  caaea  where  a  person  refuses  to  take  an 
oath  from  couauienttous  motives,  if  the  judge  Is  satis- 
lied  that  the  motives  are  conscientious.  FalsQ  afllr- 
maliun  b  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  perjury. 


AFFRIQUE— AFGHANISTAN. 


AFFRIQUE,  a  tovra  of  France,  in  the  departmeiit 
of  Aveyix)!!,  in  a  fine  vidley  watered  hy  tbe  Sor^e, 
It  is  a  iomewhut  antic |uated  pUce.  The  litbAbitimtfl 
lire  employed  chiefly  in  woollen  and  leather  nuum* 
facturoB,  and  trading  in  wool  and  Iloq^iiefort  cheese. 
Pop.  5354. 

AFGHANISTA]vr,  the  land  of  the  Afghans,  a 
country  in  Asia,  of  a  quadrangular  ehap^^  lying  chiefly 
Iwiweeu  lat  29"  and  36'  N.;  Ion.  6r  and  70"  E.  It 
in  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kashmir  and  the  Pan  jab, 
•)U  the  Boutb  by  Beloochkt&o,  on  tbe  weat  by  the 
Persian  province  of  RhoTBsan,  and  on  the  north  hy 
Turkeatan.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to  w€?at  ta 
about  ISO,  the  breadtii  about  450  miles.  The  boun-  ' 
dariea,  however,  are  not  well  defined,  and  the  odti- 
mateu  of  tbe  ar^a  vary  between  212,000  and  317,000 
square  miles.  The  population  ie  eatimated  at  between 
5,0 00, 000  and  9, 000, 000.  Af ghanlifcaii  ooDsUts  chiefly 
of  lofty,  bare,  uninhabited  table-lands,  nuigi»  of  aeiow- 
oovered  mountains,  and  deep  ravines  and  Talleya. 
Many  of  the  last  are  well  watered  and  Tery  fertile, 
bnt  about  four- fifths  of  the  whole  sorfaoe  is  rocky, 
moiintalnouBy  and  unproductive.  Tbe  aarfaoe  oa  the 
north-east  is  covered  with  lofty  ranges  belon^og  to 
the  Hindu  Kush,  whose  heigfbts  are  often  18,000  and 
sometimes  exceed  20,000  feet.  The  lofdest  passes 
are  above  1 2,000  feet,  and  the  road  often  pajuies  along 
tbe  base  of  mural  predpicses  Mug  from  2000  to  3000 
feet.  The  whole  north -eastern  portion  of  tbe  country 
hfiB  a  general  elevation  of  over  6000  feet;  but  towards 
the  south-west,  in  which  direction  tbe  princip;^ 
Tunimtain  chainji  of  the  interior  run,  the  (country  slnkd 
rlown  to  not  more  than  1600  feet  The  principal 
avenues  of  oommimication  between  Afi^hanistan  and 
India  are  tbe  famous  Kyber  Pass,  by  which  tbe  river 
Cabul  enters  the  Pan  jab;  the  Gomnl  Pass^  also  lead- 
ing to  the  Pan  jab;  and  the  Bolan  Pass  on  tbe  south, 
through  which  the  route  paases  to  Sind.  Of  the 
rivers,  mostly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  country,  the  lai^^est 
is  the  Helmund,  which  flows  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  more  than  400  miles,  tlW  it  enters  the 
Hamoon  or  Seistan  swamp,  previous  to  which,  bow- 
ever,  its  water  is  almost  all  drawn  off  by  canals  for 
irrigation.  It  receives  the  Arghandab,  a  considerahle 
streaoa.  Next  in  im|)ortAnce  are  the  Cabul  in  the 
ncKftb-east,  the  Hari  Rud  in  the  north-west  The 
only  lake  worth  mention  (the  Hamoon  being  almost 
entirely  in  Persia)  is  that  called  Ab-Tstada,  a  ekal- 
low  sheet  of  water  about  12  milea  in  diameter,  aitn- 
ated  towards  the  east  of  the  country,  at  tbe  height  of 
about  7000  feet.  The  climate  is  extremely  cold  in 
the  higher^  and  intensely  hot  in  the  lower  regions. 
On  the  whol^;,  however,  it  is  ealubrious,  yet  diseases 
are  more  common  than  we  might  expect.  The  moat 
common  trees  are  pines,  oaks,  the  wild  olirei,  cypress, 
birch,  walnut,  and  bolly.  Many  indigo-yielding 
plants  grow  spontaneously  on  ofTsets  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  asid<etida  is  common.  In  the  plains  the 
mulberry,  tamarlak,  acada,  date- palm,  wiUow^  plane^ 
Mid  poplar  are  foond;  and  fine  fruits,  in  the  greatest 
▼ari^y  and  ahnndance^  grow  wild.  Tbe  oultivAble 
land,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  area,  is 
under  indifferent  management.  In  many  parts  two 
harvests  are  anmialiy  reaped.  The  prind[>al  crops 
avo  wheat,  forming  the  staple  foot!  of  the  people; 
barley,  given  to  horses;  pease  and  beans,  rice,  maize, 
and  several  of  the  grains  oif  Hindustan.  Other  crops 
are  tobacco,  maddur,  some  sugar-cane,  and  cotton, 
llie  more  important  domestic  animals  are  the  camel 
and  dromedary,  the  horse,  asa,  and  mule,  the  ox»  and 
sheep  with  large  fine  fieeoea  and  enormous  fat  tails;  of 
wild  animaJs  tbeie  are  the  tiger,  bean^  leopards,  wol  v  cs, 
jackalf  hysena,  foxes,  fte.  Tbe  miner&ui  include  all 
the  more  valuable  metals,  particularly  iron,  which 
along  with  lead  is  about  the  only  metal  worked. 


The  manufactures  are  unlmpoftaat^  bnl 
extensive  and  employs  above  24,000  csnic 
chief  exports  are  wool,  horses,  salk.  carpets, 
fruits,  madder,  &;c.     A  considerable  amoont  of 
is  forwarded  to  Karachi  for  export     The  diicf 
tical divisions  are  Cabul,  Jalalabad,  Ghaxni, 
Herat,  and  Afghan  TurkestAO.    The  dUaf  tewns 
Cabul,  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and  Herat    The 
tants  btdong  to  different  races,  bnt  the 

proper  form  the  great  msas  of  the  people. 

caU  themselves  Fushtaneh  or  Puktaneh*  ^Afgba^l 
being  tbe  Persian  name.  They  are  an  Iraoic 
and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  amoiig 
the  Duranis  and  Gbilzais  are  the  most  iraponai^j 
the  latter  being  the  strongest  of  all  the  tribca 
tradition,  evidently  modem  and  legendary,  P"*] 
them  an  IsracHtish  origin.  The  Afghans  are  M^| 
hardy,  and  warlike^  fond  of  freedom  and  rescliitr  i 
maintainiog  it,  but  of  a  restless,  turbulent  taof 
and  much  given  t*:*  ])limder.  Their  laogiuge  iid 
tincrt  from  the  Persian,  though  it  contains  a  i 
number  of  Persian  words,  and  is  wriUen  Hks  1 
Persian  with  the  Arabic  chAractera.  In  reIig$on  ti 
Afghans  are  Mohamjnedans  of  tbe  Sunnite  i 
Other  races  in  Afghanistan  are  tbe  Hazareh,  a  Moo- 1 
gol  race  living  chiefly  in  the  north-west;  the  Ttjik^  J 
who  are  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  popalatinn,  lad  j 
a>t»  acattered  over  the  country;  and  tbe  Hindkii,  m  | 
Indian  race  living  in  the  east 

Of  the  early  history  of  Afghanistan  little  is  kso*!  I 
— a  circumstance  the  lees  to  be  r^^retted  that  ili  j 
interest  oommenoes  only  with  modem  tsmes.  Tht^  \ 
lective  name  of  the  country  itself  is  of  modem  ui  ' 
external  origin,   not  being  used  by  the  Afghm 
tbemsel vea.  In  1 73S  it  was  conquered  by  tbe  "Ptmm 
under  Nadir  Shah,     In  1747  be  waa  mnrdered,  mi  ■ 
Ahmed   Shah,   one   of  his   generals,    ohtidoed  te| 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  and  became  the  I 
of  the  Durani,  the  first  Afghan  dynasty,  which  b^  ! 
about  eighty  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  H<nl  ^ 
was  all  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  Dunai 
sovereign,  while  Dost  Mohammed  Kbai^  the  t^ 
of  Cabul,  had  acquired  a  preponderatiDg  inloBssi 
in  the  country.    He  waa  desirona  of  gaioing  the 
assistance  of  the  British  against  Persia,  bat  bemvinf 
that  he  was  meditating  treachery  against  them,  Utej 
resolved  to  dethrone  bim  and  restore  Shah  Shsji,  s 
former  ruler.     In  April,  1839,  a  British  anuy  wet 
Sir  Johu   Keane  entered   Aighanistaa,  and  iltiff 
overcoming  mmt  slight  resi^tauoe  entered  C«i)el 
and  placed  Shah  ^buja  on  the  throne.     Aforreof 
8000  was  left  to  support  the  new  sovereign,  and  tb 
rest  of  the  army  returned  to  Indiftk.     &r  W.  Votf 
naghten  remsined  as  envoy  at  CabiiV  with  Sir  Alei- 
ander  Bumes  as  assistant  envoy.    Tbe  Afghans  wtrt 
by  no  means  content  with  the  new  state  ol  aSsin 
however.     A  wide-spread  ooospiracy  was  organiaedi 
which  came  to  a  head  on  November  %  1841,  whei 
Bumes,  Macnaghten^  and  a  nnmber  cf  British  offi- 
oei^,  besides  women  and  children,  were  murdcnd. 
Tbe  other  British  leaders  were  disheartened  and 
paralysed,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Afghanii 
at  whoee  bead  was  Akbar,  eon  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
by  which  the  former  agreed  to  withdraw  the  fofccs 
from  the  country,  whUe  the  bitter  were  to  fami^ 
tbem  with  pro\isions  and  escort  them  on  their  waf 
to  Jalalabad.    On  tbe  6th  January,  134^  the  Brilii& 
left  Cabul  and  began  their  most  disastrous  retreat 
The  cold  was  intense,  they  had  almost  no  food — lor 
the  treacherous  Afghans  did  not  fulfil  their  promistt 
— and  day  after  dav  they  were  assailed  by  bodies  of 
the  enemy.     By  the  13th,  26,000  persons,  among 
whom  were  many  camp  followers,  women  and  tkSk- 
dren,  were  destroyed.     Some  were  preserved  as  pci- 
soners,   but  only  one  man,    Dr.   Brydon, 
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pi  lomgs  poucj  en  £kiguaxiu 
i  t  Britiih  «nToy  in  Cabul,  i 
Ibb^  Not  long  After  this  »ei 
IMl  nndaiil  ikt  C»biiL  Jii 


witli  the  dismal  newt.     JalAlabiid,   in 

Salt  wi»  itafiioEied  with  a  Bm&U  force, 

b«nefBdby  Akbftr,  but  on  the  approthch 

Pollock,  who  hftd  forced  his  way  throngh 

Faa«  with  a  fresh  tamy  from  India,  the 

ifwea  wlthdivw.     Aft«r  joining  his  foroe* 

of  GcDflnl  Nott,  who  had  meAQwMle 

Umadf  in  Kandahar  and  had  taken 

General  PoUook  entered  Cabul  and  soon 

the  war,  tboagh  not  without  eonie  hard 

Doit  Mohammed  again  obtained  the  throne 

[Ckbol,  and  acquired  extensive  power  in  A^luuua- 

He  joined  with  the  Sikhs  against  the  British; 

k  1S^5  he  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alii- 

the  latter,  whioh  he  renewed  in  1857.   He 

~  having  nominated  his  son  Shere  Ali  his 

After  Tarions  party  oonflicti  Shere  Ali  sac- 

:1b  Tanqni^iing  his  Opponents,  and  obt^ned  the 

of  amaer.    He  entered  into  friendly  relations 

I  Bntaah,  and  tlus  state  of  mattets  continaed 

ISTly  whan  tha  ameer  having  repnlsed  a  Britifib 

imf  and  nsfoaed  to  receive  a  British  tni^iun  (a 

hassa  miMJon  being  meantime  at  his  ooort)  war  was 

Idbnd  against  him,  and  the  Bdtiah  troops  entered 

"  ;tan  (Nov.  1978),     They  met  with  oompara- 

Ij  Utile  reaistanoe ;  the  ameer  fled  to  Tiu^estan, 

he  soon  after  died ;  and  his  son  Yakoob  Khan 

_  toooeeded  him  oondnded  a  treaty  with  the  Bri- 

{lil  Gaodannk,  May,  187d),  in  which  a  certain  ex* 

ionof  the  BiitiBh  frontier,  ^e  control  by  Britain  of 

Coraign  policy  of  Afghatustan,  and  the  residence 

^  '  ' '  -     ,.  .    -   ^.^^  ^^  chief  stipula- 

settlement,  however,  the 

Cabul,  oir  Louis  P.  Cavagnari, 

the  otber  membeiS  of  the  mission  were  treaober- 

•Hsckad  and  slain  by  the  Afghans,  and  troops 

igsin  to  be  aent  into  the  country.     Cabol  was 

OQcapiad  and  Kandahar  and  Ghami  were  tko 

Na;  while  Yakoob  Khan  was  sent  to  impriscm- 

ffti  io  lo'lia.    In  1880  Abdur-Bahman,  tkgnaid- 

d  Dost  Mohammed,  was  reoognuced  by  Eritain 

emir  of  the  country,  a  position  which  he  has 

'ly  maintained  agaiuBt  his  rival  Ayoob  Khan. 

'  KARA  HISS  AR,  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Tur« 

province  of  Anatolia,  170  miles  z.as.  of 

_'    with  about  20,000  inh&bitants.    It  is 

joely  ^toated,  partly  on  a  flat  and  partly  on 

of  liopes,  and  is  overlooked  by  an  emiuence 

by  this  nuns  of  a  Byxantiue  fort    It  is  built 

'  stooe^  and  is  a  place  of  coaskderabie  com- 

'ivity.  The  staple  manufactures  are  woollen 

there  is  a  trade  in  opium  {afium\  from 

town  takes  its  name. 

"S,  Lucius,  a  Boman  comic  poet,  floor- 
it  tiie  beginning  of  the  fiist  century  b.c, 
InenUy  the  creator  of  the  Koman 
or  ihe/a&uZa  ioffota;  and  his  deline- 
tha  Hfe  and  mannen  of  his  countrymen 
led  even  the  lowest  rlsBsn%  whence  arose 
kitentarvM,  He  borrowed  largely  from 
His  coarse  expressions  and  licentiousness 
'  by  some  critics,  but  his  wit  and 
tatt  ara  ackDOwisoged  by  aU.  He  wrote  much, 
i  «l  his  many  pleoss  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
LFBICA,  coe  of  the  three  great  diviaLons  of  the 
i  Worid,  and  the  second  in  extent  of  the  five  prin* 
d  oontinenta  of  the  globe,  lies  nearly  due  south 
■nrope  and  aeoth-west  of  Asia.  It  is  of  a  compaot 
B^  being  nearly  equal  at  its  extreme  points  in 
|tti  and  breadth.  The  upper  part  of  the  oontlnent, 
paver,  for  nearly  half  ite  length,  has  an  average 
idlh  of  nearly  doable  the  lower  part  This  great 
of  form  arises  mostly  from  the  greater  pro> 
of  the  upper  part  towards  the  west,  and  tho 
no  this  «de  from  the  broad  to  the  narrow 


section  is  effectefl  suddenly  by  an  inward  turn  of  the 
wtiBtem  ooa^t,  which  faces  mmth  for  nearly  20'  of 
longitude,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Guineii,  the  greatest 
indentation  of  the  coast  Africa  Is  united  to  Ada  at 
its  ncrth-eaat  extremity  by  the  Intbmus  of  Suez,  now 
divided  by  a  great  ship  canaL  From  this  point  the 
coast  runs  in  a  west  and  somewhat  northerly  direc- 
tion to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  tbe  point  of  greatest 
proximity  to  Europe,  This  northern  coast  forms 
tho  southern  boundary  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
brings  aU  the  northern  countries  of  Africa  into  close 

Jiroxmiity  iiith  the  European  and  Asiatic  countriea 
ying  contiguous  to  that  great  ocean  highway,  whioh 
formed  the  chief  medium  of  oommniifoation  between 
the  priacipal  divisions  of  tbe  ancient  world.  It  pre* 
sents  some  considerable  indentations^  the  duet  of 
which  is  that  which  forma  the  Gulfs  of  Cabes  and 
Sidra.  From  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  southward  the 
coast  runs  in  a  somewhat  easterly  dlrectioo,  parallel 
to  the  Asiatic  peninsula  of  Arabia,  which  forms 
viiih.  it  the  long  and  narrow  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
To  tbe  south  of  Arabia  the  coast  projects  oon- 
siderably  tu  the  east^  overIa[)f>tng  and  again  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
with  which  it  forms  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-IHandeb,  or 
Gulf  of  Aden,  After  this  projection,  called  the 
Somauli  Peninsula^  the  coast  trends  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  comparatively  alight  undulations  reaches 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  contineut.  About 
midway,  separated  from  it  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  ana  at  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  is  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar.  With  the  exception  of 
those  named,  the  coasts  of  Africa  present  no  gieai 
indentations.  The  total  extent  of  coast  accordingly, 
considering  that  the  continent  is  almost  entirely  but* 
rounded  with  water,  is  very  small.  It  is  estimated 
at  16,000  mOes,  a  fifth  leaa  than  that  of  Europe,  It 
is  bonaded  on  the  wett  by  tbe  Atiantio  Ocean,  oa 
the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  east,  behiw 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  con- 
tinent at  its  lower  extremity  presents  a  coast  line  of 
nearly  400  miles,  exclusive  of  indentationBj  to  the 
Southern  Ocean.  This  i^  what  is  compemdiously 
known  as  *tbe  C^pe,'  first  doubled  by  Bartolomeo 
iJias  and  Vasoo  de  Gama.  The  principal  indentationa 
of  the  southern  coast  aro  Algoa  Bay  and  False  Bay. 
Africa  extends  from  37*"  20^  N.  laL  to  34*^  50'  a,  laL, 
and  the  extreme  points.  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape 
Agulhas,  are  nearly  60O0  miles  apart  From  west  to 
east,  between  Cape  Verde,  Ion.  17^  34'  w.,  and  Cape 
Guwdafui  (Jerdaffun),  Ion,  51*  16'  E.,  the  distance  is 
about  4600  miles.  The  area  is  esHmated  at  11,500,000 
sqoare  mUes.  The  islands  belonging  to  Africa  are 
not  nmnerous,  amL  except  Madagascar,  none  of  them 
is  large.  In  the  AtlanUo  Ocean  there  are  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  Bissagos, 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Fernando  Po^ 
St  Thomas,  Annobon,  &a,  Asoeuaian  Island,  St 
Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha;  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Sokotr%  Zanzibar,  Comoro  Isles,  Madogsscar,  Mauri- 
tins,  Bourbon,  with  their  dependencies;  and  some 
small  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  Area  of  the 
Atlantic  ialand%  6200  square  mOee;  of  the  islands 
of  tho  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans,  2S$,000  square 
nules. 

Northern  Afrka. — The  interior  of  Africa  forms 
two  great  divisions  nearly  oorrsepooding  with  the 
external  diversity  of  form  already  indio^ted.  The 
northern  section  has  its  greatest  extension  from  east 
to  west,  tho  southern  from  north  to  south.  The 
northern  di vision  lies  for  the  most  part  above  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west  to  the  mountains  bordering  on 
the  Bed  Sea  on  the  eaak  Its  nrindpal  feature  ia 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Deesft,  whidi  ia  inclosed  oa  the 
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north  by  the  6le\  ated  plateau  uf  Barbiry  and  that 
of  Barc%  ua  tbo  east  by  tbu  Nile  valley,  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ooeati^  and  an  the  sutith  by 
the  Niger  and  the  couatriea  of  the  Souiiao.  The 
northern  co«iit  country  (plateati  of  Uarbary)  U  tra- 
versed by  the  Atlas  range  and  iU  coutinuatione. 
Exclusive  of  the  mouiitaitia  it  hiui  an  elevation  of  from 
1500  to  3000  feet.  From  Barca,  where  the  former 
level  prevails,  it  dcscencla  gradnallj  towards  Egypt, 
For  further  details  of  the  coDfiguratioa  of  thia  part 
of  the  continent  see  Atlas,  Marocco,  Alokhia, 
Tunis,  TairoLi,  Eotpt.  The  character  of  the  desert, 
though  sufficiently  gloomy,  is  much  leas  Tioiformly 
monotoiHiUfl  than  till  recent  rrsearchea  it  was  com- 
monly ryputed  to  be.  Instead  of  an  undLviating  aandy 
plain  arbitrarily  interaporat^d  nitb  Rpeck-llke  oasea, 
it  contains  t'levated  plateaux  and  even  uiounttkina 
furrowed  with  wadys  (courseA  uf  occaaitm&l  streatus) 
radiating  in  all  directbtw,  and  formiug  kabitatle 
valley f»  which  lose  tbemaelve*  in  the  vast  Icw-ljing 
traota  of  sand  with  which  the  more  elevated  regions 
altwiiate.  Under  the  sand  eoUections  of  water  have 
been  founds  which  by  means  of  artesian  welk  have 
been  turned  to  account  by  the  French  jii  their  de- 
I pendancy  Algeria.  A  conaidt^rable  iiomadio  popu- 
latiozi  U  thinly  scattered  over  the  habitable  [>arta 
of  the  deserty  and  in  the  more  favoured  regions  tht^re 
are  settled  oommunitiea,  (See  Sahar.^.)  Tft  the 
south  of  the  Sahara,  and  aeparatiug  it  from  the 
plateau  of  Southern  Africa,  a  belt  of  pastoral  country 
extends  across  Africa.  This  region  has  received  the 
general  name  of  the  Boo  dan,  and  includes  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Niger,  around  Lake  Chad,  and  eastwarda 
to  the  elevated  region  of  Abyssinia. 

Soutka^  Jfne€t.^yiom  Lake  Chad  the  country 
begins  to  rise  till  below  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  snd  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  bigh 
or  southern  AfricA  begins.  This  division  of  the  c«n- 
tinent  ia,  as  far  as  known,  eomplettfly  Murroundeti,  at 
a  distance  of  100  to  300  miles  from  the  coast,  which 
IB  ususJly  low„  by  ranges  of  mountains  varying  in 
breadth  and  height,  and  inclosing  a  table- land ^  or 
series  of  tablelands,  of  couiuderable  elevation  and 
great  diversity  of  surface  and  direction,  forming  hol- 
lows filled  with  great  lakes,  rivalling  those  of  America 
in  extent,  and  terraces  over  which  the  riven  break 
themselves  in  falls  and  rapids.  The  southern  division 
has,  like  the  northern,  a  great  desert  region — the 
Kalahari  iJesert — lying  at  a  low  level  betueeii  the 
paafeaie  landa  bordering  on  the  tropica  and  the  moun* 
tainonB  plateau  of  the  southern  eomU  In  some 
respects  it  resembles  the  Soharoi  but  possesses  more 
vegetatiom  The  moimtdns  which  inclose  the  south- 
ern table-land  are  mostly  much  higher  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  land  «nd 
the  flow  of  the  principal  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Nile  ancl  the  Zambesi,  is  from  east  to  west. 
The  eoatem  edge  of  the  plateau  reaches  its  highest 
elevation  and  greatest  extent  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Abyssinia,  with  heighta  of  10,000  to 
1 4,000  or  16,000  feet  From  this  the  system  extends 
north  In  ranges  or  occasional  elevations  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  with  gradually 
diminishing  height  to  the  very  delta  of  the  Nile.  The 
eastern  edge  of  the  Abysj^inian  plateau  presents  a 
steep  unbroken  line  of  7000  feet  in  height  for 
many  hundred  miles.  Thence  it  extends  south- 
ward probably  without  interru[rtion  to  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro  (identitied  by  Buke  with  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon),  which,  reaching  an  elevation  of  18,000 
to  22,000  feet,  ai-e  covered  with  perpetual  «now.  The 
height  of  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Africa,  was  calculated  by  Boron  von  dcr  Dec  ken  at 
22,814  feet  The  Kubeho  Mountains,  between  Znn- 
dbor  and  Lake  Twigonyiko,  form  a  ooutinuation  of 


the  boundary;  and  on  the  coasts  of  Lake  NjaSM  al 
Sbirwa  are  the  Njesa  range  and  the  monaMmii 
Zomba,  Milange,  and  Clarendon,  rising  to  bei|^  < 
7000  to  8000  feet     Below  the  Zambesi  o 
Maabona  and  Matoppo  Moontoin^     The 
berg  Mountains  continue  the  chain  to  the  sottthsEi] 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where,  in  the  C^jie  < 
and  the  neic^hWuring  regions,  it  breaks  into  exteatfvi 
interior  ramifications,    reaching    in    CompoM  ^ 
8500  feet,  and  in  Cathkin  Peak,  Natal,  10,3^  i 
On  turning  the  southern  end  of  the  colony  the  i 
begins  to  diminiiih  in  height     In  Namoqnalsadl 
bos  an  elevati<m  of  4000  to  5000  feet;  in 
Land  it  r%:ncheii  in  Mount  Umat»ko  SSOO.     Ift] 
guela  and  Angola  the  Moasamba  Manntains  Uitmt 
watcr-shed   in  the  interior,  from  which  A  saissT 
broken   ridges   and  terraces   desct^nd    to   form  ihe 
coajist  range.    North  of  the  Congo,  which  brcaki  lis 
chain  at  the  gorge  of  Yetlala^  the  Sierra  Comslsis 
extends   to  the  Ogoboi,  on   the  southern  bank  of 
which   I>u   Choillu    found    moantains   12,000  jiset 
high.     Altove  the  Ogoboi  is  the  Sierra  do  Cryifeil 
which  ex  ten  lis  to  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  wUdi 
ri^e  to  A  height  of    13,000    feet.      The  Ctaxenm 
Mountains   are  volcanic,  and   the   same   choiititer 
is  traced  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  as  for  Si  9i 
Helena.   The  elevated  border,  after  proceeding  iiofl^ 
to  the  Benue,  turns  inward  to  form  the  nortlMti 
boundary  of  the  plateau,  the  course  of  which  is  li  1 
yet   scarcely  known.     I'ho  mountains  of  Kg%  s/ 
disconnected  range  of  b>w  heights,  and   the 
t^ins  near  the  coast  fiu-ther  to  the  north  at  Saos- 1 
gambioy  from  various  slopes  of  which  the  Nigcc,  iIm  i 
^Senegal,  and  the  Gambia  flow   in  dilferent  dlr>c^  I 
tions^  may  be  regarded  as  a  north-western  i 
tion  of  the  southern  plateau.     In  tlie  interior  tkrt 
are  numerous  elevated  ranges  more  or  less  ooudmImI 
with   the  coast  system,  but  these  are  as  yet  tsv; 
imperfectly  known.     We  shall  only  indicate  soosi^ 
the  leading  discoveries  without  attempting  lo  foUov 
the  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as  to  oooiuc- 
ti  ons  between  thenL   I'he  Blue  M  oun  tains,  discovewd 
by  Baker  on  the  west  of  the  Albert  Nyanxa,  risp 
to  a  height  of  about  10,000  feet;  another  chain,  (i 
equal  elevation,  named  the  Balegga  MountamA,  wi* 
found  by  Livingstone  on  the  north-west  of  Taagia- 
yika.     Near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyaaea^  wlkick^ 
has  been  found  to  extend  farther  north  than  wis| 
formerly  supposed,  vix.  to  lat  U"  30'  s.,  is  a  flst- 
topped  mountain  range,  or  rather  a  plateau^  6000  to 
SOOO  feet  high.     The  Mossamba  Mountains]^ 
already  been  mentioned,  and  as  far  as  the 
has  been  explored  it  has  been  found  surrounde 
extensive  ranges.     The  interior  features  of  the  i 
Colony  and  the  other  settled  distrids  of  &outhefll| 
Africa  vdll  be  found  more  fully  described  in  scpanMil 
articles.      The   average   elevation   of  the  s 
plateau  ia  pmbably  from  3000  to  4(K»0  feet 

JZiiera,— The  Nile  is  the  only  great  river  of  Afri^ 
which  flows  to  the  MediteiTanean.  It  is  now  known  Is 
receive  its  waters  primarily  from  the  country  i 
by  the  great  lakes  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyj 
and  it  19  probable  that  these  lakes  have  no  con 
tion  witii  Tanganyika.  The  Victoria  Nile  conn 
the  two  lakes,  and  on  leaving  the  Albert  Nyonza  tht*^ 
ri^er  fiows  in  a  winding  course,  of  which  the  diiec^ 
tion  is  almost  due  north,  without  further  lake  expoa* 
sion,  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  descending  from  ths 
lake  elevations  (of  the  Victoria  3850,  of  the  Albert 
2550  feet)  it  mokes,  both  between  the  lakes  and  b 
itd  subsequent  course,  numerous  falls.  Those  b 
Upper  Eg^'pt  ore  known  as  the  Cataractai  Betiv^ssn 
5°  and  10^  K.  lat  it  receives  numerous  bibutorb^ 
mostly  from  the  country  to  the  south  and  west*  Ihe 
principal  on  the  left  bank  being  the  Bahr-el*4jhAsat, 
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itbsrighttlwSoba.  After  this  it  Uket  ih«  ziama 
•I  tLe  Whit«  Nile,  a&d  receif  es  through  the  B»hr-el- 
Asrek  and  Atbftn,  or  Blti6  Nile  and  Black  Hiver, 
te  drains^  of  Abyninia.  The  latter  brings  the  mud 
viidi  forma  «o  precioua  a  depoiit  in  Eg-ypt.  After 
CNb  thf  "'"  '^  4  for  1200  miloa  to  the  ■ea  without 
nvHrii  tiry.     It  draiiia  an  area  of  more 

IhHi  X,^..', —  *4uaro  nulea.  The  Indian  Ocean 
l«fldr«a  DuraerDus  riTera,  most  of  which  are  nhort, 
heing  tbe  drainage  merdj  of  the  eitemal  ilopen  of  the 
■PMitama  which  border  the  inte rior  platean .  Am  ong 
Hbm  most  oooaiderable  riTera  on  tUia  oooiit  are  the 
ltib%  which  ia  aapposed  to  rise  in  the  border  slopes 
Bsar  Abvasinia,  and  enteia  the  ooeao  at  tbe  equator; 
the  Rafiji  or  Lufiji;  the  Bovum%  which  flows  from 
the  Biountaiiia  east  ol  Lake  Nyassa;  and  the  Lim- 
fs^or  Cfooodile  Klrer^  which  enters  the  ocean  north 
•f  IMagoa  Bay.  The  only  great  river  flowing^  from 
1  disitaDt  point  of  the  interior  which  breaks  tbe  moun- 
tiiB  \mni9t  of  the  east  is  the  Zambesi,  which  has  it^ 
lahottphttre  betweoii  the  two  riven  last  named.  It 
ii  lb*  lonrlli  m  size  of  the  oontiaent.  It  drains  a 
lu^  part  of  tbe  great  tract  of  piwtoral  country 
uroi  of  the  equatorial  region,  and  receives  its  head 
valen  piuHy  from  the  western  water- sht^d  formed  by 
the  Mossamba  Moontains^  partly  from  a  northern 
ws4er-«hed  running  eastwards  from  Uiese  mountains. 
After  the  union  of  its  principal  tributaries  it  reaches 
tbe  Vi^tfvia  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  cataracts  in  the 
varid,  from  which  it  Hows  in  a  semicircular  course  to 
Ihe  niwan,  hnaldng  through  the  Lupata  MDunta]D^ 
aad  receiving  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
i^ilbem  riverv  are  of  small  extent  Of  the  Atlantic 
lifW^  til*  Seoegali  the  Gambia,  and  tbe  Niger  have 
iMrciig^  m  the  mountaiits  near  tbe  coaet  of  Sene- 
gWlhifc  The  Senegal  flows  In  a  northerly  and  west- 
ni^  ditreetioii  to  the  ooast,  Its  volume  varies  much 
•OBariiflig  to  the  season.  In  the  rainy  »ea^u  it  is 
savlgable  for  &00  to  700  miles,  in  the  dry  season  for 
whfnt  a  fourth  of  the  distance.  The  Gambia  takes 
a  winding  ooune  to  the  west,  and  is  navigable  for 
•bom  iOO  miles,  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  great^ 
«it  ol  these  livem,  the  Niger,  rising  in  the  inner 
slopo  ol  Ibo  Ottno  mountains,  flows  north-esAt  to 
tlokbiictoi^  wheooe  it  terns  fitvt  east  and  afterwards 
aasitb  oait,  roceiving  the  Sokoto,  to  its  junction  with 
ibe  Benue,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  south 
of  Lake  Chad.  The  upper  part  uf  the  Niger  is  calkd 
ih*  Joliba;  it  afterw'ords  acquires  the  name  of  Quorra 
«r  Kmwara.  In  the  Dorthem  part  of  its  course  it 
tamibtm  on  the jpeal  desert  It  is  navigable  for  light 
«HHJli  wbov9  TimbQCtoo.  Between  the  Bokoto  and 
ifai  Bonoo  it  ia  interrupted  by  shoals  and  rocki. 
Wnm  tho  junction  it  flows  due  south  to  tbe  ocean, 
m^tn  it  forms  a  wide  alluvial  delta,  and  enters  by 
tk  Bymber  of  mouths,  the  most  distant  of  which  are 
HOO  milea  i^iftrt  The  main  channel  is  calkd  ibe  Nun. 
ne  GoDgciv  tho  Moond  in  extent  of  b&nin  .ind  the 
tiiiaiiol  m  volnme  of  the  African  rivers,  tiows  frmn 
3liletonl  slopes  of  the  same  water  partin;^  as  the 
7oinTaia>  lie  identiiicadon  with  the  LuaUba,  the  great 
slPtOBh  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
owrtiDent,  was  estaolished  by  Stanley  in  1876-77, 
tUo  otttsfTKloing  trnveUer  having  descended  the  river 
to  llio  Aynntio  from  a  point  in  uie  interior  westward 
«i  I^ko  Tanganyika.  Tho  Lnkuga,  the  outlet  of 
Tuttnnjikn  (usoovered  by  Cameron,  is  almost  cer- 
tninfy  a  tribatary.  The  Chambeze,  which  riiies  in  the 
Tiionntalns  above  Lake  Nyasaa,  forms  the  origin  of 
tio  Congo  system.  It  fslla  into  Lake  Bangweolo, 
Inn  wlikh  it  issues  under  the  name  LuAptUa,  and 
Batn  aortli  to  Lftke  Ikloero ;  from  the  uorlh  side  of 
thh  Uo  issaeo  tbe  Lualaba,  which  poshes  through  a 
It  oerles  of  lake  expansions,  Hud  recetvee 
tfibntanea,   one  of    which,    tbe    Lufira, 


is  a  large  river  from  tbe  south.  From  Ihe  Mosanmba 
Mountaius  it  receives  tbe  Kwt«»al>i«  and  tbe  Guango 
or  Quango.  Uulike  most  cif  tbe  Africttn  rivera,  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  forms  an  estuary.  It  iit  Ci$tt mated 
to  pour  into  the  ocean  a  larger  body  of  \^  att?r  than  the 
MississippL  The Coanza  rises  in  tbe  Moi^ambaMoun- 
tsina,  and  curves  north-west  to  tbe  ocean.  Like  moat 
African  rivers,  its  upper  course  is  interrupted  b> 
cataracts,  and  Its  rnoutb  closed  by  a  bar.  The  Cnnenv 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  same  water-shed,  and 
flows  south- weat  to  tbe  Atlantic.  From  it  to  tbe 
Orange  River  follows  a  dry  belt,  through  which  no  con- 
siderable river  flows  to  the  sua,  Tbe  Orange,  though 
it  rises  near  tbe  easteru  coast,  and  flows  nearly  across 
the  continent,  paiises  for  the  greater  [:]art  of  its  course 
through  the  desert,  receiving  no  tributaries,  and  i« 
a  shallow  streauL  Its  head- waters,  tbe  Yaal  and 
tbe  Ku  Garicy>,  rise  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  Dra 
kenberg  Mountains,  and  flow  to  their  junction  round 
opposite  sides  of  tbe  Orange  Kiver  free  tttate.  Tiie 
Great  Fi^b  Kiver,  which  drain h  Gre^it  Namaqua- 
land,  enters  tbe  Orange  River  near  the  termination 
of  its  coune.  The  rivers  which  reach  the  ocean  do 
not  account  for  the  whole  drainage  of  Africa.  There 
are  two  great  and  numerous  smaller  tracts  from  which 
no  great  river  reaches  the  sea.  Tbe  two  great  area^i 
of  internal  drainage  correspond  with  the  two  great 
deserts.  That  of  the  noruiem  desert  ia  estimateil 
at  4,000,000  square  miles.  Aa  already  indicated,  it 
is  furrowed  with  water-courses  in  every  direction, 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  Tlie  Bahr-el- 
Gbazal,  M'hich  flows  out  of  I^e  L^had,  terminates  in 
the  salt  lagooii  of  Batele  in  tbe  desert  to  the  nortb 
of  the  lake;  jAnd  the  ZtHigs,  which  flows  east  from 
Lake  Ngami,  in  the  Kalahari  I>esert>  loses  itself  iu 
srilt  lago^ms  at  greater  or  lesa  distance,  accordinj^^ 
to  the  £iu[>p]y  of  water*  A  region  of  inlaud  drainage, 
with  »alt  lagoons,  also  exists  between  tbd  Vietoria 
Nyamea  and  the  coast  rauge  of  mountains.  In  the 
low  coast  land  east  of  Abyaainia  tbe  river  Hawaah 
loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  sea;  and 
the  Haines  or  Webbe,  which  flows  south  from  the 
SomauU  Peninsula  to  near  tbe  equatrir,  likewise  ter- 
minates In  a  salt  lagooo  on  the  border  of  tbe  ocean, 

Lakti, — With  tbe  exceprtion  of  I^ake  Chad  there 
are  no  great  lakes  in  tbe  uoitbem  dixi^iou  of  Africa, 
whereas  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  lakeH 
tbe  aoutbem  division  rivuU  tlie  northern  coutineut  of 
America,  First  i»  importance  are  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Nyania,  then  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa, 
Lake  Shirwai  Lake  Bangweolo,  Lake  Moero,  and 
other  lakes  connected  with  tbe  course  of  the  Lualaba, 
X*ake  Dilolo,  which  Livingstone  found  to  he  the 
water-shed  of  tbe  country  to  the  eaat  of  the  Moa- 
samba  Mountains,  and  Lbke  Tzana  or  Demliea  in 
Abyssinia.  Otber  discoveries  probably  yet  remain  to 
be  made.  Lake  Chad  on  tbe  ixNrders  of  the  northeru 
desert  region,  and  Lake  Ngami  on  the  borders  of  the 
southern,  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  positloU} 
and  in  tbe  fact  tbat  both  are  drained  by  streams  that 
luKC  tbemselves  in  tbe  sand.  There  are  numerons 
salt  lagoons  iu  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara, 
and  the  large  salt  lake  of  Aseal  on  the  east  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

Climate. — Tbe  climsteof  Africa  is  mainly  iu  tiuenccd 
by  the  fact  that^  except  the  countries  on  tbe  north  and 
south  coast,  it  lies  almost  entirely  within  tbe  tro|Mos. 
llie  equator,  as  already  observed,  cuts  it  nearly  through 
tbe  nuddle,  oo  that  it  belongs  in  latitudinal,  though 
nneqnally  In  longitndhial  extension,  to  the  northern 
and  soutbern  tropics.  It  is  the  only  continent  which 
extends  unbroken  from  tbe  northern  to  tbe  southern 
tropic,  and  is  consequently  the  hottest  of  alL  The 
two  sections  above  and  below  tho  e<|uator  have,  aa 
has  already  been  oliaen'ed,  in  some  resj^ects  a  very 


oonsiderabk  resemblance  in  their  general  feAtureSi 
the  ddef  modifying  circumstaneea  being  the  greater 
cilcvaticin  aii^  the  snmller  lougitii(Un»l  extention  of 
tbe  ftouthem  dimion,  which,  by  bringing  it  more 
within  tlie  intluenoeuf  the  oceiui,  tonda  to  tnodify  its 
climate. 

In  tbe  belt  immediately  under  tbo  equator,,  both 
north  &nd  »oyth,  vegetatiuu  h  intense^  and  rain  abiin* 
danL  For  about  10''  north  and  south  dense  tropical 
fores ta  prcvfuJ,  consisting  of  giant  trees,  wth  foliage 
■o  closely  spread  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  Hght. 
Abundant  rain  falla,  and  remaias  standing  in  poola 
fur  months.  The  heat  is  thus  rendered  lefts  extreme, 
bat  the  dense  undergrowth  mrkkes  the  country  almoit 
impenetrable.  In  the  Manyueroa  country^  west  of 
Lskke  Tanganyika,  Livingstone  found  forests  so  dexuie 
that  the  vtjrtical  mid- day  stm  could  only  send  down 
thin  [Kiucils  of  rays  Into  the  interior.  A  rank  hixtiri- 
ance  of  Qreeping  plants  of  every  degree  of  thickness, 
from  small  cord  to  a  man -uf- war  huii'ser,  interlaced 
the  atenua  and  branches  of  the  trees,  so  that  only 
where  a  path  wa^  coni^timtly  used  could  a  passage 
bo  obtained.  When  one  of  the  giant  trees  falls 
across  the  path  it  blockn  it  breast-high;  the  fallen 
trunk  soon  becomes  fenced  with  creepers,  and  it  is 
no  one's  business  to  cut  a  path  across  it  Animal 
life,  from  herds  of  elephants  to  iimumerable  swarms 
of  insects,  abounds  in  theae  Itixuriant  regions.  To 
the  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  belt,  as  the 
rainfall  diminiflhefl^  the  forest  region  is  succeeded  by 
an  open  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  This 
pastoral  belt  extends,  in  the  north,  across  the  Soudan, 
from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia;  on  the  south,  from 
Angola  and  Bengtiela  to  the  Zambesi  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  raiidess  regions  of  the  Sahara  on  the 
north  arid  the  Kalahari  Besert  on  the  south,  extend* 
ing  beyond  the  tropics,  and  bordering  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  countries  of  the  north  and  south 
ouastsy  which  lie  entirely  in  the  temperate  sone. 

The  winds  and  rains  in  Africa  are  chiefly  prodmoed 
by  the  soccessive  exposure  of  the  Tarious  intertropical 
belts  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  The  monsoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  exerciae  the  priniU[)al  modifying 
influence.  Prom  March  to  September  the  south* 
west  monsoon  blows  from  Africa  to  Asia,  and  during 
the  remaining  months  the  north-east  monsoon  blows 
towards  the  African  coast.  The  indraught  of  air 
charged  with  moisture,  at  the  seasons  when  the  snn 
is  overhead,  produces  the  rainy  seasons  within  the 
tropics,  and  as  the  inoeesaot  rarefactiofli  of  the  air  by 
heat  continually  draws  in  fresh  supplies,  the  rainfall 
is  abundant.  Near  the  tropica,  to  which  the  sun 
csomes  only  once  a  year^  there  is  only  a  single  rainy 
seaaon,  while  in  the  central  part  of  Uie  zone,  which 
the  sun  traverses  twice  in  hia  passage  between  the 
tropics,  there  are  two  distinct  runy  seasons,  a 
greater  and  aleas,  according  as  the  wind  is  in  a  direc- 
tion which  brings  more  or  less  tnoistnre,  except  in 
some  places  in  the  interior,  where  the  two  rainy  seasons 
are  so  protracted  as  to  blend  into  one,  lasting,  as  in 
the  Manynema  country,  from  September  to  July,  or 
in  some  other  parts  even  longer.  Tbe  rainy  eeaaon 
usually  bei^dns  soon  after  the  sun  has  reached  his 
senithf  but  on  the  east  coast  the  monaoon  chai^ged 
with  the  moisture  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  brings  it 
oylier.  In  the  deserts,  as  already  observed,  there 
is  hardly  any  rain,  and  this  applies  also  to  Egypt, 
which,  but  for  the  Nile,  would  be  no  better  than  the 
Sahara.  The  chief  cause  of  the  rainlea&ness  of  the 
deserts  is  tbe  direction  of  the  winds,  which  cauaes 
the  chief  moLsture-bearing  currents  to  past  before 
reaching  them  over  hot  and  thirsty  regions  which 
deprive  them  of  their  moisture,  and  eepedally  the 
mountain  screens  which  intercept  the  moisture  of 
Ihe  winds  both  from  north-east  and    south -west. 


Another  cause  is  the  want  of  elevated  regMcs  k 
attract  the  moi^rture  actoally  contained  in  iot  iOm- 
sphere,,  as  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  desert  fitM' 
ical  raius  do  occur.  The  high  nuMxntaiiB  of  Ihi 
eastern  plateau  and  the  intervening  trqikal  ii^lai 
deprive  the  north-east  monaooa  of  all  its  mAm 
before  it  reaches  the  Kalahari  DeKiC  Haul  tis 
apparently  anomalous  circnmstanoe  that  flie  gmlat 
heat  is  found  after  the  equatorial  return  la  |mb1 
The  rapid  radiation  of  heat  in  the  desert  eanas  a 
very  great  fall  of  temperature  after  the  son  if  dan, 
so  that  sometimes  frosts  are  generated,  and  Uiii  ■ 
some  measure  sapplies  the  want  of  rvin  bj  ogndoh 
ing  the  moisture  in  dew.  In  tbe  desert^  to<\  lognl* 
ing  winds  are  generated,  thoae  of  the  mMih  tMiA^ 
Egypt  and  the  countries  on  the  ^leditemneaa  ooi^ 
The  hottest  part  of  the  Sahara  is  in  Nubia,  what  lb 
Arabs  say  the  soil  is  like  a  fire,  and  tbe  wind  Wm  M 
Same.  The  coasts  of  tn»pical  Airica  where  KoroiM 
settlements  have  been  formed  have  been  foilM  W 
have  a  deadly  cHmate  for  Buropeansi,  and  eipsditini 
into  the  interior  have  also  been  attended  with  fMl 
mortality.  The  Atlantic  coast  within  tb«  txSfim, 
particularly  Senegambia^  the  most  beautifiil  pta4 
it)  is  the  most  fatal  region. 

Geologtf. — The  geology  of  Africa  is  still  v«vy  Jittk 
known.  A  marked  feature  of  it  is  the  almost  ttte 
absence  of  volcanic  action.  Active  Tolcasoet  biit 
only  been  found  in  the  immediate  neigfabooihopA  «f 
the  coast.  The  Cameroon  Mountains  have  ahodjf 
been  mentioned,  and  there  is  also  the  Artali  Tskns 
in  the  desert  east  of  Abyssinia.  A  Tolcanic  iflgin  9^ 
pears  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yictoiii 
and  Albert  Lakes.  The  Njcmsi,  a  v olcanic  motmtiia, 
is  known  by  repart,  between  the  Victoria  lake  taA 
the  coast  mountsins^  and  in  on«  of  Stanley's  lilfll 
despatches  he  speaks  by  report  of  a  Tolcamo  m  Ifcs 
east  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Warm  springs  an  fomd 
hi  Namaqualond,  and  the  ravines  and  fiaom 
through  Which  the  rivers  flow  seem  to  indicali  nm 
sort  of  eruptive  agency.  Except  on  the  eaM  tatA 
earthquakes  appear  to  be  almost  unknown.  Ammi- 
ing  to  Sir  Koderick  Murdiison  all  the  laksa  fxim 
hake  Chad  to  Ngami  are  the  remains  of  a  gietf 
interior  lacustrine  district  of  the  Mesocoic  age.  Silt 
is  abundant^  though  often  scaroe  fivm.  want  of  csb* 
munication  an  d  working  organi2ation.  Gold  is  Cuuad 
in  considerable  quantity  in  Sonthem  Afirica  txam  tfcs 
Trans va^  Repubb'c  to  the  Zambesi,  bnt  rarely  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  its  working  profiMk: 
Diamonds  have  been  found  in  lai^e  numbos,  and  a 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply,  on  the  Vail  Bi^er 
and  its  tributaries  in  Griqualand.  In  the  soutbifii 
central  district,  particularly  the  country  of  Kataagit 
iron  ia  found^  and  b  worked  in  some  districts  in  IM 
countries  bordering  on  the  Lnalaba.  Copper  is  aha 
found  in  Loanda,  iron  in  Angola^  and  lead,  tin,  km, 
and  copper  in  Great  Namaqualand^  iron,  ooppov  Md 
coal  are  found  in  NataL  In  general  the  bocdsr 
moontsins  are  rich  in  metals^  and  when  the  intarior 
ones  are  better  known  they  will  probaMy  also  ht 
found  to  be  so. 

»^e^a^ion. — ^The   centre  of  A&ica 


already  mentioned,  an  exuberant  tropical  vegetalidp. 
llie  open  pastoraJ  belt  at  the  extremitlea  of  the 
tropics  is  oiatingniflhed  by  a  rich  and  varied  flot&^ 
A  special  characterisdo  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  is  the  remarkable 
variety,  size,  and  beauty  of  the  heaths,  aome  of  whidb 
grow  to  12  or  15  feet,  and  form  miniature  foresta 
Cycadacete  and  bulbous  and  orchidaceona  planl^ 
sloes  and  other  succulent  plants,  also  abound.  Ths 
baobab  or  monkey*hi«ad  tree,  first  discovered  by 
Adanson  in  Senegsl^  is  found  from  the  Soodan  to 
Lake  Ngami,  and  palms  of  one  variety  or  i 
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of  tba  aartb  of  AMoa  aea  abnaal  bkaHal  ^Mi  tbma 
of  Hm  aomb  al  Xaraaa  and  Iba  AitoCfe  aaaabto 
bontottof  OB  Iba  MaAtonaaaaa.  Of  thoaa  «f  Iba 
tolarieililltakbaawa.  Maajot  IbaUfdaafafiuaaA 
for  tba  bdUlaa^  af  tbair  plaaiaga^  aoeb  aa  Iba  ana* 
btodk  laiirtag,  rotlar,  fdaataht-aatar,  |»arfai^  aad 
Tba  oitHdi  ia  loaad  aaatlj  all  avar 
bal  ipwhl?ytolbad«a»t.  AtaMtbahto 
'  '  AM»totbaaaai«taf744rdaraar* 
|Mathartar,a>MiaMdtMiiaalairioalalbaiababil' 
aato  ly  ymv  MMsIa  Jjaiibv  paoaUar  bbd  af 
SaalbAMaifitiial 
aal  Iba  aiili  cl  bam  '  gwl%  tolira%  aaili^  «ad 

aad  ftvav^  aad  Ibava  am  naaf  apaatoa  ol  c 
MTtrldgaa^     Qaa  ifadaa  af 
Ovlaaafaai  baa  baaa  4 


tolblai 


a  tKrOf 


UtfplSkm,  owl&g  lu  tba  dfTaaM  of  tba  fiHrnaK  «« 
aoaiaaratitely  few.  Tba  Urgaat  la  iba  emaodQi^ 
arbkb  aboaadt  ia  tba  gnat  livamaad  Hafiaal  kbaa. 
nnaMa  mrnml  MiMof  wwmmmm  wmpm^  kf 
dadlwtbabiMBadvV'*  IWiiiaawlaiai  Jumeaaa. 
Tbari^ aad  aoaato aboaad  vitb  U af  aaoMmm 
oa  of  Iban  ol  Iba  noal  brflllaal  aobar* 

t  arn  tba  loaoil^  a»BipMa%  larti^  aad 

*  JbM  V"  Mm^^Qi  Iba  AMaa  mem  a  ftdlar  da- 

■Mtoteilbaa oMi bam ba ^ma ivm ba laoad  to  iba 
arttoto  RniV0LCMT.  Tba  popai"*fatt  ^  ^  i^*^ 
ddaflv  tbroagb  poUtioal  mvolalka«|  bm  baoiaaa  vary 
mixoii  The  Aral^  ibna  a  laifa  ymportioa,  ailtad 
Willi  the  Berbar«»  m  moAtm  daiuanJanto  ol  tba 
aadaal  Naaddiao^  md  latlbm  leatb  wftb  Iba 
a^iFToaa  Mnrnnlman  JlatfiliiMb  moillT  aam^  bal 
wilb  aaadaditeaaf  AifUoodasbmd  m  fw  aoQib 
m  Laba  Gbad  aad  Iba  KlBmTbi  Abjmtoiaaa  am 
atoaaad  i 


a  mislamaC  . 


Abjmbiiaaai 

koai.    Tba  Jaafi 

Iba  Tmktk  m  the  Fmiob 

Iba  domtoant  race  in  i 


af  Igvpl  li  atoa  maeb  Mlml 
id  toba  Iba  fliiimiibiiHi^  bai 


*wwniwilifai  al  Am 
aoM.  Tbapopal 
Tba  Oopla  amai 
nol  iiB&uzadp'of  1  _ 

la  BoaM  wafiacla  to  baia  boraa  a 
to  tba  mgt9  moaa,  Tba  Nablaaa  or  aadaal  i£lhto- 
piani  were  allied  to  the  E^^f^^hsa,  Tba  Taiiova 
diriiiona  of  what  are  oaUed  the  Bthiopio  moa  axtaad 
omr  Mkldla  aad  South  Africa  to  tba  cape.  That 
ooBitot  of  Bi«rom,  Oatta^  aomaolia,  aad  KafTrea,  aU 
mtotod  to  tongay  and  a^gto.  Awog  tha  bml 
biMiaa  aaom  aatfani  am  Iba  Maadfamom  aad  Iba 
YoMi  to  HaamaiaW^  Iba  fbatoba  or  Mtotato^ 
wbklv  apmad  fi  Iba  Boadaa.  tba  Adhaalam>  iu. 
Hm  Qal&a  fraaaaat  BaHam  Africa  batvaaa  Abva* 
itoto  and  Mflmnm  Tba  8oaiaii!i  ooeap?  Iba  paaia* 
aato  of  ibil  aima.  Tba  ftrananlli  bava  appataatly 
aoma  from  Ambto.  Tba  Nlam-aiaaa,  lloabmici^ 
MaajrnalBl^  aad  otbar  meaatl/  diaoorerad  Iribm  cl 
tba  totorto^  am  mlatad  to  the  aaj^roca,  bat  of  Ibam 
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ftad  mariy  otbtr  mitnar  tribe*  very  litUe  is  yet 
knowiu  llje  Nimu-niam  practij»e  cantuhftlism.  Stan- 
ley repcirts  in  one  of  hb  lateiit  detipatchet}  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  white  race  occupying  tlie  Buminit  of  a 
mmmtnln  oo  the  euat  <»f  the  Albert  Nyansa.  llio 
K&ffres  occupy  Soutb<?rn  Africa  above  the  Cifcpe 
Colony,  Among  the  best  known  of  them  are  the 
Becbuanai,  Sichuaaaa,  and  Amazulu.  The  Makololo 
in  the  Zsanhmi  Boain  appear  to  be  a  niixturo  of 
KAffrenand  negroes.  The  Hottenfcota  occupy  or  occu- 
pied the  Bouthem  extremity  o{  the  pbiiinaula.  Tbey 
tun  AUpp4>e»ed  to  be  related  to  tlie  MuUy  or  Mongol 
nuset.  The  Buahnians,  a  race  of  Hottentot  ori^fin, 
extend  further  north,  and  have  even,  according'  to 
report,  been  found  near  the  e<:juator.  They  are  ex- 
tremely savage.  In  Damara  Land,  too,  there  If  ft 
bill  people  reUted  to  the  HottcDtotis.  The  total 
pop.  in  lijSO  WAB  entimated  at  2OiJ,OO0»O00. 

Poliiual  Dirisiojis. — BeoidtM  the  minor  colonies  of 
the  varioua  European  powers,  an  euumeratiou  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  CoLONT,  and  also 
under  the  bcxads  of  the  several  states  to  which  tbey 
belong,  the  following  are  the  principal  political  divi- 
ftiona  of  Africa,  a  separate  article  on  each  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  work: — Abyssinia^ 
Adaniaw%  Algeriat  Ani^ola,  Asbantee,  Bambarra, 
Bengtiel%  Bornu,  Cape  Colony,  CasEembe's  Ikmiinion, 
GoDgo,  Dabomeyj  Darfur,  Egypt,  Houssa,  Liberia, 
Loange,  Madagascar^  Marocen,  Mozambiifue,  Natal, 
Nubia,  Orange  River  Free  State,  Somauli,Timbuctoo, 
Transvaal  Eepublic,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Waday,  Zanzibar. 

ilUtortt  of  DUrottr if. ^ASricA  b  still  the  least 
known  of  the  g^eat  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
urobloms  to  which  the  actual  knowledge  of  it  g^ves 
riao  are  among  the  most  interesting  to  the  geographer 
of  tboee  which  remain  for  future  exploration  to  solve. 
Tbe  dvitiTied  nations  of  the  ancient  world  approached 
Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lied  Sea;  the 
Kreat  deaert  presented  an  in.^ujH^rable  barrier  to  the 
toiutiveit  of  ambition  which  might  have  induced  them 
to  penetrate  to  the  iuteriur,  and  the  efforts  of  cuiio* 
slty  to  do  8o  do  not  seem  to  have  been  great  or  per- 
sistent When  the  Fortugnese  navigatom  had  bug- 
deeded  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  coast,  the  meet 
advantageous  points  were  quickly  occupied  by  Eiiro- 
pean  settlers  for  the  purptises  of  commerce.  A  new 
series  of  obi$tacle«,  however,  presented  themselves  to 
the  exploration  of  the  interior.  Tlie  tropical  beat, 
often  aggravated  by  the  low  and  swampy  nature  of 
the  ooartfco,  by  exhalations  from  the  soil,  and  the 
character  of  the  vegetalieu,  baa  rendered  the  African 
ooost  settlements  the  most  deadly  to  Europeans  with 
whicbamercantileenterprisef  enji  bracing  every  quarter 
of  th  e  globe,  has  made  Ihem  aoqu  ainted.  1 1  is  obvious 
that  iu  such  circnmBtanoes  the  number  of  settlers  on 
the  African  shores  would  be  limited  to  what  the 
strict  requirements  of  cr>mmerce  demanded.  A  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  long  prevalence 
ot  the  practice  of  sending  supercargoes  with  African 
vessels.  The  settlera  had  consequently  little  leianre 
to  oocupy  tbemi^elvca  with  anything  but  the  affairs 
which  brouglit  them  to  so  inhospitable  a  cUmnte, 
The  bad  reputation  of  the  ooasta  extended  to  the 
interii>r,  and  though  there  it  reason  to  l>elie\e  that 
auLuy  districts  of  Africa  may  be  found  fairly  habit- 
able by  Europeans  who  taJce  pains  to  acclimatize 
themselves,  yet  the  experienoe  of  explorers  in  the 
interior  has  not  hitherto  been  favonrable  tof^alobrity. 
The  mortality  which  has  attended  nearly  all  the 
attemptd  to  open  up  Africa  has  been  great,  and 
iieaxly  ail  the  explorers  have  Biiffered  severely  from 
fever*  Another  great  obstacle  to  exploration  has 
been  found  iu  the  nature  of  the  African  rivers. 
Fotming  expansive  deltasi,  of  which  the  best  chanuels 
are  conimotdy  barred  by  the  deposit  brought  down 


by  the  flood,  they  are  at  variotis  pa«|B«f  I 
and  often  not  far  from  its  terminatirw,  i 
by  rapids  and  cataracts  which  render  all  p 
impossible.  Add  to  m»ch  obstacles  the  ocdiikarf  J  ^ 
culties  of  ignorance  of  langnag^ss  and  daagsr  to  1ft 
i^preheuded  from  natives,  and  it  wHl  csQse  liltft 
eurprise  that  the  progress  of  African  disuoveii  lai 
been  slow.  Within  tbe  last  sixty  years  mors  hm 
been  done  than  in  the  whole  previous  courae  ef  tai- 
tory,  and  as  the  activity  of  modefn  exploratioa  iliD 
coutinuf^  nnabatt^  there  is  no  reason  to  doabtthM 
within  a  moderate  period  little  beyond  the  mam 
minute  details  will  be  left  to  exploit.  Tbe  pfoUstt 
in  Afrioan  geography  which  has  excited  meet  eari»' 
sity,  and  has  led  to"  the  most  peneTering  effsfls  lor 
its  solution,  has  been  that  of  tbe  sooroes  of  thsKilr, 
it  will  be  very  slightly  noticed  here,  bein^  separalslj 
treated  of  in  the  article  Nile, 

The  name  Africa  is  mythologically  ase»>riated  wHk 
Afer,  a  son  of  the  Libyan  Hensules.  It  was  the  Me 
given  by  tbe  Romans  at  first  only  to  a  small  dirtnrt 
of  Africa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gv" 
thage,  and  nearly  (xtrresponding  with  the  Bams 
province  formed  on  the  destruction  of  C^arthsgs*  It 
is  Kaid  that  Afrygah  was  simply  a  Phoenidan  %ttmim 
colony,  and  in  thb  sense  was  applied  to  Caitbs^  ilalL 
The  Greeks  called  Africa  Libya*  and  tlie  BsoHi 
often  used  the  same  name.  The  firat  Afrieaa  exploiiif 
expedition  on  record  is  that  mentioned  by  HecvdoMs 
sa  having  been  sent  by  Pharaoh  Ne<^o  about  thessd 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  to  circumnavigalt  tk 
ooatiaeDt.  The  navigators,  who  were  PhceaidssA. 
were  absent  three  years,  and  according  to  nsfMCt 
they  accomplished  their  object.  Tbe  stoiy  has  bea 
the  subject  of  nmch  controversy,  and  was  for  lasf 
generally  discredited,  liut  recent  aathorities of  1 
have  prononncetl  in  iU  favour.  Two  cf 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  strongly  < 
of  its  veracity.  The  rnarinera  reported  that  in  tie 
course  of  the  voyage  tbey  had  the  sun  on  thi^  n^ 
hand,  and  that  when  tbe  rainy  season  cameua  il  vn 
their  practice  to  land  at  whatever  part  of  tbe  t 
they  were,  sow  the  ground,  and  wait  for  tbe  I 
The  latter  circumstance  points  to  a  strictly  < 
voyage,  and  obviates  the  objection  of  insi 
knowledge  uf  navigation.  The  next  im portaot  voysft 
recorded  is  that  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  dovn  thu 
west  coast,  prcjbably  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hia. 
He  pBsaed  a  river  with  crocodiles  and  river-hema 
According  to  some  he  reached  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
according  to  others  only  Cape  Nun.  Hanno  vrnM 
an  account  of  his  voyage.  Polybiiis  explored  tlie  cms 
coast,  but  to  what  extent  Is  not  known.  Herodottm 
also  mentions  some  young  men  of  the  tribe  NssaoMsa 
(living  near  tbe  Gulf  of  Sidra)  crossing  the  desert  in 
a  westeriy  direction,  and  coming  to  a  great  river  to 
the  rising  sun,  where  they  saw  crocodiles  and  falsdt 
men,  and  a  Roman  officer  named  Matemos  is  msa* 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  as  having  made  a  four  monthi* 
march  through  the  desert  from  Tripoli  in  a  soitthefft 
direction.  The  east  coast  was  probably  known  to  the 
ancients  as  far  as  Mozambique  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  disco  veriee  alr«e4t 
mentioned  first  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  Africsn  cx^ 
ploration  in  modem  times  (see  Cotojrr),  but  for  the 
reasons  indicated  little  wns  done  K'f  ore  the  clese  d 
last  century  beyond  the  exploration  of  tbe  ooasbt. 
An  association  for  the  exploration  of  inner  Alzks 
was  formed  in  London  in  1 7SS.  Additions  weve  made 
to  geography  under  its  auspices  by  Mnngo  Psdi» 
Homemann,  Burckhardt,  and  othen.  After  repeated 
failures  the  society  merged  in  the  Royal  Ge<^7»ph- 
ical  Society  in  IS 31. 

Modern  African  exploration  may  be  ndd  to  begin 
with  ^tungo  I'ari.,  who  reached  the  upiier  ooum  ol 
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tl^eXLperor  Jt-lilia,  anil  wLoae  eff-Tt-i  t-*  ex|l"re  the  '  to  Mjin-'-n.  l:i.Ii.inl  Ijiii'ler,  arciiin|>»iii>-I  by  hi^ 
rirert>itimnuth  oirt  him  hUlife  «17;0-1  "<'.■».  «S«?e  l-nitlii-r.  l<-.-%vin<:  I'n.hijry  fiir  Hip-*i«i  in  .Mftirh,  1>:J'', 
Park,  Ml  SCO.)  jir.  L»ovnK  a  rortn'^nu-sH.  Al»iut  ■  n-'-.H'l.-tl  ihi.  riwr  Ni_'-r  tii  Y^i.ri,  aii'l  «!-H.v!iiIin:: 
tiwrnne  time  rearhed  the  capital  •■£  lh«  r;i/.-mlii',  fi"Mi  th»-ii'»-.  r.:i.  }i-l  li»-  iii-.'iMi  .'.lil-l  th.'  Nun  in 
where  he  <iied.  Homemann,  wLn  tr:»vi'lli.-i  f«ir  lh«s  Ni.viinl-r.  hi  I --J  hv  irn.-r^l  .-th-  r  ni-.tit!jH  nf  tli*- 
■me  xxietv  asi  I'ark.  i»ri!«bif*l  in  thf  iltriMTt  :ift»-r  riw-r  iij«  ti»  tht*  m  lin  ^tn-iin:  :iii-l  tl.i.»  i-li-utitv  i.f 
Mndin;  h'inie  ai.'c*«imt4  I'f  I'lornii  aii'l  thi;  nfi.'hl«>'ir-  Of  u'r-  it  ^i\•■^  <\i.:h  j-.t-!«s  i;iiI»t  \:m."i*  ij:iiii«-« 
ing  states.    In  1  >•»•_•  r,  two  rt.rtuiru.-M;  tr;iil.-nirr.rt»-!     in  'liifrniit  i:irt*  •■(  iln  »..iir^.'.  w;lji  tl.iM  ♦■-l.i  ■.i?*).-!. 

the  cnntiijHnt  fn.m  Anvrola,  thro«;:h  th*-  <  a/i.nilwr  w         In  th.-  s-.iith  l.i\inL-^t..n •■  Li\  iN-.-ruNK,  I  *a\  n-  , 

<IoiniDion«,  to  the  IV'itiiiniese  |i*K*u-si.i..u*  t-n  the  wLow.i!*  (•t.-iti-'i!*  ■!  :w.inii-'i":  iryul  K"!'»lMiuM»«i«int 
ZimbeaL  "n  a  v..vn>'.-  i.f  .ii^«'..v,Ty  >m  i!»t  .Iini'*.  I  "♦'.•.    I'a— in;: 

Numtrnms  exj-e^litx-ma.  Kith  in*Tranti!e  and  ox-  tlin»Ti_'li  li,.- ili-.  rl  "f  K.i'.ili  .ri.  h- r*  .i«  .'I'-l  tli*- /■■ml'™ 
plontorr,  havt;  \^^n  maile  fn»ni  thf  vari«in!i  f»-ltl'-  .  on  llti  .Inly,  an-l  jif^  r  .n  in 'i.t-Tm  p.uI- •iiii'iiwr. -I  ii-t 
mnttf  4in  the  a^win,  jiarticnlarly  fmm  tho  Fnii«h  '  •••■nn  .mm  \.\\.*'  Nl'-itli,  ^^h\^']^  ),-i  •'■.u-'iv*  I-  J"--"'  ff«t 
•rttlt-ment:*  in  Ali^^ria  ami  Sen.-ijal.  the  l»iiti-h  an-l  aJ-.^--  tl..  "-.i.  Sv\i  \.  :ir !..-  tri-  ■!  t..  p  ,t  h  iIm-  furth.-r 
British  !k.lt!HUu-nTj«  in  the  rumth,  fn.m  K-^'ypt  «rpi  '  ♦■n-l  •■£  .N-:»nii.  I--.:  wa.-i  |.r.  i«:ir«  I  l-y  f.-\tr  :u.'l  thi* 
from  Zanzihar.  The  French  exjieilitJonM  fn.m  Al-  ti»it.*r.  In  l*.'l  h-  v-st  n..ith  n,.iin.  j.n ■•»■•-. lin _' 
Sieriaan<i  Sentsral  have  Ifeen  chieriy  ilin<-t-«i  to  l\i*-  fn.m  th-  Z-uj.i  in  a  n.-n.*  f;i.-t'riv  .lin- tii.n.  In 
eipli.ratiitn  of  the  We*tem  ami  rfntral  Sahara,  17  'J.V -.  lit.,  an- M  •■!«•■  n  L'l  :■■  ai.'l 'J*'.  .'-"' j.  Imi.. 
which  has  bwn  tumd  much  h-***  unif<.nnly  ih-.rt  he  rami.'  nj-.n  umiih  n-'i-  ri'.«-r«  !!^.\\inL'  iH^rtli.  whi-  li 
Uun  WM  ]irt'viiiiiri]y  l^rlievcfi,  an«I  U*  th»*  jhiipfi*  «if  w  n-  p[ii>rt— 1  t.  1.-  :»■!!■:•  n'-i  i-f  a  larj- r  riv«  r.  il.** 
theSene*^!  and  (iamliia:  thfex|iv«liti<.n9«fn^m  KLryj-t  ZamU  -i.  II-  j.  •*«.■.!  -.w  r  !.»rj-  inirii^titii^n-*  ■i  -  ilt. 
lttTepnKT«il«d  nptheXile  valli-y.  an<i  th'- Piiu-h  ami  ♦-xt^mlin::  1""  m.jI--*  in  Ln.-th  :in.l  1.'.  in  l-n  .Milh. 
UritLthtnilcnt  fn.m  th*.- MMith  have  maileex]'4.iIiti(inM  Th'To  :ir.'  iii;itiv  -iii.ilar  s-tit  ;  .tu*  in  thi**  part  if  ihf 
extcndln*;  to  \iiithin  a  few  (l^ree«  of  the  o^juator.  oiunlry,  an  i  in  tli-  -•■  tii'-  /•■i./ 1  l-— "*  it-  'f 

IdI-^IH  Captain  Tnckey,  in  cuDmiamlof  a  iSritixh  ■       In  l***"  and  1  •  r.»  Krapf  a*  d  K-  l.!iiaiiii.n.i!»-i"n;irii  •* 

expedition.  Kiile«l  np  the  Con^^n  which  he  t-^ik  t'l  Us     ptitii-nfl  mar  M"Tiil>i*,  •!!-  ..-■ -n-l   tl,.-  i inl.iin* 

the  mmith  of  the  Xi'jer,  for  *_'*•»  miliri.  AUmt  thr  Kiliinanjan.  ami  K-T.ia.  In  I'.M  rr.imin  tlalt-n. 
Mme  time  Major  Tedtlie  ami  aft«-r  hij«il*fath  Caf. tain  i-tartin'.'  fn^m  W  aiti- h  Hay.  tna-li*  an  i-\ttii-iw.- 
Oimpbelly  ie«l  a  party  up  the  S»'n«*tfal  thnmudj  the  Mirv»-v  i.f  ih..*  iiamara  ami  <»'..ifiij-i  tmntriii.  iu 
FeOatah  territory,  retnniin;;  to  Kakundy  on  the  '  whi'h  he  foiin-l  hi^-h  la-l-Tal  ai.d  a.'ii.i.Itiiral  t  ii!«- 
Xonez.    In  1&17  Mr.  I'Hiwdir-h  exjilnn.-il  the  omntry  '  lan^i*. 

'<tbe  A»hanteea.  In  I'-il.'t  a  Fn.-nch  travt.ll.-r.  (irv^-  An  ♦■\j  •  liti^'n  nn-L  r  th"  patn  ii.»..-  .f  lli-  I'm*- 
ptnl  Th^Klore  Mollien,  dinroverei]  thvH4.iirff4..f  the  ti-h  L'-^-.'-nmi.  i.l  ".tut-  1  fn-fn  'Irij-.d  in  l-.".  ■  tu 
Sene^,  (iambia.  ami  Kio<;ninde.  In  Hll*  liitihii-  ^i-«it  ihf  S.iliar.i  and  tin-  r  ji-i.-  m-  i.  I  I  .i'  •■  •  l..id. 
ud  Lyon  travelled  fn^m  l'ri[NiIi  to  Miir/iik,  aiid  in  lli^h;inl-<'!i,  th-  iTl.iniri.r  •■(  •■.•  i^p  -iiti.-Ti.  w:w 
1S21  Slajor  I.iaini;:  made  iMtnie  im|Kirtant  jmirneyfi  j^.iiMil  l.y  tw^-  JJiMi.an-i,  I>r-.  iiv-rw.'  and  I'i-mj. 
iothe  Mandiniro  (liiitrict  of  We«t«.-m  Africa.  '       tS«-.-  n.\>:rii.  llHM-.n  it.>     Ii  .n—iTi/  i},.- -i.  ^.  it  ..f 

InlvJ:i-J4  extfDtive  exploratiunM  wt-re  madf  in  Mur/uk  t'.«;ii.i?  tln-v  found  -i-ii..-  iiit- n 'luij -■  ulp- 
XortLem  and  Western  Africa  by  Majnr  I)«-nh:ini,  tun-^.  Kn-m  <;i.at  t..  A  r  tl-.y  f  M.d  t!  .■  .•i.':iit'v 
I'lptainCHapperton,  ami  Dr.Oudney.thelaMtof  whom  whnHv  iK-t-rt  and  uninL-V  i'«  I  mhi.  ul-ij  l.ri;..- 
•lieilontlieu-ay.  l^$eel)R!CHAV,  DlXov^amK '[..in  ku-  '  Tha-i  l:i.-l..tnl-..n  wml  t..  Ku'^.i^*  i..  .f  it  ■!  •  f  r«Tnu. 
TOJ,  Hrr.H.)  The  travellers  i»rocee<le<l  fn.m  Tri  I -.Ii  T.arth  t-i  Kani..  nvir\%._'  t..  ti,.-  n.-itiM-  KtaN-.  .f 
ujMuRuk  to  I.Ake  ChaiL  While  1  lenhain examintd  Mariadi  and  < Inl-  r.  r..irt:i  iii  1  i  i\-r\\>-.'  ni'  t  Jijuiii 
the  Kiiith  ami  west  coaflts  of  the  lake,  <'laf'p<-rti>n  at  Kukaua  in  Apr!!,  l^.M.  i":t  in  th-  iif  :iiitiii:- 
pnceeded  west  thrf.uv'h  Bomit  to  S4ikot<i,  th"  ■■»{  ital  iJi'-h-ipli'^n  had  lii-d.  n\.ri\' /  •  \p!"r.  d  tin-  I.»k" 
(•f  the  Fel  Utah  country,  on  the  Sok«>ti»,  an  a'tlufnt  ami  liartli  pru.-.i!-!  •.!«  aT.'t|..r  j'-uni  v  •.oiith  t-. 
(if  the  Ni;rer.     ImpreiMeil  with   the  inijM.rtanei'  nf     M:k.-<*  nn,  in  tli- Kwr.ili'in  ••(  r>.i_iri:.i.    i  iii  lii^  n  t-:rn 

ftsJilishin;:    pf.litical   and   oimmercial    intvPoun^.'     the  dratli  .f  nn  rw  _'  1- 1*  l.irn  !•■  i  r- it.  tr..-  •  i,!.  r- 

»ilh  thi«  district,  Clappertiu  onranir»'d  amitii<-r  priiM*  .d'-n-.  I!,  j.p.it .  .1-  I  t*  Tinj'-mt— ■<  i  l\;in'^. 
expedition  for  the  )iurpoae  of  reachin:^  Suk'.tn  fn>m  ■  and  alt<  r  n.Hi-i  tin.'  imu  h  inf'Tin  i'Ikm  n^  •.  .1  th- 
the  west  coartt  Setting;  out  fn»m  liaiia^'ry,  t.n  tht?  Ni^'tr  ami  \U  tni'^.tiii- '^  "\*r  a  jn  .«t  i  nt  .f  rlii- 
«rt  uf  Ca|>e  Coaat  Castle,  on  7th  Ik^cendier.  1  «•_'.'.,  .  ..un«"»'f  wlii^h  li.  tr  i\'  !!'d  inj  l.i-«  n  t'lrn  l.«  l\iil%:iwa. 
»d  ^tiu»\nK  thrnuL'h  the  Kin'.'dom  of  Variha,  lie  !  hi;  n:i«li»-«l  Tiiit-li  in  Am.'M'«i.  1".'.'..  I  ir.  \"i>^i  1.  ulp» 
reiched  the  Ni^er  at  lifmNia.  Ht-rv  he  cnH^trd  the  '  wai«  si-nt  tn  j"in  r.-irth.  uiui  put  t>"l>at)i  at  W  :Hla\. 
river  snd  traverHid  the  Kini^dnni  nf  Nytft*  to  Kaiio.  I  an<l  hii«  fiajt-i-H  wi-n-  l<<^t. 

<«pital  of  HausMfc,  which  he  had  pre\ii.iio]y  vi>.it«-<l,  I  l)r.  I.i\in.-*>t  -m>  Ih-jjh  aiM>t}i>  r  i-.iirn<y  fi  rii  I\<I<i- 
wd  fniin  thence  proceeded  to  Soknti^.  in  the  n«  ijh-  '  iM-tiji.n  l.'tlj  d.m'iary,  1 -.'.:;.  Alt-r  -t.»\iiij  .»  nj«.iitli 
)'.«riiorxl  of  which,  after  a  ifhort  rt-.-iiiem-i-.  In.- <litd.  '  at  I.iny.-knti.  «Mpit:d  ■f  tin*  M.ik>>!>>!ii.  ji*-  |pNi.diil 
Hii  lervant,  Kichard  Lander  i*-e  ]..\NhKk\  n-  duwn  thf  rh^'ln-  t..  >.-*li.k.-,  :iii«l  ili.in.-  a.-iit..i.d 
tonwl  Ut  Kano.  and  attempted  ti»  prm-eed  M.uth  '  tin- I^-nnhy.- '/:«niU -i  t..  th- )'iti»  ti"ii  ••(  th.- !.•  •t-.'i. 
^knmtfh  the  Kin^lom  of  Ze-jze.:.  hut  wan  cf.niiilliMl     Afti-r  nlniiiiiu'  t«i  l.u  ■^.lnli,  :i'id  tikii..:  viih  hirn  a 


^tbe  natives  t4>  return  ti  i>urri>n>,  fn^m  ^\lii>  h  he 
i^bed  the  coast. 

W.  Allen,  a  n.aval  officer,  aliout  thi*  linn?  arcom- 
ruiied  a  mercantile  ex]>«^iition  ii]i  th*-  Ni.'i-r.  wldi-h 
^  rarveyed  f<'r  a  certain  diiftani-e.  and  in  aimthrr 
expedition  in  1548  the  name  officer  rcxi^i-l  arni  (i>r- 
fectedhi*  survey.  Major  Lain;;,  in  1 '»_•■.,  cp-m.I  t!.»* 
^ftni  fp.m  Tripoli  to  Timhm-t.-iv  hut  h^  was  kill-d 
riihii  return,  and  his  [ia{ien  h^^t.  Keni*  <  aillit-,  aftt-r 
^nng  for  sume  years  on  the  Sem-u'al  mant  liarniiTL' 
^Un^iaj^e,  and  initiating  himio.lf  into  t)ie  n  li_i^.n 
*«l manners  of  the  Araljs.  maiie  in  1  **J7-*J>  a  juirm-y 
^TiiuLuctoo,  and  thence  tlintu/h  the  great  di.Mcrt 


party. -f  .M:»ki.l..l...  li.-  i-.-l  .-iit    Iltli  N-.  ilnl-r.  Iv'..".) 

Willi  the  iiit'i.Mi.ii  I'f  JT-"- iin:  t«.   L.'.imli  ou  tKi- 

w»'«ti  ru  i'ii.».-»t.  ll.iiin.'  :ij:dn  i.  :i«  III  ■!  tij.  !.•.•>  a  i  :7tli 
I»i>.-i'iiil»  f  li»-  pr"in-.|.  il  up  it  :in.|  ■•\iil.ii:il  !..  Lakt' 
I  'iliiln,  w  li.-p-  lit-  r-un'l  th'-  ";■♦'  r-lii-^l  "f  th--  -f  r.  .iTiis 
whi'h  tli'W  nnrth  and  '•■■u'li  ■I-  •  ■!•  i-«  .-f  tl  .-  <  "..n^..  nr 

th."  Zand-. -ill  at  a  l-v-l  •■(   4< !'• » t   al-.-f  th-  «..:i. 

On  hi-*  p  turn  j^.Mriicv  Im*  w.-vi  .-ontirnifl  in  tin-  I-  li>  f 
that  an  tli-vat.-.l  plalraii  h.-P-  tri^iti*  th»'  i-«<*in!rv, 
ai:d  f  rniH  tii.-  w  at«  r-sli.-.|  of  th*-  wh«.^'  i-'-'itiiirnt. 
He  n-'xt  rn»-*i-l  tli"  rinT  r:i-*.iM.  :iii.)  i.n  Jtli  April 
h«'  r.M-  li.  .1  the  hanl.-.  i-f  thf  i  ■.uiu.o  i.r  i^'Man.-n.  U-th 
thes»*  riviM  l-«iiij  a'I'u'UlH  nf  tin-  Cnn,'".  anl  cri«?.a- 


rs 
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iug^he  Quango,  he  proceeded  to  Caisange^tlieeaatcn]- 
moat  station  of  the  Portuguese,  from  which  he  reached 
Loanda  on  31  et  May.  On  20th  September  he  eet 
out  on  his  return  journey,  and  following  pretty 
nearly  the  route  by  which  he  had  gone  ftiTlTed  at 
Linyantt*  Starting  from  this  pliuse  on  Sd  November, 
1855,  bo  reached  the  Zambesi,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  and  viaiting  its  f  alii,  called  by  bim  the  %^io- 
Uirift  Falls,  arrived  at  QuiliTnane  at  its  mouth,  on  SOtb 
May,  lSf»<5,  and  sailed  for  England.  This  is  the  first 
expedition  on  record  in  which  the  great  feat  was 
»ce«tni|iIiHhed  of  crossing  the  continent  from  eea  to  aea. 
In  1858  LivingHtone  returned  to  resume  his  e3<r|>lora- 
tlon  of  the  Zambezi  regions.  Entering  the  Congone 
mouth  of  the  river  in  May^  he  aacended  the  Shire  to 
MuruLdson  Cataracts,  visited  Lake  8hirwa  and  Lake 
Nyaasa,  travelled  on  or  near  the  Zambesi  to  Victoria 
Falla,  established  the  identity  of  the  Leambye  and 
the  Zambesi,  sailed  up  the  Bhire  to  Imke  Nyassa, 
sailed  1S6  miles  up  tne  Hovunta,  and  rotumed  to 
Enjjland  in  18t54, 

Between  185>i  and  1S65  Paul  du  Chaillu  tra- 
velled extensively  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  th©  river  (^ijowe.  In  1861-62  Major 
R.  F.  Burton  alsti  travelled  on  tbe  west  coast.  He 
ascended  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  which  he  re- 
commended as  a  sanatarium  for  Europeans,  and  be 
confirmed  some  of  the  observations  of  Du  ChatUu. 
A  French  expedition  visited  the  delta  of  the  Ogo- 
we  in  1664;  since  then  that  river  baa  been  ex- 
plored for  f»UO  mile?*,  the  principal  ex]j«ditii'>ns  hav- 
ing been  those  of  Walker,  1606»  187li;  Lieutenant 
Aymes,  1867-68;  Compiijgne  and  Marche,  lS72-7i; 
Dr.  0.  Lenz,  1876;  and  another  French  eipedition 
tandsar  Savorgnan  de  £razza,  amnng  the  principal 
taeinben  of  which  were  Dr«  Ballay  and  I^Iarche^ 
1876.  Dr.  Lena  describes  a  dwarf  race  called  the 
Fan  whicli  is  found  near  tbe  Ogowe,  and  which  he 
insiders  to  be  akin  to  tbe  Kiam-Niam  described  by 
Dr.  Scbwelnfurth  (see  below).  He  learned  hy  in- 
quiry  that  the  rac«  extends  far  to  the  east. 

In  186^  Liiringstone  entered  on  his  last  great 
series  of  eiplorations,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  settle  the  poaition  of  tbe  water-Bhefls  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bovuma  ho  proceeded  along  its  banks  for  several 
I  tmndred  miles,  then  turned  south-west^  and  going 
round  the  southern  end  nf  I^ke  I^yassa,  and  then 
travelling  northwards,  reached  the  southern  end  of 
T^ake  Tanganyika  in  April,  1867.  He  afterwards 
viaifred  Lakes  Moero  and  Bangweolo,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Chaml3eze^  the  name  given  to  the  head-water  of 
the  Lualaba  In  18GS>  ho  reached  Ujiji,  and  crossed 
Lake  Tanganyika  in  order  to  make  a  journey  into 
the  Jlanyuema  country.  This  journey  lasted  from 
1869  to  1871,  during  which  time  he  made  extensive 
journeys  in  the  Manyuema  country,  and  reached  a 
part  of  the  Lualaba  river,  but  could  not  explore  it 
for  want  of  hoata>  At  tiiis  time  no  news  had  been 
T«ceived  from  Livingstone  for  over  two  years,  and 
much  anxiety  ju  to  bii  fate  was  thereby  caused.  At 
last,  however,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  bad  been 
specially  eent  by  tbe  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  to  search  for  him,  met  him  at  Ujiji  on 
bis  return  from  the  Mnnyucma  country,  relieved 
bis  necessities^  and  examined  along  with  bim  tbe 
northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Liiinfratone 
Afterwards  started  on  a  freah  journey  (in  187'i)  to 
determine  the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  intending  to 
travel  round  the  south  aide  of  Lake  Baugweido,  but, 
»fter  suilering  much  from  illness,  he  died  on  the 
gouth  shore  of  this  lake  on  the  Ist  May,  1873. 

Numerous  travellers  subsefiueutly  to  Livingstone 
bavs  explored  the  oountry  between  the  Cape  st'ttle- 
luetitt   and    the  Zambesi,   and    made    its  general 


features  known  to  g«og;»pfieis.  The  dtseoteijt 
gold  (1SG6-67)  in  the  mountaiiit  beiweea  ti 
besi  and  the  J Jmpopo  by  Karl  Mauch,  an  ctzlearfve 
traveller  in  thb  district,  gave  &  great  itiiaulBi  Is 
exploration  throughout  the  region.  The  exteodps 
district  of  Lunda  east  of  AngoU  was  explond  hf 
Pogge  in  1875  7 tJ. 

Uerhard  Roblfs*  one  of  the  rooet  enterprisiB^  of 
Gorman  travellers,  in  a  sucoessioa  of  joaiiMjv  bom 
1861  to  1874  has  traversed  the  Sabwm  in  ^wnam 
directions^  visiting  the  oases  of  Twat»  Tafilell»  t£^  m 
the  west^  crossing  the  ooutineot  entirely  from  Tripoli 
to  Lagos  by  way  of  Murzuk,  Bom  a,  ^c,  and  fi&sQy 
exploring  the  oaa<»  on  the  route  between  tbe  Cen- 
tral Sahara  and  Upper  Egypt.  Between  186S  mi 
1871  Dr.  Schweinfurth  traversed  the  Libyan  I>epgrt| 
reached  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  tbe  Nib 
valley,  visited  the  Niam-Niam  (see  article  Xta«- 
NlAM)  and  Monbutto  ootintries,  determined  tfa« 
western  linut  of  the  Nile  valley  by  tbe  ooitrat  of 
the  Uella,  and  di»oovered  the  source  of  the  Dyw*;  a 
tributary  of  the  White  Nile.  I>r.  Nacbtigal  (IdSMlf 
visited  Tibesti  and  Borgu  in  the  Eastern  Sahara,  tad 
was  tbe  first  to  complete  the  journey  from  Waiky 
and  Darfur  to  Upper  Egypt 

In  1872  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  orgaolsed 
two  expeditions  to  go  in  seanch  of  Livingstone.  Tbe 
one,  under  Lieutenant  Grandy,  sailed  some  distiws 
up  the  Confjo;  the  other^  under  Lieutenant  CamenBi 
started  from  Zanzibar  for  Tanganyika.  On  aecerkiii- 
ing  the  death  of  Livingstone  he  proceeded  to  Lsks 
Tanganyika,  where  he  secured  Livingstone's  mam 
and  sent  it  to  Zanzibar.  He  ascertained  the  ha^ 
of  the  lake  to  be  2710  feet  He  surveye*!  tbe  lato 
and  found  an  outlet,  the  Lukuga^  on  the  veHsn 
side.  He  traversed  the  Manyuema  oountryp  naiM 
Nyangrne^Livingstone'sfurthestpointoiiitlieLQBbli^ 
which  he  found  HOO  feet  above  se^-levd.  BsiB| 
diverted  by  the  threats  of  boctOe  efalefo  from  foUov- 
ing  the  course  of  the  river,  he  prooeieded  south intito 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Lomane  to  fiilemnb 
tbe  Urua  country.  Here^  from  October,  1874^  ts 
February,  1875,  be  collected  a  great  deal  of  infocnft- 
tion  about  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  feed  the  Oaaffk 
from  the  south,  and  learned  much  to  ooofinn  tit 
opinion  already  held  by  many  geographers  that  llie 
Congo  and  Lualaba  were  identical.  ProoeediBg  SB 
his  journey  be  reached  Eenguela,  on  the  Atlsatie 
coaat,  on  the  4th  November.  Tbe  identity  of  the 
Congo  and  Lualaba  was  at  last  established  beynad 
question  by  Stanley,  who  between  October*  IST^  smI 
August,  1377,  descended  from  Nyaogwe  on  tbe  lilttr 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  fanner,  uios  eetUiBf  tk* 
course  of  this  gi^utio  stream,  ftftor  hsniig  mg* 
mounted  many  ditficoltles  and  dangers,  ftod  eanisi 
out  altogether  a  remarkable  and  valuable  series  of  et* 
plorations.  Another  important  and  recent  joantf 
acn^m  Africa  is  that  of  the  PortuL  i'*f  SsEps 

Pinto,  from  Beujjuola  to  Natal,  c  i  187SI. 

To  complete  this  article  we  giiir  »  ujit.i  acoooat 
of  the  exploration  of  the  Nile  basin.  Linant,  \rf 
following  the  course  of  the  Nile,  reached  AJeu^  o» 
the  White  Nile,  in  1S27.  In  1840-42  sucoosift 
government  expeditions  from  Egypt  did  not  saoosed 
in  adbieving  anything  further.  In  1857  Dt^-  Kn|i( 
bc»ard  from  the  natives  of  a  Lu-ge  river  issuing  fivn 
a  lake  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountains  of  Kenia,  and 
flowing  northwards  through  another  lake.  In  1S57 
Burton  and  Speke,  crossing  from  Zanribar,  reaped 
tbe  Victoria  NyanMk  In  1851-63  Von  Hev^ln, 
Munziu^er,  and  a  company  of  Germans^  explored 
the  middle  basin  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Dyooraad 
Kosanga.  Speke  and  Grant  in  1861  fotEmd  the  Tfe- 
ioni%  Nile  at  Hipnn  Falls,  and  followed  it  to  Kanima 
Fnllfl.     A  native  war  prevented  them  tracing   lit* 
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<■  to  th^  Albert  Nyuua^  but  they  c&me  cm  it 
i  m  30*  41'  w.  Ui  At  Gondokoro  tbej  met 
r,  wbo  ptrooeeded  to  inTesttgaie  the  unexplored 
put,  but  did  Dot  succeed  in  fully  iiccomplisbing 
tbk  tMiL  BAkcr  iu  1871-73  returned  to  tbe 
nai#  ol  bis  e3^or»tioti  a«  tbe  commander  of  t^n 
Igjpfelsil  foffce,  and  took  powc«aion  of  the  country 
iM  iiM  name  of  the  KbediFo.  He  ibdded  little  to  bis 
na  giifOgiwpbicftl  disooreriefl.  He  wm  toooeeded 
ooamuwd  by  Colonel  Gordon,  one  of  wbose 
D>r«,  IL  Gcni,  wm  tbe*  firvt  who  actu&Uy  traced 
Nile  o^  to  it!  outflow  from  the  Albert  Nyikn7Jh 
(March,  1876).  M.  Geasi  iilso  fuUy  explorod  the 
ARwrt  Xtuua,  oKertuziing  it»  length  to  be  1 40  miles, 
§mA  ila  breadib  50  mileau  Important  servicea  t*^  the 
bjr  of  Africa  have  been  rendered  by  others 
Bel  Gofdoo'e  offioenij  and  by  gentlemen  c<iu- 
afftad  ivith  mianoii&ry  entt?rprisc,  especially  in  (n- 
reaibi^oar  knowledge  of  the  rt;^un  of  the  great  lakes. 
AG  A  (Tixrkiab  agJui,  aghofti^  my  lorrl),  a  title 
Ivea  In  Tarkey  to  the  hiehcr  military  officers, 
%Biitaffiei  of  alftte,  the  eunucbs  of  the  harem,  hmd- 
«*H%  aaA  fpenanlly  to  all  men  of  great  wealth  and 

AAADEBb  ft  town  of  Western  Africa,  capital  of 
EMdcm  of  Air  or  Asben,  340  mlleg  north  by 
tof  Kanou  It  *taod«  on  tbe  edge  of  a  table  land 
0  fast  aboTe  8ea-ie?eL  Previous  to  the  fiixteenth 
(■17  H  Wia  a  proeperoaB  and  important  town 
Hinittg  abcnit  50,000  inhabiUnts,  but  it  baa 
gildDalljf  dadined,  whole  quarters  being  in  ruins, 
aad  tbe  popnlalion  doee  not  now  exceed  7000.     The 


chietty  in  grain,  is  not  very  brisk* 
AMlJMNuN,  a  celebrated  personage  in  the 


\  Gfaak  mYlbdogy,  said  to  bare  been  King  of  My 
I  aad  AifQ%  «on  of  Fletathenes,  or  of  Atreu^ 
ifti  bratber  of  Menelaos  and  Anaxibia.  He  and 
Ik  bl«ib«r  Manalani  are  denotnijiated  Atrida  by 
BffMV.  From  Tantalufli  the  founder  ol  the  raoe^ 
down  to  Agamemnon  and  bia  children,  the  mem- 
bnv  of  tbta  family  of  heroes  were  conatoutly  per- 
■ecuted  by  fate.  The  children  of  Agamemnon 
aad  Ua  wife  ClyletmieBtra  were  Iphigenia,  Electra, 
Ckr^Mftbemii^  ioA  Qrertea.  When  the  Trojan  war 
Ivoka  cml,  Agifnainnon  waa  appointed  leader  of 
Iba  muled  army  of  Greeks,  and  manned  alone 
100  ahipa.  Tbe  army  assembled  in  tbe  Bay  of 
AuLit  in  Bcrotia.  Ilerti  they  were  long  detained  by 
a  caUm,  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  Artemis  (see 
tmiGKanA),  bat  finally  arrired  before  Troy.  During 
tbe  protracted  siege  of  the  city  Agamemnon  appears 
■nperior  to  the  other  chtefa  in  battle  and  in  councils, 
aaid  inaintaina,  under  all  circumstances,  the  dignity 
<tf  a  oommander.  Hia  quarrel  with  Achillea  is  de* 
Mribad  under  AciTTLLfB.  lletuming  borne  after  a 
ten  yean*  atege,  be  was  treacberoualy  aasassinated. 
iT'l^isthlH.  wbom,  at  bis  departure^  he  had  pardoned 
hm  tbatnonlarof  Atreus^  and  intmsted  with  tbe  care 
«f  bia  wl£a  and  children,  joined  with  dytemnestra, 
and  alaw  him  at  a  banqtiet  together  with  Cassandra, 
tba  flatt^tcT  of  Friam  (who  bad  fallen  to  his  share 
la  iba  division  of  the  captives),  and  their  children. 
Ibna  aaya  Homer;  others  tay  that  Clytemnestra 
mnrderad  him  in  the  bath,  having  entangled  him  in 
a  toaolcv  ^Shm  eaose  ttf  hin  murder  is  alleged  by  Bome 
ta  ba^re  been  her  adulterous  connection  with  ^^gis- 
Iboa;  by  otbera,  ber  jealousy  of  her  husband's  cun* 
aaelioo  with  CaaaandnL 

AGAML    See  TmutcpCTER. 

AGAMIC  FLANTa    See  Crtptocamia. 

AGAXIFFK,  a  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon,  which, 
J  bad  tbe  property  of  inspiring  with 
I  wboavar  drank  of  it 

AGAFE,  fa  aoclesiastical  hiitory  (from  Gree'.- 
^gof^^  li»ve),  tba  lo»#^faaaib  qr  feast  of  charity,  in 


among  the  primitive"  Christiana,  when  a  liberal  con- 
tribution was  made  by  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor* 
St,  Chrysostom  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
feast,  which  he  derives  from  tbe  apostolical  practice. 
He  says,  *Tho  first  Christians  bad  all  things  in  com- 
mon, as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apoetlea;  but 
when  that  equality  of  pof^esslon  ceased,  aa  it  did 
e%-en  in  the  apoetles"  time,  the  agape  or  love-feawt 
waa  subetituted  in  the  nx>m  of  it.  Upon  certain 
days,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  they  met 
at  a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provisions,  and 
the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  invitetl'  The  meet- 
ings were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  at 
Intervals  iu  the  feast  spiritual  songs  were  sung.  Tbe 
bishop  or  presbyter  who  presided  read  out  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  and  put  questions  ou  it  to  those  present* 
Letters  were  then  read  from  tbe  overseers  or  leading 
membora  of  other  churches,  and  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedings  money  was  collected  for 
the  poor,  widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  the  shipwrecked, 
he.  These  love^feastSj  during  the  three  fimt  cen- 
turiai,  were  held  in  the  churches  without  scandal,  but 
in  after- timee  the  heathen  began  to  tax  them  with 
impurity.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  reformation.  The 
kiss  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  used  to  end, 
was  no  longer  given  between  different  sexes,  and  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or  Gouchc» 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  eat  at 
their  ease.  The  abuses,  however,  became  so  notorious, 
that  the  holding  of  the  agafx?,  in  churches  at  least, 
wan  solemnly  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
in  the  year  397,  Some  modem  sects,  as  tbe  Wesleyans, 
Sandemanians,  Moravians,  &&,  have  attempted  to 
revive  this  feast. 

AGAFEMONE  (literaUy,  'the  abode  of  love'),  tbe 
name  of  a  singular  conventuril  estabHshment  near 
Bridge  water,  Somersetshire,  the  inmates  of  which 
profess  to  lead  a  life  of  apostolical  Bimplicity  and 
purity.  The  community  was  originally  founded  at 
Weymouth  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Prince,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  company  with  a 
Mr,  Starkey,  excited  a  considerable  senaation  along 
tbe  Dorsetshire  coast  by  their  wild  tenets  and  mode 
of  preadung,  which  procured  them  a  considerable 
number  of  followers,  more  especially  among  the 
farmer  dasa  In  the  new  sect  thus  formed,  the  prin- 
ciple most  strongly  insisted  on  waa  community  of 
goods,  and  such  was  tbe  success  of  the  new  doctrines, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  society  became  extremely 
rich.  It  induded  members  f>f  both  sexes,  and  not 
a  few  wealthy  heiresses  cast  in  their  lot  with  it,  and 
were  njarrie<l  to  various  of  the  brethren.  In  1849 
the  establishment  waa  removed  to  Char  lynch,  near 
Bridgewater,  where  it  has  since  continued.  The  life 
spent  by  the  inmates  ap>pears  to  be  a  sort  of  reli^<ma 
epicureanism.  Everything  is  fitted  up  iu  the  most 
luxurions  and  magnificent  style,  with  aE  tba  con^ 
com)  tan  ta  of  muaio  and  works  of  art,  whioh  may 
render  tbe  abode  attractive  to  a  serious  voluptuary. 
Large  donations  are  constantly  flowing  into  the 
treasury;  and  the  millennium,  instead  of  being  only 
looked  forw^ard  to,  is  declared  by  these  deluded 
enthusiasts  to  have  already  arrived,  and  that  now 
gnef  and  sickness  are  for  them  endrely  at  an  endi 
These  last  exemptions,  however,  partake  much  man 
of  the  nature  of  theory  than  of  actual  fact.  Their 
director,  Mr,  Prince,  is  styled  by  them  *the  Ixird' — • 
a  title  by  which  he  is  both  spoken  of  and  addressed, 
The  pretensions  put  forward  by  him  are  those  of  a 
witnea  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  been  sent  to  redeem 
the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ  came  to  re« 
deem  the  aoul,  with  many  other  visionary  doctrinea 
and  claims,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  dcgreo 
blasphe  mous.  Borne  of  the  proceedings  A  the  inmotea 
,^u|_the  *  Abod^ijf  Love  *  have  reaultea  in  applio   * 
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AGAR-AGAIC— AGASSIZ. 


%o  the  cotirta  of  law%  wbere  partieii  frtrmt-rly  membeni 
of  the  nocietY  have  returnecl  to  the  world  a^nrl  arme:ht 
to  regain  tlieir  rivfbta  from  Prince  and  hi»  follower?, 
and  mjch  cases  have  caused  some  Bcandal,^  but  tbtr 
sect  has  Hcarcely  Iwen  lieard  of  for  some  years  back. 
Without  imputing  any  actual  immorality  to  those 
compo§iiij^  thiE  sect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
teneta,  like  those  of  the  Anabaptbta  of  the  HixteeDth 
century,  tend  inevitably,  wheti  acting  on  the  ignorant 
and  weak-minded,  to  produce  impurity  of  conduct* 
See  Hei> worth  Dixon's  Spiritual  Wives  (1868),  in 
which  th«i  Hcct  is  described. 

AGAK-ALr AR  (Coyloa  moss),  the  native  name  of 
ft»veral  species  of  Algre  found  growing  on  the  aht*rea 
of  the  East  Indian  Archijielago,  and  also  of  the 
cUitinous  jelly  obtained  from  them  by  Iwiliu^.  ThJji 
jelly  13  prepared  fiir  the  table,  and  ia  u«icd  likewiae 
i)y  the  paper  and  silk  manufacturers  of  Eastern  Asia 
aa  an  tngredient  in  some  classca  of  their  goods.  It  is 
largely  im(>orted  into  Shanghai  and  otber  Chiueae 
portSj  and  its  cheapness  and  admirable  qualities  as  a 
paste  not  liable  to  be  eateti  by  insects  reader  it 
worthy  of  the  atteuti^n  of  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  other  eotifitriea.  The  delicacy  of  the  «dible 
swallnvvH'-nei^  in  said  to  be  owing  to  the  pTesence  of 
agar-a^ar. 

AGARIC  {Agarirut^  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
runr,d  (which  §ee),  and  of  the  section  HyraenomycetQa 
of  the  order.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  more  or  leu 
Ueahy  mbstance  of  the  pil^uM  or  cap,  by  being 
fumiahed  on  the  niider  surface,  whether  supported 
by  a  irtem  or  not^  with  gilldike  plates,  which  appear 
as  if  composed  of  two  membranes  with  a  central 
tilamentoiia  substance  between.  8<ime  have  enmne" 
rated  no  less  than  lUOO  species  of  this  fungua.  Many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  being  finely  coloured  and 
elegantly  fomiecL  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  growing  best  where  the  air  is  moist  and 
where  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  They 
grow  frer|uently  on  deatl  wood  or  decaying  matter, 
alao  on  durit;-hillH  or  on  highly  msnured  lami  aod 
many  of  them  are  plentifully  foimd  in  old  pastures, 
or  on  the  uaked  ground.  A  good  many  of  them  are 
eatable^  and  are  hij»hly  esteemed  oa  articlea  of  ftrtjd, 
while  others  have  a  very  deieteriaus  eJTeet  when 
eaten.  AccideiitA  tiot  on  frequently  occur  in  cfmee- 
quenoe  of  noxious  Hpt^cicK  l»e!ng  gathered  instea^l  of 
wholesome  ones.  No  positive  rules  can  be  given  for 
distingulBhing  the  ona  kind  from  the  otber^  but 
generally  speakiniTf  v^hcn  the  tai^te  of  the  raw  fungus 
is  not  decidedly  unpleasant,  there  is  little  danger. 
The  common  roufihroom  (A.  fampeitrijt\  so  well  known 
in  this  country,  i»  coasidered  among  the  mnat  savoury 
of  the  crenuR^  and  is  much  in  rtquest  for  the  table. 
It  is  eaten  freeh^  either  stewed  or  boilet!,  and  pre- 
served either  as  a  pickle  or  in  powder;  and  it  fumi«bea 
the  sauce  calleti  ketchup.  It  i^  either  gathereil  wild 
or  is  raised  artificially.  The  field  plants  are  better 
for  eating,  loaBmuch  as  Ibey  are  more  tender  than 
thoee  raised  on  artifidal  bed».  The  wild  muflhrooma 
are  found  in  parka  and  poi^tures,  where  the  turf  has 
not  been  ploughed  up  for  many  years,  and  the  best 
time  for  gathering  tbem  is  August  and  September. 
Two  other  Briti^li  species,  the  St.  George's  mush- 
room (J.  Uforffil),  and  the  fairy*ring  mushroom  (A. 
Ortadtt K  are  edi I >le»  Mushrooms  are  cultivated  either 
in  open  beds  in  the  garden  or  in  hot-beds.  The  beds 
are  made  up  of  earth,  h«irfte'dung,  and  cow-dung,  and 
such  a  mixture  is  almost  certain  to  produce  mush- 
rr>oms  although  no  spaum^  aa  it  is  called  (the  myce* 
hum  of  the  plant),  may  have  been  added  to  it,  the 
•pores  and  spawn  being  so  abundantly  spread  na- 
luraliy. 

AGASSIZ,  Lottis  JoHS  RriDoiJ»H,  the  eminent 
naturaliiit,  was  the  son  of  a  Swibs  Protestant  clergy- 


man of  Huguenot  extraciiaiti*  His  father  i 
of  Motiers,  between  the  lakes  of  N« 
Morat,  and  here  Agaasu  waa  bom  on  tbs  S^  flf 
May,  1807.  He  was  educated  at  home  tiH  Ifae  ifr 
of  eleven ;  passed  four  years  at  the  gymniidiiiii  of 
Bienne,  from  which  he  was  sent  as  a  reward  for 
diligence  to  th«  Academy  of  Lausanne.  He  i 
frequented  the  Universitiefi  of  Zurich  JlS:!i-3 
Heidelbeig,  where  he  attended  the  medical 
(1 826-27),  and  Munich.  His  l43ve  of  nattiral  i 
WHS  early  awakened,  and  waa  the  eanse  of  1 
ing  the  medicM  profession.  At  Munich  he  cnjoji 
the  society  and  instruction  of  several  eminent  i 
With  Martins  he  studied  the  organization  of  ] ' 
witli  Dultinger,  in  whose  house  he  lived,  the  4 
onic  development  of  animala ;  with  FueliA»  ! 
nlogy;  and  with  Oken,  the  principles  of  < 
Martius  bod  before  this  accorupanied  as  1 
Aiiatro' Bavarian  expiloring  e]K|>edition  to  Bnuj],  l 
he  and  Spix  the  Eoologist  were  prexiaring  an  i 
of  their  observations,  when  the  latter  died,  1 
his  share  of  the  work  unfinished.  The  " 
of  fishes  was  almost  untouched,  and  soon  sitsr  t 
arrival  of  Agssslz  a^  Munich  >rartius  selectsd  1 
to  complete  the  work  of  his  colleague,  «id  a  i 
liarly  rich  collection,  consisting  of  lltf 
from  the  Brazilian  waters,  waa  placed  in  the  I 
of  the  young  naturalist,  llie  work  containing  i 
doscription  and  closaification  of  the  iiahes  i 
in  18'29  (in  Latin).  Agassis  had  never  hitheifQ| 
spedal  attention  to  ichthyology,  but  from  this  I 
it  became  one  of  his  leading  pursuits.  His  | 
having  withdrawn  his  allowance,  he  applied  to  1 
publisher  Cotta  for  aanistanoe  in  his  neit 
the  prospectus  of  which  was  issued  in  18 
li^bich  was  actually  published  in  1839 
under  the  title  of  Hii^toire  Natnrelle  des 
d'eaux  dnucos  de  I'Kurope  Centrale.  Fron 
to  1844  he  al<w>  publiflhwl  five  volumes,  illti 
by  Dinkelj  of  RcM;herches  snr  les  poiasona  fom^ 
About  the  time  he  began  his  preparation  for  th^ 
works  be  took  siranltaneouftly  the  degree  of  Doolar 
of  Medicine  at  Munich  and  of  Doctor  of  Pbikso^ 
at  Erlangen.  He  abo  at  this  time  began  to  ptejcfil 
a  new  classification  in  ichthyology,  bas«d  on  fvor 
clasftcfl,  di8tingnisbe<l  by  the  characterv  of  the  tkai, 
ganoids,  plsc^Jids,  cycloids,  and  ctenoida*  The  twlk 
of  modem  fishes  cnnsi^t  of  cycloids  and  ct^inoids,  sad 
as  Cuvier*s  dassification  was  mostly  based  on  extsnl 
gpeoimens  Agnssiz  found  it  inadequate  to  coin  prebend 
the  fossils.  His  system  has  not  be«fi  gcnetallf 
adopted  by  subaefjuent  naturalists,  but  the  ns«s 
of  his  clasiies  have  been  freely  used  as  sdjertivsa 
He  visited  and  explored  the  different  sreas  ie* 
eluded  within  the  range  of  his  work,  and  the  |irs* 
cipal  c<illection«  in  Europe,  making  drawiiigi  * 
borrowing  specimens,  which  were  liberally  supplied 
to  him  by  both  private  and  public  colloctor^  Tb» 
liberality  of  a  clergym.in,  a  friend  of  his  fathft, 
enabled  him  to  visit  Parisv  and  here  he  niadie  th' 
acquaintance  of  Cuvler  and  Hmuholdt,  the  fonae* 
of  whom  reo^ived  him  to  his  house,  and  the  latter 
in  1833  sup|tliecl  him  with  means  to  begin  the  pfih' 
lietttion  of  bis  work  on  fossil  fishes.  In  1834  Ajp'^ 
published  the  Prodromus  of  a  work  oa  Echinodsr^ 
mata,  which  was  followed  by  other  publioatkms  on 
the  same  subject.  He  also  published  in  18  ^ 
Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  containing  an  eon 
of  all  the  genera  ojf  the  animal  kingdom, 
mologies  and  names  and  dates  of  the  works  cf  1 
authoTs  by  whom  they  were  first  named;  and 
prepared  a  Biblio-jraphy  of  Zoology  and  Geology," 
which  was  afterwards  extended  by  Strickland  sixi 
Jardine,  and  published  by  the  Ray  Society. 
18 30  he  began  the  study  of  glaciers,  and  after 
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■BMlanaftMl  lo  thwaby  lbs  apJwqrMrtiaad" 
aimMoUkdaiimdaoUiL    ntHmofUn 
ia  Beotiud  b  la  hibyinii  of  wudk  wwk,  vaA 


f  ooad  bi  farioKH 

ta  U«nanay»  imdally, 

tficio  aad  MHiadwioa 


thity  ooeor  bi  mat  |i«rf«c* 
At  that  {Jam  yi»7  m«  eot 


csortMi^  iaaH*bo9ioiti  ^ip%  ^^Qp^  ■nMi 
fdrkai««iiadlarb%bmKAc.    iWafii* 
wai  bMy  tabifd  t>y  ib«  MMlMl 
nw^y  flat  worba  bi  it:  mhI  giiali 

'  to  it*  AffKtt 
_  n  iftrlliinif  r?«iifnUljiiio«  tt^ 
•blitot  of  aalvpi  or  ift«  foe  «immple»  a  man,  » 
irolib  aa  nfantl,  i<. :  «BHtiD«  it  aotaaily  ooati 
nsiofe  witter.     TbM  ' 

H,  oM  of  tl^  bobltft  adi» 

tbo  MB  of  Gtffdaai^  wbo^  bairtaig 

Imma  0M.yu!dmk  IruCB  Bbfttritua,  midod  nt  l%«rttw, 

in  SleUy,  wb«r«  A«ab(«t«i  w«  bofii,  361  ac     C>n 

.  rvunt  of  »  iay«t«Haai  ortdo  b«  wm  ttpoiil  bi 

«  Iniwmcj,  but  wai  Movitly  btvn^  aa  by  Mi 

;i^*itli«r.     At  tba  m  of  M-vca  yoam  tbo  wiy  was 

^{abi  laoaitrod  by  l£  f«p«itaat  talhir,  nad  Mat  ta 

SyraoQM  to  lian  tba  trid*  of  a  pottar,  wbva  bo 

oiNitiaaad  Id  roild*.  baii^  adBittid  by  Ttakoloon 

iato  tbo  naaibcf  cf  tba  iMMaa    Ho  ww  drawn 

rrotn  obKTurl^  by  IXudm^  a  asblt  ajiii»iti>>  %n 

horn  hi*  beaatv  ticM— adaJ  bla^  aid  wm  aiua 

'  at  thebtaa  of  IB  awyat  yfatt  Agttotataai. 

ittrriifo  with  tbo  widow  of  Daaaa  aa  btama 

ilic  uwMtt  woilthy  bmb  of  Byiaeon.    tJador 

1  of  HoabtratDs  b«  wm  obliged  to  lloo  to 

lit  miuniod  alUr  hlU  ditt&li,  viuUatlf 

Oui  ooTtfoicnty,  la  wbl^  b*  oatnKiiiboil 

•I  laardor  of  4000  of  tba  falBfl^  laba- 

-  "^atdibaiaat  of  0000  nort^  aad  ona- 

r  |iart  of  BloQ/.  817  &c     Ha 

;  vwar  twaaty-aigbt  yaarii  till  SDO 

II.U      Ta  ■traagtlMB   bis  sntbority  in   bio  naiira 

fr>rtntrj,  and  lo  giva  «Bi|doyniait  to  tba  paopio,  ba 

*  mad,  Kba  IMqb|^  lo  dviva  tba  dtftba- 

(nmHeOj,   HimtIiv  baaa datattd  bj  tbeai, 

-H  inSyiaona,  ba  boldly  laaokrad  to  pas 

.k  with  a  potilaa  of  hit  arnty.     Hava  ba 

if  vinLm.  till  807,  faaarally  wftb  •nocaai. 

I '  txaDpallad  blm  to  laara  bb 

M(?«nnd  ratora  Into  Africa  ba 

t  biN  mm  At«hag»Uiu». 

''if  prcrmiaing  tlia  IrrKijis 

'    ^w^  dafaatad^ba 

u  aoaa  to  tba  vaa* 

^    .:.. .  nn*\  axpoaa  Ibaoa 

iattar,  wi&bcmi  a  k«clor,  to  r  Hfa  aoaa 

w«n  mordervdi  tba  arm v  «n r  th**  ( 'arthii- 

glalaaa     Urn  himmU  r  ) 

ooadadad  a  paaea  (S0« 

paitlaa  Uiair  lotiaor  puwcMiruui.     kiv  ium  ri 

k  aaToral  baatlla  amditioaa  to  It^y,  wb. 

faaqaybadtbaBruttliaodMekadGrotae.  Rie     i 

daja  w«ra  aaddanad  by  doaiaitio  attifa.     Ub  intftn* 

tioa  wmalbat  Ida  youagaol  aoa  Agathociaa  aboald  ia* 


A^QAVE-AGE. 


herit  the  throne.  Tlua  Btimalated  hia  gjAnd^in 
Archagathus  to  rebellion.  He  murdered  the  intended 
heir»  and,  according;  to  a  mouHtrous  and  improba> 
ble  «torjr  told  by  Tinwens  and  Diodorus,  persuaded 
M?tni>n,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  to  poison  Agatboclea, 
T  hi*  was  done  by  ineaiM  of  a  qnill-feather  with  which 
the  kit^  deaaea  hid  teeth  after  a  meal  Hiji  mouth, 
lud  aoon  hii  whole  body,  became  a  masa  of  cnrrup- 
%\oiu  Before  he  was  entirely  dead  he  was  thrown 
upOQ  a  funeral  pile.  Acconling  to  some  authora 
he  died  at  the  age  of  aeventY-two  years;  acoordinj^ 
to  otheri  at  that  of  ninety -five.  Before  hia  death 
his  wife  llieoxena  and  two  aona  were  eent  to 
Egypt.  Hifl  son-in-laWj  Pyrrhns,  kinj^  of  Epims, 
inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
Agatihoclefl  poiacaaed  the  talents  of  a  general  and 
tk  ■orerdgn,  bat  his  craelty»  luxury,  and  iuaatiable 
Ambition  were  the  occasion  of  biB  rum. 

AGAVE,  a  geouis  of  remarkable  and  beautiful 
herbaceooB  plants,  of  the  natural  orrler  Amaryllida- 
y  having  a  ttibnlar  perianth  with  6-partite  limb, 
ttiangoLir   many -seeded   capeule.      They  re- 

nble  aloes  in  their  growth  and  general  appear- 
ance, ftnd  the  best- known  Bpecdea^  the  Agttve  Ameri* 
oono,  ia  popularly  known  as  the  American  aloe. 
This  ia  a  large  plaat,  the  leaves  of  which  are  thick, 
lleahy,  and  spinuus  at  the  edge,  and  the  Jttem  branched 
ftnd  of  groat  height.  The  flowers  have  the  tabe  of 
the  corolla  narrowed  in  the  midiHe,  the  stamenB 
longer  than  the  corolhis  and  the  style  longer  thoii 
tbe  Htamens.  This  magnificent  native  of  North 
America  ia  by  no  mttan^  an  unoummou  phmt  in  Eng- 
lish gardenj,  but  h  iteldnm  Bern  lliere  in  flower. 
Inhere  i»  indeed  a  notion,  but  aa  erroneoiitt  one,  that 
the  American  aloe  does  not  bloom  until  it  iii  100 
yean  old.  I1ie  fact  ii  that  the  time  <>£  flowering 
depends  abnoet  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
In  bo4  oomitriei}  it  will  flower  in  a  few  ycar«,  but  in 
oolder  ditnates,  the  ^jwth  being  fllower,  it  is  necm- 
oarily  longer  in  arriving  at  m.ihtuj-ity.  The  stem, 
which  beam  the  blossomji,  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  leaves,  and  when  the  plant  is  in  a  vigorous  state 
it  frequently  exceeds  the  height  of  20  feet.  Brandies 
iasue  from  every  side,  and  in  sada  a  manner  vm  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  composed  of  greanish -yellow 
fiowen,  which  stand  erect  and  are  seen  in  thick  dus- 
ters at  every  joint  When  in  full  flower  its  appear- 
ance is  extremely  irplendid;  and  if  the  season  be 
favofirable,  and  the  plant  lie  sheltered  fn  im  the  cold 
in  autumn,  a  succession  of  blossoms  will  sometimes 
be  produced  for  near  three  months.  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  the  American  aloe  is  cultivated  ob 
Mk  object  of  conaiderabie  utUity.  They  are  fre- 
qnentlj  set  oat  in  rows  as  fences  for  inclosurea,  par- 
ticularly in  Spabi,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  In  Algarve 
the  leaves  are  employed  for  scouring  pewter,  kitchen 
nt^isilB^  and  flooni,uad  being  cut  into  slices  are  used 
fur  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  juice  df  these  leaves 
iit  made  into  i^es,  which  are  UHed  for  washing,  and 
lA-ill  make  lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as  with 
fresh.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  yield  Pita  hemp  or 
flax,  which  is  manufactured  into  ^read,  twine,  ropen, 
&c  This  hemp  is  sometimes  prepared  by  bruising 
the  leaves  and  steeping  them  in  water,  and  after- 
wards beating  them.  The  process  in  some  parts  of 
Portugal  iflf  ^ter  plucking  the  largest  and  best  leaves, 
to  place  them  on  a  square  boflhrd,  which  a  person 
prsMM  obUquely  between  his  breast  and  the  ground, 
and  tbea  scrapes  them  with  a  square  irtm  ban  held  in 
both  hands.  By  thisojjeration  all  tlie  jiiiLtrs  are  pressed 
out,  and  only  the  fibres  and  some  of  the  membranous 
parts  of  the  leaves  remain,  which  are  easily  detached. 
The  fibres  are  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
thread  can  be  applied ;  but  they  are  neither  strong 
lior  durable,  and  if  exposed  to  moisture  soon  decay. 


The  juice  of  this  plant  and  of  tb«^  ^ 
fermented  so  as  to  form  the  intoxics^lii^diuk« 
pulque;  by  inspiasation  the  juice  ako  jnalds  sn| 

A6DE,'a  seaport  in  France,  in  the  depagtniwtfi 
Hi-rault,  on  the  Hdrault,  abotit  12  miles  aenlti  Ml 
of  B^ieTB,  lU  houses,  built  of  black  bMiH»  I 
procured  it  the  surname  of  Ville  Noii<e;  iftd 
cathedral,  buitt  of  the  same  material,  is  tm  i 
and  remaiicabis  structure,  with  a  loflj  si 
which,  seen  at  a  considerable  distanoe  at  sa,  i 
a  well-known  landmark.  The  maniafactorw  a 
chiefly  of  spirits,  verdigris,  and  soap;  mnd  the  1 
chiefly  ooajittng,  is  extensive.  TbA  pric^pad  ta 
are  com  and  flour;  the  imports,  olire-oil,  dried  i 
woollens,  leather,  9o*p»  A^c  Agde  is  forti^ed,  i 
ranks  as  a  military  place  of  the  fourth 
cuuimuuicates  regularly  by  steam  with  Manetlka 
Pop,  844h 

AitKj  in  law,  the  time  when  the  Iaw  aDoivt  | 
ions  to  do  acts  which  for  want  of  yean  they  i 
prohibited  from  doing  before.  Some  of  the  ndss^ 
the  common  law  of  England  in  regard  to  age  ars^ 
follow  (Kerr's  Blackstone,  voL  L  p.  -ISa):  *A  i 
twelv  e  yean  old  may  take  the  oaith  of  allifiaoeB;  4 
fourteen  is  at  ^rears  of  discretioiv  iknd  tfacnfars  1 
consent  or  disagree  to  marriage,  may  ckvs* 
guardian,  may  he  an  executor,  although  he  <^ 
act  until  of  age;  and  at  twenty-one  is  al  hisi 
disposal,  and  may  alien  and  devise  bis  lacid%  i 
and  chattels.  A  female  also  at  seven  years  of  sg»l 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  fourteen  hi 
yean  of  legal  di^'retion,  and  may  cfaoosie  a  (  *" 
at  seventeen  may  be  an  executrix;  and 
one  may  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands.  So  I 
full  age  in  male  or  female  is  twenty-one  yean^  wWdi" 
age  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  i 
sary  of  a  person's  birth,  who  tiU  tfakt  tin 
infant,  and  so  styled  in  law.'  A  peiaoa  midar  \ 
age  uf  twenty^one  may  make  a  purchase,  but  i 
from  it»  if  he  chooses,  on  reaching  his  fall  ag& 
one  can  be  chosen  a  member  of  Parliameat  i 
the  age  of  twentynone  yctars,  nor  ordained  a  priert 
mi^  the  sge  of  twenty -four  years,  nor  made  a  bii^ 
before  he  is  thirty  years  old.  In  marnage%  whss 
either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty -one  yean,  sad 
is  not  a  widower  or  widow,  the  consent  of  the  |MRali 
or  guardians  of  such  minor  is  required,  if  the  ma- 
riage  is  in  pnnuance  of  a  license;  or»  if  it  be  in  psr* 
luanoe  of  banns  published,  the  parent  or  gnsniiB 
may,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  bsoaiw 
declare  in  church  his  dissent  to  sudi  marrisgsv  ^ 
prevent  its  taking  eflfect.  With  respect  tocRBM^ 
fourteen  yean  is  regarded  by  the  law  am  the  p«isd 
at  which  a  penon  becomes  competent  to  dastingiiUi 
between  right  and  wrong;  between  that  and  wvca 
yean  a  chOd  may  be  punished  if  it  dea^y  afpesin 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  guilt  attaching  to  tlw 
offcmce  oommitted  by  him;  under  aeven  a  child  can- 
not be  guilty  of  felony.  (See  Cruoital  Lxw.)  Thn 
law  of  Sootlimd  divides  life  into  thive  penotSs— 
pupUarity,  minority,  and  majority,  llie  first  extov^ 
up  to  the  time  of  legal  puberty,  that  is,  twdrs  yssfs 
for  a  female  and  fourteen  for  a  male,  when  they  1 
marry;  the  second  extends  from  this  point  up  i 
twenty -one  yean,  which  is  the  time  when  majo  * 
is  attained,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  ] 
previous  to  majority;  the  third  indndea  the  i 
ing  portion  of  life. 

AGE,  a  term  applied  to  certain  perioda  of  Mrtsfy* 
as  the  age  of  Pericles^  the  Angustao  age^  the  gvUn 
age,  kc.  We  find  the  ages  of  the  world  m«ntkiasd 
by  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  fKtets.  They  oompsced 
the  eadstenoe  of  mankind  to  the  life  of  an  individiial 
and  the  earliest  period  of  the  wtirld  to  the  tjanqjoit' 
tity  and  happiness  of  youths     Hcsiod  speaks  of  fi^s 
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t  ^m:—  I .  ilw  ffoUUn  or  Sofitrftfaii  agt^  when 
I  f«M  tlu  evtb.  The  peopb  w«re  free  from 
tf  law;  tlu(7  ttM  iieith«r  tbipi  nor 
Bor  Mldi««;  the  lertiU  lleldi  ii0iH<mJ 
eoltiVaaaAi,  end  perpetoAl  ipring  bleated  the 
2.  Thm  rffcr  <i^#,  which  he  de^cribea  as  Keen* 
mmm  Abd  wicked.  3.  The  brazen  aijr^  vbleat,  sav- 
ifit  ftdd  Wiuiike.  4.  The  A^rou?  aj/f,  which  seemed 
ift  ap|>roztfnaUciti  |o  &  better  vtate  of  things.  5.  Tbo 
vm  mg*^  when  jiutioe  &ad  honuur  had  left  the  earth, 
th*  poet  •oppoaed  thU  to  be  the  ape  m  which  be 
^  lir^d.  Ovid  retained  in  hia  Metamorphotea 
diviaioo  of  Heaiod,  with  thia  difference— he 
the  heroic  age,  and  placed  the  other  fmr 

Tm  liaCapa  tiia  flood  df  Deacation.    The  Idea  of  agc« 
tb^  worid  it  ao  deeplj  fixed  in  the  nature  of  man 
'      it  li  iotarwof^s  with  the  rciigioua  s^ntiTnenta  of 
ertay  nation.     We  find  examples  of  it  in  the 
id  years  of  the  MiUenArUnt,  «nd  in  the  four 
Yflfis  or  am  of  the  Hindna.     The  firsts  or  KHta 
Twrni  a  kind  of  golden  age,  laated,  accordiag  to  their 
irsmtton,  IQOO  <u>rin«  yea^^  each  equal  to  360  solar 
f««n,   ajeid,   addinip   its   fore   and   after  *  twilight," 
X't^WfO  aolar  jeara  in  all;  men  then  lived  400 
yian»aad  were  all  giants;  then  the  god  Brahma 
'ma  bom.     In  the  secscmd  (veriod,  the  TretiL  Yuga, 
^Ititk  lasted  3000  divine  and  1,29^.000  aobr  years 
b tit,  men  liired  only  300  yean^  and  vice  began  to 
mm  into  the  worid     During  the  third  age,  or 
MpanTnga,  vliicb  laatad  3000  di  v^e  and  864,000 
•^  yean,  men  lired  only  200  yean,  owing  to  the 
hmmt  of  vice.    The  last  age,  the  KAll  Yuga,  that 
ll  vhlch  we  now  live,  ia  to  last  for  1000  divine  or 
UtOOO  sciUr  years,  and  the  life  of  man  is  sank  to 
■astottrth  of  ita  original  dnratidn. 

iJQKN^  a  tttwn  in  France,  captal  of  the  depurt- 
wmA  ti  Lf}|-et-Garonne,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
74  miles  south-east  of  BordoMUL    Its  most 
^  objects  are  a  beautiful  atone  bridge,  which 
l^^river  by  foarteen  arches,  and  a  fine  pro* 
bk  the  vicinity,  called  Lea  Graviers.     It  has 
ft«4l|^  a  public  library  with  over  15,000  volumes^ 
^tebrc^  sevefal  Utcrary  and  scholastic  iustitutiotis, 
I&   Ai  the  aee  (xf  a  bishop  it  ought  to  have  a 
ttlksdiai,  bat  the  zevolationary  fury  destroyed  It, 
mi  Hi  lite  is  DOW  a  cattle  market    lis  manufactures 
ttiriitef  sailcloth,  woollens  and  linen% ropes, coloure<l 
ftfin,  Ate    As  a  central  entre|i6t  between  Toulouse 
lod  Bordeaux  it  has  an  exteniiive  trade.     In  early 
Agea  was  the  capital  of  the  Nitiobrigee/and 
'  to  be  of  oonaiderable  importance  under  the 
«■■■&     It  was   plundered  in  sttooessioii  by  the 
GMlit  Tadab,  and  Huns,  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
i^ilk  fa  tlieir  early  Frendi  war*,  and  was  repeat- 
el^  PifllUfod  by  the  Huguenots  during  the  wars  of 
ielMMlL     Pop.  16,542. 

AGKKT,  e  person  appointed  by  another  to  act  for 
«  psffeem  any  kind  <a  boainesi  for  him,  the  latter 
baiaig  emtlod  ia  relation  to  the  former  the  principal. 
ITsMsa  'irlsatra  of  agents  get  special  namea,  aa  attor- 
■vf%  iaelofa,  brokezs^  oomBiisaion  agenta,  fte.  The 
iaili  of  an  agent's  powen  must  be  determined  by 
til  kMlnetkma,  and  ^lese  may  be  either  special  or 
mmmtk  If  tbey  are  general  he  is  bound  to  act  for 
&»  bcel  fadereata  of  his  princij^ai  so  far  as  his  judg- 
ma^  tfOM  Mid  aooording  to  cxronmstancea.  If  an 
igM^  tpy  ttSfWliirtBff  the  nroperty  of  his  piincipal 
ii  •  we|  ttol  foilifled  bj  «m  uaage  of  trade  or  the 
■  el  ye  emploTBMB^  and  without  the  consent  of 
braig  Um  upon  the  latter,  he  is  bound 
tbe  Blliou&t  of  the  damagCL  But  mere 
la  not  enough  to  render  an  agent  liable. 
He  Mttsl  be  guilty  of  gross  careleaBies^  fraud,  or  a 
ol  Ills  podtive  kistructiona.  An  agent  must 
|pr  w  frofit  which  be  may  have  made  by 


speculaling  or  dealing  with  the  ejects  of  his  prind'^ 
pal  An  agent  is  entitled  to  his  comminion  or 
remuneration,  but  he  may  forfeit  this  right  by  mis^ 
conduct.  He  is  also  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  justifiable  advances  mode  by  him  on  behalf  of  hi^ 
principal;  and  he  has  a  lien  over  the  latter  s  pro- 
perty until  his  just  claims  are  satisfied  In  general 
any  agreement  of  any  agent  with  a  third  party  is 
Mndiug  on  hta  principal;  and  even  where  the  agent 
baa  exceeded  hia  actual  instructions^  if  he  has  not 
guno  beyond  his  oeteusible  powers,  or  what  the  third 
party  might  reasonably  presume  to  be  bis  powers, 
the  principal  is  bound  to  adhere  to  his  agent's  agree- 
ment. 

AGENT,  Armt,  peiBona  authorised  by  ^em- 
mont  to  manage  the  monetary  affairs  of  regiments. 
Their  duties  at  pre-ieut  are  to  apply  to  and  receive 
monthly  from  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  for  the 
money  required  for  each  regiment^  paying  the  ofli- 
cete,  squaring  the  regimental  paymaster's  accounts 
for  the  cost  of  the  expenditure,  paying  the  remittances 
of  soldiers  for  the  1>enefit  of  their  families,  and  settl- 
ing the  effects  and  credits  of  the  men.  llie  agent 
for  each  regiment  is  selected  by  the  colonel. 

AGESILAUS^  a  king  of  Sparta,  bom  in  442  B.C., 
and  elevated  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Agts  II.,  by  the  influence  of  Lysander,  in 
3d  3.  Called  by  the  lonians  to  tiieir  nssistanoe  against 
Artaxerxes,  he  commenced,  after  Lysander's  death, 
his  glorious  career;  defeated  the  Persians,  but  was 
compelled  to  stop  in  his  victoriijus  course  and  turn 
hia  arms  againat  Thebes,  Corinth,  Jtc,  which  ho^l 
united  against  Sparta,  and  in  a  subsequent  war  with 
Thebes  to  contend  against  Peloptdas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  the  greatest  generals  of  those  times.  His  pm< 
denoe,  however,  saved  the  city  without  the  hazard  of 
a  battle.  He  delivered  it  anew  at  the  age  of  eighty 
ye«rs,  though  it  waa  actually  in  the  hands  of  Epami* 
nondas.  In  the  spring  of  361  he  crossed  over  to 
Egypt  with  a  body  of  Laoedsmonian  mercenariea, 
and  there,  after  displaying  much  of  his  aodent  ability, 
he  died  whOe  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-360.  In  penon  he  was  small  and 
inariguificant.  He  was  nevertheless  a  noble  prince, 
and  almost  adored  by  his  soldiers,  though  he  some- 
times violated  the  virtue  of  jus^oe  In  cases  in  which 
he  could  be  useful  to  his  country  or  friends. 

AGGERSHUUS,  or  Chbistiania,  the  most  im* 
portant  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Norway  is 
divided,  has  an  area  of  10,911  square  miles.  It  is 
wild  and  mounL-vinous,  and  is  for  better  adapted  for 
pasture  than  agriculture,  though  some  of  ita  romantio 
valleys  are  fertile  and  yield  good  crops  ^f  oom. 
Cattle  and  horse  rearing  is  extensively  and  sticoes^' 
fully  earned  on.  One  of  iti  chief  sources  of  wealth 
is  its  timber,  the  forests  of  which  are  stiU  very  exten* 
sivo.  Iron,  copper,  and  silver  are  also  found  and 
prnfitahly  worked.  Christiania  is  the  capital.  Fop. 
(1875),  48».293. 

AGHMAT,  or  AoffMrr,  a  fortified  town  of  Mar- 
occo,  capital  of  a  province,  situated  on  the  wcsteni 
slope  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  its 
loftifiit  lummits,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  tributary  of 
the  Tensif  t,  30  miles  south  of  Morocoo.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Moorish 
emperora  and  to  have  contained  6000  houses.  It 
has  gradually  declined,  and  ^e  population  now  num- 
bers only  6000,  of  which  1000  are  Jews. 

AGHKIM,  or  Aug  amy,  a  villai^'e  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way  in  Ireland,  memorable  for  a  dedsive  battle 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  July  12, 1601,  between 
the  forces  of  WOliam  III.,  amounting  to  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  General  Giookel,  and  those  of  James 
II.,  amounting  to  28,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
French  Genend  S^jfiiiiL    The  forces  of  Williooi 
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were  viotorioua,  jind  little  quarter  was  given  to  tbe 
Iriab,  of  whom  -iOOO  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field  and 
nearly  a  like  number  were  alaughtered  in  the  pur- 
vuit.  At  the  crisis  of  the  engagement  St.  lluth  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 

AGINCUUET,  or  Aztncourt^  a  village  in  the 
distriut  Saittt-T'nl,  in  the  deijartmeut  Pas  de  Colaiii, 
famouB  for  the  bjittle  of  October  25, 1415,  between  the 
Pfoucli  and  Kagli«h.  Henry  V.,  king  of  Englanii, 
eager  to  conquer  France,  landed  at  Harfleur»  tonk 
th«  pUoe  by  Btomi,  and  wished  to  march  through 
Picaxdy  to  Calais,  in  order  to  fix  bis  winter-qiiartera 
in  itfi  neighbourhood.  With  a  powerful  force  the 
dauphin  advanced  against  hinin,  The  numerical  aupe- 
riority  of  the  French  was  great,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  leader  and  the  noblea  aucb  that  they  refused 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
city  of  Parid.  Henry  V.  retreated  to  the  Soiunie. 
'i*he  Freneb  followed  to  harass  his  retreat,  and  to 
defend  the  passage  from  Abbeville  to  St,  Quentin, 
which  ho  gained  only  through  the  inattention  uf  the 
iinemy.  The  Engljiih,  however,  being  dtutitute  of 
everything  and  reduced  by  gicknei?*,  llonry  4«ke*l 
for  peace  on  diaadvimtagmius  tcrina.  The  French 
refueed  hia  propofialB^  and  Huccoeded  io  throwing 
themwlvcs  between  CaloiB  and  the  Engliah.  Thcpo 
latter  oonaiflted  of  2000  mt^nat-amnii  and  12,UO0 
archere,  and  w^ere  ranged  in  order  of  battle  between 
two  hilld,  with  the  archen  on  the  wings.  Stakes,  of 
which  every  man  carried  one»  w^ere  fixed  in  front  of 
them.  The  French^  commanded  by  the  Coni<tal)le 
d'Albret,  nurabtrcd  50,000  troops,  of  whom  SOiKJ 
were  men-at-orma;  other  cfltimates  make  the  French 
strength  from  100,000  to  150.000  strong,  including 
1 4,000  men-at-armA.  Tbey  arranged  themselves  in  two 
divisions,  with  the  men-at-armsi  ef  whom  *200(>  were 
mounted,  in  front  The  Engliih  first  put  themselves 
ID  motiun.  The  Frendi  hone  mstantly  hostaaed  to 
meet  them,  but  were  re<?etved  with  mob.  a  shnwer  of 
arrows  by  the  archers,  that  they  fell  book  on  the  firat 
division,  and  threw  it  into  confnaion.  The  light- 
armed  ArcJ!j;er8  seized  their  clubs  and  battle-axes,  and 
broke  into  the  ranks  of  tbo  knights -on-foot,  who  could 
not  move  on  account  of  their  heavy  coats  of  midl  and 
the  closeness  of  their  array.  The  English  horse  fiew 
to  assist  the  archers ;  the  first  French  division  re- 
treated; the  second  could  not  su^^taln  the  charge  of 
the  Wctors;  and  the  wht)itt  French  army  was  8fH>u  en- 
tirely ecattered.  The  victory  waa  complete,  Henry 
iboogbt  that  the  French  wotdd  rally  and  renew  the 
battle,  and  being  alarme^l,  alao,  by  the  report  that  a 
party  of  peasants,  in  arms,  were  plundering  his  bag* 
gage,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  l>e  massacredH 
The  command  was  already  executed  when  he  disco v* 
ered  the  greundkssne.Ms  of  his  fear.  The  victorious 
army,  however,,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Hying  enemy,  took 
14,000  prisoners  more;  lO^OOO  Frenchmen  lay  dead 
on  the  battle-field.  Among  them  waa  the  constable, 
^vith  six  dukes  and  princes.  Five  princes,  among 
whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bonrbon,  were 
ti&ken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  IGOO  men  killed; 
among  them  the  Duke  of  York,  Henry's  unLlo,  whom 
the  Bake  d'Alenjon  slew  at  his  side,  wbOe  pressing 
towards  the  king.  D'Alen^oo  had  dashed  the  crown 
from  Henry's  head«  and  lifted  his  luuid  for  a  more 
effectual  blow,  when  the  king's  attendants  surrounded 
him  and  ho  fell  covered  with  wounds.  After  the 
battle  the  Eni^di^h  continued  their  niurch  to  Calai:^ 
and  thence  saile^l  for  En^^land,  to  asst^mble  an  army 
for  a  new  invasi<m. 

AGIO,  the  ditferenoe  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  saltie  of  money,  a  term  more  commonly  used 
on  the  Continent  than  here. 

A(tTS  IV.,  King  of  LocedicmoD,  and  calteogue  of 
Leomdas  in  the  government  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 


of  Eudamidos  II,  and  a  lineal  desoendant  of  A^» 
laus.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  8,c.  t:4i«  aod  railed 
four  years.  Hi&torians  affirm  that  he  waa  la  fotfk 
of  singular  promiae,  and  that  in  maturer  age  bepi^ 
pared,  by  the  introduction  of  new  laws,  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Spartan  gov«i 
ment  This  he  found  a  measure  of  peculiar  lUlficQlJ^y 
but  he  waa  supported  by  his  maternal  unele  Agcriliii% 
tbong^b  with  a  selfish  design,  and  likewise  by  ffiaaj  d 
the  citizens.  They  obtained  a  law  for  the  equa^ 
tion  of  property,  and  Agis  himself  ahared  a  vatadbit 
estate  wiih  the  community.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  hk 
exertions  against  Agists  measure*  Leonidse  was  d«- 
posed  and  banished.  The  people,  however,  ioom  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  projected  nL-iorm,  *&d  vbak 
Agfa  was  leading  on  army  to  aid  the  Achsaa%  tbt 
indiscretion  of  his  uncle  Agesnlaua,  during  his  alaea^ 
oooasioned  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  L^QUidia 
The  conspirattirs  having  succeeded  focced  Agis  U>1alB» 
refuge  in  a  temple,  which  be  never  left  but  for  t^ 
purjjoae  of  bathing.  On  one  of  these  occasions  kt 
wai*  «ur])ri8ed  and  dragsrcd  to  prison.  The  t^kari 
having  there  rpiestioned  him  respecting  his  tiewt  ii 
altering  the  laWR,  he  answered  that  it  wai  ittr  tJ» 
purpoae  of  restoring  those  of  Lycurgua  Sentence  d 
death  waa  passed  upon  him;  but  the  ministE?n  d 
the  law,  until  forced  by  Democharea,  refund  to 
conduct  him  to  a  chamber  reserved  for  theeteca* 
tion  of  criminals.  He  waa  there  strangled,  tfld  kt 
submitted  to  his  sentence  with  heroic  fiiiDineflL  Hi 
granilmother  and  mother  of  Agis  shored  the  nm 
fate. 

AGLAIA,  according  to  Hesiod^  one  i4  the  fkm 
Graces,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome;  aocordiii| 
to  others,  the  mother  of  the  Graces,  and  wilo  d 
Hephieatus.     See  Giucea. 

AGNANO,  a  lake  lying  west  of  Naples.  In  iti 
neighbourhood  are  the  famous  Grotto  del  Cane  asd 
the  baths  of  St  JiUiuAriufl.  The  former  ii  Dut«d  for 
the  suffocating  vapours  of  carbonic  acid  got  wJuA 
ascend  from  its  bottom.  The  baths  are  benefidai  ifi 
cases  of  gout,  syphilis,  &a  They  are  the  Tbena* 
Anianse  of  the  Homaus^  are  used  in  the  form  of  nl* 
phureous  vapour,  and  have  a  temperature  wluditifUn 
exceeds  122". 

AGNATES  {agnati),  in  the  dvU  Uw;  VPltfiBM 
on  the  male  side,  in  oppoattion  to  coffnatUBt  t^aUk^ 
on  the  female  side,  ifuatintan  abolished  til  dtttiBfi* 
tion  between  agnates  and  oognotca  in  r%»pect  d  MO" 
oetiJiion. 

AGNES,  St,,  a  saint,  who,  because  she  stesdiiillf 
refused  to  marry  the  son  oif  the  prefect  of  BiOB% 
and  adhered  to  her  religion  in  ^te  of  repaiMl 
temptations  and  threats,  suffered  mortytdam  it  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  ChristLuia,  in  the  r«ifa 
of  the  Empentr  Diocletian,  A.D.  30S,  She  wv  tint 
led  to  the  st^ko,  but  as  the  dames  did  not  injore  bet 
she  WAS  beheaded.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  OQ  lbs 
21st  of  January,  Domenichino  baa  painted  btrii 
the  moment  of  her  execution,  Tw*o  churehes  ci  fhk 
saint,  une  in  Rome,  the  other  near  the  dty,  art  i^ 
markable  buildin>^  In  f  rt>nt  of  the  latter  the  fesit  d 
the  saint  is  celebrated  with  many  odd  forma  MsAX 
cattle,  horses,  &c,,  ore  brought  theiv  and  blessed  bjr 
the  priest,  llie  ceremony  is  thought  to  protect  tlun 
against  sickness  duKng  the  following  year. 

AGNES,  St.,  the  mtmt  southerly  of  ibe  Sc% 
It^lands,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  arei^  SOO  aoea 
llje  soil  is  fertile  and  tolerably  weU  cnltii-ated;  but 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  A  lighlhouat 
waa  erected  here  as  early  as  1680;  another  on  ibe 
Wolf  Rock  near  the  island  waa  lit  for  the  first  tioie 
in  185S. 

AGNESI,  Maria  Gaetaka,  a  learned  lutiai. 
lady,  bom  at  Milan  in  1718.    In  her  ninth  year  lbs 
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Lfetln  witb  oomctnen,  ftnd  also  dolivered  an 

1ft  this  language,  in  whicli  sbe  maiiitamed 

la  Mtady  of  ih«  uident  limgtiAgcsa  wiia  proper 

Bales.     Thm  CNntioti  was  printed  at  Milan  in 

In  ber  eleventh  Teiu-  she  i^  laid  to  bavo  spoken 

a*  fluently  aa  her  mother  ton^ie.     She  now 

ncded  to  perfect  heraelf  in  the  oriental  langnagea, 

»e3tt  tItKlied  geometry  aod  philosophy.    Mathe* 

liUeriy  engaged  her  chief  attention,  and  she 

led  A  trwiiae  on  oooio  sections j  besides  which, 

m  bcT  ibirticlb  year  she  pablished  a  treatise  on  the 

of  analysis,  which  has  been  oon&idered  as 

iBiroduction  to  Enler's  works^  and  was  trans- 

illlo  Enj^'li^h  in  IBOl.by  the  Rev.  John  CoUon, 

Mr  oi  tuaihematics  at  Cambridge.     It  gained 

t  modi  reputation,  thai  she  was  appointed,  in 

fMofcHor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 

la^  an  sncoessor  to  her  father,  who  was  com- 

by  ill  health  to  discontinue  hia  lecturcji.    After 

i'na^  held  this  poet  for  about  two  yean  she  secluded 

IcrssLf  altoigeiher  from  society  and  retired  to  the  strict 

of  blite  nima.    She  died  in  1799.     Her  sister, 

'nler««[^  ait  to  music  several  cantatas,  and 

Ibe  three  apcras,   Sophoniabe,   Giro    in 

and   Nitocri,  wtdch  were  favourably  re- 

AGNES  SOREL,  the  mistrMS  of  Charles  VTL, 
Ihifaf  France,  was  bom  in  1409,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Iwshie,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautifal  and 
iMODpliBbed  wumen  of  her  time.  As  lady  of  honour 
Id  Iiibella  of  Ixtrr^e,  Duchess  of  Anjou,  she  aooom- 
WBMi  tiiat  prlnoesi,  in  1431,  to  the  French  court. 
am  besuty  attracted  the  favour  of  the  youn^  king, 
9td  hf  appointed  her  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of 
kia9ar«  After  some  resistance  Agnes  yielded  to  the 
f^iuu  of  the  moraarch.  The  Englinh  then  had  pos- 
^iipB«f  luJf  of  France;  and  Charlea  VIL,  though 
mnnnr  bold,  became  depressed  und  inactive  under 
ttt  ve^i  of  his  misfortunea  Agneit  alone  was  able 
I^IDOSe  him  from  his  apathy,  and  make  him  feel  whi^t 
it  «e«4  to  himself  and  Ms  people.  The  eventual 
ttCBtm  at  bis  arms  increased  his  passion  for  hi«  mis- 
ttm^  who  did  not,  however,  abnn  her  power  over 
She  retired  in  1445  to  Lochea,  where  Charles 
bailt  her  a  casUe.  He  afterwards  conferred  on 
k  eoonW  of  Penthi^rTTBi,  In  Bretagfne,  the  sei^nu- 
oi  Hoone-8errih«  and  IsBodun,  in  Bern,  and 
1^  CSiAlttau  de  Beauty  OQ  the  banks  of  the  Mame; 
vhnoe  sbe  received  the  name  of  Dame  de  Beaute. 
She  had  lived  here  about  fire  years,  frequently  visited 
hf  t3M  king*  when  the  queen  invited  her  again  to 
eoort  ia  li49.  Agnes  consented,  and  to  be  nearer 
tfce  kine  firooeeded  to  the  castle  of  Mesnilla- Belle, 
vbiPi  sue  died  in  1 450,  to  suddenly  as  to  afford  ground 
for  the  sospieioa  of  poison.  She  was  buried  in  the 
ooQegiibte  church  of  I.,Qches,  where  her  monument 
wns  to  bo  eeen  in  17912.  She  left  three  daughteri  by 
king,  who  were  acknowledged  by  him  and  por- 
ted at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
AGNUS  DEI  (lAtin,  'the  Lamb  of  God,*)  a  term 
applied  to  Christ  in  John  L  29,  and  in  the  Homon 
CatbnHr  litm^,  a  prayer  beginnin^^  with  the  words 
'Acnne  Dm,'  generally  sung  before  the  communion, 
mJ  Aooordiag  to  the  regulation  of  Pope  Bergios  I., 
ib  68S^  at  the  close  of  the  mass.  A  round  piece  of 
wta.  4iBoaieiiioco  ol  silver  or  gold),  on  which  is  im- 
IIm  ignre  of  the  sao^  Lamb,  with  the 
«f  the  cram  or  of  St  John,  with  the  year  and 
of  the  pope,  also  reoetves  this  name.  The  pope 
sntes  laid  distrtbtites  m  greikt  number  of  them. 
It  vno  criginally  customary  in  the  churches  of  Kome 
•n  iBitiibttte  the  mnalns  of  the  Paschal  taper,  conse- 
OBlnd  en  Enater  ere,  in  small  pieoes  among  the 
pMli^  «b9  borsed  ihitm  ftl  bomop  aa  an  antidote 
^JMMI  all  Idnda  of  misfoitnne.     But  when  the 


number  of  appllcanta  became  too  laige  to  be  all  satis* 
Bed,  the  above  expedient  was  adopted. 

AGOSTA,  or  Augusta,  a  seaport  of  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Syrac^uae,  and  12  miles  n.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  fortified,  and  was  a  place  of  some  im* 
portance  before  the  earthquake  of  1093,  which  buried 
a  third  of  the  inhabitants  In  its  ruins,  and,  at  the 
fiAmc  tiiiif,  by  fiuppoeed  sulphurous  vapours  which 
issuer!  fri^m  the  ground,  ignited  the  powaer  magasine 
aiitl  blew  up  the  citadel  The  port  is  spacious  but  of 
rather  difficult  access.  Its  chief  troile  is  in  salt,  and 
it  also  exports  a  little  wine,  oil,  and  sardines.  Popu- 
lation 11,382. 

AGOUARA,  a  name  given  to  the  Crab-eating 
RaoooD  {Pronjon  cnnn  horns).     See  KacooN. 

AGOUTA,  or  Solenodon,  a  peculiar  genus  of 
insectivorous  Mammalia,  a1H*?il  to  the  Shrews  (which 
»ee),  and  Included  in  the  ^oricidxe  or  Shrew  family. 
The  agoQto — not  to  be  confused  with  the  Rodent 
Agouti  (which  st'c) — is  conhned  to  Ilayti.  Its  scien- 
titic  d^ignation  is  SolenodojFf,  paradoxus;  and  its  teeth 
evince  a  peculiar  structnre,  in  that  the  two  middle 
upper  inmors  are  triangular  in  form  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  lateral  inciaora,  whilst  the  central 
lower  incisors  are  small  and  narrow,  and  ore  placed 
between  two  long  conical  neighbours,  each  hollowed 
on  ita  inner  side  into  a  deep  groove.  The  name 
Solenodon  means  *  grooved- toothed.*  The  snout  is 
long  and  proboods-like.  The  fur  is  coarse  and  of 
reddish  colour,  the  tail  being  about  9  inches  long, 
whilst  th«  body  itself  is  about  12  Inches  in  length. 

AGOUTI  or  AtJin  {DasyproeUi),  a  genus  of  Mom- 
maU  of  the  order  Rodentia,  clasiied  with  the  Cavidie 
or  Gainea-piij  family,  and  generally  attaining  the  siae 
of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  to  which  they  bear  some  rude 
resembhuicc.  Tliey  have  a  large  head,  with  a  swollen 
tuberous  nose,  round  short  ears,  and  large  bkck  eyes. 
The  btnly  in  the  Common  Agouti  (2?.  jlpou/i)  is  covered 
with  a  coarse  bristly  hair,  variegated  by  c<doured 
rings  of  black,  yellow,  and  gray.  The  tail  \m  m 
general  merely  a  short  imked  stump  or  tubercle,  and 
is  concealed  by  the  thick  hair  of  the  hinder  quarters. 
The  teeth  consist  of  two  indsois  and  eight  molars 
in,  each  jaw,  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  intricate 
fi^rures  assumed  by  the  enamel  on  their  3at  crowns. 
Their  hind  are  considerably  longer  than  their  fore 
logn,  and  enable  them  to  muve  with  considerable 
rapidity  for  a  i^hort  distance;  but  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  their  couliguratiou  are  formed  by 
their  feet  and  toes.  The  latter  are  provided  with 
large  and  powerful  ctaws,  and  are  so  long  and  widely 
separated  from  each  other  as  to  enable  them  to  use 
them  aa  hands.  The  front  feet  have  four  and  the 
hinder  feet  three  toes.  These  onimalj  are  often  seen 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  carrying  their  food  to  their 
mouth  after  the  manner  of  squirrels.  They  subsist 
entirely  on  TegetableOj^bave  a  white  and  tender  flesh, 
and  in  South  America,  where  they  abound,  are  a 
common  and  favourite  article  of  food.  When  the 
West  India  Xslonds  were  first  discovered,  they  were  the 
largest  native  quadrupeds,  and  existed  in  great  num- 
bers, but  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  planters, 
by  their  ravages  on  the  sugar  canes,  the  agoutis  are 
now  Terr  much  thinned  lliese  animals  may  be 
readily  domesticated  if  taken  young,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  very  destructive  to  articles  of  furniturv^ 
through  their  gnawing  propensities.  Iliey  generally 
breed  twice  a  vear,  and  have  from  three  to  aix  young 
at  a  birth.     (PI.  CLXL-CLXH.  fig.  20.) 

AGEA,  or  AiciiARSitAn,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
North-west  Frorinoes,  capital  of  a  province  or  division 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna 
(Jamna),  740  miles  (906  by  rail)  w.>.w.  of  Calcutta. 
Much  of  it  is  now  ruinous^  but  it  still  retains  not  a 


little  of  its  originikl  splendour,  and  hna  many  ancient 
and  lofty  etraotures,  among^  which  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  imperial  paLioo,  bmlt  by  tho  Emperor  Akbar, 
the  Moti  Mafijid  or  Pearl  Mosque^  the  mf^que  called 
the  Jama  Maajid,  ami,  above  all,  the  Taj  Mahal,  a 
m»U8oleiira  of  the  se%'enteentb  oentiaj,  built  by  the 
Em|>eror  Sbah  Jeh&n  to  hia  favourite  queen.  It  is 
built  of  whit©  marble,  adorned  throughout  with  ex- 
quisite mosoica,  axid  sormoimted  by  tall  minareta  at 
its  angles,  and  a  lofty  dome  in  its  centre.  It  is  sur- 
romided  by  a  fine  j^^arden,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
over  £3,000,000.  There  are  several  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  cburdies,  a  government  college,  and 
three  other  colleges  or  hlgh-scbools,  besides  a  medical 
college.  Cotton  and  salt  are  important  articles 
of  commerce,  being  sent  down  the  Junma  in  large 
quantities.  The  fort  is  large,  and  strongly  built  of 
red  sandstone.  During  the  great  mutiny  the  Euro- 
peans were  forced  to  retreat  to  it,  and  defended 
tbeoaselvea  with  great  gallantry  till  they  were  reliei^ed. 
Agra  ia  venerat^  by  the  Hindua  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  sixth  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Yiahuu.  Fop. 
in  18S0,  137,908.  The  province  of  Agra,  one  of  the 
ail  North-western  Provinces,  comprises  the  districts 
of  Muttra^  Agra,  Furruckabad,  Miopooree,  Etah,  and 
Etawah,  with  a  total  area  of  10,164  s^]uare  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  5,040^910.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges^ 
Jumna,  and  Chumhul.  The  district  of  Agra  ha« 
Ml  area  of  19  OS  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,096,367. 

AGRAM,  or  Zagrao,  a  city  in  Hungary,  capital 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save, 
from  which  it  Is  about  2  miles  distant.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts — the  upper  town,  the  lower  town, 
and  the  epbicopal  town-  The  first  rises  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  slope,  and  is  the  finest  |>or- 
tion  of  the  town,  containing  the  residence  of  the  Ban 
of  Croatia  and  Slavoma,  several  govenunent  build- 
ings, the  univeinity,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  promenade. 
In  the  lower  town,  which  has  hjuidftome  modem 
houses,  are  a  Greek  church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  burge 
square.  The  episcopal  town  contains  the  archiepb- 
^copsl  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  conaistorial 
I  btulding*  The  cathedral  is  a  lofty  and  spmnous 
[  ImDding,  in  a  mixed  style,  the  front  Ijeing  Byzantine 
'  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  body  Gothio.  The 
chief  educational  institutions  are  the  university 
(Francis  Joseph  University),  opened  in  1874,  a  theo- 
logical aeminarj,  a  superior  gymnasinm,  and  a  supe- 
rior real-achooL  There  is  a  natioiml  miiftttum  and 
several  libraries.  An  aetive  trade  b  carried  on,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  tobacc»,  leather,  and  K«ftw^ 
Pop.  (18S0),  28,360. 

AGRAKIAN  LAWS,  laws  enacted  in  andent 
Borne  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands,  that  io,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  {ager  puUiciu).  From 
the  earliest  times  the  territory  of  Borne  consisted  in 
part  of  land  that  was  not  parcelled  out  among  the 
citizens  as  t^eir  private  prc»perty,  but  belonged  to 
the  state  at  large,  and  was  let  to  private  persons  on 
payment  of  a  tax.  As  the  territory  of  Rome  increased 
the  public  land  increased,  the  land  of  conquered 
peoples  being  always  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
conqueror.  The  whole  of  the  freshly  acquired  terri- 
tories did  not  usually  remain  ager  publitutt  being 
I  partly  sold  or  diistributed  among  colonbta  sent  to 
occupy  it.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the  ager  publicum 
bekmged  to  all  who  posacased  the  citizenship,  and 
consequently  in  early  timei  only  to  the  patricians, 
the  plebeians  not  being  in  possession  of  the  citizen- 
ships It  was  early  the  practioe,  however,  to  bestow 
upon  the  plebeians  a  portion  of  the  public  land  as 
their  own  property,  and  thb  waa  rB0C^;niz6d  as  their 
Tivilege,  while  to  the  patrioiana  remained  the  privi- 
)  ci  occupying  (on  payment  of  the  land-tar)  the 
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ag^r  puh^kut.   On  the  extenatoa  of  tb«  Ramsn  I 

tory  the  plebeians  accordingly 
share  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  state;  bat  the  ] 
eians,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  govenoBealk 
often  resisted  their  claims,  and  retained  tlic  wlisb  al 
the  new  territory  in  their  own  hands  aa  itger  jnMkm 
Besides  tbis  they  often  evaded  payiii«iit  «£  tbs  Imi 
duos,  thus  keeping  down  tho  revenue  of  the  atsla. 
while  they  employed  an  undue  number  of  dans  b 
the  cultivation  of  tho  land,  a  ptuctioe  dotrim^til  la 
the  interests  of  the  republic  aa  diminJahing  Ilia  mtmf 
ber  of  free  labourers.  Thb  state  of  mattecs  psv 
rise  to  much  discontent  among  the  p1ebeiaB%  sad 
various  remedial  laws  were  pasaed,  tlie  eariiMi  hm, 
which  received  the  name  ol  Ux  a^rmria^  beng  1*^ 
posed  by  the  consul  Spnriua  Caattua  in  4^  !£« 
thougli  lawi  that  were  strictly  agrarian 
character  had  been  passed  before  this  time.  The  1 
of  Cassius  proposed  that  half  of  the  land  i 
been  recently  taken  bmn  the  Hemicaoa  i 
given  to  the  Latins,  and  half  to  the  pleb 
part  of  the  public  land  oocapied  by  the 
should  likewise  be  given  to  the  plebeians,  i 
the  payment  for  oocnpaooy  due  by  the  patridaas  ' 
should  be  levied  The  law  waa  violently  opp^aed 
and  was  not  carried^  and  Cassius,  being  aooiiied  sf 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  was  put  to  deatlL  SiaiQv 
xtffoans  continued  to  be  insisted  on  by  tba  Mm 
and  evaded  by  the  patricians,  till  the  pasai^g  of  Ifas 
Lidnian  law  in  B.O.  866.  By  this  law  the  esteoi  d 
public  land  which  each  pervon  ooold  hold  was  KniftBd 
to  500  juyera  {^jugerum  waa  equal  to  about  fthi  of 
an  acre),  the  stock  that  each  could  feed  on  the  public 
pasture  was  limited  to  100  large  and  5O0  small  csttk, 
and  the  surplus  land  waa  to  be  divided  amoag  tbs 
plebmuis.  Thb  law  worked  with  good  effset  tm 
some  time,  but  it  came  to  be  diart^arde^ 
B.O.  133,  Tiberius  Gracchua  atieinpted  to  i 
(See  GaAccffus.)  Thb  attempt  fauac^  and  i 
able  adjustment  of  the  land  qmeatioii  betwacn  I 
aristocracy  and  the  common  people  1 

AGRICOLA,  Ckeivs  JuLits,  lived  fram  jlrI 
to  93j  a  Roman  consul  under  the  Emperor  Vea[aabat 
and  governor  in  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  wImIi 
he  rednoed  to  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  dbtinguudMd 
aa  a  statesman  and  general  Hb  life  (which  cs* 
tended  through  the  reigns  of  the  nine  eoopenn 
from  Caligula  to  Domitian)  has  been  exosAoitiy 
written  by  hb  son-in-law,  the  famoua  TacitQl^  who 
holds  him  up  as  an  example  of  virtue.  This  Kli 
of  Agricola,  in  addition  to  its  excellence  aa  a  jaeca 
of  biography,  contains  information  with  r^gaid  i» 
the  state  of  Britain  in  the  first  century  after  dnvt 
which  posaesaea  great  interest  for  the  BrilJibiati' 
qoarian.  Agrioola  waa  bom  at  Fomm  Jnlil  | 
Frdjus  in  Provence),  and  waa  the  eon  of  Ju 
cinus,  a  senator  put  to  death  under  ~ 
served  hb  first  campaign  in  Britain  in  60,  i 
sening  in  Asia  Minor  and  again  in  Btitail^  i 
governing  Aquitania  as  prstor  for  three 
was  rabed  to  the  consulship  in  77,  and  next 
went  to  Britain  as  governor.  Agricola  was  the  t 
Roman  general  who  bad  been  in  Britain,  bat  ^ 
the  only  one  who  effectually  subdued  it;  and  I 
not  more  by  his  consummate  military  skiU 
his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the  Briiooa  i 
Roman  yoke,  Thb  he  did  by  teaching  thasn  tli 
and  luxuries  of  civiliEatioo,  to  aetlle  in  tovi%  \ 
to  build  comfortable  houaea  and  spkoidid 
He  also  elaborated  an  educational  s>ysteai 
sons  of  the  British  dxiela,  who  finally  adopted  J 
OS  their  language  and  the  toga  as  their  dnaa* 
seventh  and  last  campaign  (a.d.  S4)  Agnoala  i 
entire  possession  of  the  country  as  far  aa  he  1 
trated,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  aaaembled 
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WPOBiuiiy.  Ib  tbM  CMBDMfii  kii  fl«ct.  tbe  ImI 
iUbIi  tk»  EoBum  kad  ift  iLoM  qotfUn^  tttbd  Mrtk* 
wd  l»M  tb«  eoMl  of  fU*  raand  HiOdB  «o  tlw 
1V«lake«iMi  birtNiiir  (■inn»i—ii  lo  tm  9miimkh\ 
ikm  f&ooireriair  for  Um  finft  tim«  Oi*  oooilty  to  \m 
m  yamL  Tb«  de«tli  td  Um  iUnakioiai  fMcfiiS  wis 
riUHT  wiwd  or  laMleoed  bv  the  miaiooi  ol  11^ 
jabiM  tyf Mit  Dowhata,  IHon  Cawjai  ijrt  ■■  in  wriy 

▲GBIOOLA,  JoiiAjnr, 

kll0t  iiid  MiM,  fimi  Idii  naOm  d/^wM^jf 

«M  m*  of  lh»  OHMl  aisllvo  MWDf  the  Iliwih^MM 
ltbe<t«»itriiK»of  Lntfaor.    H^Maiited 
wmi  ftlirrworrk  rHrtor 
lod  ^nmtkMBt  m  h\  y.  mtnl  m  15241  •!  tlio 

&i  ol  Spu«%  cL^i'M....  U   Um  Eliotar  Jo^  of 

A&ert,  «f  l&wMdt  Md  took  •  Mrt  la  ttwdiUnrxof 
^  Confeiiiovoe  JkMli«ii^  iDd  la  tlM^Kwiaraf  tl>o 
vtidtfolSdoMlWdMk  WlMiipniiHHriBWiMMi- 
lii|^ wfcilbir  1m  w«MliB ISS7.  bo •limd vp Ibo Aa* 
IfaMte egnlnynnj witk  Lvtliariad  JfdiiariittMm 
(BwAjiuumiajmil)  Ho oltei wMdilNad at Berito, 
itao  ho  diod  ia  1500,  after  a  Ufo  of  oaalnifofijf. 
IflidM  Uo  thoolofical  works  ho  ooaipoood  a  work 
oipliiaing  the  ooinixKiti  Gormoa  provorfak  \U 
(OlriDtie  ipirit.  ito  stnct  aiorUlty,  «ad  pithy  atyH 
pkeo  It  amaci^  the  §t«t  Gerauo  proeo  oooipcaHluDa 
«f  tl»  tioK,  at  the  iido  of  Ltttho^o  Iraoiliilkm  cl  the 
Wt^  Iaooa|«aotaoawifehJaliaiPflofaodMiahaa 


BMasaa  ho  fovmaMl  «ho  faawaa /aitrtoi. 


Uad« 


«Md  lot  tUoaMfaioaof  thi  g wi,  with 

dora  iMpiuiauKMli  thai  have  hmm  wiim  an 
fho  Ml  li  Impnttaaaifr  b  the  rusmnm.  TW 
i  wao  otishuJIy  oaaMfod  ki  do  tha  wotk  «f  a 
b  aaa  waa  ptonaunr  mfanad  mmm  mm  iMaa- 
•Hifaa  of  miaaa,  ppopariy  ao  coOid.  laaeaaawana 
JMiii  the  plmidb  la  ao«  aaed.  the  fertOl^  of  the 
•arthbalaf  ao  axobamai  that  aieraly  amlminy  Iho 
■rfaaa  la  m  aaflldent  ]i«o|3«nliaa  lor  ar«?pa  Of 
ihagha  tbcpo  are  aiaay  Tarieli«a  of  form,  tailed  to 
MmI  aafli  aad  Biodao«f  eoltara,  yat  thoj  all  haro 
a  fiaiaal  waamMaBga.    IV  i  '   ' 

lit^hmiua  aaaoBf  ploagha  ia  th 
•Ith  or  withcnt  whaela^-tha 
wbrf-atoayl%  tho  lattar  i MJiy  pfanpin 
QaM  Uada  stay  ba  ogala  dHttngulaBaa  by  4 
amatani.M^  each  ai  tha  fbna  «l  tha  noi 
«i  ibc%  Ihair  apatatloa  fai  auddBg  ona  or  aairo 
hnoai  at  a  liiaav  Ihob  aba^  and  tha  Sipth  li  ivhfah 
ftoiiaoakalatod  towork.  Oaa  daaa  of  |iaigh% 
i^oa  «ay  or  Buy  a«i  lta«a  ahaola^  are  callod  Irnrm^ 
c^  p{o«!frA#,    Theni  are  m  oam/ltradiM  H^  ems- 

iittiiniadnao  way,  oad  tha  whole  aiirf»(  1 

^nUnoBriy  hi  oaa  diiaatwB.  Pur  thla  purprHw  two 
itaU-bw&i  ara  «nloyail«  oadb  oo«faa  hito  work 
dtaaa*4y.  aatha*,  wiaa  aD  Iho  farffow-oHaaaaia  to  ba 
ttsaed  to  tho  aMt»  OBiaf  the  naaldboarda  law  thorn 
«tw«o  the  tigfal  of  tba  pkagbiolaff  aofth,  the  oth«r 
telbleftofit^WB%wiitiL  ThoKaathhtera'^wr 


Ml  la  tholoMi  fiacfoelof  fUiclMBof  plciagha 
Ik  Qoald^baar^  ara  riv^v  aanav  ilripi  of  waed 
■M  S  faol  loaf,  ooanafliod  liyihag  fa  f laaA  Jul 

^^biid  the  ahar^  ojkI  aapwalad  froia  aaeli  oAmt 
hlfad  by  ft  o|ac  pMeiag  thfOQgh  a  illt  la  the  oolo  ao 
■»  lo  form  on  angle  of  SUT  to  80*»  Thla  aiOTablo 
I^N^hkqpmbahiad  lhaahar%  and  k  ftxod  altrr^ 
WMy  to  oao  ildo  or  the  olhn^  oo  aa  W  hnog  ike 


ZrfOWOQOk*! 

tnni-wiail  ploagh  hat  taa  Bwald*booaiii  P'*^*'  ^'^ 
lo  «n4  Mia  ii  io  oaHtoaolid  m  lo  ba  oagfid  by 


QnAd  tBiifc'aiaii  ftesh  haa  Iwa  ftraa  ■Maid' 
boafda  ooaaoetod  boblad  aad  hhtgod  la  iroal  m  hi 
tha  KtfUlah  |4oagk  la  Hullh'a  tam-wraal  pkmgh 
tluiBiaidd*baMd  which  la  aolla  aae  la  ekvalod  00  aa 
toboabaooldlrpiflly  fytoriha  baaa^  tha  two  boarda 
boh«  ateihod  lo  a  joagJUiJinal  ahafl^  wUdi  la 


Itftoi 


A  Muulpuvaiay  haa  hooa 
bvawlifcrwhaiiidoai^ 
no  iiaiai,!!  li  faraPy 


belie^rad,  rBC|info  mara  ikDI  la  ■Mar  oaa 
latter,  it  iM  naendly  Miaitad,  laqaira  a  mm 
better  ooodidaaol  the  liud  hi  ordar  la  iM 
We  aai^no  lhil»  la  oirlatBaa^  « 

the  ewfa^phnaih.     A  BMaa  aaUon 

a  aifnafar  aal»  amy  bo  taraod  evar  with  laaa  dU 

by  aaatM  of  a;  aad  Ihiia^  the  addMaa  of  tba 

woald  aalaially  aaam  la 

li  a  faot  Ihil  a^ari  ^ 


1  la  iBQPiaoa  tha  diamWL  yel  U 
aieagha  m  te  iaaaral  hiarMt 

I  Aifaaf  of  Iha  nHor  ta  la  taa* 
der  It  llhaly  to  &  adoflod  whoia  the  aolaa  pUwgh 
haa  baaa  loaf  hi  aaa  n»  awfaMioafh  »  damai 
the  QBly  oaa  aBi|doy«d  la  Soottaad^  »d  k  ii  al» 
oaod  la  parlB  of  BMtaad.  Tha  jtwal  haaaa^ad 
awiafplaaffh  waa  Hide  kaowa  fa  ffniUJiirf  till  ahaal 
the  year  iftll.  whaa  SamlTa  SMthad  of  analnMriM| 
11  baJMWi  faaaoHa  ottaallnw,  Hda  hMaalaaiWifhaiiC 
leiwd  Iha  am^baaid  apea  dMaal  aad  falelll* 

Cprlaciito,  aad  affarwaaia  made  Jl  of  aMt  if  ua, 
itipaBdHo  of  a  c^afa  f or  alraaflhaahif  the  baam 
haa  iiaeo  hoaa  l^d  aiide.  Il  hm  hmm  dlapatad 
whalhar  ho  look  Iho  Rotharhan  oriha  old  SaaMdi 
ploafh  for  the  bMb  el  hh  fai|awaaaia  1W 
■almtpta^  haa  hooa  afaoo  varied  a  IMa  fema 
ftBi9<im.isr«mpafpaaaal  adafHaf  H  aaaa 
naiillilyloptfaalarjil 
Of  Ule  it  hMbaaaa^i 
IboM  who  hara  hlw^ 

of  Ovki^  WIlkl^BMraw 
Paatea,  wd  8«hua  aia 
The  AffyUklta  ploi^  k  a 


oaltimfiaaad    Theo^aolof  IhlaahaMo 
lilo  lagi^  tte  iiahitaauo  aeeaomry  lo  BM^cojKa 

•haa  If  aoodlvwaiaaBod,aBd  alao  lo  avoid  tko 
ehofcfaf  of  tha  fioi^  tiy  weoda  aad  lahblah.  wUeh 
BtiiatiiaM  la4fi  bafgia  the  emtlari  boaeolh  the 
bMBi,  Wheal-rioaiffaiv  ^^  a  fiaal  irariely  of  forma, 
ate  oaod  fa  Ea^Md.  A  gvaat  deal  of  atloatioa  hae 
baoB  flvaa  lor  vaav  yaaia  lo  tho  faaprovoBiaal  of 
thia  oma  «d  ahmcha  by  aaeh  maken  aa  RoBOomm  of 
Ipewkh,  Howard  of  Bodfoid,  Biiaby  of  BedaH  aad 
Horaiaby  of  Graatham.  In  PI.  II.  we  fiva  ifvm 
of  two  whafl-ploagha  of  the  moot  Improved  aoaelnMh 
tioB,  aamely,  HowanTa  PatoBi  FlowEh.  and  Bw- 
aomrn,  mam,  aad  Heod*a  KeWBMlfa  Mm  Fka^ 
la  both  of  ihmo  It  wd  ba  aaaa  that  fara  wheali  ifa 
aaildoyed,  tho  Urfor  oaa  to  m  fa  At  liimr,  the 
■maUar  lo  ran  OB  the  taad.  Both  hava  a  meoBd  er 
akim  eoalter  for  ooe  hi  loa^oafhlaf ,  ill  aftHi  bafaff 
to  lam  fa  the  edf«  of  gfeoB  eof&oo  whfah  manU 
otheivka  aeoapa  Imrial,  Howard*a  |daach  (Mt 
ilf«a)gafaeditnfifvt  pri««  fortho  boat  whaalffa^fh 
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for  g'cneMl  pmrpoees  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Aifri- 
cultur&l  Society  held  at  Leicester  in  1S(>5.  MeMra. 
Rauaomes,  Sims^  &  Head's  eenes  of  Newcuitle  prixe 
plougha  were  brought  oiit  at  the  Newcoatk  meeting 
iif  the  Royal  Ai:rricultural  Society  in  1864,  and  there 
won  four  out  of  six  first  prizes.  At  the  Leicester 
Tueeting  in  1868  they  were  the  only  ploughii  which 
won  a  prhte  in  each  of  the  seven  divlnione  in  which 
prizes  are  given,  Tbey  are  made  of  ditiTerent  sizes 
and  weights;  they  c«ui  be  oaed  either  with  one  or 
two  wheels  or  as  swings;  and  they  can  be  fitted 
with  different  breasts  for  deep  or  shallow  work  or 
for  various  kirnls  of  soil.  The  plough  figured  in 
PL  IL  is  fitted  with  a  short  breast  so  as  to  be 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm.  Uouhh- 
furrow  plouf/hs^  either  with  or  without  wheels,  have 
aluo  been  introduced  in  modem  times.  Figures  of 
two  double-furrow  ploogbs— Ransomea,  Sims,  & 
Head's,  and  Fowler's  —  will  be  found  in  PL  IL 
Variotis  other  implementa  have  boen  uaed  for  stirring 
the  soil,  sticb  as  the  miner^  for  following  in  the  furrow 
of  A  common  plough,  and  loosening  the  ground  to  a 
greater  depths  without  hringing  up  the  snbsoil;  Jleid'n 
iSuhsoii  Plouph^  one  of  the  most  effiiient  ioatruments 
for  thiji  purpose,  is  represented  in  PL  IL  (See  the 
article  Steam -flouge.)  Many  impiementB  are  in 
um  for  stirring  and  piilirerizing  tha  soil,  without 
turning  it  over.  The  implements  caUed  ^dtimlm-M^ 
ijrubbevi^  or  «ear{iier«,  such  aa  Coleman's  Cultivator, 
tiguretl  on  PL  II.,  are  of  this  clasa.  Tbey  are 
fumiflhed  with  teeth  or  tinea  curving  obliquely  for- 
wanl  and  adapted  for  penetrating  the  earth,  hut 
thc«e  are  prevented  from  entering  the  ground  too 
far  by  the  wheels  which  support  the  framework  of 
the  iniplemeDt.  Cultivators  are  very  useful  id  clear- 
ing the  land  of  weeds,  besides  stirring  it  up.  Bome- 
fme^  icmpertf  and  dritl-grubbtrt  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  their  action  on  the  soiL  hut  are  intended  to 
penetrate  to  a  smaller  depth,  and  to  work  between 
the^driils  of  beans,  turnips,  or  com, — The  Harrow. 
Common  harrows  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  each  con* 
taining  twenty  tines,  5  or  6  inches  long  beneath  the 
bulls  or  bars  in  whidi  they  are  inserted.  Alost  har- 
rows are  drawn  oomerwise,  by  which  contrivance 
their  teeth  do  not  follow  each  other  in  rows^  but 
Hcratch  the  surface  more  effectually.  The  hrakej  aa 
usually  constnicted,  ia  nothing  more  than  a  heavier 
harrow,  sometimes  in  one  piece,  and  sometimes  in 
two  pieces  joined  together.  Howard's  patent  har- 
rows are  very  effective.  They  are  oonstnicted  wholly 
of  iron,  are  of  a  zigsag  form,  and  have  a  larger  nuni- 
ber  of  teeth  than  the  common  harrowa.  Morton's 
Revolving  Brake  Harrow  ib  excellently  adapted  for 
bringing  roots  to  the  surface,  and  pulverizing  the 
land  when  under  fallow,  so  as  to  save  one  or  two 
plougbiogt.  In  connection  with  the  harrow  may  be 
mentioned  the  roller,  which,  by  rtjdiicing  a  cloddy 
surface  to  a  properly  pulverized  tilth,  enables  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow  to  enter  and  drag  out  the  weeds. 
Nor  is  this  its  only  service.  By  its  compressive  force 
it  Gcntsolldatefl  the  ground  when  the  pul  vending  pro- 
oeases  may  have  made  it  too  loose  for  the  plant 
intended  to  be  sown,  or  when  exoeasive  drought  might 
deprive  it  of  the  moL'sttire  requisite  for  its  vegetation, 
or  wheo,  in  consequence  of  the  winter's  frost,  the 
autumn-sown  wheat  may,  from  the  loosening  of  its 
roots,  be  in  danger  of  being  thrown  out.  Originally 
the  roller  was  merely  a  cylinder  of  wood,  iron*  or 
stone,  and  this  is  still  its  most  usual  form.  The 
principal  modern  improvements  upon  it  are  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cylinder  into  many  pieoes,  all  strung  upon 
one  axle,  and  ultimately  the  oonversion  of  it  into  a 
series  of  wheels,  with  toothed  edges,  moving  along* 
side  of  each  other,  each  with  independent  motion. 
The  perfection  of  this  form  seems  to  be  attained  in 
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Crosskill's  Clod  Cnisher,  of  which  a 
is  given  in  PL  IL     Cylindrical  wroofhi^irai 
which  may  be  filled  with  water  at  pleaanre,  m  m 
give  them  a  greater  weight,  have  b««n  reoenllyis ' 
auced. — Hokse-uos:^     Of  these  the  oonunoii  S< 
hoe,  represented  in  PL  IL,  is  perhAps  tlie  liiui^Mt 
By  removing  the  arms  carrying  the  teeth,  and  Miifiiif 
on  two  mould-boards,  it  becomes  a  doable  wmIA- 
board  plough.— DfliLL-MACMisf  Es.     The«e  an  mod  la 
depositing  the  seed  in  eqnidistant  rows,  cm  a  Ikt 
surface,  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ndge,  in  the  intervil 
between  two  ridges,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  i^MiiMi 
furrow.     Com,  when  drilleiL  is  uan^y  aowii  in  tli 
first  of  these  ways,  turnips  in  the  aeooiad,  and  psMi 
and  beans  in  the  third  or  fourth.     One  weU-klii>«B 
form  of   the  drill  -  machine  is   the  ribbing -pk«flt 
represented  in  PL  IL    Another  form,  used 
in  drilling  turnips — the  only  mo<le  of  sowing 
practised  in  Scotland — is  represented   in  PI. 
nndei*  Uie  name  of   Bloodies   Turnip   DrilL 
more  complicated  forms  of  machines,  for  sowing 
kinds  of  corn   in  drills,  have   been   invented, 
where  such  crops  require  to  be  cleaned  during 
growth  an  important  advantage  is  gained  hy  wiaf; 
them;  but  the  practice  of  sowing  broadcavt  stOl p**- 
vails,  and  has  even  been  carried  to  greater  pestmm 
than  hitherto  by  substituting  for  the  unoertaiii  Hamm- 
ing of  seed  by  the  hand  the  better  regulated  aioTt* 
ments  of  a  broadcast  sowing-maohJne.     A  drawiof  «l 
it  ia  given  in  PL  II.— Reapiwo-MACHDCISl    MadusM 
which  take  the  place  of  the  scythe  in  cutting  dovn 
the  com  have  come  into  generiJ  use  in  xeoent  yesny 
though  it  is  a  considerable  time  since 
invented*     As  early  as  1829  one  which 
invented  by  the  liev,  Mr,  Bell  of  Carmylie  ii 
shire  obtained  a  preminm  from  the  Highlsjij 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland;  and  it  issooMn 
remarkable  that  this  machine,  in  a  somewhat  inprottd 
form,  still  continues  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.    It 
cuts  the  com  as  with  shears  by  means  of  a  honsnlit 
row  of  fixed  blades,  sharp  on  both  sides;,  * 
which,  aa  the  machine  is  driven  forwaid  by 
another  row  of  similar  blades  it  made  to  a 
their  edces  cuttlncr  risrht  and  left  with  these  ilnfi 
them.     The  com  thus  clipped  is  received  on  ss  od* 
less  web  of  cloth  which  revolving  and  sloping  ts  Mi 
side  lays  it  on  the  land  in  rows.     Various  «Afc«r 
machines  of  ingenious  construction  have  been  iidn^ 
duced  in  recent  times,  some  of  which  not  only  cat  don 
the  corn  but  bind  it  up  into  sheaves.     (See  srtads 
Reaf^g- MACHINES.)    Closdy  allied  to  the  d»ad 
implements  just  mentioned  are  thcMowiNC-iucHJX© 
introduced  from  America,  and  now  in  general  la^ 
for  cutting  grass.    These  machines  have  been  knovii 
to  mow  at  the  rate  of  about  an  acre  an  hour:  tbej 
are  of  light  draught,  and  can  easiljr  be  woricei  »t 
a  smart  pace  by  two  horses.     They  cost  from  £1C  tw 
£25  each.    The  steam-engine  is  now  extensively  ^am^ 
as  a  motive  power  in  thrashing  (see  Thbas! 
KACHINES),  in  bruising,  or  grinding  com,  in 
cutting,  tumip-slicingf  and  even  in  churning, 
great  advantages  as  a  labour-saving  appliance  hai 
now  been  widely  recognized,  and  in  many  of 
best  managed  agricultoral  districts  the  stalk  of 
steam-engine  forma  a  prominent.  thou|fh  not  a  vu^ 
pncturesqne,  feature  in  the  lanascapet.     Other  im- 
jxtrtant  implements,  avaOable  chiefly  in  the 
of  stock,  and  known  by  the  name  of  chaff* 
com-criuiihers^  turnip -cutters,  &a,  are  now  e; 
used.     A  few  of  the  most  approved  are 
in  Pi  IIL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.     See  Affl 

CULTURE. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivatiag  tU 
earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  produce,  in 
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erof«  of  Biich  plants  M  Are  tuefol  toman 

— ^  tW  dookeBtic  animals,  and  it  tdao  includes  the 

■inf  aad  rearing  of  these  animals.  This  art  U  the 

ioi  all  other  arts,  and  in  all  cotmtries  coeval  with 

daim  c<f  civilization.     Without  acrriculture 

would  be  savages,  with  no  other  habitations 

hollow  trooi  or  htits.  more  rade  and  iu- 

an  the  most  ordinary  hovel  or  cattle-shed 

modem  coltiTator.     It  is  the  most  nniveisal 

SB  the  most  ancient  of  the  arta«  and  employs 

part  of  the  population  of  almost  every  civilized 

jllKiuaiiy,     Instead  of  attempting  a  full  history  of 

iBolturBv    we    must    confine  ourselves   to   slight 

iehea    The  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found 

Ihe  writmgs  of  Mosea.     From  them  we  learn  that 

|i  was  a  *  tiller  of  the  ground,'  that  Abel  sacnEoed 

^fintlingp  of  his  flock,*  and  that  Noah  'began  to 

.1  bosbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.'     The 

Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians^  and  Ph^x* 

ppear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estima- 

M  Egyptians  were  so  sensible  of  its  blessings 

Ibej  sscribed  its  invention  to  superhuman  agency, 

even  carried  their  gratitude  to  snch  ao  absurd 

as  to  worship  the  ox,  for  his  services  as  a 

TT.     Diodoms  Siculus  informs  ut  that  they 

•oqttainted  with  the  benefit  of  a  rotation  of 

tod  knew  well  how  to  adapt  these  to  the  soil 

bessasons;  they  fed  their  cattle  with  hay  during 

lisasdataon  of  the  Nile,  and  at  other  times  tethered 

b  the  meadows  on  green  clover,    llie  rise  and 

of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  occur  with  the  same 

Ey  now   as  they   did   in   the  days  of   the 

and  the  systems  of  husbandry  are  in  a 

mre  the  same,      Th6  inundation  occurs 

,  tbt  hottest  season,  and  the  waters  begin  to 

i  fi  Qotober:  and  the  land  is  then  sown  with 

oran^  such  as  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils^ 

Bti  ft&    Tliese  crops  reqture  no  further  watenug, 

(roand  being  sufficieotly  saturated  with  the  in- 

btkn  to  ripen  them  in  the  month  of  March  in 

^  £opt,  and  in  April  in  other  parts  of  the 

intrjr.    From  the  inundated  lands  only  one  crop 

Iw  b  obtained^  but  from  those  protected  from 

iHlttiaii  by  means  of  embankments,  three  crojis 

I  piedmsd  by  irrigation  by  means  ojf  the  water* 

Morlbsahiidoiif.     (See  £cri^.)    In  a  paintang 

dseodilad  an  Egyptian  tomb  the  sowing  tS 

ii  rB|AUiiiited:  a  plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of 

josi  licst|  Dazt  oomes  the  sower  scattering  seed 

B  s  bssket,  he  is  followed  by  another  plough,  and 

felUr  in  which  two  horses  are  yoked  abreast  com* 

lei  tile  operation.      The  Cauthaglnians  carried 

pirt  of  agriculture  to  a  higher  degree  than  other 

llttii^  their  contemporaries.     Mago,  one  of  their 

hi  famous  generals,  wrote  no  less  than  twenty- 

|B  hooks  on  agricoltnral  tofncs,  which,  according 

Sbbnelli^  were  trsnalated  into  Latin  by  an  express 

Ks  ef  this  Bomnn  senate* 

\mmif  the  Greeks,  Hesiod,  who  is  supposed  to 
P»  lived  about  735  B.C.,  wrote  a  poem  on  agricul- 
1^  entitM  Works  and  Days,  which  was  so  deno- 
lll*d  becMue  husbandry  requires  an  exact  obser- 
ve ef  limss  and  seasons.  Other  Greek  writers 
Ms  on  rural  economy,  and  Xenophon  among  the 
liher,  but  their  works  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
"^si. — The  implements  of  Grecian  agriculture 
b  ssy  flew  and  simple,  Hesiod  mentions  a 
■^  eoEUBStiag  of  three  parts— the  share-beam, 
I  duoght^pole,  and  the  plough  tail;  but  antiquar- 
>  ste  not  agreed  as  to  its  exact  form;  also  a  cart 
^  low  wheels,  and  ten  spans  (7  feet  6  inchc-s)  in 
Uh;  likewise  the  nke,  sickle,  and  ox^^ria*:!;  but 
dtecriptton  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
ia  SOMiructed  The  operations  of  Grecian  cul- 
^  mmfding  to  Hesiod>  were  neither  numerous 


nor  complicated.  The  ground  received  three  plough- 
inu's  —  one  in  autumn^  another  in  spriu;/,  and  a 
third  immediately  btfore  sowing  the  seed.  Manures 
were  applied.  Theophrastus  mentions  six  different 
afwcies  of  manures^  ami  adds,  that  a  mixture  of 
soil  prof luces  the  same  effecta  ns  manures.  <-*lay, 
ho  observes,  should  be  mixed  with  saml,  and  sand 
with  clay.  Seed  was  sown  by  bund,  and  covered 
with  a  ralie.  Grain  was  reaped  with  a  Bickle,  bound 
in  sheaves,  thrasheil,  then  winnowed  by  wind,  laid  in 
iheHtK,  bins,  or  granaries,  and  taken  out  as  wanteil 
by  the  family,  to  be  ground. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Romans  venerated  the 
ploutjb,  and  in  the  earliest  and  purest  tluiej*  uf  the 
republic  the  greatest  praise  which  could  be  given  to 
iin  illustrious  character  was  to  say  that  he  w.a8  an 
indvistrioua  and  jtidicious  husbandman.  Cato,  the 
censor,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  stjitesman,  orator, 
and  jreneral,  having  conquered  nations  and  govenied 
provinces,  derived  his  highest  and  most  durable 
bonnurs  from  having  written  a  voluminous  work  on 
agriculture;.  In  his  Georgics  Virgil  has  thought  the 
subject  of  agriculture  worthy  of  being  treated  in  the 
moat  graceful  and  barmonious  verse.  The  celebrated 
Columella  f!oimahoti  in  the  reign  of  the  Empen)r 
Claudius,  and  wrote  twelve  books  on  husbandry, 
which  constituted  a  complete  treatise  on  rural  affairs. 
Varro,  Pliny,  and  Palladius  were  likewise  among  the 
distinguished  Kouiim  writers  on  agriculture. 

ITie  Komans  used  a  great  many  dilTerent  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  but  their  particular  fomis  and 
uses  are  very  imperfectly  described.  From  what  wt* 
can  asoertain  respecting  th^m  they  appear  mom 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  curious  antiquarian  than 
of  the  practical  cultivator.  The  plough  is  represented 
by  Cato  as  of  two  Icinds^one  for  strong,  the  other 
fur  li^ht  ajils.  Varro  mentions  one  with  two  mould- 
boards,  with  which,  he  aaye,  *  when  they  plough,  aftk^r 
sowing  the  seed,  they  are  said  to  ridge/  Pliriy  men- 
tions a  pkiugh  with  one  mouM-board,  and  others  with 
a  coulter,  of  which  he  Kays  there  were  many  kinds. 
Fallowing  was  a  practice  rarely  deviated  from  by  the 
Komana.  In  most  cases  a  fallow  and  a  years  crop 
succeeded  each  other.  Manure  was  etiUected  from 
nearly  or  quite  as  many  sources  as  have  been 
resorted  to  by  tlie  modems.  Pigeons'  dung  was 
esteemed  of  the  greateet  value,  and  next  to  that  a 
mixture  of  night-soil,  scrapings  of  the  streets,  and 
urine^  which  were  applied  to  the  roots  of  thu  vine  and 
olive.  The  Bomana  did  not  bind  their  corn  int<» 
sheaves.  When  cut  it  was  sent  directly  to  the 
thrashing-floor  tu  be  thrashed,  and  was  separated 
from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it  from  one  part  of  the 
floor  to  tbe  other.  Katitig  down  grain  by  cattle  when 
I  too  luxuriant  was  practised.  Virgil  says,  *  What  com- 
mendation shall  I  give  to  him  wbo^  lest  bis  Doni 
should  lodge,  depastures  it  while  young,  as  soon  as 
the  blade  e<jual»  the  furrow!*  (Geor.  lib.  I  I  111), 
Watering  on  a  large  scale  was  applied  both  to  arable 
and  grass  lands.  Virgil  advices  to  'bring  down  the 
waten  of  a  river  upon  the  sown  com,  and  when  the 
field  is  parched,  and  the  plants  dying,  convey  it  from 
the  brow  of  a  hill  in  channels'  (G«ir.  lib.  i.  L  106). 
The  farm  management  of  the  sdentific  husbandmen 
of  Borne  was  in  general  Ruch  as  would  meet  the 
approbation  of  modern  cultivators,  and  the  impor* 
tance  of  thorough  tillage  wai»  fully  understoml 

The  Riimans  introduced  their  agricultural  know* 
lodge  among  the  Britons,  and  during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  Roman  occupation  large  quantities 
of  com  were  exported  from  Britain  to  the  Continent 
During  the  time  that  the  Angles  ao<l  Saxons  were 
extending  their  oonqnests  over  the  country  agricul- 
ture must  have  been  greatly  neglected;  but  after* 
wards  it  was  practised  with  some  suoooss  among  tbs 
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Anglo- Sfticon  popnlAtion,  especlAllyT  as  wis  generaUy 
the  case  dtmng  the  middle  agei,  on  Inndi  belonging 
to  the  church.  Swino  formed  at  tbia  time  a  moet 
{mportiint  pcwtioti  of  the  lir«*itoGk,  finding  plenty  of 
OAK  ftod  beech  most  to  eftt.  Tbe  feudid  iijBteiii  in- 
troduced by  the  Norroans,  tbongh  beneficial  in  some 
respects  as  tendinis  to  icisure  thu  personal  secnnty  of 
individiialfl,  operatud  powerfully  against  progress  in 
agricultural  improvements.  War  and  the  chase,  the 
two  ancient  and  deadliest  foes  of  husbandry,  formed 
the  most  prominent  occupations  of  the  Xorman  princes 
and  nobles.  Thriving  villages  and  smiling  tielda  were 
confer  ted  into  deer  forests,  vexatious  imposts  were 
laid  on  the  farmers,  and  the  serfs  had  no  interest  in 
the  cnltf  vation  of  the  soil  That  the  land  was  indif- 
ferently farmed  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  its  late 
aa  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  highest 
rent  was  seTenpence  an  a<?re,  while  some  land  was 
let  at  as  low  as  a  penny  an  acre.  But  ngnciilture, 
like  its  sister  arts,  found  enconragement  among  the 
eccl  ef^lastios.  The  monks  of  every  mon  aatery  retained 
such  of  their  lands  aa  they  conld  most  conveniently 
take  charge  of,  and  these  they  cultivated  with  great 
care,  under  their  own  inspection,  and  frequently 
with  their  own  hands.  The  famous  Thomas  Becket, 
after  he  was  Archbishop  vf  Canterbury,  used  to  go 
out  into  the  field  with  the  monks  of  the  monastery 
where  he  happened  to  reside,  and  join  with  them  In 
reaping  their  com  and  making  their  haj.  The  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  at  this  period  were  similar  to 
those  in  most  common  use  in  modem  times.  The 
vwrions  operations  of  husbandry,  encb  as  manuring, 
plotighing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
winnowing,  &&,  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  thoee  days ;  bnt  lb  is  impossible  to  collect 
from  them  a  definite  aooount  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  operations  were  performed. 

The  first  English  treatise  on  husbandrj  and  the 
Ke«t  of  the  early  works  on  the  subject  was  pub* 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII*  (in  1634),  by 
Sir  A-  Fitzherlvert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
It  is  entitled  the  B^iok  of  Husbandry,  and  ctjn- 
tolna  directions  for  drainin;^,  clearing,  and  inck*s- 
ing  a  farm,  for  enrijching  the  soil,  and  rendering 
it  fit  for  tillage.  lime^  mart,  and  fallowing  are 
strongly  recommendecL  'The  author  of  the  Book 
of  Husbandry,*  says  Loudon,  'writes  frfim  bis  own 
experienoe  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  if  we  except 
his  Biblical  allnsionSf  and  some  vestiges  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  Roman  writers  about  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  there  is  very  little  of  his  work  which 
should  be  omitted,  and  not  a  great  deal  that  need  be 
added,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  culture  of  com^  in  a 
manual  of  husbandry  adapted  to  the  present  iime.^ 
ITie  subject  of  agriculture  attained  some  prominence 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal  writers 
of  that  period  were  Tuaser,  Googe,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Piatt.  TuBser's  Five  Hundredth  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry  (first  complete  edition  published  in  1580) 
conveys  much  useful  instruction  in  metre.  The 
treatise  of  Bamaby  Googe,  entitled  Whole  Art  of 
Husbandry,  was  printed  in  lZi5S.  Sir  Hugh  Flatt  s 
work  wsa  entitled  Jewel  Houses  of  Art  and  Nature, 
and  was  printed  in  1594.  Neither  of  these  works 
contains  much  that  is  ori^nal  or  valuablei,  though  in 
the  former  are  many  valuable  hints  on  the  progress 
of  hnsbuidry  in  the  early  |iart  of  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, Among  other  curious  things  it  is  stated  that 
the  Spanish  or  merino  sheep  were  originxdiy  derived 
from  England,  The  farmer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  learn  from  Tuaser,  pursued  many  trades  in  Lis 
little  homestead.  He  had  eels  in  bis  stew  and  bees 
in  his  gsfdeo;  be  grew  his  own  hops,  and  made  his 
own  malt;  many  of  his  rough  implements  were  of  his 
own  construction;  he  raised  his  own  hemp, and  t%  isted 


his  own  cart-ropes;  his  flax  waa  cleaned  and  i 
at  home;  some  of  his  wool  be  sold  to  the  weaver,  i 
some  kept  the  spindle  moving  on  his  kitchen  floor; 
he  sawed  out  his  own  timbra^  and  built  the  and^ 
walla  round  his  cattle-yard;  be  was  his  own  fanisr 
and  butcher;  he  made  his  own  candles  swi  biiRi«d  Mi 
wood  into  charcoal ;  he  cultivated  heerbs  for  phyn^ 
which  his  wife  dried  or  distilled;  his  com  cvops  woe 
varied  by  the  cnltivation  of  saffron  and  mxutud'^Ml 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  pradaod 
no  systematic  work  on  agriculture,  tbougli  nmenl  ci 
different  branches  of  the  subject,  Aboat  1615  Ik 
field  cultivation  of  red  clover  was  introdooed  ftlft 
England,  the  merit  of  thLi  improvemcQt  baDg-  dJM 
to  Sir  Kichard  Weston,  author  of  a  Dtaooam  on  1ki_ 
Husbandry  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  calli*i"" 
tion  of  clover  soon  spread  over  England,  and  in  1 
than  ten  years  had  made  its  way  to  Irehuid. 
Kiehard  Weston  seems  to  have  introduoed 
al»«\  A  number  of  writers  on  agriculture  i 
in  England  during  the  Common  wealth,  the  matL 
important  works  on  the  subject  being  BiytiM^i 
Improver  Improved  and  Hartlib*s  Legacj.  Ht 
former  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  clover,  reeoD- 
mends  turnips  as  a  crop  for  feeding  cattle^  smd  eoB* 
tains  the  first  intimation  as  to  the  pnctios  of  alls^ 
nate  cropping.  The  latter  among  many  nsefol  d&re^ 
tions  contains  much  rash  speculation.  For  sbcsit 
eighty  years  after  the  Restoration  agricnltnra  it- 
maincd  almost  stationary. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  first  name  of  is* 
portance  in  the  history  of  British  agricoltuiv  is  Ifcsl 
of  Jethro  Tull^  a  gentleman  of  Berkshire,  who 
began  to  drill  wheat  and  other  cropa  about  the  fm 
1701,  and  whose  Horse-hoeing  Huaboodry  was  pub* 
lished  in  1731.  TuU  was  a  great  advocale  of  Ik 
system  of  sowing  crops  In  rows  or  drills  with  an  iat/$h 
val  between  every  two  or  three  rows  wide  emoagfa  lo 
allow  of  ploughing  or  hoeing  to  be  csrried  on,  T^ 
maintaining  that  this  continued  tilla^  wa«  tMoemuj 
in  order  ti>  bring  the  plants  to  their  full  porfedioB. 
He  divided  hia  land  into  ridges  5  or  6  feet  hnad, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  drilled  from  one  to  tbm 
rows,  7  inches  apart  when  there  were  three  ind  10 
when  there  were  two.  He  used  to  sow  a  single  row 
of  turnips  only  in  each  ridge.  Both  hia  theory  iod 
practice  were  much  opposed  in  his  own  timo^  yst  It 
is  BOW  admitted  that  his  views  were  soond  in  ihs 
main^  and  tum![«  are  cultivated  on  his  system  si  Ik 
present  day.  After  the  time  of  TuU's  publication  bo 
great  alteration  in  Britinh  agriculture  took  place,  ^ 
Robert  Bakewell  and  others  effected  some  impoftaiit 
improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  aheep,  and  swrne, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  To  Bakewell 
we  owe  the  well*known  breed  of  Li 
By  the  end  of  the  century  it  waa  a  ooi 
to  alternate  green  crops  with  grain  crops;,  i 
exhausting  the  land  with  a  number  of 
crops  of  com, 

Scotland  was  for  a  long  time  behind 
in  agricultural  progress,  the  state  of 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  being  not 
more  advanced  than  in  England  at  the  ttme  of 
Fitzherbert.  Great  progress  was  made  during  tilt 
next  century,  however,  especially  in  the  latter  half 
of  it^  turnips  being  introduced  as  a  field'Cron^  and 
new  implements  such  aa  Small's  swing-ploa^  mi, 
Meikle's  thrashing  machine  coming  into  g^enexai  nsa 
The  construction  of  good  roads  through  tha  eouatty 
also  gave  agriculture  a  great  impnlaa. 

During  the  wars  canted  by  the  French  i«ftiln- 
tion  (17d5-1814)  the  high  'price  of  agriciJtiml 
produce  led  to  an  extraordinary  improveoinKt  in 
agriculture  over  all  the  country,  but  espedally  in 
Scotland,   the   rental   of   which   wa 
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AGKIGEN  rUM— AGRIPPA. 


The  aeconJ  rotritiou  constittitea  the  eel  eh  rated  Norfolk 
Luabandrv,  bo  calleil  from  iU  haviui;'  firat  come  into 
most  exteusire  use  in  that  cxumty^  particularly  urt^er 
tbe  auBpicea  of  Mr.  Coke.  It  ia  generally  naed  i>n 
ligki  Wfcudy  loams,  on  which  heavy  crops  of  fcumipa 
CMi  be  raii(ed,  tuid  then  eaten  off  by  sheep.  It  is  & 
eevere  rotatioit,  keeping'  the  land  almost  constantly 
lUider  the  plouLi:h,  and  repeating  clover  at  uuch  ehort 
inter  vak  m  ary  acarcely  conaktent  with  it«  growth. 
A  great  improvement  of  the  rotation  has  been  made 
by  extendi n«^  it  to  five  or  six  years  by  meana  of  two 
or  more  a<lditional  years  of  pasture  between  the  bar- 
ley and  vvheat.  This  makes  it  almost  iiientical  with 
the  third  rutation,  than  which  perhaps  no  better  can 
be  jwhipted  on  two-third»  of  the  toilji  of  thui  country. 
In  addition  to  the  crops  above  mentioned  several 
others  are  occasionally  introduced,  llie  moet  im- 
portant of  them  are  rye,  mangold,  cole  or  ra{i>e, 
beet^root,  hops,  and  flax.  The  lost  forms  almnat 
ft  staple  crop  in  Ireland.  The  percentage  of  the 
permanent  pjujture  in  England  (41  7)  h  much  higher 
than  in  Scotland  (23T0;  arni  it  exhibits,  both  in  the 
mode  ill  which  it  is  raisj^d  and  the  uses  to  which  it  in 
applied,  a  peculiar  fcatiu'e  of  Kncriish  iw  distingukhed 
from  Scotch  hnf$bandry.  Iti  Scotlimd  there  la  not 
much  arable  land  kept  permanently  in  grn«»,  except 
that  which  is  intended  for  ornament  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  country  seats.  Meaiiowa  artihclaily 
fonnetl  for  irrigatioa,  by  a  kind  of  catch-work,  e%Ui 
on  .in  extendi \e  Koale  in  particular  looallties,  but 
meadowa  in  the  sense  in  which  an  EngliMhman  under- 
stands the  term  are  scarcely  known.  The  meadows 
of  England  are  permanent  h.iy-fiehU,  which  are 
auDualiy  cut,  and  m:uutained  in  fertility  hy  regidar 
and  heavy  doaes  of  farm-yard  manure.  Much  of  the 
land  thus  employed  is  naturally  of  pcjor  quality,  hav- 
ing only  a  thin  covering  of  soil  over  a  hungry  gravel 
or  ferruginouB  tenticiouB  day,  hut  by  the  careful 
taMittgement  of  perhups  ft  wntury  lias  b&coiue  covei-cd 
with  a  close  sward  of  the  richest  green  and  nf  admir- 
able feeding  qualities.  The  attention  paid  to  this 
kind  of  land  is  sometimes  in  excess,  and  baa  led  in 
several  districts  to  a  comparative  neglect  of  the 
labours  of  the  plough — a  ctrcumstance  w  hich  accoiints 
in  vome  degree  for  the  alleged  superionty  of  the 
Scotch  to  the  general  average  of  Engli&h  farming. 
Taking  the  term  in  its  widest  aense,  as  including  not 
merely  the  raising  of  crops  of  grain  or  roote,  but  the 
rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  the  improving  of 
breeds,  and  dairy  managumf^tit^  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  to  &everal  of  the 
districts  of  Great  IJritain.  It  Is  suUicient  to  mention, 
among  horses,  the  race-horae,  the  finest  type  and  the 
p«rout  of  the  best  existing  breeds  of  that  animal; 
among  cattle,  the  short-horns  of  Durham;  and  among 
sheep,  the  celebrated  South  Downs  and  Leicestcrs. 
lu  dairy  produce  several  districts  are  equally  pre- 
eminent. 

Among  the  best  modem  works  on  the  subject  of 
larming  are  the  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  edited  by 
Mr.  J,  C,  ^lorton ;  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm,  Ijou- 
don's  Encyclopcedla  of  Agriculture^  Wilson's  Our  Parm 
Crops,  Curtis  8  Farm  Insects^  Caird's  English  Agri- 
culture, Hoskyn's  Hijitory  of  Agriculture  and  Chro- 
nicles of  A  Clay  Fai-m^  Low's  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Domesticated  Animab,  Meclii's  How  to  Fnrm 
Profitably*  &c 

AGHIUEIS'Tl'M,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  in  a  valluy,  about  3  milea 
from  the  coasL  The  modem  town  of  Girgenti 
(which  see)  is  near  the  ruins  of  Agrigentmn,  and 
lies  between  the  rivers  San  Biagio  (the  ancient 
Aerogm)  and  Drago  {llyfttai)^  47  mDea  south  of 
Pilerma  Agrigeutum,  according  to  lliucydides, 
was  fountled  by  a  Doric  colony  fnom  Gela  about 


533  B.a  Its  situation  was  peculiarij  rtiiwi  ni 
imposing,  standing  as  it  did  on  a  bars  and  pMMOH 
rock,  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bciii^ 
favourably  situated  for  commerce  with  the  porU  of 
Africa  and  the  south  of  j-^urope,  and  poMsinf  i 
fertile  territory,  Agrigentum  roue  to  a  pesitM  ol 
great  wealth  and  importance,  and  was  adoned  dth 
splendid  temples  and  public  buildings  A&dtf 
Sicilian  towns  it  was  second  only  to  Syracott.  lis 
city  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  fofi^ 
recovered  in  406  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  by  tie 
Carthaginians  and  an  immense  number  of  the  ]a< 
habitants  slain.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ctrtfaa- 
ginians  from  Sicily  it  fell,  with  little  resutaaoe^ mdigi 
the  power  of  the  Roman >i.  The  [leople  of  AgijgHlaB 
were  noted  for  their  luxurious  and  extimiragaBtUfailiL 
Diodorus  states  the  population,  in  ita  best  di|%  Is 
have  been  not  leas  than  200,000  pereoniL  One  d 
the  best  known  names  connected  with  AgrigBntoia 
is  that  of  the  tyrant  Fbalaris.  (See  PsalaiBv! 
There  are  still  many  extensive  ruina  here,  indadini 
a  very  {perfect  specimen  of  a  Grecian  temple. 

AGRIMONY  {Afrrimonia),  a  gennt  of  plttH 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Boaaice»,  diatingiiiM 
from  the  other  genera  of  the  same  tribe  by  hatiw 
but  two  or  three  pistils  inclosed  in  Ibe  deep  tabsal 
the  calyx,  from  seven  to  twenty  stamena,  and  sinall 
notched  petals.  A.  Eupatoi-iOf  or  common  igrimoay, 
hi  an  erect,  hairy,  herbaceooa  plant  foond  hy  lie 
borders  of  fields  and  woods,  by  the  wayilde,  aad  a 
similar  situations,  in  this  country.  Its  lower  Isavti 
are  interruptedly  pinnated  with  the  leaflets  of  sa 
oval  form,  and  ooaraely  serrated.  When  bnussd 
they  yield  a  pleaaant,  slightly  aromatic,  smell;  ^y 
are'astringent,  and  decoctiona  of  thena  are  giv«  ia 
caises  of  fever  and  Inflammation  of  the  moath  ind 
throat;  they  often  form  an  ingredient  in  berb-leiL 
The  root  ut  in  some  repute  as  a  vermifuge.  The 
stem  IS  newly  simple,  and  rises  almost  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  llie  small  yellow  flowers  give  way  t» 
little  bur-like  fruits.  Closely  allied  to  this  g«ii«s  b 
the  deliciously  fragrant  A.  mavtoltnsi,  a  native  of 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Usilsd 
States. 

AURIPPA,  ConxELius  Hekby,  bom  in  lise^st 
Cologne,  was  a  man  of  talents,  learning,  and  eeeea- 
tricity.  In  his  you  tb  he  was  secretary  to  the  Empercr 
Maximilian  L  He  subsequently  aerved  seven  yetn 
in  Italy,  and  was  knighted.  He  says  that  he  wis 
acquainted  uith  eight  languages.  On  qnitting  the 
army  be  devoted  himself  to  science,  and  made  pnt* 
tensions  to  an  acquaintance  with  ma^c.  In  ccriuti 
lectures  he  advanced  opinions  which  ini'olved  hiiu  in 
contests  with  the  monks  for  the  remainder  of  hii  lif (> 
In  1627  he  wrote  a  treatise  De  Inoertitudine  ci 
Vanitate  Scientianim,  which  was  a  caustic  satire 
u|x>n  the  inefliciency  of  the  common  modes  of  u- 
struction,  and  upon  the  monks,  theologians,  and 
members  of  the  iini  vend  ties.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  prcxluced  another  treatise  at  Antwerp,  De  Occulta 
Philosophia.  Thiji  was  a  sketch  of  mystical  theolosy^ 
explaining,  on  the  principles  of  the  emanativ«  syftem, 
the  harmony  of  the  elementaiy,  celesdal,  and  int 
lectual  worldiL  His  pretensions  to  skill  in  O' 
science,  particularly  alchemy,  led  to  his  net^' 
numerous  tnvitatioua  from  royal  peisoiiii^v 
others  of  high  rank,  and  his  inability  to  answisr  tbtir 
absurd  expectations  produced  their  subsequent  ne- 
glect of  him.  After  an  active,  varied,  and  eventful 
life  he  di«?fl  at  Grenoble  in  1535. 

AGRIFPA,  Heuod.     See  HJtBOD  Aorifpa. 

AGRIPPA,  Maucus  Vipsanics  <b.c.  63-12), 
Roman,  the  son-in-law  of  Augnatusf  with  whom 
was  twice  consuL     Although  not  of  high  birth 
talents  soon  raised  him  to  honour;  and  ha  married 
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ICafe«II%  tbt  Bieoe,  md  ikfterwarcU  Juli%  ilte 
^Mt^hXer  of  IKm  emperor.  He  dktiiiguishe*!  himself 
m  m  geneiml,  Mid  commartded  the  fleet  of  AitgriiNtUH 
In  thm  hi^tle  of  Actiniiu  An  the  mlatsttfr  and  friitntl 
of  tb«  csDper of  be  rendered  many  services  to  him 
Mid  llw  Roman  Mtate.  He  warn  impartial  and 
l|Biidil^  »nd  a  frienil  of  the  arttk  To  him  Home  b 
Mmed  for  thf^e  of  her  prindpal  aqueduct*,  the 
PkatbeoD,  and  several  other  works  of  puhlic  use  and 
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AGBIPPINA,  the  name  of  leveral  Roman  ladiea, 

whom  we  may  mentiun: — I.  The  youngefit 

cl  Mmrcua  Vif»samu«  Agrippa,  by  Julia, 

of  Angiwtus;   wife  of  C.  Uermamcus;  a 

MMUi,  adorned   with   kn-eat    virtues.      She 

her  hnaband  in  all  his  campaigns,  ami 

IHberiiia  before  the  senate  of  comptaasin^'-  his 

The  tyrant,  who  bated  her  for  her  virtues 

and  fiopiahuity,  bauished  ber  to  the  iahmd  of  Pajida- 

t«il%>  «ber«abe  starred  herself  to  death,  in  a.u.  33, 

ki  the  afe  of  forty -aix  or  fortjF-aeven. — '2.  A  datightor 

«i  the  liel-Tnen tinned  Agnppin%  Mid  Uster  of  Cali- 

pk^ bom  at  CoIogTie,  which  in  hobOtir  of  her  wiut 

ifbtfwivds  called  i  olonia  Agrippiote.     She  had  the 

widar^aioe  (o  beooine  the  mother  of  Nero,  by  Dtiuii- 

tioi  Ahctbwberbiu.    Her  third  husband  was  her  uncle, 

thi  btMaror  datiditts,  who  married  her  after  ha  bad 

Hfoma   Meaealiiia,   and  whom   she   subsequently 

|o  secnre  the  government  of  the  empire 

ber  mm  Nero,  who  was  then  seventeen  years 

«l  i^    After  Tulmg  a  few  year«  in  her  iwn's  name 

\i*  bMune  tired  of  her  aeoendency,  and  caused  her 

lu  b»  iiMJpated  (A.D.  60).     She  was  distinguished 

lor  bwitf,  for  ability,  and  political  experience,  but 

Urmibitlon  was  boundless,  and  her  dijipositiou  cruel, 

<Tin«  '  -     ■  '    *i?«t»lute, 

a  villaiife  in  the  Hungarian  ootmty 
f't '  r  the  road  from  Peetth  to  Kaschau,  with 

•Unl  iSAiit  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
*>ll>!tile  grotto  of  Baradla  (Sclavonic^  *the  suffocat- 
iniplifli*)  in  its  neighbourhood,  lliis  cavern  is  one 
ti  itB  tamt  remarkable  on  the  Continent;  its  entrance 
*itMiilftelTf  narrow  (scarcely  3^  feet  bi^^h  by  6  feet 
eKb)»  ttd  leads  into  a  series  of  intercommunicating^ 
*M|  and  pasftogesk  which  are  difficult  and  even 
fa  explore  when  the  streams  that  flow 

^ tm  are  full.     One  of  the  principal  caves 

Wl  lim  itted  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  refuge.    The 

Wfntiad  most  mai^niticeut  cavv  is  called  the  Flower* 

it  is  dt{   feet    high   by   90   feet  wide,   and 

beck  900  feet  in  a  straight  line.     The  mcst 

feattin^f  of  the  cavern  have  received  tbe 

;y  descriptive  names  of  the  Foxes*  Hole^  with 

itm  Forims,  the  Cath«iral,  a  grand  pile  of  stalactite, 

iW  Utile  Temple,  Paradise,  the  Ruins  of  Pahnyra, 

tb  Ima^  of  the  ^  irgin,  kc.     Heaps  of  bones,  both 

bnnufi  and  aniniftl,  have  been  found  here,  those  of 

tbetiliiiel  iaave-bear  beioE  in  the  greatest  abundance, 

AOUA,    an    active   vc^cano,   adjoining    those   of 

Pmya  ami    Fuch[o,  in  Guatemala.     It  rises  in  a 

heatjttfiil  and  ^enlant  cone  to  the  height  of  15,000 

f««t^aiHl  occnsionally  pours  forth  stones  and  torrents 

t4  bailiog  water.    It  hjis  twice  deitmyed  the  old  dty 

o|  Guatemala,  in  itN  itinnediate  vicinity. 

AGI7A.S  CALIENTES,  a  totvn,  J^O  milea  north* 
we«l  ef  Hexioo,  capital  of  the  «tate  of  its  own  name. 
It  Idkfli  ite  lUMne  from  two  thennal  springs,  which 
l*T»  m  temperature  varying  frc»m  SO^  to  120°,  and 
i«3eu|iieepertof  an  elevated  but  level  plain  (akmt  6000 
U^  above  sea-leveh  near  the  point  where  the  high- 
9md  Irtiia  Zacatecss  tn  Sonora  and  Ditraogo  h  crossed 
by  tli^  frofit  San  Luis  Pobiei  to  Guadalaxara.  Itj 
«  numerouii,  many  of  its  houses  handsome, 
IM  nanleos  which  surround  it  are  richly  stocked 
l^vmous  fruita     Its  princitiiU  manufactures  are 


cotton  fabrics,  and  its  annual  fair  lasts  fourteen  days. 
Pup.  22,ri34. 

AGUEj  in  medk-ine,  the  common  name  of  a  kind 
of  fever,  ftlao  called  inlirrmiUin*j  frten  It  may  l<o 
^>llowetl  by  serious  consequences,  but  generally  it  m 
more  troublesome  than  dan^'croua.  Accordinj^  to  the 
length  of  the  isftfrejia,  or  intcrmiaaion  between  oite 
febrile  pan>xysm  and  another,  agiit's  are  denomiuateJ 
fjnotuiianwhen  they  occur  once  in  twenty-fnur  hours, 
tertian  when  they  come  on  every  forty-eight  boui*>s 
quartan  when  they  visiiit  the  patit?ut  tuife  in  seventy  • 
two  huura.  The  two  last  are  tnudi  the  ?uost  obsti* 
nate,  being  gonenilly  attt'iided  with  a  greater  degree 
of  visceral  obstruction  than  those  ttie  attacks  of 
which  return  at  Mhortcr  intervals.  Tlie  quartiiu  ague 
ia  apt  to  terminate  in  dri>pBy,  An  ague  pjiroxyuui 
has  been  divided  into  tbo  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
sweating  sf  jbi^es.  In  the  first  or  cold  stage  there  are 
great  lan^'^uor,  intense  headache,  violent  shivering  and 
thatteriiig  of  the  teeth,  which  cannot  be  checked  by 
the  inH  ueace  of  a  iire  or  the  beat  of  the  sun,  the  tongue 
is  pate  and  hmded,  and  the  pulse  is  feeble,  irregular, 
and  frequent.  Theise  symptoms  may  continue  for 
from  half  an  hour  to  three  and  in  some  rare  oises 
four  hours,  and  are  followetl  by  those  of  the  second 
stage,  when  the  bo<ly  gradually  becomee  flushed  with 
a  dry  heat,  the  features  bein*^'  swollen,  especially  the 
nose  and  cars ;  the  eyea  aro  injected,  and  there  is  a 
splitting  headache;  the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  and  is 
now  full  and  hounding;  there  ia  intense  thirst,  and 
the  urine  is  highly  cohuired  and  scanty.  Alter  a 
time  Yarying  from  two  to  eight  hours,  l)ut  usually 
lasting  three  or  four,  the  third  stage  makes  its 
api^arance,  moiitture  tirst  showing  itself  on  the  face 
and  neck,  then  gradually  issuing  from  the  whole 
buciy,  till  there  i»  a  complete  gush  '>f  sweat,  which 
givoq  intense  relief,  lowering  the  standard  of  heat,  and 
reducing  the  pulae  to  its  usual  levtL  The  respira- 
tion becomes  trauf^uiT,  and  the  head  cool  and  free  from 
pain.  The  p.%tient  falls  into  a  refreshing  »kcp,  and 
awakens  without  any  remnin<  of  indispijsition  except 
a  slight  degree  of  langour  and  debility.  Agues  are 
always  caused  by  malaria  or  marsh  miasRia — that  is, 
invisible  elHuvia  arising  from  decayin|r  vegetable  and 
animal  matter.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  appear* 
necessary  for  the  origination  of  malaria;  ague  is 
unknown  in  cold  regions,  and  becomes  more  \  iruleni 
the  nearer  the  tropics  are  approached.  It  was  once 
much  more  c<uumon  in  England  and  the  United  States 
tha  I  at  prei*ent,  when  ertieient  sjijtcms  of  drainage 
have  btjcn  extt^nsively  adopted.  \VLt?n  the  cnid 
stage  mokes  its  appearance  the  applicatitm  of  exter- 
nal warmth  in  the  best  remedy ;  this  may  be  done 
by  means  of  brigs  of  heated  bran,  salt,  or  other  mate- 
rinl,  the  vapour- bath,  Ac.  A  brisk  purgative  in  th« 
fthape  of  a  pill  containing  1  grain  of  cabmel  and 
3  gnvina  of  the  comfx>und  rhubarb  pill  ehoutd  be  given. 
Wnrm  diluent  drinkn,  such  as  weak  tea,  may  be 
freely  allowed.  Opium,  which  may  be  administered 
ai  laudanum,  is  given  in  the  hot  stage,  the  diluent 
drinks  being  freely  alluvved  at  tlie  same  time.  'l*b«> 
sweating  sUge  is  to  be  encouraged  until  the  feverish 
symptoms  are  quite  gone,  wiping  the  skin  dry  and 
changing  the  linen  giving  great  relief.  To  cure  the 
diseoj^e  and  prevent  the  recurrence,  quinine  and  vari- 
ous other  bitter  and  astringent  drugs  are  given  with 
complete  sutcrsa  in  the  majority  of  Wisea. 

A(iUESSKAU,  Hf-msi  Frax<;oi9  t)\  a  man  dis< 
tingTiiMhcd  in  the  annals  of  French  elo<pience  and 
jurisprudence,  was  bom  at  Liinogcs  in  166S,  and 
f'arly  evinced  distinguished  talents.  Hi«  father, 
in  tend  ant  of  Languedoc,  was  hiM  tirst  instructor.  The 
intercourse  of  D'Agueaseau  with  Kacineand  Boileeil 
formed  bis  taste  for  poetry.  He  w.as  in  1(^90  avooal 
gcmfral  at  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  pro- 
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cureur  general  *}l  the  parliament.  In  this  office  be 
effecttnl  many  im  prove  mo  uta  in  the  lawa  and  tbe  jidmi- 
nistration  of  justice,  and  took  particular  cjtre  of  the 
government  of  hoBpitala.  During  a  famine  in  the 
winter  of  1709  he  employed  all  hw  power  to  relieve 
the  suffering.  As  &  steady  defender  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nation  and  the  Gollican  Church  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  tbe  decrees  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Chancellor  Voi^in  in  favour  of  the  papal  bull  Uni- 
geuitus.  Under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleani  he  wxi  made  chanoellor  in  1717,  but  fell  in 
1718  into  disgrace,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Likw's  destructive  nystem  of  finance,  uid  retired  to 
his  country-seat  at  Kresnes.  He  there  passed^  accord- 
ing to  his  own  worda,  the  happicat  days  of  hia  life, 
employed  in  reading'  tiio  Bible,  projectinjj  a  code, 
and  instructing  his  children.  Matbematica,  agricnl* 
tore,  SLnd  the  arts  and  sciences  occupied  his  leisure 
honra.  In  1720  loud  clamours  against  Law  were 
raised  throughfiut  France^  and  iC  was  thought  th&t 
a  inan  like  D'Agueaseau,  who  possessed  the  love  of 
the  DfttioQ,  wsji  necessary  to  allay  the  general  di-i- 
oonteat  He  was  therefore  replaced  in  bia  former 
dignity,  Law  himself  ha\ing  gone  to  Fresnes  to 
entreat  him  to  resume  his  ofHce  of  chancellor.  He 
set  himself  immetlintely  to  reujedy  the  finandal 
entanglements,  but  his  measures,  th«>ugh  they  were 
at  first  succcsaful,  latterly  did  not  meet  tho  approba- 
tion of  tbe  parliament.  In  1 7-'l  he  had  tt)  retire  a 
second  time  for  opposing  Cardinal  l>ubois;  but  was 
recalled  in  1727  by  C'ardinal  Fleury,  and  in  1737 
restored  to  hia  former  office.  He  fonned  tbe  de»i!:^ti 
of  introducing  uniformity  into  tbe  execution  of  tbe 
ancient  lawg,  and  of  adding  what  was  wanting.  But 
this  work  sarpassed  the  ability  of  a  single  miui.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-two  he  retired  from  ofBoe  with  a 
pstision  of  10,000  francs,  and  dieri  the  following  year 
(1761).  His  works,  which  consist  of  pleadings  and 
vpeecbes  made  at  tbe  openingii  of  the  f^arlia^ment,  are 
aaid  by  Bouterwek  to  be  models  of  thetr  kind;  full  of 
spirit,  judicious,  elegant,  yet  powerful,  and  rich  In 
valuable  itistructioti  for  statesmen  and  lawyers. 

A(;UILAll  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a  toivn  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  in  Andalusia,  occu- 
pying four  low  bills  above  the  Cabra,  *26  miles  south 
by  east  from  Cordova,  It  baa  three  good  squares 
ftnd  several  handaome  public  buildingj),  and  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Blomra  wivs  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
which  still  exista,  but  is  dismantled.  Tlie  chief  trade 
is  in  com  and  wine.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  tbe  breeding  of  mules^ 
hofses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  in  mauufaetuniig  fioap, 
doth  for  local  couHumpt,  earthenware,  bricks  and 
tiles;  and  in  cpiarrying  lUue,  gypemUf  and  freestone* 
Pop.  11,836. 

AGULHAS,  Cape,  a  promootor}',  fonning  the 
most  Bouthcrn  extremity  of  Africa,  eitunted  abr>iit 
»0  miles  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  lu 
highest  part  is  i55  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea. 
There  is  a  lighthoufle  on  tbe  cape  128  feet  AlK>ve 
the  sea,  in  laL  34°  4&'  4:/',  Ion.  20"  0'  40".  Tbe  bnnk 
of  Agulhas  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  south  c»>ast  of  Africa  to  Great  Yhh  River, 
A  distance  of  about  Ml)  miles.  Its  breadth  geuerally 
is  about  100  miles,  but  opiiosite  Ca[)e  Agulban  it 
stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  to  upwards  of  200 
miles. 

AGUTL     See  Aoohtl 

AHAB,  the  seventh  king  of  I^rael^  succeeded  bis 
father  Omri  t'28  B.C.,  and  reigned  twenty  years.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  wife  Jezebel  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Baal,  and  became  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  true 
prophets.  Though  often  warned,  particularly  by 
VlLijah^  that  the  divine  vengeance  would  overtake 
Lini,  be  persisted  in  his  enormities  till  an  arrow  struck 


him  At  the  eiege  of  Bamoth-GUead,  and  he  dlad  Un 
eame  evening. 

AHASITERUS,  in  Scripture  hislorv,  »  kiag  c^ 
Petiiia*  the  husband  of  Esther,  to  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  a  singular  deHveranoe  of  the  Jews  irm 
extirpation,  which  they  comm«mormttt  to  this  ilay  by 
an  annual  feaat^  that  of  Puriro,  preceded  by  mhAh 
called  the  foH  of  Esther.  Different  opiniooi  ks»« 
been  entertained  as  to  which  of  the  longs  ol  Bvda 
mentioned  in  other  historical  books  ntaf  bt  Ifcs 
Ahasaerus  of  the  Bible.  He  is  prohalsly  timmmm 
Xerxes. — Ahasuekus  is  also  »  Scripture  ttams  for 
Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus  (Esra  iv.  6%  simI  tat 
Aityages,  king  of  tbe  Hedea  (Daa.  is.  IK  TUmmA 
Aharaenifl  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  the  Hefanv 
Aafuukverotk,  and  is  believed  by  soma  to  he  a  Ina* 
Bcription  of  tho  Persian  A'AjAa.vorsAa  (veaieraWr  hmg\ 
smd  this  name  may  be  reanooably  supposed  to  Wrt 
been  originally  an  appellative,  so  thai  ita  afi^Aciltim 
by  foreignen;,  like  tbe  Jews,  to  diffeRBfc  rsyd  pi^ 
son  ages  is  exjdaine<i 

AHAZ,  tbe  t%ve]fth  king  of  Jndah,  aucoeedad  Im 
father  Jotham,  742  B.C.  Forsaldjig  tbe  true  religkn, 
he  gave  himself  up  so  completely  to  idolatry  that  b^ 
is  said  to  have  caiii^ed  his  own  son  to  poas  tbr«Mi|^ 
the  6re  to  Moloch,  and  plundered  tbe  tcinple  to 
obtain  presents  for  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  AsRjris^ 
whose  assistance  he  desired  to  obtain.  His  powcrfal 
ally  freed  him  from  his  most  fonnidable  foes  by  b* 
vading  Syria,  takiug  Damascus,  killing  Besni,  the 
kiugf  transporting  the  inhabitants  to  £ar,  thv  pQl- 
tiug  an  end  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damaseoi^  tad 
by  stripping  Israel  of  the  whole  c«iuntry  east  of  ti* 
Jordan.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  inteneatiun  "if  the 
King  of  Assyria  was  no  great  gain  to  Ahai,  forTu:- 
Litb-pileser,  in  the  words  of  tho  narrative,  distressBd 
hlm^  but  strengthened  him  not.  Altera rdgn  of  lix- 
teen  years  Ahaa  died  and  was  buried  la  Jenadm, 
but  not  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  kingii 

AHMEDiUiAD,  or  Ahmadabad,  a  town  of  Isdim 
in  the  preddescy  of  Bombay,  capital  of  the  dktaki 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabermuttj 
(Siibarmatl),  270  milc^  north  of  Bombay.    U  trw 
founded  in  1412  by  Ahmed  Shah  and  was  oofivotrJ 
by  him  into  a  great  cjipital,  adorned  with  sple&diii 
edihces,  among  which  ia  the  Jama  Masjid,  or  Gitst 
Mosque^  which  stanLhi  in  the  middle  of  the  dty.    li 
baa  two  lofty^  well-proportioned  minarelSf  hi^y 
decorated^  iwd  with  tiighta  of  steps  and  a  gallerj  li 
the  top.     Other  noteworthy  btdldings  are  the  Jib 
temple  of  Setb  Hatbisinh,  a  recent  edifice  in  the 
hne^t  Htyle  of  Jain  architectore;  the  degant  moKjOt 
of  Sujaat  Khan ;   and  the  Ivory  Ibf  usque,  buill  ti 
white  marble,  Hned  with  Ivory,  and  inlaid  with  geoa 
to    imitate  natural    flowers.      Under   the  MogaU 
Ahmedabad  lost  none  of  its  splendour,  and  is  dofioWl 
by  Feriisbta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eeventeenUi  «»* 
tury,  as  having  streets  *  sufficiently  wid^  to  adniit  of 
ten  carriages  abreast,*  and  as  *oa  the  whole  the 
handsomest  city  in  Hlndnstany  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.'    In  its  present  decayed  state  it  is  a  large  a&tl 
fKjpulous  place,  inclosed  by  a  strong  and  lofty  wait 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  entered  by  a  doaes 
gtites.    The  manufactures,  for  which  It  was  l«ng  €•!«• 
brated,  cansiijtcd  cbiofly  of  fine  silk  and  cotton  Cahfks, 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  various  other  articles  of  the 
precious  metali^,  aud  of  steel,  enamel,  mother^-peiH» 
4a     In  1780  the  city  was  stormed  and  taJron  tram 
tho  Mahrattus  by  tbe  British  under  General  Goddidt 
but  was  soon  af  ttirwards  restored  to  its  former  pa«9- 
sora,  who  held  it  till  it  came  finally  into  the  haiK^ 
of  the  Knglinb  in   181S.     A  portion  of  its  fonaef 
activity  and  prosperity  seems  to  be  retuming  to  iL 
Its  silk  manufactures  are  reviving,  and  there  are  tn 
ootton-mills  worked  by  steam.    Pop.  (1872),  111 
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» 


766IJM,  m  AttiuunAOAi,  a  %nmn  cf    «l  tpMkt 
isf  vi  hemkvft  CBpital  of  a  iUb* 

Uinif .    ll  b  MfmuiidMl  witii  a  ir&U 
lA  Nielli,  b«ii  iKHMMMAg  iLv  AddUiuejJ 

I  M9  Ml  iinwiMM  mktkm 

,  or  tntdlM^  M«% 

tSA  ptwrm    MkmmA' 

Id  Urn  Fdnhwm  in  1769  hj  tho  Dtllii 
■  iiiwiBMHiliiift.  In  lim  tim  UuW  i4 
^  Ifca  0— iBil  Wdkiky,  CBOHwa<d  ita 
■llv  A  rftftol  only  %w^  '^^^^  Itmtlnf 
ft  lbs  PdUiwB.  !l  |iM»r  •  other 


■tad  ^avaI, 
Ulongi^f  to  iIm  ^Mia  iiad  aypofan^il  by  W,  In  l^ 
iiiMBbir oi wham Umw ti iw WBtoluUija.  lat^«M» 
of  tU  c{iiMat'i  odllunr  >ld»«-th  wflip^  Ihm  hMmt  ^ 

iiiil  Willi  Itn  ■iimtiUnii  iif  ■  liiffiltfl  1 

OoOMionfl  ftii  J  rvMive  AaSLj  f«y  (Ida,  &<CV^  ttl«  ftmk  b 

lowtt  Ui  Aii^:  in  thft  pMdwlk  of  . 

obIImM«w>  mUMioiilk-iiilafli    ^ 

wiHi  whMi  it  m  t^mm^ctmi  by  fall  Fut  of  lb*  f«> 
imIh  ^  Iki  MChttl  «II7  «  «M  00  A  bdsM  «yw* 
lookftii  llw  sodbn  tcwra,  w^di  b  Ui*  tMUnso  <it 
>  piikifc  Milt  iii  lailMwiti  UmAm  la  < 


•  BHtbb  na#  i&  1 


>«Sdtw    flfi^ 


I J  raeovtaififlr  !*•  pwrnriiv.    l*M|»y  3^841*  1  and  ijiiafDinMi  ii« 
lAK,  or  ABtvASD  &  ti«  1mA  Ai  


Iniite     Its 


pMl  «f  erfl  or  •aB&akUm),  i«, 

MStt  di«lrv»  of  Zmwtar,  Ite  «%fai  «ri 


of  «t{1;  horn  tdn  jwiiBwd  ail 

■li^  4(k;  bo  b  ior««i|gB  itf  Ibo  Dtvao  or 
I  bpl  <l  teloMa  ttd  of  dwilb,  bdaf  Ibfli 
OnDOid  {^mfwmudii\  tho  ifliil  of  aood 
1L  BotbwwBvbiblaiiiAttifeiteUoiuoftbo 
ercM  (Infixtito  Tlaw)*  \xAh  oxbtod  Iraa  iO 

»ofdb^tolboMag$m,n^^'     -»'  > *-r 

bMr«  laufkl  tHal  Al^n 
biB  not  qonUim  |iointrt 
^b  of  evil  iiit4?  wba  kM  Woa  alMdjr 

nimooaBflbl  wbMi  b  to  bH  1%000 
Ibfl  ond  of  wbbb  tinMi  AMbm  wlli  bo 
'  vmqnbikBd  8i0  ZoiOAavn. 
mboBx  Mid,  k  Midoiil  fc«bl  ll9«^  by 
kbob  ktib  (A  cortilii  ooBMlon^  Ibo  dbbf  qI 
»:  wbm  tboir  lord  wa*  tokon  prbooor  oad 
^baMiaooMd;  wb«a  bb«liS««t  mn  wm  to 
MM||.aMi  mhvx  bb  diWt  fbuirhur  wm 
^^^B  reqttirwl  %  dowry,  lli*  rij^  of 
HSBbtObbod  by  la  Cor.  Itooa  niv. 
^{or  J^AifK  Sadtf,  Abbot  or  Bbhop  of 
L  woo  Qcigl&oay  •  moob  of  Iomi,  bi  wUeb 
(hwM  I.,  wbo  boouao  king  cf  Nartbuni* 
6a^  bod  boon  odacatod.  At  tbo  i^qocoi 
J^dam  WM  mtii  to  ptoaob  CbfbtbuUy  lo 
%  aod  b  Hid  to  havo  booi  Milanitly  too- 

Holy  latead,  wbora  bo  iodtad 

AWioaartiry^  otir  wbkb  b«  urioidod 

Ba  b  iMboood  tbo  tot  of  Ibo  Uao  of 

r  daifutod  of  l>tiH%s]n,  m  wbSdi  dly  tho 

■Idflioo  «ra^  '  end  of  th«  (vntb 

Ba  dlod  ta  It  on  thu  Sltt  of 

b  tbo  uaj  MHi^pwd  tn  faim  ia  Iba 


f  wao  oBuvoyo 
exi«rml  t«>  Hh*  vadooo  dlvbloaacf  Iho 


IP^aaiOiliiry 
I  a  i^extt 
Jfiold  of  faMUiv atifi «i 
r?  aad  ^laani  oonfidaatial  agont.  la  tbo 
ibn^  wb«tb«>  virfaal  or  writtoa,  oaransttai- 
tbo  aido-da-ouqi  naat  bo  ao  Jmalkitly 
if  tboy  wow  gbfia  ty  tbogoaaral  htiiMHiff 
lof  tboMbavbbcoloaoL  AJdooHb-oHap 
Mttoioalv  oa|Mit«,  vu\  btfom  ib^  foooivo 


atBcnt  Imti*  t^n  paMK  iin  exitinJniLl 

rio  »*.*-. 
f.    'Hi- 

ioWS^  wiji>  >»(>ry  irr«j^»ciitiy  »«:j(ri:i 

»fbrlbapo«t*  Anaoial-biHiltb 
ootitbd  te  lour  abba-da-oaaa^  o  Uaatea* 
t  to  tbr««»  a  ntajar*g«oorai  to  two^  aoil  o 
'  t^ooa.    Tbaioaiv 


IWb^ 


IblaMMiilonawhabatreoi^abidBdbytma.   Oaa 

of  HaiaoalooaaateaaaobtsatobaaaHi 

Iba  rdaa  oi  vftM,  iaaly  lili 

oiaa  at  tbo  dbliDaa  of  vaay  ] 

•aliaialad  m  fnm  l^<m  to  «(VM^I 

Oriiba»  AfiBiabna,  and  Jo«a. 

AIGEETTB  (Fraaob),  a  t«n»  oaod  to  doaola  Ibo 
batbaty  OTOVB  attaabod  to  tbi  aooda  of  vaHooa  Bb4lB» 
nob  aa  Iba  iiMk  dasdalioa.  4ii  (oaDad  bi  Maaiy 
jMMaii;  it  b  al»  a|i|dbd  lo  Iba  bMT  aMa  bMip 
aiSod  b  lh«9bbafia^abbdof  Ibaioaa^b^ 
with  tui  obyaai  lowaaad  a  f aaibary  ciait,  tlwfPoH 
ha«  booa  IMbor  affdbd  lo  Ibo  baraa'i 
aad  I0  aay  b«idHlf«0B  b  Ibo  form  of  a  idttai 
oonftoawl  of  foatbofii)  Oovwn^  or  pfogkwia  1 

AJaim  MOBrmidmm  Jir»Ho«rX aamall  loarti 
«f  Wmmo^  aaar  Iba  «msb  of  tbo  fthfmm,  la  Ibo 
(rfGard,SOaikafta.ii.ofNi«iM.  Tba 


MarioA  U  wm  ffiaatlv  atianfad  fav  HL  Loab,  wba 
oottobtietKl  hsr*  a  guMl  purt,  fraoi  wnbb  be  aaiburk«^l 
lor  tbo  CThaodM.  Tli«  ouud  timtiiiaiiiiB^  ll  alib  lU 
aoa  b  bdag  lafddHy  fiihal  up  «r{tb  dolritiia  fsnm  tbo 
BboBit  In  tbo  ariadpal  aquaro  c*f  tbo  lova  b  a  Aao 
Btalaaof  atLoabbylWibab  la  tba  «ioiBby  afa 
Ibmi^  IbMB  «Wb  fMl  fMBlilba  af  a^l  i0a  autdia 
T(a  aababilbiw  §nm  Ibav  aad  Iba  mH  ^mibv 
nako  tbo  utaoo  ^m  tmbaaltby.  Foiib  i 
AXKn(joiait  M.D^  an  Rnirlhb  1 
irrlier,banialKib«erlb*lUr  ^o 

1747;  dlod  at  bbraaidoaeabs  upm^Un, 

Ho  Moetbod  aanbyaJeba  at  f .bv-u^r  anf j  \V  arrbgloa, 
and  aflar  labbf  bb  diffaa  of  M^  at  Laydn,  al- 
taa»i?ttd  totobflbb  blanilf  m  a  tibialiiiaii  In  Liwatai 
Maattng  with  but  Uttla  aMHB  ill  Ibal  aapaal^*  ba 


Iba  Jolm  rrrtuflHi  of 

wHUn  with  Iba  yfkm  of  , 

(}olfba,  ami  «af«  moiirod  viib  groat 


Bb 


and  bi  traaobtbaa  oqoally  au  abroad. 

'  '     GoaaralmagfaBbkatlMoikNMtfy, 
in  1799  and  ftnbbad  ia  iai£.     Urn  vaa  odltor 


alaboialowork  bbb 

Inbbod 
af^tba  Maolbly  MMnaba  faoai  1796  lUI  ISOd,  b 
wbbb  M^aHj  kHLliagoktM  bbnoaU  aa  a  ^ory 
iiiMftiln  and  litnlabtrr  oRaybt 

AIKIN,  Loot,  daofbior  of  tbo  |moadbg.  woo 
bofiiatWMd«gloabl78l.  Ta  bor  faibor  aha  wa» 
bdotftfd  lor  a  good  aoood  Rafftbb  and  aUoaknl 
oducatlaa,  and  bar  fltat  ostayi  b  Uleratoro  wora  ttade 
oarly  b  life  aa  aMbtaal  to  bbi  b  aono  of  bb  bt«r 
worlia  and  aa  a  auigBcba  wilSir.  Ia  1810  aba  pab- 
Ibbed  bar  Foolbal  Epbtbio  on  Womb,  wbk^  ;»^ 
widl  racatvod.  Ilab  waa  folkwod  by  n  ntt^li^  ^ 
booka  for  tbo  youmc    la  IMS  ff  *-—■-**— " 
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AIKMAN— AIKMCLLER 


of  the  Court  of  0"een  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  first  and 
one  of  the  lieet  of  the  historical  naonogrttpha  in  which 
Kiiglifth  authoresses  bave  fihown  so  much  industry. 
It  became  immediately  popular,,  and  baa  eineo  gone 
thrcjjigh  several  editions.  She  jifterwarcla  produced 
similar  works  on  the  rei^a  of  Jamea  I.  US22)  and 
Charles  L  (1833),  and  a  Life  of  Addison  {ISm.  In 
1824  ehc  iiad  piiblii^hed  the  literary  remains  and 
bionjaphy  of  her  father,  under  the  title  Memoira  of 
John  Aikin,  JLD,,  with  a  Selection  of  bia  Miscel- 
JaueouB  rieccH,  lUographieal,  Morale  and  Criticab 
Though  tthe  Beldom  quitted  ber  quiet  residence  at 
HampBtead,  where  bHo  Eved  forty  year*«,  yet  ihe  was 
well  acqivainted  i^ntb  almost  all  ber  distin^bbed 
literary  eontemporarief,  and  had  a  keen  rcliah  and 
rare  talents  for  social  intercourse.  She  carried  on 
an  interesting  correspondence  with  l>r.  \\\  E.  Chan- 
ning  for  above  sixteen  years.  8he  died  at  Hamp- 
Htead  *29th  Jannary,  ISO 4.  In  that  year  appeared 
the  Slemoirs,  MiscellanieB,  and  Letters  of  Lucy 
Aikio,  by  P.  H.  Lb  Breton,  the  letters  being  chietly 
those  addressed  to  Dr.  Cbanninj;, 

AIKMAN,  William,  an  eminent  portrait-painter 
ti  the  last  century,  waa  buiirn  at  Caimey,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 21th  October,  16^2,  and  ttarly  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  John,  duke  of  Arg^yle,  and  the  Earl  of 
l^urlinjj;ton«  He  studied  for  three  years  in  Italy, 
and  afterwards  viaited  Turkey.  Tlie  biter  portion 
ttf  bis  life  was  spent  in  LoDtlon.  Ho  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  nn:«t  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne' a  time, 
cHpccially  Svdftj  Pcjpe,  Gay,  Somerville,  and  bia 
countrymen  Arbuthiiot,  Thomson,  Smollett,  and 
Allan  KjimAay.  Hm  U^nt  portraits  are  those  of  tho 
pfit^'t  Gay,  the  Buckinj^hatnslure  family,  and  an 
unfinished  painting'  of  the  royal  family.  His  com- 
poffitiouj^  are  distiii^uisbed  by  a  placid  tranquillity 
rather  than  a  f^triking  bnllianey  of  efTeet,  and  his 
'  p(irtrait«)  may  be  more  readily  nd^taken  for  tbcjse  of 
Sir  Gudfrey  Kucller  than  the  worka  of  any  other 
eminent  aitiiit.     He  died  4th  June,  173 L 

AlLANTtJ  iAif(intuif),  a  gemis  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Xiuithoxylaceae.  The  A.  (ffandu^ 
Uvtn  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  introiJuced 
into  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the  south  of 
lCurf>pe  and  in  the  United  States  the  streets  and 
imbllc  walks  are  often  planted  with  the  aitantd.  It 
la  not  uneommrm  in  England  and  Scotland.  It 
grows  very  fast,  especiallj  in  calcareous  soib  The 
wood  is  bard,  hcnavy)  gloBsy,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
p(»litfh. 

AILRED,  Alured,  or  Ealhbd  (a  contracted  form 
of  Lthelred),  a  reli^dous  and  historical  writer,  sup- 
popod  to  have  been  born  in  llii9,  but  wbether  in 
Scotland  or  in  England  is  nc»t  known.  Lelaud  states 
that  he  wa^^  ednn-ated  iu  Scotland  along  with  Henry, 
son  of  David,  king  of  tbe  Scots.  He  afterwards 
came  into  Kfjg^lAnd  and  embraced  a  religious  life  in 
the  eelebrat*icl  »iljl.itiy  of  Eievaulx,  in  tbe  nortli  riilinj? 
of  Yorkabirti.  thtn  a  newly -founded  house,  of  which 
be  became  the  third  abboL  It  is  stated  in  some 
biographical  winka  that  he  was  afterwards  abbot  of 
the  CiKtercian  mnrmstery  of  Reveaby,  in  Lincolniibire, 
\n\i  this  appears  to  be  incorrect.  A  volume  nf  his 
religious  writings,  iucludiug  thu-ty-one  sennons  on 
Isaiah,  a  treatiise  entitled  the  MiiTor  of  Christianity, 
aud  otlier  devotional  tnuts,  was  publizihed  at  Douay 
|n  lt33L  Hia  principal  biatorical  works  were  tinit 
poblitihtMi  by  Sir  Koger  Twysdeti  in  bi«  collection  of 
early  English  chroniclers,  i>rtutud  in  1G52,  Their 
subjects  are — the  War  of  tbe  Standard  In  the  Time 
of  King  Stephen,  Gent:a]ogy  of  tbe  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, tbe  Story  of  the  Nun  of  Watten,  and  Lives  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Scotland  As  a  historian  Ail  red  too  generally 
prefers  improbable  legeudi»  to  solid  tnith ;  but  hiM 


works  are  of  some  value,  aa  they  giv«  vs  occsskos) 
glimfisea  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time.  Ailnd 
died  in  1166,  and  was  buried  in  the  chun^  of  koi 
monastery,  a  great  part  of  tbe  walls  of  which  Sbll 
remain. 

AILSA  CRAIG,  a  rocky  island  in  the  FrilkJ 
Clvde,  between  the  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Canlrrev  i 
conical  form.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object,  alxnit  11 
feet  high,  10  miles  from  AvTBhire,  ahmtt  2  nules 
circumference;  Ion  6"  7'  w.,*lat  55'  lf»'  IT  ».  llis 
of  a  conoidal  form,  wth  an  irregular  elliptic  bsss 
3300  feet  in  tbe  major  axis  by  2200  in  tW  1 
and  cousiBta  of  columnar  tnip  approadiiog  III  I 
part*  to  basalt  It  is  precipitooa  on  all  siiks  ts 
the  north-east,  on  which  it  slopes  towards  tlM  I 
and  where  alono  it  is  accessible.  Innnmetabtol 
fowl^  many  of  which  (including  solan •gcesc)  i 
lor  the  table  or  valuable  on  acootmt  of  tbeir  I 
frequent  it;  a  few  mbbits  and  goats  H^e  on  ilai 
face,  which  in  some  j>art«  is  co%-eT«d  with  In 
herbage.  There  are  two  copious  springs  n 
summit.  A  ruinous  castle,  situated  n«ar  its  < 
is  useful  as  a  sea-mark*  ExceUcnt  banl^ 
stockivl  with  fish,  suiround  it  It  is  tbe  pniperty  «l 
the  Man^uis  of  Allsa,  who  takes  bis  titlu  from  it  is 
a  British  peer. 

A  IN,  a  frontier  department  of  France,  fai  lb 
ancient  province  of  Burgundy,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  tbe  river  to  which  it  owci^ 
name.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  al^vut  Bi 
miles,  its  greate^it  breadth  48  miles.  Its  east  pufliai 
is  covered  by  a  proloniration  of  the  Jnra,  and  is  Mrs 
pastoral  than  agricultural;  its  west  poKion  is mns^ 
what  msnhy,  but  has  a  considerable  extent  of  ealli* 
vatod  ground.  I'he  chief  products  are  rye,  nHize, 
wheat,  and  fniita  of  various  kinds.  The  vines  tid»l 
a  good  nn  ordinaiitf  which  is  largely  exported  A 
good  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  leather,  poa]ti7i 
wood,  and  the  exoellent  ohe^^  of  Gex.  Grvti  i 
l>frs  of  aheep,  horses,  and  cattle  are  reared, 
manufactures  cousbt  chiefly  of  cloth,  Itnen, 
straw-hats,  and  watches.  The  chief  mine 
'  ducts  are  coal,  iron,  asphalt,  excellent  building  • 
gypsum,  and  the  best  lithographic  atones  of  " 
which  are  found  near  Belbjy*  Line  remarkable  ( 
in  the  depjartment  is  the  numlier  of  its  1 
exceed  1  *iOi),  though  not  one  of  them  is  above  S 1 
long.  Ain  is  divided  intotive  arrondissemeoti^  t~ 
five  cantons,  and  443  communes.  Capital, 
Pop.  (ia7fi>,  3(55,462. 

AINMltLLER,  Max  Emancei.,  a  famct»  i 
man  artiRt,  tn  whom  we  may  be  said  t*»  owe  th» 
restoratioTi  of  the  art  of  gbiss- pain  ting,  was  Ijotb  «t 
Munich  14th  February,  1807.  Under  the  supetiji- 
tendence  of  Fr.  von  Gartner,  director  of  the  Eoy*l 
porcelain  filanu factory,  he  devoted  himself  to  t4* 
fttudy  of  architecture  and  decoration,  which  he  aibiB- 
doned  in  1828  on  the  establtsihment  of  a  stats  inrtt* 
tute  for  the  art  of  glaaa-painting,  of  which  be  nv 
made  infcjucctor,  and  which  he  raised  to  a  high  de^vf 
of  ^^rfection.  He  iii  said  to  have  been  the  finl  t* 
whom  the  lucky  idea  occurred  of  laying  ooJksifsl 
i:lii««  on  colriured,  instead  of  the  method  f<»nnarty 
adopted  of  lay  lug  coloured  glass  on  white— tto 
gaining  command  of  selection  firtm  over  100 
ously -coloured  glasses  in  every  gradation  of  i" 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  reviving  the  aiHj 
miniature  glass-painting,  a  branch,  bowcv^'r,  wt 
never  i*ecfived  his  serious  attention.  He 
cuted  Diany  inifM3rtant  pictures  in  gitms  on  the  < 
tinent  and  in  Britain.  Among  these  are  the  vitn 
trans fvarencies  in  forty  \^'indow8  containing  100 1 
torical  and  scriptural  pictures  in  Glasgow  Catb^* 
He  prixluced  similar  examples  for  the  IJmvei 
Church,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  minor  windf  wi  of  St 
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I  but  tLese  have  been  converted  Into  pleAsant 
It  is  well  built,  aud  though  an  ancient 
Omwi  hatB   now  quite  &  modf^m  appearance.      The 
nazket- place  is  adorned  with  a  et&tue  of  ChArle* 
Migue  in  bronze*     The  town-housa  (built  in  13r»3  on 
llkfi  mina  of  Charlemagne' ■  palace)  contains  thf)  coro- 
lAftaon  room  with  portrait!  of  the  Gennim  cmperoTB, 
balff'-fliaed   portraits  of  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Josephixie,  painted  by  David,  and  many  relics  of  old 
G«niiaii  ajt.     The  Miintter  or  caLhedr^^  erected  by 
CbArleznagne  as  the  palace  chapel  between  796  and 
8(M>,  waa  rebuilt  on  the  old  model  by  Otho  III.  in 
9SSk  aiter  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mana.     The  Gothic  choir  was  begun  in  1S53  and 
tiiiifffrt^  in  1413;  It  is  of  prodigious  height  (IH  feet)j 
■ml  lighiui^a,  having  the  appearance  of  a  stupendous 
lantern  all  of  glass*     It  ooDsists  of  an  octagun,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  suteen-sided  gaHery,  and  terminating 
in  a  CO  polk.     Besides  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  it 
eoDtains  many  relics,  the  most  sacred  of  which^  such 
ae  the  robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  nativity^  the 
•waddling-dothes  of  the  infant  Jesus,  the  scarf  be 
wore  at  the  crucifixion,  kc,  are  abown  only  once 
every  seven  yean^  and  attract  many  thoiuandj  of 
pilgnma  from  all  countries.    Aix-la-Cbapelle  contains 
three  monasteries  and  about  thirty  churches,  a  hand- 
some theatre^  a  public  library,  a  gymnasium  or  higher 
geammai^flchool,  a  real-school^  a  polytechnic  school! 
for  the  Khine  countries  and  Weatphalia,  opened  in 
1S70,  /md  occupying  a  large  and  handsome  bmldingj 
three   hospitala,   two    lunatic  asykims,   and    other 
duuitable  institutions.     Ai  the  chief  station  of  the 
Belgo- Rhenish  Railway,  which  connects  it  with  Ant- 
verp^  Ostend,  and  Cologne,  Aix-la- Chapel  lo  affords 
an  extensive  mtart  to  the  commerce  of  Prueiiia;  it  ia 
tikm  »  grain-market  for  Belgium,  and  the  seat  of 
eammccvial  and  other  oonrta.    It  was  eminent  as  a 
BMmfacturiog  city,  espedally  of  cloth  and  needles, 
ss  early  as  the  twelfth  century;  and  its  pro8|ierity  in 
this  respect  still  continues.      Its  woollen  cloths  arti 
highly  esteemed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  are 
also  exported  to  America,  China,  &c    It  is  estimated 
that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  city,  the  chief  pro- 
I    dwctions  of  which,  besides  woollen  yams  and  cloths, 
sceneedka,  machines,  cards  (for  the  woollen  manu- 
I     bctare),  railway  and  other  carriages,  tobacco,  clgara, 
ind  chemicals;  silk  goods,  hosiery,  glass,  soap,  &c;, 
ist  slso  manufactured.     There  is  likewise  a  pretty 
iPiJt  wholesale  wine   trade,      Althoogb,  however, 
i'k'Chapelle  Is  thus  an  extensive  seat  of  m&nu- 
,  and  has  considerable  commercial  relations 
i  France  and  Belgium,  it  derives  its  celebrity 
'/  from  its  historiud  associations,  and  a  consider- 
ipcitioo  of  its  importance  and  prosperity  from  the 
I  of  visitors  to  its  baths.    There  are,  in  all,  eight 
I  springs  hero,  six  of  them  warm.     The  most 
lis  the  imperial  spring,  or  KauenjuelUf  which 
•  I  temperature  of  143'  Fahr.,  and  the  vapour  of 
I  vhidh^  when  confined,  depo«its  sulphur.     For  the 
itmoitnodatjon  of  strangers  there  are  a  number  of 
I  plihig>house8.     The  rooms  for  hathing  are  excel* 
I  j^ly  fitted  up,  with  baths  from  4  to  5  feet  deep, 
I  ^  ia  massive  stone,  and  in  the  old  Roman  etyle. 
I  Abcut  half  a  mOe  north  of  the  dty  is  the  Louisberg 
^  ^loaibetg;  rising  nearly  300  feet  higher  than  the 
I  ^}f'    It  is  a  favourite  summer  evening  resort  of  the 
t  ^<>eni.     Several  important  oongresses  have  been 
I  Hi  here.     The  names  of  several  streets,  Alexander, 
'  <^di,  Wellington  Street,  remind  ns  of  the  Cou- 
Cl««  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle  in  1518. 

Aix'la-CbapeUe  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  early 
mthe  time  of  C(esar,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under 
tk  Asme  ti  Vetera.  It  was,  after  a.o.  76S,  the  fa- 
tsiuilis  residence  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  it  the 


capital  of  all  his  dominions  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
spared  no  exfMjnse  in  beautifying  it.  Here  he  died  in 
814,  and  in  the  oithedral  hiii  tomb  is  marked  by  a  large 
flat  slab  mtb  the  inscription,  CaroUi  Magno.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  hnperial  city,  and  its 
citLeeus  throughout  the  empire  viiore  exempt  from 
feudal  seryioe,  from  attachujeiit  of  their  goods  and 
persons,  and  from  all  tolls  and  taxes.  TMrty-seven 
German  emperom  and  eleven  empreoses  have  been 
crowned  in  this  city,  and  the  imperial  insignia  were 
preserved  here  till  1795,  when  they  were  carried  to 
Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  imperial  treasury.  By 
the  peace  of  Luntjville  (Feb.  il,  ISOl),  wiiicb  sepa- 
rated the  left  bank  of  the  Khiue  from  Germany,  the 
city  was  transferred  to  France,  in  whose  prjssession 
it  remained  till  l&I  4,  when  it  was  restored  to  Prussia, 
Poo.  tlatiO),  '6^,V6'1. 

ATX-  LA '  CHA  PEljLEjCoKOftEM  at,  an  im  portan  t 
congress  htild  in  October  and  November,  1818.  By 
thb  congre^  the  army  of  the  allies,  consisting  of 
150,000  British,  Koaaian,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
other  tr<JopH,  which,  ititice  the  second  peace  at  Paris, 
bad  remained  iu  France  to  watch  over  its  tranquillity, 
was  withdrawn  after  France  bad  paid  the  contribu- 
tion imposed  at  the  peace  of  1 8 1 5.  Thus  the  Congress 
of  Al x-la-Chapelle  restored  iodependeuoe  to  France. 
See  also  the  following  article. 

AIX-L A-CHAPELliE,  Twutibb  or  Peaci  ooh- 
CLUDED  AT-  The  first,  May  2, 1668,  put  an  end  \(\  the 
war  carried  on  again»t  J^pain  by  Lotiis  XIV,  in  1667, 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.,  in 
support  of  bis  claims  to  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
Nethorlandji,  which  he  urged  in  the  name  of  his 
queen,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  pleading  the  jus 
d^iolutionii  prevailing  among  private  persons  in 
Brabant  and  Namun  Conde  had  already  conquered 
Franche-Gomti^,  and  Turennehad  taken  ten  fortresses, 
when  the  triple  alltAiice,  concluded  by  De  Witt  and 
Sir  WiGHatn  Temple,  determined  France  to  make 
imtkce  with  Spain,  on  conditions  which  were  agreed 
upon  at  St.  Germain  with  the  alliefl^,  and  ratified  at 
Auix-la*Chapello.  Spain  htul  the  option  to  surrender 
either  the  Franche  Comti;^  ur  the  fortified  places  in 
the  Netherlands,  She  cbo&e  to  give  up  the  liitten 
Thus  France  obtained  a  part  of  the  ancient  Burgundy, 
the  Spaniij^h  fortresses  Lille,  Charleroi,  Biuch^  Doij&i, 
Tournai,  Oudenarde,  and  six  others,  together  with 
their  appendages.  The  second  pettce  of  Aix-lo- 
Chapelle,  October  18,  174S,  terminated  the  Austrian 
war  of  succession  in  which  the  purtics  were  at  first 
Louis  XV.  of  France  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and,  in  the  fl^iu^li  Spain,  on  one  side,  and  Great 
Britain,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Charle-a  Enmnuel,  king 
of  Sardinia,  on  the  other.  In  tbiit  wnr  the  united 
Netherlands  were  engaged  as  allies  of  iireat  Britain 
and  Austria,  Modena  and  Genoa  as  allies  of  Bpain. 
Maria  Theresa  surrendered  to  Philip,  infant  of  Spain, 
Parma,  Piacenzo,  and  Gmistalla.  Thus  the  fourth 
sovereign  line  of  the  houise  of  Bourbon,  that  uf  Parma 
{from  1S17  established  in  Luccn),  ttok  it«  origin* 
On  the  whole  the  state  of  possession  Ijcf ore  the  war 
was  restored,  the  prajnnatic  sanction  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  Urent  Britain  guar- 
anteed, and  Silesia  and  Glata  secured  to  the  King  of 
PniHsia,  A  Kuft«ian  auxiliary  anny  of  37,000  men, 
under  Prince  Kepnin^  in  the  pay  of  the  naval  powers, 
approaching,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Rhine,  accelerated  the  conclufiirm  of  the  peace. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  (ireat  Jiritain,  and 
the  States  General,  in  a  secret  session,  April  30, 1748, 
signed  the  prelimluaries,  four  copies  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  signed  by  them  separately.  Charles  Stuart, 
the  eldest  son  nf  the  Pretender,  protcste<l,  at  Pari?«, 
July  16,  against  the  exclusion  of  his  father,  who 
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tioa,  operafl,  and  also  independeatl,?  in  concertoa.  It 
ibould  be  constituted  of  eupbonic  Himplo  lyric  straias. 
Many  of  the  ItaLian  aire  of  the  present  day^  together 
with  tcK)  great  a  proportion  of  the  popnhlr  music  of 
tbjA  country,  although  characterized  by  roelodtc  sweet* 
nees,  are  destitute  of  meaning  and  dharacter,  an  ob- 
jection which  attests  a  lack  of  inspiratioiL  in  the  com* 
[  poecTB,  or  an  indifference  or  distaste  in  the  public  for 
true  vocal  innsia  llie  Bong- writers  of  Qermany, 
however,  still  striTe,  and  strive  BUCCTisslully,  to  con- 
Btmct  their  aire  in  direct  conformity  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words. — Ain  ia  ako  the  name  often  given  to 
the  upper  or  most  prominent  part  in  a  concerted 
piece,  and  ia  thus  equivalent  to  mltU,  toprano,  &c. — 
Artetta  gignifiei*  a  ihort,  leas  elaborate  air  than  ariti, 
and  is  designed  to  expre«  a  more  simplo  and  tran- 
sieat  emotion. 

AtR,  or  AjsBE>r,    See  Asdek, 

AIRA,     See  HAia-GRASS. 

AIR  BEDS  AND  CUSHIONS  are  composed 
of  a  cloth  made  air- tight  by  a  solution  of  india-rubber, 
and  when  required  for  us©  filled  with  air,  which  thoa 
suppliee  the  place  of  the  usual  stuffings  materials. 
The  apparent  advantage  oonaiiits  in  the  oompamtiTe 
cheapneas  and  the  facility  of  transport,  as  the  bed  or 
Guabion^when  not  in  use,  can  be  wrapped  up  in  small 
oompan,  to  be  again  filled  when  wanted  by  an  open* 
ing  at  one  of  its  extremities  made  air^tij^ht  by  a 
Bcruw;  the  disadvantage  is  the  excessive  heat,  the 
air,  once  heated  by  the  body,  being  too  bad  a  oon- 
dtictor  of  heal  reod^j  to  part  with  it,  and  producing 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation.  The  use  of  air  in  this 
way  has,  aooordiuglj,  been  in  a  great  measure  aban- 
doned, 

AIl^BLADBEK  OP  FISHES.    See  Swuqciko 

BLAPDfiB. 

AlB-CEU/S,  cavities  in  the  ceUukr  tissue  ol  the 
fitems  and  leaves  of  plants  which  oon^un  air  only, 
the  juices  of  the  plants  bdng  contain^  in  lepamte 
vessels.  They  are  largeigt  and  most  numerous  in 
ar^uatic  plants,  as  in  the  Vallunerin  ipiralit  and  the 
Victoria  rtgia,  the  gigantic  leaves  of  which  latter  are 
bnoyed  up  on  the  stnr£tce  of  the  water  by  their  means. 
There  are  also  air-cdls  in  the  bodies  of  birds.  Thej 
are  oonnecteii  with  the  respiratory  system,  and  are 
ijtnated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  sometimes  extend  into  the  bones.  They  are 
most  fully  developed  in  birtls  of  jKiwerful  and  rapid 
flight,  such  as  the  albatross. 

AIBDRIE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  Inirgb, 
Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  11  mile«  east  of  Glasgow. 
It  stands  In  the  centre  of  what  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sideired  the  richest  mining  iibitrict  of  Scotland^  and 
to  this  owes  its  progperity.     It  has  regokr,  well- 

EAVed,  and  well^lighted  streets,  and  contains  some 
andsome  bulldingipsuch  as  the  town-hall,  the  county- 
buOduigBi  the  ofBoes  of  several  branch  banks,  a  public 
haQ,  and  several  of  the  churches.  There  are  a  me- 
chanica'  institute  and  library,  an  academy,  &c  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  collieries  and  ironworks  in  its 
vicinity,  but  has  also  a  large  cotton-mill  and  fac- 
tofy,  several  extensive  foundries  and  machine-ahops, 
breweries,  and  a  number  of  hand- loom  weavers-  It 
unites  with  Hamilton,  Falkirk,  Lanark,  and  Uii- 
Hthgow  in  seutlinfj  a  member  to  Parliaments  Pop, 
in  1871,  ia,488i  in  18S1,  ia,3tl3. 

AIRE-SUB-LA-LYS,  a  town  of  Ftanoe^  in  the 

department  of  Pas  do  Calais,  10  miles  south-east 

of  St.  Omer.     It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Lys 

with  the  Laquette,  on  a  low  manhy  site,  but  is  well 

■  bnOt,  and  possesses  several  beautiful  fountains,  a 

kndaome  Gothic  churchy  and  barracks  for  600  0  men. 
Iti  tiftde  is  chiefly  in  linens,  fustians,  hats,  threadf 
starohi  loap,  Dutch  tiles,  osier  work,  and  grain.   Poa 

ma. 


AIR-GUN,  an  instrument  for  the  ptejsqIlBii  i 

bullets  by  means  of  condensed  air.  The  mdti 
were  aoqu^nted  with  the  prindpleaof  its  c 
and  an  instrument  of  tms  description  « 
by  CTtesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  Bourished  i 
120  B.C.  The  first  modem  account  of  an 
which  we  meet  with  ia  in  the  £l^Daents  d*i 
of  David  Kivaut,  preceptor  to  Louis  XUL  of  1 
Air-guns  are  generally  either  in  the  fotm  of  aa  < 
nary  gun,  or  of  a  pretty  sioul  walking-stick,  ttd 
about  the  aame  length.  They  oonsist  p— nrtiilly  of 
an  air-chamber,  a  look^  and  a  barrel  A  qoantitj  «f 
air  is  compressed  into  the  air-chamber  bjmcsMof  s 
condensing  syringe,  wh  ich  may  or  may  not  be  itlanhrii 
to  the  weapon.  The  ballet  is  placed  munedjaitcli  il 
front  of  the  air-chamber,  and  is  propoUed  by  the  I 
panaire  force  of  a  certain  quantity  <if  the  < 
air,  which  is  liberated  on  pressing  the  tri|_ 

AIH-PLANTS,  BO  called  from  tbcu- 
living  for  a  considerable  time  mmpt 
apparently  without  receiving  any  nutrimen^l 
to  the  two  very  different  tribes  of  the  ^ 
and  Ordiidaoe®.    The  conditions  neoeasary  to  I 
growth  are  excessive  heat  and  mojatare,  wd  1 
their  chief  localities  are  the  damp  and  shady  \ 
forests  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.    They  an  ] 
ticulorly  abimdant  in  Java,  where  nearly  300 1 
have  been  counted,  and  thcdr  beautiful  and  ' 
festoons  banging  from  the  bnuiches  of  the  t 
one  of  the  most  interesting  feature*  in  (be  i 
tropical  America.    One  A  the  spedea  (f 
Hphmda)  is  a  common  oniamient  of  tba  I 
the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayiea.     Tliey  ar 
found  in  places  where  their  roota  ax«  in  c 
at  least  minute  qaaotities  of  vegetable 
even  with  the  juices  of  the  plants  on  whi^  1 
grow,  BO  it  is  probable  they  are  partly 
much  in  the  same  way  as  other  plantsi     Tk 
soettted  ipedmens  of  beautiful  orchids  have  1 
successfully  cultivated  In  hothouses  in  this  eoaiti;:] 

Am-FirMF,  a  modiine  by  means  of  which  tbi 
other  gas  may  be  removed  from  an  indeasd  i 
or  a  machine  for  oompreaaing  air  withjii  i 
space.  An  ordinary  suction-pump  for  watir  ii  j 
rough  kind  of  air-pump;  indeed,  befoie 
reaches  the  top  of  the  pipe  the  air  has  been  ( 
out  by  the  same  machinery  whidi  pomps  Ihs  t 
An  ordinary  suction*pump  consistB  fiawintisHygt  i 
cylinder  or  barrel,  having  a  v^ve  opoting  froia  tf 
pipe  through  which  water  is  to  rise  and  a  tial^s 
ing  into  the  outlet  pipe,  and  a  piston  fitted  t9 1 
in  the  cylinder  (the  outlet  valve  may  be  in  IIm  fi** 
ton).  (See  PuMF.)  The  arrangement  of  pifti  b  » 
air*pump  is  quite  similar,  llie  bairet  ei  ta  fk- 
pump  fills  with  the  air  which  eapanda  fnn  ^ 
receiver  (that  is  the  veMsl  from  which  the  sir  ii 
being  pumped),  and  consequently  the  ouantitj  ti 
air  expellea  at  each  stroke  ia  leaa  as  tie  exhsa^ 
tion  proceeds.  Suppose  diat  the  roodver  or  f«a>l 
to  be  exhausted  is  exactly  as  largo  as  the  baml; 
by  the  first  stroke  there  is  jusi  hall  the  an*  n- 
moved,  by  the  second  there  Si  ome-foatth,  hj  tfar 
third  there  is  an  eighth,  and  so  on.  Suppav  tfaf 
barrel  is  j^  of  the  receiver  as  to  volume^  On  nias$ 
the  piston  the  air  which  fiUed  the  receiver  wm  f^ 
both  barrel  and  receiver,  so  that  ^  is  Rmored  at  Bm 
first  stroke,  I  of  the  remaining  }  ia  nmiof«d  st  1)^ 
second  stroke— that  is,  ^,  and  |  of  ^  at  the  tijf^ 
stroke;  the  quantity  removeLl  a;t  each  stiuke  fatfsafiS 
a  series  of  i,  A*  A,  AV,  &c.;  that  is,  the  total  qatf* 
tity  removed  is  i  (1  ->-  j  -»-  (j)*  +  <9)»  ^  At)  A* 
each  stroke  we  add  a  term  to  this  senes^  and  cob*^ 
quently  the  quantity  removed  by  each  alztike  bsoois^ 
smaller  and  smaller.  Fig.  1  represents  the  c^ 
tial  parts  of  a  good  air-pumpw     K  is  the  itesi*^* 
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,  but  tlieae  have  been  converted  into  pleasant 
It  b  well  built,  and  though  ao  ancient 
now  quite  a  modem  appearance.     The 
ket-place  u  adcMiied  with  a  atatue  at  Charle- 
ne  in  bronze.     The  town-hotifle  (built  in  1353  on 
»  ruin«  of  Charlemagne's  palnce)  contaLn»  the  coro- 
nation r<iK>m  with  portrait*  of  the  Gi&nnan  emperors, 
I  hall-ttsed   portrait*  of  Napioleon  and  the  Empreiso 
I  JioM])iime,  painted  by  David,  and  roanj  reUca  of  old 
GcRDsn  art.     The  Miiniter  or  cathedral,  erected  by 
ChaHeiDAgne  as  the  palace  chapel  between  706  and 
$01,  waa  rehailt  on  the  old  model  by  Otho  III.  in 
9S3y  after  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
manii      The  Gothic  choir  waa  begun  in  1353  and 
Wished  in  1413;  it  is  of  prodigioua  height  (114  feet), 
and  lightnesB,  having  the  appearance  of  a  stnpendoua 
1atift»n  all  of  glan.     It  oonakta  of  an  octagon,  Bur- 
rounded  by  a  nxteen-Bided  gallery,  and  terminating 
_m  a  cupola.     Besides  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  it 
many  relics,  the  moat  sacred  of  which,  such 
i  robe  worn  by  the  Vii^in  at  the  nativity,  the 
g-dotbes  of  the  infant  Jesus,  the  scarf  he 
the  crucifixion,  kc.^  are  shown  only  once 
even  yean,  and  attract  many  thomanda  of 
I  from  all  GDODtries*   AJx-la-Chapotle  containa 
i  moiuuiteriea  and  ahoat  thirty  churches,  a  hand- 
\  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  g^'mnasium  or  higher 
■-school,  a  real-school,  a  polytechnic  school 
the  Hhine  cotm tries  and  Westphalia,  opened  in 
1S70,  and  occupying  a  large  and  handaome  building, 
three    hoepitals,    two    lunatic  aayhitns,  and    other 
ehaiitable  itistitutions,     A9  the  chief  itation  of  the 
Belgo-Bhetiiah  Bail  way,  wliich  oonnects  it  with  Ant- 
werp, Ostend,  and  Cologne,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  afifordu 
aa  extensive  mart  to  the  commerce  of  PruBsia;  it  in 
ako  a  graln^marlcet  for  Belgium,  and  the  seat  of 
tmaaamoMl  and  other  cxturta.    It  was  eminent  at  a 
mBDfactnriAg  city,  e^rpeciaUy  of  cloth  and  needles, 
as  early  aa  the  twelfth  century;  and  ita  prosperity  in 
this  respect  still  continues.      Its  woollen  clotba  are 
lughly  esteemed  on  the  oontineat  of  Europe,  and  are 
|Jk»  exported  to  America,  China,  &c    It  Is  estimated 
'lit  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  inhahitants  are  empktyed 
[the  ttAi>le  manufactures  of  the  city,  the  chief  pro- 
ijtt  which,  besides  wootlen  yarns  and  clotha, 
aachinea,  cards  (for  the  woollen  maim* 
«),  r«ilway  and  other  carriages^  tobacco,  cigars, 
chemicals;  silk  goods,  hosiery,  glass,  soap,  &c^ 
also  manufacture     There  is  likewise  a  pretty 
wholesale  wine  trade.      Although,  however, 
'la-Cbapelle  is  thus  an  extenisive  tx^at  of  manu- 
\iT&n^  and  has  considerable  commercial  relations 
France  aud  Belgium,  it  derives  its  cel&brity 
fly  from  its  historical  associations,  and  a  consider* 
ahle  portion  of  its  impoiiance  and  prosperity  from  the 
iaflux  of  viaiton  to  its  baths.    There  are,  in  all,  eight 
miamwl  springs  here,  six  of  them  warm.    The  most 
ftmmm  m  the  impczial  spriog.  or  Kataerqudle,  which 
IhM  »  temperature  of  143°  Fahr.,  and  the  vapour  of 
vfaiob,  when  confined,  depoetta  sulphur.     For  the 
Dodatton  of  strangers  there  are  a  noniber  of 
bing-houies.     The  rooms  for  bathing  are  excel- 
ily  fitted  up^  with  baths  from  4  to  5  feet  deep, 
Qt  in  madai\e  stone,  aud  in  the  old  Roman  style. 
,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  city  is  the  Louisberg 
rlxKuberg,  rising  nearly  300  feet  higher  than  the 
dty.     It  ii  a  favourite  summer  evening  resort  of  the 
cituens..     Several  important  congresses  have  been 
held  here.     The  names  of  several  streets,  Alexander, 
TfMtdB,  Wellington  Street,  remind  us  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  1818. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  wm  known  to  the  Bomans  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cssar,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under 
th»  nnme  of  Vetera.    It  was,  after  aj>.  768,  the  fA- 
lirite  realdeiioe  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  it  the 


capital  of  all  hin  dominions  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
spared  no  exjiense  in  bfautifyiug  it.  Here  he  died  In 
81 4,  and  in  the  cathedral  bis  tomb  is  marked  by  a  large 
flat  slab  with  the  inscription,  Caralo  Magno,  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  imperial  city,  and  its 
citizens  throughout  the  empire  were  exempt  from 
feudal  service,  from  attachment  of  their  goods  and 
persons,  and  from  all  tolls  and  taxes.  Thirty-aeTsn 
German  emperors  and  eleven  empresses  have  hoen 
crowned  in  this  city,  atid  the  imperial  insignia  were 
preserved  hero  till  1795,  when  they  were  carried  to 
Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  im|»eri»l  treasury.  By 
the  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  &,  1801),  which  sepa- 
rated the  left  Ibauk  of  the  Ivhine  from  iTermaiiy^  the 
city  was  tranftferred  to  France,  in  whose  pjsttessioQ 
it  remained  till  131 4,  when  It  was  rt;»t«ured  t^j  Prussia, 
Pop.  (IbtfO;,  Vib,ni. 

AIX-I^'CHAPELLE,  Congress  AT,  an  impc»rtmit 
congress  held  in  October  and  November,  1818.  By 
this  congress  the  army  of  the  allies,  consisting  of 
150,000  Britkh,  Kuaslan,  Austrian,  Pnisaian,  and 
other  troops,  which,  since  the  second  peace  at  Paris, 
had  remained  in  France  to  watch  over  its  tran^piillity, 
was  withdrawn  after  France  had  paid  the  contribu- 
tion imposed  at  the  peace  of  1 8 1 5.  Thus  the  t'ongreaa 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  independence  to  Franco. 
See  also  the  following  article. 

AIX-L A-CHAPELL:^  TBJUTtK  o>  Pz^CB  cosr- 
CLUDKfi  AT.  The  first,  May  2, 1668,  put  an  end  ti>  the 
war  carried  on  against  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.  in  16t>7, 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in  daw,  Philip  IV.,  in 
support  of  bis  claims  to  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  which  he  urged  in  the  name  of  hiu 
queen,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa^  pleading  the  jng 
dttaiutumiM  prevailing;  amon^  private  persons  in 
Brabant  and  Namun  Condo  had  already  loDquered 
Franche- Curate,  and  Turennehad  taken  ten  fortresses, 
when  the  triple  alliance,  concluded  by  D©  Witt  and 
Sir  William  Temple^  determined  France  to  make 
p^^ace  with  Bpain,  on  comiitiona  which  were  agreed 
ufxin  at  St.  (lomiain  with  the  allif^s^  and  ratitied  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Spain  had  the  option  to  surrender 
either  the  Franche  C'omtu  or  the  fortitied  places  in 
the  Netherlands,  She  chose  to  give  up  the  latter. 
lliua  France  obtained  a  f>art  of  the  ancient  Burgundy, 
the  Spanish  fortresses  Lille,  Charler*ji,  Binch,  Douai, 
Tournai,  Qudenardej  anil  sijt  others,  together  with 
their  appendages.  The  second  peace  of  Aixda- 
Cbapelle^  October  IS,  174S,  terminated  the  AtiHtnao 
war  of  succession  in  which  the  partiei  were  at  first 
Louie  XV.  of  France  and  the  Empreaa  Maria  Theresa, 
and,  in  the  sequel,  Spain,  on  one  sidej  and  Great 
Britain,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Charles  Emanuel »  kin;i^ 
of  Sardinia,  on  the  other.  In  this  war  tlm  united 
Netherlands  were  engaged  as  allies  of  <  ireat  Britain 
and  Austria^  Modena  and  Genna  tu  allies  of  Spain. 
MariaTheresastin'endereri  tfi  Philip,  infant  of  Spain, 
Parma,  Piaoenza,  and  Guastallo.  Thus  the  fourth 
sovereign  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  i>f  Parma 
(from  i8l7  eatabliahed  in  Lucca),  tix^c  its  ori^^n. 
Un  the  whole  the  state  of  possession  before  the  war 
waa  restored,  the  prapnatlc  sanction  and  the  succeis* 
don  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  Great  Britain  ^ar- 
anteed^  and  Silesia  and  Glatz  secured  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  A  Rusrian  auxiliary  army  of  37,000  men, 
nnder  Prince  Ref>nin,  in  the  pay  of  the  na^al  powers, 
approaching^  in  the  sjtring  of  1748^  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Khine,  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 
The  pleuipiitentiariea  of  France,  Great  Britain^  and 
the  States  General,  in  a  secret  session,  April  30, 1748, 
signed  the  preliminaries,  four  oopiea  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  signed  by  them  aeparately.  Charles  Stuart, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  protested,  at  Paris, 
July  16,  agaiiiJit  the  ex  elusion  of  his  father,  who 
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much  nicety  required  in  coinpreHHiiig  piimpa  as  with 
exb Austin^  pumpa.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stroke  the  elective  pressure 
iigaintt  the  piston  h,  we  may  aay,  0^  and  when  it  haa 
^  got   to   that   position    where 

the  valve  opens  towartb  the 
receiver  the  effective  pressure 
is  that  of  tho  air  in  the  re- 
ceiven     It  will  be  seen  that 
when    the    pressure   in    the 
receiver  i«  coriaidemble  the 
variation       of 
presaure    dur- 
ing the  stroke 
tis  very  gjent. 
1 1t  is  on  this  oc- 
rc«iUQt        that 
comprefisioD- 
pumps         are 

sometimes 
Oiwd  in  which 
H  set  of  cylinders  have  their  pistons 
worked  by  a  number  of  eranks  dif* 
ferently  set  on  the  Bame  shafts  which 
shaft  also  carries  a  fly-wheel.  ITiere 
is  some  difficulty  in  compressing  air 
considerably,  from  the  heating-  of  the 
pistoDS  and  cylinders,  when  the  ope- 
ration u  rapidly  prooeeded  with.  Air 
may  be  comprised  by  setiding  water 
at  pre«uiitre  into  an  air-tight  cham- 
ber containing  ain 

Many  interesting  experiments  may 
be  made  with  the  air-pump.  If  an 
animal  ia  placed  l*eneath  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  air  ex- 
hausted, it  dies  almost 
immediately;  a  lighted 
candle  under  the  ez> 
hnusted  receiver  imme- 
d lately  goes  out.  Air 
is  tbufl  shown  to  be  ne- 
cetaary  to  animal  life 
and  to  coiiiMiMioji.  A  liell,  Ruspended  from  a 
silken  thread  beneath  the  exhatiated  receiver^  on 
being  struck  cannot  be  heard.  If  tlio  bell  be  in 
one  receiver  from  which  the  air  is  not  exhausted, 
bnt  which  is  within  an  exhausted  receiver,  it  stiD 
cannot  be  hear*!  Air  is  therefore  necesaary  to 
the  prodnrtinn  and  to  the  propa^tion  of  sound. 
A  shrivelled  apple  or  cranberry  placed  beneath  an 
exhausted  receiver  becomes  as  plump  as  if  quite  fresh. 
Thoy  are  thus  shown  to  be  full  of  clastic  air.  The 
lir-pump  was  invented  by  Otto  de  Guerieke,  borgo- 
miuber  of  Magdeburg,  alxnit  the  year  1654. 

AISLE  (from  Latin  ala,  a  M'ing),  In  arx^hitectare, 
a  term  generally  applied  to  the  lateral  divisions  of  a 
charch,  which  are  separated  from  the  central  portion 
or  nave,  or  from  th*?  choir  by  piers  or  pillars.  In 
this  country  there  m  tmly  one  aisle  on  each  side  of 
the  nave,  but  tho  contineiit?d  buildings  have  often 
two.  Tho  cathetlrala  at  Antwerp  and  Paris  have 
seven  aisles  in  all,  but  these  are  fairly  eclipsed  by 
the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  first  built  vnth 
a  nave  and  five  aisles  on  each  side,  to  which  eight 
more  were  added,  making  nineteen  in  alL  The  nav© 
is  sometimes  called  the  central  usle, 

AISNK,  a  department  of  f^ranoe,  bounded  north 
by  Belgium  and  the  department  of  the  Nord;  east 
by  Ardennes  and  Mame;  west  by  Seine-et-Mame^ 
Oise,  and  Somme;  the  southern  Imundary  h  formed 
by  the  departments  of  Mame  and  8eine-et-Marne, 
which  meet  at  a  point;  area,  2838  square  miles.  The 
department  is  watered  by  the  Somme,  £sGaiit»  Sambre^ 
and  Oise  In  the  north;  by  the  Aisne  In  the  centre; 


and  the  Mame  in  the  ionth.  The  t 
of  undulating  phiins  and  low  hills;  th«  aoil  k  i 
calcareous,  in  the  north  clayey  or  slaty,  Tbc  i 
tahle-land  is  the  most  fertile.  The  natural  \ 
are  numerous,  including  a  variety  of 
root^  aud  wine  of  inferior  quality.  Tliere  ■fie  tm^ 
siderable  foresta.  The  minerak,  except  bniUtaf' 
stone  and  slatev  are  not  important  The  maanfsetari^ 
which  are  extensivef  conmst  of  oottoo,  liaen,  ad 
woollen  fabrics,  glass,  ironware,  &cl  Tbe  depituui^ 
is  divided  into  five  arrondlaMmeaiti,  Si  Qoolii. 
Vervins,  Laon,  Soiaaona,  and  Chftteau  Thfeny,  tUitf- 
seven  cantons^  and  8S7  conununea,  Iiaon  ia  the  c^ 
tal.     Pop,  a876),  560,427. 

AIVALI,  or  KIBOMIA  (the  anckot  Ha 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  ptomootory  1 
the  west  side  of  the  Golf  of  Adrainyti,  66  mEeiS 
by  west  of  Sm^-ma.  In  the  beginning  of  the  | 
century  it  was  a  place  of  oonedderable  note,  bat  ii 
June,  i821,  during  a  contest  between  the  Greektiad 
Turks,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  latter  i  "  "  * 
to  ashes.  It  has  again  reviveti,  however;  and  i 
possesses  a  population  of  22,000.  The  dive  k  * 
aively  cultivated  in  the  district,  and  much  odl  u^ 
wjap  manufactured.  C%>tton  also  is  grown,  and  i" 
building  carried  on.  There  are  neaiiy  100  oE-i 
and  twenty  soap  manufactoriea. 

AIX  (among  the  llomans,  AfpME  Sexiia\  s  I 
uf  France  in  the  department  of  Booches-dn-r' 
on  the  river  Arc.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archh 
and  poaaeaiea  a  high  court  of  appeal  and  dumber  ii 
commerce,  a  school  of  theology  and  jurisprudeDce,  a 
college,  a  considerable  library,  a  learned  acadeoj, 
and  a  museum.  Moat  of  the  modem 
broat!  and  welbpaved,  but  the  older  ones  sr 
and  dirty.  The  houses  are  in  general  well-l 
the  public  buildings  handsome.  There  are  i 
public  fountains,  one  of  which  has  a  statue  by  1 
of  *Gix»d  King  Een^/  There  u  •&  old  4Uid  a 
clock' tower  with  certain  antique  fignra  which  I 
set  in  motion  when  the  dock  strikes^  Amay  f 
chief  omam  ents  of  Aix  are  the  baptistery,  c 
with  the  remains  of  a  Koman  temple.  Several  I 
factures  are  carried  on  in  the  city,  pnndfi 
cotton,  silk,  and  velvet  stuSi,  ako  ol  oil,  < 
Sour,  &c.  The  warm  baths  are  leas  visited  tiuft  I 
merly.  They  are  said  to  improve  the  i 
the  skin.  Aiz  derives  its  principal  support  1 
culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  its  extenavs  i 
trict,  as  well  as  from  the  cultivation  of  the  u2iv«l 
other  fruits.  It  is  SMd  to  have  been  founded  ia  1 
ikc,  by  the  Eoman  connul  I'aius  Sexttua  < 
of  it*!  mineral  springs,  and  hence  waa  called  Aapt 
Sexti®.  Between  this  tc^^i^u  and  Aries  (Arelsts) 
Marius  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Teutoai^ 
102  B.C.     Pop.  28,693. 

AIX,  or  Aix-LKS-Baixb,  a  town  of  France,  u  tiie 
department  of  Savoie,  8  miles  north  of  ChamUrT» 
near  the  Lake  Bourget,  in  a  fertile  valley,  thrcmgb 
which  a  long  avenue  of  poplars  leads  to  the  Ii^ 
Abt  Is  celebrated  for  its  hot  aluminoos  and  solpliBr 
ouB  springs,  which  annually  attract  a  mnoher  d 
strangers,  llie  waten  were  in  repute  witJi  tbi 
ancients,  by  whom  they  were  called  Aquct  GrtOmaa, 
because  the  proconsul  Domittus  tetjaired  them  hi  tke 
reign  of  the  Em|>eror  Gratian.  lliere  atiU  ron^ 
some  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch^  and  of  a  temple  d 
Diana.    Pop.  26  85. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (German,  A^km;  UA 
CtmUis  AqucnsU,  Afjuit^ranum),  capital  of  a  di»tri^ 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Prussian  provinoe  id  th* 
Lower  Rhine,  SS  milea  west  by  south  of  r  ' 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  pleasantly  situated] 
vale  watered  by  the  Wurm,  and  surround 
Veen  HlUa.    It  was  formerly  auntmiided  by  rtc^* 
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Umav  hAve  becni  converted  into  pleasant 
in.  It  ii  w«Il  buOt^  and  though  iv»  andent 
)  now  quite  a  modem  ^ipeftnmoe.  The 
bo9  b  adonied  with  a  Btatue  of  Chark- 
Ivaase.  The  town-boYiae  (built  in  1353  on 
of  Charlemagfoe'B  palAce)  contadnB  the  coro- 
cm  with  partnuta  of  the  German  emperors, 
;  portraita  of  Napoleon  and  the  Empresa 
I,  paitated  by  Dmd,  and  maaj  relics  of  old 
txt.  The  Monster  or  cathedral,  erected  by 
igne  aa  the  palace  chapel  between  796  mal 
rebuilt  on  the  old  model  by  Otho  HI.  in 
r  kaviog  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
7bm  Gothic  choir  woa  begun  in  1353  and 
n  1413;  it  ia  of  prodigioua  height  (lU  feet}, 
amm,  having  the  appearance  of  a  stapendoUB 
II  of  glass.  It  ooEudsta  of  an  octagon,  anr* 
hj  m  aijrteen'iided  gallery,  and  tennmating 
tilL  Besides  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  it 
many  relics,  the  most  aacred  of  which,  Buch 
bs  warn  by  the  Vii^pn  at  the  nativity,  the 
f-dotbea  of  the  infant  Jesus,  the  scaxf  he 
the  cnudfizion,  &c,  are  shown  only  once 
fen  yean,  and  attruct  many  thousands  of 
btim  aU  conntries.  Aix  la- Cbapelleoon tains 
■tasieries  and  about  thirty  churches,  a  hiind- 
lalre,  a  public  library ,  a  gymnasium  or  higher 
r-school,  a  real-school,  a  polytechnic  achonl 
UUoe  CQUaixvm  mod  WoBtphidia,  opened  in 
i  ooenpjiiiff  a  lftZF«  and  bandiome  building, 
■fililii,  tmo  Innate  asylums,  and  other 
b  inrtitigtiona.  As  the  chief  station  of  the 
bifiiall  Bttlwrny,  which  connects  it  with  Ant- 
itsod,  and  Cologne,  Aixda-Chapelle  afTorda 
live  mart  to  the  otimmeroe  of  Prussia;  it  is 
[raln>market  for  Belgium,  and  the  seat  of 
aal  And  other  oourtt.  It  was  eminent  as  a 
tailMis  dty.  eipedally  of  cloth  and  needles, 
■i  the  twelfth  century;  and  its  proiperity  in 
Met  «tiU  continues.  Its  woollen  cloths  sjre 
Maenied  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  are 
irlsd  to  America,  China,  Ac  It  ia  estimated 
r  80  per  oenL  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
1^^  mannf acturcs  of  the  city,  the  chief  pro- 
I  of  which,  beaidea  woollen  yarns  and  cloths, 
lei^  machines,  cards  (for  tho  woollen  m^nu- 
railway  and  oUier  cao'dages,  tobacco,  dgars, 
EDicals;  silk  goods,  hosiei-y,  gtstfs,  Boap,  &:c., 
manufacturetL  There  ia  likewise  a  pretty 
Mesale  wine  trade.  Althougli,  however, 
%apeUe  is  thus  an  extensive  seat  of  mana- 
,  and  has  ocnisiderable  commercial  relationa 
vtce  and  Bdgfum,  it  deriTes  ita  oelebdty 
Mm  its  histodcal  aaaociationB,  and  a  oonslder- 
tkn  of  its  importance  and  proBpetity  from  the 
tisitoni  to  itB  hatha.  There  are,  in  all,  eight 
■prints  h«re,  six  of  them  warm.  The  most 
a  the  imperial  spring,  or  Kaueitiuelle^  which 
■ipcx^ature  of  143^  Pahr.,  and  tlje  vapour  of 
irliea  confined,  deposits  sulphur.  For  the 
BdatktQ  of  strangers  there  are  a  number  of 
haaam.  The  rooms  for  bathing  are  excels 
tied  up,  with  baths  from  4  to  5  feet  deep, 
BManre  stone,  and  in  the  old  Bomau  style. 
11^  ft  mile  north  of  the  city  is  the  Lomsberg 
httf,  ckiii^  nearly  300  feet  higher  than  the 
I  ii  ft  lftf«iarito  summer  evening  resort  of  the 

Se««iftl  important  oongrasses  have  been 
Mb  Tba  tiftiDQa  of  several  streets,  Alexander, 
t  WslHngtoD  Stivet,  remind  ua  of  the  Con- 
AiS'lA^Chapelk  in  IBIS, 
aChapelis  waa  known  to  the  Romans  as  early 
be  of  Cea^r,  And  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under 
bs«r  Velcrs,  It  was»  after  A.D.  768,  the  fa- 
r  uf  Charkmagne,  who  mode  it  the 


capital  of  nil  his  dominions  north  of  the  Al|^,  and 
Bpsrtid  no  expeiise  in  beautifying  it.  Here  he  dieil  in 
814,  ami  in  the  cathedral  his  tomb  Ib  marked  by  a  large 
flat  slab  with  the  inscription,  Cardo  Magna.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  wm  a  free  imperial  city,  and  ita 
citizeua  throughout  the  empire  were  exempt  from 
feudal  service,  from  attachment  of  their  goods  anti 
persons,  and  frum  all  toIlB  and  taxes.  Thirty-seveu 
Germim  em|>erors  and  eleven  empreaaeB  have  been 
crowned  in  this  city,  and  the  imperial  inBignia  were 
preserved  bere  tiU  1795,  when  they  were  carried  to 
Vienna^  and  are  now  in  the  imperial  treasury.  By 
the  peace  of  LuniHiile  (Fek  9,  IbOl),  which  se^m- 
rated  the  left  tank  of  the  lUiine  from  Germany,  the 
dty  was  transferred  to  France,  in  whose  pjesesfiion 
it  remained  till  1811,  when  it  was  restored  to  PruBaia, 
Fop.  (18bU),  S5.1«iii. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,C0NQRES8  AT,  an  important 
congress  held  in  October  and  November,  1818,  By 
thw  congresa  the  army  of  the  allies,  oonsiating  of 
150,000  British,  Kuasian,  Austrian,  Prusaian,  and 
other  troops,  which,  Bince  the  accond  peace  at  Paris, 
had  remain^  in  France  to  watch  over  its  trontiuillity, 
was  withdrawn  after  France  had  paid  the  contribu- 
tion i  m  posed  at  the  peaoe  of  1 8 1 5.  Th  us  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la'Chapelle  restored  iudependence  to  France, 
See  also  the  following  article. 

AIX-L A-CHAPELLE,  Treaties  of  Peace  oon* 
CLDDED  AT.  The  first.  May  2,  16(^8,  put  an  eud  to  the 
war  carried  on  against  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667, 
after  the  death  nf  bia  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.,  in 
Bupport  of  his  claims  to  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands^  which  he  urged  in  the  name  of  hia 
queen,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  pleading  the  Jun 
devoliUionis  prevailing  among  private  persons  in 
Brabant  and  Namur.  Conde  baa  already  conquered 
Franche-Comt^  and  Turennehad  taken  ten  fortreasest 
when  the  triple  allianoe,  concluded  by  Do  Witt  and 
Sir  William  Temple,  determined  France  to  make 
peace  with  Spain,  on  conilitions  whiLih  were  agri'f d 
ujxin  at  St.  Germain  with  the  allien,  and  ratlhed  at 
Aix-la-Cha[jeIle.  Spain  had  the  option  to  surrender 
either  the  Franche  ('oint*5  or  the  for  tilled  places  in 
the  Netherlands.  She  uhtjse  t<j  give  up  the  latter. 
Thus  France  obtained  apart  of  the  ancient  Burgundy, 
the  Spanish  fortreasts*  Lille,  Charlcroi,  Binch,  iJouai, 
Toumai,  Oudenarde,  and  aix  othem,  together  with 
their  appendagea.  The  second  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle^  October  18,  174S,  terminated  the  Austrian 
war  of  Bueceesion  in  which  the  parties  were  at  first 
Louis  XV.  of  France  and  the  Empresa  Maria  Thereaa, 
and,  in  the  setpiel,  Spain,  on  one  aide,  and  Great 
Britain^  Maria  Theresa,  and  Charles  Emanuel,  kinj.: 
of  Sorcliuia,  on  the  oth«ir.  In  this  war  the  united 
Netherlanda  were  engaged  as  allies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Auatria,  Modena  and  Genoa  as  allies  of  Spain. 
^tariA  Theresa surremie red  t(i  Philip,  infant  of  Spain, 
Parmai,  Pijkoenxa,  and  Guasttilla.  Thus  the  fourth 
sovereign  Hue  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  that  of  Parma 
(from  lSt7  established  In  Luooi),  took  its  origin. 
On  the  whole  the  state  of  possession  before  the  war 
waa  restored,  the  pragmatic  Banction  anil  the  eucoea- 
sion  of  the  house  uf  Hanover  in  Great  Britain  guar- 
anteed, and  Silesia  and  Glatz  secured  to  the  King  of 
Pnissta.  A  BoBsian  auxiliary  army  of  37,000  men, 
under  Prince  Repnio,  in  the  pay  of  the  naval  powers, 
ap[iiroachingt  in  the  spring  of  1748,  from  Brihemia  to 
the  Rhine,  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  fteaoe. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  Franoe^  Great  Britain,  and 
the  States  General,  in  a  secret  sesBion,  April  30, 1748, 
signed  the  preliminaries,  four  copies  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  signed  by  them  separately.  Charles  Stuart, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  proteste<l,  at  Paris, 
July  16,  against  the  eidusion  of  his  father,  who 
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called  him«elf  JameB  III,  from  the  Britiali  ttu-one. 
The  above-naraed  three  powers  first  signed,  in  like 
manner,  the  deftuitive  peace,  whereupon  Spdin^Oenoa^ 
and  Modena,  July  20,  and  Austria,  July  23,  did  the 
iame. 

AJACCIO,  or  Ajazzo,  a  town  of  France^  capital 
of  the  department  and  iisland  of  Cur»ica»  situated  on 
the  iouth-weat  coast  of  the  ialand,  au  a  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  Gulf  of  Aiaccio.  It  ia  shel- 
tered by  mouutaiuK  fr(.*m  the  north  and  east  winds; 
and  the  town  and  bay  are  defended  by  a  citorlel. 
The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  rendered  unsafe 
by  projecting  rocks.  Ajacdo  U  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon^  the  horn©  in  which  ho  waa  bom  is  still  in 
a  state  of  good  preaervation,  and  haa  become  the 
property  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  handsomest  city 
f>f  Corsica,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  comjnunal  college,  a  public  library ^  a 
botanical  garden,  &c.  In  the  commerdal  world  it  is 
famous  for  its  ooral  and  sardine  Esheries,  and  it  has 
also  a  trade  in  wine,  grain,  oliire-oU^  and  fmits.  Pop. 
15,901. 

AJAX  (Greek,  Ain^),  the  name  of  two  of  the 
Gredaa  chiefs  who  fought  against  IVoy,  distinguished 
as  Ajax  Odeus  and  Ajax  Telamonius,  The  former, 
the  son  of  Odeus  and  Etiopis,  a  Locrian,  was  called 
the  Lf$9.  Ho  accompanied  the  icxpedition  to  Troy^ 
beoause  he  had  been  one  of  the  suitom  of  Helen,  In 
the  combat  hia  courage  sometimes  degenerated  into 
inconsiderate  fury.  When  the  Greetdi,  tM^M^rding  to 
tlie  «t^>ry,  ha<l  entered  Troy,  Cassandra  fied  to  the 
temple  of  PaUaa,  from  whence  she  was  forced,  and 
dvfl^pad  along,  hoynd  as  a  captive.  Borne  accounts 
ftdd  that  she  caught  bold  of  the  statue  of  the  goildesa, 
and  that  Ajax  dragged  her  away  by  the  hair;  osiers 
that  he  violated  the  prophetess  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  Ulyasea  accused  him  of  this  crime,  when 
he  exculpated  himself  with  an  natL  But  the  anger 
vt  the  gnddeas  at  last  overtmik  him,  and  he  perished 
in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Ill©  other  Ajax  was  the 
son  of  TelomoUf  from  Salamis,  and  a  grandson  of 
JEacoM.  He  also  was  a  suitor  of  Helen,  and  tailed 
with  twelve  ships  to  Troy,  where  ho  is  represented 
by  Homer  as  the  boldeMt  and  handsomest  of  the 
Greeks,  after  Achilles.  He  understood  not  how  to 
speak,  hut  how  to  act.  He  was  frank,  and  full  of 
noble  pridfii.  After  the  death  of  Achillea,  when  his 
arms,  which  Ajax  claimed  on  aeocmnt  of  his  courage 
and  relatUmship,  were  awarded  to  Ulysses,  he  was 
filled  with  rage,  and,  driven  by  despair,  threw  him- 
Si?lf  on  his  sword,  after  having  slaughtered  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  which  he  fancied  %ver<?  Iiis  enemies. 

A.TMEER,  Ajmtr^  or  KxUPUtana,  a  province  of 
India.     See  Rajpctana. 

AJJMEEB,  or  Aimiu,  a  British  commiasionership 
in  India,  direotl}'  imder  the  Indian  goveimmeiit,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Marwar,  Jeypur,  and  Meywar  agen* 
cies  of  Hajputana.  It  is  did  fled  into  the  two  execu- 
tive districts  of  Ajmoer  and  Mainvara,  and  has  a 
total  area  of  2672  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  even  momitalnous,  in  the  north  und  west,  where 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  AravalLi  range,  but  level  in 
the  south  and  east  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  but 
tbare  occur  large  bofren  sandy  plains^  There  are 
numerous  water* tanks,  to  guard  against  a  scarcity 
of  water.  The  principal  crops  are  bajra  (a  species 
of  Holcus),  wheat,  barley,  rice,  sugar-cane.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  tenure  which  obtains  in  tbl»  dis- 
trict the  better  sorts  of  land  belong  to  some  village 
community,  each  member  of  which  is  responsible  for 
the  revenue  exacted  for  his  own  share  of  land,  yet 
so  that  the  whole  community  becomes  responsible 
when  any  individual  is  a  defaulter.  Among  the  agri* 
cultural  (lopulation  are  many  .Tats,  a  small  inaigiifi- 
caat  race  of  people  of  very  dark  colour,  descendanta 


of  the  YuGohl,  a  people  who  immigTated  fiTxii  Oam. 
before  the  Duiitiao  eaik.  The  h^f^ier  obves  m 
Eajputs.    Fop.  426,268. 

A  JMEEE^  or  Ajifix,  an  aackoi  dtf  of  hJB^ 
capital  of  a  province  of  same  name,  satoalvd  510  ■!■ 
north  by  east  from  Bombay.  ITnideT  tiie  nsiMni 
of  the  £mperor  Akber  it  was  occBttonally  tbt  n^ 
dence  of  the  court,  and  there  is  still  here  a  dSh|i> 
dated  palace  of  Shah  Jehsdi.  It  afterwaHs  Icfl  Vli 
decay,  but  having  been  ceded  to  the  Brilidi  in  ItH 
by  iktwlut  Row  Sindhia,  entered  od  a  aew  amm 
of  prosperity,  and  now  pceseaaea  mioy  h»d— i 
streets,  squares^  and  bazaars.  It  is  ■arroandsd  lyi 
wall  with  five  gates^  and  oooupiea  a  Tery  pictonsfsi 
site  in  a  beautiful  valley  Burrounded  by  hiUa  Thm 
is  a  college  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  Vw;fmitf, 
with  upwards  of  300  pupils.  The  chief  trade  m  a 
salt  and  opium.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  British  eoomii' 
Biomer  for  the  distrida  of  Ajmeer  and  Mairwafi»  ssd 
possesses  an  arsenal  and  a  eanatarimn  on  Tsny^ 
Hill;  also  celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  finsjiw^ 
the  grapes  produced  bein^  tie  largest  and  nil  ii 
India.     Pop.  34,7e3. 

AKAB  AH,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  lUd  Sii^ « 
the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Siasl,  whkfa 
separates  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  It  exioidi  Mf^ 
1 00  miles  in  a  straight  direction  ir.K.E.,  being  in  gmau 
about  9  or  10  miles  wide,  and,  where  brosdesK^  M«r 
17  miles.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  deepasirvv 
ravine,  the  circumjacent  hills  riaing,  in  some  pbsa^ 
2001)  to  2500  feet  perpendicularly  from  1^  fboca 
It  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  anil  its  naripliBB  b 
rendered  difficult  by  shoals  and  rocka.  The  viU«c«  d 
Aka.lyah  is  situated  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  lis 
gulf,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eikm'feUr  d  ^ 
Old  Testament.  It  is  now  remarksible  e^ly  (or  ik 
date-groves,  some  of  which  are  a  mile  in  length. 

AKALZIK,  AcHALZiK,  or  Akiska,  a  temn  k 
Bussia  in  AMa,  capital  of  the  diatxict  of  Iht  MM 
name,  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  govemmeat  of  Mk 
97  miles  west  of  the  town  of  'nflk.  It  is  MmM 
by  a  citadel,  in  which  there  is  a  beantiful  Bohbb 
church,  formerly  a  mosque.  There  are  also  stt«sl 
Armenian  churchea,  aiid  a  i^nagagne.  TW  t9<a 
was  taken  by  the  Baasiaoa  under  Fuld-flMiUI 
Prince  Paskevich  on  the  27th  of  August,  tiSS^  mI 
since  coming  into  Russian  hands  it  has  citassi  t»  It 
what  it  once  was,  the  chief  place  of  sale  of  Oeoi|MB 
boys  and  girls,  and  Ims  hence  lost  much  of  li»  tonm 
importance.  The  name  Akalzik  eiguifies  New  CMkla 
Pop.  15,977. 

AXBAH,  or  Akbeb  (that  is,  *rtrj  gresft*),  Jsr 
LALADO!  Mohammed,  Mogul  emperor,  the  ijtafait 
Asiatic  prince  of  modem  times.  He  wts  bon  il 
Amerkote,  in  Sind,  in  the  year  of  the  Hm  Ml 
(1542  of  the  Oiristian  era),  and  after  the  AtM  d  fak 
father,  Humayun,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  if»^ 
thirteen,  and  governed  India  under  the  guardJimMp 
of  his  minister,  Beyram.    Finding  the  regeait's  sntfap- 
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rity  degenerating  into  tTrranny,  however,  the  i 
prince  displaced  him^  and  took  the  chief  power  latintB 
own  hKuds  ( 1 660).  His  great  talents  were  esriy  dei^ 
oped  He  fought  with  distinguished  valour  sgaaut  ba 
forei^  foes  and  rebellious  subject^  among  wbm 
was  Beyram  himself.  All  hla  enemies  he  txiaqaati, 
and  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  further  tfatf 
they  had  ever  been  before,  although  on  his  aeofl^ 
they  embraoed  only  a  small  part  of  the  MognlSHifi^ 
as  it  had  formerly  existed.  His  govenUBSBl  vi* 
remarkable  for  its  mildness  and  the  greatest  lolii^ 
ance  towards  all  sects.  Though  c«impellea  by  oontiw 
commotions  to  visit  the  difFerent  proTiaees  of  ^ 
empire  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  loved  the  scteBciSr 
especially  history,  and  was  Indefatigable  la  UistAtf* 
tion  to  the  internal  administration  of  bis  ci]i[iNi  Bt 
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3  inqnlfiei  btcitiM  popiaI«liaa«l 

I  by  m  iinblw,  Abml  f^  bsfwatarikd 
te  lUid  Mrt  li  wUdv  Miitkd 

k  (iraS-^^  thiM  voIilX  ud  nprbitttl 

doMl  thu  osid  Md  ftiofM 
I  oi  i«»  Mm,  teMlMr  vM  a  tilBiJ  bMd 
ZiiMMlM,    AJdMr  dkd  alter  »  fite«l 
JTMA  (A*  iMi  ol  whiok  «««  U«a^  If 
Bf  tarn  itf  Ui  floa^  md  lh«  nbcUioo*  ol  a 
DB^  who  moeeeded  bim  imdtr  |k»  saai*  of 
,  IB  tbe  jc«rof  tlw  U«jm  101I  (l«0£  auX). 
Aepakbnl   nuonmifiil  ilall  esute  »l 
rAgxa. 
{£Uffk%a  mida},  m  Um  Mo^^bf  to  Hm 
order  iB«p!iidiii»M,  omdi  mbmmm  §m  iti 
The  kavOT  of  tlw  Ina  m  lu— wlial  dalkr 
•eef  thsMih;  tba  ioiiOT  M«  Mttll  Hid  wlilla, 
[  ««  pnvduoed  Ja  Iwrndiid  nikaL    Tfai  Cmil  k 
,  liblMd,  Mid  eompr— »i  k  tba  odddK  oT  a 

^    ■■•f«ai  kff  iaadb,  to 

I  mi  id  ^^mk  k  sItMihad  *  cidi  aod  alMtljr  idd 

li^wUoiiiitlM|Mrt«iiA    ▲  dm^U  of  lbi» 

lirttikimrBiddaBflBMiiikiiMdMiarmMdy  b 

.  Tb*akMlim«jitifcofGui]u»«fraiiiwlica» 

i  to  Janaka  by  CapUia  Bl%b  in  1793. 

;i^ear  il  waa  ialrocrooad  iaio  Englaad* 

Ihajpawii  weU  in  the  Waal  Indka* 

^  AnN«  or  Acsw.  a  PmaiaB  lava  k  tb«  pn>- 


tact  of  SaxooT,  in  Ilia  mawmvmtmit  i 
iibi  Idl  bauk  of  Iba m% 9 mil« a 


.^  Tbai«  !••]»«■•  ^dMi^' and  olbv 
wwniiifTTw^Md  mk&uAwm  awanfafliflAa  af  baat  laol 
iV  ia  Ibe  n^nJififwii^jiNl     PQf^  iD0& 

AKEN3IDE.  lluu;  ft  pod  Mi  yhjilwiaii,  wm 

l«a  (n  the  S^  of  Kovamber,  1731,  H  IfiiliMdi 

•-l>Be.    He  waa  tba  vm  of  n  botebay  and  itaa 

t  hy  hk  Ealbcr  to  tba  Ualvaallv  of  Edinborgb  to 

'*if  bbnaalf  lor  Ibe  BnaibTicnaB  aiti^rtfy,  but 

»  lb»  atodj  of  Btdidna  ivlMd.     After  tbreo 

_  '  f  I  ■iiMBii  al  MJUbajA  ba  w«iit  to  Lejden,  and 

aUIAfciMMiDaetorofP&fiife  Inalhauawbkliha 

ibad«a  raeiivjaf  bk  dagyaa^  Da  Qtta  ei  Inei«- 

»  fivlaa  ffnmamf,  hm  tjiM|iuwid  a  new  tbaory. 

^  baa  bam  «noa  Ci»i^ia2^  ■Moiiad.    U 

ik  Ma  jaar  ba  p«btiibad  Ifaa  PUaaarai  of  IsH^faM. 

Iba,  wbaeb,  buweirer,  be  k  aatd  to  bava  wmtm 

in^f  bk  raaidenee  at  Edinborgb.    In  tbe  fiilbwlM 

7<w  ha  pabtkbad  »  catkolwB  of  odai^  Md  tfaa  Ui£ 

kOn^aaa^vODihdlwj.    Aftvtail^H» 

mdpBj  atia»p»ad  Iba  ptnctka  of  hk  |iiniMiiin  ai 

ISottkunp^aa  am]  Ganntaa^  ba  wm  fnriled  to 

landon  hj  bk  fiiand  M&  Dymm^dtA  of  Iba  Uoaaa 

if  riwBMinia  and  aecwtofy  to  tba  treaaorji  ttvm 

•bv  ba  MOiiirad  a  nnokai  of  iJOO  n  jaar.    Heia 

kbaoHBtnirikaroftba  lio^  8odafy»  waa  edtnittml 

kktfciCyi^Biqffligrfdafti^and  bi  175£  t«a#l  tba 

Oabloalai  laetnrai  bi  analomj,  and  bi  176€  the 

Cwwikll  lactuiaa^  but  aarer  oUained  a  very  exten- 

m  pnMm,    Ba  wai^  bowefer^  in  I75l>,  appointed 

teit  aaiietani  and  arterwartk  bead  pb7A:ian  to  St 

Tbottiaa'i   EcapitaL     WbUe  at  London  ba  wnta 

Iklk  poUxyt  but  pubUabMl  tmvwnl  madioal  oMfi 

anf  ftervaUona.    He  dkd  ki  IHO,  baii«  ■MMrf 

al  tba  tkne  of  bk  dai^  In  Mpating  n  vmw  vUn 

<af  bk  FliewBraiof  fjsagkkalm.  na  pinoa  of  Akan^ 

vkaanpoat  k  not  ? anr  bi^  tboqgk bk Fkaaofaa 

rf  TiroyfaalWi  k  ana  of  tba  waat  f  loaring  dJJMik 

Boaaafitoitrkagnivt*    Ibaw  k a  lilaof  Akanrfda 

iy  %ad»  (London.  latSV 

AJOSBMAKH  (fUBokat  f>rai),  a  ataport  town  In 


in  EnropOb  la  iba  gofwaBiiat  of 
tba  WBib  of  Iba  ]>nS«4ar  bi  Iba  BInab  Bm. 
1  k  aentnafMlad  bjf  an  old  dKbpf- 
■  'Otio- 
lagr-aMtaiMiadtomf  fM  ' 
Biaik  TbaiirfaigrimlBBaaflnagnpH^I 

k  BMMJi,    Lana  qtuuitHtsi  of 
iMllaaUbaiiat 


wmr  loa  himiimh  oc  laa  jgnuimmmr  m  urn  ohmv 
Tba  Mft  k  food»  and  k  aonoMmlad  by  an  aU  dU 
daM  dtadalwbkkiibaa  tba  lam  waa  andv  I 
aattMnor.nMtaiaHa4ka«BaMvkoa*  Saaadifi 


aarf?a  aOlaa  Ubai  fa  Iba  nakb* 
raaly  wM  ^pMd  htm,  OtL  $.  18% 
and  tba  Ptatt^bv  vUifc MidMa* 


k  Mlka  of  Ikal  eity,  ahbcN^ 
» kaaa  af  IbeiJIa  of  my  rabi 


between  Biiada 

WakdUa,  and  Sarvia 

Bavk,  «k1  p 

Tarlcey*    Tba 

aod  Anaaiidai&    ^sn.^  SVLQQBt, 

AK-BiaaAft  C  Wyia  GMlk*),  or  Asai.  n  karn 
b  Aaiatia  TMtay,  b  Iba  paabalk  of  Aaadalfe  and 
Iba  Hbml  of  Akd^  16  B&a  aedb-enat  af  a^jnn. 
«a  IkTSodo^p  bitba  valkgr  af  tbe  HylkHL  Ibk 
lonpa  kaibaM  loag  aalad  far  tka  akfll  of  Ikdraia, 

muMkm  of  Mailai  iSlibok^  ani  woaldSrC 
flmjfma    Ak*IQnMvoaoapfaatfMi' 
Tbvatlfa,  and  laaBM  wilk  falka  of  I 
BirV,  Faiuwafoan 
oraatij  buibUK 

af  carrad  abMMv W  abnadaat  that  k  jaaay  nkiaai  tka 
atiiiik  of  Iba  oMidafa  Iowa  aia  pared  wltb  tbem; 
wbila  for  a  dk«anee  of  2  mUaa  Iba  walk  afe  foeaMd 
of  CJoHalbiaa  |4Unn,  Ibe  boekal  baii«  ikawa  tbfmb 
bolai  out  bi  Iba  oMrtra.  Tba  tebnbHaalB  lackAi 
nuHij  Graika.  Hofo  Iba  AMperar  Vakaa  fafialad 
Iba  wnyv  FMopka  la  M^  aail  Maiad  liffialiil 
tbaPiiaeaof  A>flakm&    Fbp.  aboal  IS^OOO. 

AKBTIBXA»  ar  Asuaaa,  a  loira  la  fiaadi^  bt 
tkagovaraMBtaf  Kbaiitov.  and  M  rfliawlkwaal 
«l  iLa  towa  of  KkHbor,    It  k  awondad  «llb 

kjabigfiai  laaMdfcaiiftian  ttaaitrfnlBf  aaJBMfe 
aftbaVMa.  fliMa  fa  bare  a  iwinahiMii  dufj 
lasllk  arnKTand  oa  11^  ilh  of  af«f  HiiOr  a  paai 
nmrUl  or  fak  k  baH  Tba  anvkiM  om  fadOa,  lad 
iIm  urcbank  pradaea  einnTloat  pfauH  aad  eboftka. 
AkLtirka  waa  foonilad  by  Iba  vSmU  lUh  Pop. 
17,111* 

AK^tOLUKBK,  a  ptorfaMa  fai  AMalfa  Baada. 
ibenoftbeMioniaeataadlMwalof  tboaaialowbkfa 
ibe  Kasbfa alipps aia dh«iJ^iDdwib«  kaa  IHa- 

T^  and  laUai  to  fba  aiiibliiHiifa I  of  Iitkb,  wilb 

an  aiaa  of  244,276  ainaro  adka  Tba  aortbani  aad 
ioalbani  porlidna  tmiatala  ateppv  aad  waiAai^  tba 
■UdkkaKiaatotoeM.  llMabkfilfaniafatbalibini 
totito  aoilb  Md  tba  8h1-Bb  la  tba  awlb>bolb of 
aFflfaa  tofea  iMir  tka  la  Ifaa  aaalk  Taa  banv  past 
of  lahn  BaUMb  btfaayi  to  tkk  ppaitoaa.  tip. 
881,900. 

AEHOLLIKSX,  a  towa  la  Aaklk  Bnarfa^  <api* 
tal  uT  tba  pfo?toee  of  Iba  Mba  aaaM^  a  plaoe  tbat 
baa  In  ktar  tinua  aec|tilnMl  aoma  kopattanoi  ae  Ibe 
Biirattiy'piaea  of  tbe  otfmrane  Iboai  Tmbkand  aad 
Bukban.     Pop.  8130, 

AKOLA,  a  town  b  tadSa,  la  Weal  Betar,  tba 
twddaooe  of  Ibe  oominkiionv*  ^a  an  afllnaal  of  tbe 
Pataab,  150  mtlm  w^  b^  eontb  of  Nafpor.  Ik 
kHiy  aad  waU-oonalroetad  walk^  aad  tba  aaaMmoa 
refaia  eoatiymniB  to  Hi  indlaato  a  foroar  mafaltiidi 
aad  faaaoitaaoa  wbkh  do  aol  now  aiklt  bafcit  k 
ititl  a  buipB and  Mpakai  ptoai*  Itkaptaftkai<ni 
tba  Gieat  laaha  nDtoaafar  IfaflwaT.  It  bMaak 
walk  on  tbailw  Pawa^  wppMad  ran  a  anblor* 
nnaaa  Uka    Poa  IM^^^ 

AKBON,  a  town  la  Iba  TJ^tod  aioto^  oipild  if 
Sonanil  ooan^,  Obk  on  Iba  Obfo  aad  Ma  Onn^ 
aad  on  tba  Clevetoad  aad  aaaaarlUa  Bailvay^  100 
mfl«e  north  aart  of  Coknabaa  It  ooenpko  an  ela> 
TatcU  dto  aboal  400  faol  aboro  tba  fafdof  Laka 
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Erie;  and  beinjjf  fumiahed  witb  ample  water-power 
by  the  Little  Cay&hogftj  poesesnes  a  number  «f  large 
flour-milla,  na  weO  aa  two  woollen  factories,,  and 
manufactures  of  ciirda^  stoTea,  And  flteam-enjfiiiea. 
In  the  vicinity  extenflive  beda  of  minersd  paint  are 
worked,  Thero  is  also  a  bloat- furnace.    Pop.  10,006. 

AKSU,  a  town  of  Eaat«m  Turkestan,  3Q0  miles 
eftBt  by  Bcotb  of  Kaabgar.  It  U  Bituatedi  in  the  valley 
of  Ibe  AkBU,  at  tlj«  tennlnation  of  a  road  leading 
acrcis.^  the  Tbian  Sb&Ji  MountainB,  by  &  pass  more 
thftii  10,000  feet  bigb»  to  the  province  or  district  of 
111,  witb  which  it  comes  on  lui  extensive  trade.  It 
is  a  floumbing  pl»oe,  being  much  resorted  to  by  cara- 
vans from  all  parts^  and  beln^  a  convenient  place  of 
excbong^o  for  the  merchants  of  Russia,  China,  and 
Tartary.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloth  and  saddlery.  Aksu  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Kaabgar  and  Yorkand,  and 
the  ruler  of  Ka«teni  Turk^^tan  aljso  re«ide«  here  ooca- 
aionaOy.  In  1711)  it  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake^  and  in  the  be^^nning  of  the  present 
century  sufiered  severely  from  an  inundation,  by 
which  liOOO  persons  periabed.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
mlue  of  rubles  near  Aksu,  but  not  worked.  The 
|)OpiiIation  may  be  estimated  at  upwmrls  of  30^000, 

AKYAB,  a  seaport  of  British  Birmah^  capital  of 
the  province  of  Arraoau,  founded  in  1820.  It  fttamh) 
on  the  west  side  and  near  the  moutb  of  the  Kolladan 
or  Akyah  River,  and  from  its  situation  posaesaes 
great  trading^facilitieg,  one  prind|>al  article  exported 
being  rice  of  on  excellent  tjuality.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  enjoys  direct  steam  communicatiun 
with  Calcwtta.     Pop.  (1872),  15,281. 

ALABAMA,  a  river  in  North  America,  formed 
near  Mnntgumery,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  by  the 
junction  of  the  C<X)sa  and  the  Tallapoosa.  It  flows 
west  arut  then  south  to  its  junction  witb  the  Tombig- 
bee,  about  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay,  when  it 
aasnmea  the  name  of  the  Mobile^  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico.  Steamboats 
ascend  to  Montgomery,  320  miles;  but  the  navigation 
b  interrupted  during  the  season  of  low  water.  Some 
of  the  largest  cotton  plantations  €if  America  are  eita- 
ated  on  its  bonks. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  on  the 
tjast  by  Georgia^  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Mississippi,  Its 
greatest  lenj^h  from  north  to  south  is  31VA  miles;  its 
uniform  length  between  Tennessee  and  Florida  277 
QiileB;  its  greatest  breadth  200  milea;  and  its  area 
60,722  square  miles.  The  southern  port  of  the  state, 
which  bonlera  on  the  Gulf  of  Meadco  and  Morida* 
over  a  space  of  60  or  60  milea  in  widths  is  low  and 
level,  and  wooded  with  pine,  cypress,  and  loblolly; 
the  middle  is  hilly,  with  some  tracts  of  level  sand  or 
pmii'ics;  the  north  is  broken  and  mounUiinoua.  The 
district  is  intersected  by  the  rivers  Alabama,  Tora- 
bigbee,  Mobile,  Black  Warrior,  Cooea^  Tallapooaai 
Tennessee,  Chataboocbee,  Penlido,  and  Uabawha, 
some  of  which  are  navigabltj  by  steamers  for  several 
hundred  miles.  The  soil  is  various,  being  in  some 
plooes,  particularly  in  the  souths  sandy  and  barren^ 
in  others  fertile.  On  the  marjtriu  of  the  rivers  there 
Is  some  rich  land;  beyond,  the  gruund  is  low,  wet, 
and  interspersed  with  stagnant  (hxiIs.  Next  to  this 
river  swamp,  and  elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it, 
there  lies  an  extensive  tracit  of  level  land,  comi>oeed 
of  a  black  rich  mould,  and  covered  with  wof>d.  To 
this  Buooeed  the  prairiet — wide-»prt*iuling  plains,  or 
gently  tmdulating  laDd^  without  timber,  and  clothed 
with  grass,  herbage,  and  flowers.  The  climate  in  the 
south  of  the  bott<'m  land  skirting  the  rivers,  and  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  mu»4ei  ahoaU  of  the 
Tensessee,   k  tmbsfldthy.      in  the   more  elevated 


parts  it  IS  more  salnbrions,  the  wlnten  beiag  vill 
and  the  summers  tempered  by  breeses  from  fha G*  " 
of  Mexico.     Its  staple  productian  is  oottotv,  vpa^ 
cially  in  the  south,  where  rice  and  sngsr  sn  skt 
grown;  in  the  north  the  csereals  (above  oU  ms^)  lit 
the  principal  crops;  bat  tobaceo  ia  also  an  objaeld!; 
cultivation.     In  the  north-eastern  pan  ol  the  itate 
there  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  and  lead  ots,  nai&> 
ganese,  ochre,  beautiful  marble,  gxamte,  sud  cW; 
but  these  are  not  yet  worked  to  any  ooniidfltshls 
extent,  olthotigh  the  coal  and  iron  am  not  slkfsUtt 
neglected.     The  trade  and  shippifig  of  tlie 
by  no  means  unimportant,  and  nave  been  < 
thriving  since  1870,     The  forstgn  ta*de  is 
trated    in   Mobile,   wbere   ocvttoii    is   the  i 
ex|H>rt,  aitbouj^'h  much  wood  is  aent  to  Cubs,  sad 
considerable  i|uau titles   of   cedar   timbefs  are  dfr- 
spatcbed  to  the  north. 

The  legislative  power  of  Alabama  is  nested  ias 
senate,  consisting  ol  thirty-three  memben  tiseisi 
for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every  two  ymg% 
and  a  bouse  of  repreflentativea^  ooosistiag  of  lOO 
members  elected  for  two  years,  chosen  by  uniTcnf 
snffrftge^  and,  together,  forming  the  Gtnernl  A$Kmlkif 
of  the  state.  Tbe  governor,  in  whom  the  executivt 
power  is  vested,  is  elected  for  two  years.  TTm*  iUte 
sends  eight  representatives  to  the  chamber  of  dep^ 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  Its  pdadpal 
tomms  are  Moutg(»mery,  now  the  seat  of  gotrniaUBSiL 
and  Mobile,  the  chief  port  Fop.  in  18G0,  &64^M: 
in  1870,  996,992;  in  looU,  l,2t>2,344, 

ALABAMA,  Thk,  a  war- vessel  which  bcUmgsil 
to  the  Confederate  Statet*  of  America  daring  the  dfi) 
war  of  1861-(J5,  and  which  inflicted  great  danufe 
npon  the  shipping  of  the  Federal  States,  hasdM 
giving  rise  t*^  a  claim  for  damages  by  the  UmM 
States  upon  Britain.  The  Alabama  was  built  for  ih 
Confederate  govemment  in  1862  by  the  Messa 
Laird  of  Birkenhead,  and  was  a  wooden  screw  itesm^ 
vessel  with  two  engines  of  350  horse-power  esdi, 
barque-rigged^  1040  tons  burden,  and  pierced  for 
twelve  guns.  She  was  commanded  by  Csptiin 
Raphael  Semmea,  who  had  previously,  when  in  ooa^ 
inond  of  the  Svmt^r^  made  himself  notoiiotis  by  \k 
deatnictii'ui  of  American  shipping.  While  »h«  mi 
being  built  her  destination  was  carefully  conc«d«ii> 
bnt  before  she  was  quite  finished  it  had  o(»ed  eol 
that  she  was  intend^  for  a  Confederate  war-v^^aaii, 
and  the  minister  of  the  Ignited  States,  laying  ^ 
dence  tending  to  prove  tbi«  before  the  Birttish 
ment,  re<^ucated  that  she  should  be  detaiai 
crown  lawyers,  after  some  delay,  pronoanood 
of  her  detention,  in  order  that  the  case 
investigated  before  a  court  of  law;  but  by 
the  vessel  was  gone,  having  left  England  on 
day  on  which  she  \\m  to  be  seised.  She 
her  armoment  (eight  32-pounden>  and  stofes 
Azores,  took  her  commander,  Captttn  Sem&aei^ 
board,  and  was  now  named  the  AfabamOf  haria^ 
hitherto  been  known  umply  as  *  No.  290 ' — her  num- 
ber in  the  list  of  vesseb  constnicted  bj  Measra.  Laird. 
She  now  c«immenced  her  de«tructi?e  career,  captur- 
ing and  burning  merchant  veaaela  (tluefe  being  ii» 
Confederate  port  open  for  their  dispoaal),  till  she  waa 
sunk  in  a  fight  with  the  Federal  steamer  Kmrmrft, 
off  C*berbourg  harbour,  June  19,  16<S4-  Capt^ 
Semmes  and  many  of  her  crew  were  saved,  partly 
by  the  boats  of  her  opponent*  partly  by  an  Kngiirffr 
yacht.  English  lawyers  <iid  not  consider  tiist  ii* 
had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  law  in  allowing  tbf» 
Alahmna  to  escape,  or  in  our  relationa  wilh  cifacr' 
Confederate  cruisers  (though  perhaps  our  aeatiali^ 
laws  may  have  been  somewhat  defective);  but  1mm 
Americans  have  held  that  it  was  by  our  Dec^^geod^ 
that  the  loss  to  their  shipping  was  caused,  and  eadj^ 
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Jl  to  hold  us  liable  for  daiiiAgiefl, 

I  •ecoBut  of  the  injury  it  hjwi  inflicted,  bot 
^  Aooooni  of  the  lou  that  the  Federals  b»d 
from  ▼arioQB  other  vetiak  belonging  to  the 
sniea,  th^  had  dUiar  been  btiilt^  supplied, 
Brecriiitad  in  English  porta  or  waters.  After  a 
|iuAl  desl  of  diplomiitic  correspondence^  and  various 
■ttcimpti  mt  A  Kttlement,  it  wab  at  lait  a^eed 
btweou  llue  ooimtry  and  the  United  SUtes  (by 
iPMJy  of  Mmj  8,  1$71,  m  which  BrlUin  accepted 
te*»  new  mles  having  a  retroepective  action^  defin- 
dutiaa  of  neutrmla  in  ttich  caAes  aa  those 
the  suhjecl  of  those  negotiationB)  to 
aes  of  both  partiei  to  arbitration — the 
^  five  in  nnmber,  to  be  named  by  Britain^ 
r  Ftiited  Statue.  Switaerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil, 
amicable  aettiement  now  seemed  at  hand,  but 
itMtma  datma  proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
naUm  by  the  American  government,  not 
r  ^nci  loasea,  hut  for  indirect  Iombs,  caused 
I  of  the  AJakfama  and  other  cruisers, 
/  the  general  ccmduct  of  Britain  daring 
for  some  time  rendered  tbie  good  result 
These  claims  being  at  once  dinUowed  by 
on,  who  met  at  Geneva  in  September, 
ijadlcatbn  proceeded,  and  on  the  14tb  uf 
\  month  an  award  was  given  finding  Great 
'  Ue  to  the  United  States  in  damages  to  the 
15,500,000  dollars,  or  about  £3,229,166. 
y Kills  oa  Bocount  of  whose  acts  the  damagee 
(  awsniod  were  the  Alabama^  Florida^  and  Shtn- 
See  OffioiJil  Correspondence  on  the  Claims 
\  to  tlie  Al^)aitui  (Irondon.  1567);  American 
the  AUbama  (Kew  York,  1870);  and 
jWoa  iniMrtiale  enr  la  quettfon  de  1' Alabama, 
lyBfaatecbU  (BerUn,  1870). 

ALAJIA8TEE,  a  name  applied  to  two  eubetances, 
fteeae  *  ■talagmitic  or  stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime, 
Ibe  sAher  a  kind  of  gypsom  or  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
Ant  is  often  called  oriental  alabaster,  and  is  that 
vhkh  b  meniioned  In  the  New  Testament.  It 
aissi  Id  GSTet  in  limeetone  mountains,  and  is  a  trona- 
boal  «ton«  ol  a  yeUowbh  milky  colour  or  of  a  dcej»er 
tfiBoloi  yeUiOW,  and  someliiues  marked  with  liji^bter 
_4Mdvker  stMks  like  an  onyx.  It  is  found  in  the 
^^  Antipkroa,  the  Baumann's  cave  in  the  Hartz, 
r  worked  in  the  province  of  Gran  in  Algeria. 
aalahaster  hausafine  granular  testture,  and 
[ly  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  is  softer  than  the 
r  alabister,  indeed  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scooped 
^vitfa  the  naik;  while  the  other  kind  cannot  be  so 
Initsl  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  iu 
{TMt  sbitndance  and  of  pecnliariy  excellent  quality 
,  |o  Tuicsiiy.  In  Englana  it  is  found  prtncipolly  in 
9  and  Staffordshire;  but  it  U  also  to  be  met 
I  other  counties  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
lioalds  and  caste  from  statues  and  other 
'"vipituiw  ate  fonned  from  this  valuable  material, 
*ttd  lias  a  very  itronff  cement  for  the  use  of  the 
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on  to  form  the  close  joints  of  marble ; 

!se  it  moch,  particularly  for  mould - 
Many  museums  contain  ancient 
J*?  articles  of  alabaster,  for  which  the 

***•*  — 1 1  thk  material 

^J  ime  province  of  Brazil,  deriv- 

^  i'^'  »us  intercommunicating  lakes 

lor  %i,k^  tt  i»  tiutcd*  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
*w  *i*t  bj  the  province  of  Pemambuco,  on  the 
J*!^  bj  that  of  Scrgipe  del  Roy,  and  on  the  east  by 
•■jAtkirtic;  aiea,  \\M<i  sfiuore  miles.  This  pro- 
!^  W  ieveral  lakea,  none  uf  them  of  great  extent, 
*'^4>*nied  by  a  great  variety  of  birds;  and  in  the 
y  ■svaril  fidget  of  hilla,  none  of  them  of  great 
^*vilkii^  hot  generallj  well  wooded,  and  inhabited 
^i^«]idiiice  ^  game,  ounces,  macaws,  &c    Fr^^m 


the  extent  of  surface  covered  by  lakes  and  by  forests 
the  climate  of  Alagoos  is  on  the  whole  moiut.  The 
plains  near  the  sea  are  generally  sandy,  and  not  very 
fertile;  buiitdand  the  soil  is  gooil^  pro<iucing,  besidee 
tobacco,  cott<m,  and  au^'ar,  which  are  escported  to 
Bahia  and  Pemambuco,  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  mangoee, 
oranges,  jack-fruit,  and  abandanoe  ^if  tine  timl>er 
used  for  ship-building  in  the  above-named  [^lorts  and 
in  MoqeiOh  The  forests  furnish  excellent  building 
and  dye  woode,  and  muth  ijiecacuanha.  Limestone, 
granite,  and  various  kinds  of  clay  abound  in  the  pro- 
vince.    Pop.  in  1872,  348,009. 

ALAGOAS,  a  dty  and  seaport  tif  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  ou  the  coaut  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea 
namt^d  IVIiindau,  and  about  20  miles  distant  from 
Mo^cio.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
being  adorned  with  lofty  njango-trees^  has  on  ex* 
tremely  picturesque  appearance  when  viewed  from  a 
distance,  but  does  not  improve  on  a  nearer  inspecTtioii. 
The  town  has  fallen  off  since  the  iteat  of  local  govern- 
ment was  transferred  in  18S9  to  Ma^eio,  and  la  now 
to  a  great  extent  deserted. 

ALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Gordon  d' Alois, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ce venues^  in  the  department  of 
Ganl,  87  miles  north-west  of  Manteilles.  It  has  few 
buildings  of  any  consequcuoe,  and  owra  it  prosperity 
to  the  seams  of  coal  and  iron  in  its  vicinity.  Both 
ore  worked  to  some  extent,  and  there  ore  also  exten- 
sive lead-mines.  The  principal  manufactures  ore 
gloss,  silk,  and  leather.  The  chalybeate  spriugs  in 
the  vicinity  have  many  visitors  during  the  autumn 
montba.     Pop.  16,126, 

ALAJUELA,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the 
state  of  Costa  Hico,  25  miles  north-west  of  Cartogo. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  a  hanrW>me  appearance,  and 
are  embowered  among  trees.  It  is  connected  by  a 
j^rxid  road  with  the  [>ort  of  Puntas  Arenas.  The 
iDhabitautB,  about  10,000,  are  chietiy  employed  in  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane. 

ALAMANNl,  Liucii,  a  famous  Italian  poet, born 
at  Hurence  in  1495,  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distill giUNhed  families  of  the  republic.  His  father 
was  zenlou^ly  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Medict, 
aud  he  himself  stood  iu  high  favour  with  the  Cardinal 
Glulio,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  Pope  I^eo  X.; 
but  coneeiviug  himjiclf  to  have  been  injured,  be  joined 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  the  cardinal. 
Tlie  plaii  was  diaoovei^;  Alamauni  fled  to  Venice; 
and  when  thp  cardinal  ascended  the  papal  choir,  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  he  took  refuge  in  France, 
But  the  misfortunes  which  befell  this  jjope  giving 
Flore nc«  an  oppwrtunity  to  become  free,  Alomanni 
returned  thitlver  in  1527.  His  country  sent  bim  on 
an  Gtuboasy  to  Genoa.  Here  he  became  the  friend  of 
Andrea  Doria,  vrith  whose  fleet  he  went  to  Spain. 
Charles  V.  soon  after  sailed  in  the  same  fleet  from 
Spain  to  Italy  to  arrange  the  afifain  of  Florence  and 
subject  it  to  the  Medici  After  this  new  revolution 
Alanionni,  proscribed  by  the  Duke  Alensandro,  went 
to  France  (1530),  where  the  favours  of  Francis  1,  re* 
tiiine<l  him-  Here  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
bis  works.  The  long  esteemed  him  so  highly  that 
after  the  peace  of  C^respy  in  1544  he  sent  turn  ae 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Alamauni 
discharged  his  oihce  with  great  skill  He  was  held 
in  like  estimation  by  Henry  II,,  who  also  employed 
him  in  several  negotiations.  He  followed  the  court 
and  waa  with  it  at  Aml^oise,  when  ho  was  attacks  I 
with  dysentery,  which  terminated  his  life  in  16itJ, 
His  principal  works  are  Opero  Toscane,  a  collection 
of  his  iiiiiiur  poems  (eclu^^es,  paalms,  satires,  elegies, 
fables,  Ac),  part  in  hendecaayUabic  blank* verse  \icr»i 
9cioUi\  the  invention  of  which  l&  contested  witli  bira 
by  Trissino;  a  didactic  pot;m,  1^  Coltivauone,  to  which 
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De  b  moetly  indebted  for  his  fame;  Girone  il  Cortese, 
a  heroic  fvoeiu  in  tweatv*fnur  cantos  from  an  old 
French  poem  of  the  eame  name;  L'Avarchide,  on  epic 
in  which  he  describes,  in  a  few  happy  imitatioiu  of 
Homer,  the  idege  of  the  dtj  of  Bourges  (Avaricom)^ 
likewiM  in  twonty-four  cantos;  Flora^  a  oomedj  in 
triple  rbjrmcB  {vtrsi  Mdruecioli);  and  a  number  of 
epigram  B.  An  edition  of  hia  works,  edited  by  Hal' 
f:ielli,  appeared  at  Florence  in  two  vola,  in  1359. 
The  writings  of  Alamanni  are  recommended  by  eaBO, 
perBpietiity,  and  purity  of  style,  but  often  want 
strength  and  puetic  elevaUoD. 

Aland  (pronotmced  Olajtd)  Islands,  a  group 
of  about  eigfhty  islanda  and  ialcts,  situated  between 
the  Gidf  of  Butljnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Golf  of  Finland;  area,  46S  S!|uare  miles* 
The  navigation  amongat  them  ie  rendered  difHcult 
by  the  uarrowneea  and  shallownesM  of  the  channels. 
The  principal  islands  are  Aland*  which  is  the  largest^ 
and  ^ves  name  to  the  group,  Lemland,  Lumparland, 
lEkeroo,  FogloOj  Kumlinge,  Braendoo^  Vordoe,  and 
Hanooe.  The  whule  gi-oup  ia  compoaed  mainly  of 
red  granite,  with  here  and  there  strata  of  red  marl 
and  limestone.  Aland,  distant  about  30  mil cai  from 
the  Swedish  coastj  is  25  mOes  long  and  alx^ut  22 
broftd.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are  raised  here,  ae 
in  Bome  of  the  other  islands,  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  island 
there  is  a  harbour  capiable  of  containing  the  whole 
Russian  fleet.  The  inhabitants  employ  themselves 
to  a  great  extent  in  fishing  and  catching  seals, 
which  abound  oti  their  coasts.  The  chief  towns 
are  Aland,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  the  EiuHiianB,  and  CaHtelholm,  with  the 
mioB  of  a  citadel.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  of 
Swedish  extraction.  The  islands  formerly  belonged 
to  Sweden,  but  are  now  included  ia  the  government 
of  Finland,  having  been  ceded  to  Husaia  in  1809. 
Fop.  estimated,  at  16,000,  of  whom  l^0l>0  belong  to 
the  Island  of  Aland, 

AIDANT,  or  Axans,  one  of  the  warlike  tribes  which 
ml^^rated  from  Asia  westward  at  the  time  of  the 
ileciiue  of  the  Rotuan  Empire.  They  are  first  met 
with  in  the  region  east  of  Mount  Caucasus,  where 
Pomf>ey  fought  with  tliem.  From  this  centre  they 
spread  over  the  south  of  mo^lern  Hussia  to  the  oon^ 
fines  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  were  engaged  in 
war  T^ith  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  were 
defeated  by  Arrian,  the  general  of  that  emperor. 
Matcub  Aurelius  harl  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
out  of  the  empire,  and  Tacitus  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them  (275  A.D.).  About  a  century  later  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  I^ower  Danube  were  conquered  by  the 
HiULS,  after  which  most  of  them  joined  the  r&vag" 
ing  expeditions  of  that  pet^pte.  They  acoompauied 
Shadagais  on  Ms  march  into  Italy,  and  after  hia 
defeat  they  settled  first  on  the  Rhine,  afterwards 
(about  411)  in  modem  Portugal.  Being  there  oom- 
pletely  defeated  by  the  Yiaig^oths,  they  joined  the 
Vandals,  among  whom  they  become  lost  to  historj, 

ALARCON  y  MENDOZA,  Bon  Juan  Ruiz  de, 
one  of  the  moat  distinguished  dramatic  pieta  of  Spaiu, 
though  in  modem  times  his  merits  have  been  some- 
what unaccountably  overlooked.  He  was  horn  at 
Tasoo  in  Meicloo  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  came  to  Europe  about  1622.  In 
ld2S  he  published  two  volumes,  one  containing  enght 
and  another  twelve  dramas.  They  are  all  charac- 
terised by  numerous  poetical  beauti^.  One  of  them, 
called  La  Verdad  Sospechosa,  furnished  Comoille 
with  the  grouDdwork  and  greater  part  of  the  sulistance 
of  the  ilenteur.  He  died  in  1039.  A  German 
version  of  this  play  is  to  be  funnd  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Spanisches  Theater  of  Rapps,  (Hild^ 
biu^haiiBeii,  1S69). 


ALAKD,  Mabiz  Joseph  Louis^  bom  at  TobJoiw 
in  1779,  became  an  army  surgeoo  in  17^1^  retmad 
to  Paris  and  took  his  deigrse  is  1803^  and  aftamidi 
rose  gradually  during  the  oonme  of  m  lo^g  life  to  tihs 
summit  of  his  profesaioo.  He  waa  for  m  kng  time 
chief  editor  of  the  Ballettn  des  Scienees  M^eBcsIm^ 
and  pu  billed  several  medical  works  of  blg^  npBlBr 
tioD.     He  died  in  1850, 

ALARIC,  King  of  the  Visigotlu,  oqa  of  tiie  o» 
queroi«  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire.  Hislary&it 
mentions  him  alwut  A.D.  395  ^tibree  yean  befoit  he 
was  elected  king),  when  the  Goths  wens  united  wHb 
the  armies  of  Theodoaas  the  Great  in  order  io  Rpd 
the  Htma,  who  menaced  the  Western  Empim.   TUa 
alliance  diacloaed  to  AlAric  the  weakneas  of  the  Fniwi 
Empire,  wad  inspired  him  with  the  reeolnticai  of  al^ 
tacking  it  himself.    The  dissensioDa  between  the  t»» 
B<irtns  and  successors  of  Theodoaiiu^  ArcadinB  and 
Honoriua,  and  their  ministers,  Rufinna  and  Slilicisi, 
facilitated  the  execution  of   his  poxpoacw    Be  fint 
attacked  Arcadius  io  the  East,  but  when  S^idio^tbt 
minister  of  Honorius,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  aailan 
pro\iuces  the  jealousy  of  Arcadius  led  biixi  to  ttab 
peace  with  Alaric,  and  even  to  appoint  him  govtxaur 
of  Eastern  Illyria.     Alaric  then  invaded  Italy^  hot 
the  brave  Stilicho  routed  him  first  at  PoUeiiy^s 
town  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stun  sud 
Tanarus,  and  afterwartls  near  the  naodem  TeroQa 
Both  battles  were  fought  in  403.     A  few  jtaa  lakr 
he  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  Stilicho^,  a  oaoapact 
with  Honorius,  cxi^nformably  to  which  be  ma  te  sd* 
vanoe  to  Epirus,  and  from  thence  to  attadk  Arcai£isv 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Stilicho, reoeatiD^  fa 
hia  services  a  sum  of  4000  lbs*  of  gold  yeariy.    After 
the  death  of  Stilicho,  however,  the  Romiaagi^vertmieat 
reftifled  to  carry  out  this  a>mpact^  whereupon  Alsrie 
advanced  with  an  army  to  Italy  and  inTestod  Bcaat 
(408).     The  dty  was  saved  only  by  <ioqerfnting  Ib 
pay  a  heavy  raoaom.    Negotiations  took  plifoa  be- 
tween   HoQorius   in   Ravenna   and   Alaric,  irith  i 
view  of  puttlug  an  end  to  the  war;  bat  the  partis 
could  not  agree,  and  Alario  besieged  Rome  a  stiaoood 
time  (409).    By  cutting  dS  the  supplies  of  the  city  h« 
soon  compelled  a  capitulalnon,  by  virtue  of  which  Iha 
senate  declared  the  prefect  of  the   city,  Attalut, 
emperor  instead  of  Honoriua     But  Attalus  eriace^ 
ao  little  prudence  that  Alaric  obliged  him  pubhdj 
to  resign  the  empty  dignity.   Negotiations  again  look 
place  with  Honorius,  hut  were  jw  unanooeMfnl  as  the 
former,  and  Alaric  besieged   Rome  for  the  third 
time.    The  city  baring  been  delivered  into  hia  hasA 
by  the  treachery  of  some  slaves,  the  Goths  peaaferafeBd 
into  it,  sacked  it,  burned  a  part  of  it,  and  deatzoyed 
a  great  t|uatitity  of  ancient  works  of  art  (410>»     Bat 
the  moderation  of    Alaric  is   praised    becuase  he 
gave  ordi^rs  t^>  spare  the  churches  and  thoee  whe  hid 
fled  t'J  them   for  shelter.     The  treasarea  ooJleotaJ 
during  a  thousand  years  from  all  quartett  beoiBS 
the  prey  of  the  barbarians.    Alaric  left  Bome  after  a 
residenoe  of  eix  days,  with  the  view  of  redncing  Sidly 
and  Africa,  but  death  overtook  him  at  Coseni^  a 
Calahrian  town,  a.i>.  410.      Rome  and   Italy  ode- 
bratod  public  festivals  on  the  occasion,  Sicily  end 
Africa  saw  themselves  freed  from  imminent  dagger, 
and  the  world  enjoyed  a  moment  of  peace.     Boi  the 
man^  of  desolation  was  soon  renewed;  the  faai~ 
had  learned  tbe  way  to  Rome;  Alario  had 
them  the  wealoiees  of  the  former  queen  of  the 

ALARIC  II.,  King  of  the  VisigDths  inm  l^{ 
i)07  A.D.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the 
ions  of  the  Visigoths  were  at  their  greatest 
embracing  three- fourths  of  the  modem  Spain  i 
Western  Gaul  to  the  south  of  the  liOirQi  Hit 
was  Toulouse.  He  M'as  a  good  ruler,  bot  was 
a  warlike  disposition,  and  when  Clovis  made  hia  con- 
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in  Gvil  stnigbt  nitber  to  oome  to  »  peaceful 
waaet^tmnding  inlh  him  than  to  naiat  him  by  force 
of  anus.  On  one  occasion  be  had  a  meeting'  with 
Cfevia  on  an  ialand  in  the  Loire,  but  it  had  no  other 
nBoU  than  to  free  Cloris  from  the  danger  of  Wing 

'in  the  near  whila  be  was  engaged  with  hia 
in  the  eMt;  onoe  he  bad  &irly  eitabUahed 

hk  hk  ooiu|ueata  in  Northern  and  Eaatem  Gaul 
ht  determiaed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  the  Yifli- 
fBlh^  alleging  that  'be  coald  not  heax  to  see  a  part 
ef  Qmui  in  the  handa  of  Arians,*  aa  the  VisigothB  at 
that  time  were.  Thia  invaaion  was  favoored  by  the 
orlhwlox  dergy  throughout  Gaul,  even  thoee  who 
vera  anlijectB  el  Ahui<^  althoqgh  they  were  treateil 
W  him  with  perfect  tderatien.  In  the  battle  of 
Voqglj  or  VoiuUd,  not  far  from  Poictiars  (5071, 
Aluic  waa  aUin  and  hia  army  completely  defeated, 
na  gnmiiit  part  of  hia  dominions  in  Gaul  fell  in  con- 
into  the  hands  of  dovia.  The  Breviarium 
m  oode  of  laws  derived  exdaxively  from 

mntnUL  waa  compiled  by  a  body  of  Koaia.Q 

prended  over  by  a  Viaigothic  coant,  at  the 
*  of  tbia  King  Alarie. 
ALA-SHEHR  (ancient  Philadelphia)^  a  town  in 
Turkey  in  A*ia,  in  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  76  miles  east 
of  Smyrna,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  northem  slope  of 
Mmmit  TiDoltts»  famona  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  fint 
CWrtim  chorchas.  It  is  of  great  esctent,  but  the 
hflOBsa  ava  mean,  and  the  aireeta  narrow  and  dirty. 
A  vast  number  of  interesting  remains  of  antic[uity 
are  acatiennl  about  the  town^  consisting  of  fragments 
of  bsMiliful  columns,  saroopbagi,  fnuntainii^  kc. 
fUadelphia  was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus, 
hi^g  off  Pergamoa,  and  Is  stilly  under  its  modem 
auyne^  ft  place  of  some  importance,  being  much 
iMOileJ  to  by  caravana  going  to  and  returning  from 
SmymsL  It  did  out  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
tiU  ISSfO,  after  it  bad  resisted  twenty  sieges  It  was 
the  last  important  town  of  Asia  Minor  that  was  cap* 
ni.    Pop.  15,000. 

AT^ftgA^  ft  territory  belonging  to  the  TTnitcfl 
Lpiialng  aU  that  portion  el  the  north- west 
ef  North  America  which  lies  we^t  of  the  l^lat 
SKvidiati  of  weat  lonjdtude^  torrether  with  an  irre- 
gvjar  atrip  of  coast-land  (and  the  adjacent  islands) 
aonth  to  laL  54*  40'  H.,  and  lying  between 
territoriea  and  the  Pacific.     It  also  in- 

tlia  Aleutiaa  Islands.    The  total  area  is  com- 

■i  577*390  aqtiare  mile»,  of  which  the  islands 
than  30,000.  The  territory  is  watered 
hf  almnl  riv«i%  the  prLnei[>al  of  which  are  the 
zttkeo  iftd  the  Koskoquim,  the  former  a  river  of 
mat  length.  Hie  prindpal  mountAins  of  Alaska 
m  aonth  of  the  Yukon,  and  chiedy  follow  the  coast 
liae^  {oraouig  In  tbe  Peninaula  of  AHaaka  a  rugged 
IsKskboDe.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  volcazdo 
|WMfc^  ten  of  which  are  active.  Mounts  St  Eliaa 
(15^000  feet),  Fairweather,  and  Crillon  are  the  loftiest 
asunmtta.  The  diinate  of  the  interior  is  very  severe 
ia  wuiter«  but  in  summer  the  beat  is  intense.    The 

of  tbe  Partfif  rf^efft  districts  is  mild  bat  moist, 

inthesoutfi  intolerably  rainy/     Alaaka 

eicoeL  .  in  particular  the  yellow 

{CcAnu  ^'.u*A«. -«».-*>»  the  most  valuable  wood 
tm  the  Padfic  coast.  Kumbers  of  fur-bearing  animals 
^ihahtt  the  odaals  or  the  interior,  such  as  the  furnieal, 
Iter,  beavei^  fox,  mink,  marten,  kc ;  and  the  fur 
[!e  his  1of»g  been  valnable.  Tbe  coasts  and  rivers 
•war  1,  salmon,  and  other  fish.     The  abori* 

g;in;*  lS  coniiiiit  of  Ksqaimaux  or  allied  tribes 

and  iiKAXAiinw  Alaska  formerly  belonged  to  Kuiisia, 
hm  waa  Biada  over  to  the  United  Sutcs  in  1667  by 
aale  lor  a  aom  of  7,200,000  dollars.  The  seat  of 
foeemmcnt  is  New  Archangel  on  Sitka  lelaud,  but 

'is  not  yet  folly  organized  as  a  territory, 


but  belongs  to  tbe  military  department  of  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  boa  its  centre  at  Son  I'rancitico.  In 
1870  tbe  popolaUon  was  given  at  70,161,  the  Indiana 
being  estimated  at  7 0,0 00;  in  1830  tbe  tutai  waa  re- 
turned at  30,146, 

ALATi^R,  a  town  in  KuB8h^  in  the  government 
of  Simbirak  and  82  miles  w.n.w,  of  the  town  of 
Simbirsk,  at  the  conBuence  of  the  Alatyr  with  the 
Sura.  The  houses  are  oonstructed  of  wood.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  Pop.  8035.  — 
The  river  Alatyr  risea  in  the  government  of  Penza, 
flows  eaat  through  part  of  Novgorod;  and,  in  Sim- 
birsk, falla  into  the  Sura,  at  the  town  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  125 
miles. 

ALAVA,  a  billy  province  in  tbe  north  of  Spain, 
one  of  tbe  three  Basque  provinces,  bounded  north  by 
Biscjiy,  north- enst  by  Guipuzooo,  ea.«it  by  Navarre, 
south  by  Old  Ciiistile,  and  west  by  Sxuitauder;  area, 
1207  square  miles,  l^he  general  features  of  this  • 
province  are  very  rugged,  branches  of  the  great 
Pyrenean  chain  ramifying  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  forming  a  natural  botmdary  between 
Alava  and  the  other  two  Baai^ue  provinces— Biscay 
and  Gmpuzcoo.  The  slope  ot  the  province  is  tK>uth- 
ward  towards  the  Ebro^  which  bounds  it  on  the  south. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  oak^  chestnut,  holly, 
pine,  and  other  hardy  timber,  and  the  valleys  yield 
various  gnduB,  eap&cially  maize,  tbe  staple  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  and  abundance  of 
fruits  of  excellent  quality.  Wine  is  plentiful,  but 
inferior.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  hus- 
bandry, but  several  iron  and  copper  mines  are 
worked,  and  inexhaustible  salt  Bpnngs  fumiiih  an 
important  article  of  export.  Education  is  IJttlu 
attended  to,  partly  from  the  children  being  too  early 
sent  to  labour,  and  partly  owing  to  the  peculiar  pre- 
judices  of  tbe  people,  who,  priding  themselves  on 
nobility  of  birth,  resent  as  on  insult  any  attempt  to 
correct  their  moral  defioieucies.  The  capital  w  A^it- 
ttjrio.     Pop.  103,320.     See  Basques  and  Bzscat. 

ALB,  a  clerical  vestment  worn  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  priests  while  oflidatin4>^  in  the  more  i^olemn 
functions  of  divine  service.  It  ia  a  long  robe  of  white 
linen  reaching  to  the  feet,  bound  round  the  waist  by 
a  cincture,  and  fitting  more  closely  to  tbe  body  than 
the  surplice. 

ALBAf  the  name  of  several  towns  in  ancient  Italy, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Alba  Loo^a^  a  con* 
siderable  city  of  Latium,  according  to  tradition  built 
by  Ascaniu^,  the  son  of  .£neas,  300  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Borne.  A  list  of  fourteen  kings  of 
Alba  Longa^  all  of  whom  bear  tbe  surname  of  S^  I  vius, 
is  altogether  unhlstoricaL  It  was  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful  city  of  Latiimi,  and  the  bead  of  a 
league  of  the  Latin  cities,  but  ultimately  fell  under 
tbe  dominion  of  Rome,  when  tbe  town  was  destroyed 
and  the  iuliabltanta  removed  to  Borne.  This  is  said 
to  have  hap[)ened  in  the  reign  of  Tnllns  Hoetilius, 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  position  on  a  long  nar- 
row ridge  of  white  limestone  between  Mons  Albonus 
or  the  Alb  AD  Blount  and  the  Lacus  Albonus,  now 
the  Lake  of  Albano.  In  later  times  the  fiite  of  the 
ancient  Alba  Longa  became  covered  with  viUaa  of 
wealthy  Romans,  whence  arose  the  munidplam  of 
Albanum,  now  Albanou  ,  There  was  also  a  city  of 
Alba,  called  Alba  Fucentia  or  Pucentio,  near  the 
Lacua  Fuclnna,  a  town  of  the  Marsi  The  cyclopean 
walls  of  the  old  town  are  still  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
preservation,  as  well  ns  several  other  auciunt  remains. 
There  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen 
also  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  AJba  Pom|)eia  in 
Liguria. 

ALBACETE,  a  town  in  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  tiie  highway  between 
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Madrid  and  CartagemL,  and  106  in  ilea  N.y,w,  of  tbe 
latter  place.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  but  treeleaa  plain. 
Tbe  iiitjet  notwortby  building  are  the  pariah  church, 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  chapter- houses ;  the 
paljK5ed6Pmo-Herm<j«o;  and  the  bull -ring'.  Albticete, 
from  its  position,  ia  a  place  of  confiidomblo  buaine^a; 
and  carries  on  trado^  both  direct  and  traiidit,  with 
Murcia,  Alicante,  Valencia,  and  Madrid,  exporting 
grain,  salfron,  and  cattle;  and  importing  codtiBb, 
eardineft,  rice,  au^^ar^  wine»  iron^  chitlia,  &c.  A  good 
deal  of  cutlery  ia  made  here,  said  t<>  be  aecoad  in 
quality  only  to  that  of  Toledo^  but  l&r  inferior  to 
Sheffield  goods.  Pop.  17»t)88.— The  province  of 
Albacete  is  partly  in  Murcia,  partly  in  New  Cajatile. 
It  has  an  area  of  ill 70  Bquare  milesi.  The  aurface  is 
considerably  varied,  presenting  In  eonie  parts  lofty 
sierras,  in  other  parts  rich  plains  and  arable  land. 
The  luaiii  occii]>atitai  is  agricultorei     Pop.  2*20,973. 

ALBA   LONGA     See  Alba, 

ALBilNI,  Fhancesco,  a  famoua  painter,  bom  at 
Bohtgna  in  1j57S,  entered  the  achool  of  DionyHius 
Calvaert.  a  Flemish  painter,  who  bad  a  great  reputa^ 
tion  in  Bologna.  Albatii  waa  one  of  hia  most  diatln- 
gmahed  scholars^  but  tpiitted  him  for  Ludorico  Car- 
racci,  nnder  whose  inHtruction  he  made  rapid  progreas. 
He  laboured  here  several  yeara  io  connection  with 
Domenicbino,  to  whom  he  vros  cloaely  attached  by 
frittudship  and  love  of  art;  and  some  resemblance  is 
perceptible  in  their  manner  of  colouring.  But  ia 
invention  be  aurpasaea  hii*  friend,  and  indeed  all  hiij 
rivala  of  the  aebool  of  Calva?rt.  Hia  female  forma 
Menga  places  above  those  of  all  other  paintera. 
Among  the  best  known  of  hm  compoMitiona  are  the 
Sleeping  Venus,  Diaua  in  the  Bath,  Dauau  Reclininju^ 
Galatea  on  the  Sea,  Europa  on  tbe  Bull  Scriptural 
sabjecta  be  has  len  freqaonUy  selected,  and  when  he 
has,  the  paintingfi  are  principaUy  diaticguinlied  for 
tbe  beauty  of  the  heads  of  the  angels.  He  bad  a 
n  umc rous  j^chool  in  Home  and  Bologu  il  Tb e  acholara 
of  Guido,  with  whom  he  vied,  accuaed  him  of  effe- 
luinacy  and  weakness  of  style,  and  maintained  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  give  any  dignity  to  male  figures. 
He  baa  Ijeen  called  the  Atuicrton  of  jminters.  He 
died  in  IS 00. 

ALBANIA,  an  extensive  region  in  the  south-west 
of  Turkey  in  Furope,  about  290  iiiilea  in  extreme 
length,  and  in  bremUh  varying  from  about  90  to 
about  50  milea.  It  lieii  on  tbe  Adriatic,  and  has  on 
the  north  Mt>ntenegro  and  Bosnia,  on  the  east  Rou- 
melia  and  Thessaly,  on  the  south  tbe  KIngdonji  of 
Greece.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  a  considerable 
portion  in  the  south,  inhabitetl  mainly  by  Greeks^ 
was  transferred  to  Greece,  in  accordance  with  a 
convention  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
at  the  iiiKtimco  of  the  great  powcra  in  June  1881, 
The  boundary  on  the  east  ia  formed  by  a  range  of 
tnountalna,  which,  generally  apeaking,  alao  constilutee 
the  water-abed,  and  in  the  north  U  enUed  Shar 
Daghor  Scardus ;  farther  aouth  Grammos  and  Pin- 
dus.  The  country  is  divided  from  north  to  south 
into  tipper,  Central^  and  Lower  Albania.  It  ia  com- 
jiKjaed  of  at  least  nine  ridges  of  hilla,  of  which  six 
are  in  Lower  Albania  ^the  ancient  Epirus)  and 
the  remaiuder  in  Central  and  Upper  Albania  (Al- 
bama  proper).  The  bills  in  Central  Albania  are  ooin- 
ptiratively  low,  while  those  in  Upper  Albania  are 
the  loftiest  in  the  country^  some  in  tbe  latter  district 
and  Lower  Albania  having  anow  on  them  nearly  nine 
uiunths  of  the  year.  There  are  no  large  rivere  in 
Albania,  and  in  summsr  many  of  the  streams  have 
scarcely  any  water,  or  are  even  completely  dry.  Tbe 
Driu  or  iJrino  is  the  largest  It  ia  formed  by  the 
White  Drill  rising  on  the  Jkienian  frontier,  and  the 
Black  Drin  issuing  from  Lake  Ochrida.  These  flow 
rea]vectively  from  the  north  and  aouth,  and  after  their 


junction  the  river's  course  is  west  tiH  tt  fslla  mis  thi 
Adriatic     Other  rivers  are  the  Boyaaa^  BsntiMK 
Yoyussa,  Kalamas^   and   Arta.      Albania  conlabs 
many  subterranean  streams  and  cavitiea,  with  poodi 
and  water*  oonraea  that  disappear  at  certain  MMsoa 
Tbe  highest  and  moat  beautiful  'lake  in  the  oooafeiy 
ia  that  of  Ochrida,  which  is  about  SO  miles  kii^ 
8  broad  at  tbe  widest  part,  and  lie*  2147  fed  above 
tbe  sea.     The  lake  of  Scutari,  in  Upper  Albtnia,  h 
the  largest     Geologically,  Albania  bdongi  to_^ 
cretaceous  system  of  the  Alps,  and  is  composed  chidlj 
of  nuttunulite  limea tone,  with  here  and  there  npheaved 
scbist  and  serpentine.     It  possesses,  in  ooosequecioe 
of  its  lofty  mountains  and  southem   pcntioii,  so 
extremely  varied  vegetation.     Among  its  trees  sn 
many  species  of  oak,  the  poplar,  hazel,  plane,  chsit* 
nut,  cypress,  and  laurel    The  vine  douriahA^  together 
with  the  orange,  almond,  fig,  mulberry,  and  citroa; 
maize,  wheat,  and  barley  are  cultivate<l.     Its  faoas 
oompriaet  hoBOf  wolves^  and  chamois;    aheep  aarf 
goats  are  numerouB,  espeidallj  tbe  latter;  the  b«ra 
are  excellent,  and  aasea  and   mules  are  pleDltfol 
Eagles  and  various  kinda  of  hawks  are  plentilnl,  and 
ha^H^ng  ia  a  favourite  amuaement  of  the  wealtiiy 
cbiAaea.     Bees  are  reared  everywhere;  the  oochhi^ 
insect  thrivea  in  Lower  Albania;  and  in  the  manha 
in  the  basin  of  tbe  Arta  and  near  Lake  Scutari  leecha 
are  found  in  conaiderable  numbers.     Tbe  cUmate  is 
generally  speaking,  excellent^  thoqgh  in  some  plaeei 
low  and  marshy  grounds  give  rise  to  feven  in  tbe  hot 
icaaon.     The diief  exports  of  Albania  are  liresindt, 
wool,  hidea,  grain,  timber,  oil,  salt-fiah,  cheese^  $aA 
tobacco.      The    chief    ports   are    Preveaa^   AvU»% 
and    Durazzo*      The    population    is    estimated   si 
about  1,200,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  Albaniaaa  or 
Arnauts  (see  Ahnauts),  or,  as  they  call  themseivei, 
Sk'ip€tart  (mountuneera^  with  a  certain  nomber  of 
Greeks  and  Turka»     They  are  dirided  into  Giwk 
Christians,  Roman   Catholics,  and  Mohaaunedaaii 
Though  Albania  ha")  frequently  changed  its  name, 
ita  masters,  and  its  boundaries,  a  people  have  hees 
embosomed  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  proper  iratt 
the  earliest  reoords  of  history,  whose  language  and 
habits  have  retained  unususl  traciea  of  nationslily. 
The  earliest  geographer  wbn  mentions  the  Alhani  ol 
this  district  ia  Ptolemy,  and  they  appear  in  his 
to  have  been  a  Bmall   tribe  of    lUyrianSL     In 
ninth  and  tenth  centnriea  Albania  was  induded 
the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom  established  south 
the  Danube;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1U79  that  tbn 
Albaniana  be^an  to  act  an  important  part  in  history. 
From  thia  period  they  exercised  an  important  loflH- 
euce  on  tbe  perpetual  wars  of  their  neighbouia;  bal 
in  1383  they  were  defeated  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Tnrks,  and  again  in  1478— their  last  strogsle — when 
Albania  1>ecame  a  province  of  the  TurkishoomlnxHK) 
still  maintaining,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  stnh' 
bom  independence,  which  the  Porte  haa  noTer  found 
it  possible  to  overcome, 

ALBANO,  a  city  and  lake  in  Italy,  The  dty  of 
Albano  ia  aituaied  about  15  miles  aoutib-eaat  of  Rone, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  and  on  the  w«at  border  el 
the  Ijake  of  Albano,  amid  beautiful  acenery.  It  it 
well  buitt,  and  being  (he  see  of  a  biahop  oontaioa  a 
catbedraL  Alba  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
Longa,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Republic  and  under  tbe  empire  it  formed  a  favi 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Ivomana,  Then?  aro 
remains  of  the  residence  of  Domitian,  some 
able  aepulchrea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  thv 
villas  of  the  Barberini  and  Coraini  families.  Pofc 
615S. — The  Lake  of  Albano,  situated  immedlalclj 
beneath  M«inte  Cavo  (the  Alban  Hill),  is  of  an  ofal 
form,  tS  mEoa  in  circumference.  It  is  surrounded  by 
steep  banks  of  volcanic  tufa^  rising  in  aome  parts  bJ 
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lOO  or  400  fetCt  md  hu  no  natural  outlet  It  anr- 
hm  k  900  feet  thctJ^  the  level  of  the  eeo,  %ad  its 
jipth  n  believed  to  be  great  An  artiBcial  tunnel 
«mIv  tile  ridge  of  the  western  boundary,  near  Caatel 
Ondolfo^  6000  feet  in  length,  4  feet  wide,  and  ^ 
l%li  at  the  enlnnoe,  after  whkb  it  rapidly  nar  owe, 
carneB  oil  the  vnpeifliioiia  waters  II113  tunti  wbeo  thia 
wmk  n»  erected  is  not  exactly  koown,  Ijut  it  ie  at 
leaal  SOOO  ^reve  old.  A  legend  is  related  by  Livy 
and  Dionysiuik  lo  which  credit  if  not  tisually  attached* 
«ycli  oooneote  it  with  the  siei^  of  Veii,  but  it  wa» 
yrebaUy  at  laaat  of  ae  great  oatiquity  as  is  implied 
m  thii  etory. 

ALBAXS,  St.    See  St.  Alsaks. 

ALHANY»  or  Albaikk,  the  original  Celtio  name 
Cor  Seotlaad,  latterly  reetricted  to  the  tnoimtainoiia 
,  ehiefly  oompriaiDg  the  districta  of  Glenorcby 


b  Axfylediire,  Athol  and  Breadalbane  in  Perthehire^ 
«id  apartof  Lochabcrin  InTemess-Bhire,  It  anciently 
fave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
d  Sofvyand.     See  Albiok. 

ALBANY,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 

Ibe  elBJfee  of  New  York  and  of  the  county  of  Albany, 

iHnatod  on  the  weet  bank  of  the  Hiidson,  1S2  miled 

torth  of  the  city  of  New  York.     The  Hudaon  is 

aairigafale  10  far  as  the  city,  and,  except  when  the 

Bier  la  obstructed  by  ice,  steam -boats  run  daily 

^■iiui  this  place  and  the  city  of  New  York.   The 

Irie  and  Chaniplain  Canals  form  a  j unction  at 

WHttTliet,  about  8  mllea  north  of  the  city,  and 

iidr  touted  channel  is  connected  at  Albany  with 

t  Wge  baauv  which  coven  a  surface  of  32  acres 

m  tiM  west  side  of  the  river.     These  advantagea, 

with  lines  of  railway  in  various  diroctions, 

'  Alliaoy  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in 

liba  United  States,    The  dty  carries  on  an  extensive 

teaiit  trade  with  New  York,  Boston^  Philadelphia, 

iod  other  places.     It  is  a  great  mart  for  timber.    It 

bsi  foondriea,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  other  manu* 

botores.  Albany  was  settled  by  the  D  u  tch  in  1 6 1 0- 1 4, 

lod  ii,  neit  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia^  the  oldest  town 

m  tbi  United  States.     It  was  originally  known  as 

Bisvw>Wycke  or  WUHamiitadt,  but  on  bdng  cap- 

tvsd  by  the  British  in  1^64  it  was  caUed  Albany, 

b  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

tW  nte  on  which  it  is  built  is  very  uneven,  and  it 

«itorii:iiiaUy  bid  out  with  little  regard  to  elegance, 

TW  older  houses  are  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  the 

piUi  rods  to  the  streets;  but  within  the  present 

flvkBiy  the  city  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it 

tnr  OQotaina  many  elegant  public  and  f  ri  vate  build- 

^  These  is  a  university,  incorporated  in  1852,  an 

<fewviloffy,a  state  library  with  ^0,000  voiames,  and 

<t^  idncatioDai  institutions.    The  principal  pablic 

"^Wcwaw  the  capitol  or  state-house,  a  largo  structure 

^  Mgw^  the  Albany  Academy,  a  spacious  and  elegiin  t 

•diloi;  the  state-ludl  for  the  public  olhces,  a  state 

ViHi],  and  numeroas  religious  editices,  the  finest  of 

^'Mghlit^e  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Gouoeption. 

hf,  (ISTO),  76,216;  in  1880,  90,908, 

ALBANY,  Louisa  Maeia  Caboltne,  or  Alotbia, 
^^^nna  or,  a  princess  of  the  Stolberg-Gedem 
"■%.  was  bom  in  175*%  and  married,  in  1772,  the 
■^4  pntender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  after 
^^M^  enni  the  bore  the  above  title.  Her  mar- 
"■!•  ins  Qofiraitful  and  unhappy.  To  escape  from 
«  Wbsrity  of  her  husband  she  retired,  in  1780,  to 
*  (sMNtcr,  sad  afterwards  to  the  honse  of  her  brother- 
i*^  it  Rome,  where  she  met  the  poet  Alfieri,  to 
^'^  won  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was 
N**feil^  married.  Alfieri  attributed  to  her  his  poetic 
J^"PinlKtt.  (See  ALrtxai.)  She  died  at  Florence, 
IjJ'^'attl  place  of  residence,  January  21»,  1824,  in  her 
^  T^.  Her  ashes  and  those  of  Aliieri  now 
*^^  loider  a  common  monument  in  the  church  of 


SantA  Croce,  at  Florence,  between  the  tiimbs  0! 
Macbiavelli  and  Blichaet  Angelo. 

AI^BATKOSS  {Dumudea),  a  genus  of  NatotoHal 
Birds,  bavin LT  the  following  ^^enerie  characters;  a  very 
long  bill,  which  is  sutured,  robust,  thick,  straight, 
and  laterally  compressed,  terminating  in  a  large  hook, 
which  is  apparently  articulated  therewith.  The  tipper 
mandible  is  laterally  grooved,  and  the  short,  tubular 
nostrils  ore  situated  in  these  grooves;  the  lower  man- 
dible being  truncated  The  toes  are  very  long,  and 
are  webl:»ed  with  an  entire  membrane;  and  the  lateral 
toes  are  externally  edged  by  a  narrow  membrane. 
There  is  no  hinder  toe;  the  nails  are  short  and  blunt. 
The  tail  is  rounded,  and  composed  oE  fourteen 
feathers.  The  wings  have  their  second  quills  longest. 
The  aibatross  mmt  generaUy  known  is  the  Dioinedta 
txulnn«  of  nat\iralist«.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
marine  birds,  as  its  win^,  when  extended,  measure 
from  10  to  12  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  These  long  winj^ 
are  very  narrow;  but  the  albatross  being  extremely 
stroQg,  is  able  to  t)y  with  ease  over  a  vuBt  space. 
Except  during  hisj:ii  winiljj,  when  it  ascends  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  the  albatross  soils  gently 
over  the  surface  of  the  billows,  riBing  and  sinking  in 
graceful  undidation,  and  seixing  with  avidity  ev&ry 
luckl&Ds  creature  that  approaches  the  surface^  It  is 
met  with  at  great  distances  from  the  land,  settling 
down  on  the  waves  at  night  t*i  sleep.  The  albatross 
in  exceedingly  voracioos^  Whenever  food  is  abun- 
dant it  gorges  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  unable 
either  to  Qy  or  swim;  frequently  it  is  seen  in  this 
state,  with  a  fish  partly  swallowed  and  partly  bang* 
ing  from  its  mouth.  The  gulls  then  often  attack 
and  worry  it  until  it  disgorges  its  prey,  which 
they  are  ready  to  seize.  Fish-spawn,  oceanic  mnl- 
lusca,  and  other  small  marine  animals  constitute  its 
ordinary  food.  The  voice  of  the  albatross  m  a  harsh, 
disagreeable  cry,  which  haa  been  compared  to  the 
braying  of  on  asd.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  vast 
numbers  of  these  birds  tloek  towanis  the  coast  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  shores  of  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  Behring's  Straits.  They  arrive 
there  extremely  leaii|  preceding  by  a  short  time  the 
fishes  which  come  annually  to  spawn  iu  the  fresh 
water  of  the  rivers.  Soon  after  the  birds  become  very 
fat  from  the  abundance  of  food.  They  begin  to  retire 
from  theee  coasts  about  the  end  of  July,  and  by  the 
Ifith  of  August  the  whole  have  disappeared.  During 
their  sojourn  the  Kamtchadales  catch  large  numbers 
of  them  by  baiting  hooks  with  tish,  or  by  knocking 
them  on  the  head  when  overgorged.  They  are  not 
taken  for  their  fle^h,  which  is  coane,  rank,  and  dis- 
gusting J  but  their  large,  hollow,  wing-bone«  furnish 
the  natives  with  various  useful  implements,  while 
certein  parts  of  their  intestines  are  inflated  and  em< 
ployed  as  floats  for  tishing^nets.  About  the  middle  of 
September  they  seek  the  southern  shores  of  Ameriea 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding ;  there  they  build  nesta 
of  earth  2  feet  or  more  high,  and  lay  numerous  egga^ 
which  ore  larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  being  about 
4}  inches  long,  generally  white,  except  towards  the 
larger  extremity,  where  they  are  speckled  with  black. 
These  ^g»  are  edible,  and  it  is  stated  by  those  who 
have  used  them  that  tho  white  is  not  rendered  hard 
by  lx)iiink^.  While  the  female  sits  npon  the  nest  the 
male  is  ioduBtnously  employed  in  sapptying  her  with 
food.  The  common  albatross  Is  from  3  to  4  feet  long, 
of  a  grayijih- brown  or  whitish  colour,  with  lines  of 
black  upon  the  back  and  wings.  The  inferior  part 
of  the  body  and  rump  are  white;  the  end  of  the  tail 
and  a  great  part  of  the  wlng«  are  black.  The  shafts 
of  the  qoilis  axe  yellow.  The  feet,  toes,  and  web 
membrane  are  of  a  reddish^bruwu  colour;  the  beak 
in  bJackish.  The  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  but 
tiie  joong  difier  much  from  the  odulL    The  albatross 
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motiltn  twice  a  year  without  chwiging^  its  colours. — 
Several  other  Bpccics  have  been  establlBhed  by  natu- 
raliata,  oinong:  which  we  may  mention  D,  chlorm-hifn- 
choif  the  Black  and  Yellow  Beaked  Albatrotra,  of  the 
«ize  of  a  domeatic  goose;  B.  npadicea^  the  Dark  Br<iwn 
or  Chocolate-coloored  Albatrosa,  larger  than  the  ctim- 
moii  gooio ;  and  D.  /u%ma*fi,  Sooty  or  Quaker  Alba- 
troHBj  smaller  thaa  the  common  albatroaa.  (See  PL 
CLn.-CLIILfig7. 

ALB  AY,  a  province,  town,  bay,  and  volcano  in 
the  south- east  j^njrt  of  the  island  of  Lu9oiij  one  of  the 
Fhilippinea;.  The  province  is  mountainous  but  fertile; 
the  town  regularly  built,  with  a  popul&tton  uf  1 3, 11 5 ; 
the  bay  capacious^  secure,  and  almost  land-locked; 
and  the  volcano  always  in  activity,  bo  as  to  form  a 
oonjipicuouB  landmark  at  sea. 

ALBENBORF,  a  village  in  Fmssia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  50  miles  soath-west  of  Brealau.  It  is 
chiefly  remArkii.ble  for  the  numerons  pilgrimages 
made  to  its  church,  chapels,  and  statues,  &a,  which 
are  so  arrani^cd  as  to  give  a  representation  of  Jem- 
ealeai  and  of  the  chief  events  in  our  Saviour  s  history. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  amounts  to  80,000—100,000 
every  year.     Pop*  1400. 

AIjBERONI,  Giolio,  cardinal  and  minister  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener.  He  was 
bum  in  ICytii  at  Firenzuola^  a  village  of  Parma,  and 
educated  for  the  churcL  His  first  ofEoe  was  that  of 
bell-ringer  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza.  PoBsessed 
of  uQcomnion  talents  he  soon  became  canon,  chaplain, 
and  favourite  of  the  Count  Honcoviori,  and  Bishop 
of  St.  Donnin.  The  Duke  of  Parma  sent  Imn  aa  hjs 
minister  to  Madrid,  where  he  gained  the  aflFection  of 
Philip  V.  He  rose  by  cunning  and  intrigue  to  the 
station  of  prime  minister,  became  a  cardinal,  waa  all- 
powerful  in  Spain  after  the  year  171 5^  and  endea- 
vcKired  to  r&irtore  it  to  its  ancient  spIendonF,  He 
reformed  abuses,  created  a  naval  force,  organized  the 
Spanish  army  on  the  model  of  the  Frt^nch,  and  ren* 
dered  the  Kingdom  u(  Spain  more  powerful  than  it 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.  His  favoarite 
project  was  the  restoration  ti>  Spain  of  the  empire 
ruled  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  Ih ;  and  he  began 
with  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Even  when  the  I>uke  of 
(Meausi  regent  of  France,  renounced  the  Spanish 
allionoe  to  form  a  connection  with  England,  the 
pitiud  prelate  did  not  alter  his  system;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  threw  off  his  mask,  attacked  the  emperor, 
and  took  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  After  the  Spanish 
fleet  waa  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  be  entertained  the  idea  of  stirring  up  a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe,  of  forming  an  alliance  for  this 
purpose  with  Peter  t^e  Great  and  Charles  XIL,  of 
involving  Austria  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  exciting  an 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  causing  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans  to  he  arrested  by  a  court  faction.  But  the 
eoheme  was  discovere^l  The  duke,  in  connection 
with  England,  dec!are<i  war  against  Spain,  and 
explained  in  a  manifesto  the  intrigues  of  the  Italian 
oardinaL  A  French  army  invaded  Spavin,  and 
although  Alberoni  endeavoured  to  cripple  the  power 
of  France  by  fomenting  disturbances  within  that  king- 
dom, the  Spanish  monarch  became  despondent,  and 
concluded  a  peace  the  chief  condition  ol  which  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal  He  received,  Decem- 
ber, 1720,  onlers  to  quit  Madrid  within  twenty - 
four  houra,  and  the  kingdom  within  ^ve  days.  He 
was  now  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  by  all  of  whom  be  was  hated,  and  saw  no 
country  where  he  co«^d  abide.  He  did  not  even 
dare  to  go  to  Borne,  because  he  had  deceived  the 
pope^  Clement  XL,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rank  of 
cardinaL  WhQe  crowding  the  Pyrenees  his  carriage 
was  attacked,  one  of  his  servants  killed,  and  he  him- 
self obliged  to  continue  his  journey  on  foot  and  in 


diifguise.  He  wandered  abont  a  long  tin 
false  names.  He  wae  airestad  in  the  tarakarji 
Genoa  at  the  request  of  the  pope  and  tlie  Xisf  ci 
Spain;  the  Genoese,  however,  soon  dinubsed  Wm. 
The  death  of  Clement  put  an  end  to  this  peueuilinii, 
and  bis  BQCcessor,  Innocent  XIII.,  reetofed  faim  fa 
1723  to  all  U>e  rights  and  honours  of  a  caidinal  Ik 
1740  he  withdrew  to  Piacenza,  where  he  pamoi  ths 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Home  in  IT52,  st 
the  age  of  eighty -seven  years.  He  left  bddnd  Ub 
the  character  of  a  bold  and  versatile  intcigiMrfiiltr 
than  that  of  a  great  politician,  alLhongfa  be  oertsiBlr 
gave  a  powerful  temj,H>rary  impulse  to  the  SpaiuH 
monarchy,  and  established  many  r^ulatiaas  whi^ 
were  favomnvble  to  arts,  agzicultare^  and  <simniems> 

ALBERT  L,  Margrave  of  Brandenlmif,  sonaiDel 
the  Bear,  from  his  heraldic  emblem,  was  the  eon 
of  Otto  the  Rich,  count  of  Ballenstodt.  As  Maiquis 
of  Lusatia  he  served  the  Emperor  Loithane  with 
credit  in  his  war  with  Bohemia.  The  diet  aftenrsdi 
withdrew  Lusatia  from  him,  but  the  emperor  for 
further  services  conferred  on  him  in  1134  the  Mir- 
gravate  of  Brandenburj^.  In  1136-37  he  mids 
incuivions  into  the  territory  of  the  Wemls,  who  d»- 
turbed  his  govenimeiit,  and  checked  their  disordeia. 
In  1138  the  Emper<jr  Conrad  conferred  on  bim  tht 
Duchy  of  Saxony,  of  which  he  had  deprived  Henir 
the  Proud.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Henry,  in  whid 
Albert  was  deprived  of  Brand^ibiQis,  bot  wm 
reat(;>red  by  an  armistioe  negotiated  by  £e  eooleasi- 
tical  electors.  On  the  death  of  Henry  (1139)  he 
j  re-assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony.  A  eomH* 
nation  was  then  formed  against  him,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  reduced  him  to  extreni' 
ties.  Peace  was  concladed  in  1142.  Albeii  ie8i|Md 
Saxony,  and  Brandenboi^  was  raised  to  an  immeoilfr 
fief  of  the  empire.  He  aoquif^d  at  the  iamie  time  br 
inheritance  from  FrnbtalaB,  a  Vandal  long  who  b*l 
taken  his  name  in  baptiiin,  the  coontry  b^weea  ^ 
Elbe  and  the  Oder.  He  made  his  new  puwtiiuiii  • 
(lef  of  the  empire,  and  in  order  the  better  lo  goul 
them  removed  bis  residence  to  Brandenbmg.  It 
1148  be  led  an  expedition  into  Pamerania^  and  fn 
the  following  year  indut^  the  duke  of  that  oomiti^ 
to  embraoe  Christianity.  In  1150  he  was  raised  ts 
the  Sectoral  dignity.  In  1157  he  made  a  thxri 
expedition  against  the  Wend^  conquered  their  oonn- 
try«  and  colonized  it  with  agricnlturisls  irom  Qtt- 
many,  Holland,  and  Zeeland.  In  1164  he  went  cb 
a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Another  war  farolct 
out  between  bim  and  Henry,  dnke  of  Saxony,  wUdr 
was  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  fa 
1168  by  the  mediadon  of  the  Emperor  PVederick  1 
In  1169  Albert  remitted  his  estates  to  his  Km.  He 
died  in  1170.  The  origin  of  the  towns  of  Berlm  aad 
Kolln  on  the  Spree,  of  Aken  on  the  Elbe,  and  other 
towns,  is  attributed  to  the  colonies  founded  by  him. 

ALBERT  L,  Duke  of  Austria^  and  afterwatdi 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1248,  son  of  Be* 
dolph  of  Hapaburg,  who  bad  a  short  time  befon  has 
death  attempted  to  plaoe  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son.  But  the  electors,  tired  of  bia  power,  and 
emboldened  by  his  age  and  infirmiti«»^  refused  his 
request,  and  indefinitely  postponed  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans  (the  title  of  the  designated  suc- 
cessor of  the  emi:)eror).  After  the  death  of  BodiJjA, 
Albert^  who  inherited  only  the  militedrT  qnalities  of 
his  father,  saw  his  hereditary  pnsifsions,  Austria 
and  Styria^  rise  up  in  rebellion  agaiiut  him.  He 
quelled  by  force  this  revolt,  which  his  avarice  aad 
severity  had  excited  j  but  suocesa  Increased  his  pte- 
sumption«  He  wished  to  sncoeed  Bodolph  in  aU  his 
dignittea,  and  without  waiting  for  tho  deciaon  of  the 
diet  seized  the  insignia  of  me  empire.  Thfa  act  cf 
violence  induced  the  electors  to  chooee  Adolphtii  ti 
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The  disttirbAiioes  whioli  bad  broken 
bim  in  Swit&erl«iid,  and  a  dieeose  which 
of  an  eye,  made  htm  more  humble. 
up  the  inaignift,  and  took  the  oath  of 
to  tiiQ  new  emperor.  AdolphQfl,  after  a 
«f  iis  jMn^  havioff  lost  the  regard  of  all  the 
■  cif  ttw  ootpirai  AUMrt  waa  elected  to  ^coeed 
A  baUlA  CBwaed  near  Qellheim,  in  which 
fell  by  the  hand  of  hia  adTeraary.  The 
r  had  fallen  between  Albert  and  theB\ipreme 
\  but  be  was  oovudovu  of  having  now  an  oppor> 
/  of  dkplajitig  lib  maenammity.  He  Tolunta- 
xi|f  RBigBMl  tlia  crown  oonlerred  on  him  by  the  last 
iliatiua,  and  as  be  had  antidpated  was  re-elected. 
BSi  cwprwatinn  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
AafOBt,  129$,  and  he  held  his  first  diet  at  NOmberg 
wHk  the  ntmoit  splendour.  But  a  new  atoim  was 
'ng  over  him.  The  pope,  Boniface  VUL, 
the  right  of  the  electon  to  dlspoee  of  the 
'  dignity,  dedartng  himself  the  real  emperor 
uila  king  of  the  Komana.  He  accordingly 
Albott  befoire  him  to  aak  panlon  and  sub- 
nit  to  Ku^  penanoe  aa  he  >hould  dictate;  he  forbade 
Ite  fiimoes  to  acln»owledge  him,  and  released  them 
ham  their  osth  of  aUegianoe.  The  Archbishop  of 
Xiiai  from  a  friond  became  the  oncmy  of  Albert, 
■d  jcned  th«  party  of  the  pope.  On  the  other 
hni  Albert  fonnad  an  aUianco  with  Philip  le  Btl 
4  ffciooa,  aeeoTMl  the  nentrality  of  Saxony  and 
Elmlaibaig,  and  by  a  lodden  irmption  into  the 
■touiito  ef  MaiBa  'foiroed  the  archbishop  not  only 
ki  fmnmioe  his  alliance  with  the  pope  bnt  to  fonn 
ve  with  him  for  the  five  ensuing  years.  Dinnayed 
W  Ikb  rapid  aoocaii  Bcmif ace  entered  into  negotia- 
te v^  Albert,  in  whidi  the  latto*  again  dbowed 
Ibf^Goityaf  hisdmraeler*  He  broke  his  alliance 
«itli  rbSa^  aoknowledgwl  that  the  Weetom  Empire 
vw  i  ginol  frooa  the  popee  to  the  emperors,  that 
the  tMoiB  derived  their  right  of  choosing  from  the 
M  «f  Boma^  and  promised  to  defend  with  arms  the 
ii||^«l  the  pope,  whenever  he  should  demand  It, 
nrioit  any  one.  As  a  reward  Boniface  excommu- 
Htad  FtdUfs  proclaimed  him  to  have  forfeited  hii 
mnm^  and  gnirn  the  Kingdom  of  Fknnoe  to  Albert 
flSIf,  hcwwBrw;  chiatMca  the  popoL  Albert  was 
~  in  nmnocevf  nl  wan  with  Holland,  Zealand, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Thuringia.  While 

Ij^  ^__  to  revenge  a  defeat  which  he  had  suflfered 
■  xhmgln  he  itioeived  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
<^  8«hi^  and  mvw  himKlf  obliged  to  c^rect  his 
innv  tbiHwr.  Tba  r«Tolt  of  Unterwalden,  Schwyss, 
■1  M  had  broken  out  January  1,  1308.  Albert 
U  Mt  «Bly  forineen  this  oooaeqiienoe  of  his  oppres* 
^  bnt  dsairad  it,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  fur 
^tmni^g  Switzerland  entirely  to  himself.  Anew 
i^eiijaitioe^  however,  put  an  end  to  hie  ambition 
<*4  MEi;  SoJbia  was  the  inheritance  of  John,  the 
V  if  hii  yoonger  brother  Rodolph.  John  had 
TWiiilrftj  — Iff  od  hSa  right  to  it,  but  in  vain.  When 
^A«Ht  Mt  oni  lor  SwHaerland  John  renewed  his 
^■WJi  which  wan  ooatemptuouely  rejected  by 
^^ttik  JohnMn  ravengOp  oonapired  with  hiit  gover- 
^i^tttv  of  EitK^MbtiaXf  and  three  friends  against 
■*fi(iof  Albert.  The  ooneptratora  took  advantage 
^  ^  momant  when  the  emperor,  on  his  way  to 
"^>Mdav  ^^  aeparated  from  his  train  by  the 
^  Reoss,  and  aseaAinated  him.  Albert  breathed 
2*  hi*  May  1, 1308,  in  the  arms  of  a  poor  woman 
vW  «ii  fji^ag  «n  the  road.  He  was  a  prince 
U>4kB  «f  rimt  and  equity,  tyrannical,  avaricious, 
^  Mibltt9aiLlnit  poneaaed  considerable  abilities, 
^ALBERT  L,  tKike  of  Pftuaia,  icm  of  Frederick, 
•Jj»ft  of  Atiabarh  and  Baireath,  and  grandiion  of 
ff^  AfibdlcB,  dlaelor  of  Brandenhuig,  was  bom 
_^  Hay,  1490.    Bdog  designed  for  the  church  he 


was  educated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
became  a  preboadary  in  the  cathedral  of  that  town; 
but  he  did  not  neglect  knightly  exerciser,  and  alon^ 
with  his  father  foEowed  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
on  his  expedltiou  against  Venice,  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Pa  via.  In  1511  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Teutonic  kmghta  grand-majiter  of  their  order.  Being 
the  son  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Sigiiimund,  king  of  Poland, 
and  dtjscended  from  one  of  the  moat  powerful  Ger- 
man families,  the  knights  hoped  by  hia  meaus  to  be 
freed  from  the  feudal  superiority  of  Poland,  aud 
placed  uoder  the  protection  of  the  empire.  Being 
recognized  by  Poland  he  proceeded  to  Koaigsberj^ 
and  assumed  the  government  in  1512.  He  lefuaed 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Poland,  which  the  previous 
grand-master  had  evaded,  and  prepared  for  resist* 
ance.  In  1520,  after  protracted  negotiations,  Sigia- 
mood  attempted  to  enforce  lubmission  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  territories  of  the  order,  but  the  contest 
was  without  dectsive  result,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  truce  of  four  years  was  agreed  to  at  Thorn- 
Albert  toi^k  bis  seat  as  an  ecclcaiastical  member  of 
the  emfjire  at  the  tliet  of  NiLmberg;  but  soon  after, 
adiiptiug  the  principles  of  the  Peformation,  he  ter- 
minated Ms  difference  with  his  uncle,  aud  renouncing 
the  ecolosiastical  profession  obtained  his  Investiture 
in  1525  OS  herecUtary  duke  of  Prussia  under  the 
Polish  crown.  He  set  himatlf  with  great  neal  to 
organize  the  government  and  promote  the  prosi>erity 
of  hits  duchy,  founded  schools  and  churches,  eetab- 
liithed  a  ducal  library,  and  in  1543  opened  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg.  In  1527  he  married  firet 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  of  Denmark, 
and  subBetiuently  Anna  Maria,  a  princess  of  Bruns* 
wick-Luneburg.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were 
troubled  ^vith  many  iutrigues,  foreign  and  domestic; 
in  1532  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but 
he  succeeded  in  trauninitting  his  suocesaion  to  hii 
son.  (See  Prussia,)  He  died  of  the  plague  20th 
March,  1568.  His  wife,  who  was  attacked  with  the 
same  malady,  survived  him  only  a  day. 

ALBERT,  Prince,  Albert -Francis -Augustus- 
Charles-Emmaouel,  Prince  of  Saxe*Coburg  Gotho, 
and  Prince  Consort  of  England,  was  the  second  sou 
of  Ernest  L,  duke  of  Baxo-Coburg,  and  of  his  first 
wife  Louise^  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe* 
Gotha.  He  wiui  bom  2Cth  August^  1819,  He 
received  his  early  educaUon  at  home  under  his 
fathers  eye,  and  in  18S7  was  sent  along  with  his 
elder  brother  Ernest  to  the  XJniremty  of  Bonn, 
where  he  devoted  himitelf  to  the  stufli^a  of  political 
and  natural  science,  history,  philosophy,  &c.,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  music  and  painting.  In  the  latter 
pursuits,  indeetl,  be  attained  to  no  mean  pro&dency, 
and  several  of  his  musical  oompoaitions  became  fav- 
oorably  known  ta  the  poblic  Handsome  and  acoom* 
plished,  he  had  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
his  cousin  Queen  Victoria  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  England  in  IS 36;  he  was  present  at  and 
stayed  for  some  time  after  the  coronation  of  the 
queen  in  1839;  and  on  the  23d  November  of  the  same 
year  the  queen  made  known  to  the  privy-cotmctl  her 
intention  of  marrying  the  prince.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  the  lOth  February,  1840,  and  proved 
in  every  respect  eminently  happy.  An  allowanoe  of 
£30,000  a  year  was  settled  upon  the  prince,  who  was 
naturalijsed  by  aet  of  Parliament,  received  the  title 
of  Koyal  Highness  by  patent,  was  made  a  6eld* 
marshal,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  of  the  Bath,  &l\ 
Other  honour*  w«»re  subeequently  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  title  of  Prinoe  Con- 
sort 0^57),  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  a  prinoe  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  always  obrefully  abstained 
from  party  politics,  a  oourae  which  his  [xjeition  ren- 
dersd  neoossary,  but  which  no  doubt  often  required 
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much  tact  and  prudence;  but  be  never  ceased  to  take 
a  ileep  atid  iLCCive  interest  in  the  welfare  and  soci&l 
luiviuieeiiieDt  of  the  people  in  general  Hib  Bervicea 
to  the  cati»e  of  science  and  art  were  very  important; 
and  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  owed  much  ol  its 
micoem  to  hl§  activity^  knowledge,  and  judgment. 
He  preiided  and  delivered  the  inauinirul  addrem  at 
the  meeting  of  tho  Bntisb  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  at  Aberdeen  io  18511.  To 
the  Borrow  of  the  whole  nation  he  died  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1861,  after  a  short  illnens,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two.  He  waa  buried  in  8t.  George's  Chapel, 
Windaur,  whence  hii  remains  were  afterwardi  re- 
moved to  the  mAuflole^im  built  by  the  qneen  at 
Frogmore.  A  volume  of  addressea  deliverea  by  him 
on  various  oocasions  woa  publi&hed  in  1857;  and 
another  waa  published  in  1862,  under  the  title  of 
The  Principal  Sj^echeft  and  Adtireases  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort.  A  biography  of  the  Prince  by 
Theodore  Martin  haa  beon  partly  published  (vol  i. 
London,  1375,  vol.  ii.  1876). 

ALBEHT  NYANZA,  or  Ldta  N'ziot,  a  lake  of 
xVfrica,  antl  on©  of  the  bead- waters  of  the  Nile,  lying 
^ii|*pru3(iniRtcly)  between  lat.  2'  30'  and  l""  10'  n*, 
and  with  its  north-east  extremity  in  about  Ion.  28"  E. 
It  waa  formerly  Iwlioved  to  extend  much  farther 
south,  a  separate  laktj  not  yet  well  known  being  re- 
garded &8  a  continuation  of  it.  Ita  general  direction 
i»  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  surface  in 
about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
enrrounded  by  precipitous  cliifs,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  great  ranges  of  mountains. 
It  abounds  with  tish,  and  its  shores  are  infected  with 
crooodilea  antl  hippapotamt  It  receives  the  Victoria 
Nile  at  nlHtot  b.t  T  15'  N,,  and  the  White  Nil©  issues 
from  itcj  northern  extremity. 

ALBKRTU.S  MAGNU8»  or  Albert  the  Great, 
Count  of  Bolls biidt.  Bishop  of  Ratbbon,  a  diatin- 
guished  scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was 
liom  in  1193p  or  according  to  some  authorities  in 
1205,  at  Lauingen  on  the  Danube  in  8u&biak  He 
studied  at  Padua,  and  in  1222  became  a  monk  of  the 
Dominican  order,  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Hildes- 
beim,  Katislx»n^  and  Cologne,  where  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas  beoame  his  pupiL  In 
1 245  he  went  to  Paris,  obtained  the  degree  of  magister, 
and  publicly  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Ariatotle, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  church.  He 
became  rector  of  the  school  of  Cologne  in  1249;  in 
12%54  he  was  made  provincial  of  his  order  in  Germany ; 
and  in  1260  he  received  from  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  of  llatisbon.  In  ltQ3  be 
resigned  his  charge  and  retired  to  his  convent  at 
Cologne,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  litenuy  and 
scientihe  pursuits, and  there  he  composed  many  works, 
especially  oommentaries  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 
AuuMg  the  ideDCM  studied  or  illustrated  by  lilm 
were  arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  music,  astrology^ 
and  uMtrtmomy.  He  fell  into  dotage  some  time  pre* 
vioufl  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1280.  Albertus 
was  probably  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and 
of  courae  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  using 
magical  arts  and  traflicldng  with  tbe  Kvil  One.  He 
was  diiitinguiflhed  fur  originality,  and  deserves  to  be 
gratefully  rememben^d  for  his  praiseworthy  eflForta 
towards  the  division  of  knowledge.  The  scholastics 
who  followed  him  as  their  master  in  opinion  were 
called  Albtriisis, 

AIjBL     See  Albt. 

AIjBIGENSES  {Alhi(ftmg\  a  sect  which  spread 
widely  in  the  south  of  France  and  ekewhere  about 
the  twelfth  century.  By  some  they  are  identitied 
with  the  CttthMT,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  a  Mani- 
chean  sect  called  Paulicians,  settled  in  Bulgaria;  by 
others  with  the  Waldenses,  a  name  derived  &om 


Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons  (see  WjiXDiseBe),  alt] 
it  is  maintained  that  the  sect  originated  befott  1 
They  at  all  event«  differed  in  doctrine  and  [ 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  wbicfa  tbej  «tM] 
subjected  to  severe  persecution.  Iliej  had  in 
very  much  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  i 
in  the  south  of  France,  about  Toulouse  and  Alfai,  i 
wen^  denominated  by  the  Crusades  Alb 
from  the  district  Albigeois  (tarritofy  of  Albi),  i 
the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by  Pope  lBa^| 
cent  III,,  attacked  them  in  1209.  The  i 
of  the  papal  les^ato  and  inquisitor,  Petcrof  < 
while  occupied  in  extirpating  these  sectaries  b  tiW 
territory  of  the  Count  Kaymond  VL  of  Tw  ' 
occasioned  this  war,  which  is  important  as  the  f 
which  the  Komish  Church  waged  against  f 
within  her  own  dominions.  It  was  earned  en  i 
a  cruelty  which  reflected  deep  disgiace  iipoo  i 
Romish  clergy.  Their  real  object  appeared  to  bs  li^ 
deprive  the  Count  of  Toulouse  of  his  pQSSeswnsM 
a  punishment  for  tolerating  heretica.  It  was  to  vih 
that  this  powerful  prince  had  suffered  a  dis'jraoefd 
penance  and  flagetlatton  from  the  legate  Milo^  aol 
obtained  the  pai^al  abeolation  by  great  sarrifioia 
The  legates,  Arnold,  abbot  of  CiteauiL,  and  M^o^ 
took  Beziers,  the  capital  of  Raymond's  nepbnr 
Roger,  by  storm,  and  put  20^000  of  the  inhahstsot^ 
without  any  distinction  of  creeds  to  the 
Simon  de  MJontfort,  the  military  leader  of  the  c 
under  the  legates,  was  equally  leyera  towards  i 
places  in  the  territory  of  Raymond  and  his  i '" 
whom  Roger  died  In  a  prison  and  Peter  ' 
Arragon,  in  battle.  The  lands  taken  were 
by  the  church,  as  a  reward  for  his  services^  1 
de  Montfort,  who,  however,  on  account  of  the  c 
fortune  of  war,  never  obtained  the  quiet 
of  them.  He  wOs  killed  by  a  stone  at  the  i 
TouJouse  in  121 S.  The  legates  prevailed  on  his  see 
Amolric  to  cede  his  chums  to  the  King  ol  Frmo, 
The  papal  indulgences  attracted  from  all  pronooei 
of  Fianoe  new  Ctnsadeis  who  continued  the  «v, 
and  even  after  the  death  of  Baymond  VL,  m  13S3t 
under  excoDUDunication,  his  ton,  Raymond  VH,  vit 
obliged,  notwithstanding  his  readine«  to  do  peasaca 
to  defend  his  inheritance  against  the  legates  sod 
Louis  VIIL  of  France^  who  fell  in  1226  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  heretics.  After  hundreds  of  tbos> 
sand^  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  and  the  most  beaatihii 
parts  of  Provence  and  Upper  Languedoc  had  bstt 
laid  waste,  a  peace  was  made  in  1229,  by  the  Icias 
of  which  Raymond  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  ^tm- 
lution  with  a  largo  sum  of  money,  to  cede  Karboiaii^ 
with  several  estates,  to  Louis  I^,  and  make  bJiMft- 
in-law,  a  brother  of  Louis,  heir  of  his  other  Isada 
The  pope  suffered  these  provinoefl  to  come  Into  Uis 
poRsesaion  of  the  King  of  France  in  order  to  biiid 
him  more  lirmly  to  his  interests,  and  force  him  W 
receive  his  inquisitoni.  The  heretics  were  now  ds* 
livered  up  to  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  iXimhucsBi^ 
and  to  the  courts  of  the  Inquhdtion;  and  tbe^e  new 
auxiliaries  which  priestcraft  had  acq uir*:  I 
war  (see  Doiusac  (St.),  and  alsd  L^gt  i 
ployed  their  whole  power  to  bring  the  remjunaer  '»i 
the  Alhigenaes  to  the  stake,  and  made  eTcm  the  ooo- 
verts  feel  the  irreooncilable  anger  of  the  ehofdl  liy 
heavy  fines  and  personal  punishmeots.  The  ludMm 
the  Albigenses  disappeared  after  the  middle  of  tU 
thirteenth  century.  The  greater  part  of  them  srr 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  war,  and  the  periecutiaD 
ctmducted  by  the  Dominicans. 

ALBINOS^  the  name  given  to  those  persons  &qid 
whose  skiti,  hair,  and  eyes,  in  consequence  of  sotoie 
defect  in  their  organization,  the  dark  cotntiriag  nuiHtf 
is  absent.  The  skin  of  Albinos^  therefofti»  wbetlMir 
they  belong  to  the  white,  Indian,  or  negro  nem,  ^ 
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milky  oolour,  tboir  hair  U  white, 
vISU  tL'  or  eyei  ii  pde  rose  csolour,  and 

i|iii|ril  I  red,  the  ihseiice  of  the  diurk  pig- 

'^l  •Ikmii^  %L»  multitude  of  blood-vesieli  in  these 
I  of  ^e  «5e  to  be  ieen.    l*or  the  eume  reeeozi 
r  ejee  «re  not  weU  suited  to  endure  the  bright 
i  m  dej,  and  tfaey  tee  bett  in  ahftde  or  by  moon- 
Hue  peculisrity  of  albiniim  or  IcMCopathif  is 
n  with  the  indi^iduihl,  and   may  occur 
L  of  Any  colour.     Nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
hiring  been  observed  idflo  in  horses, 
,  mioTT  &c»,  Lirda  (white  crows  or  black- 
ftot  pMrtkulariy  nnoommon),  fishes,  and 
il»  fajBiti      Aibinism  is  most  common 
vm  and  Indiaos,  and  so  frequent  u  it 
,  that  distinct  ^btno  races  were  for- 
_bt  ta  exist  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
i  Bast  Indies,    Albinos  are  generally  repre- 
I  |jbj«ically  and  mentally  weaker  than  other 
'i  this  seetna  not  to  be  supported  by  suffi- 
Several  albinoe  eometimee  occur  in 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  Welah 
which  every  alternate  child  was  an  ai- 
de albinoe  are  more  numerous  than  female 


TVt^rcat  Brfttaia  was  known,  em 
■ad  in  poeirr  still  used  for  G 
Giiski  and  Eomans  ptobably 
favB  tbs  Gauls,  in  wboee  laoffti 


lON^p  tha  earliest  name  by  which  the  island 
'f  Brfttaia  was  known,  employed  by  Aristotle, 
ifeiU  us«d  for  Great  BHtain.  The 
received  the  name 
Ills,  in  wlioM  language  it  would  mean 
»0«iliiji*laad  or  white-land,  from  the  Celtic  alp,  alb, 
■id  te  Mean  high  or  white  (whence  also  Alps),  the 
jMtt  same  btiag  given  to  it  in  reference  to  the 
*  **  f  dlAi  on  tha  coasts.  Some  writers  would 
I  it  Crom  the  Latin  albvM^  white.  It  la  doubt- 
I  tike  Mine  word  as  Albany,  Albainn,  or  nAlbjm. 
*d«EITK,  or  SoDA-rcLSPAit,  a  mineral  consistiog 
dy  of  silii*atcss  of  alaminium  and  sodium,  with 
''imiai  ouwititieB  of  ferric,  calcic,  and  magnesic 
mek  It  Is  usiialty  of  a  white  coloar,  tu  which 
fH^pv^  It  owes  its  name,  but  oocasionoUy  bluiah, 
ft^Ubf  grseniah,  or  reddish  white.  It  has  a  vitre- 
CMpsidi  liiitrB,  varying  from  transparent  to  opat^ue, 
m  oenen  and  somewhat  bcittle  fracture,  and  forms 
taidSaic  oyitala  It  acts  like  felspar  before  the  blow- 
fly bali  ooloitn  the  fiame  yellow,  is  insoluble  in 
pjJ^mA  (ifti^  replaces  felspar  in  granite,  syenite, 
<  K3cars  in  l&meUar  masses, 
of  the  Lombards,  succeeded  his 
Miiii  Mi  .i*;i.  He  reigned  in  Noricum  and 
while  Cuniiuund,  king  of  the  Gepidxe, 
I  ta  Bada  and  Sirmia,  and  Baian  or  Chagan, 
r  of  the  Aram,  w»s  completing  the  conqnest  of 
i^ia  and  Walacbia.  Karse«^  the  general  of 
JVltsiai!^  eoujsrbt  bis  alliance,  and  received  his  aid, 
h  Ibt  wsr  against  Totil^k,  king  of  the  Ostn^otl^ 
AIMb,  in  dotmcction  with  tb^  Avars,  made  war 
^piil  Ih*  Gepldap,  and  slew  their  king  Cunimnnd 
*w  kli  9WD  hand  in  a  great  battle  fought  in  566. 
nhtieipfy  ottablMhiad  his  fame.  After  the  death 
4  ik  wife  Qodoawinda  he  maniod  Bosamond,  the 
4i|||tt  ef  Cunimund,  who  was  among  the  captives. 
^afterwards  (in  563)  undertook  the  conquest  of 
•^iWhcn  Kartes,  who  had  subjected  this  country 
^fatfirtia,  oSietided  by  an  ungratef id  court,  sought 
^i>W|^  in  Alboin,  and  offered  bim  bis  co^opera* 
^*^  t^very  year  witneB:jGd  tbe  iucrease  of  Albuin's 
jy  la  Italjf  in  reducing  which  he  met  with  no 
2||>teH^  BXMff  the  brave  defence  of  single  cities. 
'^iaU  into  his  hands  in  572  after  a  «iege  of  three 
f''*^  Alter  iwning  three  and  a  half  years  in  Italy 
"*«  ddn  al  Varana^  in  573  or  574,  by  an  assassin, 
Jj^fitod  W  Ida  wife  Hoaamond,  He  had  incurred 
||f_^*knd  if  atBdilig  her,  daring  one  of  his  iiti  of 
^^^tNi^  m  oo^  wrou;jbt  from  the  skull  of  her 
nl»l 


father,  filled  with  wine,  and  forcing  her,  according 
to  his  own  words,  to  drink  with  her  father.  TUu 
incident  tias  been  introduced  by  Kncoellai  and  Alfieri 
into  their  tragedies,  called  Kosamunda,  in  a  very 
pathetic  manner.  Gibbon  details  some  romantic 
incidents  in  the  early  history  of  Alboin,  his  Tiait  to 
the  court  of  Turisviud,  king  of  the  Gepidaf,  wbofto 
eldest  sou  he  had  slain,  to  receive  bis  investiture  in 
arms,  his  love  for  Hosamond,  and  lua  defeat  by  Cuni- 
mund, in  an  attempt  to  obtain  her  by  force.  Alboin, 
notwithstanding  his  occasional  barbarities,  was  a  just 
and  beneficent  ruler,  and  was  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
who  owed  to  bim  much  of  their  characteristic  activity. 

ALBUEHA,  a  village  in  Estremadura,  ou  the 
Albuera,  12  miles  8,3.E.  of  Badajoz,  A  bitttle  was 
fought  here,  May  16,  ISll,  between  the  army  of 
MiurahallBeresford,  consisting  of  al>out  30,000  British, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguewe,  and  that  of  tbe  French 
Marshal  Soult,  amountinj,^  to  about  25,000  men»  but 
considerably  superior  in  artillery.  Th«  object  of  tbe 
French  was  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Badujox,  which  w»w 
invested  by  the  Kuglish.  Soult  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Seville,  with  a  Ion  stated  at  SOOO  men.  Tbe 
allies  lost  abatit  70Q0  men,  and  gained  the  vicbtry 
by  a  cool,  well-directed,  and  opportune  fire  on  tbe 
columns  of  French  infantry.  Badajo^,  a  few  days 
after,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies* 

ALBUFERA,  a  considerable  salt-water  lake,  lying 
■outh  of  the  city  of  \^alencia,  in  Spain,  near  tbe  sea, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel. 
The  French  general  Suchet  received  the  title  of  Duko 
of  AJbufera  on  acoount  of  tbe  blockade  and  capture 
of  the  Spanish  general  Blake,  m  Valencia.  Tha 
water  birtls  and  eels  which  are  taken  here  jfield  a 
large  annual  revenue, 

ALBUM,  amon^  the  Bomans,  a  board  or  tablet  on 
which  ottlciul  nutiees,  such  us  the  prsL^tor  s  edicts, 
lists  of  tbe  n]tiuib&ra  of  public  bodies,  t^a,  were 
written,  and  wbich  was  put  up  in  some  public  plao^ 
to  be  seen  by  all.  It  was  so  called  either  because  it 
was  of  a  white  material  (ai&»#,  white)  or  a  material 
whitened,  or  becauao  tbe  writing  on  it  was  in  white. 
Album  is  a  name  now  generally  given  to  a  blank 
book  for  the  reception  of  pieces  of  poetry,  autographs^ 
engravings,  photographs,  &c, 

ALBUMIN,  a  variety  of  a  class  of  sub&tances 
called  proteids,  which  coustitnte  a  large  part  of  tbti 
tissues  of  animals,  of  their  iluids  of  nutrition,  and  in 
some  cases  are  products  of  disease.  The  term  albu* 
min  was  formerly  applied  to  tbe  whole  class,  but  it 
is  now  generally  restricted  to  what  n»ay  be  regard o« I 
as  types,  tbe  albumin  contaiued  in  white  of  egi^:  an*! 
in  the  aerum  of  blood.  From  the  former  sul«tance 
albumin  is  prepared  by  mi  \ing  tboroughly  witb  water, 
filtering,  evaporatint^  Xlm  solution  by  a  very  gent  la 
heat,  and  frucing  the  real  due  frt>m  fat,  by  means  of 
ether  and  aloohoL  By  this  method  it  retains  trto 
alkali  and  salts,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be 
removed  by  dialysis.  Prepared  aa  above  described 
albumin  is  a  yellowisb,  uncr^stalliiable,  semi -trans* 
parent  substance,  which  swells  up  and  finally  dissolves 
in  water.  When  the  solution,  which  must  not  be  too 
dilute,  is  heated  to  about  105'  Fahr.,  it  becomes  tur- 
bid, and  as  the  temperature  rises  a  llocky  precipitate 
appears.  This  coagulation  of  albumin  is  mt^rely  a 
change  of  property  without  any  change  of  com  poet* 
tton.  The  coagulation  is  facilitated  by  |  trev  i^^n  is  corefu  1 
neutralization  of  the  alkali  of  the  albumin  witb  acetic 
acid^  and  cnn  lie  ]}re vented  by  addition  of  an  alkalL 
Coagulation  of  albumin  is  elTccted  al»ti  by  strwni? 
alcobol  and  by  acids.  Blood  or  serum  aibvn  >  i  '  "^  . 
in  so  few  [mrticulars  that  it  is  not  easily  di> 
from  cj;g  albumin.     In  composition  they  a:  _  ^ 

identical.  The  average  [)eroentage  oompoiitiou  of 
albumin  is  aa  f uUow  s ; — 
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Otabon „,.  5V5to54-5 

HjrdngBii.....,,* 6D  to  78 

NItTOfott 16-2tol70 

Oxjgm, , ,,...  20  9  to 83-5 

Sulpnur,. , ,    O'Sto  20 

\\Tien  albumin  ooagulAtea  in  a  fluid  it  very  readily 
indoBBi  any  Bubatances  which  may  be  euipeuded  in 
li  For  tbis  reason  bullock' a  blood  baa  bean  largely 
employed  in  BugTir  rcfinintj  to  clarify  the  ayrup. 
Wnite  of  egg  h  also  used  for  clearing  turbid  wine. 
It  ifl  ooftg^ilated  by  the  alcohol^  and  then  carrl^ 
down  with  it  the  muddy  port.  Prom  its  being  coog- 
ulahle  by  varioiia  nnlts,  and  especially  by  conroBive 
Ritblimate,  with  which  it  fomia  an  insoluble  coin- 
fiouud^  white  of  ciTg  is  a  eonvenJent  antidote  in  cases 
of  }}oi»oning  by  that  substance, 

ALBUQUEFA^ITE  ( Pfirtugnese,  AUioquerque), 
Akfonso  de,  Viceroy  of  India,  aurnained  the  GretU 
and  the  PQrtmjutse  Mars^  was  bom  at  Lisbotti  1452, 
of  a  family  that  derived  it»  origin  from  kings.  An 
hert>ic  and  enterprising  spirit  at  that  time  distin- 
guished his  nation.  They  had  Hubjected  to  their 
power  a  large  part  cif  the  weaterti  coa£(t  of  Africa, 
and  began  to  extend  their  sway  over  the  »eaa  and 
nfttiona  of  India.  Albuquertjue  was  apjxiinted  vice- 
roy ill  thoir  acfjuiaitions  in  this  quarter,  and  arrived, 
Septemlnjr  26, 1503,  with  a  fieet  and  houio  troops  on 
thti  coajit  of  Malabar.  He  took  iKJSseiaeion  of  Goa, 
which  ho  made  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  power 
an<l  commerce  in  Asia;  and  eubdued  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  8unda  JMlands.  aud  the  Penin* 
anhiof  ^falacca,  In  1507  he  niado  him^lf  maater  of 
the  islaufl  of  Ormua,  at  the  eutranoe  of  tbe  Persian 
i  iulf.  \\'heu  the  Kiug  of  Persia  demanded  the  tribute 
which  the  prinws  of  this  island  bad  formerly  paid 
hitn,  Albufiuerepie  laid  bt^foro  the  amba^tsndors  a 
bullet  and  a  sword,  saying,  'This  is  the  coin  in  which 
Portugal  pays  her  tribute.*  In  1  oil  1  he  took  Malacca, 
and  then  returned  to  iioa  and  defeated  the  former 
governor,,  who  had  taken  atl  vantage  of  hia  absence  to 
attempt  to  repoa&e&a  himself  of  it.  H  e  made  the Portu » 
guese  name  highly  resjiected  by  all  the  uationa  and 
priuoea  of  India,  and  several,  as  the  Kings  of  Siain  and 
Pegu,  courted  hia  friendship  and  pr«jt€ctiniL  AIL  his 
enterprisei  were  extraordmary.  IltH  dii^cipline  was 
ttrtct;  he  was  active,  cautiouB,  wise,  humane,  and  just; 
respected  and  feared  by  hi»  neighbours,  beloved  by 
hia  inferiors.  His  virtues  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Indians  that  they,  for  a  long  time  after  his 
death,  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  and  besought 
him  to  protect  them  against  the  tyramiy  of  his  huc- 
oemoni.  Notwitlistanding  his  great  merits,  he  did 
not  escape  the  envy  of  the  courtiers  and  the  auspi- 
dons  of  King  Emanuel,  who  sent  Lopez  Soarez,  the 
personal  enemy  of  Alhuqnerque,  to  till  his  place. 
The  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  severely  afitieted 
him,  and  he  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence at  sea,  near  Goa,  December  16,  1515,  having 
recommended  his  only  son  to  the  king's  favour,  In  a 
lo  tter  i^Titten  a  short  ti  me  before  his  dea  th .  Emanuel 
honoured  his  memory  by  a  long  repentance  for  his 
unj[;ratGful  conduct,  and  raised  his  gon  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  kingdom. 

ALBURNUM,  the  soft  white  suljetonce  which,  in 
trees,  is  foimd  between  the  liber  or  inner  bark  and 
the  woorl,  and,  in  progress  of  time  acqttiring  ecdidity, 
becomes  itself  the  woixb  A  new  layer  of  wwwi  or 
rather  of  albummn  is  a^ideil  annually  to  the  tree  in 
every  pjot  ju»t  under  tlie  bark. 

AIjBY*  or  Ai.nt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de[Tart- 
ment  of  Tarn,  42  mik-s  north-eant  of  Toulouse.  It 
irtands  on  the  left  bank  uf  the  Tarn,  in  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  consists  of  brick  bouaesi 
fnr  the  most  part  poorly  built,  in  irregidar,  narrow, 
iMid  dirty  i»treeU».     Tbe  old  ramparts,  however^  have 


been  thrown  down,  and  their  plaet  H  now  onapM 
by  6ne  walks.  Iliere  are  alao  sevenl  fine  tMmm 
leading  to  a  large  central  square;  moA  an  opca  iftet 
called  tlie  Lists  of  Alby,  where*  in  tile  daji  4 
chivalry,  knights  uf^ed  to  aaiemble  and  held  tlMir 
tourneys.  The  principal  public  baQding  is  th«  cill» 
dral,  a  Gothic  structure,  be^un  in  1252,  ainl  tike  Ik 
rent  of  the  town  of  brick,  Tbe  manufactiir9»  in 
linens,  cottons,  leather,  easenoe  of  anise,  Jlc  jUif 
mode  a  prominent  figure  durioff  tbe  r^igimii  «M^ 
and  ia  said  to  have  given  the  AUngenscs  their  osa 
Pop.  ID, S 7 4. 

ALC-liUSv  one  of  the  greatest  Grecian  lynepogQ^ 
was  bom  at  5!  ity  lane,  in  Lesboa,  and  flonmlied  tfcoi 
at  the  doee  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  tbe«A 
centuries  b.c.  Not  much  is  Imown  of  his  Ufa  fl» 
engaged  in  the  cidl  war  whidi  convnlfled  hisesafef 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  tbe  lyrsnta,  ami  mI 
both  tbe  lyre  and  the  swoid  in  the  cause  of  Ubo^ 
In  the  beginning  he  took  part  with  Pittacu%  fail 
subsequently  against  him.  Being  forced  lo  leiit 
Mityleno  be  w^andered  about  for  alonig  tinc^  ssdil 
last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pittacus,  in  an  Att«iB|il» 
force  his  way  into  his  native  city  at  th«  head  flf  a 
budy  (^f  exiles.  Pittacus  magnanimously  va0iar^ 
him  to  1  liberty.  A  strong  manly  enthnsijHn  fm 
freedom  and  justice  j-ervadea  hia  Ijnrics  ev«o  vIm 
he  sings  the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine.  A  Um  tn^ 
menta  only  are  left  of  them,  and  a  distant  ee^  4 
his  poetry  reaches  us  in  some  odes  of  Hetaea  Bt 
wrote  in  the  .Kolic  dialect,  and  was  the  mtefiM'lf 
tbe  metre  that  beora  his  name,  one  of  the  mail  ImMk 
tiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  I^ttic  metnssi  UasM 
has  employed  it  in  many  of  his  oJea.  German  rie*. 
too,  have  imitated  it,  as  Klopetock.  Tb<^ 
fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  coll*  • 
Matthia  (Leipzig,  1827)  and  Bergk  (in  bib  r»i* 
LvTici  Gntci). 

" AI.CALA  DE   GUADIRA,  a  town  of  Sjmj,  it 
tbe  pro\'ince  of  Seville,  Andalusia,  tdtualed  ua  tJ^ 
Guadaira,  7  miles  east  of  Seville.     It  \a  chi*<t1v  ftlr- 
brated  for  its  manufacture  of  bread,  witli 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  (copulation  of  8t 
has  a  castle  anrl  fiome  Mor>rlsb  remidns.     1^ 

ALCALA  DE  HEN AI^ES,  a  beautiful 
nowned  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  jrnHiiDK 
of  Madrid,  IB  miles  e,n.e.  of  the  capital,  snd  sUw* 
1  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Henarea  ll  i» 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Ctmfin^n^ 
and  was  itaelf  fonnerly  called  by  this  ftiioe.  Ths 
celebrated  Complutenj»ian  Polyglot  was  printed  bew 
(1502^17)  under  the  direction  and  at  tbe  t^^'om4 
Cardinal  Ximenea,  only  600  copies  being  prcdoeei 
at  a  cost  of  over  4.1 1,000.  (See  Poly <; tot.)  Tli«t 
of  these  were  on  vellum,  and  one  of  them  a^assfUf* 
wards  sold  for  £522.  Tbe  town  baa  an  intpaMg 
appearance  when  seen  from  some  distanee,  boi  ob 
nearer  insjw&ction  is  found  to  be  in  a  stat«  of  <lBesf. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Anchl'«W 
of  Toledo  and  the  Colegio  de  San  Ildefonso,  n>«i* 
was  formerly  a  university  here,  founded  by  C«Hin*l 
Xijnenea,  which  wwi  at  one  time  attende<i  bv  lfl,l^W 
Ktudenta;  but  in  1836  it  was  removed  mtit  its  Ll«fT 
to  Madrid.  Alcalade  Henareewas  the  birthpl*««-^ 
Cervantes,  the  piet  Figuerroay  and  .tlntonio  dc  Solii* 
historian  of  the  Gonqueet  of  Me.idco.  Pop.  HU  (d 
17{)S,  22,000), 

ALCiVLA  LA  REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tli«r^ 
vince  of  Jaen,  1 8  miles  south-west  of  the  town  "•  '*'^^ 
It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  30O0  feet  a 
level  of  the  sea  in  a  declivity  betwieen  two  i 
was  capturwl  in  1340  by  Alfonso  XL  of  L' 
whence  \i  derives  the  ejnthet  Real     The  t 
Besses  a  fine  abbey.   It  has  a  trade  in  wine  a^u  ui*  •- 
Fop,  0738. 
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ALCALDE  {S|>anaL\  or  Altai i»E  (rortii;,ni««?) 
(from  the  Arabic  a/','i</i,  the  juiijtO,  the  naiiif  of  » 
■•^"tmttf  in  th«  t>{>aiiLsh  »nil  rtirtu^u-M*  titwiia.  t<i 
vbum  t}ie  ftiliiiinUtratiiin  of  jimtioi'  and  thu  rf'^uln- 
ionof  thf  f-^lice  U  Liiniiiiitt«ci.  Kid  otl.iv  marly 
9arm]ifirfli«  to  that  of  jiiittii.f  of  the  |h;ik.-v.  Tlio 
uuDe  anil  the  otiii.t;  an*  '•£  MtMiriMi  orii^'in. 

AL('AM( ».  a  city  of  Italy,  in  tlie  pnAiiiit;  of  Tr.i- 
•ai,  SiL-ily.  0  njiles  •<^uth-c'a.'*t  of  <  Vtellainan.-,  nt-ar 
be  fite  rif  the  ancictit  S«''_'fHti.  the  niin*  nf  whiih, 
Bcladin::  a  wtil-^n—  rveii  iMiric  ti.-iiii>lf  ami  a  theatre, 
■  well  an  the  r-nKiiuM  of  M<Hiri!<h  iK'i-iiiiation,  are 
till  ill  \je  fiiiini.1  ht-re.  The  <lltlrict  U  celehratt.-d  for 
\m  wine,  l»':t  the  tiwn  U  mean.  rop.  (1  "^n  ■,  •Jn,'»itii. 
AI^.'AN'I'AKA.an  ancient  town  ami  fnmtier  for- 
R»  of  S[..tin,  in  the  imivinre  of  C'aii-rei*,  in  Ki*tre- 
iMilura.  on  the  Ta/u?.  xihiih  i.i  hi.-re  crii.«<4i:«l  hy  a 
plendi'l  briiU'*'.  en*i.-teil  by  the  runiatiR.  The  t*iwn 
VM  liiilt  I'y  tliM  M^irsi.  One  of  tl.e  tliret-  am-ii-nt 
Sfoniiih  onlersot  kni_'hthoi>iI,  whirliihri\f!«  itd  nri.Mn 
Ernm  the  brethren  of  St.  Julian  ihl  l'erein>  oif  the 
Pear-trei'i.  in  th».-  twelfth  eentury.  ami  fmiLfht  bravily 
v^nsit  the  Mi-«ra,  red.- i veil,  in  1J07,  fnmi  the  nr.Ii  r 
of  CaKtr.iva,  the  town  of  A!c:intara,  of  whirh  it 
tu)k  thf  nrtm^,  and  waA  unite«l  with  the  Spanish 
cptiwn,  aft«r  th't  '/rand-nKii^ter.  I»oii  .hian  «le  /uhii'a, 
hiil«le.ivi.r»-«l  i]]>  the  town  U*  T'l'iiiinanil  the  (.'athiilii* 
in  1  i\* 4.  A  Ii.-an t ar.-i.  built  on  a  ro<; ky  ai.*i.-ii v i ty,  an •  1 
incli>#e>l  by  auii  ut  wallx.  cunMi.^tii,  fur  theinf«t  part, 
of  rteep  narmw  ptnet-*.  but  hu*  a  larje  <  iothic  rhunh, 
aod  a  niinoutt  u'livcnt^  with  paintiuL'ii  bv  Mi>raleii. 
Popi  427:{. 

AUAZAR  DE  SAX  .TL'AX,  a  town  of  Sjaln. 
b  the  {•pi\ince  of  Ciuihul-Keal  (in  New  ('arttil»i,  in 
1  hilly  liiitrUt  U-tviet.'n  the  rivora  (rj'jip-hi  ami  /an- 
cva,nn  the  M.'flriil  and  Alicante  IkAilway.  It  hru 
7i^4'i  iiihalituitM,  in  a  welMmilt  anil  buty  plaf-i*.  witli 
DunufjTtun.-^of  8oap,  Haltpetre,  gun|Kjwder,ehiHoI:it<-, 
10(1  witf.iloiii. 

AUi-.iSTK.  or  Au^Lsiis,  the  ilanirhti-r  of  iNli.iji, 
ind  wife  of  AilnietiL*.  kin:;  of  'riie^iialy.  Hit  Ihih- 
band  wan  ill,  ami,  acconlin'^  to  an  om  h*.  wonid  di«f 
m\t**  fuif  cue  (l.-*e  made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in 
hi«rt««L  TiiiH  w;ijf  Nx'retly  done  by  Alei-«ti-.  She 
l<canie  Mck,  and  Adnietua  reciivere*!.  After  hi-r 
deoea-te  Ilercult.-d  vLiit4.-4l  Adnii-tnH,  with  whom  h" 
wucr>DDf'-*.ed  by  the  ties  of  h<ii*;<itality,  ami  pnimiiM  ■! 
kit  frieuii  to  brin;;  hai*k  hLi  wife  fniin  the  infernal 
n;^itifl.  He  ma^le  ;;«joil  hi.**  uord,  c<>niiiel!iii:;  J 'Into 
to  R»ti»re  Alee«tiii  ti»  her  huxliainl.  Kuripidei  haN 
madt;  thiit  htory  the  ^<ubjeet  of  a  ilrania. 

ALCHK.M  V,  or  Ami v my,  the  art  which  in  fnnner 
timed  occiipi^il  the  pl:u.*e  of  aii«l  {Ktved  the  way  for 
tli«  mo*li-m  Hcienceof  cheniititry  nut  aMtndi>t^'  diil  for 
UitP)iiouiy»,  but  whofie  aims  wire  not  M-ientiii(\  Udn'^ 
amftueil  •oli-ly  Ut  the  di-neoverv  «  f  the  nieauM  nf  in- 
definitely priihin;.nnL;  human  life,  ami  <if  trm^niiitin;,' 
tbeliOBer  n.etaU  in^i  t;ulil  and  silver.  l*nili:ibly  tlie 
udvnt  natinno,  in  their  tin«t  attem]'!;*  to  melt  m>tili«, 
uUtrvink;  that  ilie  com | Munition  of  diibrent  met.di 
I'twluced  mui-ite-o  of  acolour  unlike  lither— for  inMtaniN-, 
(hit  a  mixture  like  L'old  reflultd  from  thiMm-ltiiu' 
tflirttber  of  Ci 'pi^er  and  zinc— ari  i ••  eil  at  the  c meluitii 'ii 
tUfi  r.ue  met:tl  duM  U*  rhati.:i  i  into  aii'ilhi  r.  At 
ta  early  fieriiNl  the  dtxireof  ;:iil<I  ami  mIm  r  i:nw 
■tmn^'  an  luxury  incnaiied.  atid  m<  n  imlidi^i-d  tin* 
liopeof  obtainiti'^  thei«e  rarer  met.iU  fmui  tin*  ninii> 
Od&mon.  At  the  wune  time  tlie  hive  of  lib-  !•  ^l  V* 
the  idea  of  findin;;  a  remedy  a;;ainKt  all  ili.-a<«is,  a 
neuu  4if  leiwenini;  the  inMrmitiert  ff  a'.N-,  nf  r«  ii'-win^ 
v«nitb,  and  re{>ellin:;  ileath.  The  ho|.e  of  paii/iu:: 
tbeve  ideaH  ]in>mpt<.:il  tbe  elfortfi  of  M-veral  nun,  ulio 
taogbt  their  doctrinen  thmu^di  myH'.ical  ima^en  and 
'.nnUiIii.  To  tranitmiite  ntetaU  they  thou^'lt  it  lu-i  •■•«• 
■vy  tu  iLud  a  itubHtuoce  which,  containini;  tlie  original 


principle  of  all  matt' r.  Mhoulil  i-i*"**-**"*  tip-  |o«iri.f 
din-iidwii::  all  int.»  it-i  tlfuif  ntj«.  Thi*  ^emral  iu.I\t  uf, 
or  mriutruutn  M#ii'ir*«i/^,  %»hii"hat  th»'  ^aIl;•.•  tinp-  ^^.*< 
to  |NiMeH4  tip*  i-iwi-r  i-f  n-n.tivin::  all  lii"  wi.!-  •  i" 
dineafH*  out  nf  tl.e  hunian  Utly  and  nifuii.'  bf- . 
wa*  eiilUt  1  the  ;  A I  "■•«•»//••  r" «  ar.ni  *•./. f  i -m  ^  7i  '/'■.<■'■/.■•'»■. . 
and  it-i  pn-t«-nili«i  j"ii«*  ".^.-irs  •!«/  f.tt.  Th«'  u-.-ie  .1.- 
M'ure  the  ideaj*  which  tin:  a!i  hemi-tfi  tln-nioi  Iw^  )ia  I 
of  the  ap|i«;aranci-.i  ••ccurriii:'  in  tli-  ir  i-xi-^Tiiin'ij!"*, 
the  nmn:  iht-y  i  nih-tviiiin  >1  V*  rxpr»-i*  th«  ni-r'.i'-«  iu 
HvmlHiliciil  laii.'iia^i*.  AlterwanN  th«y  ntiim  il  tlii«« 
)>hnuieiilni:y  t.  c-onet'al  tip  ir  m  •  r»-tH  fnun  llif  uuiiut! 
ateil.  In  K.'Vpt  llinu«ji  Tri.-Jii*  ^'l^•t':■l  \*;n  ?«ai  I 
ti  ha.e  lift  Ifi.inil  him  manv  (••••.vH  «f  i  li>  mi' .il, 
Uia^dcal,  ami  aU-ln'miial  haruin.'.  Th«"«f.  h'W  ••  i. 
are  of  a  latrr  ilat-.  iS—  limwK-*  Tiii-Mi:.!-!'  -  « 
Aft»r  hiui  (lieiiiiolrv  an>l  al- !.•  uiy  m-iii-l  t- 
n.ime  of  the  A/rim-'o'  n  t.  It  is  ii-rtalti  tli.it  i:.- 
ant-ii  nt  lv_'>pliaii!4  i".'»--—il  ifn^.i-l-raM'*  iln-Mii.iI 
ami  mi'tilluru'i' al  kimwh-l^'f,  altit<iu,'h  tli-  oii.iu  if 
.alchemy  (-.011  unt  w  ilh  i-ertauity  U*  att:  iimted  to  ti:<  lo. 
Sverikil  ireriaim  U-iMm**  a«''|ii.iint«  d  witii  tli-  u  i  iti'i.  •* 
of  the  K::y]itianM.  and  initiatt-d  in  th-ir  (l.-mi  •■ 
knouletlu'f.  Tin-  f'-n-lne-H  r-r  ma.'i<',  and  f"r  n'.-h-  m;-. 
mnn*  partiiMilarly,  hpnal  alt- I'AaiiiH  ani"ii,'  tli-- 
Koinami  .iI'mi.  W  In  ti  tru«-  nfi- u'-  wuh  |- r-iiut«  1 
un<Ifrt!ie  lloiiian  t\ianl<. -uj-r-lili'iu  au-l  f.d-*'  j'l.i- 
liuttiphy  th»uri.di.-.l  thi-  m.'p-.  'I  li-  ]  r."ii,Mlitv  of  tl . 
lUmianii  e\i  il^il  tip*  i!e*iif  f..r  j"l<l.  aii<l  h-.l  tl.»'iii  t-» 
pun*ui!  till' ait  \\hi<'ii  pniiiii'M-il  it  i'i'*t.iht-iiM'>u<«^  a;,  t 
abund.intly.  < 'ali-jul.i  m.i-i"  ix|-itni>  iit^  u!t;i  .i  \'u-  ■. 
t.f  ol.taitdn.:  i^i.ld  fr-m  «-r|-;.'ijf  ht.  *  'n  tli-  •■tl;.  i  li.»ii''. 
I  liiK-h-tian  ori|t  n  -l  all  \ttm,'^n  t-.  U-  b";rii«-'l  tint  taM_  1  \ 
to  ni.iniif.nl'ire  L'nld  an^l  filw-r  bv  al«li'ni\.  At 
that  time  many  li.-.k>«  nu  iilih-uiy  wt-n-  writt»ii.  ai.-l 
f:di*ely  iuNiTilN-d  uith  the  n.iuH^  nf  rennunt-il  ni<n  >•'. 
anti'piity.  Thu-*  a  numUr  of  uritiiiu"*  wirt-  a-  lii-  I 
to  lienioiritus.  and  iiKne  tn  Mtrmi-'>.  uhiili  v\ii>- 
written  bv  Ku'Vptiiiu  ni<>nLi  nr.il  hi-ruiitx.  ami  ul:i<l.. 
HU  thir  Tal'ula  SinaraL'dina.  t.i'ii^lit  in  al!<  L'"ri<  ^.  uit!i 
mystical  anil  nwulHilical  li^ur- «•.  liic  way  !«•  di-m..  ; 
till-  )ihili*wipltir  H  >r><ni'.  At  .%  iatt-r  |>«iiiHl  < )  •  :i.i*ti  . 
anil  alchcniv  wt-p'  i  ultiiati  d  aniitnj  tin*  Ara!  :.ii.>.  I<. 
the  eighth  o-ntury  tin?  lu-t  rht-mi.-f,  i'"U  n:«ii  y  m.  i 
to  lie  (filxT.  t'xiirixhed  iininh:^'  tlf-ni.  in  xvIi'-m-  \i..i,  . 
rule*  are  L'i^'  u  fnr  pp-pani.,'  ijidi  k-il'.t-r  ai:  1  i-tl  :■ 
Ui'-td".  In  tiif  miiMli' a-*  rt  thi-  mmiksi-.  •.  ..ti-d  t-  •  : 
H«-l*i-.  t'l  aliljiniy,  allhi'H.di  th«y  v.i.-  afti-rv  ;■  * 
pmhihit'il  fri'iii  F>*.u<lyin.:  it  by  tiif  |";it.  l.ul  t!.- 
wiL«  one  e\cn  uiimnL:  lhf->i'.  di-lin  WII..  wl,<>  v  . 
fniid  •  f  ali-hi-mx.  Kavni-'Ul  l.xllv,  or  l.ulii^".  w  * 
one  of  till'  n:n«t  famoiiN  alrh«-mi.«t.-4  in  th'-  t'.iili  •  i  -  . 
ami  fourti-i  ntii  i  •nturii-'.  A  hl<Tv  in  t--  1  nt  i.-ni 
that  dm  in::  hi.-i  -tav  in  l.<>nil>>n  hi-  <l.:ii..>d  f>-i-  Kii.  - 
Kdwanl    l.am.i-Hnf  .'i". 11  ■■.  nf  .|iii.  ".-ili.  r  i-.*- 

;:old.  of  wi.iih  till-  tir>t  T'-  -no"  li  M  u«  I-    m  II' d.     'I  1  ■ 

i-tuity  nf  ul'-l.miy  wa^  |-r.>liil-il>  ^l  at  \  •  ni<  •-  in  ]\*^' 
I'ararelsiH,  uhi»  w.ih  l.i^l.iv  c»  h-'.rat- d  al--'  t  l.'>.". 
iNlnnL';*  til  tiji-  nniiujii-d  alcii' nii-l>«,  :i-*  ■'.  •  ]I"_-i  : 
I'lai-on,  Iia^iiii.-t  X'ali-ntinu'*.  and  ii.:in\  it..'  i*.  W  ).•  i-. 
h'>Wf\i  r,  iimr*'  rati- iial  ]'rii;i  m-I- •  i-f  i!.iii.i-*i',  ;ii.  1 
phili  *"]'^:y  l.<  J  m  !«•  I-  ilit!'.-  •!  ai- 1  t..  >:,.  1  ii  .hi  i  :i 
iln-ini<  .il  pini.-'n.'  i.a.  t!:i-  i.ij«'  I'-r  al.  ri.  niv  _'!:i-i'i;i!l 
di.T--a>id.  tlii.iijti  n.iuv  |.i-.ii.-.  ini  iii-iiii^'  -'ii  • 
III  lilies,  still  iiUi.iiind  tl-^.  !>d  tn  it.  .\1>  >i<  n.y  li:>  •, 
li.iwrvcr.  alfiirdid  >nii.i-  Mniii-  tn  chcni-trx.  ai.  1 
I'VcJi  niiiliiiiii'.  (  jji  !i  i-trv  wan  lir-t  «  an  fi.  1-  sliidi'  I 
liy  llie  alili.ini  *-.  t"  xvl.i.-i-  lal  <-iir  and  pati  in«-  w  • 
are  imli  bti  d  b  r  i--. -ral  u- fi;l  lii- i.\i  i  ii  •*.  Ii-r  i  x- 
an-phv  xaii'-;:"* ;  n  |ar.iti"i.-»  if  ipiii  K-il  ••  r.  ki-r  nu  •'.  \.  . 
It  i-*  r»;jll  in  I  n-'i!  li- t..  a-irt  anvlliii  /  xiifhui- 
tainty  al>nut  tip-  tian-^n.ittali'-n  of  iM-t.i!>.  M(»l<  rn 
(-hi-Uii>lrv.  iiidi-i  •!.  plar.  ;*  nu  I.d-t  in  tlie  i  la-*-  nf  r'.i  - 
nient:<.  and  di-nii -«  tin'  j-4i-iii  ilitv  nf  •  hati.iti j  :ui  in- 
f trior  Uit  tal  into  ^'nid.    Mc-l  of  the  aciounto  of  Muh 
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inuiBmafcaiion  rest  on  frAiid  or  doluaioti,  altliougb 
■ome  of  ih^ui  Are  aocompuiiud  with  circimy(taiice6 
bad  testimony  which  retifler  them  probable.  By 
memui  of  tbo  g^alvauic  battery  even  the  alkaltea  h&ve 
h&tn  dlsoovered  to  bftve  a  metallio  baae.  The  poiiai- 
billty  of  obtaining  metal  from  other  aubstances  which 
contain  th«  ingre^UenU  comiJOsiug  it,  and  of  changing 
one  metal  into  another,  or  ratlier  of  refining  it,  must 
therefore  bo  left  undocideil  Xor  wre  all  alcliemiats 
to  bo  coaiddered  impostors.  Many  have  laboui^jti 
under  the  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  obtainin;^ 
their  object,  with  indefatigable  patience  and  purity 
of  heart  (which  ia  earnestly  recommeaded  by  &imud 
akheminti  oa  the  principal  requisite  for  the  success  of 
their  labours),  Designing  men,  however,  have  often 
lined  alchemy  as  a  ma^k  for  their  covetoii^ne^  and  aa 
m  means  of  defrauding  silly  (}eople  of  their  money. 
Many  persons  even  in  our  days,  destitute  of  nound 
chemical  knowledge,  have  been  led  by  old  books  on 
alchemy,  which  they  did  not  understand,  into  long^ 
expensive,  and  fruitless  labours.  Hitherto  chemistry 
baa  not  auoceeded  in  unfolding' the  priadples  by  which 
njotalft  are  formed,  the  lawd  of  their  production,  their 
growth  and  retinoment,  and  io  aiding  or  imitatlog 
this  proceaa  of  nature ;  conaequently  the  labour  of  the 
alcbetniets  is  but  a  groping  in  the  darL 

ALCIBIADES,  son  of  Cleiniaa,  aa  Athenian  of 
high  family,  was  bom  at  Athene  in  B.C.  450.  His 
father f  who  died  a  few  years  after  his  birth,  had 
greatly  distingtiiahed  himself  ia  the  Persian  wars, 
and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  expul- 
Bion  of  the  Peisistratidre.  Alcibiades  was  a  rela- 
tion of  rericleg,  who  wa.i  his  juint  guardian  along 
vrtth  Ariphron.  He  wob  remarkable  in  youth  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  di»oluteness  of  hia 
maimers,  the  determination  of  hia  character,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  abilities.  He  came  under  the  inflti* 
ence  of  Socrates^  who  tried  to  lead  him  iuto  the 
paths  of  virtue;  but  though  their  friendship  wad 
mtt'eagthened  by  mutual  obligations,  each  having 
savetl  the  other  in  battle^  the  paawona  of  Alci blades 
were  too  strong  for  advice,  and  little  permanent  effect 
was  produced  on  hia  character.  He  acquired  great 
popularity  by  his  liberahty  in  providing  for  the 
amnsementa  of  the  people,  and  although  guHty  of 
many  violent,  extravagant,  and  audacious  acta,  be 
liad,  after  the  death  of  Cleon,  a  political  ascendency 
which  left  him  no  rival  but  Niciaa.  Both  at  first 
cultivafcod  alliaiico  with  Sparta,  to  which  Alcibiades 
had  a  hereditary  partialityi  btit  the  Spartans  trustiog 
more  tta  Nicias,  he  was  offended,  and  induced  the 
Athenians  to  break  with  Sparta  and  ally  thetiisalves 
with  ArgoB,  Elis,  and  Xtlantineia  (in  the  PeltqKin- 
neeian  war).  In  410  he  waa  chosen  atrategos,  and 
led  a  small  army  into  the  Feloponnesua  with  which 
some  important  operations  were  effected.  In  415  he 
advocated  the  Sicilian  war,  and  was  ohoaen  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition  appointed  to  conduct  it; 
but  before  it  sailed  he  was  charged  with  profaning 
and  div^ulgiug  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  mutilat* 
ing  the  bust4  of  Hermes,  which  were  set  up  in  public 
all  through  Athens.  He  was  permitted  to  take  his 
place  iu  the  expeditirtn,  but  recalled  before  bis  plana 
could  be  accomplished  He  made  bis  escape  and 
went  to  Spart!^  where  he  was  well  i-eceived.  He 
divulged  the  plans  of  the  Atheiiiaus,  and  aaaiated 
the  Spartans  to  defeat  them.  {Sentence  of  death  and 
confiscation  was  pronounced  againat  him  at  Athens, 
and  he  was  cursed  by  the  minbtera  of  religion.  He 
induced  the  Athenian  dependencies  of  Athena  to 
revolt,  and  made  alliance  with  Tissaphemes,  a  Per- 
sian satrap.  Soon  after  he  abandoneil  Sparta  and 
took  refuge  with  the  Persian,  ingratiating  himstjlf 
by  his  affectation  of  Peraian  ntanners  as  he  had 
pre^iously  done  at  Si>arta  by  a  similar  i^lTectatiou  of 


Spartan  simplicity.    He  now  began  III  I 
return  to  Athena^  offering  to  bring  *!" 
tt>  the  Atheniau  alliance.     Hia  intngne  led  to  Iks 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy  ^the  Favx^  Hu 
but  they  did  not  recall  him.     The  fleets  ' 
which  waa  atationod  at  Samos  declared  ia  fxn 
a  democracy,  and  recalled  him.     The  rvroloties^ 
effected  at  Athens  withmit  the  return  of  ftbe  i 
ment,  and  the  banishment  of   AJcibtadea  i 
He,  however,   remained  abroad  for  wait 
command   of  the   Athenian  forces, 
victories,  and  took  Chalcedon  and  By 
D,C.  407  be  returned  to  Athens,  whet>e  all  i^ 
against  him  were  canoeUed^  but  in  406,  tta  M^ 
which  he  oommaiided  having  suffered  a  seven  dd^^ 
he  was  deprived  of  his  comniAnd.    He  i    ~    '     ^^ 
Thracian  Chersoneaus,  where   he 
mercenaries  on  the  Thracian  tribes     On  I 
Ushment  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  a  decree  of  1 
ment  waa  passed  against  him.     He  took  ] 
Pbamabazus,  a  Persian  aatrap,  and 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Persia  when  he  was  i 
sinateil,  probably  through  private  revenge,  in  1.C.I 

ALCIXOUS,  said   to  have  betai  a  king  «IJ 
Phsacians,  in  the  iaUnd  now  caUed  C^rfu. 
UtTsaica. 

ALCMAN  (caUed  also  AirvxQy),  the  chief  | 
poet  of  Spartat  was  bom  in  Sardis^  and  bn 
an  early  age  to  Laoonia  as  a  alave.  He  was  I 
pated  by  his  master  in  consideration  uf  ]| 
geniua.  He  Nourished  between  B.C.  671 
Moat  of  bis  pi>ema  were  compoaed  after  the  < 
sion  of  the  second  Mesaenian  war.  He  i 
Terpander,  an  ^^Uan  poet.  His  poems  w 
to  the  music  of  Terpander  and  also  to 
Phrygian  and  Lydian  schooL  He  aooofdiD|( 
many  forms  of  rhythm,  of  some  of 
himself  the  Inventor.  Besides  love  soiigv^  Us  | 
enibniced  bymns,  psana,  profiodia,  and  A  daii< 
partheuia,  made  to  be  sung  by  choruses  of  vtij^ 
Tliey  coinpo4»ed  tix  books,  of  which  only  suae  hap' 
inents  remain.  They  were  in  the  Doric  dialect  oumI 
^ith  .Eoliau.  He  was  classed  by  the  Alejtsadrua 
critics  at  the  hea<l  of  the  lyric  poets.  Tlv  ttfl 
edition  is  that  of  Welcker  (Giessen,  IS  15). 

A  L  CM  K  N  A .    See  Amfuitbton. 

ALCOBAgA.  a  small  town  of  FortDgil,  in  Mn- 
madura,  50  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  aft  the  jonolkQVf 
the  Alcoa  and  Bo^a,  ia  celebrated  for  a  ina^liM<wi 
Cistercian  mona^ry,  the  richest  in  the  kingdeilk  H 
was  foundeil  in  1148  by  Don  Alphonso  L,  ait4« 
tains  severed  royal  tombs;  among  others,  tliu 
Dom  Pedro  and  bis  ilbfated  wife  Ini^  de  ( 
v^hoso  story  has  been  sung  by  Camoen^ 

ALCOHOL^  the  purely  spirituotis  or  Iotas 
part  of  all  liquids  that  have  undergone  viaotii  J 
mentation  extracted  by  distillation,  is  a  limpid  c4 
less  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  Strang  | 
gent  taste.  When  brandy,  whisky,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  theniBelvea  distilled  from  < 
materials,  are  ai^aiu  distilled,  highly  volatile  i 
m  the  first  product  to  pass  otf.  Ilie 
obtaineil  contains  much  extraneous  matter,  | 
a  proportion  of  water,  from  the  first  as  I 
25  i>er  cent.,  and  increasing  greatly  as  the  | 
continuca.  Uharcoa]  and  carbonate  of  soda  |mI  it 
the  brandy  or  other  liquor,  partly  retain  the  fi/i^<^ 
and  ncetic  acid  it  contains.  The  piroduct  then  oh  '  * 
by  dlstilhhtion  is  called  rtct^jied  tpiriU  or  j 
foinef  and  contains  from  55  to  85  \ter  t 
the  rest  being  water.  By  distilling 
from  carbonate  of  jxitaaiium,  ijowdered 
or  chloride  of  calcium,  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
is  retained,  and  nearly  pure  aI'.*ohol  ]ja«sea  evcTi 
is  only  however  by  very  prolonged  digcstiua  '^ 
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sod  iiibwquviit  distillaticni  that 
W  wmtcr  can  be  rex&ored.  The  specific 
iloobol  %anefl  with  its  purity,  decrenBing 
Uly  of  W»ter  it  contftitiB  decreiwi^eau  This 
ft  ecmvenleDt  t««t  of  the  alcoholic  »trenjrth 
^t  coutAin  only  alcohol  and  water;  but 
of  the  oondensatiun  that  invariably  takes 
le  mixture  of  these  two  liquids,  it  can  be 
ty  in  Goimection  with  special  tables  of 
IT  by  means  of  an  instmment  specially 
the  purpose.  <8ee  Alcoholometer.)  By 
^[latioii  the  spedfio  gravity  of  alcohol  can 
iwliMed  below  *S25  at  60^  Fahr;  bv  rec* 
rm  cUodde  of  catcium  it  may  be  reduced 
i  it  ttRllly  occun  it  k  about  -S20.  If 
rine,  of  tpedfic  gravity  'SC7,  be  inclosed 
r  And  ttXposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmo* 
b  of  the  wmler  it  oontsins  escapes  through 
f  the  bladder  (see  the  article  OsMoai:),  and 
gravity  ii  reduced  to  *S1 7.  Alcohol  is  com- 
Mrbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
prmniTf!  by  the  formula  C^HgO.  Under  a 
preseore  of  29 '5  inches  idoohol  boila  at 
(78* '4  C);  in  the  exhausted  reoeiver  of 
p  ii  boils  at  ordinary  temperatureai  Its 
.  hM  never  yet  been  fleeted,  though  Faro/- 
«d  ii  to  a  temperature  of  -166°  F.  This 
oden  ii  valuable  for  use  in  thermometers 
vw  tempemturei^  Alcohol  is  extremely 
e,  and  bums  with  a  pole-blue  flame, 
Eble  In  bright  daylight.  It  occasions  no  cnr- 
ieposii  upon  subetaoioei  held  over  it,  and 
ks  of  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and 
10  ilsftdy  and  uniform  heat  which  it  j^vca 
ibostieii  makes  it  a  valuable  material  for 
be  action  between  alcohol  and  scone  of  the 
ticBkilr  plstinmn,  is  remarkable.  When 
»•  of  thin  plalinuin  leaf,  suspended  br  » 
aled  by  a  spiritdamp,  and  then  quiokly 
glase  in  which  there  is  a  little  alcohol,  so 
ill  remain  just  over  the  surface,  and  of 
be  v^ioor  arising  from  the  alcohol,  it  con- 
bot  as  long  as  there  is  any  alcohol  in  the 
b  mfiag  to  the  vapour  undergoing  slow 
nd  generaUng  heat  sui£cient  to  keep 
a  glowinff  state.  This  action  affords 
of  making  a  lamp  without  flame.  Alcohol 
UTS  soda  and  potash,  but  it  does  not  act 
carbonates;  consequently,  if  the  latter  be 
h  aloohol  ooDtsining  water,  the  liquor 
nlo  two  portioos,  the  upper  being  alcohol 
s  a  ooDslaefable  extent  of  water,  and  the 
aqneoos  solution  of  the  carbonate.  The 
olation  of  caostic  potsasa  was  known  in 
acy  under  the  name  of  Van  Htlmon^t 
'  tartar,  Aloohol  is  used  for  purifying 
dfaaolvee  the  greater  number  of  the  acids^ 
Pi  mmay  gaseotts  bodies.  It  dissolves  the 
loldi^  Ilia  Tolatile  oOs,  the  resins,  tan,  and 
mMtt,  and  many  of  the  soaps;  the  greater 
fha  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  by  it  in  small 
only,  but  some  are  disiictlvcd  L\rgGly. 
ihol  is  submitted  to  dmtillxLtlun  with  cor- 
i  peculiar  oompound  is  formed,  called  tthtr 

riTOArETKR,  an  instnmient  constructed 
f  the  hydrometer  (which  sec),  to 
ua  specific  gravity  of  Bj^iiritnous 

rOAtage  of  alcohol  they  contain  (see 
eeale  marking  directly  the  required 
Tf    *      *      ] or  contain  anything  besides 
al  i'jus  distillation  is  necessary. 

X>L^^  ^  ^v  name  alcohol  is  applied  in 
CDtiitrT  to  a  larje  grmtp  of  cr^mpounds 
i|n|_nuKilioDa  are  analogo\ts  to  that  of 


in' 


common  or  etbylic  alcohol.  The  alcohols  may  be 
regarded  aa  representatives  among  the  carbon  com* 
pounds  of  the  metallic  hydrates;  they  may  be  looked 
on  as  derived  from  one,  two,  three,  or  more  mole- 
cules of  wat^-r  by  substitution  of  an  alcoholic  rodkle 
for  part  of  th^  hydrogen.  The  analogy  between  the 
alcohoh  and  the  metallic  hydrates  is  apparent  from 
the  following  formuhn: — 


Hjrdrmltfi. 
KaHO. 

Bi(H0)3. 
die 


iic 


Again,  the  relationship  between  alcohols  and  water 
may  be  seed  by  inspecting  these  formuhe: — 


Hi  . 


AltohtlL 
H  )0. 


AI^COBAN.     S«e  KoiiAJf, 

ALCOY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  24  miles 
north  by  west  of  Alicante,  near  the  source  of  the 
Alcoy,  in  a  hollow  encircled  by  hills.  There  is  a 
Homon  bridge  over  the  river,  and  the  t'lwn  lias  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  Its  chief  manufacture 
is  paper,  nn^l  it  is  likewise  famed  for  sugar-pluinft. 
Pop,  25,196. 

ALCUDIA,  Duke  of.    See  Godot. 

ALCUIN,  or  Flaccur  Albwub,  an  Encrlishman, 
renowned  in  hh  age  for  learning;  the  confidant,  in- 
stnictor,  anil  .idviser  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  j>ro- 
bably  bom  in  York  in  73a,  and  was  educated  umler 
the  care  t>f  Archbishop  Eglicrt,  and  his  suooenor 
JSlbert,  with  whom  be  went  to  the  Contiiieiit,  and 
who  afterwards  gave  him  the  management  of  the 
school  at  York.  Having  gone  t<>  Home  to  bring 
home  the  pallium  (see  Pallium)  for  Eanbert,  the  siic> 
ccssor  of  ^'Elbert,  Charlemagne  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  Parma,  on  his  return;  invited  him,  in 
7lS'2,  to  his  court,  and  made  use  of  his  services  in  his 
endeavooni  to  dvilize  his  subjects.  In  the  royal 
academy  he  was  called  Flaccu*  Albinta.  To  secure 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions  Charlemagne  estab* 
lished  at  his  court  a  school,  called  Schnfn  Patatintt^ 
or  the  Palace  School,  and  intruste^l  him  with  the 
superintendence  of  Bt?veral  monasteries,  in  which 
Alcuin  exerted  himself  to  diffuse  a  Icn  owl  edge  of  the 
sciences.  Most  of  the  schooU  in  France  were  either 
founded  or  improved  by  him;  thus  he  founded  the 
school  in  the  abbey  of  St.  ^1  artin  of  Tours,  in  7d6, 
after  the  plan  of  the  school  in  York.  He  hiuiE<elf 
instructed  a  lar^je  number  of  scholara  in  this  school, 
who  afterwards  spread  the  light  of  learaiug  through 
the  empire  of  the  Franks.  Alcuin  took  his  leave  of 
the  court  In  801,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  but  kept  up  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  to  the  time  of  his  death  In  $04. 
He  left,  besides  many  theolnj^^cal  writings,  several 
elementary  works  in  the  branches  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  philology;  also  poems,  and  a  lai'ge 
ti umber  of  letters,  the  style  of  which,  hr>wevcr,  is  not 
pleasinff,  and  plainly  betrays  the  uncultivated  char- 
acter of  the  age;  nevertheless  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  most  learned  and  polished  man  of  his  tinne.  Ue 
understood  Latin,  Gr^ek,  and  Hebrew.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at  liatisbou 
(1777,  two  vols,  folio).  See  Lorens's  Life  of  Alcuju, 
trani^lAted  into  English  (London,  1837). 

AIjCYONIXJM,  a  genus  of  Ccclenterate  animuli^, 
one  familiar  species  of  which^  dredged  arouml  the 
British  coaets— J.  diffilatum — is  named  'Dead-Mcu  a 
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ALDEBARAN— ALDERXEY. 


Finj^f*,'  or  *  Cnw'g  Papa,*  from  ita  lobed  or  dtgitftie 
n|)piiaLrance.  Tb€!«e  fonna  eaeli  consist  u{  a  mnss  r^f 
little  iw^lypes,  eaob  polype  p<>»aesMing  eight  little 
frinireil  tentaclea,  di«pc)^ti<l  Around  &  <.'eritrai  mouth. 
The  Ak yoniiim  forma  the  type  of  an  order— the  Aictfo- 
naria  — of  tb©  chuia  ActimizoA  (aee  Sea-akeuoke}; 
And  to  tbo  Alcyonarian  order  the  famous  Red  Coral 
of  coTiiraerc©  belongR,  ita  jK>lype«  ee^Hntiolly  reacm- 
Ijling  those  of  the  Aleyouium  in  structure,  and  in  the 
numbttr  and  arrangumeiit  of  th*2  t*?ntAt;le«.  The 
Alcyomtim  grows  Attached  to  BtoneB,  abclk,  and  other 
objects. 

ALDEBARAN,  or  the  Bull's-kti,  in  iiatronoiny» 
n  atar  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  ftonthern  eye  of 
tlie  conatelliition  Taurua.  By  the  apectnim  annljait 
iJdei>aran  haa  been  found  to  contain  antriroonyp  bi«- 
muth,  iron,  mercury,  hydro'^enj  aodinm,  calcium,  Ac. 

ALDEGONDEi  Philippe  van  Marnix,  Baron 
Mont  Sainte,  was  bom  in  Brussela  in  1  iaSS,  and  studied 
at  GtJUQva,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Calvin 
aud  an  adhen^nt  of  the  Kefonnation.  He  drew  up, 
in  15^55^  the  Act  of  ComproTijiMt%  which  was  signed 
by  Count  Lotiisi  of  Nassau,  Henry  of  Brcderode,  and 
(•ther»»  and  wna  directed  cbietJy  against  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  In(|uit^iti(jn  into  the  Nethcilands.  It  waa 
rtijt-ctedj  however,  by  the  regent  Mary^aret.  In  1566 
Alva  arrived,  St.  Aldegonde  flecl,  with  the  frienda 
of  the  P^rinoe  of  Orange,  to  Germany,  and  retumeei 
with  them  as  their  leading  counaellor.  In  1573  he 
fell  into  the  banda  of  the  Spaniards  at  Maesluya, 
was  aftcrwanis  exchanged,  and  conducted  many 
diplomatic  negoUatinna  of  the  joung  republic  abroad. 
Aa  bnrgomoeter  of  Antwerp  be  defended  the  town 
uni»uoo^sfully  againat  the  Dnltc  of  Parma  in  1584. 
'le  aeaiited  in  establiahini?  the  Umversity  of  Leytlen, 
nd  died  there,  professjor  of  theology,  in  15118. 

.<VLDEHYI)E,  the  oxidation  product  of  an  alcohol 
interme^liato  between  it  and  ita  add.  The  name, 
like  alcohol^  has  been  extend&d  to  denote  a  clagfl 
of  boilies,  * 'onimon  aldehyde  (CaH^O)  is  derived 
frttm  spirit  of  wine,  along  Avith  other  prtKlucts,  by 
oxidatiorit  the  readiest  method  being  to  distil  the 
apiiit  with  ojiide  of  manganese  and  aulpburic  acid 
The  product,  after  partial  ptmtication,  i^  mad©  to 
combine  with  atmnonia,  and  the  pujitied  crystalline 
i^ubstanre  is  distilled  from  sulphuric  acid  and  rectified, 
AMijhyde  ao  prepared  ia  a  c<:»louirle&a,  limpid,  volatile, 
and  intiamuiable  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  ethereal 
odour^  which  fa  suffocating  when  strong.  It  ha*  a 
Bl^citic  gravity  of  0'79.  It  ojciilize*  in  air,  especially 
in  presence  of  platinum  black,  and  ta  c^onverted  into 
acetic  acid.  It  rapidly  decomposes  oxide  of  silver, 
depositing  a  hrilllant  lilm  of  metiillic  ailver,  Advan* 
tAge  is  taken  of  tht^i  reaction  in  silvering  curved  glass 
surfaces.  It  mixt^s  in  ail  pro|>ortii>ns  with  water, 
alcohol^  and  other. 

A  LI)  Eli  (Alnut),  %  genua  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  BeluIaoeiP,  and  formerly  included 
in  the  aame  genus  as  the  birch,  but  diatingniabed  from 
it  by  havinr?  four  atamena  and  a  fruit  without  wings. 
It  c(»nsiHb»  of  trees  and  ahrulis  inhabitiii!^  the  iem- 
(Derate  and  colder  rcgiona  of  tho  glolie.  The  common 
;dder  (Ainus  iilutinoKi)  is  a  tree  which  growa  in  wet 
^^ituationa,  and  ia  distinguiabed  by  its  llower-stalks 
~  eing  branched,  ita  leavea  being  roundish,  w&ved^ 
BiTated,  and  downy  at  the  branching  of  the  veins 
beneath.  It  is  conimnn  in  Eurc^pe  and  Asia,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  There  are  few  meana 
of  bettor  employing  swampy  and  morasay  grounda 
than  by  planting  them  with  alders;  for  although  the 
growth  of  tbe»e  trees  id  not  rapid,  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applicable  are  such  as  amply  to  compensate 
fur  the  slowness  with  which  they  oome  to  penection. 
'i*he  wood  of  the  alder,  which  is  in  great  demand  for 
machine ry,  is  frequently  wrought  into  cogs  for  mill' 


wheels^  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  kia<V  ( 
work  which  is  to  l>e  kept  oonatanUy  in  water 
is  oouse<4uently  usetl  for  pumpis,  sluices,  pipes,  dtii 
and  conduit*  of  different  descriptiona,  and  iur  I 
foundation  of  buildings  situated  in  swamps.  I4 
these  purposes  it  has  been  much  cnltivmted  in  V 
dera  and  HoUand,  It  is  common] j  used  fori 
women's  ahoe-heela,  pdoughmen's  clog^  i 
articles  of  turnery-ware.  This  wood  slso  tfrres  1 
many  domestic  and  rural  uses^  for  spinniog-wh 
troughs,  &c.,  and  makes  the  heat  charcoal  (tm  \ 
powder.  The  roots  and  knots  fttmiah  a  1 
veined  wood,  nearly  of  the  colour  of  mahocaiiy,  1 
well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  The  batx  vmfl 
advantageously  used  in  the  operations  of  tanninf 
leather-droaing,  and  by  tisbennen  for  staining  I 
nets.  This  and  the  younff  twigs  are  someliiiM 
ployed  in  dyeing,  and  yield  different  shades  of  1 
and  red.  The  Laplanders  chew  the  bark  of  the  sJd< 
and  dye  their  leather  garments  red  with  the  miin 
thus  produced.  With  the  addition  of  coppcn^  f 
yields  a  black  dye,  used  to  a  ttmsiderable  extent  i 
colouring  cotton.  In  the  Highlands  of  S^^Uand^ 
branches  of  the  alder,  cut  down  in  the 
spread  over  the  fields^  and  left  during  the  1 
decay,  are  Bometiniefl  used  as  manure.  l*he  I 
gathered  leaires,  being  covered  wilb  a  glnti 
moisture,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  atrewed  1 
floors  to  destroy  fleas,  wMch  become  entangled  is  I 
as  birdu  with  bird-lime. 

AI.DERMAN,  in  the  earliest  English  or  J 
Saxi^iu  Eahtonminj  from  eoWor,  older,  and  iwrn,  i 
the  title  given  among  the  Anglo-Saxoos  to  persouaf] 
high  rank.  It  was  synonymous  with  the  Latxn  »sm%  , 
the  eoHa  or  Jarl  of  the  Danes  (which  after  iht  JhuA 
times  superseded  it),  and  the  senior  and  major  dfkt 
Franks.  The  aldermen  were  at  fii»t  gDirsnuis  4 
counties,  aud  were  admitted  into  the  witt€nafftmtl  or 
great  council  of  the  nation;  gave  their  ooosibI  lotk 
public  statutes;  kept  order  f%mong  tho  fredioldjppiil 
the  county  courts;  and  in  times  of  war  appesrpd  >i 
the  head  of  the  military  forces  of  their  shinA.  JUy 
were  at  fii'st  appointed  by  the  king,  imd  wen  llie^ 
wards  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  8hir«;  it  f)M 
the  office  was  during  good  behaviour,  hut  liasJly  b^ 
came  hereditary,  (bee  Anolo-Saxoxs,)  Akknwtt, 
at  present,  are  officers  assodatcti  with  the  mayerof  • 
city  fur  the  ailminiatration  of  the  munidpsl  geftn- 
ment,  both  in  England  and  the  United  Staka  b 
some  places  they  act  as  judges  in  certain  (Oti)  aM^ 
criminal  cases.  In  London  there  are  twentw 
aldermen,  who  prejiide  over  the  twenty-ai  wificf 
the  city,  and  from  whose  nuniber  the  lord  oisf*'  ** 
elected  annually. 

ALDERNEY  (Trench  AuHgny),  an  island belosf- 
ing  to  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  10  miki  do* 
west  of  Cape  La  Hogtie,  and  60  from  the  nearest  point 
of  England,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Channel  Iiliiwi*- 
It  is  between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  about  1|  tnoa^ 
The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  the  cliffs  in  many  iils^ 
rising  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height  Inlhei^**"^ 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  excellent  crofMl' 
and  potatoes;  but  round  the  coast  it  is  1 
sterile.  About  a  tbtrd  of  the  island  is  o< 
grass  lands;  and  the  Aldemey  cows  are  fai 
the  richness  of  their  milk.  The  climate  is  1 
healthy.  The  town  of  Aldemey  is  situated  in  I 
ful  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  A  jiv 
with  six  *  jurats,*  chosen  by  the  X'^^ople  for  lif«,  * 
twelve  *dou2aaiier«,*  representatives  of  the  j>ft'p 
form  A  kind  of  local  legislature;  but  the  jur1^'«^ 
jurats  alone  dedde  upon  any  measure,  the  doiz£ant<s 
having  only  a  dcHberative  voice.  French  mannefi  *" 
the  French  language  nrevail  among  the  inhsbitsi> 
but  all  nnderstuid  ana  many  speak  Engliak   Al^^ 
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ft  Guemaey,  Jereey,  and  S&rk  are  tlie  only  parts  of 

ROUS  of  William  the  C«Dqueror  tlint  now 

I  under  the  govemment  of  England.   The  Jifict 

fJJdemey  ia  »  niuna  given  to  the  strait  ninning  he- 

i  the  coast  of  France  and  tbU  kiid.     Six  milea 

i-weat  from  Aldemey  are  the  Cfutqueta,  a  cluMter 

t4  rockSt  on  the  lai^est  of  which  arc  thr*;e  lighthouses 

and  &  fog-l^il     Pop.  2738. 

AL.DERSH01T,  Camp  at.  Thin  nndertakmgr  wa» 
oommenced  in  185-1  by  the  purchasej  on  the  part  of 
Dent,  of  an  extenaive  tract  of  moorlftud  known 
»  name  of  AJdershott  Heath,  lying  on  the  ton- 
of  Surrej,  Hampshire!,  and  Berkflhirc.  I'he 
waa  to  accuatom  our  officers  and  aoldiera  to 
remdily  when  drawn  up  in  bri^adea  and 
diirisi(ins,  their  practice  Laving  been  limited  for  the 
mo»t  p»rt,  since  the  termination  of  the  French  war, 
to  the  movements  of  battalions  and  compaoiea.  It 
was  also  deemed  ad  viable,  at  the  commenoament  of 
Litics  with  Rnuia,  to  inure  the  army  to  the 
ations  of  a  campaign,  by  accustoming  them  to 

up  life,  and  exercising  them  in  all  the  evolntionH 
■tnUegic  acta  which  they  might  he  required  to 
'ana  when  brought  Into  actual  contact  mth  the 
OMiEiy.  Ilia  accommodation  provided  for  the  army, 
oflSoefs  as  well  as  men,  coniiiated  at  first  of  Wfioden 
hnta  of  the  simplest  construction;  bnt  these  have 
been  eu[>erseded  by  brick  barracks,  erected  at  a  co9t 
oC  nearly  £300,000.  The  experiment  thus  mode  ha< 
■ncDaeded  so  well,  aa  to  have  reduced  these  and  sim- 
ilar encampments  to  a  regular  system  as  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  and  disciplining  of  soldiers  in 
the  art  of  warfare.  The  mt^n  are  exercised  in 
marching,  ekinniMbiugf  and  similar  field  operations^ 
which  are  carried  on  during  the  simimer  months 
with  gi«at  activity;  they  are  also  instructed  in  the 
camp  in  culinary  and  other  duties,  '^ilie  number  of 
troops  maintained  at  AIdenihott»  including  cavalry, 
infantry^  artillery,  and  militia^  is  about  10,000.  Sev- 
eral chanties  have  lieen  organized  among  the  soldiers 
at  Aldersbott,  and  the  tedium  of  camp  Ufe  is  beguiled 
by  game%  theatrical  representation,  reading,  which 
is  provided  for  by  several  libraries,  and  other  amuse- 
menta  provided  by  voluntary  a«<i4xriations. 

A  town  baa  sprung  up  in  the  neigh  boiirhood  of 
Iho  barracks,  immediately  tieyond  the  government 
nNMxnd,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  barracks  are  built. 
The  town  of  Aldershott  is  in  Hampshire,  to  the 
smith  of  the  barracka.  It  eontuins  several  churches, 
hoiela,  numerona  shope,  and  offers  accommodation 
of  Tarioua  kinds,  good  and  bad,  to  the  soldiers:  thus 
there  are  scboohi,  newapapen,  missions.  Literary  in- 
■titotee,  moBiC'haUs,  public-houses,  and  places  of  a 
Wfme  kind  The  pop.  in  1871  waa :  civil^  11,615; 
military,  10,067;  U'tal,  21,682;  in  1881,  20,140. 

AL.DHELM.     See  ADHUJf. 

ALDINE  EDITIONS,  the  name  given  to  the 
works  which  proceeded  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
ftlanutina  and  his  fAinily  at  Venice,  (See  Maxutiu;*.) 
Baoommended  by  their  value,  as  well  as  by  a  splendid 
exieiior,  they  have  gained  the  respect  of  sclaolars  and 
the  attentk>n  of  book- collectors.  Many  of  them  are 
tfaia  first  editions  (tditumfji  jrrinripet)  of  Greek  and 
lAtm  classics.  ITje  text  of  the  modern  classical 
aothOTB  printed  by  them,  na  Petrarca,  Dante,  Boc- 
^Mscio,  and  others,  waa  critically  revised  from  manu- 
scripts. Generally  speaking,  their  editions  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  oorrectness,  though  tlieir  Greek  classics 
are  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  their  Latin  and 
Italian.  These  editions  are  of  importance  in  the  his* 
tory  of  printing,  Aldus  desen'es  much  credit  for  his 
Ijeautifiil  types.  He  had  nine  kinda  of  Creek  tyjies, 
and  no  one  before  him  printed  so  much  and  so  beauti- 
fuUy  in  thia  language.  Of  the  I^atin  character  he 
firocarsd  faurteoi  kmdi  of  type. 


ALDREH,  or  Ealdbed  (also  written  Alrfd, 
J  !tY<iua,  and  EniftduM)^  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  after- 
wartls  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1046.  Ho  was  the  first 
Ent^liHh  bishop  who  viaited  Jenisalem  (1058),  and 
after  his  return  waa  raised  to  tha  aee  of  York,  an 
elevation  which,  when  be  appeared  at  Rome,  the  pope 
refused  to  ratify,  on  ficcfrimt  of  his  ignorance  and 
fiinaony*  AldrtM^i  a  e^oli citations,  however,  prevaitod, 
and  ho  received  the  pallium  from  the  pontiff.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  crowned 
Harold,  and  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  whose  esteem 
he  enjoyed  and  whose  {>ower  he  made  subservient  to 
the  views  of  the  church.  There  runs  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  on  one  occasion  he  so  vehemently  rebuked 
William,  either  in  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  or 
thriee  of  the  church,  that  the  Conqueror  knelt  at  the 
bold  churchman's  feet  until  he  was  apjieaded.  Some- 
time after  we  find  the  archbishnp  in  Scotland  in 
com|MUiy  with  Edgar  Athcling  4, whose  cause  beseems 
to  bavy  favoured  in  his  heart),  and  thus  broke  his 
all*  u'i'i^*c«  to  the  Nt>niian  kiuj^.  It  is  said  that  he 
died  with  grief  on  seeing  the  north  of  England  deso- 
lated by  the  ravages  of  Harold  and  Canute,  eons  of 
SwoTf'n,^  in  1060. 

ALD  EIOH,  HiLVBT,  Bean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1647,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  domical  srhctlarship,  and  his  love 
and  knowledge  of  music.  Ho  adapted  many  of  the 
works  of  the  older  masters,  such  aa  Faleatrina  and 
Carissimj,  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Ghurdi  of  England,  and 
Cfinipfised  besides  many  original  services  and  anthems, 
settle  of  which  are  still  frequently  heard  in  our  cathe- 
dmls.  Among  his  lighter  musical  pnxluctions  we 
may  mention  the  catch,  Hark,  the  lionny  tHiristchuirch 
Belb,  which  has  preserved  its  popularity  till  our  own 
day.  He  was  alsti  author  of  several  esteemed  polem- 
ical works.  At  his  death,  which  took  plac^  in  1710, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  college,  over  w  bich  he  had  pre- 
sided upwards  of  twenty  yeiira,  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  nf  music,  of  which  Dr,  Bumey  speaks 
highly. 

ALDUS.     S<'e  Maniitius  and  ALOCfz  Edfttons, 

ALE  AKO  EEEK,  well  known  and  extensively 
used  fermented  liquors,  the  principle  of  wluch  i«  ex- 
tracted from  several  sorts  of  grain  but  most  comnnonly 
from  barley,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  termed 
malting.  Beer  h  a  more  general  term  than  ale,  being 
often  used  for  any  kind  of  fermentt-d  malt  liquor,  in* 
eluding  porter,  though  it  is  abo  used  in  a  more  special 
signification,  '  The  numerous  varieties  of  malt  liquom 
met  with  in  commerce  may  be  resolved  into  three 
great  classes— ale^  beer,  porter.  Alt^  as  tho  tenn  is 
generally  understood,  is  a  pale  liquor  browed  from 
lightly-dried  malt,  and  abounding  more  or  lesii  in 
undecom]x>sed  saccharine  matter  and  mucilage,  and 
the  bitter  and  fragrant  principles  of  the  ho|);  charac- 
teristics which,  however,  it  more  or  less  loses  by 
maturation  and  Age,  Iker  is  a  fine,  strong,  well- fer- 
mented liquor,  darker,  less  saccharine,  and  more 
&I«jbolic  than  ordinary  ale.  Porter  is  a  dark-brown 
coloured  liquor,  originally  brewed  from  high -dried 
malt,  but  now  generally  made  from  pale  malt,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  patent  or  roasted  malt  to  impart 
the  necciisary  colour  and  flavour.  Stout^  brown  iiout^ 
Jkc,  are  mere  varittics  of  porter,  difi^criug  from  that 
liquor  only  in  their  superior  strength  and  quality. 
£'(Ut  India  ah^  hititratf,  &c;,  of  the  great  brewera,  are 
beverages  which  combine  the  pale  colour  and  frag- 
rant bitter  of  ale  (the  latter  usually  in  undue  excess) 
with  the  'dryness*  and  maturity  of  beer, — yoWf-o-'e 
or  tahk'hrfr  is  a  weak  liquor,  commonly  containing 
three  or  four  timos  tho  proportion  of  water  uauolly 
present  in  ordinary  beer  or  ale.  In  London  porter  is 
called  beer»  and  indeed  in  all  parte  of  the  kingdom 
the  prevailing  beverage  of  this  kind  consotned  by  the 
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tnaases,  of  whiitever  cla«9,  commonly  goes  by  the  DAJne 
of  beer.  The  three  great  classes  of  malt  liquor  above 
referred  to  are,  in  depend  eat  of  mere  differenoei  of 
^tt^u^th,  excellent,  and  commercial  ralue,  practi- 
cally Bubdi\'ided  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
vurietlea.  Every  cotmty,  every  town,  and  almost 
every  brewer  m  cHetin^itshed  by  its  production  of  a 
different- llavourtsd  beer,  readily  perceived  and  hig:ldy 
appreciated  by  their  respective  votariea'  (Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical  Receipts).  The«e  differences  depend 
[  cliietly  on  the  quality  of  the  materiida  and  the  varying 
proportiona  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  tempera- 
tuitj  of  the  water  used  fur  iniuihing,  the  len^^th  of  time 
the  maah  is  boiled,  the  temperature  at  which  fermen* 
tation  ia  effected,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  it  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  colour  of  the  beer  depends  on  the 
colour  of  the  malt  and  the  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  boiling.  The  palv  ale  ia  made  from  malt  dried 
by  steam  or  in  the  nun ;  the  deep-yellow  ale,  from  a 
mixture  of  pale,  yellow,  and  brown  malt;  and  the 
dark'browu  l>etr  fmm  malt  that  has  been  highly 
dried  in  the  kiln  and  partly  carhoiuxed,  mixed  with 
the  paler  sorts.  Beinido  being^  made  from  barley, 
maize,  wheat,  and  other  rrrahis,  beer  may  be  maniu- 
factured  from  a  good  niaiiy  vthet  aujylaceous  and 
aaocbarine  substances,  such  tis  beet-root,  potatoes, 
I  turnips^  beans,  cane-syrup,  molaaacfl,  &c.,  but  the  best 
^is  that  made  from  barley-malt.  Some  of  these  sub- 
ntauoes  are  extensively  employed  in  Germany,  which 
has  been  oelebrated  aa  a  beer-drinking  ootmtry  from 
the  earliest  times.  Many  different  kinds  of  beer  are 
there  mttde,  among  the  most  Important  bein<:  theBava- 
risQ  summer  or  Lager  {that  ia,  store)  beer,  smd  winter^ 
beer»  the  Bavarian  Bockbier,  Berlin  white  l^eer,  wheat 
Imager  beer,  Broyhan  beer  (Hanover),  Merseburg 
brown  beer,  kc.  The  Bavarian  beer  possesses  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  ia  diatlaguisbed  from  most  of  the 
beers  of  Germany  and  other  countries  by  the  valuable 
{ovmerty  of  not  turning  sour  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
so  that  it  can  be  preserved  in  half  full  cnsks  equally 
as  well  aa  in  full  one^.  This  quxdity  it  owes  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  fermented^  this  being  done  by  the 
(*ntergdhriing  process,  or  procejss  of  fermentation 
from  below.  The  malt-wort  is  set  to  ferment  in  open 
hacks  with  an  e^ctensive  suiface,  and  placed  in  cold 
oeUars  with  a  temperature  not  higher  than  46 }"  to 
50°.  The  operation  lasts  three  or  four  weeks,  ajad 
the  wort,  instead  of  showing  a  large  bead  of  frolh.  Is 
ocarcely  covered  with  any,  the  yeast  sinking  to  the 
I  iKtttom  in  the  form  of  a  visdd  sediment  called  the 
Vnlci'htft  or  bottom-yeast.  This  bottom-yeast  is  a 
I  different  substance  from  the  pred]>itate  which  ftdls  to 
[  the  bottom  of  the  backs  in  the  ordinary  fermentation 
of  beer.  The  summer  or  Imager  beer  is  brewed  in  the 
coldest  months  of  the  ves^,  namely,  December,  Janu< 
ary,  and  February,  and  is  stored  up  in  air-tight  eel* 
lans.  The  winter-beer  ia  intended  for  almost  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  is  hence  called  Sckenh  (that 
ia,  pot  ur  draught)  bi^er.  It  is  rather  weaker  than 
tbe  summer -beer.  The  Bavarian  Bockbier  is  a 
double-strong  beverage  of  the  best  Lsger  description, 
with  a  somewhat  darker  colour  than  the  ordinary 
Lager  beer  and  %  sweeter  taste.  Berlin  white  or  nale 
Iteer  (Weissbier)  ia  brewed  from  one  part  of  barley- 
malt  and  five  parts  of  wheat-malt. 

I'he  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.   Herodotus  asoribes  the  invention  of  brew- 
ing to  Joifl,  and  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  drank  a 
\  liquor  which  they  cuUod  JUlAoi^  fonnonted  from  bar- 
I  ley.  Ale  or  beer  was  never  naed  to  a  great  extent  in 
|G recce  or  Italy,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  abun- 
[^ance  of  wine  in  these  countries.     Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,   mentionfl   it  as  being  used   among  the 
llnhabitants  of   Armenia,  and  the  Gauls  were  also 
BQijQaiiited  with  it  in  early  times.     Ale  or  beer  was 
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in  common  use  in  Germany  in  tlw  tune  «f  ' 
'AH  the  nations,*  says  Pliny^  'who  inhibit 
weat  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  vbich  thcrf 
toxicate  themselves,  marie  of  com  and  water  (/^ 
ifiadida).  The  manner  of  making  this  Hqnor  is  i 
what  different  in  Gaul^  Spain,  and  o^lker  cooaSn^ 
and  it  is  called  by  many  various  mun^;  but  its  i 
and  properties  are  everywhere  tbe  i 
of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  n>  i 
will  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  So  exquisste  f 
gen uity of  mankind  in  gratify  ing  their  *idOT"  "' 
that  they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  i 
itself  intoxicate.'  Our  Teutonic  : 
conrse  bring  with  them  from  tbe  Centineifet  I 
national  beverage,  and  accordingly  we  find  ale  i 
tioned  in  English  history  in  very  early  iimea 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Weaex  iC 
and  ale*booths  were  regulated  by  law  in  Ti$.  It  i 
customary  in  the  reigns  of  tbe  Norman  priaeof 
regulate  tbe  price  of  ale,  and  a  statute  pssped  a 
1272  enacted  that  a  brewer  should  be  aQoirfd  is 
sell  2  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities^  and  < 
4  gallons  for  the  same  price  in  the  cxumtry. 
use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  I 
to  have  been  a  German  invention,  and  the 
appears  to  have  come  from  Germany  to  Enghmd  i 
this  practice  (1524),  after  which  beer  and  sis  i 
used  respectively  for  the  hopped  and  the  i 
liquor.  In  1552  hop  plantations  had  bq^^ 
f orujed  in  England.  Ale-houses  were  fifvt  1 
in  1621,  and  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  dutieiv  ■— 
to  2#.  6dL  a  barrel  on  strong,  and  to  6dL  Oft  f 
or  l>eer,  were  imposed  for  the  first  t"-"^  jt  f^'tji 
that  time  up  to  1880,  when  it  wri 
though  the  mslfe^tax  remained,  th' 
of  strong  beer  varied,  being  in  1S04  a«  iii^  s*  3^ 
Up  to  1323  beer  was  clas^  into  eiru^g  besr  mi 
small  beer,  the  former  being  beer  of  the  valne  of  1^ 
and  upwards  the  barrel,  the  latter  beer  below  1^ 
value.  At  the  Union  in  1707  the  English  dntisKS 
ale  and  beer  were  introduced  into  SooUan^  wkfh 
besides  strong  and  small  beer,  there  was  «a  IllV' 
medUte  species  called  twopenny,  long  a  faTOOils 
beverage.  Beer  remained  free  from  dnty  till  IMIL 
but  from  the  first  October  in  that  year  the  dnlyirv 
taken  off  malt  and  a  duty  imposed  on  bear  at  ths 
rate  of  6«.  ZcL  for  every  36  gaUoos  of  worts  «l  im 
specific  gravity  of  1057*^,  and  so  in  proportiiifi  lur 
every  difference  in  quantity  or  gravity, 
tame  act  the  license  to  be  taken  out  annuL 
brewer  manufacturing  for  sale  was  fixed  at  \ 
those  intending  to  brew  for  private  oonsampi^tiSi 
required  to  take  out  a  license  on  which  a  out?  <l  % 
is  charged.  A  penalty  of  £100  is  ineorved  by  I 
one  brewing  b^r  without  having  a  proper  M 
and  one  of  £10  by  any  private  bmrer  viohiy^g  ifcs 
regulations  concerning  private  bre^dng^  8st  ^ 
Besb  and  Brewing. 

A-LEE,  the  sltoatiaD  of  the  bahn  vIisq  It  ^ 
pushed  down  to  the  lee  side  of  tbe  dbip,  in  ordir  ^ 
put  a  »hip  about  or  to  lay  her  head  to  the  wiadwi 

ALEMAN,  :^Iateo,  a  Spanish  novelist,  wm  bon 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centory  at  SsfiBfb_ 
He  became  intendant  of  finance  under  Phib'p  1 
1568.     Being  accAised  of  maladministration  hs  1 
to  undergo  a  long  period  of  impriscmaientt 
which  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  ditd  in  ' 
He  wrote  a  poetical  bbmphy  of  St, 
Fadua  (Seville,  1604),  and  an  Oitopnfi*  1 
(Mexico,  1608);  but  the  work  on  which  his  { 
rests  ia  his  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Ficftfo 
Alfarache  (I^ife  and  Adventures  of  th* 
man   de  Alfarache).     Tike  first  pari 
Madrid  in  1599,  and  its  suocesswas  so  i 
only  were  three  editions  sc*on  bruugE 
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fiorger  WM  enocran^od  to  iuiM  m  leoond  part 
i  in  1 60S.  The  genuine  leooncl  p&rt  wm 
1  b)r  Alenuui  till  two  yean  later  ( Valen- 
110$);  m  DTMiiiaed  tliinl  port  never  appeared. 
Unm  di  AHoracbe  i§  one  of  the  best  of  the  picar- 
m^mtommtuoftelm  -vrhich  give  luch  a  lively  picture 
If  Ifat  Amajf  eLiwei  of  locietj  in  Spun  during  the 
ickwlk  azul  MnroDlmilh  oenttiries;  in  fact  it  may 
Umid  to  nukk  iecond  only  to  the  LoKarillo  do  Tiirmea 
•f  llwwlMBa.  lli«  hen  is  at  firtt  tenderly  reaxed,  but 
Ittf  thrown  otit  upon  the  world  becomeB  in  succea- 
iImi  itiiilo-boy,  boRgar,  porter^  thief,  man  of  f aahJon^ 
■BflHSff,  Tmld^  ponder,  xaerchont,  student,  robber, 
pSBftf-tiMwe,  and  towards  the  end  of  thi«  eventful 
eanr  hii  own  Uogimpher*  The  work  is  written  in 
iha  ^oioHt  CostilLui,  and  hoA  been  translated  into 
Vbe  pnndpol  European  longnagea,  and  even  into 
UtiB. 

ALEMAXNT,  the  name  of  a  mtlitaTj  confederacy 

•f  mtenl  Gerrooii  tribei  which,  at  the  oontmence- 

mmH  «( the  third  oentnry  after  Christ,  lived  near  the 

BovMi  tenHorj.     Their  tettlemente  extended  on  the 

aitiliic  of  the  Rhine,  from  Lake  Constance,  the  Elbe, 

uA  tbt  Dmnnbe,  to  the  Main  and  the  Lalin.     Their 

M^hboun  on  the  eaat  were  the  Suevi,  and  farther 

m  Um  Burgnndiano.    llie  fwincipal  tribea  c*^mpo«ing 

tha  Akmamuo  lei^e  were  the  Teiictcri,  U&ipetes, 

C^itti,  and  VongiooeB.     OoracallA  first  fought  with 

tfatn,  on  the  eoatbeni  port  of  the  Khine,  in  211,  but 

ifid  t»ot  oonquer  them;  Severufl  was  likewise  unsuc- 

oalaL    Moximln  wui  the  turst  who  conquered  and 

•Jwii  tiiem  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  236-237.    After 

kb  dMth  they  again  invaded  Gaul;  but  PoBtnmns 

Mitod  them,  pursued   them  into  Germany,  and 

MM  the  boundacy  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 

of  vhtfih  the  moonda  near  Pforing  on  the  Danube, 

IhiflMit^aii  extending  through  Hohenlohe  to  Jaxt- 

kom,  and  the  ditch  with  ]>ali^ades  on  the  north 

^  ef  the  Main,   ore  remnants      (See   Devil's 

WiU.)  Bill  the  Alemanni  did  not  desiii^t  from  their 

»wiiiBW^  ftud  were  suooessively  repulsed  by  Lolli- 

ttM^  the  ittoeMKiir  of  Postumua,  by  the  Emperor 

hi»mh  38S;eiid  alterwonk  by  Constonttus  Chlonu, 

^Wlhtleii^  dniiiig  the  disturbances  in  the  empire, 

Sid  obUI  Coostonline  became  its  sole  master,  they 

««tM  the  tract  from  Mainz  to  Straftbur^.     At 

bs  JuUau  was  sentk  when  Cfesar,  to  Gaul  in  357. 

Bi^fBft  tepttlsed  the  Alemanni,  and  forced  their 

fi^BM^  of  whom  then;  were  then  eight,  to  sue  for 

NMi    Their  whole  force,  in  Uie  chief  battle  against 

^■^eaoinitMi  to  3:1.0UO  men.    When  the  migra- 

^vlhe  oofthem  tribes  beg;ui  the  Alemanni  were 

<^fl^  Ihs  hordes  that  overran  Gaul.     They  spread 

jj««  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 

«*  aHer  hall  of  the  hfth  ceiitury  over  all  Helvetia 

^  ^  Ciovis  broke  their  power  in  496,  subdued 

**i>iiid  deprived  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their 

yiwiuiia     Many  of  them  fled  tr)  Tlieodoric,  king 

^  ^  OstrDgmthSt  Into  Italy  and  the  AIp» ;  the 

P^lMr  part,  however,  returned  to  their  own  countni^ 

^'^iOQtheni  part  of  their  territory  was  formed  into 

*  ^lehy  called  AJesnannia;  and  since  the  time  of 

™**y  r\'.  the  name  of  Swobia  waa  applied  to  that 

21^  oC  the  dttohjr  on  the  oast  of  the  Rhine,  and 

j!*' hiitoiy  of  tba  Alemomii  beoamet  lost  in  that  of 

f^^    It  b  Iroim  the  Aiemannl  that  the  French 

?••*  4fiived  their  noitiee  for  German*  and  GermAuy 

?f^1etel»  aetnely,  AlUmandt  and  A  lUmoffm,  though 

2S^  ipeakiiig  only  the  modem  Swabiont  and 

SwisB  era  um  proper  descendants  of  thai 

»SL 

9£RT,  JxAK  tJt  RoND  v\  one  of  the  most 

led  nialheuioliciaDs  and  literary  characters 

S  a^^teenth  century,  wns  bom  in  Paris  in  1717, 

"^as  the  natural  sun  of  the  more  witty  than  vir- 


tuous Madonie  de  Tendn  and  a  M.  Destouches,  a 
commissary  of  artillery,  llie  infant  was  exposed  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  le  Rond  soon 
after  its  birth,  and  api>cared  so  weak  that  the  police 
officer  who  found  it,  in&teoil  of  carrying  it  to  the 
foundling  ht>apital^  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the 
wife  of  a  poor  glazier.  By  her  he  was  brought  up,  and 
with  her  he  lived  fop  irujre  than  thirty  years,  leavinjj 
the  humble  abode  only  when  compelled  by  the  stite 
of  his  health  and  the  strict  injonctions  of  several 
phyaiciana.  His  parents  never  publicly  acknowletlgeti 
him^  but  hi^  father  settled  upon  him  an  income  of 
1200  livrei,  a  suui  which  was  then  amply  sufficient  to 

{irocure  the  necessartes  of  life.   He  showed  much  facS- 
ity  in  learning,  an*!  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  sent 
tfj  a  boarding-school.    He  %vas  but  ten  years  old  when 
the  priucipaU  a  man  nf  merit,  declared  that  bo  could 
teach  him  no  more.    He  entered  the  College  Mazarln 
at  the  age  of   twelve.      His   talents  surprised  his 
instructfjm,  m  ho  thought  they  had  found  in  him  a 
second  Pascal  to  support  the  caune  of  the  Janaenists, 
with  whom  they  were  d<j8ely  connected.    He  MTote, 
in  the  fimt  ycai^  of  his  philosophical  studies,  a  com^ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.    But 
when  he  bejiroQ  to  study  mathematics  this  science 
captivated  him  so  much  that  ho  renounced  all  theo- 
logies! questions^     He  left  college,  studied  law,  be- 
came on  advocate,  but  did  not  ceoae  to  occupy  hlm- 
sell  with  mathematics.   A  pamphlet  on  the  motion  of 
solid  bodies  in  a  fluid,  and  another  on  the  integral 
calculus,    which    he   laid    before   tlio  Acodtmy   of 
Sciences  in  17itS>  and  1740,  showed  him  in  so  favour- 
able  a  light  that  the  Academy  received  him  in  1741 
into  the  number  of  its  members.    He  soon  after  pub- 
lished  his    famous  work   on   dynamics,    TraitJ   de 
Dynamique  {1743),  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  science;  and  that  on  Buids,  Trait<^  des 
Fluides,    In  174*5  his  Mt^moire  sur  la  Cause  g<:n^rale 
des  Vents  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member.    Among 
his  commTinications  to  this  academy  two  are  highly 
di8tinguished^<>ne  on  pure  anolynid,  and  another 
which  treats  of  the  vibrations  of  strings.     He  also 
took  a  port  in  the  inveetigationn  which  completed 
the  discoveries  of  Kewton  respecting  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies^     Whilst  Euler  and   Clairaut 
were  engaged  in  these  he  delivered  in  17-17,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sdeuces,  a  solution  of  the  problem  pro- 
posed to  determine  what  disturbances  are  occasioned 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets  in  their  ellip* 
tical    revolutions    round   the  sun,    and    what   their 
motion  would  be  if  they  were  acted  on  only  by  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun.     He  continued  these 
labours  for  several  yean,  and  published  at  intervals 
various  important  astronomical  treatiseB,  including 
one  on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes;  also  his 
experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fiuid  bodies,  and  a 
numtfcr  of  di^ertations  on  other  subjects — works  of 
the  value  of  which  there  is  but  one  opinion  among 
scholars,  but  which  produced  a  coldness  on  the  port 
of  Euler  aod  others.    In  the  Hrst  fervour  of  his  fond- 
ness for  matbeujatics  he  had  for  a  time  become  indif- 
ferent to  literature,  but  his  early   love  of  it  was 
revived  after  his  most  important  discoveries,  when 
mathematical  investigations  ceased  to  i^ord  him  so 
rich  a  harvest  of  new  truths,  or  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  relaxation.     Ho  entered  on  this  new  career 
with  his  DIsGours  Pr^Iiminoire  to  the  KncYclf>j».i£die, 
which  will  always  be  a  pattern  of  stvL  ijig 

of  sdentiflc  subjects,  uniting  as  it  doe>  :id 

precision.  D'Aieiubert  com|irised  in  n;»  ii^^uinirs 
(he  essence  of  ail  his  knowledge  of  mathematioiy 
philosophy,  and  literature,  acquired  in  a  study  of 
twen^  years,  and  this  wait  all  that  was  known  at 
that  time  in  France  ou  the«e  suhjecta.     He  undi^* 
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took  to  pnepnro  the  tnatlieinaiical  port  of  tho  Ettcy- 
clop«5dio,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  exceiltiiit 
article*.  His  imme  being  prelixed  tw  thin  work  he 
«bared  liA  fate,  and  exp^jsed  himaelf  to  numberless 
qimrreli^.  l>*Aleiabert  »<K>n  after  entered  the  Front: b 
Acadeiuy,  and  continued  to  cultivate  literntore  to- 
gether with  inathematica.  His  literary  wtjrka  are 
distinguished  by  purity  of  langriajje,  cltameaa  of 
style,  and  force  nf  thoug;ht*  Altboui^b  he  ex]>Grienced 
iimcb  poraecntion  on  account  of  bia  Cfmneciion  with 
the  Enoyclopedie,  and  was  tiei^lectiid  by  the  govern- 
tutiut  of  Urn  tN:nititry,  be  would  ii<tt  accept  the  invita- 
ihfus  of  Frederick  IL  to  Bcttle  in  Berliu,  nor  the 
«»(fi*ra  of  the  EuBiii&n  empress  Catherine  II.,  who 
4)esired  bim  to  tako  churgo  of  tbo  education  of  her 
«on,  mth  a  peuaion  of  100,000  livTcs.  Hi*  country 
learned  his  worth  from  foreigners,  and  the  King  of 
PriiRsia  g^ave  hira  a  pension  when  the  Academy  of 
Science*  at  Paris  refusied  biin  the  fl,alary  to  which  be 
was  justly  entitled.  l*hougb  Im  incornts  wiui  alwaya 
moderate  bis  beneficence  waa  great.  His  loni^f  attat:h- 
fnent  to  AIdlle.de  rE^pitmBse  shows  that  he  was  not 
deiititute  of  deep  and  lasting  affection.  Valuing 
indcjH;iidence  more  than  anything  else  he  avoided 
the  society  of  the  grfiiit^  and  sought  only  that  into 
which  h«  cmdd  euter  with  chei;3rfuiiieH»  and  frank- 
ness. The  reputjvtion  which  be  enjoyed,  the  intimate 
friendHbip  between  biin  and  Voltaire,  and  bia  ^reat 
lueritti,  procure^J  him  many  enemiej*.  He  had  a  lite- 
rary couteat  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  acoonnt  of  an 
article  on  Geneva  intended  for  the  Eneyelop^nlie. 
He  died  in  17Sa.  Frederick  IL,  who  had  in  17t!3 
become  pcrsunally  acquainted  with  D'Alemliert, 
maintained  a  ct>rre«iK)ndence  with  him,  which  wa« 
publisb«d  after  the  deatli  of  both,  and  m  very  inter- 
**»ting.  I'he  l>eat  edition  of  hi»  literary  and  philoso- 
phical works  is  that  published  at  Pari*  in  IS 21  (five 
\ol9.),  which  contains  aljso  hia  oorreajjondence  with 
Voltaire  and  Frederick.  Coudoncet  has  drawn  his 
character  in  his  filoge. 

ALEMBIC',  A  simple  apparattia  used  by  the 
Ancient  cberalBtti  for  distillatiou.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic,  but  wo*  originally  the  Greek 
ambie^  n  cup,  used  by  Dioscoridea  for  the  cup  of  a 
still,  with  the  Arabic  article  prefix ed.  The  alembie 
oonaists  of  three  principal  parts:  the  firBt^  called  the 
i-ucurbit^  contaioa  the  uul'stinrie  to  be  distilled;  the 
second^  the  hcad^  of  a  globular  form,  with  a  flat  under 
ring  which  fits  on  to  the  neck  of  the  body  or  cucurbit, 
oondenaea  the  vapour  fi-om  the  heated  liquid,  which 
ikiwa  round  the  ring  inclosed  by  the  neck  of  the 
lower  vessel^  and  thus  prevented  from  flowing  hack, 
tizidfl  egTCM  by  a  diacbarging  pijw  into  the  third 
aection,  called  the  rtftiver.  The  alembic  i»  now 
superseded  by  the  wonn,  still,  and  retort. 

ALEMTEJO,  or  Alentejo  (from  AUm,  beyond^ 
and  Tfjftf  tbo  Tagu»),  the  largest,  but  least  populous 
fiTOvince  of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
}!^tremadura  and  Beira  Baixa,  on  the  ea^^t  by  SSpain, 
on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Alfifarve,  and  on  the 
wait  by  Eatremadura  and  the  Atlantic;  area,  9403 
square  mile«*  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this 
province  is  undidatiug,  broken  up  only  by  low  hills, 
'J'o  the  south,,  towanb  Algarve^  they  attain  the  height 
of  4000  feet,  'X  he  principal  rivers  of  the  province 
rise  in  Spaiti^  as  the  Guarliana  in  the  »outb,  and  the 
Taguj  in  the  north.  The  climate  iu  the  south  and 
weit  is  hot  and  dry;  and  the  country  ia  composed 
of  plains  covered  with  brown  benth,  here  and  there 
varied  by  morahy  tracts.  Agriculture*  in  these 
localities  im  little  attended  to,  the  heaths  serving 
cbiefly  to  feed  abeep  ajud  goats.  In  the  eaiit  the 
vaileyB  are  very  fruitful,  ftod  the  hiUa  grow  fine  wood- 
Crapes,  olive*, citrons^  lemonii,figa,and  other  e<mthera 
Cruita^  «re  plentiful;  and  in  the  woodi  are  found  the 


evergreen-oak,  the  oork-oak,  eheetQuti,  fTiw^  ^ 
The  capital  ia  Evora.     Pop,  33.%7S5. 

ALENtyON,  a  town  of  France,  chief  town  ol  tbi 
department  of  Ome,  and  formerly  capital  ol  Ibi 
Duchy  of  Alen^^ou,  is  situated  on  an  exleonft  |4iii 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarthei,  near  ils  josdiot 
with  the  Brianthe,  105  miles  west  bj  aovth  of  Pirn 
(if  the  walla  and  former  forttfici^tkms  of  the  tMm 
four  gates  are  all  that  remain.  The  streets  an  ti 
genet^  broad  and  well  kept.  Among  the  priadpil 
public  buildingH  are  the  cathedraL  the  i«efecl»i% 
tlie  corn- market,  the  coOege,  and  tke  town  fcow^, 
the  towers  of  which  last  are  the  renuuai  o£  <ite«U 
ca»tle  of  the  dukes  d*  Alen^on.  Aleo^on  WM  k*C 
famed  for  the  manufacture  of  point-lace,  ealkd 
'  pointe  d'Alen^on,"  but  this  bi^ncti  of  iadoKry  ii 
now  much  fallen  off,  though  signa  of  revival  ifeivMr 
showiug  tbemselve*.  The  principal  tnaniifaeuini 
now  ore  cotton-spinning,  flax-epinnin^,  weariaf  d 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  tanning;  pm- 
making,  distilling,  and  brewing.  A  kind  of  bampci 
and  linen  clotha  made  here,  styled  ^toiles  d'Aleofn,' 
are  beld  in  high  estimation,  llie  species  tif  fiat 
rock-crystal  callenl  Miamants  d'Alen^on,'  fomwdf 
found  in  the  neighbouriog  gnuiite  qoames,  is  do« 
nearly  exbansteii  Alen^on  waa  takeai  by  tike  Gkr 
mans  uoder  the  Grand-duke  of  Mecklesnburg,  oo  17tfc 
January,  1871.  A  fine  of  300,000  fraiua,  bsttks 
contributions  of  provisioua,  were  levied  on  ibt  is- 
habitants.     Pop.  15,433. 

ALENgON.  CoUKTH  and  Dukes  of,  inclnd«  bidj 
individuals  who  have  l>orue  a  ptxmuneoi  part  m  tw 
history  of  Frunce,  The  county  was  originally  Mi 
by  a  Norman  famUy,  the  anoectan  of  the  Bb^^ 
Montg^omeriea;  it  became  united  with  tbeenmali 
1219,  and  waa  shortly  after  given  by  I^cmis  XL  is 
an  appanage  to  his  fifth  arm,  with  whom  the  brascb 
of  the  Alen(;on-Valnjs  commenced.  The  firet  dukt 
of  the  name  bwt  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Agineovrt 
in  1415;  another,  called  Charles  IV.,  married  At 
celebrated  Margaret  of  VaJoia,  sister  of  Fmai  L 
T  his  tmf dinnate  noble  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
tbo  Frencii  ajmy  at  the  battle  of  Pavia»  whete,  Ii* 
stead  of  supporting  the  king  at  a  critical  maua^ 
be  tied  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  conseqneDtt flf 
which  was  the  loss  of  the  battle  and  the  captors  d 
the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  ahame;  b«  ht 
no  iBsue.  Catherine  de  Medicis  for  some  time  birt 
the  title  of  Duchess  of  Alen^on, 

ALEXTEJO.     8ee  Alkmtkjo. 

ALEPPO,  orHALEB-£s-SH  AOHi  (ancient,  CXa/y!*» 
and  Berasa),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  North  3jrri*i 
capital  of  the  vilayet  of  its  own  nama  It  is  sitosteil 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Kelk, 
60  miles  south-east  of  Iskanderoon,  which  is  its  port 
and  195  miles  ir.N.K.  of  Damascus.  It  has  a  dmtnt- 
ferenee  of  about  7  miles,  and  consists  of  the  old  tovn 
and  thirteen  suburbs,  and  cxscnpies  eight  hills  aaJ 
their  intermediate  valleys.  Its  appeanuooe  at  a  dk* 
tance  is  striking,  but  on  entering  it  the  ftxeefii  an 
found  to  be  gloomy  and  silent^  the  sihops  meas* 
looking^  and  the  b^ths  and  fotmt&itta  heavy,  oo- 
adom^  fftmctores.  I'he  honaes,  however,  are  Wflt 
built  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  stories  in  hdglit 
On  an  oval  hill  in  tlie  north -eact  oomer  of  the  dlf 
standi  the  citadel,  a  oonaplcuoua  object,  ffnrronnded 
by  a  fosse  half  a  mile  iiu  circumfereno^  trow  filW 
up  with  gardens  and  plantations.  A  large  ■q[itir» 
tower  abmit  6(1  feet  high  forms  the  entrance;  at  tbi 
foot  of  the  hill  stands  the  governor's  palace.  Ths 
only  other  buildings  worthy  of  mention  ii  the  Moaqti 
of  Djami-el-Adelijeb,  surmounted  by  m  naMnnifieMil 
dome,  and  by  a  tall  and  elegant  minarat.  Prerioot 
to  1822  Aleppo  contained  about  100  nwwqiWi  in  ad, 
but  in  that  year  an  earthquake  laid  tbd  greatir  pit 
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t  Ibem  in  mini  and  destntyed  nearly  tbe  whole  city, 

'  I  ftt(uediict  ia  the  oldest  monuoieni  of  the  t^m-i], 

I  pmvej%  tlie  water  supply  a  diittance  of  S  tiiile^. 

I  tbe  chi^  »tkrmetifm0  of  Alepfio  are  ita  ^lu-deiiN, 

nUmioinlj  for  about  12  miles  south - 

lib*  dly.     ITicy  are  watered  by  the  Kolk,  and 

I  abundance  of  fruit  and  culinary  vegetahlea, 

Illl0(r  IDOtt  celebrated  production  ia  the  pistachio- 

Ml^  which  U  here  exU^nBively  cultivat€d.     Fonrterly 

ibr  dty  wm  the  centre  of  a  g^t^t  import  and  export 

^InAi^'iiid  it«  manufactures,  consisting^  of  abawK 

I,  tOka,  gold  and  iiher  laoe,  were  very  VAluabk*. 

I  aarthquake  already  alluded  to,  the  pln^e  of 

"  »ebolera  which  baa  visited  Aleppo  vu  Keveml 

the  oppreadon  of  the  Egyptian  govern* 

tit,  axi*!  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  hftve 

Lonctibiaed  to  lessen  its  prosperity;  and  bidcij  1874  a 

U  EBon  rapid  decUiie  baa  set  in,  as  it  has  irrevocably 

I  iti  iiDporttooe  m  »  market  for  European  goods, 

'i  toe  nicceasf ul  oompetition  of  the  Black  S<ea 

portici  Adjk  Minor,  and  r^  Smyrna,  together  with 

Ilbi  pnfenDnce  given  to  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  oon- 
Ktyuea  of  merchandise  to  Turkish  Arabia  and 
t^wUbtm  Penta.  The  imports  at  the  port  of  Tskan- 
^mm  or  Ale^andretta  consist  prindpally  of  Kun>- 
wmai  nanufaetured  goods,  silk  stuffs,  iudigo,  crtpfier, 
Biixlvmv  leather,  &<*.«  which  for  the  year  1S79  were 
tiioid  at  £1.775/>4i'i;  the  expfirtfi,  maile  up  chieliy 
of  Html,  wheat,  ct*tton,  tohacct».  gfall-uuts,  silk,  Ac, 
vnfttalaed  for  the  same  year  at  i:  1,003.761.  The 
niw  of  British  goods  and  products  in  that  year 
VM  £l,ini,4lO.  Aleppo,  the  Helhoa  of  th«  Bibk 
iKtt,  xxriL  18).  was  a  place  of  cousideraLle  impor- 
Uam  ia  vety  remote  liniea;  it  rose  rapidly  after  the 
dMkndion  of  Palmyrft.  From  that  periiKl  it>i  pro- 
•^y  ooQtinQed  to  increase  until  the  discovery  of 
sfBM^  to  India  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hftpe,  whun 
M  bufin  to  derHrie^  Its  population  in  1796  was,  it 
b  fci  while  now,  from  various  causes 

•lit*  i  t  does  not  probabl  v  reuoh  1 00,000, 

4  %Uu  |*^m^^«  25,000  are  Christians,  and  6000 
ifn  living;  in  certain  qnartera  in  tbe  town  aas|gii«d 
Is  tbeiiL  The  Unguage  generally  spoken  is  Arabic, 
Kikd  tb«  InbabitAsta  are  noted  for  tbe  elegance  of 
tbcb  taaiuiere. 

ALESaANDRlA-DELTJ^-PAGLIA,  a  town  and 
fuftftsiili  North  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
MBMBftine  in  a  marshy  amntry,  near  the  junction  of 
^  Bormkla  and  the  Tiuiaro,  It  waa  built  in  1178 
^tb«Cmnonese  and  Milanese,  and  at  first  called 
*'^Ani^  hot  afterwards  Alessandria,  in  honour  of 
^  Akkander  III.,  who  made  it  a  bishop's  see.  It 
■JiaibednJ,  and  twelve  parish  churches,  a  royal 
*JH|ge,  bsportant  manufacturei  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
^  loodii  and  two  large  annual  falrs»  Owinir  to  it^ 
pmt  itttpgtti,  «titilLiiig  it  to  nuik  as  one  of  tbe  first 
MliUM  of  Eiuope,  and  its  important  military  poai* 
ttoft,  vUeb,  bj  guarding  the  entrance  into  the  basin 
l'  the  Po, makes  it  the  key  of  Piedmont,  Alessandria 
■**■  fm^qently  been  the  object  of  lonj^^  contention, 
1^  Ukeaand  plundered  in  15*J2  by  Duko  SforrA, 
■^(M  witbottt  success  by  the  French  under  Prince 
hnJ'^  H57;  and  taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
°T  PH&es  Kugeae  in  1707.  Tlie  fortifications  ct)n- 
*^  <>f  A  sorrcmnding  wall  and  bastions,  a  strong 
-  '^"Sf'^  '""ned  by  dx  bastions  and  many  outworks, 
'^glkft  bftikk  of  tbe  Tanaro,  and  a  redoubt,  pro* 
^^  tbt  bridgt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bomiida. 
i>«l  stone  connects  the  town  and  citadel 

^N  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  nnall  islands 

I  lo  the  United  Stiites,  separatiiig  the  Sea  of 

etka  frtim  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Pacific 

kftnd  extending  nearly  1000  miles  from  eoAt  to 

(Wtwnm  Ian.  172"  E.  and  la^''  w.    They  form, 


as  it  were,  a  row  of  stepping-stones  connecting  Asia 
and  America,  and  couiiiet  of  alwut  eisLty  islands, 
with  ft  tt»tal  area  of  63^1  squai-e  nnles,  i^od  a  popu- 
ktinn  ijf  P220.  This  is  exclusive  of  Behrings  Ishiud 
and  Copper  iHlaiul,  which  are  also  aometinies  included 
in  the  jproup,  but  which  belong  to  liuKsiik  The 
Aleutian  Islaiula  proper  form  four  groups,  thrM«* 
nearest  Asia  being  called  the  Nearer  IslaivdH,  while 
the  otben  in  succesRion  oMtwardH  are  the  Rat  Islands, 
the  Andreanofaki  liiknda,  and  the  Fox  lalands.  The 
largest  are  Uinmak,  Uujdaahka,  Uinnak,  Atcha,^  and 
Attu.  The  Akutiiin  Ishinds  are  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  in  a  number  of  them  there  are  volcanoes 
stiH  in  activity.  Their  general  a|>fM*arance  ia  diifmal 
and  barren  frum  the  walls  of  black  lava  they  present, 
their  steep  rocky  mountains,  and  tbe  abBence  of  trtti*; 
yet  valleys  clothed  with  rich  herba^^e  and  capalde  of 
supporting  herds  of  cattle  through uut  the  year  are 
met  wi th,  eapedally  in  U  n aloahka.  Potato*- a,  turai  ps, 
and  other  vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated,  and 
portioMA  of  the  surface  seem  adapted  for  grain  crops. 
They  atfonl  also  an  abundance  of  valuable  fur  and  uf 
fifth.  I'he  imtives  l>eloog  to  the  same  stwik  with  tbone 
of  Knmtchatkn;  they  are  a  harmless  race  of  huiiters 
and  fishers.  The  most  striking  feature  iu  their  char- 
acter ia  a  Itstlesjinesa  and  patient  endurance,  amount- 
ing almost  to  insensihility.  Thou;:^h  rather  deficient 
in  natural  oonrage  their  habits  of  life  render  them 
deicteroiu  hunters,  and  intrepid^  skilfid  sailors.  They 
are  now  all  miminolly  Greek  Catbolica  i'aptain's 
Harbour,  in  Unalaahka,  is  the  most  important  poj«t 
in  the  islands,  and  is  a  favourite  |M)rt  of  call  for  ves- 
sels req^iirin?  water,  wood,  or  fresh  vegetables. 

ALEXANDER,  the  third  Macedonian  king  of 
the  nauje,  aurnamed  the  Orcat^  was  the  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedou,  and  waa  horn  in  Pella,  B.C.  35tK  HU 
mother  wob  Olympio*,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemtis  of  Epirus,  and  thronsfh  her  he  traced  hin 
deacent  from  the  hero  Achillea.  Philip  confided 
the  chargt  of  his  education  firvt  to  l^onidas,  a 
relation  of  bis  mother,  and  to  Lyaimochus;  after- 
wards to  Aristotle.  At  a  distance  from  the  court, 
this  great  pbilosoi>her  iiistructed  hint  in  all  the 
braachesof  human  knowledge,  eHpedally  those  neces- 
sary for  a  ruler,  and  wrote  for  bis  beuetit  a  w^jrk  on 
the  art  of  government,  which  is  unfortunately  lost 
As  Macedon  was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neigh- 
bours AriJtotle  sought  to  cultivate  iu  hi^  pu[>il  the 
tfllenU  and  virtues  of  a  military  commander.  With 
thia  view  be  recommended  to  hiro  the  reading  of  the 
Ilia*!,  ajid  revised  this  poem  himself,  I'he  copy  re- 
vised by  AriKtotle  wasthe  favourite  book  of  Alexander, 
who  never  lay  down  \nthoTit  having  read  some  pages 
of  it.  At  the  paroe  time  he  formed  hia  body  by 
g^innoRtic  exerci»es.  WTaeu  very  young  he  tamf*d 
the  b(/rae  Bucephidus,  which  no  one  else  dared  U* 
iJUiUEit  When  he  wm  Bixteen  years  old,  Philip,  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  a^^^ain^t  By^tautium,  dele- 
gated the  government  to  him  during  hid  alwence. 
He  performed  prodigies  of  valour  two  years  later 
(338)  in  the  battle  at  Ch^ronea,  where  he  obtained 
great  reputation  by  oonquering  tlie  saered  band  ci 
Uie  lliubana.  *  My  son,"  SMd  PMlip  after  tlie  battle, 
embracing  him,  'seek  another  empire,  for  that  which 
I  shall  leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you.'  The  father 
and  Bon,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudiated 
Uly]0[»ias.  Alexander,  w^ho  to«ik  the  part  of  his 
mother,  wos  obligor!  to  flee  to  Epirus  to  escape  the 
Tengeance  of  hu  father;  but  he  soon  obtained  pardon, 
and  returneil.  Ue  afterwards  accompanied  Pbilip 
on  an  expedition  aj^rainat  the  Triballi,  a  Thracian 
tribe,  and  saved  bis  life  in  a  battle.  Philip,  having 
been  elected  chief  commander  of  the  Greeks,  waa 
preparing  for  a  war  against  Persia,  when  he  was 
aBsaasinatcd,  fi.a  336.     Alexander^  not  yet  twenty 
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yaxn  of  a^e,  &Hceiid<?d  the  tbrone  In  spite  of  an 
uttempt  to  cbpiive  him  rd  it  in  favour  of  another 
•on  of  Fhilip'i  by  »  diffei'ent  mother.  He  then 
vrrrii  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  received »  in  the 
j^eiierftl  iw-^'mHy  of  tli©  Greeks^  the  chief  com- 
niriTid  in  the  war  ngainst  Persia.  After  hia  return 
be  found  the  Hlyrii  and  Triballi  in  arms,  advanced 
to  meet  them,  forced  a  paasage  through  Thrace,  and 
waJi  everywhere  eucceaaftiL  But  the  Thebana,  having 
heard  a  rumour  of  hj^  death,  had  taken  np  arms,  ami 
th*'  Athenian!,  ur|^ed  by  Deniofithenes,  were  about 
[  in  them.  Alexander  hastened  tn  prevent  thia 
'^n,  appeared  before  Thebea,  and  having  «um- 
d  it  in  vain  to  surrender,  took  and  deatroyed 

l|ho  city,  6000  of  the  bhabitanta  were  put  to  the 
•won!,  and  30,0 00  carrieri  into  captivity.  The  house 
and  family  of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  were  spared, 
TbU  severity  territied  all  Greece.  The  Athenian* 
mifferod  le^.     Alexander  demanded  only  the  bftQiah- 

f  ment  of  (.'hru-midei.  who  had  spoken  most  bitterly 
■gminat  him.  Leaving  Antipater  to  govern  in  his 
Mflftd  in  Europe,  and  being  confirmed  as  oommander- 
In-ehief  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Greekis^  he  crocued  over  into  Aiiia^  In  the  spring 
of  334,  with  30,000  foot  and  5000  horae.  To  secure 
the  protoction  of  Minerva  he  sacrifioed  to  heron  the 
lields  of  llium^  crowned  the  tomb  of  Acdiilleif  and 
con^mtulated  tliia  htsrt*  on  his  good  fortune  in  having 
had  such  a  friend  ivi  Patrodus  and  such  a  poet  as 
Homer«  AVhen  he  approached  the  Granicus  he 
learned  that  several  Pendan  satraps^  with  20^000  foot 
and  as  many  horse,  mostly  Greek  mercenariea, 
awaited  him  on  the  other  side.  Alexander,  without 
delay,  led  his  army  through  tbfl  river,  and  obtuned 
k  victory,  having  overthrown  with  his  lanoe 
J  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  and  exposed 
Billiwrf  to  every  danger,  llie  Macedonians^  enoon* 
nged  by  Ids  example,  bore  down  everything  before 
tbiem,  and  the  whole  anny  croased  the  river.     The 

|.Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians,  who  were  formed 

I  Ift  phalanxes,  tveisted  longer,  and  were  all  destroyed 
except  2000,  who  were  taken  priaomersL  Alexaiider 
performc«]  sjdendid  fumerai  cewmonisa  fa  hoBoar  of 
those  of  his  army  who  had  faUeii,  and  granted  privl- 
Iflgea  to  their  £ithen  and  ehiMren.  Moifc  of  the 
dHas  of  Asia  Minor,  even  Sardis  and  Ephesna,  opened 
tMr  gules  lo  the  violor.  Mitetns  and  Hatiearaastoi 
iwiated  longer.  Alexnnder  restored  democxacy  hi 
■H  the  Gndc  eilina.  In  paasing  tliroqg)i  Gordinm 
lin  oBt  ibe  QonUan  knci^  on  whidi  it  wna  believed 
thn  tela  of  Arin  deptmdod^  and  coMtiicnd  Lycia, 

A  ■tntaifiii  ennsoa  by  bntiung  in  Ihn  Cydnns  (ilc 
SS3),  checked  his  couiee.  On  this  occasian  be  showed 
the  elevation  of  his  character.  He  received  a  letter 
fron  PtensttioaaTing  that  l^hQip,  his  phyaidan,  had 
Urn  bribed  hf  Umam  to  psisoa  him.  Alexander 
i«»n  Ibe  letter  to  Iba  phyiician,  and  al  the  same  time 
9nMik  tbn  petfta  wkieb  be  had  |n«p«rad  lor  bim. 
8eM«^y  vaa  bn  r««tored  f:^  hp.Ttth  when  be  advaM»d 
bMnwIs  Ibe  dsCW  .  f  N^hitber  Stainm  bad 

letobin  I  -  .U  an  fn^MHe  nnsor 

Is  Mill  kK/K;vmf  v>  HvQ^W^  aen  (JMM 

na  asvmMif  nn  lb#  iilnaai  off  Am^nik  Ton 
id  batOi  totit  Umis  nmr  Imm^  bslnnw  H^  nsn 
IbntoMBtolMk  TU  dbssiMy  —a  nf  tba 
anawwn  brekn  b^  lb*  cbmyn  «l  tbe  llaofr* 
■%  nnd  iKi  bi  wik  cimfnsmk  Chi  lb*  kfl 
«baUradki^bi  ibn  Mr  eff  ib«  FnM  b^ 
bNi  ins;  bni  tbey  nbo  ««  <MM  to  ^S 
UiMiiH  Mrf  teaiSy  sf  ttori«liM  toto  «bn 
»  if  Ibe  «!■■■■■>■>    Tbe  bitor  wen  toentod 


to  cut  him  off  from  the  sea  tanwd  towiidi( 
sjrla  and  PhoenicioL  Here  bt  reoilvid  %  letiv  t 
liarius  proposing  peace.  Alexander  i 
if  he  would  come  to  him  he  wotild  restore  to  ha  1 
only  hia  mother,  wife,  and  children,  witboBt  I 
but  abo  his  empire.  This  answer  prodoend  W>i 
The  victory  at  lesus  had  opened  the  wfacila^ 
to  the  Macedonians.  The  young 
possession  of  Damascus,  whjcb  oontj 
portion  of  the  royaX  treasures,  and  secured  iDI 
towns  along  the  Mediterrancim  Sea,  Tyr^  < 
ened  by  tbe  strength  of  ita  situation,  reKbtnt; ! 
was  taken  by  assault  (20th  Aujjujjt,  332  »^c\  i 
seven  months  of  incredible  exertions,  and  < 
Alexander  continued  his  victoriouss  march 
Palestine,  where  all  the  t^^iwna  surrundersd  i 
Qaxa,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Tyre,  l^gffi,  i 
of  the  Persian  yoke»  recrived  him  as  a  delivMei; 
order  to  confirm  his  power  he  restored  tba  f 
customs  and  religious  rites,  and  founded  A\ 
which  became  one  of  the  first  citiefl  of  i 
Hence  he  went  through  the  desert  of  Iiby%  to  t 
suit  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammou.  Soma 
assert  that  the  god  recognized  him  aa  his  son,! 
others  reject  all  that  has  been  related  respectiof 
journey.  At  the  return  of  spring  Alexanw  BUP 
against  Darius,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  CpQiilai 
an  army  in  Assyria,  and  rejected  the  proponals  sf  lb 
rival  for  j>e»ce,  A  bottle  waa  fought  at  GmapmK 
about  50  milee  from  Arbela^  B.C.  331.  Jnii^  «!► 
mates  the  forces  of  Darius  at  500,000  men;  IHodnm 
AjTian,  and  Plutarch  at  more  than  double  thflt  MB* 
her.  Notwithstanding  tbe  immense  nmoericil  i^ 
riority  of  his  enemy,  Alexander  (who  had  bat  iO,OM 
men  and  7000  horae)  was  nt>t  a  moment  donlitfid  sf 
victory.  At  Itie  head  of  hia  cavaJrj  be  attacked  Ik 
Peruana,  and  rooted  them  immediately;  he  ila 
hastened  to  tiie  aid  of  hia  left  wing,  which  hsd  hm 
in  the  meaatinie  severely  pleased.  His  wish  wii  to 
take  or  kill  the  King  of  Penda.  The  latter  vii  ■ 
an  elevated  chariot  In  the  midst  of  his  body-gttil<^ 
These,  when  they  ^aw  how  Alexander  o»<ithi»e 
eveiTthini^  fled.  Darius  then  mouBtod  a  hoim  ml 
fled  lik^wBc^  leaving  his  army,  baggage,  and  iadaoiB 
treaenrea  to  the  victor.  Babylon  and  Sun^  wtoit 
ibe  licbea  of  Iba  East  Uy  accmnnlated,  opoed  M^ 
gntoa  to  Ibe  eonqaeror,  who  directed  bis  ^^ 
townndi  FensfnliB,  tbe  caf4tal  of  P«nBa»  a&d« 
it  in  trinmpb. 

Hw  fllny  of  AlaxnndBrnnw  bsfiB  to  dedine. 
tor  of  Iba  grealst  empire  in  Use  worid.  be  \ 
slam  to  bis  own  paminins;  gave  hlmiif  «p  to  9g^ 
ganoe  and  dimipntian;  libmnd  hfmartf  unnilrfrf 
and  oniel,  and,  ben»  only  on  pIsBMra,  dbed  tbt  tiaiA 
of  his  braved  ganonb.  Blthcrto  Mber  and  msi^ 
nto^  tbb  bsn^  wbo  atnHv  to  eonnl  «lm  fed^aabb 
tbe  level  of  vnignraaen.  In  n  it  of  wtosbailte.  ol 
a  aome  aay  at  ^e  lttM%nfcion  of  tbn  Albenba  eo» 
toan  TbasB^be  ai  fire  to  tbe  palans  ol  rmw  Jb 
ene  of  tbe  wealen  of  tbe  wMbL  Aahaned  «ff  lib 
act,  be  aet  ent  mfA  bos  cavaby  to  |naan  Dutob 
Laaaang  Ibnt  Pini  a,  atrap  of  £acfcrian%  bsfil  ^ 
baa  aiaM;  be  batoned  ba  laniA  «rftb  Iba  tor 
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i  «f  FifSMsla.  WM  impUcatecl.  The  niiApidotts 
,  Bfit  Batisfied  with  the  blixxl  of  the  son, 
I*  Utber  mlao  to  he  secretlj  murdered  This 
^«f  iBJQfkieo  •sated  general  disploajure.  At  the 
i  tiM  llii  flower  in  Greece  was  throj^teiied.  Agia, 
(ol  S^trrtft^  had  collected  30,000  men  to  «Uakt»  oST 
nun  yoke;  but  Antipater,  at  the  head  of 
i  mrmj,  overcame  the  Spartans,  and  dU- 
le^ffue  of  the  Greekai  In  the  meaatime 
•  aarelied  in  the  winter  through  the  north 
i  m  far  ■■  it  wa*  then  known,  checked  neither 
r  Mount  Caacaana  nor  the  Oxus,  and  reached  the 
*  n  S«a^  lkttli«rto  unknown  to  tbo  Greeks.  In* 
»<if  ^orjt  <u>d  thiniing  for  conquest,  he  spared 
k««vi  m  hordei  of  the  Sc^rthiana.  Retuminj^  to 
'riiaa  ho  hoped  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Ter- 
itj  tmunlng  their  drees  and  nuumem,  but  this 
I  not  re^izied.  The  discontent  of  the  array 
t  to  the  BOene  which  ended  in  the  death 
Alexander,  whoee  pride  he  had  offended, 
bd  Um  with  his  own  band  at  a  banquet.  Cliius 
I  bamooe  of  his  moat  faithful  friends  and  bravest 
Bam  >liv  and  the  king  was  afterwards  a  prey  to  the 
■Raeit  ramoiMk  In  the  following  year  he  subdued 
Iks  vrfaole  of  Sogdiana,  Oxyartea,  one  of  the  leaders 
«f  tb«  aoemy.  had  socnred  hU  family  in  a  castle  built 
«kftf  fooloi.  The  Macedonians  stormed  it.  Kox- 
■i^thii  d«mhigr  of  Ozyartea,  one  of  the  moat  beau- 
lid  fMikB  of  Aaia,  was  among  the  prisnuensL  The 
VMlior  king  fell  in  Love  with  and  married  ber.  Upon 
lis  if«i  of  thia,  Dzyarieii  thought  it  best  to  submit, 
lid  ciiDi  lo  Bactra,  where  Alexander  received  him 
vitk  dininctioa.  Here  a  new  conroiracy  was  dts- 
Mffved,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hermolaus,  and 
tsiam  the  aooomplicoi  Calitsthenea.  All  the  cc»n* 
fmwt  were  ooiidenined  to  death,  except  Calli^i* 
IkoM^  who  was  mutilated,  and  carnetl  about  with 
^maj  in  an  iron  cage,  until  he  tt^miinated  hia 
iMIMBlt  by  poison.  Alexander  now  formed  the  idea 
4  ttaquering  India,  then  scarcely  known  even  by 
■Ba  He  pasaed  the  Indns  (n.c.  327),  and  formed 
mJUkatm  with  Tazilea,  the  ruler  of  the  re^on  be^ 
3^  Iha  rivo;  who  aasistod  him  with  troops  and  130 
viipkiatiL  Oondneted  by  Taxlles,  he  morcbcd  tf » wn  rda 
tW  Kxver  Hjdaspes»  &e  passage  of  which  Foruis, 
iMkkr  Idig^  defended  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Alosate  oooqRwred  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  took 
Ite  primer,  hut  feitored  him  to  his  Idugdom.  He 
Ibtt  msrehed  victoirioualy  through  the  north-west 
fl(  hl^  established  Greek  colonies,  and  built,  oc- 
BSdiif  to  Plntarch,  seventy  towns,  one  of  which 
ki«Jkl  BvLcepkaia,  after  his  burse,  which  had 
Ntt  kUled  on  the  Hydaspee.  Intoxicated  by  soc- 
t*v^  hs  intended  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
*ka  the  nutrmun  of  hts  army  compelled  him 
to  Iflttni,  in  doing  which  be  was  exposed  to  great 
^Boiit  When  he  hod  reached  the  Hydospes 
^  Nit  a  fieet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  his 
"■^doWB  the  liver,  while  the  rest  proceeded  along 
Jke  buiki.  On  his  march  be  encountered  leveral 
wia  princes,  and  during  the  siege  of  a  town  be- 
*^|ivit  ^  the  Mallii,  was  severely  wounded.  Having 
"Willi od  be  continued  hia  march,  sailed  down  the 
's^  and  Ihns  reached  the  sea,  Neorchns,  hi»  ad- 
tt^tiasd  heoee  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  Alex* 
M«  direeied  his  march  by  land  to  Babylon.  He 
^  to  wiodor  through  immense  deserts,  in  which 
^f^pmXtf  part  of  liis  army,  destitttte  of  water  and 
^ptrid^d  in  the  land.  Only  the  fourth  port  of 
y  t»wps  with  which  be  had  set  out  returned  to 
'wii^  On  his  route  ha  quelled  several  mutinief«, 
y^  piiflcd  gn^-eroon  over  varioni  provincea^  In 
r*"*  te^niod  two  Feruan  prinoesses,  and  rewarded 
*^hk  Macedoniana  woo  had  married  PerRian 
» i&  wae  his  intention  to  uniie  the  two 


nations  m  closely  ae  possible.  He  dialribntetl  rich 
rewards  among  his  troops.  At  Opis,  on  the  Tijj^rli, 
hedeolaretl  hia  intention  of  sending  the  inv.ilidB  home 
with  presents.  The  rest  of  the  army  muUnied;  but 
he  persisted,  and  10,000  veterans  set  out  for  home. 
Soon  after,  hia  favourite,  Hepha?stion,  dlt^cl  His 
grief  was  unbounded,  and  be  boricd  liiiH  UmIj  with 
royal  splendour.  On  his  return  from  Ecbatana  to 
Babylon  the  magicians  are  said  to  have  prtjdictcd 
that  this  city  would  be  fatal  to  hij3i»  The  reprcaen- 
tationa  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  deRpiue  tht!»e 
warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon  (b.c*  321),  whtr^ 
many  foreign  ambiissadora  waited  for  liim,  and  wtK^ 
engaged  In  exteueiive  plans  for  tho  future,  when  be 
became  suddenly  sick,  after  a  banquet,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  (323  1J.0.).  Such  was  the  end  of  tbia  ci>n- 
queror,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  after  a  reign  of  twcJ\a 
years  and  eight  months.  Ue  left  behiud  htm  an 
immense  empiro,  which  became  the  scene  of  continual 
wars.  He  had  designated  no  heir,  and  bcin^  asked 
by  Ids  friends  to  whom  be  left  the  empire,  auswered, 
*To  the  worthiest/  After  many  disturbances  the 
generals  acknowlod|;ed  Aridanis,  a  man  of  a  very 
weak  mind,  the  son  of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Philiuua, 
and  Alexander,  the  [posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and 
Boxano,  as  kings,  and  divided  the  provinces  among 
themselves  under  the  liamo  of  tairafAc^,  They  ap- 
pointed PerdiocaB,  to  whom  Alexander  on  his  doath* 
bed  had  ^ven  bis  ring,  prime  miniJ^ter  of  i\w  Udunt 
kings.  The  Ixwly  of  2be  great  warrior- king  i\  as  in- 
terred by  Ptolemy  in  Alexandria  in  a  golden  cottin, 
and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  hlui,  not  oaly  in 
Egypt,  but  also  in  other  countries,  Thts  reign  of 
Alexander  constitutes  an  important  period  in  tho 
hiBtnry  of  humanity.  Ilia  career  was  not  merely  a 
Bcricd  of  empty  conquests,  but  was  attended  with  the 
most  important  results.  The  language,  and  much  of 
tho  civiiizatiou  of  Greece,  followed  in  his  track ;  lai  ^'e 
additions  were  made  to  the  sciences  of  i^co^apby, 
natural  history,  ice;  a  rood  was  opened  to  India, 
and  the  products  of  the  farthest  east  were  introduceil 
into  Europe.  Greek  kiiigdama,  under  hia  generals 
and  their  successors,  continued  to  exbt  in  Asb  for 
cent\irics«  Arrion,  Diodoms,  Plutarch,  and  Curtius 
are  tho  sources  from  whence  the  Idstory  of  Alexnuder 
is  drawn.  (See  Williams's  Lifo  of  ^Uoxandcr.  Thirl- 
wall  8  History  of  Greece,  Grote's  Hiatory  of  Greece, 
Bchafcrs  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit^  Uroyaeu's 
Ge^chiehte  Alexanders  dee  Grossen,  &c.) 

ALEXANDER,  the  name  of  eight  popes,  tbo 
earliest  of  whom,  Alexaniler  L,  is  said  Vi  have  reigned 
from  109  to  119.  The  most  famous  (or  infamous)  of 
Uie  number  is  Alexander  VL     See  that  article. 

ALEXANDER,  the  name  of  throe  Scottish  kings. 
See  SroTi,A?fT>^ History. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia^  son  of 
Paul  L  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Engene  of 
Wflrtemberg,  waa  bom  23d  December,  1777.  On 
the  aasassinatioD  of  bis  father,  24tb  March,  1301, 
Alexander  ascended  tho  throne,  and  soon  after  a 
nlcase  waa  published  for  diminishing  the  taxes, 
liberating  debtors,  &c.  One  of  the  6r-t  acts  of  his 
reign  was  to  Conclude  peace  w^th  Britain,  against 
wluch  his  predecessor  had  declared  war.  In  IS  Oil 
be  offered  his  services  as  mediator  between  England 
and  France,  and  two  years  later  a  convention  waa 
entered  into  between  RuCBla,  England,  Austria^  and 
Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  encroachmeots 
of  France  on  the  territories  of  iude]j€ndeut  states. 
He  was  present  at  the  bt^ttle  of  AusturHtz  (2d 
December,  1805),  when  tho  combined  armies  of 
Rusdia  and  Austria  were  defeated  by  Napoleon. 
Alexander  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  dominiona 
at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  hia  army.  In  the  sue- 
cuediug  campaign  the  Bu^didni  were  s^ain  bc;Uen  at 
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Eybu  (8th  Febnjjury»  1S07)  and  Friedland  (14th 
June),  the  result  of  which  was  an  interview,  &  few 
d*ji  ftftor  the  battle,  on  a  raft  anchored  in  the 
Niemen,  between  Altixander  and  Napoleon,  which 
led  to  the  treaty  siij^Jiccl  at  Tilsit,  7th  July.  The 
Knsaian  emperor  tnjw  for  a  time  ideutihed  iiimself 
with  the  Napoleonic  Bchomea.  The  seizure  nf  the 
1  taniah  fleet  by  the  British  brought  about  a  declaration 
d  war  by  Euaaia  against  this  conatry  and  Sweden^ 
And  Alexander  invaded  Finland  and  conquered  that 
long-- CO  voted  duchy,  which  was  secured  to  him  by  the 
fKjac©  of  FriedriciiJihamn  (ISOy).  In  1SU&-12  war 
was  carriod  on  against  Turkey.  Tlie  French  alli- 
ance?, however^  be  found  to  be  too  oppressive^  ami 
bia  having  ■eporated  hima<ilf  from  Na|)iilenn  led  to 
tha  French  inviiition  of  liil2,  which^  though  the 
most  important  event  in  thia  reign,  ia  not  one  in 
which  Alexauiler  wrw  ao  far  perwjnaily  conoerncd 
aa  to  require  a  dittailed  relation  here.  (See  France.) 
In  1813  he  publLihed  the  famoua  manifeato  which 
served  an  the  liadia  of  the  coalition  f^f  the  other 
European  powera  against  France,  After  the  cop- 
ture  of  Parift  (30tb  March,  1814),  which  waa  fol- 
liAved  by  the  abdication  of  Kapoleon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbona,  Alexander,  in  company 
with  the  King  of  Fnisaia^  paid  a  vimt  Ut  England. 
After  the  battbof  Waterloo^  Alexander,  accompanied 
by  the  Em[>cror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
nu'ide  hia  second  entrance  into  Faria,  where  they  am- 
trlniled  (26th  September,  1SI3)  the  treaty  know^  aa 
llie  Holy  Alliance.  The  remaining  part  of  hia  reign 
wa»  chiefiy  taken  np  in  roeaaures  of  internal  ruform, 
iucludin^  the  gradual  abolition  of  afirfdom,  and  the 
jtromotioa  of  education,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  aa  well  a»  literature  and  the  Kne  artiL. 
lie  died  in  the  Ci-iraea  on  the  lat  December,  lti-5. 

ALEXANDER  IL,  Emperor  of  Russia^  waa  born 
April  211,  IS  IS,  and  succeeded  hU  father  Nicholas  in 
1S55,  before  tlie  end  of  the  Crimean  war.  After 
jieacu  wan  concluded  the  new  emperor  act  about 
effecting  reforma  in  the  empire,  among  the  first 
iKjiug  the  putting  of  the  tinancea  in  oider.  The 
greateat  of  all  the  reforma  carried  out  by  him  waa 
the  etnancipation  of  the  eerfs  by  a  decree  of  March 
*J,  186L  Thia  measure  gave  freedom,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  22,UU&,0U0  of  bum  an  beings  who  weni 
previoualy  in  a  ttate  little  remov^^d  from  that  of 
alavery,  being  tied  to  the  soil,  :wi}  goveraed  exclu- 
sively by  the  ownera  of  the  land  on  which  they  lived, 
having  few  or  no  civil  rights.  Thia  reform  was  not 
resiated  by  the  majority  of  the  nobility  themselves. 
Another  reform  was  the  inauguration  of  elected  re- 
preaentativfs  assemblies  in  the  provinces.  The  Czar 
also  did  much  to  improve  education  In  the  empire, 
and  introduced  a  reorganization  of  the  judicial  ay  stem. 
] luring  bia  reign  the  Russian  dominions  in  Central 
;\aia  were  considerably  extended,  while  to  the  Euro- 
]H5an  portion  of  the  monarchy  was  added  a  piece  of 
territory,  south  of  the  Cancaaus,  formerly  belonging 
to  Turkey  in  Asia.  A  part  of  Eesaarahia,  belonging 
since  the  Crimean  war  to  IVrkey  in  Eun>pe,  but 
previoualy  to  liusiia,  was  ako  restored  to  the  latter 
fHiwcr.  The  bitter  additions  reflnlt<?d  from  the  Kuaso- 
Turkiflh  war  of  1 877-78,  in  w  hich  the  Tnrka  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  the  Russian  trooji^i  advancing  almoat 
to  tbe  gates  of  Constantinople.  Towarda  the  end  of 
the  Czar  s  life  several  attempts  at  his  asaasaination 
wer«  made  by  mcml>era  of  the  secret  aociety  known  as 
Nihiliats,  and  at  la«t  be  was  killed  by  an  explosive 
missile  flung  at  him  in  a  atreet  in  8t.  Petersburg, 
13tb  Marc^C  li>8L  He  has  been  auccee<led  by  his 
leocdid  Kin,  Alexander,  Lis  eldest  son  having  died  in 
votith.  His  only  daughter  iA  tbe  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Kdinburgh. 

Al,K.\^tNDER  VI.  (Rooaiao  Lenzcoli  Bougu), 


a  |x>pe  notoiiouB  for  hia  proHigMj,  wn  bom  •!  >V 
lencia,  in  Spain,  in  1431,  and  ABoe&dad  tbe  papsl 
throne  in  141^2,  his  c^krdiB&bhip  dttdng  frcfm  14iK\ 
In  his  yimtb  he  was  noted  for  dissipation,  tfa/vz^s 
not  destitute  of  talent.  He  had  tive  childrru,  by  i 
woman  famous  for  her  beauty.  Rosa  Vaaozz^  Cmae 
Borgia  and  Lucretia  are  the  be<(  knowtw  tt  ii 
uncertain  whether  be  chose  the  legal  or  thm  BnHtVf 
career,  but  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  yeafs  i 
age  Ilia  uncle,  Pope  Ca]ixtus  I  XL,  decided  hk  filcb| 
making  him  a  carilliial,  and  shortly 
apjioiuting  him  to  the  dignified  and  lucrative 
of  vice-chimeellor.  By  bribing  the  cardinals  ~ 
Riario,  and  Cibo,  he  prepared  his  way  to  tbt 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VI IL  Tbis 
residence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon,  at  a 
from  their  dominions  in  Italy,  had  diminiabed 
their  authority  and  revenues.  To  make  up  fbr 
li^a  Alexander  VE  endeavotired  to  impair  tlie|Kmr 
iif  tbe  Italian  princes,  and  sebe  upon  their 
for  the  benetit  of  but  own  family.  To  dfebt 
be  employed  the  moat  execrable  m^uia.  H 
foreign  aa  well  aa  domestic,  was  faithh 
He  sJtemately  favoured  France  and  Spain,  bfl 
which  were  eager  for  the  possession  of  KaploL 
underetr>od  how  to  extract  immense  suma  of  moKf 
from  ail  Cbriatlan  Cijuntries.  To  defray  his  unoMOt 
expenses  be  imposed*  under  pretence  of  a  c»si«K 
nppres^iive  taxes  on  all  Christian  states ;  levyinj;  in 
Venioe  alone  a  aum  equal  in  weight  to  T^>  lbs.  id 
gold.  He  sold  indulgences,  and  set  aside^  in  favoor  ol 
bimaeEf,  tbe  wills  of  several  cardinals.  His  etcea« 
roused  against  him  the  powerful  eloquence  olJeroaa 
Savonarola,  a  Ftoreutine  Dominican,  who,  hy  pfliaod 
pulpit,  urged  his  deposition.  Finally^  howver,  Ikt 
pope'ij  party  prcvaiJedf  and  Savonarola  met  his  desHi 
at  the  atake  in  1498.  Not  long  after  bis  electlnii 
Alexander  V'l.  had  tbe  honour  of  deciding  the  difpQii 
between  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Castile  conoerati^ 
America,  when  be  divided  their  foreign  jRVMSiioe* 
by  a  line  running  from  pole  to  pole  S70  nuii*  «^ 
of  the  Aiiorea.  He  died  in  1503,  not  witbuot  MS* 
picion  of  having  unwittingly  partaken,  at  a  liaftqast 
uf  ptiisoned  wine  which  be  had  meant  for  4tba  « 
more  of  his  gu^ts. 

^  ALEXANDER,  William,  Earl  of  Siitlisf 
Scottish  atatesman  and  poet  in  tbe  reigns  of  •lane 
1.  and  Charles  L,  was  bum  at  Menstrie  ~ 
Stirlingshire,  in  1580,  and  early  in  life 
to  celebrate  aa  unsuccesdful  passion,  by 
a  century  of  sonneta.  I'hese  %vere  puUisbed 
Jxmilun  in  1604,  under  the  title  of  Aurora,  oooti 
ing  the  First  Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth.  Bt 
followed  his  monarch,  James  L,  to  the  Engliah  ooort; 
and  in  1607  published  aome  dramas,  entitled  Meoir 
chicke  Traf;vdies,  which  be  dedicated  to  the  kiv|. 
He  bad  previously  published  a  tragedy  at  EdiabiiiSlik 
fomided  on  the  story  of  Darius.  In  i013  he  tHrtBi 
gentlcmauushor  to  Prince  Charles  and  reoelved  ih* 
honour  of  knighthood,  bis  origin  being  merely  IhaXd 
an  untitled  landed  proprietor.  In  1614  be  publiibsl 
at  Edinburgh  bis  largest  work,  entitled  Doooaili^i 
or  the  Great  D:iy  of  Judgment,  which  has  bs0 
aeveral  times  reprinled.  In  1G2I  tbe  king  insdss 
grant  to  bim  of  Nova  Scotia  (including  part  ef  €t^ 
adhf  with  ft  view  to  colunization ;  and  he  ww  ifitf* 
wards  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  that  oolooj,  viei 
the  order  of  Nova  Scotia  baronets  was  instituled  bf 
Charles  I.  in  l<j2.'i.  Sir  William  wma  tubeeqiMBltf 
made  secretary  of  state  for  Sootland,  and  tuilii 
Visaiunt  Canada  and  Earl  of  Stirling.  In  16S7M 
puhlisbcil  a  complete  edition  of  hia  poetical 
uniier  the  title  of  liecreations  witb  the  Him*. 
are  chiefly  characLerized  by  a  pervading  mural  isd 
religious  B|iint;  but  are  pomf»ous»  heavy,  tutd  w* 
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I  prodactioEML     A  handsome  edition,  pre* 
aieaaoir,  wm  {mhlislied  io  1870.     He  died 

Ci^DEB  HALENSia  See  Hales  (Auuc- 

,ALEXANDER      JAKOSIJVVITCH      NEV- 

Runba  hero  ami  saiut^  the  eon  of  the 

d-doke  J&roalftv.iTM  bom  at  Vla^Jimir,  In  1219. 

to  defend  the  empirOf  which  waa  attacked 

det,  butr  evpeciiilly  by  the  Mongo]ii,  Jaroilav 

BfovgofKMl,  luid  left  the  chiwrge  of  the  govern- 

Fedor  and  Alexander,  the  fonner 

I  •ooa  afterwards  died.    Alexander  repiilaed 

BuHiai  nevertbelesa^  came  under  the 

nmkni  in   1238,      Alexander,    when 

I  of  NovgiMtid,  defended  the  western  frontier 

I  tlte  Danei^  Swedes^  and  knights  of  the  Ten* 

f  onler.     He  gained,  in  1240,  a  splendid  victory, 

I  Naif  a,  over  the  Swedes,  and  thence  received 

ttmew     He  overcame,  in  124.1,  the  Livoniau 

\  of  Um  sword,  on  the  ice  of  Lako  Feipuit. 

death  of  his  father,  in  1247,  Alexander 

nco  *>f  Novgorod,  and  on  the  death  of  hia 

l^ndreai^   Grand-prince  of   VJadimin      Ho 

llie  gratitude  of  his  conntrymen  has 

1  the  bern  in  popnlar  songs,  and  nuaed 

dignily  of  a  eaint     Peter  the  Great 

his  memory  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid 

in   St.  PcfterabtuYi   on   the   spot  where 

gained  his  victory,  and  by  establiiibing 

r  of  Alexander  Nevskoi, 

>ER  SEVERUS   (in   full,   Mabcis 
I  Albxa3<DER  Setiruh),  a  Roman  emperor, 
'I  Ace  (the  modem  Acre),  in  Phci»nicia,  in 
5  A4D.     fie  was  the  snn  of  Genesius  Mnr- 
I  of  Julia  MammK'a^  niece  to  the  Emperor 
Be  was  admirably  educated  by  bis  mother, 
idoptvd  and  made  Csssar  by  hia  coofita 
doA,  tbcn  but  a  few  yeani  older  than  him- 
pnident   inatiu^ation   of  their  common 
M«sa.     That  oootemptible  emperor, 
i  grew  jealous  of  hi*  cousinj  and  would 
yed  him  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
1  giiards,  who  soon  after  put  Heliogabalus 
9  death,  and  raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial 
his  seventeenth  year,  March  lltb,  222. 
r  adopted  the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and  the 
\  ana  tbs  mode  in  which  he  aiitninistered 
I  of  tils  smpLre,  and  otherwifte  occupied 
^  }  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  literature,  is  elo* 

ijimlly  dcMcril^^  by  Gibbon.  On  the  whole,  he 
IVNtasd  ably  lioth  in  peace  and  war;  but  whatever 
IsoDigbt  ewe  to  the  good  edncation  gfiven  him  by  his 
•<*h«f,  be  allowed  her  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
iufwument  which  threw  a  cloud  over  the  latter  part 
•s  kis  nd^  He  hiituuelf  finally  became  convinced 
Ikit  is  this  matter  he  had  alloweri  his  filial  reverence 
ts&ndesd  him,  and  is  said  to  have  reproached  hi?) 
»o«Wf  with  hia  dying  breath  as  the  cause  of  tlie 
4«rtsr  which  had  befallen  them  l>otb.  Alexftiider 
^^•^  with  grsat  magnanimity  in  one  of  the  fre- 
^M  iBMrrscyoDS  of  the  pnctorian  ^lardit;  but, 
^^  htmi  fear  or  necessity,  he  allowtsil  many  of 
WMrteditlous  mutinies  to  pass  unpuniBhed,  althou^^h 
te  osb  of  iheut  they  munlered  their  jurtifect,  tfjij 
■Jttal  kwyer  Ul pian,  and  in  another  compelled 
JiJjs  Csaiiut  the  hist >ri»n,  then  consul,  to  retire  into 
"Hbywa  At  Irtri.'th,  after  having  defeated,  in  232, 
^■•''•'i  Artaxerxes,  who  wished  to  drive 

T"  *^  Asia,  and  undertnking  an  expedi- 

**iiitoii,.Tnij  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  German*, 
^  **■  mtmlered  with  bis  mother  in  an  insurrectiou 
J*  Wi  (Jilll^  troops,  heaijod  by  the  brutal  and  gigan- 
■fjktician,  Maximin,  who  took  advantage  of  their 
'"^('(^iMt  at  the  emperor's  attempts  to  restore  disci- 


pline. Hki!i  event  happened  in  the  year  235,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years.  Alexander  was  favourablo 
to  Christianity,  following  the  predilections  of  his 
mother,  Julia  Mammn'a;  and  he  U  said  to  have 
plac^  the  stiitne  of  -Tesus  ChriKt  in  his  private 
temple,  in  compuny  with  those  of  Urpbeus  and  Apol- 
loniof)  nf  Tvmia, 

ALEXANiaiETTA,  liiKEjrnEiiCw,  or  S^akde- 
BOON  (the  ancient  Akxandrta  ad  Ia$um)^  a  small  sea- 
port in  Syria,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.  It  is  the  natural  |>ort  of  ^Uepin^*  aud 
Northern  fciyria.  The  houses  are  mostly  mt  an,  but 
recently  a  b«;tter  stylo  has  been  a^loptod,  as  in  the 
English  vice-consura  residence  and  some  granaries 
built  by  Ibrahim  Posh  a.  The  town  is  rendered  un- 
healthy by  the  surrounding  marshes,  but  this  has 
been  partially  remedied  by  draining  one  of  the 
largest.  1'he  port  is  a  fine  bay,  running  south-east 
from  the  gulf,  and  can  shelter  ifrom  thirty  to  thirly- 
five  saih  The  impcM'ts  are  chiefly  grain,  rice,  and 
salt;  the  exports,  galls,  silk,  ctitton,  antl  dijis  or  besh- 
met  (a  preparation  from  grapes,  used  by  the  natives 
as  food).     The  pop.  is  about  1000.  See  Aunpra 

ALEXANDKIA  iJdandfnch  of  the  Turk^),  an 
ancient  city  and  seaport  in  Egypt,  aU^ut  1  I  milca 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge 
of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  lake 
MarcMjtia.  Ancient  Alexandria  w^as  foundetl  by,  and 
named  in  honour  of,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  332, 
on  the  site  of  a  village  called  RakAtis  or  Eacouilah. 
Its  founder  wished  to  moke  it  the  centre  of  mmmerce 
betwe<in  the  e»«t  and  west,  and  his  aspinitions  were 
afterwanls  fully  realized.  The  pbui  of  the  ancient 
city,  now  in  ruins,  was  a!£ettbe<l  by  the  celebrate^l 
architect  1  >inf>crute:<i.  It  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of 
the  preftent  town,  though  the  configuration  *if  the  land 
baa  alteretl  cousiderably  since  then,  wjis  15  miles  in 
circumference,  and  had  a  [Topulation  of  tKlO,OUO  free  in- 
habitants, and  at  least  an  e*|ual  number  **(  slaves.  Dis- 
tinguished for  its  magnificence,  the  KtimuUi*  ranked  it 
next  to  their  own  capitjil,  and  %vben  captured  by 
Amru,  general  of  the  Cali[th  Ulnar  (a.e».  641),  it  con- 
tained *  4000  palivee*,  -tOOO  hatha,  4oO  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12^000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vege- 
tables, and  40,000  tribuUry  Jews*  (Gibbon).  The 
city  was  regularly  built  and  traversed  by  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  eocrh  1^)0  feet  wide  and  one  of  them 
4  mites  long.  It  comsisted  of  two  quarters,  Rakoiiit, 
or  the  people's  quarter,  and  Bnichtion^  or  the  quarter 
of  the  palace.  Une-foiu^th  of  the  urea  upon  which  it 
waa  built  was  covered  with  temples,  paljw'es,  and 
public  buildings,  the  m<:*t  connpicuous  l>eing  tlio 
famous  lighthouse  upon  the  little  island  of  Phar^is, 
which  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  mole;  th© 
splendid  tem[)le of  Ju | liter Serapia;  the  Lil>rarv,  at  that 
time  the  richest  in  the  world;  the  Mutk.^um,  a  kind  of 
academy  in  which  learne^l  men  of  every  description 
were  enti^rtained  at  the  exftense  of  tlie  state;  an 
immense  hlppodrtjme;  numerous  ol>elisks  nnd  pillar>», 
among  which  were  Ponipey's  I'illar,  or  moi-e  properly, 
Diocletian's  I^illar,  and  the  two  obelisks  known  aa 
Cleopatra's  Needles.  Pompey's  Pillar  occupies  an 
eminence  18D0  feet  to  the  south  of  the  pre:i*eut  widls; 
its  total  height  is  98  feet  9  inches;  the  Needles  are 
of  red  granite,  and  7U  feet  high,  situated  on  the  edg^ 
of  the  eastern  harbour;  only  one  is  now  ^tnndinjL"^, 
the  other  lying  proetnitc,  partly  btirieil  in  the  Kan<l 
— a  present  fnim  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  l^ritish  nation, 
I'lidcr  the  Pt<>lemies,  ns  the  capitftl  of  a  groftt  king- 
dom and  tli«  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  then 
known  wurld,  Alexandna  attjiiued  extra* ordinary 
pro» fieri ty ;  large  merchant  tieet«  carrieti  on  a  reci- 
procal iHiuimerc*  with  India  and  Ethiopia:  and  it'* 
Industrial  p<iptiIation  were  chielly  crop?o>ed  in  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  the  manufacture  of  gloss  and 
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Rpynifli  II  bad  then,  aa  now,  two  Larboura,  an 
ittem  and  a  wwtorn,  one  on  each  inJe  of  tbe  mole 
{fffpiati4%(iium)  which  ctmtiect^d  the  Uland  of  Pbaroi 
with  the  city.  The  Alexandrianii  ^vere  turbulent;  they 
•overal  tiniea  revolted  under  the  Ptoletniea  and  the 
J  llomims;  Cusar  was  oWig&l,  in  b,c.  47,  to  put  donm 
'  9k  terrible  inMum^ctioa  in  thia  city,  during  which  the 
Ubnuy  waa  eouaumed*  Under  the  enipenirs  Alexan^ 
dria  rniffered  a  aeries  of  manacres^  which  gradually 
depopulated  it  In  »311  Choaroe*  1L»  king  5  Fereia, 
•eized  it,  but  ULi  son  restored  it  to  thu  emperora. 
In  (^41  Amru  ifx)k  it  by  atorm,  after  a  slegQ  of  four- 
teoQ  uifnitliH^  and  a  U»s»  of  23,000  men,  'i  he  Ttirka 
captured  it  in  SOS  and  1517,  and  from  that  jieriod  it 
fell  into  decay,  tUl  its  ruin  waa  completed  by  the  dia- 
oorery  of  the  passage  to  IndiA  by  the  Cajie  of  Gotxl 
Hope. 

Modem  Alexandria  atanda  partly  on  what  waa 
formerly  the  inland  of  Pharos,  partly  on  the  penin- 
euU  wliich  now  ix;iunecta  it  with  the  mainland  and 
baa  been  formed  by  the  accamulation  of  soil  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  partly  on  the  mainland.  Thougih 
the  scene  of  much  bustle  and  gaiety,  it  poeaenes 
none  of  the  apletidoun  of  the  ancient  city;  lu  com* 
jfion  with  mo«t  eaatem  towna,  however,  its  coarser 
foatvrefl  are  relieved  by  the  minarf.t^  some  of  which 
are  of  great  beauty.  The  Ktn^etd  in  the  Turkish 
quarter  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  in-egular;  the  hous^, 
generally  three  or  four  stoHca  big^h,  sulistantial 
but  duU,  from  wajit  of  windows  to  the  street.  Since 
1840,  when  the  overland  route  to  Indid  waa  estab- 
liahed^  and  commercial  prosperity  ensued  in  con- 
sequence, these  old  dwellings  have  been  giving 
place  to  better  houaet.  Land  baa  increased  in  value, 
and  largfe  warehotuea  and  ahopa  occupy  the  site 
of  old  Turkiflh  houses  and  Arab  hovela.  In  the 
foreign  quarter  the  streets  are  regular  and  wide,  boilt 
of  white  stone,  and  mostly  in  the  Parisian  stvle.  Tlie 
chief  place  of  business  and  report  is  the  Place  Mv- 
b<^met  AU  or  Grande  Fiaoe,  which  is  paved  on  each 
tide,  atitl  boa  a  railed -in  garden  in  the  centre,  planted 
with  tree^f  and  bri.ving'  a  fountain  at  each  end.  In 
the  centre  standa  a  statue  of  Alehemet  All,  Here 
are  the  princi|al  Bhojis  and  b4!^teLt,  the  English  con* 
Hulate  and  churchy  banks,  offices  of  companies,  Jtc. 
In  many  streets  of  the  Turkish  quarter,  too,  Euro* 
pean  customs  and  merchandise  are  causing  inno* 
vationa;  and  the  only  reaUy  Moelem  part  of  the 
city  is  the  place  where  the  Arab  bazaars  are  located. 
The  government  has  shown  decided  western  pro- 
cUvitiea,  Fitrtilications  mounted  with  heary  ord- 
fiance,  on  the  most  improved  plan,  have  been  erecte<l, 
with  an  ai^cnul,  and  barracks  for  8000  to  10,000 
drillcfl  troopsL  In  all  this  the  Egyptian  authorities 
have  been  chiefly  aided  by  French  engineeraand  mili- 
tary oHicers.  Tbe  lan^'uage  of  the  court  is  French, 
which  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and  used  even  in 
public  notiei-fl  and  the  names  of  streets.  To  Freuch* 
nwm,  also,  Alexandria  is  indebte«l  for  the  inestimable 
comfort  of  edicient  water- work  a.  These  are  on  a 
lam  acalc,  outside  the  fortiiications,  on  a  height  of 
loo  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  engine- chimney  rising 
60  feet  higher.  At  this  elevation  there  is  a  reeer* 
voir,  into  M-hich  the  water  brought  by  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Canal  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile 
t«  piunpcd,  so  that  the  highest  house  in  the  city 
ran  be  supplied  with  water.  Outside  the  walla^  too, 
the  ancient  landmark d  lure  fiuit  diHappearing.  The 
mite  of  Cleopatra's  palace  is  occupiefl  by  a  railway* 
ntation  for  the  line  Uj  llamleh,  7  miles  distant,  over- 
looking tlie  Bay  of  Aboukir,  tbe  scene  of  Nelson's 
victory  over  the  Fru&ch  flout  in  1798,  Here,  too, 
are  villas  In  the  Italian  style  and  a  Homan  Catholic 
church.  The  other  pasjen^er  station  1%  th*i  new  one 
built  for  the  Cairo,  lioselLi,  and  Suez  Ilniiway  out- 


side the  Forte  ^lobarram  Bey.  A  littie  to  th»  i 
of  the  city  are  the  catacombs,  eonsisting  of  a  i 
of  passages  and  chambeia  excavated  in  tht  4 
rsoos  rooL  They  now  eerve  aa  a  quarry. 
has  two  ports,  the  new  (andentljr  the  Gfial  Pi 
on  the  east;  and  the  old  port  (anciently  Em  ^ 
on  the  west  I'he  new  ia  not  ronch  naea,  hati 
foul  and  rocky  iHottom,  besides  being  exposed  tsl 
north  win^is.  The  old  port  ia  the  principal,  aiid  I 
been  much  improved  in  recent  times.  In  j 
a  breakwater  has  been  constructed  over  5CHW  ] 
in  length,  starting  near  the  western  extrsmlly  o 
was  the  Isle  of  Pharoa  and  numiag  nearly 
with  tbe  shore.  It  forroB  a  aheltered 
17,000  acre».  An  inner  harbour  is  fonnod  by  a  8 
900  y arils  in  length  projecting  from  the  i 
From  the  end  of  this  mole  round  tbe  ea«&  side  d  1 
inner  harbour  tine  quays  have  been  oouatrui^ed  1 
laige  vessels,  with  suitable  railway  and  « 
tiuHlatiou.  1  he  works  were  oompleted  in  1 
trade  of  Alexandria  is  lai^ge,  tbeforeignimp 
being  over  ilB, 000,000,  the  exports  aboot  ill 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
t«afle,  rioe,  wheat,  barley,  guma^  flax,  hidoip 
linseed,  mother* of -p^ikrl,  seaamom, 
feathers,  &&  The  chief  imports  from  Great  J 
manufactured  goods^  coals,  iron  goods, olive-oil,  I 
earthen  ware,  hardwares,  sugar,  doth,  droga,  t 
liquors,  pitch,  &c.  It  was  supposed  by  many  tbattis 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  eatabUihiasM  ul 
a  rival  port  (Port  Said)  would  serioualy  aflfsci  iJas 
proaperity  of  Alexandria,  a  suppositian  which  Ins 
happily  been  falsified,  the  trade  having  oen^iraWy 
increased  since  theopening.  The  port  hiia abiilOB«y» 
li/.ed  the  Egyptian  cotton  trade,  wbieii  hat  beiltSI 
extensively  developed  since  the  outbreak  ef 
American  civil  war.  The  population  is  mis«i|l 
the  foreigners  are  very  numeroua.  Utile 
intercourse  takes  place  between  the  natives  i 
Franks,  owing  to  the  irreconcilable  natute  < 
peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  each.  ▲  ■ 
authoress  describes  the  women  aa  geoerattf  j 
merely  ugly,  but  hideous.  The  municip 
meut  of  the  city  is  good  in  itself  and  welt  c 
but  so  many  tulventurera  from  all  parts  of  ] 
establish  themselves  in  Alexandria^  Ihat  the  c 
dass  has  incieaAed  to  an  extent  beyond  poUcac 
By  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction,  too^  the  j 
ciilty  has  become  further  complicated,  foTT*"^ 
daim  the  protection  of  their  consuls^  and  t 
escape  just  pvmiehment.  An  otficial  i 
tiie  population  for  1872  at  212,081,  an  ' 
1S77  makes  it  165,752. 

ALEXAJ^fBRIA,  a  dty  and  r 
state  of  Virginia,  and  county  of 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  iij 
ington.  It  is  built  with  great  regularity,  in  i 
and  spacious  streets,  v^hich  cross  each  otl>er  at  I 
angles.  There  is  sulficient  depth  of  water  fori 
largest  ships.  The  streets  ai«  neatly  paved  lai 
lighted  with  gaa.  The  city  is  favourably  tttun 
for  oommeroe,  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  tide-ws^ 
of  the  Potomac,  having  an  extensive  and  fertilej  ^ 
country,  and  carries  on  a  co&atderable  tnde^  i 
in  flour.     Pop.  13,570. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  in  pi 

sdtuated  on  the  west  bank  of  thr  uilmi 

of  Dumbarton.     It  is  cor^r   ^ 
rail  and  has  extensive  ci»Lt  oiid 

works,  in  which,  the  iuhai    .    .:  ,  numbering 
are  chiefly  employ ecL 

AI.EXANDRIAX  LIBRARY,  the  largttt  sd 
most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  collectiun*  of  booU 
and  the  glory  of  Alexandria.  It  wi 
Ptolemy  Soter  (died  2S3  B.a>,  king  • 
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'  the  Cftre  of  hiB  son  PMlndel* 
Ptolemies,  BemctriuB 
r  llis  bonuhmeot  from  Athens,  ia  said 
i  ftnt  saperintendentt  when  the  niim- 
DMB  or  roUs  amounte^l  to  50,000.  If  the 
niot  were  m  uoAcrupulouft  in  their  metbode 
\  hookM  MB  Eneiigetea  ia  sud  io  Imve  been^ 
idor  thftt  the  library  ra^pidly  increiiBed  in 
md  value.  We  are  told  that  ho  refused 
to  the  Athenians  duriug  a  famiue  nnlesa. 
1  is  pledge  the  originiil  mauuscripts  of 
Sophodet,  and  Euripides.  These  were 
opied,  and  the  copte«  retiimed  to  the 
us  the  Idug  rtrtaiued  the  originals.  Vari- 
at  are  given  of  the  niiiiil)cr  of  books  coii- 
he  library  at  its  most  tiouriahlu^  period, 
dotu»,  CaJlimachua  the  fioet,  Eratoethenea 
and  ApoUoniufl  Bhodiim  were  ita  librari- 
n  states  the  munber  at  400,000;  Aulus 
kcs  it  700,000.  Some  reconcile  the  dia- 
f  making  the  Atatemenis  refer  to  different 
lOe  otben  believe  that  the  larger  figure 
3re  than  one  collection,  lliat  there  M'ere 
goie  ooUectiou  is  well  known.  The  origi- 
FaDdriaa  library  par  excellence  waa  situ- 
BrocbeioQ,  a  quarter  r^f  the  city  in  which 
islaee  stood;  and  besideR  this  there  wa«i  a 
kkm  in  the  Serapeion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter 
lot  when  or  by  whom  the  latter  wa« 
»  do  not  know.  The  former  waa  burned 
[ins  CiEsar's  siege  of  the  city,  but  was 
^  the  library  of  Pergamua,  which  was  sent 
to  Alexandria  as  a  present  to  Cleopatra. 
aon  library,  which  probably  included  the 
ooUectian,  existed  to  the  time  of  the 
heodoahu  the  Groat.  At  the  general  de- 
I  the  heathen  temple«,  which  took  place 
eiDperor,  the  vplendid  temple  of  Jupiter 
m  set  upon  and  gutted  (A.t).  391)  by  a 
Evwd  of  ChristiaDs  at  the  instigation  of 
■bop  Tbeophilua,  when  its  literary  trea- 
dttttroyed  (»r  Mattered.  The  historian 
latM  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
ly  the  empty  shelves  were  to  be  seen,  A 
t  again  accumulated  in  Alexandria,  but 
d  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  being  burned  by 
when  tbey  captured  the  dty  under  the 
ar  in  64  L  Amru,  the  captain  of  the 
ny«  would  have  been  willing  to  spare  the 
I  the  fanatiral  Omar  di^osed  of  the  mat- 
faiDOin  worda— '  II  these  writings  of  the 
«e  with  the  Koran  they  are  ns^ess,  and 
»  praserved;  if  they  disagree  they  are  per- 
il oagbt  to  be  destroyed/  The  story  that 
iliir  foiund  enough  books  to  heat  the 
10  mtj  for  six  months  mnst^  however^  be 
ggerati«jn;  indeed  many  authorities  throw 
kla  on  the  existence  of  a  library  of  any 
>  at  this  e]K>chf  and  treat  the  story  of  its 
L  by  the  Arabs  as  a  fiction.  In  connection 
Eiginal  Hhrary  was  the  Museum,  a  literary 
in  which  learned  men  were  maintained  at 
expense^  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
exclttsivdy  to  study.— See  Gibbon's  De- 
FaU;  Edwardj^  Memoirs  of  Libraries; 
te  Alexandrinischen  Bibliothekcn  (Uerlin, 

LNDRIAK  SCHOOL.  When  the  flour^ 
M  of  Greek  poetry  was  jKast,  stody  was 
■Nipply  wliat  nature  no  longer  furnished. 
Fltt  Egypt  was  made  the  seat  of  learning 
»1«snies,  admiren  of  the  arts,  from  whence 
Hteratore  took  the  name  of  the  Alexan- 
olemy  FbiUdelphus  founded  the  famous 
'  '  i  the  largest  and  most  valuable 


one  of  antiquity,  which  attracted  many  scholars  from 
all  countries;  and  also  the  MuBeutn,  which  may 
justly  be  considered  the  first  academy  of  acienoet 
and  arts.  (See  lost  article.)  Tho  grammarianit  and 
poets  are  the  most  impMrtant  among  the  Bchobint  of 
Alexandria^  These  grammarians  were  pbih>h>j^iata 
and  literati,  who  explained  things  as  well  «u)  uorda, 
and  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  eacyclopediiita. 
Such  were  2eno<lotuH  the  Epheaian,  who  established 
the  first  grammar-acbool  in  Alexandria,  Eratosthenen 
of  Cyrene,  Arist:)phaDes  of  Byzantium,  Aristarchun 
of  Samotbraoe,  Crat<?8  of  Mall  us,  DinuyBius  the 
Thracian,  Apotloiiiu»  the  sophist^  and  Zoihuj,  Their 
merit  is  to  have  collected,  examined,  reviewed,  and 
preserved  the  existing  monuments  of  intellectual 
culture.  To  the  poets  belong  ApoUonius  the  Rhodian, 
Lycophron,  Aratua^  Nicander,  Eiipbon^in,  CalH- 
machus,  Theocritus,  Phil  etas,  Phanocles,  Timon  the 
Fhlissiant  Scymnus^  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic 
poete,  who  were  called  the  Afcitandrinn  FUiadv, 
The  Alexandrian  at^e  of  literature  differed  entirely 
in  spirit  and  character  from  the  preceding.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  language;  cor- 
rectness, purity,  and  elegance  were  cultivated;  and 
several  writers  of  thil  period  excel  in  these  lespectSL 
But  art  ctiuld  not  replace  genius,  and  the  greater 
ntimber  of  the  Alexandrians^  commonly  grammarians 
and  poets  at  the  same  time,  are  stitf  and  lalx)- 
rioiis  versifiora,  without  genius* — Besides  the  Alex- 
andrian sdiool  of  poetiy,  one  of  philosophy  is  also 
spoken  of,  but  the  expression  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood too  strictly,  liieir  diufcinguiahing  character 
arises  from  this  circumstance^  that  in  Alexandria  the 
Eastern  and  Western  philosophy  met,  and  nn  effort 
took  place  to  unite  the  two  systems,  for  which  r^ixmn 
the  Alexandrian  pbilosopheni  have  often  Ikjcu  calie<l 
£d€Ctits.  This  name,  however,  is  not  ap|i1iral>le  to 
all  The  New  Platonists  fono  a  distitiguiahcd  series 
t>f  philosophers^  who,  renouncing  the  soepticiftui  at  the 
new  Academy,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  with  that  of  the  East  The  Jew  Philo 
of  Alexandria  (see  Phtlo  Jud^eus)  belongs  to  the 
earlier  New  Platonists,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  dili- 
gently interpreted  and  com  pared  in  the  Hrst  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ.  Animonjua  the  T'erijiatetic, 
the  teacher  of  Plutarch^  belongs  to  this  period.  But 
the  real  New  Platonic  iK'bool  of  Alexandria  was  estah< 
lisbed  at  the  close  of  tho  sticond  century  after  Christ 
hj  AmmoniuB  of  Alexandria  (about  193  A.n.),  wlioae 
disciples  were  Plotinus  and  Origen.  (See  Nkw  Pla- 
TOWISTS.)  Being  for  the  most  part  oriental?,  formed 
by  the  study  of  Greek  learning,  their  writings  aro 
strikingly  characterized— for  example,  those  of  Am* 
monins  Saocas,  Plotinus,  lamblicus,  Pc>r|>h^vriua — by 
a  strange  mixtore  of  Asiatic  and  European  elements, 
which  bad  become  amalgamated  in  Alexandria  owing 
to  the  mingling  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  races 
in  its  population,  as  well  as  to  its  situation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Their  pldloeuphy  had  a  great 
inHuence  on  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  was 
received  and  taught  in  Egypt.  The  principal  €4nostic 
systems  bad  their  origin  in  Alexandria.  (Soe  Un<>s- 
TICS.)  The  principal  teachers  of  the  Christian  catt?- 
chctical  schools,  which  had  risen  and  HomoMhtHl 
together  with  the  eclectio  philosophy,  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  this  philosophy.  The  moat  violent 
religirjus  controversies  disturbed  the  Alexandrian 
church,  until  tho  orthodox  tenets  were  established  in 
it  by  Athanasiua  in  the  controversy  with  the  Ariana 
— Among  the  scholars  of  Alessandria  are  to  be  found 
great  mathematicianB,  as  Euclid^  the  father  of  scien* 
tifio  geometry;  Apollonius  of  Perga  in  Pain[ibylia, 
whose  work  on  conic  sections  still  exists;  Nicomiichna, 
the  first  Bcientifio  arithmetician!  astronomers,  who 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  vpe)  ol  the 
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connteUatiotif,  who  left  astroDomicml  writJogs  (for 
eiMiijile^  the  Pho^nomena  of  Amtua^  a  didactic 
poem,  the  Spfararica  of  Menelaua^  the  Mtrooomical 
work*  of  Blratoethenes,  and  especiAlly  the  Mapnaft 
Sjntaxis  of  the  geographer  Ptok-my),  and  tnAde  im- 
provcmuDts  in  the  theory  of  the  calundar^  which  were 
afterwards  adopted  into  the  Julian  calendar:  teachers 
and  practitioners  of  medicine,  aod  othera.  All  these 
belonged  to  the  ntimeroiu  asaodation  of  scholars 
continuing  under  the  Homan  dominion  and  favoured 
by  the  linmati  emyierora,  which  rendered  Alexan- 
dria one  r>f  the  most  reno^iaed  and  int)uential  «eat! 
of  science  in  antiquity. — ^See  Jacob  flatter's  Hia- 
toire  de  I'fecole  d'AJexandrie  (Parifl,  1840-44,  two 
Tok.);  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilflire,  De  Tlfecole  d*Alex- 
andrie  (Pariji,  1S45);  Simon,  Histoire  do  I'J^oole 
d'Alexandrie  (two  vols,,  Paria,  18 44-45 K 

ALEXANDRIAN  ^T:RSI0N,  or  Codex  Aikx- 
AK  out:!;  us  J  a  manuftcnpt,  now  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum, 
of  great  impoitance  in  biblical  criticism.  It  is  on 
parchment,  with  uncial  letters,  Mi  thou  t  breathings 
and  accents,  written  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  contaims  in  four  vols,  folio, 
the  whole  Greek  Bible  {the  Old  Testament  iwccord- 
ing  to  the  ScptHftgint)t  together  with  the  letters  of 
Bishop  Clement  of  Home.  A  large  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  as  well  aa  a  portion  of  the  Goepel 
of  St,  John,  are  wotitin^.  The  text  of  the  Grospels  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  bookt.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople^  Cyrillus  Lticaris,  ivao  in 
162S  sent  this  manuscript  as  a  present  to  Charlei  I., 
■aid  he  had  received  it  from  Egypt;  and  it  is  evi' 
dent  from  other  oircumstanoea  that  it  waa  written 
there.  But  it  oannot  he  decided  with  certainty 
whether  it  came  from  Alexandria  (whence  its  name). 
John  Ernest  Orabe  follows  it  in  hia  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  (Oxford,  1707-*iO,  folio,  f tiur  vok).  Dr.  Woide 
published  the  New  Testament  from  this  copy  {Lon- 
don, folio,  17S0),  with  types  cft«t  for  the  f>urpose, 
lino  for  line,  ndth  interval)  between  the  words,  as  in 
the  manuicript  limit.  A  more  accurate  text  of  the 
same  was  publblietl  by  B.  H.  Cowper  in  18^0.  Heory 
Hervey  Baber  undertook  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  (London,  1  SI 6-27,  five  vok.  folio). 
This  famous  manuscript  belonged  in  1€9S  to  the 
Hhvarj  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  ITie  text  of 
this  manuscript  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
csriticism  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament;  iti 
the  Gospels  the  text  is  not  m  good.  The  three  first 
diviiioQs  oontain  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  fourth,  the  New  Testament  in 
the  orij^^uai  language. 

ALKXjVNDklNE,  or  Alexandrian,  the  name 
of  a  verse,  which  conai«ta  of  six  feet,  or  of  six  and  a 
half,  eqtial  to  twelve  or  thirteen  Ryllablcii,  the  pattae 
being  m  correct  Alexandrines  always  on  the  sixth 
syllable;  for  examplei,  the  second  of  the  following 


A  aaedlMH  Aloxandrine  tndu  tii«  songt 

Whldb,  Ulc«  a  wounded  iuoke,  draga  its  ilow  letigth  aJong, 

Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  and  Drayton's 
Polyolbion  are  written  in  this  measure.  The  oon- 
duding  line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  also  an 
Alexandrine.  The  French  in  their  epics  and  dramas 
are  confined  to  this  verse^  which  for  this  reaaou  is 
called  by  them  the  fttroic.  ITio  Alexandrine  derives 
its  name  from  an  old  French  poem  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
tieenth  century,  the  subject  of  which  is  Alexander  the 
Oraat^  and  in  which  this  vene  was  first  made  use  of. 
ALEXANDROPOL  (formerly  Qufori),  a  Riissiaii 
town  and  fortress  in  thoffranacaacasian  garemment 
of  Ed  van,  situated  on  a  baits  plateau  near  the  hit^h- 


way  from  Eriran  to  Kan.  There  Is  aooammodstfaa 
in  the  military  quarters  for  about  60,000  mm,  IW 
town  hoa  five  churches,  six  csravansBrais,  and  ttfls 
are  extensive  silk  manufactori^.     Pop.  17,?7^ 

ALEXANDROVSK,  a  town  in  the  govertuwrt 
of  Vladimir,  dtoated  on  an  island  in  Lidce  PIoikDt. 
The  town  contains  about  ten  cbarches  and  a  bmm 
convent,  in  the  chnrch  of  which  are  intemd  Mam 
and  Feodofiia,  sisteis  of  Peter  the  Great.  Thtn  ii% 
nionuf actures  of  guns  aod  iron-ware,  and  yam  4jt' 
tug  Is  also  carried  on.  In  the  netghbcrarbood  ii  tbt 
magnificent  imperial  stud  commenoed  in  1T61  bf  1^ 
Empress  Elizabeth.  The  town  was  a  fatoorifis  psb* 
dcace  of  Ivan  II.  (YaaUieiritob),  who 
here  the  first  printing-press  known  in  the 
Pop,  5K10. 

ALEXIS,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  a  natirs  of  Tlmi 
in  Magna  Greeoia^  afterwarda  an  Athenian  af^tm 
was  bom  about  394  B.0^  and  is  known  to  have  Bivi 
aa  late  at  lea«t  as  2S8  ilc.  He  waa  the  ancle  iii4 
instructor  of  Menander,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
2ifi  plays^  characterized  by  wit  and  eleganoe.  Uslr 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  remain,  which  may  l« 
found  io  oollectionfl  of  the  tmcient  Greek  poeta. 

ALEXIS  MIKHAILOVTTCH,  ioooDd  Bw«s 
czar  of  the  line  of  Komanof.     See  Hirasia. 

ALEXIS  PETKOVrrCH,  ^e  eldeat  sen  of  ^ 
czar  Peter  the  Great  and  Kudoxia  Lapnchia,  «at 
bom  in  Mt:Micow,  Kj&O,  and  opposed  the  ionovalioBi 
introduced  bj  his  father,  who,  on  thia  aoooon^  dsl*^ 
mined  to  dunnfaerit  him.  Aleds  renounced  tbi 
crown,  and  declare^l  that  he  would  become  a  noak; 
but  when  Peter  set  out  on  his  aecond  joonMy  hs 
maile  his  escape  in  1717  to  Vienna^  w^here  he  Mfht 
the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Cwnnsn 
emperor,  and  thence  to  Naples,  under  the  pretext  of 
going  to  his  father,  who  had  sent  for  him.  At  ths 
command  of  Peter  he  returned;  but  the  enrs^  otsr, 
regarding  hia  flight  aa  an  act  of  treason,  disiiiboM 
htm  by  a  nkaaa  of  2d  Pebraory,  1718;  azid 
discovered  that  Alexis  waa  paving  the  way  to 
to  the  cxown  he  not  only  caused  all  tba 

in  bis  project  to  be  punished  capitally 

but  had  his  son  also  ocmdemned  to  death,  sad  III 
sentence  read  to  him,  as  proDoonced  nnaBaDoad^lf 
144  judgecL  Altbout^h  he  was  soon  afterwaidt  mh 
doned,  yet  the  fright  and  anxiety  which  be  W 
experienced  affected  him  so  much  that  be  died  IB  tbi 
course  of  four  days,  7th  July,  171S.  Be  Wk  I 
daughter  and  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  TittttL 

ALEXIUS  (or  Alkxis)  L  {Cownxtm\  EnpOT 
of  Constantinople,  waa  bom  in  1048,  and  dkd  An^ 
15,  1118.  He  was  the  third  eon  of  John  Cobumbs 
the  emperor  Isaac's  brother.  Naturally  devcr,  W 
was  carefully  educated  under  the  dvaotioai  df  ka 
mother;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  took  partlitt 
engagement  with  some  Europeaa  adysBtnran  cor 
maaded  by  a  Scot  called  Ruaael  de  BaUkil,  trf  «haB 
the  youthful  warrior  afterwarda  became  an  ini^Bits 
friend.  In  the  meanwhile  several  empenai  bll 
tasted  for  a  brief  season  the  'bitter  sweets*  of  i 
nonoinal  supremacy  over  a  oountry  torn  bj  iiaicfcy> 
when  in  10T7  Nicephoroa  Botnnlatf  waa  Jailtw 
to  the  throne.  Alexia  drew  upon  himself  tJia  jsrisiy 
of  this  ruler  by  a  Tictory  which  he  gained  O'fier  HiM 
phoni2»  BrienniuB,  who  aspired  to  the  tlrai^  aii 
after  which  bis  soldiers  saluted  him  i     ~  "  "^ 

gustns).   With  the  aid  of  the  army  he 
emperor,  seixed  on  ConatantiiMipte, 
mitted  his  scddiera  to  pillaget,  and  shut  np 
in  a  monaateiy  (1081).    The  empire  was  in  a 
able  state.    Ilia  Torka  were  profiting  by  thaai 
tine  diasenaiona  to  aaize  upon  the  Asatic 
while  Eobert  Quiscard  and  his  N< 
adog  the  westi  and  the  fieroe  Cnsadeo  were 


the  wmUj  of  bis  metropolk.  However 
t  did  not  despair;  be  sent  inpptiei  of  nionej  to 
a31y  Henry  IV.  of  €rernuuij  to  enable  him  to 
attack  Rome,  the  pope  (Gregory  VIL)  being  a  firm 
friend  of  tbe  Nomian  leader.  Hii  boliQese  bod  to 
fla^  and  Guiacard  bwtened  to  bis  aid,  leaving  in 
Owtmem  bis  son  Bobemond,  wbo  gained  two  victories 
over  Alexia;  but  famine  and  diseaM  weakened  the 
Nonnao  armj,  wbicb  Robert  could  not  rejoin,  ta  he 
was  detained  in  Italy  by  a  revolt  of  bla  vaiaalB,  In 
1064  be  returned  to  tbe  charge^  and  after  gaining 
MOM  advantages  be  suddenly  died  of  an  epitJemic; 
aUtboogb  some  ascribe  bia  death  to  poijion  odminis- 
twed  by  one  of  Alexis'  secret  agenta.  In  consequence 
of  tlda  event  the  Norman  a  abandoned  all  their  oon- 
qvaifei,  and  Alexis  turned  hia  attention  to  tbe  Turks 
and  Scytblana,  whom,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  he 
COmpletelj  defeated.  Scarcely  was  this  accompHibed 
^dMB,  in  1096,  tbe  bands  of  the  grst  Crumde  arrived 
ntiaople  demanding  aid,  rudely  menacing 
I  bis  own  palace^  and  finally  compelling  him  to 
Alexis,  notwithstandLng  his  inventive 
I  now  abnoet  at  bin  wits'  end.  The  alii- 
L  not  last  long;  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
'  and  the  Crwnden,  whidi  ended  In  the 
I  of  tbe  latter,  and  Bobemond's  heirs  did  homage 
jexis  for  tbe  prindpalltj  of  Antioch.  The  rest 
I  eC  Alexis'  life  was  employed  in  oonsolldating  bia  coq< 
VfMtm  and  restoring  orderly  government  in  bis  states, 
i^yob  were  much  disturbed  by  heresies.  He  died  at 
^  t^  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Hieeiiended  bis  empire;  and  for  its  defence  he  kft 
to  Ins  mceessors  a  weU-discipHned  army,  which  he 
bd  wfaoUy  created  himself.  Historiatis  differ  reapect- 
b^kk  conduct  and  abilities;  his  daughter  Anna  wnite 
i  life  of  him  (tbe  Alexiad),  which  ia  one  continuous 

ALFARABI,  an  eminent  Arabian  philosopher  of 
tb«  tenth  oentixry,  was  a  native  of  Farab,  in  Asia 
Miflof,  his  proper  name  being  Aim  Naar  Mohammed 
bea  Mohammed  ben  Tarkhan;  died  at  Damascas  in 
^^.  His  works  consist  of  treatises  on  different  parts 
<i  ths  Aristotelian  phUosophy.  He  excelled  in  music 
toA  plkilology,  as  well  as  in  philosophy;  and  one  of 
biijDMit  fuBous  works  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  in 
wfakb  he  gives  a  brief  acoonnt  and  definition  of  all 
bnnieliaB  of  sdenoe  and  art  The  MS,  of  this  la  in 
tbe  EicuriaL    His  works  were  printed  at  Paris  in 

ALFIERT,  VnroRTO,  CoujirT,  was  born  at  Asti,  in 
Piedmofit,  in  174£>,  of  a  rich  and  dUtinguished  family. 
Hk  eirly  education  was  very  defective^  like  that  of 
naX  m«Q  of  bia  rank  and  country  at  that  time.  At 
^igeof  ttxteen  be  joined  a  provincial  regiment 
'  ^fUi  was  only  called  together  a  few  days  during 
r.  For  some  years  he  led  a  restless  and  dis- 
OTmod  Kfe,  travelling  bi  Italy,  France,  England, 
Hsflmdl^  Mid  then  through  the  countries  of  northern 
wops.  He  next  left  the  military  service,  and, 
Aona  bj  ennni,  tried,  among  many  other  things,  to 
^litedramatie  poetry,  anrl  met  with  great  auccess, 
™  fint  play,  Cleopatra,  put  on  the  stage  in  1775, 
^*afif  leoeived  with  general  applause.  He  now  de- 
^■^iidnisd,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  yean,  to  devote 
«l  lidi  efforts  to  attaining  a  poaitkm  among  writecs 
^  Ngie  poetry.  Sensible  of  bis  deficiencies,  be  went 
to  lurk  aalonaly  to  educate  himself.  In  seven  years 
J^  conpoaed  loFurteen  tragedies,  studied  Latin  and 
2''«»»  and  even,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  made 
JjMf  master  of  Greek,  At  Florence  he  became 
^l^i&s^  with  tbe  Countess  of  Albany,  wife  of  Prinee 
^'vles  Edward  Stuart,  a  daughter'^of  the  hou^e  of 
^|olbcfg.  His  passion  bad  the  effect  of  stimulating 
"b  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  poetic  fame.  To 
Cifethuie  hlff  labouis  to  a  free  and  independent  man* 


ner,  be  broke  the  laiit  tie  that  bound  bim  to  his 
country;  and  making  over  all  his  f nrtime  to  his  sister, 
save  a  moderate  inoome  for  him&elf,he  lived  by  turns 
in  Florence  and  Rome.  Prinoe  Obarlcs  now  dying, 
Alfieri  married  bia  widow,  and  changed  bis  places  of 
abode  to  Alsace  and  Paris.  He  was  at  Paris  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  but  after  August  10,  17^ 
returned  to  Florence.  1m  tbe  troubles  of  that  stormy 
time  he  lost  bis  books,  and  tbe  greater  fKart  of  the 
complete  editionB  of  bis  tragedies,  published  by  Didot 
in  iive  vols.  He  worked  bard  to  the  last,  and  died 
Oct'jber  S,  1603.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Crooe,  at  Florence,  between  Macchlavelli  and 
Michael  Angelo,  where  a  beautiful  monument  by 
Canova  covers  his  remains.  Alfieri's  tragedies  are 
full  of  lofty  atid  patriotic  sentiments,  but  tbe  Ian- 
guAge  b  bare  and  stiff,  and  the  plots  barren.  Never* 
theless  he  is  the  first  tragic  writer  of  Italy,  and 
has  served  as  a  model  for  thoae  who  have  followed  bim. 
His  comedies  display  the  same  faults  in  a  yet  more 
glaring  rnatiner.  His  Abel  is  the  most  successful  of 
all  bia  dramatic  works.  This  ho  called  a  tramelo' 
ffedia—ik  name  as  novel  as  the  work  itself,  which 
is  intermediate  between  tragedy  and  opera.  Besides 
his  dramas,  Alfieri  composed  an  epic  poem,  lyrics, 
satires  and  poeticid  translationa  from  tbe  ancient 
classics.  His  autoHograpby,  a  striking  oxbibition  of 
bis  character,  appeared  after  hia  death.  His  com* 
plete  works  were  published  at  Padua  in  ISO 9-11,  in 
thirty -seven  vols. 

ALFONSO.     See  Alfhokso. 

ALFORD,  Henbt»  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was 
liom  in  Londiin,  7th  Oct^jber,  1810,  of  a  SoiDer»etshire 
family,  which  for  five  geuerationj  bad  contributed 
clergy meii  Ux  the  church.  He  was  an  only  child,  and 
hia  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth.  His  father  at 
this  time  woa  practigiag  law,  but  afterwords  took 
orders.  lie  was  educated  at  home  to  tbe  age  of 
seven,  and  afterwards  attended  several  schools,  in- 
cluding the  grammar-school  at  llmiuster.  He  entered 
Cambridge  LTmversity  in  October,  1827,  having  won 
a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College^  He  graduated  B.A, 
in  1832,  and  obtained  a  good  poaition  in  the  classical 
tripos.  Ho  now  took  pupila,  of  whom  he  procured  a 
lai^  number,  so  that  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  bo 
was  engaged  in  t^iition.  In  bis  twenty-sixth  year  be 
married  bis  cousin  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Samuttl  Alford.  His  first  work  of  scholarship  was  a 
Greek  grammar^  written  during  courtship  for  tbe  use 
of  his  wife.  He  also  published  in  1S33  the  first-fruits 
of  bia  labours  in  another  field,  in  n  work  entitled 
Poems  and  Pt>stical  Fragmenta.  He  was  ordained 
deacnn  in  Oct<^l>er,  1833,  elected  Fellcw  of  Trinity, 
Octoljer,  1834,  and  ordained  priest  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  In  1835  be  entered  on  parochial 
duty  as  vicar  of  Wymeawold,  I#eiGester8hire.  Tho 
same  year  he  took  his  M.A,  degree.  During  a  long 
period  of  rural  retirement  be  gradually  made  himself 
known  by  his  literary  labours.  As  an  occasioaal 
writer  of  minor  religions  poetty  be  took  a  recngnized 
rank  among  tbe  authors  of  the  day.  He  frequently 
lectured  in  his  parish  and  elsewhere  on  a  variety  of 
subjoeta,  and  in  1  $41-42  he  held  theofBce  of  Hulaeon 
lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  1S38  be  edited  tbe  works 
of  Donne,  and  in  1839-40  a  Jiterary  periodical  Called 
Dearden's  Miscellany.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
examiner  in  logic  and  moral  phUoeophy  to  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  held  the  appointment  tOl 
1857.  In  tbe  previous  year  be  had  begun  the  great 
work  of  bia  life,  bis  edition  of  tbe  Greek  Testament 
with  commentary,  which  occupied  bim  for  twenty 
years.  At  first  be  designed  it  merely  for  tbe  uae  of 
students  at  tbe  university,  and  propoi&ed  to  combine 
with  the  received  text  the  readings  of  Buttmonn  and 
Lachmannj  but  hid  phin  enlarged  a&  ho  proceeded^ 
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and  he  Anally  extended  It  to  a  digest  of  the  readings 
of  the  prmcipal  nifljini*cript3,  and  of  the  results  of 
G«nnftQ  Kjliolarahip.  "Ttie  character  of  his  oommen- 
tary  wab  strictly  critical  In  the  summer  of  1847  be 
Tidied  Bonn^  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  G«niian  language.  The  first  volume  oE  hia  com- 
mentary was  published  in  IS 49,  in  which  year  he 
took  his  degree  of  B,D,  at  rambridge,  the  fourth  and 
lost  in  1861.  In  1S53  Alford  was  translated  to 
Quebec  Chapel,  Londoxi,  where  his  father  had  pre- 
vioufily  mlniBtcred,  and  in  1857  he  waa  i^poiDte<l 
Dean  of  Canterbury^  obtaining  the  same  year  the 
degree  of  D.D,  From  January,  1 866,  to  August,  1870, 
ha  edited  the  Contemporary  Res  iow,  and  he  frequently 
contributed  to  Good  Words  and  other  periodicals. 
He  died  12th  Jamaary,  ISTL  The  leading  worki  of 
Dean  Alford,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are — 
Chapters  on  the  Poets  of  Ancient  Gre*^e  (1845); 
Sermons,  various  dates;  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1844); 
HoDuIiea  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (185S);  Letters 
from  Abroad  (1865);  Year  of  Prayer  (1800);  Year  of 
Praiso  (1867);  Poetical  Works  (1868);  New  TeaU- 
tnent  lor  English  Readers  (1868);  Greek  Testament 
(abridged,  post  8vo,  1868) ;  Essays  and  Addresses  on 
Church  Subjects  (1869);  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English 
(new  edition,  IS 61*);  Riviera,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches 
(1870);  Greek  Teatament  (new  edition,  four  vols,  Svo^ 
1871).  His  ]aai  work  was  a  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  part  of  which  has  been  publisbed.  The 
life^  JoutdbI,  and  Letters  of  Henry  Alford,  edited 
by  hia  widow,  wss  published  in  1873.  Tiesidea  his 
theological  and  scholarly  attainments,,  Alford  vraa  a 
skilful  amateur  musician  and  painter,  and  bad  a 
wonderful  aptitude  for  artiatie  mechanical  work,  in 
which  he  tcnik  great  pleasure. 

ALFKED  (or  ^Elfked)  THE  GREAT,  IGng  of 
England,  one  of  the  most  ilkistrioos  rulers  on  recctrd, 
was  born  at  W^tiige,  in  Berkshire,  a,  p.  649.  Hia 
father  was  Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert^  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  his  wife  Oabnrga;  and  though  the  yotmgest 
of  four  sons,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  bis  brother  Ethcired,  in  87-,  at  a  time  when  the 
Danes,  or  Xorthmen,  who  wt-ro  formidable  to  the 
Saxons  as  early  as  787,  had  extended  their  conquests 
and  devnsbatioQS  very  widely  over  the  country. 
Alfred  s  efforts  against  them  were  at  first  oosuccesa- 
ful,  and  he  concluded  some  treaties  which  were  not 
kept  on  their  sida  He  was  now  twenty -three  years 
of  age,  and  hafl  already  given  decisive  proofs  of  his 
generalship  and  of  his  impetuous  and  too  daring 
courage,  which  the  great  teacher,  experience,  gradu- 
ally taught  him  to  temper  with  the  coolness  and 
caution  of  a  oonstunmate  captain.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  rendefed  hopelen  by  the  incessant  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  cither  submitted  to  the  yoke  or  lied 
from  their  homes;.  In  878  the  invaders  had  com- 
plotely  overrun  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
rendering  all  resiatance  vain,  Alfred  being  no  longer 
able  to  collect  an  effective  army,  was  obliged  to  flea 
in  disguise,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with  one  of  his 
own  neat-herda  In  this  situation  he  formed  the 
desagn  of  freeing  Hs  country.  He  ordered  hia  sub- 
jects to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  against  the 
ememy,  gave  them  intolligcnce  of  his  retreat,  and 
'  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of  the  Danes. 
When  the  people  again  began  to  arm  against  the 
enemy  Alfred  fortiiied  himself  on  an  elevation  or 
island  (since  called  Athehiej,  or  *isle  of  the  nobles*) 
formed  by  the  confluence  df  the  rivers  Parrct  and 
Tone,  amid  the  marahea  of  Somerset,  to  whiah  he 
summoned  his  faithful  adherents.  From  this  strong* 
hold  he  made  frequent  sallies;  and  it  was  during  his 
ftbode  here  that  he  went,  if  the  story  is  true,  dis- 
igtiised  as  a  harper,  into  the  camp  of  King  Guthrum 
fl/LtL'  Gothorm),  and,  having  ascertained  that  the  Danes 


felt  themselves  secure,  hastened  hack  to  his  I 
led  them  against  the  enemy,  and  gained  such  s  i 
dded   victory   that    fourteen   days  afterwsrda  the 
Danes  begged  for  peace.     This  battle  took  plsot  ia 
May,   8  78,  near  Edington,  in    Wiltshire.     Alfrtd 
allowed  the  Danes  who  were  already  in  the  canalbrf 
to  remain  there,  on  condition  that  they  gave  hoati^ 
took  A  solemn  oath  to  quit  Weaaex,  and  etabrMod 
Christianity.     Their  king;  Guthrum,  was  Imptiaed, 
with   thirty  of  his  foUowera;,   and  ever  sftenrml 
remained  faithful  to  Alfred,     llaey  reoeived  tiiBt 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England  now  ooei|ied 
by  the  modern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  tail 
Cambridge,  as  a  place  of  residence.     Thus  AUnd  in 
the  course  of  about  six  years  made  himself  tirtul 
ruler  of  all  England,  though  never  formaUy  neap 
nized  as  such.    The  few  years  of  tranqoSUity  (SSi- 
893)  which  fallowed  were  employed  by  him  in  rebuild- 
ing the  towns  and  forts  that  had  suif ered  moti  dmxi^ 
the  war,  particularly  the  city  of  London;  in  < 
new  fortrca.<iea,  and  training  his  people  in  i 
agriculture;  in  improving  the  navy;  In  syste 
the  laws  and  internal  administration;  and  in  1 
labours.    He  is  said  to  have  divided  the  kingdom  i 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithing?,  and  to  hav«  laadi 
these  titblngs,  &c..  reeponsible,  as  far  as  ponhl^  kr 
all  offences  committed  within  their  bounds.    Bat  Ikk 
B)'stem  was  in  existence  before,  so  that  it  J 
probable  that  he  only  carried  out  a  new  i 
existing  boundaries,  and  introduced  refo 
administration  of  justice.     He  is  also  said,  1 
eddence  scarcely  satisfactory,  to  have  introdncsd  1^ 
system  of  trial  by  jury.     He  protected  the  ri^tii_ 
the  clergy,  and  founded  monasteries  ail  ShiftssbBT^ 
Winchester,  and  Athelney.     In  this  age  of  ifnoiiBts 
and  barbarism  Alfred  occupied  himieU  with  pmk 
zeal  in  literary  paisuits  and  in  the  advancsiMiitsI 
learning.    As  there  wae  then  in  England  tmtaij 
one  man  capable  of  translating  a  word  of  Lili%  tit 
invited  ami  encouraged  learned  foreignen  to  csav 
to  hia  court;  and  although  it  is  doubtful  wheibcr^ 
founded  the  Univi^rsity  of  Oxford^  acoordixig  tolkft 
prevailing  tradition,  he  certainly  did  much  for  tta 
improvement  of  the  monastic  school  which  had  fiv- 
viously  existed  in  that  place.      He  caused  luaf 
manuscripts  to  be  translated  from  Latin,  and  baoiietf 
translated  several  works  into  Anglt>Saxoa,  ttoh is 
the  Psslms,  ^sop's  Fables,  Boethius  on  tbe  Qb* 
solationof  Philosophy,  the  History  of  Orosiii%Bii^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  other  works.     He  dio 
wrote  aeveral  original  works  in   Anglo-Ssxsttr  ^ 
which  we  may  men^on  Laws  of  the  W«at  Saami^ 
Inetitutea,  Chronicles,  Meditations,  &:a    He  Isid  tb* 
foundation  of  the  British  navy  by  causing  galleji  of 
sixty  oars  to  be  built,  which  were  as  stroug  aa  asj 
ships  at  that  time  in  use.     Under  his  ann^ikei  di^ 
coveries  were  made  in  the  north,  and  in  hia  Otmm 
he  extends  that  author^ s  geographical  ouUins  by  ft 
chart  of  Crermany,  an  aooonnt  of  the  Baltic,  md 
the  icy  regions  towards  the  north  pole^  which  ai« 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  when  we  take  ioAP 
cx>nBideration  the  means  then  available  for  icqgiiWf 
a  knowledge  of  these  places.     These  peaosfiil  liboMt 
were  interrupted,  about  894,  by  the  last  iniMkacI 
the  Northmen  in  his  reign,  under  Hasstcsi  tt  Bat* 
tings,  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  dunag  Ihnt 
years,  and  which  was  rendered  more  desperate  by  tht 
secession  to  the  enemy  of  the  Narthumbrisai  aad 
£a§)t  AnglianS)  they  were  beaten  in  almost  s^cry 
en^rairement  iiv4th  the  English,  and  finally  drivto  oat 
^Ufrcd  had  married,  in  $68,  Alswith  or  KsUvintll^ 
the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  nobleman;  she  died  ia 
903  or  905.     He  left  two  sons:  Edward,  1 
ceeded  him;  and  Ethel werd,  who  died  in  I 
daughters  were  EthelHeda^  married  to  Ktl 
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il»be«  of  Shikfteabury ;  And 
U>  BAld^Fuij  ccmnt  of  Fbuideni. 
I  dinotilioii  wm  gentle  and  amUble,  Kad  bia 
RQ^  Cm&k  And  affable  toward  all.  To  his  encniiea 
b  vn  merciful  &dJ  foi^ying;  and  notwithstanding 
ihtlMSHMlt  pAiDfl  wiili  which  hlB  body  was  racked, 
liMW  WuSmnd  bk  Iftboara  for  the  civilization  and 
Im  pory  of  bia  country  to  be  intermpted.  Having 
MMBwl  juid  tnenled  the  loYe,  gratitude,  and  Tene* 
mui  «f  bis  eubjecta^  this  ilJustriouB  prince  died, 
Otidber  S7  or  2^  901,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
hk  mign,  mt  thm  age  of  fiffey-twd  H\b  hl&ioryj  con- 
iUBiBf  tbv  tuooies  in  which  be  lived,  presents  one  of 
lift  nuai  pnfect  examples  on  n;cord  of  the  able  and 
ftlnotie  mcoiardi  united  with  the  ^irtuoiia  man. 

ALFEETOX,  a  iidbII  market  town  *>f  England,  in 
^oennty  of  Derby,  12  Taller  v.a.z,  of  Derby;  sup* 
Mad  to  hare  derived  it«  name  from  Alfred  the  Grent. 
iW  tnhahitanu  are  chiedy  occupied  in  the  manu- 
brtnt  of  atoddn^  and  brown  earthenware,  and  in 
ifcl  i^f^hftllling'  collieries  and  ironworks.  The  town 
fllB^faEAlly  built,  and  many  of  ibe  hnuaea  are  very 
«Ul  a  mito  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  town  the 
MkOiiMl  Railway  panea.     Fop.  36S0. 

Al/S^fl,  a  term  popularly  restricted  to  marine 

oypttigititous  planta  or  eea-weedn,  but  which  may 

bt  pmtnUy  atated  aa  comprehending  all  aquatic 

loatsiaa  |daiita,  whether  growing  in  fre«h  or  salt 

vilir^  beloD^^  to  the  cla^  Thallogenfi,     Lindley, 

MlmriBg  Endlicber,  haa  arran^'^e«l  the  A1gH>  umler 

i^lrt  ardan:— Piatomaces,   Confervacea-,   Fucaceae, 

Imsmiooai^  and  Cbajacoie  (which  see). 

AbGAILDI,  ALEsa&Kijno,  a  scalptor,  bom  in 

"^  \  k  aboot  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  begin- 

f  of  the  eaventeentb  century  (the  dates  assigned 

fima,  1683  to  1602).     He  was  educated  in  tho 

ny  of    Ludovioo    Caracci,    and    w^ent,   when 

InMy  yaun  (^hl,   to  Mantua.     The  attempt  to 

Mite  ia  tculpttire  the  famous  pictures  of  (Tialio 

aoBitno  waa  suthcieut  to  give  his  genius  a  wrong 

ikmisMi,  aince  the  excellences  of  these  pictures  are 

ilbidly  ofypoaed  to  tboae  of  sculpture.     In  1625  he 

IM  to  Venioa^  and  tbanoe  to  Home.    The  Duke  of 

»liad  mooBmieDded  him  to  Cardinal  Ludovici, 

r  el  Pofie  Gregory  XV.,  who  %vas  intent  on 

I  the  tuagnificence  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

J  employed  in  restoring  mutilated 

I  (for  example,  a  Mercury),  and  in  preparing 

works,  including  aereral    groupia  for  the 

I  ol  iUHne^  and  also  became  acquainted  with 

Domaniohino.    The  itatne^  of  St. 

i'aod  St.  John  the  BAptlat,  for  the  church 

p^fiatcs;  an  the  Quirinal,  were  bia  fint  great 

AoootdiDg  to  some,  the  int  work  by  which 

d  mmself  was  his  monument  to  San 

.„     Cardinala  and  princes  now  availed 

of  hia  talents,  and   the  French  cooit 

Bialiiid  bbn  to  oome  to  Paris;  but  the  Prince  Pamfili 

aoavasdied  tn  retaining  Mm  in  Eomc,  where  he  died, 

Jnw  10*  1054.     He  waa  buried  in  the  church  8t 

ai  dt  Holognesj.     A  marble  relief  with  figures 

i  of  li&  over  the  altar  cf  St.  Leo,  in  St 

tsh,  representing  that  pontifiF  threatening 

i  ib9  venigeance  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paid 

oootiniie  bi^  advance  on  Bome,  is  bis 

work*     It  is  tho  largest  baaB-relief 

Algardi  ranks  next  to  Lorenzo  Bernini 

Italian  aoiilptont  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 

'  Jly  exoolled  in  the  representation  of  nude 

His  God  of  Sleep,  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 

t  been  taken  for  an  antique. 

_  tBOBA-BEAN.     See  Cauod-teee. 

^    „ — fcATtm^TT  FRAXCtsco,  CoL'NT^bum  at  Venice, 

f  fU^  Ml  Italian  writer,  who  united  the  study  of  the 

I  withacoltivatedtaBteforthefinearts.    He 


studied  at  Venice,  Home,  and  Bologna,  became  a 
diKtingiiished  connoisfyeur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  ex* 
celled  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  metaphysics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  was  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  Tuscan 
style  and  language,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  which 
he  went' to  Florence.  Hia  celebrity  as  an  author 
commenced  at  an  early  period.  When  twenty-one 
years  old  be  wrote  at  Paris  the  greater  part  of  his 
Neutoniaaismo  per  le  Donue  (the  Newtt^nian  Philo" 
Sophy  adapted  for  the  Ladies),  1733,  after  the  model 
of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  thereby  laid 
tho  foundation  of  hia  fame.  Until  1739  Algarottl 
lived  alternatdy  in  Pari^,  at  Cirey,  with  the  Mar- 
chioness du  Chfttelet,  and  in  London.  At  that  time 
he  made  a  journey  to  8t.  Peteraburg,  and  on  bis 
return  visited  Frederick  II.,  then  crown-prince,  who 
waa  residing  at  Rheinsburg.  The  prince  was  so 
much  pleaa^  with  him,  that^  after  bis  aoceflaion  to 
the  throne,  ho  invitetl  him  to  live  with  him,  and 
raised  him  to  the  r.ijik  of  count.  He  was  not  leas 
esteemed  by  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  who 
conferretd  on  him  tho  olhco  of  privy- eoimoillor. 
Algarotti  nowlived  alternately  at  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
receiving  from  Frederick  in  1747  the  order  of  merit 
and  tho  office  of  chamberlain.  In  175-4  he  returned 
to  his  own  c<3Untry,  and  died  at  Pba  of  a  consump- 
tion, 1764,  after  suffering  long  from  hyf>ochondria. 
He  himself  formed  the  design  of  the  monument  which 
Fiederiok  II.  cwascd  to  be  erected  over  hii*  grave,  in 
the  court  of  the  campo  aanio  at  Pisa,  Algarotti 'a 
knowledge  was  extensive  and  thorough  in  many 
de[iartments.  In  painting  ami  architecture  he  waa 
one  of  the  best  critics  in  li^urojie,  in  proof  of  which 
we  may  refer  to  Ids  work  entitled  eaggi  sopra  le 
Belle  Aril  (Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts),  and  to  the 
palntingB  be  selected  for  the  Dres<1en  Gallery.  Many 
artists  were  formed  under  bia  direction.  He  drew 
and  etched  with  much  skill.  In  his  works,  which 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  he  shows  mut  b 
wit  and  acuteness.  Hia  poems,  though  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  are  pleasing,  and  his  letters  ai-e  consi- 
dered among  the  finest  in  the  Italian  language.  A 
collection  of  bia  works  appeared  at  Venice,  from 
17^1  to  1794,  in  seventeen  vols. 

ALGABVE,  a  maritime  province  of  Portugal, 
extending  across  the  southern  coast  of  the  kingdom, 
is  bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Alemtcjo,  east 
by  the  Spanish  prf>viuce  of  Huelva,  south  and  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  a  mountainous  sur* 
face,  with  some  fertile  tracts,  in  which  exceUent  oil, 
wine,  figs,  and  almonds  are  produced,  and  a  coast 
indented  with  good  bays  and  harboaia.  Its  tunny 
and  sardine  fisheries  are  productive.  Area,  1884 
square  miles.     Pop.  (1S72),  192,104. 

ALGAZZALI,  or  AmnxaAU,  Abo  Hamed  Mo- 
HAMKED,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  Persian  by  birth, 
waa  bom  at  TOs  in  Kbonwtan  in  1058  or  1059.  He 
firat  taught  thet>logy  or  juriaprudenoe  at  Ba£:dad,  but 
Icsft  bis  chair  and  travelled  in  Syria,  after  w  hlch  he 
returned  to  Pursia  and  resumed  teaching.  He  died 
in  hns  native  town  in  1111.  The  details  of  his  life 
given  by  biographers  arc  numeruus  but  oontra^iic 
trory,  He  wa»  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  Arabian 
authors.  One  of  hia  writings,  called  the  Destruction 
of  the  PhilotEophers,  was  answered  by  Averroea  in  a 
book  entitled  the  Destructinn  of  the  Destructloii. 
Algazzali  also  wrote  several  moral  treatisea,  and 
some  of  his  works,  translated  into  Latin,  were  pub- 
Usbed  at  Cologne  in  1506.  Algazzali,  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Sufis,  was  an  opp'^nent  of  the  prevailing  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  of  tue  day,  and  prediapoeed  to 
the  mystical  dogmas  of  emanation,  to  which,  after  a 
keen  and  critiesd  study  of  philosophy,  he  entirely 
resigned  himaell    See  ScEiiiciaiL 
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ALGEBRA,  the  art  of  cairymg  on  tbe  arithxneti- 
eal  processes  of  adding,  BubtnititijDgf  moltipljmg,  and 
dividing  hj  me&tis  of  symbolic  Algebraical  8}inboU 
are  of  two  Idndst^FirsI,  eymbola  which  represent 
qiiAntitkfl,  and  which  at  tbe  end  of  an  alcpebraical 
opemtioa  may  be  replaoed  with  Bumbers;  audi  second, 
symbols  which  denote  operations,  xy  -^  cs  +  dj/* 
expressea  by  algebraical  symbols  that  a  number  put 
for  J!  is  to  be  mtdtiplied  by  a  number  put  for  v»  » 
number  e  multiplied  on  a  number  *,  a  number  d 
multiplied  on  the  number  y  multiplied  on  y^  and  tbe 
sum  token  of  these  three  products.  Workrf  on  alge- 
bra usually  commence  by  giving  examples  of  the 
AubstitutioQ  of  quantities  for  symbols,  and  tbe  per- 
forming the  operations  indicated  on  these  quantities. 
Addition^  Bubtraction,  muItipHcation,  and  division 
of  algtabraical  quantities  exercise  the  patience  of  the 
lettraer  a  good  deal,  but  he  begins  when  be  oomea  to 
what  is  called  ximultaneout  equatwns  nf  tht  Jir§t  degrtt 
to  see  some  utility  in  the  new  language  he  has  been 
learning.  His  experience  from  this  point  forward 
through  qwxdruttie  and  higher  equations,  if  ho  have 
any  taste  for  mathematics,  should  bo  pleasant  enough 
aa  he  grows  in  the  exerdae  of  the  new  power  which 
be  feels  himself  possessed  of.  Algebra  is  more  than 
a  lan^^age;  it  not  merely  expresses  relations  and 
ideas,  it  gives  a  means  of  exhibiting  tbe  retulta  of 
those  ideas  and  relations ;  for  Instance,  jb*  -  7  *  + 
12  ==0  expresses  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  t 
multiplied  on  itself,  made  leaa  by  seven  times  itself 
and  greater  by  twelve,  will  disappear.  An  operation 
puts  it  in  the  form  {x  -  3)  (x  -  4)  =  0,  which  shows 
that  for  the  equation  to  hold  true  x  must  cither  be 
the  numerical  quantity  3  or  tbe  quantity  4,     We 

shall  take  another  example,  ^  .^  ^  n  1  lepresenti  % 
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straight  line  (as  one  interpretation),  "g  +  4  —  1  repre- 
sents another  straight  line;  if  we  attempt  to  find 
common  values  of  jc  and  y  which  itvill  simultaneously 
siatisfy  these  equations  we  shall  not  be  able,  and  thus 
it  is  discovered  that  the  straight  lines  are  parallel 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  equations  of  two  straight 
lines  do  admit  of  simultaneous  values  of  x  and  y 
satisfying  them  both,  we  know  that  the  lines  inter- 
sect, and  this  particular  value  of  x  and  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  y  determine  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion. In  the  higher  branches  of  algebra  the  learner 
oom^  to  feel  that  be  \M  being  taught  to  use  a  bmin- 
siaTiDg  machine ;  he  finds  that  in  many  cases  be 
mereljr  states  what  he  knows  about  something,  and 
aftera  fewsimple  processes^  differentiatingor  integmt> 
ing,  his  expression  is  no  longer  merely  what  ho  knows^ 
it  tells  him  something  quite  different,  which  probably 
he  did  not  know  bef  ore,  or  he  in  a  new  way  comes 
upon  an  old  result.  Those  subjects  of  mathematics 
which  are  treated  of  in  text-books  on  algebra  are  too 
oontrooaly  imagined  to  be  aommariied  under  the 
title  algebra^  Geometrical  progression  is  not  alge- 
bra^ and  the  operations  in  trigonometry  are  as  alge- 
bwoal  u  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation  is. 
About  the  best  school  text-book  on  algebra  is  tlut 
nf  Mr.  Usao  Todhunter,  published  by  Macmillan 

The  fint  feeble  trace  of  algebnuc  method  is  to  be 
foood  in  DiophantuB,  a  late  Greek  writer  of  unknown 
date  (see  Diophaktcb),  variously  placed  in  the  fourth 
or  BAth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Diophantus 
oooupled  himself  with  the  branch  of  algebra  called 
isideterminate  analysis;  he  found  methods  for  the 
■ola^en  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  and  he 
iBiMAt^^'  1  to  the  method  of  algebra,  which 

<»  "****  ^  i  ite  fruit,  by  the  use  of  iyaibola.  I 

H«  used  Lijc  oixcjc  hittre  pti  inverted  as  a  sign  o£  I 


Bubtraoticm.    This  was  his  otdy  froaioBil  li^  bi 
a  far  more  important,  because  more  gesienc,  Wfmm 
was  the  use  of  the  syllable  0*,  the  final  frUihlc  of 
Greek  arUhmjo*^  for  the  unknown  quantity,    Bi 
announced  the  law  that  m\nu»  multipBed  by  mi»m 
produces' pfuji.     After  the  Greeks  the  Arabisavei 
the  next  people  in  tbe  line  of  western  csrfliatiB 
who  cultivated  the  mathematical  erffmcwi.    Tbt  §aA 
Arabian  treatise  oa  algebrm  vrae  published  k  ttt 
reign  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  Ks^p  I 
Al  Mamun  (813-833)  by  Mohammed  Ben  ttvar  , 
The  work  of  Ben  Musa  being  admittedly  a  conp&p 
tion,  and  lieing  acknowledged  by  the  Arabs  to  bs  ^ 
firat  work  in  their  literature  treeUng  <d  algsfaf%»J 
ditficult  que«tion  has  arisen  as  to  tbe  aonrQai  tati 
which  Mohammed  drew  hit  informaliaiiy  flDa  It  ■! 
not  certain  whether  his  authoritiee  w«re  DiflflOBts  1 
and  the  Greek  geometera,  or  the  Indian  i 
with  whom  he  was  ikcquointed,  and  who  hate  \Mm 
recently  shown  to  have  had  m  knowledge  of  "l^*^  I 
which  admits  of  some  CMimpariaon  with  thai  of  at  j 
G  reeks.   Diophantus  and  other  Greek  geo«net<i»  wws 
subsequently  translated  by  the  Armbiaii^  sod  ti^  J 
pursued  the  studv  of  the  mathematical  sdeooeivia  j 
great  zeal,  but  they  did  little  t*^  adTanoe  tbea  hf 
new  discoveries,  and  bestdes  giving  algehn  a  osnt  I 
and  transmitting  what  they  derived  of  it  from  ^hg  ^ 
sources  to  Europe,  there  is  little  to  credit  thsflir^ 
in  its  history.     In  1202  Leonardo  Fibona«i  et| 
an  intelligent  It-tdian  merchant,  who  bad 
Aud  Btudied  in  the  East,  published  his  Liber  Ahi4^ 
ia  \^  bich  he  used  the  Arabian  or  Indian  noisffila  1 
and  treated  of  algebra  as  then  underetood  b  tts  1 
Arabian  schooL      A  second  edition  of    bk  win  I 
appeared  in  12:!S,     It  exhibits  competent  knowMfi 
of  the  methods  of  Diopbanttts  and   tbe  Amsaa 
From  this  time  to  the  di«?overy  of  printing  ooorfdB* 
able  attention  was  given  to  algebra,  and  thew^«t| 
Ben  Musa  and  another  Arabijui  treatise*  calM  m\ 
Rule  of  Algebra,  were  translated  into  Italian.    Tli  ^ 
first  printed  work  treating  on  algebra  (aUo  cm  r^ 
metic,  &a)  apjieaned  at  Venice  in  I494»  tbe  V 
being  a  monk  called  Liica  Pacioli  da  Bcrgo.   U  d 
follows  Leonar^lO)  and  adopts  the  same  methodic  Us  j 
algebra  extends  to  equations  of  the  first  and  m 
degree,  which  are  divided  into  cases  and  resolved  If  1 
particular  rules.     Tliis  work,  which  fairly  repwsB^  j 
the  knowledge  of  its  time,  is  thus  not  in  advaaet  d  1 
Diophantus.     Rapid  progress,  however,  now hsfnli J 
be  made  in  the  discovery  first  of  particular  f^^*** 
and  then  of  general  formulss  of  algebn^ 
Ferrco  tirst  found  a  method  of  reeolTiiig  eqw 
the  third  degree,  Tartaglia  found  three 
methods.  Cardan  perfected  Utem  and  dismyarsd  s  1 
method  applicable  to  all  cubic  eqiaaUona.     Hi«  «^(tk  ] 
was  published  in  1545.     Tartaglia,  who  bad  i 
his  methods  to  him  on  his  oa^  noi  to  reveal  \ 
published  a  work  in  the  following  year.     Ln 
Ferrari,  a  ptipil  of  Cardan,  discovered  a  method  bt 
the  resolution  of  equations  of    tbii    fourth  dtciw* 
About  tbe  same  period  the  German  Stifel  introdoc*^ 
the  signs  + ,  -  ,  V,  *nd  Kecorde  the  srign  — ,    KeesfAi 
wrote  the  first  English  work  on  algebrm.     Royds 
Tieta,  a  French  mathematician  (1540-1603^  SBl 
adopted  the  method  which  has  given  so  great  a  I 
riority  and  so  unlimited  an  extension  to  ne 
algebnv     We  have  seen  that  Dioitbaniuii  a<t«*i<lid  ♦  •, 
generic  sign  for  the  unknown  qunr^ 
the  first  who  used  general  BymlN>U  . 
titiesw  ,  Up  till  this  time  the  prooe:i$ci  of     ,, 
had  been  conducted  in  ordinary  laaguage  wIllH 
verbal  abbreviations,  and  geoixiatTiaal  demmilnii 
were  given  in  support  of  the  priiMdfile*  involved  h 
them.     By  the  improvement  of  Viete  A]g«liia  ^ 
quired  an  independent  means  of  Tifininfiitrstlffin;  mA 
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vow  fiisi  deterred  to  rank  as  ft  distmct  tcienoe.    It 

was  woon  perceived  tjbat  thifl  independent  method 

oould  be  extended  to  geometrj  itself,  and  Yietft  waa 

the  first  who  made  the  application.     Accordingly  Ma 

material  contributioQS  to  the  Bcience  were  cooiffider- 

ible.    He  diacovered  the  doetiiiie  of  angular  seettoiu 

whidi  Lud  the  basia  of  asalytiGal  trigoiioinetry»  and 

found  a  general  methcxl  of  resolving  equations  by 

mvoKiiDAtioa.    Albert  Gtrard  extended  tbe  theory 

of  eq^onliona  by  the  supposition  of  imaginjirj  quanti' 

ties,  and  found  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots 

IB  there  aro  nnits  in  its  dej^ree.     Harriot  discovered 

Mgati^ve  roots  and  establiahed  the  equality  between 

the  number  of  roots  and  the  uoits  in  the  degree  of 

the  equation.    He  also  invented  the  signs  <  >,  and 

Dnghtbred  that  of  x.     Descartes,  though  not  the 

first  to  apply  algebra  to  geometry,  has,  by  the  extent 

md  inipr.>rtance  of  bis  applications^  <^minonly  acquired 

the  credit  of  being  so.     The  Bame  discoveries  have 

alio  been  attribute  to  him  as  to  Harriot^  and  their 

mpectiTe   claims  have  caused   much  oontroverBy. 

Hs  found  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  higher  degreei 

Vy representing  tbem  geometrically^  and  obtained  by 

DMans  of  algebra  the  definition  and  deacriptioni  of 

earres.     Since  his  time  algebra  has  been  applied  so 

widely  in  geometry  and  Mijher  mathematics  that  we 

srv  unable  to  pursue  its  hifltory  in  detail.  The  names  of 

Femiat^  WalliB,  Newton,  Ijeibnitx,  De  Moi\Te,  Mac- 

Lanrin,  Taylor,  Euler,  D'Alembert,  La  Grange,  La 

Pbce,  Pourier,  Foiison^  Gauss,  and  many  others,  will 

iodicafte  the  abundance  of  material     We  close  with 

I  in^  remark  as  to  modem  extensions  of  the  do- 

utn  of  tibe  algebraic  method  beyond  the  sphere  of 

I  mtiieiDatics.     Cundillac  ^tbeerved  that  this  method 

ItH  the  type  of  all  exact  logic,  and  Boole,  Jevona, 

y^tiid<ithers  have  applied  it  with  great  freedom  not 

cnly  bo  formal  logic  but  to  political  economy.     As 

lo  ^M  value  of  these  extensions  we   cannot  here 

ALGECIKAS,  or  ALOEsnus,  a  seaport  of  Spain, 
flfitb  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  7  miles 
Mth*west  of  Europa  Point.  The  old  town,  oncit 
IfMwd  of  great  strength,  but  now  in  ruins,  stood 
«  the  Ilia  Verde;  the  modem  town  standa  on  the 
B»»iBland,  on  an  acclivity  rising  rapidly  from  the 
•lare,  and  tboagh  un walled,  i^  defended  by  a  fort, 
A  btiflk  coasting- trade  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabi- 
Near  Atgeciras  were  fought  two  naval  en- 
'  I  July,  1801.  In  the  first  the  Ent^ish 
I  Sanmares  failed  in  on  attack  un  the  French 
fl«et  which  was  strongly  posted  in  the  bay  under  the 
potcctiQa  of  the  b^ioies  on  shore  (July  6),  but  in 
tbe  SBoand  he  defeated  the  combined  French  and 
ipdsh fleets  (July  12).  Pop,  li,2^{i, 
ALGEEIA,  a  French  colony  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
ww»ded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
«i*  \f7  Tonis^  on  the  west  by  Marocco,  and  on  the 
••rth  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara^  The  Iwundarica  am 
iw*  Well  d«6ned,  and  many  of  the  nominally  depeud- 
eat  tjjhci  in  tbe  more  thinly  peopled  districts  con- 
^Uti  ia  ft  atjite  of  semi- independence.  The  country 
JJ  diTided  into  three  proHnces— Algien^  Oran,  and 
^^BStiiitine,  of  which  the  area  and  population  are 
P^«asi  follows:— 

6a«  Bif!««.         Pop,  imr. 

Alftenv   40,595  1,071607 

Or«i,.. ,„,.    IW,aa«  6jy,lSl 

C(«M^uiMnev 40,047  1,141,833 

122,878  2,8G7,(5'26 

2*  Cosst  Kne  is  about  550  miles  in  length  •  it  is 
^"^  Slid  n>cky,  and  though  the  indentations  are 
""■jJ^oi  the  harboum  are  much  exposed  tp  the 
y**i  wimL  Tbe  country  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas 
"^^^uitjuni^  two  chains  of  which— the  Great  Attas, 


borderiog  on  the  Sahara,  and  the  little,  or  ^laritime 
Atlas,  between  it  and  the  sea — run  parallel  to  the 
coast.  The  former  attains  a  height  of  about  7000  feet. 
The  intervals  are  filled  with  lower  ranges,  and  nume* 
runs  transrerse  ranges  connect  the  principal  ernes  and 
run  from  them  to  l^e  coast,  forming  elevated  table- 
lauds  and  inclosed  valleys.  The  rivers  are  numi^rous, 
but  many  of  them  are  mere  torrents  rising  in  the 
inouii tains  near  the  coastw  Tbe  Shelif,  which  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Mostagaueui,  is  by  much 
the  largest;  the  Kibir,  the  Isser^  the  SeibuH,  kc^  are 
also  considerable.  There  are  also^  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  extensive  salt  lakes  or  marshes 
(Siwtts)^  w^ch  dry  up  to  a  great  extent  in  summer. 
Tlie  princi|>al  of  these  are  MeMr,  Shorgi,  and  GLarbi, 
The  country  bordering  on  the  ooast»  odled  the  Tell, 
is  generally  hilly,  though  in  some  places  a  flat  and 
ft^rtile  plaiji  extends  between  the  hilbf  ^id  the  sea, 
and  the  hills  are  everywhere  intersected  by  fruitful 
valkys,  Tbe  principal  maritime  plains  are  the 
Metidjtdi,  bebltid  Algiers,  the  plain  of  Oran,  and 
that  of  tbe  Shelif.  In  tbe  east  of  i^lgeria,  south  of 
that  part  uf  the  Little  Atlas  which  bean  the  nams 
of  ^iount  Aurea,  there  is  an  exteniiTe  hot  plain 
which  sinks  iu  the  Shott  Melrir  below  the  sea-leveL 
This  depression  was  probably  occupied  in  ancient 
times  by  a  lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  tbe  Pal  us 
Tritt>nis,  M'bich  had  an  outlet  near  Galien  inU>  tbe 
Mediterranean  Bea.  The  tertiary  strata  of  this 
depression  are  in  tbe  lowest  parts  screed  mnth  water, 
which  having  Imjcu  brought  lo  the  surface  by  means 
of  arteaiaa  weUs,  has  dotted  tbe  pLiin  with  nuuie* 
reus  artificial  oases.  Tbe  principid  oases  of  the 
Sahara  region  are  El  Wad,  Ttiggurt,  and  Wargla 
The  temperature  varies  with  elevation,  oonfignration, 
and  locid  circumstances.  In  the  Sahom  the  heat  Id 
fiUQimcr  is  always  excessive,  but  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
coast  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  tbe  Gllmate 
healthy.  The  mean  temperature  in  Algiers  is  aljout 
tJij^^S,  the  average  of  the  hottest  month  is  SS".  It 
has  been  proposed  to  intrtidiice  the  waters  of  the 
3>Ic4literrauean  iuto  tbe  SbnttKj  or  talt  laguues  of 
the  interior,  these  and  the  surroundins:  region  being 
considerably  below  tbe  sea-level  I'bis  it  is  sup* 
piised  would  improve  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  tbe  scheme  is  not  too 
costlv. 

Aoout  6,200,000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation 
in  Algeria,  and  produce  good  wheat,  otits,  and  pube. 
After  the  Tarious  kinds  of  grfdu  the  olive  is  the  most 
iuiportant  object  of  cultivation  in  the  country,  and 
the  product  uf  thia  tree  competes  successfully  with 
the  oil  of  Provence,  llie  cultivafciou  of  fine  sorts  of 
vegetables  occupies  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  colonists  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  town  of  Algiers, 
and  there  is  a  very  conaidtirable  export  of  early  vege- 
tablc^  e^4pec)aUy  potatoes  and  peaao,  for  the  supply 
of  the  I^ndon  and  Paris  markets.  The  growth  ol 
cotton  is  declining.  Tobacco,  on  the  other  band,  is 
l>ecomiug  every  year  a  more  important  agricultural 
product.  Wine  ia  annually  prodticed  to  the  amount 
of  about  2,200,000  gallons.  Tbe  quaEty  is  only 
middling,  but,  accortling  to  a  report  recently  mode 
by  M,  jjejernon,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Bsjaaes-Pyr^n^ea,  who  waa  sent  by  tbe  French  minis- 
ter of  agriculture  to  inquire  into  tbe  subject,  this 
is  solely  due  to  bad  cidtivnlion  ami  ba<l  processes  of 
manufacture;  tbe  soil  of  Algeria  being  in  bis  opinion 
admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
production  of  raw  silk  is  on  tbe  increuse,  now  reach- 
ing about  33,000  lbs.  a  year.  The  cultivation  of  tbe 
date-palm  is  being  extended  very  rapidly  by  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  A  fibre  called  a^a  {Alacroddoa  anc- 
miria],  a  variety  of  tspartu,  has  recently  acquire"! 
great  industrial  importance,  furnisbiug  an  excellent 
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mmterial  for  puper-nrnking.  It  grows  wUi)  on  tbe 
hi^fa  plftteaiuc  over  &n  area  of  more  lluui  15,000 
B4|UAre  miles.  At  pre«ent  it  ii  ooUeded  only  by 
tmiivefl,  but  in  order  to  otilize  thu  abnndMit  lource 
of  wealth  more  completety  aevenl  rmflw»yt  jyre  in 
ooEiBtractioQ  or  ooiutructed  to  the  plateaux  where  it 
growi.  To  ahow  the  rapid  development  of  this  pro- 
duct M  mn  article  of  commerce  it  m^y  be  meotdoned 
that  while  in  ISdd  the  amimnt  exported  was  only 
4000  tons,  the  anaual  export  ten  years  later  waa  Boxne- 
where  about  70,000  tons,  Agriculttire  in  Algeria  often 
Hiiffeni  much  from  the  ravage*  of  locuato.  In  1866*  for 
example,  more  than  h^  of  the  crops  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  pestilent  insect.  Another 
great  enemy  that  settler*  on  fresh  land  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  imaE  faD<palm  {Chamwrops  humilis\, 
which  ia  found  almoet  everywhere  in  Algeria^  and  la 
so  difficult  to  extirpate  thai  it  is  said  that  where  the 
land  is  occupied  by  it  evety  hectare  ^2^  acrea)  exists 
£20  to  clear  and  render  fit  for  cultivation.  Hence 
it  happens  that  colonists  in  Algeria  seldom  prosper 
an]  ess  they  have  considerable  capital  to  start  with, 
for  if  they  have  none  they  are  obliged  to  borrow^ 
and  at  bo  high  a  rate  of  interest  that  they  ipeedily 
become  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  debt.  The 
loresti  of  Algeria  form  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth  of  the  oolony,  and  en^^age  the  constant 
attention  of  the  government,  Tliey  are  estimated 
t>  Oliver  an  area  of  about  6700  square  miles,  but 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  diminishing:  in 
extent  every  year,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the 
natives  who  regularly  bum  down  large  tavets  before 
the  ndny  aeoaon,  in  order  to  make  the  graas  grow 
more  abundantly  and  to  render  it  more  eaaQy  aooes- 
Hible  to  their  flocks.  Stringent  meaanraa  bavo  re- 
ceotly  b«;ei3  taken  with  the  view  of  repxesaing  this 
practice,  and  are  said  to  have  had  the  best  results. 
Among  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  forests  of  Algiers 
are  various  sorta  of  pint's,  oaks  (including  the  sweet- 
aoom  oak  {Querau  baUota)  and  the  oork-oak)»  ashes^ 
oedara,  myrtles,  pistachio  -  nut*  mastio,  caroU  «nd 
wild  olive-treeo.  Of  late  mnf^  haa  been  done  by  the 
goremment  in  the  way  of  introducdng  foreign  trees, 
Qspedally  the  Austndian  Eucatyptui  ffl<rbuluM  and  the 
tallow* tree  (StiJlinyia  Kbi/aa). 

Among  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  Algeria  the 
horse  oocnpiea  the  first  place.  The  Algerian  horse 
is  slender,  light,  and  sinewy,  and  hence  best  adapted 
for  racing  and  for  military  purposes  The  mule, 
which  the  dry  and  hot  climate  anite  well^  is  the 
animal  most  largely  used  as  a  beasit  of  burden. 
Horned  cattle  are  reared  everywhere  and  are  remark- 
ably abundant^  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  rich  pns- 
ture  graaa  and  good  winter  fodder  are  ill  fleshed  and 
yicM  hardly  any  milk.  Sheep  form  almost  the  sole 
wealth  of  the  moat  aoathariy  tribea  skirting  the 
deiiert  Pigs  were  unknown  in  Algeria  till  after  its 
cM)n<|uefit  by  the  French,  In  the  marshes  of  Oran 
many  leeches  are  reared.  The  red-coral  fishery  on 
the  coast  is  iiii|*ortant» 

The  minenil  wealth  of  Al|?eria  is  known  to  be 
very  conaiderable,  although  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
utilized  to  any  great  extenl  All  metals  except  goM, 
but  more  especially  iron  and  copper,  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  bowt^ls  of  the  Al^'-erian  moun- 
taina.  As  to  the  workiii)^  of  the  mines  a  commence- 
ment  has  been  made  with  those  of  iron  and  copper. 
In  1876  there  were  3600  men  employed  in  the  minea 
The  most  important  iron  mine  prociuced  360,0{KF  tons 
of  ore  in  1877.  Lea<l,  sulphur,  zinc,  and  antimony 
are  not  entirely  neglected,  and  excellent  litbographic 
BU>ne  la  found,  'lliere  are  several  mineral  springs, 
and  the  rains  of  baths  and  tern  [ilea  near  them  prove 
thst  they  were  known  to  and  us^d  by  tbe  andent 
Komanfi.    llie  principal  apring  at  Hammaa  Meak- 


hotine  in  the  pronnce  of  Conrtantina^  baa  a  ti» 

perature  of  95*  Cent.  (203'  Falir.). 

The  trade  of  Algeria  haa  greatly  iocreaaed  imds 
French  rule,  and  more  especially  ainoe  lla  prodDds 
were  ailmitted  into  France  duty  free,  whicb  tkey 
were  for  the  first  time  in  1851,  and  aincse  the  porta 
of  Algeria  were  opened  to  all  nationa  id  19(91 
France,  Spain,  and  England  are  tlia  coontrica  viifc 
which  the  trade  is  principally  earned  on,  and  thrc*- 
fourths  of  the  whole  traae  is  with  France.  The  «%* 
porta  from  this  laet  conntry  to  Algeria  are  wd<« 
fabrics  of  all  sorta,  winea,  spirits,  augar,  and  artids 
of  dress,  beaidea  ceieaU  and  ooS^ee  from  iti  olkv 
colonies.  The  Importa  which  it  receirea  fion  iUgeRi 
are  olive^U,  raw  Mdea,  wood,  wool,  and  totaeaa 
Spain  furnishes  fruits  and  oils,  and  receives  wntaa 
fahrioa.  England  fumiabes  oood,  irtm,  and  mrtal 
wares,  and  receivea  cereals,  cattle,  and  aUa.    Ha 


total  importa  and  exporta 

under: — 
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IST*  ... 

. . ,  £7,SfiS;000 

, .     £5,^%ina 

IfiiTft  ... 
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1876  .,. 
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187S  ,.. 

.,.     B,S16.0(MI 

9,4»jm 

1S7»  ... 

...    8.4«O,OO0 
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The  invariable  excess  of  importa  over 
unexplained.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  mode  d 
making  the  returns.  Besides  Algiera  the  prineipil 
porta  are  Bonai  Phiti;^ieville,  Bougie.  Shenbel,  Taai^ 
MoAaganem,  Oran,  and  Nemoura.  Tbe  mantiCaetor^ 
ing  industries  of  Algeria  are  naturally  unimportsat 
They  are  confined  in  the  coast  tow^na  to  the  mskiDf 
of  morocco  leather  and  the  weaving  of  carpe4a 
mnslina,  and  silks.  Frt^nch  money,  weigbti»  ani 
measures  are  generally  used  in  tbe  towns.  A  liaa 
railways  have  been  opened  in  Algeriak  tbe  priao^ 
lines  being  from  Algiers  to  Onm  and  from  F1uliM»> 
ville  to  CoDstantine.  There  is  also  a  mi  iTiliilT' 
net*  work  of  telegraph  lines,  with  more  than  0000 
,  of  wire,  including  the  parts  of  the  system  in  1>iBii 
The  two  principal  native  raoea  inhabitinj^^  Alj^mi 
are  Arabs  and  Berbeim.  Tbe  former,  who  inhiNt 
chiefly  the  southern  parts,  are  meetly  tnw  BfilM'K 
dweUiug  in  tents  and  wandering  from  place  taplMa 
A  large  number  of  them,  however,  are  settled  u  ^ 
TeU,  where  they  carry  on  agriculture  and  have  torad 
uymeroua  villa^ed.  The  Berber  race,  bei«  ciiy 
Kabyknf,  are  tbe  on^sl  inhabitants  of  tlie  toilkiy 
and  still  form  a  oontiiderable  part  of  tbe  popakte. 
They  are  mainly  distributed  over  the  monntMiaia 
parts  of  the  province  of  Constaatine,  bat  an  bbI 
wanting  in  the  plains  and  in  tbe  other  proriwaa 
lliey  preserve  the  ancient  Berber  language^  bat « 
Arabic  characters  in  writing.  Part  of  Iban  haw 
already  got  mixed  up  with  Arab  tribea  aoild  ftk 
amalgamation  is  stiU  going  on.  Among  tba  1m 
numerous  races  that  inhabited  the  land  befoae  lie 
French  iwcupation,  and  still  found  there,  ars  tfe 
Moora,  a  mixed  race,  partly  deaoended  &iom  Anlae 
anoeaton  and  partly  from  the  aneieni  HanretaaiaBa 
They  live  in  tbe  towna  and  Tillages  oa  or  mm  At 
emmtf  and  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  as  petty  tnda- 
men  or  mecbanica.  The  Jews  form  a  smaH  lait 
influential  part  of  the  population  {m  1$T5,  33,000V 
Formerly  they  were  subject  to  mndi  oppreaaion,  bat 
since  their  emancipation  under  French  nde  manT  d 
them  have  become  wealthy  and  they  are  rafodlf 
multiplying.  Formerly  they  were  almost  all  engsgvd 
in  trade,  but  now  many  of  them  ajre  to  be  loaid 
actins:  as  clerks  and  even  as  public  ofllciala  HSl 
1865  they  were  excluded  from  public  officea»  bat  •> 
act  passed  in  that  year  declared  both  McliamraedaB 
and  Jewish  natives  entitlt^  to  all  tbe  prerogativaB  of 
French  dtizena  on  placing  tliemaelTea  gnwiplftiijy 
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aaler  the  ciril  toid  political  lnwii  of  the  Fn^-ncb,  and 
tb«  Jews  have  sbonii  a,  great  jreodiQcisa  tt>  do  tbiti. 
Tb«re  still  renuun  to  be  meotioQed  the  Biskirh,  on 
an  Arab  race  from  th©  Oimia  of  Biakarab;  tbe  Moza- 
Ht«s,  an  Afriaui  (Berber)  race  belonging  to  the 
oaab  bordering  on  the  deaert;  and  the  Kolon^  who 
■M  lbs  deaoendants  of  Torkiflh  janizariea  and  native 
women,  mnd  are  pretty  numerous  in  AJgiers  and  other 
lowiUL  There  are  now  hardJy  any  pure  Turks  in 
I  A]geria>  Except  the  Jews  all  tlie  mitive»  races  of 
HweIb  are  Mofaaminedaiu^ 

^^*Xliet«  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  coloniiiti 

^■Algeriar  proirisioii  being  made  for  granting  con- 

^■■riona  of  land,  which,  after  being  occupied  and  cid- 

^Rraled  by  them  for  five  yearsj  become  their  absolute 

jSnperty.    After  the  Franco- German  war^  and  the 

ccadon  of  Akaoe  and  put  of  Lorraine  to  Germany, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  diatrictB  were  invited  to 

m^  in  Algeria,  and  to  some  extent  they  have  taken 

of  the  oJfer,  receiving  grants  of  land  in 

ny.     According  to  a  report  dated  lf>th  April. 

here  were  at  that  time  139J7'2  oolonidtn  ijf 

niih  origin    in  Al^^eria,   and    11 9, 903  colonics 

B  of  other  European  countries  (chiefly  SpaniardB 

odltiliansX 

Siace  1871  Algeria  has  been  governed  by  a  civil 

I  foronor-gfiiieTal,  who  has  supreme  military  authority 

l-nd  legisbitive  powers,  which  he  shares  with  a  wuucil 

I  llijxnBted  by  tne  Frencb  government.     The  Sahara 

tariitory,  inhabited  by  nomsid  tribea,  ia  still  imdar 

ttHitwy  rule.     The  three  provinces  are  rlivided  into 

WtlTe  departments,  each  of  which  h  iintler  a  prefect 

ind  iyb-|jrvfe<;t«.     A  council  consisting  of  the  pre- 

fct%  the  ATchbisbopf  the  military  governor,  and  other 

iM&bers  appointed  by  the  French  government,  meets 

II  Alglen  under  the  presidency  of  the  civil  governor 

every  Uctober,  to  deliberate  on   the  affairs  of  the 

enlony.     Four  kinds  of  taxes  are  levied  on  the 

r  i»»tiT»:  the  achovr,  a  tithe  upon  cereals;  the  hofkor, 

[  tSiereat  of  the  land  (not  levied  generally);  the  ztkkai^ 

^iDpest  upon  cattle;  and  the  l€zma,  a  tort  of  tax 

I  capital,  levied   only  on  the  nomcwl  tribes  of 

iftk    All  the  taxes  are  levie*i  in  money,     llje 

I  Rveiiue  and  exf>eniiitiire  of  the  Cf>lony  exceed  two 

I  ttilliooa  itfc  rlin  ^'  an  a  ually ,     The  mil  i  Uory  e  x  pen  di  ture 

ad  the  expenditure  fiir  the  adminiiitration  uf  justtice 

kind  public  worship  are  included  in  the  general  bud- 

?«tof  France.    Al^'eria  in  rc-prt**enttjd  Imth  iij  the  Beu- 

it«iiwi  chjimber  of  deputies  of  the  mnther  country. 

BUiKtr^, — The  country  now  called  Algeria  was 

kartum  to  the  Komans  as  Numldla.     The  two  most 

p*«riul  tribes  were  the  MasayU  to  the  east,  and 

^L  tuMiiiKsyli  to  the  west    Miisinifl^a,  prince  of  the 

^1  fonner^took  part  with  the  Komans  in  their  war  with 

B  the  CArthaginians,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title 

H  ^  ^%  of  Numidia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tcrri- 

^  tofietaf  his  rival  Syphax,  prince  of  the  I^IasscBsyli, 

^S>o  bad  sideil  with  the  Carthaginians  (202  RC) 

Alw^t  150  years  later  Juha,  one  of  the  successors  of 

Ji«s>Mia>  sided  with  Poropey  against  CnBsar,  and 

wi  kaedum  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 

^^5*{4fi  JkC)   Algeria  was  valuable  to  the  Itomana 

»w  i<»  njppliee  of  grain.     It  flourished  under  their 

™r  Ind   early   received    the    ChriJitian    religion, 

^Jp»wa»  conquered  by  the  Vimdab  in  430-431  A.rj., 

™  iwajvered  by  Belisarius  for  the  By2antine  Em* 

IW«ia,>33^534.    (See  Vandals.)   About  the  middle 

«f  the  e«?euth  century  it  was  ovemra  by  the  Sara- 

^"Mnd  after  this  time  dividetl  into  numerous  petty 

J****,  most  of  which  relapsed  int-i  hnrltaHsm,     The 

*"''"*  <J^  Algietii  WM  founded  about  i>35  by  Yua^ef 

^  fr^^J^H  Mid  the  country  successively  fell  under 

*»••  MowWi  dynasties  of  the  Zeiriilea,  AlmoraWdea, 

'  •^  ^imohadea.     After  the  overtbKjw  of  the  empire 

^^  ^  AlBaohadci  by  the  Merinides,  aboat  12ti9p 


Algeria  broke  up  into  a  number  of  amfdl  {ndej>endent 
territtjries.  A  aeporate  kingdom  grew  up  under  a 
Merinide  dynaaty  at  Tlemcen  in  the  west  of  t  ^ran, 
and  the  towns  of  Algiers,  Oran,  Bongie,  and  Teue-* 
acknowledged  at  first  no  external  authority,  although 
they  were  ultimately  rendered  tributary  by  the  Iviug- 
dom  of  Tlemcen.  The  floors  and  Jew»  who  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  settled  in  large  num- 
bers in  Algeria,  and  revenged  themselves  on  their 
penecutors  by  the  practice  of  piracy.  On  this 
aooount  vanouji  expeditions  were  ma^le  by  Spain 
a^nat  Algeria^  and  by  1510  the  greater  part  of  the 
c<.>untry  waa  made  tributary.  A  few  years  later  the 
Algerians,  who  disliked  the  Spanish  yoke,  invited  to 
their  assistance  the  Turkish  pirate  Homsh  (or  Haruj) 
Barbaroesa,  who  became  Sidtan  of  AJgiein  in  1610, 
and  organized  there  a  system  of  piracy  which  was 
long  the  terror  of  European  commerce,  and  waa 
never  wholly  «up[jre8*ed  till  the  French  occupation. 
His  brother  and  Hucceasor  liayraddin  (Khoir-ed^din) 
put  Algiers  under  the  protection  of  Turkey  (about 
1520).  He  fortified  the  town  and  made  a  strong,' 
mole  to  protect  his  bhips.  In  this  work  be  Is  said  tti 
have  employed  30,0(11}  Christian  slaves  for  three 
years.  The  Algerian  janizaries  were  regularly 
recruited  in  Turkey.  Al)Out  1000  they  obtained 
fnmi  the  Porte  the  ri^'ht  to  eht>ose  among  themselves 
a  dey,  who  was  to  share  the  p<3wer  with  the  pa»ba 
deputed  by  the  sultan.  Fmm  this  time  frequent 
disputes  arose  between  the  deys  and  pashas,  till  iu 
1710  the  pasha  was  expelled  and  the  dey  became 
supreme  ruler  with  a  nominal  defiendeneo  on  the 
Forte.  From  this  time  the  iiitenial  hitfUiry  of 
Algiers  presents  little  remarkable  beyond  the  fre- 
qutint  bltMxly  revolutions  of  the  seraglio  accomplished 
by  the  jiini/Aries,  who  allowed  few  deys  to  die  a 
natural  death.  The  depredatioua  of  the  Ali^erian 
pirates  were  a  eontiutud  (source  of  irritatioo  to  the 
Chriatlan  powers,  who  aent  a  long  series  r>f  expedi- 
tions against  them,  Amouj;  the  nni»t  tuemnrrtble 
of  these  were  the  exi:>editiou  of  Charles  V.,  the 
French  eacpedition  of  1G17,  the  English  expeditions 
of  1620  and  \%h(u  the  English  and  Butch  of  ICaii 
and  1670,  and  the  French  exjietlitions  of  1681- S3,  iu 
the  last  of  which  the  ft>rtifii:Ationa  were  destroyed  by 
Ihiquesne,  After  this  the  Algerians  entere<l  into 
commercial  treattes  with  France  and  Eng^laud,  but 
they  BOOH  resumed  their  piratical  practices,  and  a 
new  eenes  of  efltorts  had  to  be  niude  to  suppress 
them.  In  1B15  a  United  States  Meet  attiicked  an 
Algerian  one  off  Cartagena,  and  having  defeated  it 
forced  the  dey  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  which  he  recog- 
nireil  the  American  flog  as  inviolable.  In  1816  Lonl 
E^cmoutb  le^rl  an  expedition  against  the  Algerians, 
whicli  bombanled  Algiers  ^August  27-28)|  exacted  a 
treaty  acoonling  to  which  all  the  Christian  slaves  were 
at  once  released,  the  sums  paid  as  ransom  fnr  Italian 
captives  were  restored,  and  the  dey  undertook  for 
the  future  to  treat  all  his  prisoners  of  war  as  the 
European  law  of  nations  demanded.  The  piratical 
practioeB  of  the  Algerians  were  nevertheless  soon 
renewed,  and  went  on  till  the  French,  who  luid  for 
several  years  been  taking  iiicfFectual  measurea  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries  from  the  Algerians, 
iitted  out  the  final  expedition  of  conquest  in  1830> 
They  gave  a  [tWdge  to  the  British  goveminent  that 
tht?ir  occupation  of  the  country  wa»  not  to  be  final, 
but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  tiriat  llri* 
tain  acquiesBoed  in  its  withdrawal,  ''U  condition  th^t 
Tunis  and  Marocco  slioukl  not  be  disturlKid.  jiUgiera 
was  occupied  on  5th  July,  and  measures  were  soon 
after  taken  to  subdue  the  interior.  ITie  dey  (Hus- 
sein) had  retired,  and  the  country  was  without  a 
government^  but  reaistance  was  organised  by  Abd- 
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el-Kader,  im  Arab  cLief  whom  the  emergency  had 
rallied  up.  He  began  hta  warf  Are  with  the  French 
by  Ka  Attack  on  Oran  in  IS 32,  and  after  sat  obstinate 
struggle  the  French,  in  February,  1334,  ooDMnted 
to  ft  peace  with  him,  in  li^hkh  they  aoknowladged 
him  as  ruling  over  all  the  Arab  trihea  west  of  the 
Shelif  by  the  title  of  Emir  of  Maak.ira.  This  peace 
WM,  however,  mon  broken.  In  JuTie»  1835  the 
^Vencb  general  Trezel,  then  commanding  in  Onm, 
beaded  an  expedition  z^ainst  Abd-el-K^erj  which 
tenDULJi.ted  id  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French  on 
the  Makta  (June28).  Drouet  d'Erlon,  the  first  gover- 
nor-general^ to  whose  weakneaa  the  lidvanceB  of  Abd- 
el-£ader  were  attribvitetl,  was  now  recalled^  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Marshal  Claussci  Clanzel  waa  inccess- 
ful  in  capturing  Maskara,  the  centre  of  Abd-el- 
Kader's  ]:fcowor;  but  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to 
the  T&fna  and  the  defeat  of  General  IFArlengea  on 
this  river  in  April,  1886»  rained  the  influence  of  the 
emir  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  occasioned  the  out* 
break  of  a  |>etty  warfH^re  in  other  parts  of  the  land* 
While  thifli  waa  happening  in  the  west  Glatize!  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Constantine,  which  com- 
pletely miscarried,  and  in  con»ecpience  of  this  the  mar- 
shal was  recalled  ia  Febmary,  1S37.  General  Bam- 
r^ont,  his  sucoeasor^  resolved  first  of  all  to  effect  at 
any  cost  the  capture  of  Constantine,  and  in  order  to 
bftTie  his  hands  free  made  peace  with  Abd-el-Kader 
(May,  18S7),  leaving  to  him  the  whole  of  Western 
Algeria  except  some  coast  towns.  On  the  13th  of 
October  Constantino  was  taken  by  storm.  Bamrt4- 
tnont,  however,  had  been  killed  the  previous  day. 
f  The  itibjU!,'atioD  of  the  province  of  Constantine  fol- 
lowed* Jlcanwhile  Abd-el-Kader  was  gradually 
strengthening  himself  and  preparing  for  another  con- 
flict with  the  Frencli,  and  in  November,  1838,  he 
suddenly  broke  into  French  territory  with  a  superior 
force.  The  French  governor,  Marshal  Val^  found 
it  expedient  to  confine  hioiielf  to  defenaire  opera* 
tion^  and  for  a  time  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
was  endan^^ered.  blatters  tf^ik  a  more  farotimble 
turn  for  thora  when  General  Bu^^'cand  was  appointed 
governor-general  in  February,  1S41.  He  followed 
the  plan  of  at  once  wearing  out  the  several  refrac- 
tory Arab  tribes  by  incessant  riiids,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  which  he  had  the  aasistaoce  of  Lamoridere, 
Cavaignac,  Changamier,  and  other  able  officets,  and 
destroying  the  power  of  the  emir  by  expedittoiui  on 
a  laiver  scale.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  Saida,  the 
last  KirtresB  of  Abdel-Kader,  fell  into  Bugeatid's 
hands,  after  which  the  only  region  that  held  out 
against  the  French  was  that  borilering  on  Maroccti. 
Early  in  the  following  year  i\ns  also  was  oonquered* 
and  Abd-ol-Kader  fonnd  himself  compelled  to  seek 
refoge  ia  the  adjoining  empire.  From  Marocoo 
Abd-el-Kader  twice  made  a  descent  u\Kjn  Algeria^ 
on  the  second  occasion  defeating  the  French  in  two 
battles;  and  in  l)^t4  be  even  Kiiccee^led  in  raJsing  an 
army  in  Marocon  to  witlistaiul  the  French,  Bugeand, 
however,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  in  August  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  this  army  at  lely,  while  the  French 
fieety  under  the  Prince  de  Join^iUe,  Ixumbarded  the 
iowtlB  on  the  coast.  The  Emperor  of  Marocco  was  at 
length  compelletl  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  in  v^hich  he  not 
not  only  promieed  to  rdfuse  Abd-elKader  hia  asslst- 
ance,  but  even  engaged  to  lend  hi^  a^si^ttance  againat 
him.  Reduced  to  extremities  Abd-el-Koder  surren- 
dered on  27th  December,  1S47.  Contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  surrender  he  wan  at  first  taken  to  France 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner,  but  waa  af  terward^i  released 
cm  his  personal  engagement  not  to  return  to  Algeria 
by  Prince  Ix»uia  Napoleon,  when  president  of  the 
French  Kepublic,  In  1^48  Algeria  obtained  the 
tiifht  to  send  deputies  to  the  French  National  Asaem- 
bly.     The  country  was  yet  far  from  subdued;  the 


Kabyles  in  particular,  and  the  Arsha  in  lbs  i 
made  protracted  resbtance,  and  Tom  again  ami  i 
in  insurrection  against  the  yoke  which  was  attSB 
to  be  imptjeed  on  them.  Algeria  became  a  i 
for  French  generala,  Peliasier  and  Canrobert  : 
pressed  the  rebellious  Kabyles  in  1841^.  In  IS 
St.  Amaud  subdned  Little  Kabylia.  In  1352  Mm> 
mabon  succeeded  against  Eastern  Kabylia,  sad  b 
1  lAoQ  Great  Kabylia  was  subdued  by  General  Bandoa. 
An  Arab  rebellion  occurred  in  IS 59.  In  1S€4  Mse- 
uiabon,  who  succeeded  Pelissier  i 
subdued  another  invuTTecticQ  of  tbs  Aiali^4 
1S65  a  partial  insurrection  oocnrrsd  in  Oiim. 
this  time  the  emperor,  who  had  visited  the  eol 
introduced  considerable  modifications  into  lbs  | 
emment  Fredh  disturbances  broke  Ofui  in  the  i 
nearly  every  year  till  1871,  when,  during  the  Fn 
<  Jerman  war,  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
the  French  yoke.  It  was,  however,  eoi 
pressed,  and  in  order  to  remove  what 
to  be  one  prindp&t  cause  of  the  frequent 
tiona  a  civil  government  was  in  the  same  yt 
lished  instead  of  the  obnoxious  military  j^ 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony.  The  i 
parts,  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  are  still  i  _ 
Ui  military  rule.  Since  the  French  occopalioi  «l 
Tunis  (18S1)  aymptoms  of  revolt  have  appealed. 

ALGHKIKJ,  or  AuiHEUt,  a  fortified  town  aad 
seaport  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  vf  Sardlaia;  is 
the  province  of  Soaaari,  and  8  miles  soutb-veit  «t 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  pi^rt  is  insigatfisiBl* 
and  capable  of  admitting  very  small  craft  eialy;  bet 
at  the  distance  of  7  miles  is  Porto  Co>nte,  the  be< 
safest,  and  moat  commodious  harbcmr  in  the  idaal 
The  town  is  the  seat  ol  a  bishofv  and  puwi'aai  s 
handsome  cathedral  The  inhabitants  are  n  * ' 
employed  in  wine-growing  and  cond-fiahiog. 
80»a. 

ALGIEHS,  a  dty  and  seapori  on  the  M« 
ranean,  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Alg« 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Algieia 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  facing  tbe  ses,  &«B 
which  its  array  of  white  houses*  rising  in  ^  f<si&  d 
an  amphitheatre,  present  an  impofiin<f  a|>piaxaatt. 
The  old  town,  which  is  the  higher,  ia  oriental  is 
appearance^     Its  crowning  point  is  the  Caafaah,  ^ 
ancient  fortress  of  the  deys,  abofut  500  feet  shove  tfat 
sea.      Its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  sod  dlrt^- 
The  houses  are  stronir  prison -like  edifices,  with  ifO^ 
grated  sUts  for  winduws,  looking  into  central  <{Vidr 
rangles  entered  by  a  low  doorway.     The  bma 
town,  whidi  occupies  the  lower  slope  and  ipreadi 
along  the  shore,  is  handsomely  built,  with  bnsd 
streets  adorned  with  arcades  and  elegant  aifoana 
It  oontains  the  government  buUiilngs,  ^le  bstiidi^ 
the  oommercial  warehouges,  and  the  ivaiilffBcwp  at 
the  governor-general  aud  the  officials  of  the  geBHii 
and  provincial  government,  and  the  supericcooarti 
of  justice  of  tbe  colony.     The  Place  du  GotiVflW' 
ment,  in  the  centre,  is  a  square  planted  with  anofa 
and  lime  trees  and  adorned  with  a  fountdn.    Thtft 
are  also  two  handsome  suburbs  and  numerous  sabof^ 
ban  Wllas.     Algiers  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,     II  has 
a  cMhedral  and  a  number  of  churdies  and  nx 
It  is  strongly  defended  by  sea-batteries,  but,  f 
walled,  the  land  defences  are  weak.     ITic 
have  idready  been  at  great  expense  in  improfing  1 
port,  which  has  two  large  docks,  and  cuntwiphu 
removing  a  rock  in  the  centre,  which  will  gTWj 
increase  the  accommodation.     Pop.  (IS77),  ^ZJOU^ 

ALG 0 A  (or  Z w artkoi*'  s  )  B  A  Y^  a  bay  on  t' 
coast  of  Africa,  425  miles  east  from  tbe  Ca 
Hope.     At  its  entrance,  formed  by  Cape  ^ 
the  north-east  and  Cape  Becife  on  th<  i 
it  has  a  \\'idth  of  33  miles.    It^i  shult^r  is  i 
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t  pirtt  In  Qyt  west  sad  Djorth-east,  but  it  very  rik\n- 
'  \  aft  tiiere  »  no  other  refuge  for  fthip«  durhig  the 

^'VMt  ^m  pre%'Alent  on  the  Agulhas  Bimk. 

}  ami  virluingtt  ii  off  Port  ElizAbeth,  at  the 
b^  Hw  Bllrimi,  where  there  ia  now  o  Lar^e 

AUrONQtHNS,  a  Urge  family  of  North  Ameri- 
"laiu,  fotmcfrly  sprejkd  over  more  than  half  tho 
r  eMi  of  the  Mitainippi  and  south  of  the  St 
ML  They  •nrroanded  the  Hurons  or  Wyan- 
>  dvelt  oo  the  banlcB  of  Lakes  Huroiif  Krie, 
I  Ottterio^  mod  eooMsted  of  four  groups^  namely^ 
n  group,  oampriting  the  Massachus&tta, 
» MoliicuiB,  I>ekware«,  and  other  trtbee 
beyond  the  Miasiarippi;  (2)  the  north - 
I  gmapt  ooDsifrting  of  the  ScoSis,  Abenaku,  &a ; 
I  tbf  wertem  groop,  made  up  of  the  Shawn  eesi, 
t^UHnoU^^c.;  and  (4)  the  nortb-weetem  group, 
tg  Ibe  ChippewM  or  OjibbeWAo,  the  hu-gest  of 
ItfotribMw 

ILGtJAZIL,  in  Spain,  an  officer  whoee  buiiiiiesa 
I  ii  to  ticcute  the  decrees  of  a  judge. 
ILHAMA  (that  is,  'the  bath'),  a  town  of  Spain, 
^lllhs  prorlmv  of  Granada,  on  the  Motril,  25  milee 
iDBlb-«e«i  of  the  town  of  Granada.  Thiii  place  is 
ttlfkcaled  for  Its  warm  medicinal  (aolphur)  baths 
taj  Jriakipg  waton,  and  alao  for  its  romantLc  situa- 
fens  bctWMB  vmagj  monntalna.  The  principal  bath 
.  iia  MmMi  •dtfi^  and  is  eiuictly  as  the  Moslems 
I  Ik;  tb»  imatler  is  circular  in  form  and  ia  probably 
Embsi  «RCt[oD.  On  the  surrounding  mountsina 
I  fts  Bie  Fno  rises  and  forms  several  cascades.  Wash- 
Irving,  in  Uis  Chronide  of  Granada,  gives  a 
1  aeoount  of  the  taking  of  Alhama,  'the  key 

Bad%*  from  the  Moon,  by  Rodrigo  Poncse  de 

tll^  nftRinit  of  Cadiz,  in  February,  14^2.  Byron's 
f  tesktion  of  the  Kotoance  Mtiy  Dolorofto,  on  the 
I-  llUag  of  Alhaina^  is  fauuUar  to  every  reader.    Pup, 

^ALHAMBRA  {KtlM^^hamrah,  the  red-castle), 

'  \  «Msl  of  Granada  when  that  city  was  one  of 

I  plftraMJ  teats  of  the  empire  of  the  Moors  in 

diL    Tm  wall  which  surrounded  it  still  stands 

abd  by  many  towers,  and  has  a  circuit  of  '1\  milea. 

VStbinitwere  included  several  important  bmldlngs, 

idw^Uioi^-houses;  but  the  building  to  which 

I  ftiedsbritj  of  the  site  is  due  is  the  Alcazar,  or  royal 

Ipkoiof  the  king*  of  Granada^  seated  on  the  northern 

Jmm  of  a  lofty  eminence  which  commands  a  full 

|tbv  ef  te  eiiy  of  Granada^  and,  beyond  it,  of  a 

libvttiBg  ^oQiitry,  botmded  in  the  distance  by  a  line 

pUUa  It  is  A  idaoe  equally  interesting  to  theartbt, 

^  sotiquarian,  and  the  hiiitortan.    *fh^  erection  of 

t^fnater  part  of  the  present  building  seems  to  have 

*  alinoet  the  w  bole  uf  the  first  half  of  the 

— th  eentary  (fi-um  the  accession  of  Abou-el- 

[  Wd&d  In  1309,  to  the  death  of  Yusuf  in  IZ^i),     It 

^Ats  maiidy  of  two  oblong  rectangular  courts,  the 

J^«lled  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  ISS  by  74  feet, 

v^Adfth  and  south,  and  terminating  at  its  northern 

*idtltB  apartment  35  feet  square, richly' ornamented 

*^  *ikk  Qieply  recessed  windows,  from  which  the 

Jj»  itiOf»  apoken  of  is  obtiioetl;  the  other,  called 

V*  Court  of  tbe  Lions,  115  by  GG  feet,  lying  east  and 

^^■oribcd  by  Ferguason  in  his  Histot7  of  Archl* 

7^^  as  being,  with  tbe  apartments  that  surround 

^  'tbfl  ^^tfa  of  Arabian  art  in  Sp*ain,  its  most  beau- 

^^  fciki  im>st  pi?rfect  example,'    Its  design  is  elabo- 

****.  tthibit:  I  *  ision  of  exquisite  detail  gor» 

^^  hi  odI'  the  smallness  of  its  size  and 

'^•••tliieof  ii^  .^..i-'-i  r»*li  (wood  covered  with  stucco) 

^■rtre  it  of  the  element  of  majesty.   An  esact  repe- 

Jjjjjof  this  oourt,  on  two- thirds  of  the  scale  of  the 

?V^  irasmade  by  Mr  Owt^n  Jones  in  the  Crystal 

'^^bse  ix  Sydenham*    Mu<h  of  the  original  building 


having  been  defaoed  by  time,  by  tasteless  moJemixa- 
tion,  and  the  accidents  of  war,  Queen  Isabella,  in 
1862,  gave  orders  for  its  restoration,  but  was  not  able 
to  supply  the  means  for  tliis  being  done  in  a  com* 
jlctc'ly  satisfactory  manntr.  What  has  been  done, 
buwever,  shows  great  «kill  and  judgment  in  the 
restorers.  See  Mr.  Murphy's  splendid  work  ou  tbe 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  and  Owen  iTonea'H  work 
on  the  Albambra  (two  vols.,  London,  1842-45);  also 
History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain  (4to, 
London,  1816,  with  the  Supplement);  a  Collection  of 
Historical  Notices  ami  Pt»enis  on  tbe  Alhaiura  of 
Granada;  Swinburne's  Travels  thrt*ugh  Spain;  and 
Washington  Irving*8  work,  entitled  The  Albambra. 

ALT,  the  *  first  ^loslem,'  ion  of  Abu  Taleb,  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  of  Ills  adherents,  Whun  Mohammed 
assembled  his  kinsmen  and  declared  his  prophetic 
mission,  he  asked  which  among  them  would  ije  his 
vizier.  *I  am  the  man,*  exclaimed  All,  then  but 
fourteen  yeara  old,  'Whoever  rises  a^iinst  thee  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier/ 
Ab  kept  his  word;  distinguished  both  by  eloquence 
and  valour,  he  became  one  of  tbe  main  pillars  of  the 
new  faith,  and  obtained  the  name  of  tbe  Lion  of  Ood, 
aiwHiiift  iiVformwj.  He  also  received  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  the  prophet,  in  marriage.  After  the 
death  of  Mobammed  (632)  hia  claims  to  the  caliphate 
were  set  aside  in  favour,  successively  of  Abu  Beker, 
Omar,  and  Othman ;  but  on  the  a&^assination  of  0th- 
man,  in  A.D,  650,  he  became  caliph,  and  after  a  series 
of  struggles  with  rival  claimants  finally  lost  Lis  life 
by  assassination  at  Cufa,  in  tbe  sixty -third  year  of 
his  age^  January  23,  661.  There  was  something  of 
gran&ur  in  the  primitive  simplicity  and  fanatical 
heroium  of  the  iSnt  folio  wen  of  ^lohammed,  and  All 
formed  one  of  tbo  mo^it  couBpicuous  examples  of  the 
conjunction.  The  ^lobamniedan  schism  caused  by 
the  murder  of  Ali  is  well  knowm  One  sect,  called 
the  Shiites,  do  not  acknowledge  the  three  caliphs 
who  preceded  Ali,  and  are  regarded  as  heretics  by 
the  other  sect,  called  Sunnifces.  (See  Sunnitks  and 
^ioH^M^uKD.)  His  posteri^  are  numer^ius,  ami  are 
aUowed  to  wear  green  turbans  in  honour  of  their 
descent  from  the  prophet.  There  are  a  number  of 
proverbs  or  maxims  ascribed  to  All,  some  of  which 
have  been  tranj^Iated  by  Golius  and  Ockley,  but  the 
best  collection  is  that  of  Fleischer  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  (Leipzi]^,  1837).  Adiran  or  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  lyrical  poems  {chiefly  reli^Hous  in  their 
character)  was  printed  at  Bolak,  near  Cairo,  in  IS 40. 

ALI,  Pasha  of  Yanina,  generally  called  Ali  Poiha^ 
a  bold  and  able,  but  ferocious  and  tmscrupulona 
Albanian,  He  was  bom  at  Tepeleni  in  171 L  His 
father,  an  Albanian  chief,  died  of  grief,  in  conse- 
quence nl  being  deprive<i  of  all  his  territories  and 
wealth  by  the  neighbouring  poaha;  and  bis  mother 
placed  her  son,  then  sixteen  years  old,  at  the  head  of 
her  dependants.  Being  repeatedly  defeated  ia  his 
attempts  to  recover  bis  father  s  posaesdona,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  Aeo  to  the  mountains,  and  even  to 
pledge  his  sabre  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  His 
caliunitiea^  far  from  softening  his  disposition,  only 
engendered  a  mingled  boldness  and  cunning,  wbidi 
gradually  developed  into  such  qualities  na  subtlety, 
dissimulation,  foresight,  treachery,  vigour, and  fiendish 
cruelty.  His  natumlly  implacable  temper  was  first 
roused  by  an  attack  which  the  adjacent  tribes  made 
upjon  him,  in  the  course  c>f  which  they  carriod  off 
bis  mother  aiiJ  sister,  whom  they  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  Ali  vowed  to  extermiuate  the  entire 
race.  By  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  chest  of 
gold  he  was  enabled  to  raise  a  force  of  2000  men, 
with  vrhliih  he  gained  hia  iixat  victory^  wreaked  bis 
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vengeAoce  on  the  Suliotea^  and  entered  Tejieleni  in 
triumph*  On  the  very  day  of  hia  return  he  murdered 
his  bmtber,  whom  he  thought  guilty  of  treachery, 
and  then  imprisoned  bis  mother  in  tha  harem,  ou 
the  charge  of  having  poisoned  the  deceased.  Here 
Bhe  noon  after  died  of  iiprief  an*^  rage.  During  fifty 
jeara  of  constant  warfare  he  subdued  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  which  the  Porte  ^auctioned  hia  hohling^ 
with  the  title  of  pasha.  During  the  Austro-Ruaiian 
war  of  1787  ho  did  such  good  Ber%'ice  to  the  Turks 
that  he  was  named  Pa§Iia  of  Trikala  m  Thesaaly;  at 
the  tame  time  he  neized  Yanina,  of  which  he  also 
got  himself  appointed  paftha  by  means  of  bribery  and 
K  foived  firman.  He  now,  aa  a  rolor,  displayed  many 
exoelleni  qualitlea  He  cleared  the  mountain  road't» 
of  robbers,  whom  he  formed  into  military  troopH, 
f|uelled  the  factions  that  prevailed,  and,  in  short,  so 
governed  bis  dominions  that  iecurity  and  quiet  t^>ok 
the  place  of  anarchy;  the  roods  were  well  constructed, 
and  comineroe  flourished.  Shortly  after  this  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  ^ath  Bonaparte^  who  sent  him 
engineers ;  but  when  Bonaparte  was  defeated  in  Eg:ypt,. 
Au,  in  llViS^  seized  tht^ae  places  on  the  Albanian 
coast  which  the  French  had  taken  fn>in  the  Tenetians. 
He  then  attftcke<l  the  brave  Suliotes,  and  conquered 
them  in  1S03,  after  a  three  years*  war.  The  Porte 
now  constituted  him  governor  of  Roumarda,  where 
he  continued  his  system  of  oppression  still  nii>re  openly 
than  before.  He  revenged  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Gardiki  an  injury  done  to  bis  mother  forty  jears 
previously,  by  the  miirrler  of  730  male  descendants 
of  the  perpetrators,  they  themselves  being  all  dead. 
In  1S07  ho  entci-ed  into  a  second  treaty  wilh  Rona- 
parte,  and  from  that  time  his  dependence  on  the  Porte 
was  merely  nominal.  Aiming  at  indef>endent  ftover- 
eignty,  he  receiveil  atrenta  from  various  foreign  powers, 
iiitriKntiiig  alternately  with  Englautl,  France^  and 
Kust^ia.  The  Porte  at  length  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  tliig  daring  reljol;  and  in  18i!0 
Sultan  Iklahmoud  pronounced  his  deposition.  Ali 
resisted  several  pa^lias  who  were  sent  to  carry  out 
this  decision,  only  surrendering  at  la«t  ( February  1, 
1822)  on  receiving  assuranoe«,  confirmed  by  oath, 
that  hia  life  and  property  should  be  granted  him. 
Notwithstanding  thi^,  Hassan  Pasha  was  despatched 
four  days  later  (Febniary  5)  to  demund  his  hearL 
Ali  tried  to  defend  himself^  but  wjia  cut  do^Ti  liy  bis 
assailants^  His  bead  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
an<l  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  Porte. 

ALIAS  (Latin),  *  on  another  occasion,'  'otherwise,' 
often  used  in  regard  to  criminals,  after  one  name  and 
before  another,  to  sl^ify  that  they  have  assitmed, 
most  lilcely  for  prudential  reAsons,  different  names 
at  differttut  times,  as  Joseph  Smith  alia^  Thomas 
Jones, 

ALIA^KA.     Bee  Alaska. 

ALI  IE Y,  a  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  revolted  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  was  bom  in  the  country 
of  the  Caucasus  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  taken  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  itold  as  a  slave  to 
Ibrabini,  a  colonel  of  janissaries,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Ky^ypt,  by  whom  be  was  educated 
in  the  tiiilitarv  exercisei?  of  the  ^lamelukes.  Having 
twice  savtid  the  life  of  his  master  ho  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  was  ultimately"  raise il,  by  the  inHiienee 
of  his  powerful  patron,  to  bo  one  of  the  twenty-four 
beys  who  governed  Egypt  under  the  nonitual  atitho- 
rity  of  A  ]uuiha  ap|tointed  by  the  Porte.  In  176tH  he 
attainecl  the  first  dignity  among  the  IVtamelnkes,  and 
after  lome  reverses  of  fortune  he  succeeded  in  put* 
ting  down  his  rivals,  assumed  the  virtual  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  ex|>elled  the  Turkish  pasha,  refused 
the  customary  tribute,  and  coined  money  in  hia  own 
name.  In  17»>i>  he  took  advantage  of  a  war  in  w^hich 
the  Forte  was  then  eugrge  1  with  KuBsia,  to  endea* 


vour  to  wrest  Syria  and  Paleo^e  tttaa  the  ' 
and  for  this  purpose  formed  an  alliance  witki 
chief  named  Daher,  who  ruled  almost  in  ' 
over  8t,  Jean  d'Acre  and  the  surrouiidiog  i 
He  took  Sidon,  and  gained  several  importut  i 
cesses;,  when  he  was  deserted  In  1771  by  one  d  I 
generals^  his  own  adopted  son  IVIohammed  Bey,  i 
^^.ithdrew  wilh  the  forces  under  his  oanuniiid  lo 
Upper  Egj^pt,     AJi  was,  however,  still  mp 
his  ally  Sheikh  Daher,  and  pursued  his  ph 
quest  in  Syria  with  remarkkble  sacceea,  i 
he  was  seduced  to  make  the  attempt  to  i 
with  insuAicient  means,     Iif  a  battle  i 
army  was  completely  defeated  mnd  he  1 
prisoner.     He  died  a  few  days  afterwardis  < 
his  wounds  or  by  poison. 

ALIBI^  a  defence  in  criminal  prooednie,  1 
the  accused  endeavours  to  |>rove  that  H 
alleged  crime  was  committed  be  warn  prci 

ditferent  place.     There  cannot  be  m  more  effei   

defence  when  well  founded;  but  it  is  eaalv  iUifi- 
cated,  and  is  so  very  frequently  employed  nader 
suspicious  cirmmiatances,  that  it  ia  often  talked  d 
with  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  the  '  aettiog  ii|i  «l  le 
alibi' 

ALICAXTE,  aprovincseol  Spain,  the  mostaouthem 
part  of  Valencia;  area,  2098  square  miles,  Th«  mtr- 
face  presents  a  remarkable  altcmatiim  of  inhospitiblt 
sun-burned  wastes,  with  districts  of  the  nitct  fusa- 
riant  fertility,  whidi  produce  abundance  of  apstUm 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  maize,  wbeat»  Ac  Salt-mloei  aod 
salt  lakes  are  nnmerousi  The  wine  culture  of  , 
cante  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  Y..  who  j 
cttred  vine-stocks  from  the  Eliine  fur  this  < 
The  mne  is  of  a  dark  colour  (hence  called  rim 
(into  in  Spanish  signifying  deep*ooloared|i, 
heavy  and  sweet     Pop.  in  iJia,  ^oo^isit, 

ALICANTE,  a  town  and  seaport  in  Spttin,  C 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  picturesquely  i 
ated  partly  on  the  elope  of  a  hill  almnt  900fiwl  h^l, 
partly  on  the  plain  at  the  foot,  91  miles  sooth  by 
west  of  Valencia.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  sbnqf 
wall,  and  is  besides  protected  by  a  dtad^  thitooo- 
mands  the  harbour,  and  by  several  fort^  and  twawLaa 
an  excellent  roadstead  sheltered  by  two  capea  fotm- 
ing  a  bay  in  front  of  the  town.  Both  in  its  tnJt 
mul  manufactures  it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  Unm 
of  Spain.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cotUs, 
linen,  and  cigars,  one  cigar  manufactory  efupliyytn^ 
above  3000  women.  The  chief  export  is  wiaa  1* 
1878  1806  vessels  of  377,^40  tons  entered,  aod  IE® 
vessels  of  376,117  tons  cleared  at  this  port  AJicaaiti 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  waa  first  known  by  thsMB* 
of  Alona.  In  7 IS  it  was  taken  hj  the  Meim»  bm 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Ferdinand  IH.  ol  CailS» 
about  1240.  By  Caatile  it  was  afterwards  ceded  t» 
Arragon.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  sevefil  tJOMi 
besieged  and  bomtiarded,  as  by  the  Frsncfa  nadsr 
Asfel'd  in  1709,  and  under  Suchet  in  1S12,  lad  liy 
the  people  of  Cart'igeiia  during  the  coniioottooi  ^ 
1S73.     Pop.  b  1877,  34,&26w 

ALICATA,  or  Licata,  a  seaport  town  m  Sid!y» 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salso,  in  the  province  of  Gir^ 
genti,  and  2i  miles  e.8,e,  of  the  town  of  Girgmti* 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  defeoded 
by  t^'o  forts.  Its  [lort  is  shallow,  and  cannol  hi 
entered  by  large  ven^els,  which  gemeFally  aadMr 
aUnit  a  mile  south -weiBt  of  the  town,  where  thty 
load.  It  has,  however,  a  considerable  trmde  in  mI- 
phur  and  grain,  as  well  as  in  maccaroni^  pistiduo- 
nuts^  almonds,  and  soda.  Alicata  waa  ael  on  fite 
and  almost  destroyed  by  m  French  and  Turkiali  i 
in  1563.    Pop.  15,&60. 

ALIENS.    In  regard  to  each  country 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  bom  out  of  t 
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I  ikIiaA  ti  Ibt  ootmiry,  and  not  hAviag  noqtiired  the 
[ijlllii  ti  A  citisen  of  it  by  nattiraliiAtion.     lids 
" "  10,  bowever,  b  ncrt  tmirersally  applicable;  for 
k  boTB  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britaiti, 
fTBadfrtheri  by  the  father's  ode,  or  whose 
IV  w«i9  BAtaral'bom  tubjecU^  are  entitled  to 
I  lUfei  <tf  iiativ«  citiz«niy  unless  at  the  time  of 
ir  Eirtll  tibcir  f*fchers  were  in  the  service  of  an 
AHeDft  owe  a  local  all^iaDoe,  and  are  bound 
Ujf  with  nattyes  to  obejr  all  genenj  mles  for  the 
km  of  order  which  do  not  relate  specially  to 
Svea  alieoa  enemies  may  sue  aod  be  iued 
1 1ft  fSatm  of  peaces     In  ancient  Athens  foreigners 
k  aol  ldkm«d  to  tnako  a  wilt,  and  at  their  death 
f  italo  took  possenioa  of  their  property.     The 
M  was  the  e^ue  In  Homo  in  the  time  of  the  repiib< 
e;  hot  under  the  empire  aliens  could  both  devise  by 
*"  aad  iohtfiit  piroperty.     Aliens  were  generally 
mA  opm  with  great  jealousy  during  the  middle 
^ana  Ibe  iohotpiki^le  rule  of  the  droU  daubaint 
manfy  in  foroe.    This  la>y,  which  claimed 
bcBfifit  cl  Iho  fttAte  the  effects  of  deceased 
ucn  Ica^in^  no  heLni  who  were  natives,  existed 
liiFmbce  till  I7yi,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the 
I  lot  oonstitueikt  assembly.      The  Code  NapoltT^n 
I  ivfifod  tbe^  harib  doctrine  of  the  droit  d^aubaine^ 
I  vfch  Ihe  tingle  exoeptioiQ   that  aliens  shoxdd  be 
«lllled  to  enjoy  in  France  the  same  civil  rights  as 
iNfi  seeored  to  Fieochmen,  by  trtatjf,  in  the  country 
ID  ihidi  the  alien  belonged.     This  law,  however, 
biri^  been  repealed  In  1819,  no  longer  disgraces 
tttf^eedi  statute-book.    Ali<»i8  have  been  repcat- 
1%  thi  objects  of  legiflUtion  in  this  country.     The 
Ml  raoRDt  statute  on  the  subject  ia  the  Naturaliza- 
isi  Aet  el  18T0  {S3  aod  34  Victoria,  cap.  xiv.),  with 
ittdi  li  oonstrued   the  Naturalizatian  Oath  Act 
(33  aad  31  Victoria,  cap.  cii),  and  Act  S5  and  S6 
ViDlo(]»f  cap.  xjcuuix,    Aecordioj^  to  it  real  and  per* 
«iOil  prr>perty  of  every  description  may  be  acquired, 
W4,  S6d  dtspooed  of  by  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner 
iasU  tmottm  »b  by  a  natural-bom  British  subject; 
■i  i  tidU  to  real  and  pemonal  property  of  every 
farr^iiuu  suit  be  derived  through,  from,  or  in  buc- 
Miai  to  an  MiotL,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
ikHonl^bom  British  subject    No  right  is  henby 
tttimed  on  an  alien  to  hold  real  property  situated 
ill  ti  the  Umted  Kingdom,  nor  is  an  alien  hereby 
iattliid  for  any  oCBoe  or  frasduse.    No  other  right 
WTfMitgB  la  by  this  act  oonferred  on  an  alien 
«H0  warh  ••-  *~  "»T>reasIy  given  in  respect  of  pro- 
prty.    Ti  thiK  :MTt  the  7th  and  8th  Vic- 

toHi^  oap  I  ^  >    had  allowed  aliens  to  take  and 

htid  ewmy  speciee  ol  personal  property — but  not  real 
fm^^%f—m  fttU^  aod  effectually  as  if  they  were 
'-' — ^I'^bocn  aobjeotii  and  hod  enacted  also  that 
mt/^  or  other  teoements  for  the  purpose  of 
t  cr  lor  the  carrying  on  of  any  trade,  busi- 
MH^  «r  ttaniifactnre,  might  be  taken  and  held  by 
liitfia  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty- 
enak  Hue  i^uldpen  of  aliens  bom  in  this  country  are 
aaloral-bom  enbjecti^  and  alien  women  married  to 
aatoral-bom  enbjects  are  naturalized  Foraierly  the 
only  mode  of  naturalization  was  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
liDi  by  the  last>mentioQed  atatuto  it  was  provided 
t  too  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
'  p  If  ha  thought  lit,  grant  a  c<^rtificate  ik  natura- 
lo  any  alien  applying  for  it,  on  receiving 
I  <wiih  ivgard  to  his  intentiou  to  remain  in 
'  y,  bii  trade,  Ac.)  as  n%ht  seem  to  him 
TMi  oartiftcalc  conveyed  to  the  alien  all 
li^toand  pririlegia  of  natural-bom  British  eub- 
'  ,  asarpt  the  right  to  beooma  a  member  of  Par- 
Nil  or  a  privy-ootUKdUor.  These  rights  hav« 
alao  bcon  granted  by  the  recent  statute  (that  of  1 S70). 
Xha^payjiiflgiaofintainftd  ia  it  ans,  that  kh  alien  resi- 


dent in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  tenn  of  not  leas 
than  five  years,  or  who  has  been  in  the  s&rvice  of  the 
crown  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends  to 
reside  in  the  kingdom,  or  to  serve  the  Bntisb  crown, 
may  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  a  certificate 
of  naturalization,  and  on  gfiving  evidence  of  particu- 
lars may  obtain  it.  An  alien  havinjLj  obtained  such 
a  certiHcate,  shall,  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  be  on- 
titled  to  all  political  and  other  ripfbts,  powers,  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations  to  which 
n  natural -I  Ktrai  Britiah  subject  m  entitled  or  sub- 
ject in  the  kingdom.  When  within  the  limiU  of  tho 
foreign  state  of  which  be  was  a  subject  prior  to  the 
ccrtiticate,  he  shall  not  be  deemed  a  Britbh  subject 
tiidejui  he  has  ceased  to  b<}  a  aubject  of  the  other  state. 
This  statute  does  not  affect  the  obtaining  of  hUer^  of 
€i€nization  from  the  »f>vereign,  by  which  the  alien 
becomes  a  drrtizai^  and  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
state  between  that  of  an  alien  and  a  itaiural-born 
subject  The  denizen  may  purcha*e  lands  or  receive 
them  by  devise,  which,  before  the  parsing  of  the 
Naturalization  Act,  an  alien  could  not.  He  cannot 
be  of  the  privy-countil,  or  either  house  of  Parliament, 
or  hold  any  office  of  trust  either  civil  or  military.  It 
uRcd  to  be  a  principlo  in  Fneliah  law,  that  a  natural- 
bom  subject  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance 
by  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  state.  Such  a 
person  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  alien,  but  aa  still 
a  subject  of  this  conutry;  and  consequently  if  a  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  the  coTintry  in  which 
he  bad  become  naturalized^  he  was  a  traitor  if  he  took 
part  on  either  side.  The  act  of  IS 70  altera  thiii  state 
of  matte nt,  however,  and  it  is  now  laid  down  that  a 
BritiHh  subject  who  has  voluntarily  become  natural- 
ised in  a  foreign  state  thereby  ceaaestobe  aBritishsub- 
ject.  I'he  subject  of  any  foreign  state,  between  which 
and  this  country  there  ia  a  special  convention  for  the 
purpose,  who  has  been  naturalized  as  a  British  sub- 
jecl^  may  divest  him»elf  of  the  status  so  acquired  by 
making  a  declaration  of  alienage  before  a  justice  of 
peace.  8o,  also,  any  person  who  is  a  natural -bom 
British  subject  (a  foreigner  bom  in  England  for 
example),  but  who  at  the  timo  of  Ida  birth  wm  by 
the  law  of  nny  foreign  state  a  subject  of  such  state, 
may,  if  of  full  age,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage^ 
and  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  lUie  same  p>ower 
is  likewise  given  to  any  p*!r»tjn  bom  out  of  the 
British  domimons  whftse  father  ia  a  British  subject 
Any  natural-bom  Britiah  aubjeut  who  has  become  an 
alien  may  apply  fur  a  certificate  of  reodmissiou  to 
British  natiitnality,  ou  the  same  t^rms  as  tliose  pro- 
rided  for  aliens  in  generaL  Aliens  are  no  longer  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  otjuskting  half  of  aliens. 

ALIGAEH,  or  Amohur,  a  trmo  in  India*  in  the 
North-west  ProvinccH,  in  the  executive  district  of  the 
same  name,  53  miles  north  of  Agra,  Aligarh  is  a 
fortress,  the  town  being  Coel,  distant  about  2  miles, 
and  connected  with  ^garh  by  a  beautiful  avenue, 
It  was  anciently  a  place  of  importance,  being  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Ayini-Akbari, 
and  was  more  recently  one  of  Dowlet  Bao  Siudia's 
principal  depiHs  for  military  stores^  The  fort  is 
square^  with  round  bastions,  a  ditch,  and  glacis,  and 
a  single  entrance,  protected  by  a  strong  ravelin.  It 
waa  taken  in  1803  by  Coh  Perron,  a  French  officer 
commanding  a  portion  of  the  British  forces  nnder 
Lorti  Lake,  when  the  whole  district  was  added  to 
the  British  possessions.  Since  that  time  the  fort  has 
been  much  improved,  and  the  town  made  tho  station 
of  a  civil  and  judicial  establishmenL  Fop.  of  Coel 
in  1872.  48*403.  The  district  has  on  area  of  1964 
square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  1,073,333. 

AXiIGNMENT,  a  military  term,  signifying  the 
act  of  adjusting  to  a  straight  line,  or  the  state  of 
being  10  adjustMi 
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ALIMENT,  a  ttfia  wliicli  includes  eTerythin^ 
terving  as  nutriment  for  organized  beings.  In  ani' 
UiJilfl  uid  vegetables  we  can  obeerre  the  phenomena 
of  tlecotn(KMiitioQ  and  reprodDctioiL,  and  analvze  the 
Bubfttaucea  that  admmiiit«r  to  their  growth  ana  re|>air 
fliatincily.  GeneraHy^  however,  the  word  aLunent  ia 
iiBud  for  what  Berres  m  nutriment  to  animal  life.  It 
U  in  this  respect  a  subject  of  great  interest  for  the 
goologist.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  cdiment  of  mankind. — Man, 
It  is  Well  known,  derives  nourishment  both  from 
ftnlmal  and  veget  ible  sabstanccB.  Ho  eats  fruits, 
both  ripe  and  unripe,  roots,  leavear  flowen,  and  even 
the  pith  and  the  bark  of  cUfferent  plants,  many  dif* 
fer«ut  fJATta  of  aninuJa,  and  the  whole  of  some. 
CHniAte,  cugtom.  religion,  the  diiferent  degrees  of 
Want  and  of  eiviiixation,  giv^e  rise  to  an  innumerable 
divendtv  of  food  and  drink,  from  the  repast  of  the 
cannibal  Bavage  to  that  of  the  Pariman  ^cure  at  the 
Iftble  of  Very.  Some  nations  abhor  what  others  relkh, 
>  tod  great  want  oftisi  renders  acceptable  what^  under 
i  Other  oircumstaaoes,  would  haTs  exdted  the  greatest 
idis^nMt  The  flesh  of  dogs  is  oommooly  eaiea  in 
I  China.  Locusts  are  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  Africa^ 
and  thA  nsgnies  on  the  oosst  ol  Guinea  rsHsh  tizszdsi 
nlot^  tftAik  snakei^ caterpiUan^  and o^MrraplilQs  and 
WQfOUL  TIm  Otomaoi^  a  tribe  of  Amerieaa  Indiana. 
mnU  b^  Humboldl  to  ooUaci  a  kind  of  clay  to  eat 
in  tlM  nfaiy  aMsaiL 

AH  kinds  of  aliment  must  contain  nntrituxiB  sob- 
itaDm,  whioh,  bein^  extracted  by  the  act  of  diges^ 
Hon.  cnlsn  tha  bloodl,  and  effecta'by  asaimilatkm  the 
npKT  III  tha  ho4y,  (See  Ncrsnios.)  Aliaoatary 
■iitlw;  tbwcfugg^  most  be  siiiular  to  aniinal  aob- 
aliEM^  or  transanutalile  into  sndu  In  tins  respect 
allBMnlafy  substaaoes  differ  tram  m«dkines»  beeauae 
lbs  latter  retain  tbdz  p^toliar  qnaUtiflS  in  s|nl«  of 
Ihaoivansof  d%aition»  and  will  not  iBBiilslB  wilfc 
9km  aJaal  snhstonoa,  bnt  aei  aaii 
•srviar  ^  «»i^  *^  nolivity  of 
iffslitti  ol  Iha  bodtf ,  All  aU 
isiMf^  l^sisfmi^  hm  ooHMed  fn  a 
4t^midmM^mK^wUdknM^jr 
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but  albuminous  snbetanees  eamiot  d»  so 
being  first  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  i 
(in  the  stomach  and  intestines),  aad  itareb  1 
converted  into  sugar  (by  the  action  of  the  mlbai 
pancreatic  jaic4?K     One  of  the  objecls  of  o(  ** 
to  make  our  foc»d  more  susceptible  of  tho  ( 
of  the  masticatory  and  digestive  fluids. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  nu 
substances  that  are  taken  into  the  system  and  < 
the  blood  depends  upon  their  chemical 
The  albuminous  substances  are  the  most  ! 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  material  by  i 
the  constant  waste  of  the  body  is  repaiM»  1  ' 
they  are  called  by  Liebig  the 
But  a  part  of  the  operation  of  albfamiBCMM  ail 
may  be  performed  equally  weU,  and  al  las  i 
anitrogenons  subatanoes,  that  pax%  being  the  i 
tenanoe  cf  the  temperature  of  the  body.  As  ii| 
known,  the  tempetrntofe  of  warm-blooded  i 
considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  lei 
of  the  Burroonding  air,  in  man  about  08**  F« 
the  uniformity  of  this  temperature  is  mainl 
the  heat  which  is  set  free  by  the  c^iemicsl  _ 
(of  ozidaliDn)  which  go  on  within  the  liody. 
theaa  processes  take  plsoa  aa  w«ll  wi&  aailn 
aswJtnnikogenooss^TwtaTMy  ThefoRDVi 
preferable  to  the  latter  £or  the  Iceeping  vpjt  i 
prooesaes,  inaamn^  as  they  do  not  rsqmf«  t 
digested  before  fulfilling  that  fuociioa,  and  Ihif  j 
henoa  oallad  the  heat-givers.  The  best  haal-glir 
fsL     Antmitimia  mAt±^f*  ara  not  only  the  StiNm 

formen  ol  the  body;  they  also  supply  the  ^^adNj 
the  oj^fen,  iitMimwh  m  it  Is  of  snch  ttsT 
the  hkod  fiorpoBcki  are  fonaed     Uss 
Mood  coffpoacka  an  animal  posswaapn,  flie  mows 
can  it  tska  into  its  systeni,  and  the  mo 
ispdl J  can  it  csny  on  11m  fnoem  of  « 
defvelop  hcniL     Now  only  a  pert  of 

dsidlflMd  fives  away  into  the  cni! ■■(irfl 

mSmaS;  oonHim-  part  is  trasMJona 
(In  t^  miiirfiii)  into  medianies 

•nuiliogWMiQg  sjticlea  of  tool  | 
J  hsoi  hoi  alB»  woric,  bat  ^y  ' 


ilanhnltl^Otaloi 
nooo  eotftf,  and 


idiodbi 


sino^  I  d^prtipa  obihb  a  oi 


of«sj< 
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bsi  In  Hm  h^%  i«M  n  fovl^ 

Kmli  ss^  afcmrf—  oribsti 


^  «so 


aOliim  sf  &e  J^firtiMs  ocfiH^  wmd  fM 

<*  ■  I     *  ^  «■  •JtF  ^^  «*^  ^^^ 
ho^^  wUift  k  «o^  s^yUbL  a^  k  sn 
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bt  mixed  a|>  with  &  oertiiln  quMitity  of  innooetit  sub* 
»  affording  no  nonrishinent^  to  fill  tho  atomack, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  miuiy  people  injure 
■  hesalth  hj  t«king  too  much  nutritious  food.  In 
tbs  C4fl4  the  natritiona  pftiti  which  c»nnot  be  dis- 
nUed  act  predjelj  like  food  which  ia  in  itself  in* 
difertlblfi.  (See  Digestion.)  Man  ia  htted  to 
dnm  mrarithment  both  from  animal  jind  Te|,'^et&>ile 
•l&De&t^  but  can  lire  excluiively  on  either,  Anim^ 
food  most  readily  augments  the  solid  parta  of  the 
hlood,  the  fibrin,  and  therefore  the  stren^h  of  the 
nascDlar  system,  but  dispoeea  the  body  at  the  same 
tnie  to  intlammatory,  putrid,  aud  Bcorbuttc  diaeaaet. 
Ob  tbe  coatnu%%  ve^'xt&ble  focki  renders  the  blood 
Jlg^itar  and  more  liquid,  but  forma  weak  hbrea,  and 
difpnces  the  ayiFtem  to  the  diaeaaei  which  apring  from 
laefalflsieaa.  The  n^tiiins  of  ^e  North  incline  geue- 
fally  more  to  animal  aliments;  thoee  of  the  South, 
and  the  orieiital%  more  to  Tegetable.  These  latter 
are  generallj  simpler  In  their  diet  than  the  former, 
wImd  the^  taste  has  not  been  comipted  by  Inxnrioua 
mdidgaioe.  Some  tribea  in  the  Eaat,  and  the  caste 
of  Bmhmana  in  India,  lire  entirely  on  regetable  food. 
The  Enbabitants  of  the  rooet  northern  regions  live 
ahaosi  entirely  npon  animal  food,  and  very  lar^y 
m  fat  on  aocount  of  its  heat-giving  property.  They 
•carodT  ever  partake  ot  any  vegetable  Babstance,  at 
kssi  dtmng  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  See 
Adcltkration  and  Dnrrmcs. 

AUMKNTARY  CANAL,  a  oommon  name  given 
to  the  cEsciphagua^  stomach,  and  inteatines  of  animals. 
Set  (EaoFUAGCTS^  iKTEsniTE,  and  Stomach. 

ALIMONT,  in  law,  tho  alluwanee  to  which  a 
vnoaa  is  entitled  while  a  matrimooM  auit  ia  pend- 
fag  bstwieen  her  and  her  huabaud,  or  after  a  le^^il 
mtat&m.  from  her  huabandf  not  occasioned  by 
•daltery  or  elopement  on  her  part.  The  allowanoe 
in  the  latter  case  may  be  either  a  grosa  or  an  annual 
,  wn,  and  the  court  may  order  it  to  be  paid  either  to 
^  lbs  wmiaa  herself  or  a  trustee. 

ALIQUOT  PART  ia  auch  part  of  a  number  ae 

\  wiU  divide  and  measure  it  exactly  without  any  tv- 

ii»ainder.     For  instance,  2  ia  an  aliquot  part  of  4, 

30(12,  and  4  of  20, 

ALISMACE^-E,   the  water -plantain   family,   a 

,  Si^Ril  order  of  endogenoua  plants,  tho  members  of 

wtikii  are  herbaceous,  annua!   or  perennial;    witii 

^~'eiilo  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  hermaphrodite 

df  vmsexual)  flowera,  disposed  in  apikeR^  psimcleK, 

iSBaMBL     They  are  floating  or  marsh  plants,  and 

\  aiuj  have  edible  fleshy  rimomes^    They  are  found 

I  itaUooontries,  bnt  especially  in  Europe  and  North 

Aauarica,  where  their  rather  brilliant  flower*  adorn 

tte  poola  and  streama.     The  principal  genera  are 

^Uima  ^water-plantain)  and  Sagiitaria  (arrow^grasa). 

ALISON,  Abchibald,  a  theologian  and  leatheti- 

«1  writer,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1757;  died  there 

May  17, 1S39,     He  studied  firat  at  Glasgow,  where 

*»  ohiaiaed  an  exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

He  afterwards  entered  the  English  Church,  obtained 

^^h^  in  it  to  the  value  of  o^ut  £800,  and  finally 

(UOO)  lettled  aa  the  minister  of  an  Episcopal  chapel 

^  EdisbuTgh,  where  he  U?ed  in  the  intimacy  of  its 

Mt  diitingnished  Uterarr  characters,  and  was  much 

*™ii«d  as  a  preacher.    Be  is  known  chiefly  as  the 

**ft<»  of  two  vcdimus  of  sermons,  romarkablo  for 

Dee  of  their  style,  and  a  work  entitled  Essays 

ffatoie  and  Principles  of  Taste  (1790),  which 

i  knoiK'n  till  a  laudatory  article  in  the  Edin- 

|h  Eeriew  brooght  it  into  notice.    In  these  essays 

°|]^  words  of  Jeffrey)  'maintain a  that  all  beauty, 

',  that  all  the  beaoty  of  material  objects, 

^KXk  the  associations  that  may  have  con* 

them  with  the  ordinary  af  ections  d  our 


ALISON,  Sm  Archibald,  a  man  of  eminence  as 
a  lawyer  and  an  author,  vvaa  born  at  Kenley  in  Shrt>p- 
ahire,  December  *2i»,  1792,  and  died  of  bronchitis. 
May  23,  1867,  at  liia  seat  of  Fewwil  Houae,  near 
Glasgow.  He  was  tho  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Archi* 
bald  Alison  (see  preceding  article),  and  his  wifo 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  PnSesaor  Grttj^ory  of  Edin- 
bnpgk  His  ifather  having  in  180U  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Cowgate  Episcopal  church,  Alison 
beimme  a  student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  carried  ofT  the  highest  honours  in  Greek  and 
mathematics.  In  1814  he  was  arimitted  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  but  epeut  the  next  eight  yeara  in  continental 
travel,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  excit- 
ing events  which  he  has  described.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  advocate-depute,  which  post  he  held 
till  183U.  During  this  period  he  was  constantly 
amassing  and  arranging  the  materials  for  hia  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  which  ap- 
peared at  Edinburgh  in  IS32,  and  is  a  standard 
authority  both  at  bonie  and  abroad.  In  183:i  he 
issued  a  supplement  to  this  work — The  Practii"©  of 
the  Criminal  Law.  He  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
I«anarkahire  in  1834;  in  IS 45  he  was  elected  Lord- 
rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1851 
a  like  honour  was  oonfsirred  upon  him  by  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  Derby  admini* 
atration  conferred  a  baronetcy  upon  him  in  1 852,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  received  tho  title  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford.  His  magnum  opua — The  Hiatory  of 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815  was  first  issued  in  ten 
vol  a.  1833-42.  Ho  sulysequently  brought  down  the 
narratdve  to  1S52,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  second 
French  Empire.  This  work  displaya  great  industry 
and  research,  is  generally  candid  and  accurate,  but 
ia  open  to  the  charge  at  once  of  prolixity  and  dry- 
ness. Its  [^wpularity,  however,  has  been  iomienae, 
aa  it  filled  a  void  in  our  historical  literature,  and 
edition  after  edition  has  lieen  called  for  both  in 
Britain  and  America;  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Arabic,  Hinduatanl,  kc.  lUong 
vnih  this  wi>rk  mu^t  Iwi  mentiiincd  an  Atlas  to 
Alison's  Hiiitury  of  Europe,  illuBtrating  in  a  series 
of  IDO  maps  and  pkns  the  campaigns,  battles,  and 
sieges  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  hiatory 
(London,  1847-48).  Among  Sir  Archibald  AHaou' a 
other  production 8  are — Princtples  of  Population  in 
Relation  to  the  Welfare  of  Humanity;  Free-trade 
and  Protection;  England  in  1815  and  1845;  IJfe  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  shortly  bofore  hia 
last  illness  he  was  raigaged  upon  a  Life  of  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

ALIWAL,  a  village  in  the  Panjab,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Hatlej,  about  20  miles  wtwt  liy  nmrth  <\i 
Ludhiana.  It  hfw  become  celebrated  f  n^m  a  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  January  28,  1846,  be- 
tween the  SIkha  and  a  British  army,  the  formt?r 
commanded  by  Sirdar  litinjeet  Sing,  and  the  1  utter 
by  Sir  Harry  8mitk  The  Sikh  force—over  20,000 
men — was  double  the  number  of  the  British,  an<i 
their  artillery  was  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
battle,  which  lasted  three  hours,  or  from  10  a.m.  to 
1  P.M.,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  who 
lost  between  5000  and  6000  men,  together  with  their 
whole  park  of  artillery. 

ALIZAtllNE,  a  auhstance  contained  In  the 
madder  root^  and  largely  used  in  dyeing  red  a  of  vari« 
o^UB  shades.  Formerly  DiAdder-rt>t:it  was  largely 
employed  as  a  dye -stuff,  its  capability  of  dyeing 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  alimrino; 
bat  of  late  yeara  the  use  of  the  root  haa  been  almost 
Buperseded  by  the  employment  of  alizarine  itself, 
prepared  artificially  from  one  of  the  constituents  of 
coal 'tar.  Among  the  heavier  portions  of  coal-tar  a 
solid  body  is  found  called  authracene  (which  see) 
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Thlf*  eulietance  {b  n  bydrocarbon,  having  the  formula. 
Ci^Hto;  by  cxiJation'it  yields  n  Ixuly  called  anthra.- 
quinone,  C,|  H*  Oj,  which  can  he  converted  into 
flibromxmthrjtquiiKJue^  C^^H<^B^lOa.  By  heating 
dtbromanthraquinone  with  an  alkali  hroudue  U  re- 
|ilati«d  by  the  j^roup  (O  H)  and  alizarine  (Ci+HtO^)  m 
produceiL  Other  procesaes  are  alao  in  uae  for  the 
00 n version  of  anthracene  into  alizarine. 

Alizarine  forma  yellow iah-red  piiHinatic  cryitals, 
which  may  l>e  eublimed  without  decoiufK^siticmi.  It 
la  nearly  insoluble  in  cold^  but  is  dissolved  to  a  small 
V'Xtent  by  hoiliog  water;  it  ia  readily  Boluble  in  alco' 
hoi  and  ether.  Alizarine  is  posHessed  of  exoeetlingly 
tttrong;  tinctorial  power*. 

The  following  numbers,  representing  the  average 
annual  imports  of  utadder  before  1868,  and  the 
import*  in  1875  and  1880,  after  the  discovery  of 
artificial  alixariive,  show  to  what  a  small  figure  the 
trade  in  the  rot^t  hu»  fallou  : 

11^50-68.    J87S.    18S0. 
Toiui  of  mtLiddtir  iniport4;d 1{^,20'J  , .  501-4  . .  610. 

ALKALL  This  name  was  originally  applied  to 
the  Bolable  part  of  the  athea  of  certain  plants,  ^ym' 
ctally  of  »ea-weedii.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Arabian  Kali^  the  rtame  of  a  plant  the  aahea  of  which 
were  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
eubettmoe.  When  plant  aithes  are  extracted  with  water, 
And  the  liquid  is  evnpomted«  a  residue  is  obtained 
which  efferveaoes  w  h  en  addc<l  to  an  add .  For  Ion  g  thii 
p«^»erty  of  effervcacence  with  aclda  was  regarded  aa 
ailtincti%'e  of  alkali,  no  attempt  being  made  to  difl- 
tioguiAh  between  Buhstaucea  haviog  this  property  in 
eommon.  In  the  eig^hteenth  century  it  was  ahown  that 
eeveral  dlatuict  milMstancca  exhibited  this  property, 
and  from  thia  time  dates  the  diviaifm  of  alkali  into 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  volatile  alJtalt,  or^  as  we  now 
call  them,  }>otash,  aoda,  and  ammonia.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1755  that  the  term  alkali  waa  strictly 
defined,  and  the  eusentaal  difi'erenoea  between,  sub- 
stances hitherto  euppoeed  to  be  the  same  ix^inted 
out  It  is  to  Dr.  Joseph  Black  that  we  owe  this 
tntroduction  of  preckion  into  the  (.hemical  knowledge 
which  existed  in  a  scarce  defined  form.  It  waa  by  the 
eajeful  employment  of  quantitative  research  that 
Black  established  the  eaaential  elharacteristica  of  an 
alkali.  Black  found  that  when  a  given  weight  of  mftf/- 
ficj^ia  alba  (unbumed  magnesia)  u  strongly  heated  it 
decreases  in  weighty  and  that  the  residue  no  longer 
effervesces  when  added  to  an  acid,  but  dissolvei 
qnietty  in  the  aeid.  He  found  further  that  if  to  this 
aolutioD  of  ma{fm8ia  ttsta  (burned  ma^eaia)  in  acid 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  (then  known  as 
raild  of  kali)  he  added,  a  precipitate  is  formed^  and 
that  the  weight  of  this  precipitate  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  magneaia  alba  originally  em- 
ployed. Piirtherp  ho  found  that  this  precipitate 
poeaesaes  all  the  pn>perb'ea  of  magneaia  idba;  hence 
he  concluded  that  in  the  burning  of  magnesia  alba 
something  is  given  off  wbicli  may  be  restored  by 
acting  on  the  burned  magneaia  by  naild  ttlkaU,  and 
that  it  is  this  something  which  bestows  on  the  mag- 
nesia alba  its  ) property  of  efferveadng  with  acids. 
Block  rIbo  noticed  that  magnesia  uata  waa  pos- 
sessed of  marked  caustic  properties  which  it  did  not 
share  with  unbumed  magnesia.  Following  from  the 
njsulta  of  this  inquiry,  a  definition  has  been  adopted 
for  the  teim  alkaU  so  as  to  include  substances  having 
the  following  general  properties: — 1,  Solubility  in 
water;  S,  power  ci  completely  neutralizing  all  adds; 
Ef  possession  of  cactstic  or  corroding  action  on  vege> 
table  and  animal  enbstanoea  when  in  aqueous  aolu' 
tiou;  4,  power  of  changing  the  colour  of  many  vege- 
table Bubstancea;  6,  power  of  precipitating  the  heavy 
metals  from  most  of  their  acid  solutions  in  the  form 
of  hydrates  or  oxides. 


Certain  substances  which  poneH  some  of  tlMM 
properties  in  a  alight  degree  are  twined  aliiaikii 
earths.  The  principal  of  these  are  lime,  haryts,  lad 
strantia.  The  alkalies  proper  are  potaah,  soda*  btla% 
and  ammonia. 

ALIwVLIMETER,  an  ingtnimeut  for  saoertMiK 
ing  the  quantity  of  free  alkali  in  any  impure  v^' 
men,  as  in  the  potaahea  of  commercei.  These,  Undsi 
the  carbonate  of  potoah,  of  which  they  pTindjisQt 
consist,  nsually  contain  a  portion  of  foreign  isjjbi,  m 
sulphate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  *ft  the  ins 
worth  of  the  sulwtance,  or  price  for  whidi  ll  im0A 
to  sell,  dei>ead8  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  oarbdnsK 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  measore  it  accmalelj 
by  some  easy  process.  This  process  depends  m  Ifaa 
neutralization  of  the  alkali  by  on  acui  of  kmnrs 
strength,  the  point  of  neutrallzatioa  being  detennianl 
by  the  fact  that  neutral  liquids  are  without  actiiAOB 
either  red  or  blue  litmus  sfdution.  The  alkalinuAer 
is  merely  a  graduated  tube  furnished  ii-ith  a  atofKwk 
at  the  lower  extremity,  from  which  the  standard  add 
ia  dropped  into  the  slkaline  liqttid.  A  proccsi  of 
neutrjvlixation,  exactly  the  same  in  principle,  may  U 
employed  to  test  the  strength  of  adds. 

ALKALOIDS,     In  the  early  part  of  the  pteseot 
century  a  subetance  was  disoovered  in  ofdiua.  as 
alcoholic  solution  of  which  possessed  certain  of  ihosi 
properties  regarded  as  characteristics  of   alkalis. 
ThuB,  vegetable  colours  were  acted  upon  by  tht 
alcoholic  liquid  in  a  manner  Bomewhat  limihir  to  ibct 
in  wbich  they  were  affected  by  alkaliesi     Acid»we» 
neutralized   by  this  liquid  with  the  foraulloo  oi 
definite  salts,  &a     llie  au1»6tance  thus  oblailisdinf 
called  an  alialotd  (like  an  alkali).     Fhim  tine  Is 
time  other  substances  of  a  somewhat  similsr  Hilnfs 
\\  ere  dL^covered  in  various  plants,  and  these  wten  all 
grouped  together  under  the  dass  of  alkaloidii*   Ws 
now  know  of  very  many  of  those  snhstaaoes;  sons 
of  them  have  been  produced  artificially,  otheci  hsvs 
only  as  yet  been  prepared  from  plants.    The  )ffo< 
pertiea  of  these  substances  present  a  gradatiim  frrss 
those  which  distinguish  the  true  alkalies  to  ethm 
which  are  far  removed  therefrom,     lite  out  im- 
perty  p(«ae8sc<l   by   all   in  common   is  tl. 
of  combining  directly  with  acids  to  form  *ili- 
are  crystalline,  and  generally  soluble  in  water.    Ii» 
alkaloids  generally,  but  not  invariably,  coatiia  uitio' 
gen.    They  may  usually — so  far  as  we  knev  a&f 
thing  of  their  true  composition — be  n^;sidsd  • 
substances  built  up  on  the  type  ol  ammonia,  i&iiikb 
the  hydrogen  is  partly  or  altogether  replaocd  ^ 
radicles  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  caiW 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 

ALKAHET,  a  dyeing  drug,  the  berk  of  the  nwl 
of  the  Ant'hum  or  Alkanna  tineiona,  a  plant  bekisf 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Boraginaceae^  with  downj 
and  spear- ah  aped  leaves,  and  dusters  of  small  poxpil 
or  reddish  flowers.  This  plant  is  eometimea  aiJti* 
vated  m  Britain,  but  by  far  the  greater  portira  d 
the  alkmiet  here  used  is  imported  either  fjtmtlbf 
Levant  or  from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Montfiellicf 
in  Fn^nce.  Alkanet  imparts  a  fine  deejj^iv  ^ 
to  all  unctuoua  subatauces  and  to  spirit  of  a' 
it  tinges  water  with  a  dull  brownisb  hue.  l^  l«.- 
use  is  for  the  ccdouring  of  oils,  plasters,  Up-sslv^oio^ 
fections,  &c.  It  is  likewise  employed  Inoomptaitiaia 
for  rul»bing  and  giving  colour  to  mahogany  fomitum 
Wax  tinged  with  alkanet,  and  applied  to  the  foffsn 
of  warm  marble,  ataius  it  fieah-colour,  and  finks  det^ 
into  the  atone.  It  ia  also  uaed  tti  colour  sfitiriom 
port-wine. 

ALKERJhlES,  the  name  of  a  very  agnMm  bnl 
highly  intoxicating  table  liquor,  whi<di  it  jHVptfsi] 
and  in  common  use  at  Naples.  It  is  of  ft  fins  rsd 
colour,  which  it  derives  from  the  kcmua,  sfl  aasael 
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$mad  In  grmt  aSbaDdanot  <m  ft  tpectei  of  eyergreen 
tAiQmrtwi  ro^eifrrti)  wiiich  grow«  in  many  pitfts  of 
forofe.  The  Honor  u  the  product  of  the  distiUation 
if  iniBfittlQii  d  Dfty  leaves^  muce,  nutmeg,  dnnsimon, 
mi  ebta^  to  wliick  are  added  lugar  and  the  colour- 
%  mailer  after  the  distiliattoEi, 

ILKMAAK,  a  to^m  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 

fminM  of  Xorth  Holland,  on  the  North  HoUiwd 

final,  aail  20  miles  n.n.w.  of  Amgterdjum     It  is 

imalarijf  built,  and   has  been  inttch  improved  in 

mnranoe  by  the  oonversioa  of  its  ramparts  into 

wqpaiit  poblic  walkii.     Its  finest  public  buildingi  are 

like  dittrclk  of  St  Lawrence  and  a  richly  decorated 

Gothic  iown-boustt.   It  has  mannf actunsa  of  aalt^  sail- 

dodi,  iiCf  and  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle,  com, 

Itttter,  and  cheese,  for  the  last  of  which  it  is  one  of 

Ihi  largest  marketa  in  Earopo.     The  inont  interest- 

Bl*  in  iti  history  aru  its  suceeskiifiil  defiance 

tiM  Duke  of  Alva  id  irj73,  and  the  inventioD 

ilik-weAving   by   ii   native  citiien,  Paschior 

llgrti,  in  l^^fi.     Al)out  2^  milui  to  the  west 

die  ciLhiK-  iif  the  coutitA  of  Kgiuont,  destroyed 

^tl  Pop.  9465. 

AL  Stse  KoKAi«\ 

ALL  A  i^i:E\"E  is  the  proper  designation  of  the 
thnr  of  a  piece  of  music  in  which  the  breve  is  equal 
U  a  ecmibreve  in  |  time,  and  is  to  be  played  in  a 
ttM^menl  of  twice  the  usual  rapidity;  so  that  a  breve 
ii  (laved  aa  fast  as  a  semibreve,  a  semibreve  as  fast 
«iasii«im«  and  ao  on.  It  is  usual,  in  this  mode  of 
tttti^eo  prefix  to  tbe  piece  a  designation  that  resem- 
Us  a  C  with  a  perpendicular  line  through  it,  but  ia 
iBlended  to  represent  a  drcle  biM!cted;  sometimes 
t^  ^  -  .-  1 .,  ,..  .  ,,,.  J  ii  1^^  however,  distinct 
Iri^T.  ,  which  is  also  often  called  aJUa 

Att'  I  ,  the  expresmon  alia  citpelJa  is 

**iUiiiiS  i»»ed;  by  which  phrase  is  meant,  that 
Ibl^^  the  notes  in  their  proportional  inagniiude  are 
fttwikeas  in  tbe  ancient  psahn-tnne,  jet  they  are 
ml  to  be  ^'i^en  in  the  choral  style  as  simg  by  tlie 
nipsgatuju,  but  more  lively^  as  in  usual  in  the  chapel 

ALLAH,  ttr  Allah^  in  Arabio»  the  niune  of  God, 
lb«(7i!»k»r  of  all  nature,  of  whom  Mohammed  says 
ieii  tbe  only  being  who  derives  his  existence  from 
MamAi,  mod  baa  no  equal.     All  creatureti  are  made 
llf  him.     Ue  ia  lord  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
Mid  Mohammed  inculcates  obedience  to 
tile  tmm  true  God,  the  Author  of  his  religion. 
iffd  ii  corapoanded  of  tbe  article  al,  and  the 
ViDrd  £tah,  which  signifies  Hhe  Adored'  and  'the 
4donkbl*»*  and  is  synonymous  with  the  singular  of 
1^  Hebrew  word  Elokivk.     AUak  JUAar  (God  is 
^mat^  is  a  Mohammedan  war-cry. 

fcA].T  'Mr !'  Mr    -       ,  ient  city  of  Indhi,  capital 
td  3L  !  the  same  name,  as  well 

Mof  u       -        -  1  -  .     xli-west  Provincesi  70  miles 
iMfe  of  BeB9f««.     It  was  originally  buUt  of  brick, 
Hfapv  ooDsSsto  chiefly  of  mud  houses.    An  English 
jlAvb  nameil  Canningstown,  which  is  now  rapidly 
liiiBg,  ba«,  cif  oonney  more  of  a  European  aspect. 
Arr*^jF  the  mnarkable  buildings  of  Allahabad  ore  a 
liBgVlriaigllUrfortt  occupying  a  point  of  land  formed 
'^^^^hb  jutraon  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  and  con- 
^^^^Kw  th«  remains  ul  an  ancient  palace,  and  now 
^^^^^Ke  burracks,  kc.;  tbe  mausoleum  and  garden 
^^^^^pcMiru.  tbe  tomb  bdng  a  handsome  domed  build- 
^^^^Hlnd   lw(%  other  mauBoleoma;   the  government 
j^^HBK  nasi  (»furt«;  the  Itoman  Catholic  cathedral; 
IIm  OfOlTBl  CoUeg«  founded  in  1874,  intciuknl  to  be 
tiba  dilrf  iKlQcational  establishment  of  the  north-west 
gMotinoei;    the    Mayo    Memoriid    mid    town-halL 
d  is  one   of  the  chief  resorts  of  Hindu 
who  come  partly  to  visit  a  sacred  cave  under 
Sfitum  temple  (whence  it  is  said  there  is 


a  sabterranean  paaaage  to  Benares  70  miles  distant), 
but  chiefly  to  have  their  sins  woahed  away  by  bath- 
ing  in  the  waters  of  tbe  sacred  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jamna  at  their  junction,  where  believers  see  a  third 
river,  the  Samawati  (which  ia  in  reality  lost  in  the 
sands  at  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Allahabad) 
mingle  its  curreut  with  those  of  the  other  two.  A 
great  fair  ia  held  en  the  Hth  of  December,  and  is 
much  attended  by  pilgrims.  There  are  hardly  iiny 
manufactures.  Allahabad  fontis  a  junction  in  the 
railway  system  between  Bengal  and  Central  Indi^ 
and  its  trade  has  of  late  years  revived,  and  is  rapidly 
iMcreaainiff.  Pop.  in  1  SSI,  including  cftntonmentsanid 
dvil  fetations,  150,378. — The  divialon  of  Allahabad 
contains  the  district*  of  Cawnpur,  Futtehpur,  Hamir- 
pur,  Bandfl,  Jaunimr,  and  Allahaba«l.  The  area  is 
13,422  aquaro  milcH.  The  agriculture  of  the  di\ision 
ia  greatly  promoted  by  a  canal  310  roiies  hmg,  con- 
necting the  Clangcj}  and  the  Jamna.  Pop;  5,468,955. 
— The  district  of  Allahabad  contains  an  area  of  2747 
square  miles.  About  tive-Bi]cthi  of  the  whole  surface 
is  under  ctdtivation,  the  principal  crops  being  rice, 
pulse,  wheat,  tobacco,  &-c.     Fop.  lj396,l!4L 

ALLAN,  D AVI II,  a  Scottish  historical  painter,  ws* 
bom  at  AlJoa,  February  13,  1744.  Some  early 
efforta  of  his  j^ienina  having  attracted  attention^  he  was 
sent  in  1755  to  the  ^leaars.  Foulis's  aca«iemy  of  paint- 
ing and  engraving  in  Glasgow,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  In  1764  tbe  liberality  of  stune  friends 
enabled  hun  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  passed  sixteen 
yeftrs  in  pursuing  hts  studies,  and  copying  the  remains 
of  antiquity  and  the  old  masters.  Wliilc  at  Borne, 
in  1773,  he  reoeired  a  gold  medal,  given  l>y  the  Society 
of  St  Luke  for  the  best  specimeu  of  historical  com- 
position. On  hia  return  from  Italy  he  resided  for 
two  years  in  Ijondon  (1777-79),  but  finally  ewtab- 
Hshed  himself  at  Kdinburgh.  where  he  succeeded 
Runciman  as  moiiter  of  the  Trustees*  Academy,  and 
died  August  0,  1796.  His  illustrations  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  the  Cottars  Saturday  Night,  and  other 
sketches  of  rustio  life  and  manners  in  8cntlaud,  in 
aquatinto^  obtained  for  him  the  namo  of  the  *  Scottish 
Hogarth.'  His  principal  painting  is  the  Iletum  of 
the  Prodijj^al  Son.  The  subject  of  hia  prize  composi- 
tion, which  is  much  admired,  is  the  C^rigin  of  Point- 
ing. Hia  principsl  talent  lay  in  droll  or  humorous 
expression. 

ALLAN,  Sm  WrLT,iAM,  a  diRtingiiiahed  Scottish 
artist,  bom  at  Kdinburgb  in  1782.  After  attending 
the  High  Schmd  he  was  placed  for  some  time  with 
a  coach-painter,  and  in  this  cafiacity  he  exhibited  so 
much  talent  that  he  was  received  into  the  Trustees' 
Academy,  where  he  had  Willde  as  his  fellow- 
student.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  London  and 
became  a  student  of  the  Hoyal  Academy.  His  first 
pictures  attracted  little  attention,  and  Allan,  resolv- 
ing to  try  libi  fortune  abroad,  proceeded  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  ten  years, 
making  occasional  excurrions  to  distant  parts  of 
Eussia,  and  journeying  even  as  for  aa  Tortary  and 
the  shores  of  the  Block  Sea.  In  IB14  he  returned 
to  Scothuad,  and  publicly  exhibited  bis  numerous 
sketches  and  several  tinished  pictures  of  tbe  aoenen 
mad  costume  of  these  distant  regions.  From  their 
novelty  and  high  style  of  art  they  attrncted  much 
attention,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
one  of  the  large  pictures  (Circassian  Captives)  wa« 
purchased  by  100  gentlemen,  who  aubscribed  ten 
guineas  each;  the  subscribers  then  drew  lots  for  it, 
and  it  fell  to  the  £arl  of  Wemyss.  From  this  time 
Allan's  reputation  was  made.  He  could  now  dis- 
pense iiith  the  ad  ventitious  aid  of  foreign  travel,  and 
turning  bis  attention  to  tbe  annals  of  his  native 
country  he  produced  these  historical  pieces  by  which 
be  is  best  known :  Kuojl  admunishing  Mary  Queen 
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of  Scotn,  Murder  of  tlie  Kegcnt  Murray,  Harder  of 
Axchbialiop  Sharp,  Partiog  of  Prince  Charles  Stunrt 
Mid  Flora  Macdonald,  &c  Latterly  bo  attempted 
bftttle  Boenea,  in  wliich  he  was  also  very  euDceaaf  iil ; 
as  the  Battle  of  Frestonpans,  Nekon  boarding  the 
San  Nicolna,  and  two  pictnren  of  the  battle  uf 
Waterloo,  one  of  which  waa  purchased  by  tLe  Duke 
of  WelliD^D.  In  the  meantime  he  had  gradually 
nsen  to  the  highest  distindtiona  in  bia  profession. 
In  1835  he  became  R.  A.,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  Scottish  Academy  In  1838;  in  1841  he  was 
appointed  to  ancceed  WUkie  m  her  majesty's  limiier 
for  Scotland;  and  in  1842  be  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  One  of  hi«  last  works  (Peter  the  Great 
teaching  his  Subjects  the  Art  of  Bhipbn tiding)  was 
»  commission  from  the  Emperor  of  Kusaia;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  large 
painting  of  the  Battle  of  Bannocdcbuxii.  He  died 
February  2:i,  1850, 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  wiueh  riaes  in  Lycominw 
ooTioty,  PemMylvania,  winds  through  the  south-west 
p«t  of  New  Yorkj  tnma  again  into  Pennaylvania^ 
flows  e4mth-weBt,  and  unitoa  with  tbt;  Monongahela 
at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  OhifK  It  i«  uavijBfable  f<>r 
small  steamers  for  nearly  200  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 
ALI.EGHAN  Y(or  Atka  lachtan  )  MOFNTjUKS, 
an  exteuaive  mountain  system  in  the  United  States 
of  Americft.  Commencing  in  the  northern  parta  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  it  traverses  the  Biabigt  of  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  ISraryland,  and 
Pemisylvania  to  New  York,  at  a  distance  from  the 
Athmtic  (to  which  it  mna  nearly  parallel)  of  50  to 
130  miles.  It  ejctends  through  ll"*  of  lat,  and  is 
from  60  to  200  miles  brood.  The  varlonii  ridges  of 
which  the  system  is  composed  are  kno^vu  by  the 
munes  of  the  Bine  Bidge,  North  Mcmntatn,  Jackson's 
Mountain,  Laurel  Mountain,  Cumberland  Mountain, 
Ate.  Between  theee  ridgea,  which  are  for  the  mo«t 
part  wooded  to  the  summit^  are  some  fertile  valleys, 
although  the  country  they  inclose  U  generally  rocky 
and  barren.  Their  mean  elevation  is  about  2500  Uet; 
but  in  Yancey  County,  Nortli  Carolina,  some  of  the 
peak*  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  The  Alleghany 
Motmtaina  divide  the  waters  that  tiow  into  the 
Atlantic  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi 
They  are  composed  mainly  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  and 
clay-slate,  and  primary  limestone,  and  are  generally 
doibed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation ;  their  west  slo^ie 
IB  ooDBidered  one  of  the  6nest  coimtriea  in  the  United 
States.  ITio  aoeuery  in  i)ictare*que.  The  vegetation 
is  different  on  the  two  sides ^  the  locuet-^^e,  Cana- 
dian poplar,  Hibiscus,  and  Hydrangea  are  most  com- 
mon on  the  west  side;  the  American  chestnut  and 
Kalmiaa  are  sn  numerous  on  the  Atlantic  side  aa  to 
give  a  diatinctive  character  to  the  flora. 

ALLEGLANCE  (from  a»^re,  tobind),  according 
to  Blackatone,  is  'the  tie  or  li^amai  which  binds  the 
subject  to  the  sovereign  in  return  for  that  protection 
which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subject,'  or,  generally, 
the  obedience  which  every  subject  or  citizen  owes  to 
the  government  of  hia  country^  It  used  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  English  law  that  natural*born  sub- 
jeds  owe  an  allegiance  which  is  intrinsic  and  per- 
petual,  and  which  cannot  be  divested  by  any  act  of 
their  own;  but  thii  la  no  longer  the  case.  (See 
Ajjens.)  Aliens  also  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  so  long  as  they  reside 
in  British  territory.  A  usur^ker  in  undisturbed  poa- 
analon  of  the  crown  h  entitled  to  allegiance;  and 
thus  treaaona  against  Henry  VL  were  punished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  though  the  former  had,  by 
act  of  Parliament|  been  declared  a  usurper.     See 

ALLEGORY  (Greek,  from  alh,  something  else, 
and  otf'jrcutiiif  to  B}>eak),  a  fignrative  representation, 


in  which  the  signs  (words  or  forms)  signify  i 
thing  besides  their  literal  or  direct  meaaiog;  < 
meaning  being  oomplote  in  itself.  In  ri>etoncslk* 
gory  is  often  but  a  continued  siniOe.  PanUbi  ud 
fables  are  a  species  of  allegory,  for  ezanol^  ^ 
beautiful  parable  in  one  of  the  tales  in  IhiO  Aidbiii 
Nights,  in  which  the  three  religions,  the  Hdbyo- 
medan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  are  compared  to  tliree 
similar  rings,  bequeathed  to  three  brothen  by  ihm 
father.  Sometimes  whole  works  mn  aUsgoclcsl,  M 
Pteynard  the  Fox,  Spenser's  Fairia  Qneene.  and  Buh 
yan's  Pil^-rim's  Progress^  When  an  allegtory  li  IfcM 
continued  through  long  works  it  is  indispsossMt  to 
its  success  that  not  only  the  all^orioal  mesnta^ 
should  be  appropriate,  but  that  tbe  story  sboold  bans 
an  interest  of  its  own  in  the  direct  meaniiig  sput 
from  the  allegorical  signification.  There  ww  a  toe 
when  every  poem  was  taken  as  an  aUegorj;  e««o  sqi^ 
works  as  those  of  Arioste  and  Tasso  wen  U^mti 
from  their  true  meaning  and  noade  ti»  ytmfmtiiit 
goricol  pictures.  No  poet  has  made  use  of  •Dmf 
in  a  more  powerful  and  tmly  poe^oal  mamur  tttt  < 
the  great  Dante.  Allegory  is  often  naade  Qss  fi 
painting  and  sculpture  as  well  as  in  literature. 

AU^EGRI,  Gbeooeto,  a  singer  in  the  papsl  du 
and  coniaidered  to  this  day,  in  Italy^  one  of  the  1 
exceUent  composers  of  bis  time^  was  bom  si  E 
about  1580  (acoording  to  others  1590),  and  died  then 
about  1650.  He  was  a  scholar  of  NaninL  Hii 
Miserere,  one  of  the  most  snblime  and  deligiitfy 
works  of  human  art,  has  particulariiy  distiogdabed 
him.  It  hi  even  now  sung  yearly,  during  pasdoB- 
week,  in  the  Sistine  Chajml  at  Rome,  Its  subje^  ii 
the  fifty -seventh  {jsalm  (which  in  the  Latin  i 
begins  with  the  word  miserere),  and  is  compoi 
tn  o  choruses  in  five  and  in  four  part  barroimy. 
composition  was  once  esteemed  so  holy  that  wk 
ventured  to  transcribe  it  was  liable  to  exc 
tion.  In  1770  Mozart,  then  only  fourteen  ^ 
ti,gt^f  disregarded  this  prohibition,  and  after  tvehtth 
ing«  made  a  correct  ct>py  of  the  original  In  1171 
it  apfjeared  at  London,  engraved  under  Dr,  Bttrstfv'i 
8U|>erin tendency  Soon  after  (in  1773)  PopcCleiBtfit 
XIII.  prt^tieuted  the  King  of  EngUuid  withaet^ 
of  tbe  original. 

ALLEGRO,  an  Italian  word  signifying  gay.  »l 
osed  in  muaic  to  express  a  more  or  less  quick  nUe^ 
movement.  The  degrees  of  quickness  are  indkalsi 
by  additional  qualifying  words  or  by  derivalt*fin( 
the  word  attegro.  Thus  alUffrttto  or  jxwo  s£!(f* 
means  a  little  lively;  aUegnt  moderttt(\  rosuMdi^ 
pusto,  moderately  quick;  allegro  matMtcwo,  qiuislcbil 
with  dignity;  ailtfjro  astai  and  aUegro  niwi  terj 
quick;  allejro  con  brio  or  ron  /uooo,  with  fire  sM 
energy;  aileijrianmOf  with  the  utmost  rapidity*  /*« 
mlleffro  is  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  a  little  qiddut* 
Presto  is  held  to  indicate  a  still  quicker  psribrnMfttt 
than  aUeffra^  but  there  ia  usually  also  tins  diienitf 
between  presto  and  the  ftliegro  movements^  tiMt  lis 
former  demands  nothing  more  than  rapid  eseeDSi<S| 
wliile  the  latter  require  to  be  performed  withesfni^ 
sion  as  well  aa  quickness. 

ALLEIN,  Joseph,  the  author  of  a  popular reQgieii 
book  entitled^  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  8iaBfl% 
was  bom  at  Devizes  in  WUtshire  in  1^33;  ednesM 
at  Oxford;  became  minister  at  Taunton  in  Bomam^ 
shire  in  1655,  from  which  benefice  he  was  ejected  ^ 
nonconformity  in  1662.  He  waa  twice  imptbooel 
for  preaching  after  bis  ejectment,  fitst  in  164Sa0^ 
then  in  16G5.     He  died  in  November,  166^. 

ALLEIN,  RtCHARD,  a  Nonconformist  divme,  "bifB 
in  1611  at  Ditchet,  in  Somersetshire.  He  b«?caBM  1& 
1641  rector  of  Batcomb,  in  that  county,  where  he  ^ 
charged  his  clerical  duties  with  great  dUigenoa  ^* 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  tbe  Solemn  Ijea^ff^  ivi 
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•ml  wm  omplojred  ii»  an  MBvsiAni  to  the 

nets  afipointed  bj  PArliameat  for  ejecting 

minktero.     At  the  llestoration  he  was 

ire<Jl,  by  the  Act  of  XJnifarmity,  of  hi»  own  liviog 

C2) :  but  he  continued  to  preach  privately  in  the 

i  of  m  ffcstloouui  d  diatinctloa  in  the  neigbbom^ 

bood,  wiu>  bad  been  a  member  of  Parliftment    Tbla, 

\nSiag  oimtxmry  to  tbe  b&w^  subjected  him  to  a  short 

iinpffiennmeot»  and  he  waa  several  times  brought  up 

bifotv  tbe  maglBtrstes  to  receive  a  reprimand  for 

boldiiig  m  eoDVOiticle;  but  be  continned  to  persevere 

ktbe  Mune  ootixM  till  bk  death  in  168L     He  wrote 

fcrfenl  d«¥i]tiotiaI  works,  which  have  been  frequently 

nprittted,      Tbe  roost   celebrated   is   hi*i    Ymdieiie 

Fietatk,  or  a  Vindication  of  Grodlinesa  in  the  Greatest 

Strictneai  and  Spirituality. 

ALLKLtJIA.    See  Halleluta. 

ALIaEN,  Boa  or,  the  general  name  applied  to  a 

waaeraoM  series  of  bogs  in  Ire  land,  and  not,  aa  very 

feaeraUy  aoppoaed,  to  one  oontinuoiis  monus  of  great 

They  are  di«pened,  often  widely  apart,  with 

re  iracta  of  dry  cultivated  i*jil  between,  over  a 

liwd  bdi  of  bmd  stretehing  acro««  the  centre  of  the 

,  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Gal  way  on  the  south, 

•ad  from  Howth  Head  t^s  Sligo  on  the  north,  having 

I  m  breadth  of  al^uut  27  miles  at  the  cast  end  and 

14  S<)  it  tbe  west  extremity.    The  bogs,  however,  all 

I  Hi  aa  tbe  east  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  are,  for  the 

I  tm  p^  uf  that  kind  called  red  bog. 

ALLEX,  Joseph  W.,a]andacape  painter,  bom  in 
\^^  %i  Lambeth,  Surrey,  where  hia  father  was  a 
Kbootmaiftcr.  Intending  to  follow  the  same  profes- 
«um,  Alien  became  an  usher  at  Taunton,  but  mani-^ 
f«tia^  a  strong  taste  for  «rt»  be  returned  to  London, 
ia  tbe  hope  of  malntaiiung  himself  by  his  pencil.  At 
fiiilhe  WM  compelled  to  work  In  decorating  signs  and 
BiiBa&etariiig^  showy  paintings  for  picture -dcolerfi. 
Hfi  tben  turnod  his  attention  to  sc^nepainting  for 
I  tbitlMatres,  aad  after  being  some  time  employed  as 
I  to  Sttuifield  and  others,  be  obtained  the 
I  of  Tnindpal  scene-pointer  at  the  Olymifir;. 
Bit  bold  aiia  brilliant  style  contributed  much  to  the 
ntnm  of  that  eatablirimieot  under  tbe  management 
of  Hidaiiie  Veatris-,  but  although  compelled  to  paint 
in  tbis  ftyle  far  a  livelihood,  bia  forte  lay  in  the 
I  ttotbhd  delineation  of  quiet  pastoral  scenery,  Hia 
I  iMly  oQ'paintingB  were  generally  of  small  Bize^  and 
ttosj^  rendered  with  great  delicacy,  did  not  at  first 
kilCnet  iBoi^  Kttention  at  the  aunual  exhibitions  of 
^Itc^  Academy.  He  therefore  joined  the  newly- 
fBoadsd Society  of  Britieh  Artbtit,  of  which  he  became 
AtRiloQ]!  irapporter,  and  ultimo  to  ly  iti  secretary.  In 
ba  liter  i>icture«  he  returned  to  tbe  *  brilliant  effectt' 
io  wbicb  he  had  acquirefl  so  much  skill  as  a  scene- 
pHilta^  «ild  althoiQgh  his  landacapes  became  great 
CivoiiiHti  with  the  firize-holders  of  the  Art'Union, 
^y  w«re  inferior  to  his  earlier  productions  in  the 
•^sbef  qualities  of  the  arl  Alleu  died  of  diaeaae  of 
ti»tWt,  Augxtst  26,  1852. 

ALLEX^  Thomas,  an  eminent  mathematician,  bora 
^tlttoseter,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1542;  died  in  1*532, 
uv  itaditti  at  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Cnfle^  in  1565.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  waa 
Pjji  ]&  learned  retirement  at  Glouceister  Hall, 
y^hediad,  He  is  author  of  several  astrological 
^^■te  written  in  Latin.  His  skill  in  science  made 
{■^  ^  ins  own  day  to  be  generally  reputed  a  dealer 
"'tbeUsokart.    ^  «^        ?     ? 

^U.ENSTEnC,  a  town  m  East  Prusnia,  in  tbe 
p^^misnt  of  Kiinigsberg,  and  65  miles  south  of  the 
^.''Jiof  Konigaberg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neu  Pitch 
*«b  tbe  Alio.  It  is  tbe  capital  of  a  cirt^le  of  the 
*>bfl  Aune;  and  bat  a  castle,  and  an  in&rmary  and 
j'P'i^iuige  of  the  Siatcni  of  Mercy;  with  a  trade  in 
^^  graio,  and  woud,imd  manufactures  of  ii'on  and 


earthenware.  There  are  gloas-works  in  the  noigh* 
bourhood.     Pop,  55!:iy. 

ALIJiNTOWN,  a  town  in  the  United  States, 
Pennsylvania^  capiu.1  of  Lehi^'h  county,  on  the  river 
of  this  name,  1 8  miles  above  its  junction  with  tbe 
Delaware,  and  on  a  railway  which  connects  it  on  one 
hand  with  the  anthracite  coalfield  of  the  Lehigh, 
and  on  the  other  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  chit'f  trade  is  in  coal  and  iron.  For  smelting 
the  latter  several  lai^  blast-f  urnaoes  are  in  operation. 
The  inhabitants  are  chielly  of  German  descent,  and 
AUentown  is  said  to  contain  the  first  Lutheran  church 
that  was  built  in  America.     Pop.  (IStiO),  lS,OtiS. 

ALLEYN,  Edward,  a  celebrated  actor  in  the 
reigns  of  EHzabcth  and  James  I.,  better  known  as 
the  founder  of  Diilwioh  College,  born  in  London  in 
1666.  He  was  part  proprietor  with  Henalowe  of  the 
Rom  on  Bonkside  (1592),  and  sfterwarda  (1600)  of 
the  Fortune  in  Crlpplegatei  According  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  other  dnuuntistA  of  the 
age  be  was  the  first  actor  of  the  day,  and  of  coarse 
played  leading  characters  in  the  plays  of  Bhakspere 
and  JoDBon;  although,  in  consetjueuce  of  the  names 
not  being  net  agamst  tbe  parte  in  the  old  editions  of 
those  authors,  hia  particular  share  in  them  m  not 
BAoertained.  He  wiia  k^M3per  of  the  royal  bear-garden. 
Having  become  wealthy,  he  built  Dulwich  College, 
nnder  the  name  of  *The  c^jllege  of  God's  gift,'  in 
1 613-17.  Aubrey  telk  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  origiu 
of  thk  donation,  in  a  f right  experienced  by  Alley n, 
who  saw  a  real  devil  on  the  stage,  while  himnvlf 
performing  a  fictitious  one  in  a  pilay.  llie  ctilleg-e 
was  cfltabliahed  by  royal  patent  in  IGly.  Alleyn 
was  the  first  master  of  hia  own  college^  and,  dying 
in  1626^  was  boned  in  the  new  chapel  belonging  to 
it.  Tbe  ooUego  was  reconBtituted  by  act  of  Fulia- 
ment  in  1858,  and  new  buHdingv  have  be«n  flreolad. 
See  I»rLWiCH. 

ALLIA,  the  name  of  a  ^mall  affluent  of  the  Til>er, 
joining  it  about  1:^  miles  from  Rome.  It  ia  famous 
f<ir  the  disoi^troua  defeat  sustained  on  its  banks  by 
the  Koman  army  from  Brteuniitjnnd  hia  Gauls,  reault- 
iug  in  the  capture  and  aack  of  Home  by  tbe  latter, 
about  390  B.€.  i>ic«  AUittixh  became  proverMal  with 
the  Romnna  for  an  nnluckv  tlay, 

ALLIACEOUS  PLA^^TS,  a  term  applied  to  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  order  Liliacete,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Atllum  (which  aec)^  that  to  which  the 
onioai,  leek,  garlic,  shalot,  kc,  belong,  or  to  other 
allied  genera,  and  diirtingiiiahed  by  a  oertwn  peculiar 
pungent  eiuiell  aiid  taste  cbaractorized  aa  aUiaeeovM. 
llio  alliace^nia  flavour  i»  found  in  a  few  plants  having 
no  botanical  atiinitieii  with  the  LiliaccA^,  aa  in  th'j 
AUiaria  ojH^iftaJiSf  or  jack-by-the-hedge,  a  plant  of 
the  order  CmcifenB, 

A  L L I  AS  CE,  a  league  between  two  orroore  powerH. 
Alliances  are  divided  into  offenaive  and  defensive. 
The  f onner  are  for  the  puriTOse  of  attacking  a  common 
enemy*  and  the  latter  for  mutual  defence.  An  alli- 
ance often  unitca  both  of  these  conditions^  Offensive 
alliances,  of  course,  are  usually  direoted  against  some 
particular  enemy;  defensive  alliances  against  any 
one  from  whnni  an  attack  may  come, 

AIjLTANCE,  Holt.    See  Holt  Allianck. 

ALLIKK,  a  department  of  France,  enrrounded  by 
the  departments  of  Cher,  Ni^jvre,  Sfbne  et  Loire, 
Loire,  Pu}^  de  D6mo,  and  Creuse.  It  ia  named  after 
the  river  Allier,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  Cher  enters  it  on  the  west, 
and  the  I^oire  Ftkirts  it  on  the  north-east.  Several 
chains  of  iimun tains:,  ofiTseto  of  the  Cevennea  and 
other  ranges,  which  form  the  basins  of  those  Hvem, 
enter  the  department,  forming  coaaideivUa  liajfbli, 
several  being  from  3000  to  4000  «Mt  inKb«Miftl, 
hut  genoially  lowering  much  towmii #Mtiaibh.   Tim 
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cnlminftting  point  h  iliG  Po j  de  Montoncel,  4200  feet 
high,  at  the  bonJem  of  the  departments  of  Loire  and 
Puy  de  Dtlme.  The  hilla  in  ^nerol  form  richly- 
wooded  pt&teaux,  rendering  this  one  of  the  bc^t 
wooded  def)ftrtmeiits  in  France.  The  siden  of  the 
western  ranges  in  particnlju-  contain  extensive  beds 
of  coal;  the  other  iniportimt  minerals  are  marble, 
bmiding-stoneB  of  Yarioua  kinds,  which  are  abnndant, 
manganese,  kaolin,  clay  for  cnicihles  and  pottery, 
and  antimony.  The  department  was  till  recently 
wholly  agricnlttiral,  but  the  active  working  of  minerala 
and  the  or^ganieation  of  related  industries  bos  made 
rapid  progress  during^  a  recent  series  of  years,  and 
the  two  towns  of  Montlu^on  and  Cominentry  are 
now  flouriehioi^  centres  of  mining-  and  manufacturing 
enterprise.  The  ir^in  mines  of  Cher  in  the  vicinity, 
with  the  coal  of  this  department^  haye  led  to  the 
establishment  of  considerable  ironworks.  The  min- 
eral waters  of  Vichy,  Bourbon  L'Archambault,  and 
everal  other  (ilaoes  in  the  department,^  are  much 
valued.  Between  mining  and  metallurgy  more  than 
10,000  hands  are  employed.  The  soil  of  the  vaUeys 
is  fertile;  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  bred, 
but  agricuUure  is  not  in  an  advanced  state.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  2B22  miles.  The  department 
eoQtains  4  arroiulissementa — Montlut^on,  Moulina^ 
Gannet,  and  La  FaUsse^  2S  cantons^  and  317  com- 
munes. The  capital  is  Moulins,  Pop.  in  1S76, 
405,783. 

AX.LIGATOR,  the  name  of  a  large  reptile  be- 
loDj^dng  to  the  order  Crooidilia,  derived,  according 
to  Cnvier,  from  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  d 
ImjarUx  (the  lijtanl,  from  the  Latin  fa^crla).  These 
^  reptiles  are  confined  to  the  rivers  of  the  New 
"^orld,  in  which  they  typically  represent  the  croco- 
diles of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  beet  known 
species  are  ihe  Alligator  MUnttipcntis^oT  alligat^jr  of 
the  Southern  Status  of  North  America;  the  camian 
of  Surinam  and  Guiana  (A.  palpchrcniuii),  and  the 
spectacled  alligator  (J,  gcleropf)^  found  in  Brazil. 
The  ailigatoiB  have  the  hind  legs  rounded,  and  the 
feet  only  partially  webbed.  Owt;n  defines  this  genus 
as  that  in  which  the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
larger  than  the  others,  and  forms  a  canine,  whilst 
thk  tooth  is  received  into  a  pit  in  the  p^atal  surface 
of  the  upper  jaw,  aad  is  thus  entirely  concealed  when 
the  mouth  is  shut  In  the  water  the  full  grown 
alligator  is  a  formidable  animal,  on  accmmt  of  its 
great  size  and  strength.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  15 
or  20  feet,  is  covered  by  a  dense  armour  of  homy 
scales,  im(>euetrable  to  a  mtuket-ball,  except  about 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  has  a  huge  mouth,  armed 
with  a  row  of  strong,  unequal,  conical  tet^th.  These 
reptiles  swim  or  dart  along  through  the  water  with 
wonderful  celerity^  impelled  by  their  long,  laterally- 
oompressed,  and  powerful  tails,  which  ■erve  as  Tory 
efficient  oars.  On  land  their  motions  are  propor- 
tionally alow  and  embarrassed,  because  of  the  length 
and  tmwieldinesa  of  their  bodies,  the  shortness  of 
their  limbs,  and  the  small,  false  ribs,  which  reach 
£rom  joint  to  joint  nf  their  necks^  and  render  lateral 
motion  very  dijihculi.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number  of  ribs  and  false  ribs,  they  are  furnished  with 
others,  for  the  protectitm  of  the  belly,  which  do  not 
rise  up  to  the  spine.  'Ite  lower  jaw  extends  farther 
b.%ck  than  the  skull,  ao  that  the  neck  must  be  some- 
what bent  when  it  is  opened;  the  appearance  thus 
Eroduoed  has  led  to  the  \ery  universal  error  of  be- 
eving  that  the  alligator  moves  its  upper  jaw,  which 
is  incapable  of  motion^  except  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  (SeeFl.  CLXVIIL-CLXlX.fiiT  10.)  Under 
the  throat  of  thia  aniiual  are  two  openings  or  porss^ 
the  excretory  ducts  from  glands,  which  ptnir  out  a 
strong,  musky  fluid,  giving  the  alHgator  its  pecu- 
liarly unpleasiuit  smell     In  the  spring  of  the  year, 


when  the  males  are  tinder  the  excileme&t  of  Ibt 
iexual    propensity,   they    frequently  utter   a  W 
roar,  which,  from  its  harshness  and  reverb^nhco, 
reacmblea  distant  thunder,  espedally  wheie  lutDUn 
are  at  the  same  time  engaged.     At  this  |»n«! 
frequent  and  terrible  battles  take  fdaee  wsmm 
the  males,  which  terminate  in  the  dJKSijiiifltun  lai 
retreat  of  one  of  the  parties.     At  this  »ssfli^sli» 
an  old  champion  is  seen  to  dart  forth  on  the  aff- 
face  of  the  waters,  in  a  straight  line,  at  fiist  o 
swiftly  as  lightning,  gradually  moving  mure  ikml; 
as  he  reaches  the  centre  of  a  lake;  there  he  ftojsv 
inflates  himself  by  inhaling  air  and  water,  vbd 
makes  a  loud  rattling  in  his  throat  for  a  moiiMl, 
mitil  ho  ejects  it  with  vast  force  from  his  mouth  tad 
nostrila,  making  a  loud  noise,  and  vihratiag  hit  Isfl 
vigorously  in  the  air.    Sometimes  aftor  thus  inf^Atk^ 
himself,  with  head  and  tail  raised  above  tt - 
he  whirls  ronnd  m:itil  the  waves  are  work<E\l 
and  at  length  retires,  leaving  to  others  an  oppru- 
nity  of  repeating  similar  exploits,  which  hats  bssa 
compared  to  an  Indian  warrior  rehearsing  hii  sdl  fif 
bravery,  and  exhibiting  his  strength  by  gestknlsllML 
The  females  make  their  nests  in  a  curioos  ttSlMWr, 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  Ugoona,  generally  ia  tb« 
marshes,  along  which,  at  a  slmrt  distance  Eroia  Ihe 
water,  the  nests  are   ammged  acnnewliat  Uke  ii 
encampment      They  are  obtuse  ooiies  I  feet  blg^ 
and  about  4  feet  in  diameter  at  ^e  bane,  built  d 
mud  and  grass.    A  floor  of  such  mortar  is  fini  iptoti 
upon  the  ground,  on  which  a  layer  of  eggs,  iuriaf 
hard  shells,  and  larger  than  those  of  »  oonoMi  bas 
are  deposited.     Upon  these  another  layer  ef  insflv, 
7  or  8  inches  in  thicknessv  is  spread,  and  then  »JuAii0f 
bed  of  eggs;  and  this  is  repeated  nearly  Ui  the  ^k 
From  100  to  200  eggs  may  be  found  in  out  lust 
It  is  not  ascertained  whether  each  female  rniifka 
her  own  nest  exclusively,  or  attends  to  more  tlisa  Isf^ 
own  brood.     It  is  unquestionable,  however*  *      ^ 
females  keep  near  the  nests^  and  take  ths  ; 
under  their  vigilant  care  as  soon  as  they  are  I 
defending  them  with  great  persevenmce  and  o 
The  young  may  be  seen  following  the  mother  ti 
the  water  like  a  brood  of  chickens  foUowisg  a  b& 
When  basking  in  the  sun  on  shore,  the  ytMOJl  in 
heard  whining  and  yelping  about  the  m^^tlier^  V^ 
miUke  young  puppies.    In  situatiuns  wherv  tlUgitMi 
are  not  exposed  to  much  disturbance  the  sates  d 
the  nests  appear  to  be  very  much  frequeolsd,  si  tk 
grass  and  reeds  are  beaten  down  for  setent!  ut9 
around.     The  young,  when  first  hatches!,  sn  ter 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  are  devoured  by  liifdi  <i 
prey,  soft-shelled  turtles,  &a,  as  well  as  by  the  w^ 
alligators,  until   they  grow  old   enough  to  dfl»l 
themselves.    As  the  eggs  are  also  eagerly  souglit  ^ 
vultures  and  other  animals^  the  race  wotUd  hteam 
speedily  extinct^  but  for  the  great  fecondity  of  Iftt 
females.     The  alligator  is  generally  considsf«d  V 
disposed  to  retire  from  man,  but  tlds  is  only  to  1* 
understood  of  alligators  frequenting  rivers  or  vsloi 
where  they  are  frequently  disturbed,  or  hare  Inrsrfi 
to  dread  the  injuries  which  man  InfiictSL     1 
tioTja  where  they  are  seldom  or  never  in» 
they  hiive  shown  a  ferocity  and  perseteraijce  ui 
attiickiog  individuals  in  boats,  of  the  moit  a]ff»^ 
character;  endeavouring  to  overturn  them, Cf  rwnscr 
their  heads  from  the  water,  and  snapping  their  jsii 
in  a  fearful  manner.     Bartram,  who  has  made  msitf 
interesting  and  valuable  observations  on  the  sUi^- 
tora,  gives  numerous  instances  of  their  damg  ainl 
ferodoos  dispositioo,   and    himself    very  nscnmlf 
escaped  with  his  life  on  several  oocasiona.    At  pit- 
sent,  alligatofs,  though  still  numerous  in  Florida  boA 
Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  very  rl4ing«niu>^ 
llieir  numben  annuuly  decrease  as  their  baaalsiPi 
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itiiTaiiedi  vprm  hr  tnmn,  •nd  m%  tio  dktii&t  potiod  thvf  I 
t«  fi  t  milift.  sEtanniiiated.     la  tbe 


Hm  i«prtltloiB  ef  tki  MOM 


wHhm 


*uiLef  ih^  ^Li«id  *  fEivttI  pwi  of  thdr  time 

IB  4ii|»  boles,  1ft  hkhucjraiAisia  Um  mAnliy  hmka 

«r  «vckii  flidi  wmeb  ii  Ihroffn  iaio  tlia  flreAin*^ 
mif  tboqgli  vet7  vofadou^  mn  a^^Hm  at  e%Uthm  a 
IdAf  tiaw  witbool  food  Tb«  fatt^iof  of  »  dog,  fl  &• 
I  iBil^  «iU  Aft  AD  J  timo  oiiiM  Umid  to  Umakm  tbtir 
Mne  on  fbore,  aa  tiMj  mf  VMi  Aoy 
oaQ  <iQAdniped  or  domettic  a^quu  which  wmm 
vilhia  thdr  r^Ach. 
AL'  '  '  ■  "  ^i-rT  r  See  CotTASD-AfTtt. 
A 1  P«rKt  ffntimima),  m  Cndl- 

,tite  t.  — , ^.  .„i   IjMirAflwp,  wilh  a  fruit 

J  m  km  pemr  oAlIed  tbA  At ocaaI^^  <»  idlig^ 
[tffpMTt  OTAubttJtiTn'jr  bnttcT,  Tt  mtitAiii*  a  ftiAil 
^d<lAd«lkAA«  ^  nl  tibe  ««BtfAl 

mimi  off  Ajm*r  umu 

ALLIKTli  fAiUp*inilA 

•la  pATAtlel  i  wiiul,  m  aa  to 

ibki^^n.t  M}.i.,  ,,,._^  ;.„  _.^4bAAdtowittd* 

nr  iQriMgtart«itiM 

y&Ul  ku«r  ia  A«ter»l  wovdi^  or  «mii|;lr  i 
■yfliblAitOooqyffaig  iadoip  meiBiwIutt}  li, '  JgABy  mts^ 
'  '*Wmim1hmwtgputdw^f$h»rwd: 
b  ftvqpiMitljr  Qoid  la  popnlAr  aawa  And 

'♦'*^  the  d«MfU>r/ 

>  A  cucitiober/ 
l&;iad]iaolAeldaiii«ni| :  w^irj  wilb  v«rf 

ooddTtet^  AA  by  roleHd^  iAi>d«»itt  Mmriaer)^  '11m 
iur  bnoM  bl«w,  ib«  whtt«  fn«m  Upwp  tb«  ftiiTow 
I  fr»;'  or  l^^w,  for  Tuffa, 

y  Ublci^  blUei'dotix  <.     In 

Ml  G«nnAQ  Aad  taiodiii*  - »— '.  »< 
pCAtty,  »Ulteni||QO  IPCk  HMflMtol 

tbt  iUitcretire  lyllibbi  bifaf  iBAdo  to 
«>teia  itsokri^  ia  tlio  Mm«  poritkm  in 
VBMi.  AlHlmtlfQ  poetrj  of  tbe  vtrictor  lonn^  aa 
n  M  it  in  tiio  old  Uigli  GonnAo  Hildll^nuit  t^d 
lladofafut^  the  old  Sftioa  HaUaik^  in  tbo  Aol^U)- 
liaBQ  poctie  roiDAiiuv  A&d  AtpAdAlly  in  <j|«i  Norwi 
lilintafFt,  wbera  U  roouvvd  Ibo  grit'liiil  olAbofAlkMi 
ifld  Rtktie  flaisb,  exbibiti  two  iboct  oorniaelAd  vcmni 
b  viocli  tbure  are  rejplAiiy  tliriM  Wovdi^  or«  at  Aiiy 
oHtbrae  iiDportoat  ■jIlAbl«%  tivgiaxiio^  witb  Iba 
mm  latttTi  two  }mag  m  tbe  fSfvt  tono  Atid  ooo  tn 
Ibi  noQod.  Tbo  ooopkt  of  two  abort  tctma.  it  nmir 
bt  RtBAriDidr  ii  irMiieittl  J  written  ia  ono  Un«  with 
*mak  toibow  tbe  dliriAiofi  botwooB  tb«  two  lAotlfliiA. 
TW  nzij  EngliJib  Aod  tbo  oid  G«iiiuui  pootiy  an 
(earikld  tbaii  tb«  old  Nono  In  tUr  ftdbomiOA  io 
t^ndeof  bAvinir  <«tly  tbno  AlUlMilifv  ayUablcA  In 
t  ooqploc^  Tbo  lAtlor  hm  frMjicntly  fouf;  two  In 
tii  int  ind  two  in  tbo  aaeoiid  Bno,  or  tbfM  In  tbo 
Ani  and  ooo  In  tbo  AAcood.  or  onlr  ono  in  oAcb. 
Vfoila  atm  Ittoked  opon  aa  iiAtIng  urn  mam  aouad, 
■ad  ABj  ono  of  tbacn  mAy  Ailiteraio  wtib  Any  oUmt; 
fcoS  ftSAHJr  tbe  aAme  eonAo&Atital  wnind  tntut  b* 
AepaOpeil.  Thus  foUowiog  ato  exunf  Jca  of  ollitorAlion 
U)  A^^b-Sokson: — 

«vltl»fMBUgtt;  Toylioppr; 

Sin*  ciMy  kii«w  not. 
Home  unA  a  blf  t  ami 
Of  liMa««ii1i  kiufdocn. 
i  wno  octmdxmaHj  nst^d  in  EngliAb  poetry 
1^  In  plaoo  of  sliymo  np  to  and  even  after  I^OO,  when 
jliah  InogUtfo  bnd  aiaitTitially  aaaiuned  iUi 
tatwk;  tarn  umg  And  important  poeroa  were 
\  wriitoa  in  tfaio  aanaaro  flUk  by  aide  wttb  tboao  in 
\  fiijiptt.     Aatmg  the  anal  inpociAnt  of  thia  clana  of 
pofiVDA  oabaemiont  %a  tbe  Oa«M|iie«t  we  may  mention 
LoyAmon's  Bnit   (atxjut  12f>0^,  the  poem  of  Pien 
Piowmaa  (nbout  1302);  Fi«m  tbe  FlowtnajiA  Credo 


raV'iii  1$&i\  Mfirte  Artbun^  lUiOl  and  Donbir^a 
'W*yinen»T  (»U«it  1 500)i, 

bormw  tl  ^  linea  aa  An 

cxc«Ucnt  ■pccimon  of  Alliter;»ti^ c  [•>*.iry  — 
*'tlUfertlM«flt4o«n  abook  I  m  th«  .h«#jt  wdmUL 
AtidUsdliaboelediBtb»ilu«|  wiiklba^abrtUaai^; 
TlM  iatfan  flltMli^  iiaatt  I  aa  f  ladteMd  tMr  tautlih 
tb«  nMia  A  kMm»  «!••  1  aman 

tnaoBW 
And  tbe 


pipmdded 
idttiwolM 


«eaUII«n4ion. 


AAln 


wefo  nmngod  ul  i<miilif 
tb«  pooon  of  §ir  (TawATn«  and  tbe  Gr 
GAwnyne  and  GoU^pxia,  'l'U«  Huke  of  tbe 
4c,  In  tbe  bnnda  of  eoBie  of  tbo 
writer*  of  lAl^  tlman  ASUemtkn  beoame  n  nent 
oooodi^  and  wte  en^nyed  tiafnt  ad  naneeaak  II  ia 
eaiployod  in  l«tbMMle  poetirT  At  Ibe  praaaaft  dAy  aa 
in  andentlinH^t  ntidAlto In  rtaaSili  poetry.  Solar 
baa  AltiterAtioo  aometlai*  l^een  carrifHl  that  lanir 
oompoaitiana  bave  bean  written  every  ward  of  whicn 
eoaunenfiod  witb  tbo  innM  latter. 

ALLIUM,  a  mba  of  plaato  «f  tbe  natttml  order 
lilJAoaat,  onffitaimty  BBBMrona  well  known  epioiea  ol 
pot*berinL  Tbey  an  ttoady  . 
plaalB,  but  a  few  an  MetialM  'ICVr  in  i 
aom.  Among  tbe  tpi^ea  Are  gnrUo  (A.  mUrmm^ 
onimi  (A,  Vrptt^  bek  {A^  Porrum),  eMwm  (d,  Stkamtt^ 
p^awmm)^  abaJtot  {4.  A^tmUmietm),  And  rocambole 
(A.  Scor^dopratuml  Tber  oontaln  irvn  pboapboria 
add  and  a  ct)lpbtiretled  ai(  wblcb  ia  partly  diai^ialed 
by  b<iiling  nr  maellaf , 
ALU)  A«  a  rirer  port  of  flootlaad,  ploMBatly  vtn 
•a  on  tbe  acvtb  iid»    '  '     -        -      -     - 


nil 


III 


of  tbe  Vbrtb.0^ 
Mriing;  and  la  Iba  oovaly  of  < 
inegnlarly  bofit.  bol  ooataiat  a 
bolMinga.  faMdadlag  tba  pmUk  dni^  tbe 
ooart^konae,  and  Ibe  <wffii-airrtiaB( 
WiAwifAftniea,  Ibe  principal  of  w1 
lean.  And  bottleiL  TbereiiAkoj 
And  tbere  ate  onlllerkA  la  tba  aelgbbovfioal  It 
baa  an  eioellent  bnrboDr,  fna  wbkb  H  eatporti  eoal, 
Ertifi.  ai%  firo^hridt,  And  Imparti  liaiberi  bamj^  oak- 
fiArk,  grain,  Ac  A  aew  wal  dook  wan  opaMd  fai 
l^iil>  Tba  Amrmat  rvf  i^dpplag  eatand  f^oai  all 
porta  tn  IfiHO  wae  140,7  U^tofia,  Tbefo  b  aa  nadani 
tnw»r  in  11 1<^  vtdnity,  onoe  tbe  reaidenoe  of  Ibe 
KmV  i  pup.  in  1 N7] .  751 1 :  in  1 A81,  $811 

A I  KH,  tba  nAme  of  a  people  wbo  Uvad 

in  {i&\hA  ^jifUjoeittiai  end  oocnfM  tbe  eoantr^ 
balow  th«  I^ke  of  Qeneva  and  tbe  Rbon^  now 
inohided  in  ikvoy  and  tbe  Ktandi  prorinee  of  Dno* 
pbki^  Tbey  loag  Iwggkd  for  tbeir  f 
a^nat  tbe  Romaan^  f 


f  bat  wan  fiaaUy  lati^ngaSad  by 


ALLUirtTTIOX,  an  arldraaK  a  term  pariionlariy 
applied  to  eactala  addraaaea  made  by  tbe  pope  to  tba 
oaidlnabk 

ALLODnTM,  Laid  bald  by  a  man  in  bia  own 
rigbt,  witbont  any  feadal  obUj^illaB.  It  ia  o|ipaeed 
to  /•«  or  ff^wm.  All  laaded  naoparty  tnuat  be 
eltber  feodal  or  AlkdiAL  In  b^ead,  aeoofdiiw 
to  tbe  tbaofT  ol  tbe  BrillAb  ooadtelkm,  all  liAd 
k  bald  In  fee.  Tb*  word  e2Mkl  la,  tbanfon, 
apptied  to  landed  property  tbora.  8ncb  aa  la 
allodkl  bean  tba  anaie  of  fm-drnpU,  IIm 
oiuage  wbioh  took  plaee  in  Vvioo$,  after 
lie  fint  nvolirtion,  by  tba  estlnotiaa  of  all  fendal 
tonnnsa  ia  weU  known.  See  TbodaI*  Ststim  and 
I^XD  (Tcxum  or), 
ALLOPATHY,  tba  BAina  appUad  by  bomcaopatb- 
laedleina  otiior  tiuut  Ibair  own. 


raaOy 


lata  to  ayetama  of  laadifllne  oilier  Ibaa  Ibefr  own, 
UAbnemABn'a  prladpla  belDf  IbAl  *llka  oam  llk%* 
hecAUedbkownayBtem>eei«yatly(0re<k»4nie<ai^ 
like;  pofAot,  djaeaea),  and  olbor  eynfeeiM  mikf&Hkf 
{Greek,  aUo,  otbeTp  and  patKo$,  dltaaae).    See  Uo* 


Ui) 


ALLOTKOPY— ALLSPICK 


ALLOTROPY  (Greek  ctllct,  another,  and  tropoi, 
habit) ,  a  term  used  in  cbemiBtry  to  expren  the  £{boi  that 
one  and  the  ^amo  subfitance — elementaiy  or  com  pound 
— may  exist  in  different  forms*  sofar  aa  physical  pro- 
perties are  concerned.  Carlxm,  for  example,  ooeurs 
as  the  diamond,  ami  as  churcoal  and  pUimbago,  pos- 
aeastufif  di^crent  crystalline  formsi  and  la  therefore 
Fegardod  as  a  substance  subject  to  allotropy*  Oxono 
a^a  ia  aa  allotropic  modificatiDU  of  oxygen,  inaBmuch 
m  nothing  but  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  ozone, 
although  in  many  respects  theae  two  bodies  esdiihit 
very  different  propertiea. 

ALLOWANCES,  OwncMBA',  are  special  allow- 
ances made  to  officers  oa  acootmt  of  ocoudonal 
expenses  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay.  The  r^- 
mcnt:d  allowances  in  the  army  eatimatce  for  1876-77 
fUDOimted  to  £li8,d80. 

ALLOW  AY,  au  ancient  parish  io  the  district  of 
Kyle,  situated  oti  the  river  Doon,  between  May  bole 
and  Ayr^  and  now  included  in  the  pariah  of  Ayr. 
Here  Robert  Bums  was  bfDm  in  17f>i*,  and  in  the 
'  auld  haunted  kirk,"  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  birthplace,  he  placed  the  ^cene  of  the  dance  of 
witches  in  Tarn  o'  Sfaanter.  Within  a  short  distance 
aro  the  two  bridges  over  the  Doon,  the  old  and  the 
new,  and  Bunui'a  Monument 

ALLOY,  a  substance  produced  by  melting  together 
two  or  more  metals.  Alloys  are  sometimes  definite 
chemical  eompoumls  of  their  constituent  metals,  btit 
more  generally  they  conyifit  merely  of  mecimnical 
mixtures,  or  of  solutions  of  one  metal  m  another. 
Various  processes  are  adopted  in  the  formation  of 
alloys  J  many  are  prepared  by  simply  fusing  the  two 
metals  togeUier  in  a  covered  crucible.  Most  metals 
mix  together  in  all  proportLon»p  as  water  does  with 
aulphuric  acid;  but  others  uiiite  only  in  defimte 
proportions,  and  form  tme  chemical  compounds. 
Other  metals  zesiat  combmatiuo,  and  when  fused 
together  tend  to  gather  round  sep^vrate  centres,  the 
alloy  thus  becoming  not  a  homogeneouB  mixt^iro, 
but  a  couglomerate  fused  together  from  massea  of 
distinct  metak.  The  changes  produced  in  their 
physical  properties  by  the  combination  of  metals  are 
lery  v&riousi  and  ciui  be  discovered  only  by  actual 
IpOKperiment,  Their  hardneBs  lb  in  general  incrcaj^d, 
their  malleability  and  ductility  impaired.  The  colour 
of  an  ttllny  may  be  scarcely  different  from  that  of 
one  of  its  components,  or  it  may  show  traces  of 
neither.  Its  speciffc  gravity  is  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less  tii^  the  mean  of  that  of  its  com- 
ponent metals;  in  the  alloy  of  gold  with  tin  it  is 
greater,  in  the  alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  lead,  iron,  or 
copper  it  is  less.  Alloys  are  always  more  fuaible 
than  the  metal  most  difficult  to  melt  that  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  generally  even  more  so  than 
the  meet  eaaOy  melted  one.  Newton's  fusible  metal, 
for  example,  composed  of  three  parts  of  tin,  two  or 
five  parts  of  lead,  and  live  or  eight  ports  of  bismuth, 
melts  at  temperatures  varying 'from  198*  to  210^  F. 
(and  therefore  in  lioiling  water);  itfl  components 
fuse  respectively  at  the  temperatures  4 12°,  600%  and 
478"  F.  Somc^mes,  on  the  other  hand,  each  metal 
ratains  its  own  fusing- point,  and  their  union  may  be 
dissolved  by  heating  the  alloy  till  the  most  fumble 
component  is  melted,  In  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tiu 
the  tin  may  be  melted  at  442'';  the  copper  requires  to 
be  heated  to  1096°  T. ;  any  temperature  between  these 
two  points  se^mrates  the  metak.  Other  metals  again, 
especially  if  readily  fusible,  have  a  tendency  when 
melting  to  act  on  any  otlier,  however  infusible,  that 
may  l>e  in  contact  with  them,  and  tJ  Ct^rm  an  aJloy 
with  it.  Hence  a  metal  of  this  class  that  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  two  others  may  be  used  to  unite 
ibem.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  usual 
prooesi  of  sulderiug.  "With  few  excoi^tions  metaLi  are 


not  much  used  in  a  pure  stata^  Tlie  gold  and  i 
of  the  coinage  and  of  plato  goods  ac«  "llflH  ^ 
copper;  the  pore  mietala  are  loo  soft,  BtiU  pM 
coins  contain  8|  per  ceiKL  alloy;  Briliflb  afl^ir  Wi^ 
7  i  per  cent  Printers'  types  are  mado  &oilB  iB  dkf 
of  lead  and  antimony ;  brafls  and  a  nmiMiOW  bl  m 
other  alloys  are  formed  from  copper  aad  a&e;  Intti 
from  copper  and  tin.  The  Britiall  broBSS  ttinafi 
consists  of  copper,  95  parts;  tin,  4;  mac,  I  pm  k 
everv  hundred  parts. 

ALL  SAINTS*  DAT  (called  in  Engiaad  JMbii^ 
mo^),  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Cathalie  Gfavch.  Vk 
was  instituted  by  Gregory  IV.  in  336^  and  w^paa^ 
to  lie  celebrated  annually  on  the  1st  of  ISndmimf 
in  place  of  the  festival  of  All  Maityx^ 

ALL  SOULS'  COLLEGE,  Oxfcml, 
in  1 437  by  Henry  Chichele,  arehbiahop  of  Ctal 
hijry,  for  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  rnaplajfi^  i 
clerks.  The  foUowing  changes  were  made  by  tSis 
commissioners  in  1654,  under  17  and  18  Vid  ofi 
Lxxxi : — Ton  fellowshipe  were  snppreeoad  in  eidvfes 
endow  two  professorships,  the  Chkhele  i  ^ 
of  international  law  ana  diplomaicy  and  tJie  I 
professcfrahip  of  mod^n  history,  "^ 
dlsqnalijGcations  in  election  to  fellowBlup%  < 
with  kinship  to  the  founder,  pUce  of  hirth^  kfjH^ 
macy,  &&,  were  alxiliiihed,  and  it  baa  been  pivfSU 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  who  shafl  nst  lis»t 
passed  all  the  examinations  for  the  degree  *£  BJL, 
and  have  attained  the  tirst  class  in  a  poMSe  cbb* 
nation  of  the  university,  or  hav(*  obtaiiiadai 
sity  (not  a  college)  [irize  or  scholarahip. 
for  fellowships  are  to  be  esmnlnod  in  sodi  soBjsdi 
recognized  in  the  school  of  jniiiprudenGe  and  Bodan 
histoiy  within  the  university  aa  tha  wardten  and  M- 
lowB  shall  determine*  The  college  hao  Uie  pa6oa^gt 
of  seventeen  livinga. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY.  a  festival  of  the  %aam 
Catholic  t'hurch,  observed  on  the  2d  of  ^vnabr. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Odilon,  sKboto/ 
Clugny,  in  998.  It  was  obiierved  in  Milan  nnol  UH 
on  &e  third  Sunday  in  October.  J 

ALLSPICE,  or  Pimrnta,  is  th*  dried  Knfrsf  «fl] 
West  Indian  species  of  myrtle  ("•'  "  "UrtHl 

which  grows  to  the  hei;|ht  of  20  i  mfll 

and  has  somewhat  oval  leaves  b1x>l^u  -*  u^<.l^<^  kif, 
of    a   deep  shining    green    oolonr,    and    oioaenMi 
branches   of  white  flowers^   each  with  fbor  inii] 
petals.     In  the  whole   vegetablft  cpbbUdh  tee  a 
scarcely  any  tree  more  bcMitifBl  or  mor^  ftmuA 
than  a  young  pimenta-tree  about  the  montii  of  Jdl7> 
Branched  on  idl  sides,  richly  dad  with  detp^riAi 
leavei!,  which  ore  relieved  by  an  exuberaooe  ot  iHlHi 
and  richly  aromatic  dowers,  it  attiAClB  tbm  1 
all  who  approach  it.     About  the  mon&  of 
ber,  and  not  long  after  the  blossoms  have  fsU«&,  tk 
berries  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered     At  ihk 
time,  though  not  quite  ripe,  thej  are  full  gtown,  aoJ 
about  the  size  of  pepper-corns.     They  ate  gatiheseil 
by  the  hand;  and  one  labourer  on  a  tree  inll  i^ 
them  off  so  quickly  as  to  einjdoy  thr«e  btlmr  is 
picking  them  up;  and  an  indu^trioaa  picker  will  ffl] 
a  bag  of  70  lbs.  weight  in  a  day.     The  bernsi  ate 
then  spread  on  a  terrace  in  the  sun  to  be  dried,  bat 
this  is  an  operation  which  requiiea  great  ean^  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  entirely  free  bom 
moisture.      By  the  drying  they  loae  liieir 
colour,  and  become  of  a  reddiahi  browii;  12^  ] 
is  known  to  W  ecmplcted  by  their  ohangi»  <  ~ 
and  by  the  rattling  of  the  seeds  within 
They  ore  then  packed  into  bags  or  ho_  ' 
market*     When  the  berries  are  quite  ripe 
of  a  dark  pnrple  colour,  and  filled  with  a  sv 
Ptmenta  is  thought  to  resemble  in  fla^oiar  i 
of  ciunamon,  nutmegs,  and  clove%  wbenoe  si 
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iood  ih»  luuue  of  nHtpkt.  It  k  ftlao  called 
■  Jutiaic^  pepper.  It  is  mach  employ ocl  in  oookoryj 
A&d  is  chiefly  iiBe»l  in  whole  gnuju.  It  it  also  em- 
ployed in  tnediciuti  as  ah  aigreenbla  aromatic,  and 
lorau  the  boaja  of  a  dutiUed  water,  a  spirit,  and  an 
•■wnfiiil  ciL  The  leaves  of  the  pimenta-trees  yield  in 
dJlttlUtJon  an  odoriferous  oil,  which  va  not  unfru- 
qiientij  used  in  medical  preparatit^ns  instead  of  the 
oil  of  cloves. 

ALLSTON,  WASHwroTOH,  an  American  painter, 

Ikvh  in  South  CarolinA  in  1779,  came  to  England  in 

1801,  and  studied  three  years  in  the  Koyal  Academy 

of  London,  under  the  presidency  of  West.    He  after- 

witda  resided  lour  yenra  at  Kome,  and  executed  a 

picture  of  Jacob's  Vision,  which,  hy  the  beauty  of 

its  colounng  and  peculiar  effecti,  produced  by  a 

great  use  of  aspbaltam  after  the  manner  of  Hem- 

braadt^  attracted  considerable  notice.     In  IS  11  he 

iwiflited  England,  and  gained  a  prize  of  200  ^ineas 

from  tbe  Biitiah  Institvition  for  a  picture  of  the 

Dead  Man  raised  by  Elitiha'a  Bones.    1'his  picture  is 

■ow  in  the  poeaession  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 

Pennsylvnnia.     Tbe  most  celebrate*!  of  his  other 

pictures  are  Uriel  as  desforlbed  by  Milton,  in  the 

StafToid  Gallery;  and  St  Peter' slteliveranoe  and 

Jacob's  DreAm,  in  the  posse&don  of  Lord  Egfenumt 

In  181  i  be  published  Hints  to  Yoiin^  Practitioners 

I  on  the  Study  of  Landscape-pninticig.     He  also  pub- 

I  Briied  »  volume  of  poetry  and  a  novel  called  Mon- 

•Ifi.     He  was  elected  an  associate  of  ti^  Eoyal 

Academy  in  1810.     He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mama- 

^asetta,  in  1^43. 

ALLU^^X^M  (frc:*m  the  Latin  allarh  or  aeUui-io, 
nnng  or  swelling'  uf  a  rivcirf  tlood^  deluge)  now  sig< 
>i&ea  a  cradnal  increase  of  land  along  tbe  searshore 
«  the  banks  of  large  rivera,  or  at  their  mouths. 
tiRtt  alterations  in  the  limits  of  countries  are  pro- 
^uod  by  allQviom — deltas,  as  at  tbe  mouths  of  tho 
TSh,  Gaines,  Orinoco,  and  other  rivera,  and  whole 
idttdft  being  often  formed  by  this  cause. 
^  ALMA,  a  river  in  tbe  soutb-weat  of  tbe  Crimea^ 
ntbeBuseiiui  government  of  Taiirida,  which  flows 
t«it  sad  falls  into  Kalamita  Bay,  about  20  miles 
J«th  of  Sevastopol.  Though  insignificaat  in  itaelf 
»bs  loqnired  celebrity  fn>m  tbe  battle  fought  on 
^tptmber  20,  1864^  when  the  Ruasiaos,  who  occu- 
Pi  the  lolty  heights  which  line  its  left  bonk,  with 
•  ttUEieruue  anny  and  a  moat  formidable  artillery, 
*»B  driven  from  their  piisition  at  the  (loint  of  the 
^fonet  by  tbe  British  and  French. 

ALMACK'S,  the  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
Meanbly-rooma  in  King  Street,  St.  James' a,  London, 
dttived  m>m  Alnuck,  a  tavern-keeper,  by  whom  they 
wen  built,  and  wboee  real  name  is  said  to  have  been 
MTall,  and  tran^ormed  into  Almack  by  reversing 
the  ayn&blca.  Hiey  are  now  known  as  WiUii§  Rooma. 
niey  wexB  fini  opened  about  1770,  and  beoune 
fsinoas  lor  the  extreme  exelusivenefls  displAyed  by 
tbe  lady  patronesses  in  regard  to  tbe  acbnissioQ  of 
applicants  for  tickets.  These  fair  arbiters  composed 
a  bovd  of  six,  which  held  its  sittiogs  every  Monday 
•v«niiiff  daring  the  London  season,  and  issued  those 
fialB  iraich  were  supposed  to  affect  so  conclusively 
the  dainiB  of  the  received  6v  rejected  applicant,  as 
th«  case  might  be,  to  occupy  the  upper  circles  in  the 
fMhionahle  world.  To  have  danced  at  Almack's 
became  almost  proverbial  as  indicative  of  exalted 
Booial  position. 

ALSIADA,  ft  town  of  Portugal,  in  tbe  province 
of  Estremadura^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  e«tuary  of 
the  TagUB»  opposite  Lisbon.  It  is  built  upon  a 
heSghtf  in  &  well-cultivated  country,  and  has  long 
beeit  celebrated  for  its  figs.  It  has  a  strong  castle 
OB  a  rook,  an  bospital  for  British  eeamen,  a  Latin 
school,  several  depots  for  wine,  and  a  mioeral  spring. 


Near  it  is  the  fort  of  San  Sebastian,  which  defends 
the  entrance  to  the  Tagos.     Pop.  45S0* 

A  L^  I  ADEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Eeal,  56  miles  eouth-west  of  the  town  of 
Ciudad  Real,  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  for  its  mines  of  quicksilver,  which  is  found  in 
the  form  of  cinnabar,  "Hiese  mines  have  been  wrough  t 
to  the  depth  of  1100  feet  without  ikuy  diminution  of 
the  richness  of  the  principal  vein.  TUl  the  discovery 
of  the  Califoniia  mines  l,New  Abnaden)  they  were 
the  principal  source  for  the  supply  of  mercury  in  the 
world.    The  town  is  dean  and  wm.  built.    Pop.  7421. 

ALMAGKST,  a  celebrated  work  composed  by 
Ptolemy,  being  m  collection  of  tbe  obeervations  and 
problems  of  the  andents  relating  to  geometry  and 
astronomy.  The  original  Greek  name  was  Suntaxis 
MegalS  or  Megiste,  that  is,  Great  or  Greatest  Com- 
pilation. The  Arabians,  at  the  time  when  science 
tiouriahed  among  them,  translated  it  about  827,  and 
added  their  article  al  to  the  word  megiste;  thus  the 
word  almagest  ori^nated.  (See  ProLElCT.)  In  1230 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  caused  this  work  to  be 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin. 

ALJLAGllO,  Diego,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Pixarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peni,  wa«  a  foundling, 
and  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He 
engaged  with  PizArro  and  Fernando  de  I^ugue  in  the 
long  and  arduous  expedition  in  which  they  made  the 
discovery  of  Peru  (1524  -27),  took  pait  in  the  oon- 
qnest  of  the  country  and  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Atabalipa  (1533),  and  aft^r  frequent  disputes  with 
Fizarro  about  their  respective  eh  area  In  their  con- 
quests he  led  an  expedition  against  Chili,  of  which 
he  vms  appointed  governor.  Having  failed  to  con- 
quer his  new  province  he  returned  to  find  Cuzoo  in 
possession  of  the  Indians;  who  had  expelled  Plzarroi. 
Ho  reconquered  it  and  made  himself  governor,  but 
Pizarro  returning  a  struggle  took  place  between  the 
two  parties,  in  which  Almogro  was  finally  overcome, 
taken  prisoner,  strangled,  and  afterwards  beheaded 
in  1538.  He  was  avenged  by  his  son,  who  raised  an 
insurrection  in  which  Pizarro  was  assauinated  in 
1541.  The  younger  Alroagro  was  put  to  death  in 
1542  by  De  Castnt,  the  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  AI- 
magro  ah  owed  bimself,  like  most  cl  tbe  Spaniards 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  tbe  New  World,  capable 
of  enduring  great  privations  with  heroic  conBtancy, 
and  of  effecting  wonderful  achievements  by  un^ 
daunted  valour,  but  cruel,  rapacious,  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  auocess. 

ALMALKE,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  tbe 
river  Myru,  i:5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50  w.a.w, 
of  Adalia,  It  ia  beautifully  situated  in  a  kind  of 
natural  amphitheatre,  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  with  its  numerous  gardens,  tall  poplare,  and 
lofty  minarets  preeento  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
sfipeurance.  its  houses  ore  of  unbumed  brick, 
roofed  with  thtn  deal*  of  cedar,  and  it  has  both 
thriving  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop,  8000. 

ALMA  MATER,  a  term  familiarly  applied  in 
England  by  those  who  have  attended  a  univerflity  to 
the  particular  uiiiversity  they  have  attended.  The 
a^ljective  almm  in  Latin  means  oherishing,  fostering, 
dear. 

ALMAMUN.     See  Caliph. 

ALMANAC,  a  table  or  calendar,  in  which  are  set 
down  the  revolutions  of  the  seasonti,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  son,  tbe  phases  of  the  moon,  the  most 
remarkable  conjunctiune,  po«itions,  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodi^^i,  for  every  month  and  day  of 
the  year;  also  the  several  faata  and  feasts  to  be 
obeerved  in  the  church  and  etate,  &c.  The  history 
of  the  almanac,  and  even  tbe  etymology  of  the  word, 
&re  involved  in  conaider&ble  obscurity.  It  is  generdly 
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derived  from  the  Arabic  urticle  al,  am!  the  verb 
manach^  to  count.  The  modem  &lniaDac  aaawers  to 
the /W I  of  the  ancient  Romanfl*  ^See  Famti.)  There 
lire  several  very  splendid  English  alraanaca  of  the 
fourteenth  century  existing  in  MS.,  particularly  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  very  curimiB  epecimeu  ii  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Cbriati  College,  CambridE:i\ 
Almanaca  becAfne  generally  used  in  Europe  within 
n  ihort  time  after  the  invention  of  printing;  and  they 
were  very  early  remarkable,  as  Bome  are  now  in  Eng- 
lamX,  for  the  nnxture  of  truth  and  falsehood  whieb 
they  contained.  In  1579  their  eflie<it«  in  France 
were  found  w>  miBchievouH»  from  the  pretended  pro- 
phecies which  they  published,  that  an  edict  wa»  pro- 
utidgatenl  by  Henry  III.  forbifJ<lin*j^  any  prcdictiona 
to  be  inserted  in  them  relating  to  civil  affairs,  whether 
tho«e  of  the  state  or  of  private  peraons.  No  such  law 
was  ever  enacted  in  England.  It  is  singular  that 
the  earliest  English  olmatiaoi  were  pniiteid  in  Hol- 
land, on  small  folio  sheets;  ftDd  these  have  oocftsioci- 
ally  been  preserved  from  baviiiij  been  pasted  within 
the  covers  of  old  books.  In  the  reign  of  James  L 
letters- patent  were  granted  to  the  two  univendties 
and  the  Stationers'  Company  for  an  excl naive  right 
of  printing  almanaci.  These,  in  1775,  were  declajped 
to  be  illegal  During  the  civil  waw  of  Charles  I., 
and  thence  onwartl,  English  almauat«  were  coti8|ji- 
<n2ous  for  the  unhlmhing  boldoe^  of  their  astrological 
predit^tiend,  and  their  determined  pDq:MBtuationi  of 
j>opidiir  errors.  The  Stationers'  Company  who  had 
iiiftnLtgetl^  not mth standing  the  invaliility  of  the  let* 
tei*8-patent  in  tbtir  favour,  to  retain  a  monopoly, 
were  guided  merely  by  comnierdal  principles  in  mip- 
plying  the  market,  and  accorfUngly  adapted  their 
almanacs  to  the  taste  of  the  public^  who,  on  one 
occasion,  whtn  the  trial  wm  actnaHy  made,  refused 
to  purchase  them  without  the  pretlictiims.  Gradually, 
however,  a  better  taste  began  to  pre  vail »  and  in  1825 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
bad  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  production 
of  an  unexceptionable  almanac  in  Great  Britain. 
I'he  example  thus  set  baa  been  almoat  univeraally 
atloi>ted.  The  circulation  of  almanacs  continued  to 
l»e  muck  cramped  by  the  veiy  heavy  duty  of  one 
sbilliQg  and  three^>euce  per  copy.  In  1834  this  duty 
was  abolished  The  ret^ult  is  very  remarkable.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner^  of  Excise  Inquiry 
on  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  200  new  almanacs 
we(re  started  immediately  on  the  repeal,  and  that 
some  of  these  sold  upwards  of  250,000  copies,  although 
the  old  ones  maintained  their  ground.  Almanacs, 
from  their  periodical  chartMrter,  and  the  frequency 
with  whitb  they  are  referred  to,  are  now  more  and 
more  used  as  vehicles  for  oonveying  statistical  infor- 
mation. They  are  adapted  to  thu  use  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Some  contain  general  information 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  country  or  district^ 
others  apply  themselves  specially  to  the  wants  of  a 
particular  class,  and  others  propsgate  the  statistics 
or  sentiments  of  a  particular  party.  Tlieee  special 
uses  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  always  given 
almanacs  a  special  flavour  of  the  times  and  localities 
in  which  they  have  appeared.  Eegiomontanus  was 
the  first  person  in  Europe  who  prejjared  almanacs  in 
their  present  form,  without  the  predictions,  which 
were  in  *11  probability  introduced  int*!  Europe  f  rijm 
the  PersiaiiH.  Once  they  were  almc^st  entirely  filled 
with  subjects  of  a  religions  character.  At  another 
time  they  overflowed  with  astrological  calculations 
and  predictions.  In  the  time  of  NajMjileon  an  almanac 
was  published  in  France,  in  which,  to  every  day,  an 
achievement  of  the  emperor,  or  something  else  relat- 
ing to  him,  was  added  Almaaaca^  in  the  petty 
principalities  of  Germany,  exhibit  the  endless  genea* 
logical  tables  of  the  princes.     Some  almanans  in 


nuKlem  Greek*  printetl  at  Venice,  where  to/nxmy 
all  bookn  In  this  language  were  published,  sre  ({Hits 
full  of  a^tndodeal  superj^tition  and  mattut  nuim 
to  the  Greek  Church.  A  modem  Fennaii  ihuaie 
contains  a  list  of  fortunate  days  for  certain  purpossi; 
o^,  for  example,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  Uk»  medidiiie^  to 
marry,  &c,;  and  predictions  of  e rents,  a»e«itbqtt  * 
storms,  political  affairs,  &:c  One  of  t ' 
almanacs  which  we  have  seen  is  an  Italian  oat,  I 
biting  in  a  striking  manner  the  Italian  rivacitj.  To 
the  30th  of  July  is  added,  *  Sudano  anonra  le  « 
(Even  the  bones  sweat);  to  the  11th  of  Angas^  'C 
ch©  nojaT  (Oh  J  how  distressing!);  to  July  12,  'C 
cano  le  braccia*  (The  oj-ms  fall) ;  to  Januaiy  %  *8 
vol!  e  Ombrello!'  (Leg^ga  and  lunbrdisB  f f 
Germany,  almanach  is  the  name  given  to  i 
like  those  which  used  to  appear  in  England  uad  tht 
United  States  of  America  under  the  names  of  Sss- 
venir,  Forget-me-not,  &c.  In  France  a  work  ooot 
appeared  annually,  entitled  AJmanibch  des  6aa^ 
man  da,  which  was  conducted  with  mnch  ufin%  tuA 
is  in  high  repute  among  eplcares.  Seme  of  tbs 
alrnaoaca  that  are  reguhwiy  published  every  yesr  sr 
extremely  useful,  ana  are  indeed  almost  indispesssble 
to  men  engaged  in  official,  mercantile,  litwy, 
professional  bufdness.  Such  in  our  own  < 
Oliver  &  Boyd's  Edinburgh  Almanac,  aod4 
Iriah  Almanac,  and  the  British  A' 
Companion.  Whitaker's  Almanac  is  also 
coirtprehenstve  and  valuable  oompendium,  HS^ 
Almanach  de  Gotha,  which  baa  appeared  at  Geth» 
since  1764,  contslna  in  small  bulk  a  wonderful  qats* 
tity  of  information  regarding  the  reigning  itmiliei 
and  governments,  the  hnanoea,  oommerce,  popaktin, 
kc,  of  the  different  states  thronghont  toe  nnrid. 
1 1  m  published  both  in  a  French  and  in  a  Gcrmn 
edition. 

AIRMAN  AC,  Nautical,     An  important  irork  4 
this  kind  is  published  in  England  annually,  hut  tn 
or  three  years  in  advance,  bearing  the  name  of  Xsa^i 
tical  Almanac,  in  which  (beaid^  the  things  i 
essential  for  general  use  that  are  to  be  found  ii 
other  almanooi)  are  contained  many  int«;rc»iing  psr 
ticulars;  more  especially  the  distances  ol  the  no* 
from  the  sun,  and  from  certain  fixed  stars,  for  svo? 
three  hours  of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the  Ifien* 
dian  of  the  royal  observatory,  Greenwich,     By  wmp- 
paring  these  with  the  distances  carefully  observed  >t 
sea  the  mariner  may,  with  comparative  ease  and  c«^ 
tiiinty,  infer  his  longitude  to  a  degree  of  sccniif) 
unattainable  in  any  other  way,  and  suffident  for  murt 
nautical  purjKwes.     This  almanac  was  commenced  is 
1767   by  Dr.   Maskelyne,   astronomer   royjd,  who, 
during  forty^eight  years,  devoted  the  most  seduliiAii 
attention  to  it.     It  was  distinguished  for  accuncy; 
and  though  after  his  death  it  was  not  so  well  coa- 
ducted,  and  fell  rather  into  disrepute,  it  haa  regiittid 
its  high  character.     Tlie  French  (!'onnaisMmce  dci 
1'emfie  h  piibliiihed  with  the  same  %^ewB  as  the  Eag* 
lish  Nautical  Almanac,  and  nearly  on  the  same  pLu. 
It  commenced  in  16T9,  but  was  during  revolutionary 
troubles  discontinaed  for  a  short  time.    I>uring  many 
years  it  has  been  published  with  great  regularity, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  Bureau  dcs 
Longitudes.     Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  Naatacol 
Almanac  and   Coanaissance  des  Tempo,  and  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them,  is  the  Aatrooointtaliei 
Jahrbuch  published  at  Berlin.     It  was  oouduflfesd 
for  fifty  years  by  Professor  Bode  with  great  abilitf 
and  accuracy.     In  18:^0  Encke  became  its  editcf; 
and  enriched  it  with  astronomical  papen,  which  iie 
distinguished  for  their  ability. 

ALMj\JSfSA,  n.  city  of  Spain,  in  the  pronnoe  «f 
Albacete,  I^Iurcia,  37  miles  east  from  Albaoete.  U 
is  a  flourishing  place,  situated  on  a  large  and  exposed 
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pbb,  ftnd  u  iU  built^  nnpivved,  and  ivitUout  may 
iptciotst  ttqoares — to  common  all  over  Spain.  It  h&a 
»pinih  chuTch  And  chapel,  aeveral  echoolt*^  a  chapter 
booK;  m  hospital^  a  capaciouM  prison,  atid  a  cemetery 
cnluide  the  town.  MantiCactures: — Linen,  cotton, 
•tuihempcai  {«bric9,  which  are  supplied  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  proTinoet;  bnuidy,  leather,  and  soap.  The 
lliia  ■urroondiiig  the  town,  irrig-ated  by  a  reservoir, 
liof  sttrprisicg  fertility.  Here  wa«  fought  the  deci- 
dT«  hftttle  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succesaioti  in 
vUefa  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  de- 
teftsd  the  Anglo-Spanish  amiy  under  the  Earl  of 
Qflwmy.  The  French  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
iJli«  in  cTjm>»era.     Pnp.  733-4, 

AL^LiNZCK,  or  Alicansub.     See  Caliph. 

ALMK,  or  AiJf  a,  the  name  given  io  Egypt  to  a 
d«a  of  girls  whose  profession  is  to  sing  for  the  pablic 
^Qseuient,  being  engaged  to  perform  at  feasts  and 
^Iber  entertainments  (including  funerals).  Many  of 
%aD  are  skilful  iroproTisatricL  These  singing-girls 
ait  not  to  be  oonfounded  with  ths  ghawasi  or  djuicing- 

ALMEIDA,  on©  of  the  strongest  fortresset  In 
Portngftl,  is  sitn&ted  in  the  province  of  Beira,  near 
the  Spanish  border,  on  the  C<Mk  Pop.  65d0.  In 
1762  it  was  taken  by  the  SpAoiards,  after  great  lods, 
bot  wss  restored  at  the  peace.  When  Ney,  24  th 
tlolT^ISlO,  attempted  to  pass  over  the  Coa  into  Por- 
togilt  the  British  defended  the  fortresa  of  AlmeiiU 
aciiiBt  Marshal  Masa^na  till  27th  Augual^  when 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  Upon  Massdna's 
Ttthat  fmm  Portugal  in  theipring  of  1811,  Welling- 
l*iQ  iovejtwl  Almeiila.  Ma«^na  advanced  to  its 
relirf,  and  a  two-days'  battle  waa  fought  at  Fuentes 
de  Odoto  on  -ith  and  5th  May.  On  the  defeat  of 
Mtfi^  the  French  conmiAnder,  General  Brenier, 
Uevopthe  fortreaa  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  and 
nude  his  way  through  the  mid»t  of  the  besiegers. 
Tbe  British  soon  restored  the  works. 

ALMEIDA,  FRANCiaco  db,  fint  Portuguese  vice- 

wf  d  India^  seventh  »on  of  the  Conde  de  AbraDtes^ 

nt  bom  at  Lisbon  about  the  rniddk  of  the  tif  teeiltb 

«rtary.    His  family,  one  of  the  noblest  in  Portugal, 

bddetiTed  it«  name  from  the  conquest  by  its  founder 

<rf  the  Uiwn  of  Almeida  from  the  Moors.     In  his 

Tovth  JVandsco  served  against  the  same  hereditary 

^OBim  of  his  country  under  Ferdinand,  king  of 

i«ipm,  who  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 

wlottr.  When  Tristan  d'Acunha,  owing  to  his  blind- 

M^ivfusod  the  office  of  governor  of  the  new  Portu- 

IMe  wttlementa  on  the  African  and  Indian  coasts, 

^loMida  accepted  it,  and  sailed  on  25th  March,  1505, 

»Ott  Belem,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  veoela  and 

JWOnen,  the  greatest  that  harl  yet  been  despatcied 

TO  PortogaL     He  was  accompanied  by  his  son 

«*>iiao  and  other  eminent  men.     His  orders  were 

^  Md  fortresses  at  Sofala  and  Quiloa,  and  to 

*JP^re  the  Bed  Sea^  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion 

^  tiw  Mohammedans,  who  then  conduct^Kl  a  great 

lyof  the  trade  of  the  Fa«t^  and  had  shown  impbc- 

**"  enmity  to  the  Portuguese.     He  reached  Quili>a 

*^  22d  July,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  reaiat- 

^.   From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mombas,  which 

J*Wed  after  a  severe  struggle.     After  touching  at 

Jfelin^  of  which  the  king  was  an  ally  of  Portugal, 

*«  reached  India  in  October,  1506,     On  his  anival 

M  Cochin  he  despatched  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  ladeti 

^ik  ^ices  to  Portugal.     This  fleet  on  its  voyage 

We  diaoovered  Madagascar.      He   then  sent  an 

Sipedition  against  Sofala^  which  was  taken  after  a 

tetonnined  resistaDoe.     He  built  forts  at  various 

ointo  on  the  ooast^  and  sent  hi»  son  I^orenzo  with  rt 

est  against  Galkut.    Lorenzo,  after  having  accom- 

^hm  this  misnoD,  took jpoflseasion  of  the  Maldive 

jaiicls  and  of  Csjlon.    Ilia  Saltan  of  Egypt^  with 


the  aid  of  the  Porte  and  the  Eepul>lic  of  Venice, 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  drive  the  Portugueso  from 
India.  I^reuRo  encountered  this  fleet  at  Choul  or 
t'howul,  south  of  Bombay,  and  refusing  to  flee  when 
he  found  Uimself  outnumbered  perished  after  a 
heroic  rejfistance.  In  the  meantime  Albuquerque 
arrived  in  India  with  a  cnmuilsslon  to  supersede 
Almeida,  who  refused  to  surreuder  the  govern- 
ment till  he  had  avenged  his  sou  and  defeated  the 
MuiiMulmans^  In  December,  150S,  he  gained  a  vic- 
t4jry  at  DabiU  over  the  sultanas  fleet,  which  a  few 
weaks  later  he  annihilated  in  a  great  battle  at  Call' 
cuL  Elated  by  this  success,  wldch  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  trade  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  Kast^  he 
refused  to  surrender  his  power  and  imprisoned  hJa 
successor;  but  on  the  anival  of  Fernamlo  Coiitinho 
from  Portugal,  ha  was  persuaded  to  release  Albu- 
querque and  return  home.  He  sailed  from  1 -ananor 
in  December,  1509.  On  the  voyage  home  he  wm 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Kaffres,  from  whom  he 
was  carrying  off  cattle  to  re  victual  his  fleet^  1st 
March,  1510, 

ALitERLA,  a  seaport  of  S|)ain,  ca[atal  of  the 
province  of  Almeria,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  104  miles  east  of 
^ialaga.  It  is  inclosed  by  Moonsh  baationed  walls, 
and  defended  by  two  forts;  consists  of  a  ninnher  of 
narrow^  winding,  and  Ill-built  streets,  with  no  build- 
ing of  any  consequence  except  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
It  i»  the  seat  oi  a  bishop.  Its  trade  consists  of 
exports  of  lead,  esparto,  and  barilla,  and  ini}Kirts  of 
coal,  woollen,  eott^jn,  and  silk  fabrics,  &c  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant.  The  pr^jvince,  which 
has  an  area  of  3'SOQ  sipare  miles,  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  rich  in  mineral;*.  Pup.  Mf  town  in  1877, 
40,323  J  of  province,  a4K.Hr.4. 

ALMOND,  the  fnni  of  the  almond  tree,  the  Anvftj- 
dalaa  communk^  a  tree  whirh  grows  usually  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  foet.  Its  pink  flowers,  competed 
of  Ave  petals,  grow  in  pair«,  and  appear  very  early 
in  spring.  The  leaves  are  o  val^  pointed,  and  delicately 
serrated  at  the  edges.  Its  flowers  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  form  a  great  ornament  of  the  Kngliah 
shrubberies,  particularly  as  they  apf>ear  in  Mardi 
and  April — a  season  when  few  other  parts  of  the 
vegetable  creation  have  recovere^l  from  their  wintry 
state.  The  common  or  sweet  almond  is  a  soft  and 
pleaaantl y-flavourt-il  kernel,  contained  in  a  nut,  which 
is  of  fl;itli^ih  ^h;(|'+\  uini  baa  a  tender  shell,  with 
numemua  small  hAvii  on  the  out^iide.  The  genus 
Amijgdalui  m  the  tyjH.*  of  a  sub-order,  the  AmygdaJeie, 
which  includes  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  &a, 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosaceee.  Though 
known  to  the  ancicuta  from  the  moat  remote  periixi  of 
antiquity,  the  almond  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  ling* 
land  only  since  1562,  and  this  almost  wholly  on  accouot 
of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  since  the 
climate  of  Great  Eritaiu  is  not  sufficiently  warm  for 
the  fniit  to  be  perfected  The  almonds  which  are 
GonsuTOHml  in  this  oountry  and  the  United  States  are 
imported,  sometimes  in  the  shell,  and  crften  without, 
from  France,  S|>ain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant;  and  they 
are  packed  in  casks,  b<j.xes,  or  bales.  The  Jordan 
almond«,  which  come  from  Malaga,  are  the  beat  sweet 
abnouds  brought  to  Britain,  fckjme  preparations  of 
almonds  are  used  in  medicine,  particularly  that  caEcd 
milk  of  almondtf  which  is  formed  of  pounded  almonds, 
loaf-sugar,  and  water,  well  miied  together.  Bitter 
almonds  resemble  in  all  respects  the  sweet  almonds, 
both  in  the  appearance  of  the  kernels  themselves 
and  of  the  trees  which  produce  them,  excepting  a 
slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 
Like  the  sweet  almonds,  they  yield  a  large  portiou 
of  olL  This  has  no  bitterness,  but  the  sulistanee 
that  remaiua  after  the  pressure  is  intensely  bitter. 
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If  these  aliiiaad^  be  eaten  freely,  they  occaAoa  eick- 
ue^'i  and  vomiting,  Atid  to  majiy  quadrapeds  and 
\dT\h  they  fire  fntal  poi§oii.  Tbere  was  formerly  a 
[lotirm,  but  it  is  quite  erroneous,  that  the  eating  of 
tUeiti  would  prevent  the  intoxicating  efifects  of  wine. 
They  are  frequently  used  ia«tead  of  apricot  kemeU 
in  rata ^ a,  and  sometimes  are  employed  in  making  a 
oouuterfeifc  cherry-brandy.  Tiw  oil  and  emulfliona 
of  bitter  almonds  are  used  in  medicine,  and  a  powder 
and  paste  for  washing  the  hands  la  made  both  from 
them  and  from  swc«t  almonda.  By  confectionen 
cbey  are  much  iisod  to  give  flavour  to  buocdts  and 
either  articlea*  The  subatanco  which  gives  their  pecn- 
I  liar  flavour  t^i  hitter  almonds^  and  to  the  kcmeb  of 
^  peaches,  apricots,  kc^  a»  also  to  the  leave*  of  all  the 
•pedes  of  cherry  and  peach,  is  pnissic  acid^  so  well 
toipwn  at  a  powerful  medicine  and  prjison.  Thia  add 
does  nob  exist  ready  formed  in  the  almond,  but  when 
that  fruit  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  saliva  a  chemical 
reaction  is  set  up  between  two  of  the  oonatituents 
of  the  almoDd— namely,  amygdalin  and  emulflin — 
whereby  pru^io  add  h  produced.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  acid  in  substances  pre].^rcd  from  alm^ond^, 
fto*,  which  renders  a  largfj  draught  of  noyau,  or  other 
cordial  of  a  similar  kind,  so  often  injmious  or  even 
fatal    See  PBueaic  Acrt>. 

ALMONER,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  an 
offioer  of  any  reIigJt>U8  establishment,  to  whom  be* 
longed  the  distribution  of  alma.  By  the  ancient 
canons  all  monasteries  were  to  epend  at  least  a  tenth 
part  of  their  income  in  alms,  and  everj  bishop  also 
was  required  to  keep  an  almoner.  The  lirand 
Almoner  iff  rand  aiimonkr)  of  Franco  was  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  that  kincfdom  before  the 
revolution.  The  lord  almoner,  or  lord  high  almoner 
of  England,  is  an  ccclcaiaatical  oliicer,  generally  a 
bishop,  who  formerly  receivetl  all  deodands  and  the 
goods  of  every  fdo  d^  «f,  which  he  hatl  to  diatriliute 
among  the  poor.  He  had  also  the  power  of  giving 
the  first  dish  from  tho  king's  table  to  wiiateyer  poor 
person  he  pleased, 

AIjMORA^  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  North-west  Provinces,  capital  of  the  district  of 
KnmaoQ,  170  miles  b.n*k.  from  Delhi,  on  a  hill  or 
ridge  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  consists  chieSj  of 
a  single  street,  with  a  gateway  at  each  end.  The 
houses  are  of  stone;  the  lowest  stories^  open  In  front, 
with  square  pillani,  are  naod  aa  shops,  and  the  iip[)eT 
projecting  stories  are  faced  with  wood.  In  airy 
dtnations  around  there  are  a  number  of  bungalows, 
or  low  stone  cottages,  built  by  government  for  civil 
and  military  invalids.  On  the  east  extremity  of  the 
ridge  of  Almora  stands  the  old  Goorkha  fort,  built 
fif  stone;  and  at  the  west  extremity  is  the  new  citmlel, 
named  Fort  Jloira,  erected  by  the  Britij*b.  Almora 
has  been  constituted  a  municipality*  Pop.  in  1872, 
5900. 

ALMQmST,  Kar:.  Jonas  Lddwiq,  a  Swedish 
writer  of  remarkalde  versatility  and  extraordinai-y 
character,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  2Sth  November^ 
1793.  After  studying  theology  he  led  a  coloay  to  the 
irilds  of  Wermland,  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
I  ancient  free  peasants.  Tiring  of  thisUfe  beaccepte<i 
the  rectorship  of  a  school  in  Stockholm,  but  in  1840 
he  qnaurrelled  with  the  school-board,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  charge.  He  next  made  a  journey 
to  Franco,  and  on  his  return  became  first  a  contri- 
butor to,  and  afterwards  editor  of,  the  periodical 
.  Af tonblad.  In  1851,  bdog  aconsed  of  attem  pting  to 
\  potsoa  a  usurer,  he  fled  to  Ajoierica,  wher>3  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  18(35,  He  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  lived  in  Bremen  under  the  name  of  Professor  C. 
Westormann,  whtsre  he  died  in  November,  1866, 
His  literary  activity  was  extraordinarily  great,  and 
hut  productions  display  undoubted  evidence  of  geniua. 


He  wrote  mathematical  and  arithiiMEtical  fex^b 
historical  and  geographical  haaid*book% 
and  lexicons,  and  numberlea  tremtuKi  oi 
philosophy,  and  economy.  His  Hterarj  iraclDi  i 
varied  and  distinguished  by  an  exuheraat  finqiL 
One  of  them,  cal£d  Tomroeena  Bok  (Book  of  At 
Thom-roee),  m  a  oollectioa  tif  romance  poena  cC  As 
most  various  kinds.  Among  the  moat  iBOUfkiUa  4 
his  novels  are.  Die  Miihle  Skallnoi% 
Mimanso,  Colombine,  Tintanara,  &c. 
and  himjorous  poems  are  also  among  bisp 

ALMUG  (or  Alodm)  TREE,  i 
in  1  Ki  X*  11,  12  and  2  Cbr.  a  8,  and  is.  Iflt  UL 
as  the  names  of  trees  of  which  the  wood  wm  mm 
for  pill&n  in  the  temple  and  the  king's  hooi^  Cof 
harps  and  psalteries,  &c.  They  are  said  in  ooa  pM* 
sage  to  be  hewn  in  Lebanon,  in  another  to  be  hfOttflit 
from  Ophlr.  They  have  becai  identified  by  oilifl 
with  the  red  sandal-wood  of  India,  Some  of  tfaoB 
may  possibly  have  been  traasplaiitod  to  LebHOT  ky 
the  Phoenicians. 

ALNWICK,  the  county  town  of  Northumbcrloi 
34  miles  north  from  NewcAstle,  built  irn:^guLuiy  on 
the  decUvities  of  a  hill|  near  the  Aim,  whinh  is  cmtsed 
by  a  handsome  stone  brid^.  It  has  several  vvU- 
formed  streets,  with  a  few  ancient  m\  maoy  his^ 
some  modem  hoosets  a  spaciona  central  aquM^  am- 
taiidng  on  one  side  a  hirge  town-haU  witli  a  snm 
tower,  and  on  another  an  elegant  structnre,  tite  IfMr 
part  of  which  is  used  for  markets  suad  the  upper  m 
public  rooms;  a  mechanics*  institute^  an  infirmsrf, 
kc.  The  church  is  a  large  Gothic  stmctare,  aoi 
there  are  several  Dissenting  chapels^  inoiiidisig  cot 
Roman  CathoUc,  which  is  very  handscona.  The  dikl 
industries  are  tanning,  brewing,  and  the  milln&^ 
ture  of  tohaoco.  The  trade  in  farm  prodnos  is  001* 
siderable.  Till  lately  freemen  were  made  by  s  Infi- 
crons  ceremony,  which  consisted  in  part  of  the  cv- 
didatea  rushing  through  a  muddy  pooL  AJaank 
Castle,  the  family  mansion  of  the  Percys,  whidiaa 
tinned  to  be  for  many  centuries  a  lortrass  of  pad 
strength,  stands  on  an  eminenow  dose  lo  the  tevi^  tfi 
commands  a  beautiftd  view  of  the  coontry.  It  k  o^ 
brated  in  border  history,  and  was  peculiaily  fstsl  ^ 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Malcolm  HI  tt^ 
his  son  Edward  fell,  and  William  samamsd  ^  !» 
wsfl  taken,  prisoner,  before  it.  Extensive  f«t«iiiksi 
and  alterations  have  recently  been  made  npo«o  it^al 
additions  built.     Pop.  in  lS71»<i)218  ;  in  ISSl^MSL 

ALOADIN,  one  of  the  Old  Men  of  the  Umi' 
tains,  or  princes  of  the  Asaaasins  wha  floniishsil  ii 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy.  (S«e  XasEiB^ 
1  TBS.)  He  was  the  sheik  of  a  Syrian  tribe  puifisiiig 
the  Mohammedan  reUgiom^  but  blindly  devo^  lb 
the  will  of  their  chief,  with  wht«e  temi)aial  soperind^ 
was  also  mingled  a  sort  of  ecclesiasitical  distwte. 
The  slightest  of  his  commiuidis  is  said  to  ba*e  bp* 
always  executed,  though  at  the  expenae  dt 
loss  of  life  to  the  emissary. 

ALOE,  the  name  of  a  number  of  plants  1 
to  the  genus  AloiL,  some  of  which  are  not  1 
a  few  inches,  whUat  others  are  30  feet  and  npwardi 
in  height.  The  genus  Alod  constitutes  the  ^pe  d 
the  tribe  Aluincie,  and  belongs  to  the  nataial  (wdcr 
LUiacese.  The  aloes  have  the  leaves  fleshy,  thici, 
and  more  or  less  spinous  at  the  ed^^ess  or  exMtil^» 
These  plants,  which  are  chiefly  inhabitants  el  W 
climates,  have  flowers  with  a  tubular  cofvUa  ix 
perianth,  the  mouth  expanded  and  divided  lots  I 
segments,  the  base  nectariferous,  and  tbs  " 
of  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  reoeptacle. 
of  the  hwger  kinds  of  aloes  ore  of  ^via^  i 
to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  in  wluish  tbiy  gnrSi 
the  fibrous  parts  of  the  leaves  being  made  into  ooi^* 
sge,  fishing  nets  and  line^  cloth,  &e.     In  tha  £ii 
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(hdin  tiii  jmm  of  tfaete  pb&ta  ia  oaed  u  ft  Tarnish 
rv#  wood  from  iho  AttaolcB  of  destructive 
The  inspimted  juioe  of  ie?ef»l  apeciea  of 
led  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  oZoej. 
spal  drug-producing  apeciea  are,  the  Sooo- 
I  {jLSocotrijui},  the  A!oS  vuh/nnit  (Barbadoes)^ 
Mota  (Cape),  &a     The  Hrrffc  is  a  native  of 
of  Socotra  and  the  Cape  of  GcK)d  Hn[)e. 
I  bitSQgiit  from  the  latter  re^fion  to  thia  country, 
i  timt  ^m  the  Weet  Indie%  being  carefully  cultV 
I  in  Jamaica  and  Barbodoei.     llie  reainouB  and 
nj  jnice  readilj  dLuolvee  in  proof  ipirita,  luid 
>  in  bot  water,  thongh  not  bo  readily.     It  is  one 
tf  the  best  and  safest  of  stimulating  purgaUves  to 
as  of  sedentary  habits.      A  be«itiful  violet 
r  is  awarded  by  the  leavee  of  the  Socotrine  aloe, 
does  not  reqnira  a  mordant  to  fix  it.     The 
icaia  aloe  (see  Agave)  is  a  different  plant  olto- 
r;  as  are  also  the  aloes  or  U^-aloea  of  Scripturei 
I  Bopposed  to  be  the  AfpiUaria  A<f(tilochum^ 

1  (whidi  see). 
,  AnE&iCAif.    See  Agavb. 
-WOOD,   Eaoli-wood,  or  Aoila-wood, 
inner  p^irtion  of  the  tnink  of  Afptiiaria  otata 
AgaUorhvjn,  forest  trees   belonging  to  the 
,  otder  AquilariacesSy  found  in  tropical  Asm. 
T  tree,  the  ^/o«Jc^n  AffoUoekumf  which  be- 
to  a  di£Eerent  order,  also  prodnces  aloes-wood 
B  liLus  contain  a  fragrant  ajul  resinoaa  substance, 
:  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  diseased  action  in 
r  part  of  the  trunk  and  branchea,  the  rest  of 
log  of  little  value.     Its  colour  is  dark^ 
being  extensively  used  as  a  me<iicine  it 
I  grsat  request  for  fumigation,  and  as  incense  in 
I  tsligioQa  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  Mohanune- 
\  and  Boman  Catholics.    Its  frsgnince  continues 
edred  for  years,  and  it  has  consequently  been 
jsd  from  a  remote  period  to  perfume  the  cham- 
lef  the  great  and  wealthy.     It  ia  aupprjaed  to  be 
iloe  or  lign-aloe  of  tho  Bible  {Num.  xxiv.  6 ; 
.vil  17;  Ps,  xlv,  9;  Cant.  iv.  14).     The  l>w*t 
ibss^WocMl  is  obtained  in  Siam  and  China*  the  in- 
1a»r  port  in  the  Moluccas. 
ALOIN    (CifHtiOr),    a  crystallizable    substance 
'  mdiisd  from  aloes,  having  an  exceedingly  bitter 
|f  iMta    Several  isomeric  modifications  of  this  sub' 
» liia«s  exut  according  as  it  is  prepared  from  Bar^ 
■dosi  or  other  aloeo. 
AU'l'ECURUa    See  FoXT.UL-GRAfl8. 
AXi03T,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders, 
Snflssw^y.w.  of  Bmssels.     It  stands  on  both  nidm 
<f  tbe  Dender,  is  walled,  and  contains  a  Iarg:e  and 
Mtttifol,  though  uniinished,  church,  by  the  architect 
liAmieoa  Cathedral,  adorned  with  otio  of  Kubens's 
CflMt  paintiogTi.      It  has  an  andeut   town-ball,  a 
OBUflgie^  and  ao  hoepitaL     It  has  manufacturea  of 
WB|  ttnttoii  goods,  hate,  leather,  &c,,  and  a  conaider- 
^  *Us  bade  hi  com,  oil,  and  hops.     It  was  audcutly 
^  Q^tal  of    imperial   Flandeiv,    was    takun   by 
TWiae  in  1(J67,  and  retaken  by  the  allies  after 
imdhomut^h's  jrreat  victory  of  Eamilliee  in  1706, 

^^  ^  \fiiAN,  a  regular  calcareous  moun- 

wa  taiigf*,  >  u  miies  Long;  and  from  0  to  20  broad, 
h  tltm  south  of  Wiirtemberg,  of  which  the  highest 
JtdaiMt  bairen  part  is  the  Kough  Alp  {Jiauhe  Mp). 
m  highest  summits  exceed  3000  feet  abovo  the 
^  It  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Danube 
%i  the  Neckar.  The  soeoery  ia  vaiied  and  pictur- 
^oe,  ai:d  there  are  many  remarkable  caveins  among 
<ic  hiIJi, 
Ai.f'ACA.    Seelj^sMA. 

ALFJiS,  Basher,  a  frontier  department  of  Fmnoe, 
part  of  Provence,  boundml  north  by  the 
lialy  and  the  Alpes  Mari- 


timea;  sooth  by  Var  and  Bouebes  du  Rh6ne;  west 
by  Vauduse  and  Drdroe.  In  the  north  and  east  of 
tlie  department,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Hautea 
Alpes,  and  Alpes  Maritimes,  tbe  mountains  formed 
of  crystalline  and  schistose  rooks  rise  to  a  height  of 
8000  to  1 0,000  feet  Tbe  other  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous,  and  of  more  moderate  height  There  an 
considerable  woods  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains, 
but  tbeolimate  has  been  much  injured  by  injudicious 
clearing.  In  general  there  ia  Uitle  fertUe  soil  in  the 
department,  and  though  the  peasantry  are  industrious 
a^culture  ia  backwud,  A  considerable  number  of 
sheep  and  cattlo  are  reared.  A  little  is  being  done, 
but  Bilowly,  in  re  wooding.  The  drainage  is  carried 
to  the  lihuno  by  the  Durance,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  a  small  part  which  descends  to  the  Yar, 
There  is  little  mining  or  manufacturing  industry. 
It  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  department  in  France. 
The  area  is  2685  miles.  The  department  contains 
five  arruudissemcnts  : — Barcelonoette,  Castellane, 
Digue,  Forcolquier,  and  Sisterou,  The  capital  ia 
Digne.    Pop.  in  IbTtJ,  i;ia,lou 

ALPEB,  HauTiffi^  a  department  uf  France,  mostly 
formed  out  of  ancient  Dauphioi^,  btjunded  north  and 
cast  by  Italy ;  south  by  Basses  Alpes;  west  and  north - 
wcdt  by  DrOme,  lacre,  and  Savole.  The  mountains 
bordering  on  Italy,  Savoie,  Is^re,  and  the  Basses 
Alpes  rise  to  heights  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
and  the  whole  department  is  traversed  by  the  Cottian 
and  Ilauphlnd  AlpSw  Some  of  the  smaller  valleys, 
as  Valluuiso,  are  richly  wooded,  and  contain  fertile 
plateaux^  but  in  general  tho  dcpartmeiut,  like  that  of 
Basses  Alpes,  sulfers  from  deficiency  of  wood,  Tbe 
climate  incliidoM  every  variety  from  that  of  plains 
which  bear  the  olive  to  that  of  the  snow- clad  moun- 
tains.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  rearetl  in  ctniaiderable 
numbers.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  Ktato.  '£hv 
drainage  of  the  department  falls  into  tho  Khone. 
There  is  extremely  little  mining  or  manufacturing 
industry.  As  late  as  IbOl  thcru  was  only  one  indue* 
trial  establishmetit  in  the  department  with  a  steam- 
engine,  lliie  is  the  lowest  department  m  France  in 
point  of  absoliito  populatinn.  'llie  area  ia  2168  miles. 
The  department  is  divided  into  three  ammdisse- 
ments — Briauf^on,  Embrun,  and  Gap.  The  capital 
is  Gaff,     Pop.  in  1876,  119,094, 

ALPES*M..1RITIMES,  a  department  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  Basses  Alpes  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  on  th<5  east  by  Italy;  on  the  south 
by  tJio  Mediterranean;  on  the  west  by  Basses  Alpee 
and  Var,  Tho  dopartment  is  formed  of  the  oounty 
of  Nice,  ceded  to  France  in  1860,  and  the  arrondiaM- 
ment  of  Grasse,  detached  from  Var.  The  grater 
part  of  the  eurfaoa  Is  covered  by  hranch«i  of  the 
Maritime  .tllps.  The  prinuipal  river  of  the  depart- 
ment is  tbe  Var.  Tbe  upper  valleys  are  chiefly  pas- 
toral. In  the  south  oeroals,  vines,  olives,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits  and  fiowera  are  grown.  The 
climate,  except  in  the  higher  elevations,  is  mild,  and 
the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  M<.^diterranean  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  invalids.  Mines  of  copper,  man* 
ganese,  and  iron  are  wrought;  and  there  are  nume^ 
rtius  manufactories  of  perfumes,  liqueurs,  and  soap, 
besides  tanneries,  paper-mills,  potteries,  glass-works, 
&c,  and  valuable  fisheries  for  tunnies,  anchovies,  and 
sardines.  Silkworms  and  bees  are  cultivated.  Area, 
14S2  squaro  miles.  It  Is  divided  into  the  arrondlsse- 
ments  Nice  and  Grasse,  the  capital  being  Nice.  Pop. 
in  1876,  20U|U(J4. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA,  tho  first  and  hist  letters 
of  tbe  Grock  alphabet,  tn  the  Apocalypse  signify  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  or  the  first  and  tht?  last; 
that  is,  before  and  after  all  things.  These  two  letters 
are  therefore  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Thej  were  also  formerly  tbe  symbol  of  CtiriBtiamty, 
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aud  engraved  accorvlingly  on  the  trtmbfi  of  the  ancient 
ChmtirttiB  to  distinj^uiuh  tbeni  from  those  of  idoljttera, 
ALPHAliET  (fA>m  Afpk'i  atifi  Bettty  the  two  Hrat 
lettetB  of  the  Greek  alphabet),  the  urdinary  series  of 
the  letters  or  syllablcj*  (in,  B>lLibic  alphabets)  of  a 
lan^iaEfo.  For  an  account  of  what  is  known  or  con- 
jectured of  the  orison  of  alphabetic  and  other  Bystems 
of  writiny;,  sue  Whitjnq,  Otir  alf>babet»  like  moat 
of  tliose  of  modern  Europe,  h  derived  directly  f mm 
the  LMtin,  but  owes  ita  iiltimate  ori'^in  to  the  Phce* 
uidan,  which  (p.ve  birth  ako  to  the  ancient  Greek, 
the  Etruscan,  the  Gotbic,  kc.  According  to  tradi- 
tion the  I'hccnician  Cadmus  iutrodnced  writing  into 
Greece^  tbci  letters  first  used  bein^  the  same  aa  the 
PhcEoici'anp  bnt  afterwards  undergoing  changes  both 
ia  aound  and  form.  It  would  appear  that  the  PhrB- 
nicians  theroselvea  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the 
Meratio  alpbaliet  of  Egypt,  wheDce  also  the  Hebrews 
may  have  obtained  theirs  during  their  long  stay  in 
the  country,  though  it  ia  more  probable  that  like 
athors  they  were  content  to  receive  it  at  second-band 
from  the  Phoenicians.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  now 
©mplojed  is  not  the  original  one,  but  has  an  Aramaic 
origin,  being  »d(ipte<l  some  time  after  the  captivity. 
This  Hebrew  alphaljet  proper,  aa  we  find  it  on  ancient 
viiinn,  is  evidcBtly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Phcenician 
inscnptions.  The  names  of  the  letters  in  Phaz^nician 
luid  Hebrew  must  have  been  almcist  the  aame,  lor 
thtt  Greek  names,  which,  with  the  letters,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  former,  differ  little  from  the  Hebrew. 
By  lutans  of  the  names  we  may  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  Egyptian  characteni  were  transformed  into 
letters  by  the  Pho^mclans.  Same  Egyptiiya  character 
would,  by  its  form,  recall  the  idea  of  a  houae,  for 
example,  in  Pha  nician  or  Hebrew  bith.  This  char- 
actor  would  subsequently  come  to  be  used  wherever 
the  articulation  b  occurred,  whether  in  the  bet.'iiitjing', 
miildle,  t>r  t-nd  of  a  word.  Iti  form  TDight  be  after- 
wards HiujpUh9d,  or  even  completely  modified,  bat 
the  name  would  etill  renuun,  m  betA  still  contlmies 
the  Hebrew  name  for  b,  and  beta  the  Greek.  Our 
letter  m,  which  in  Hebrew  was  called  mim^  water, 
has  still  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  adgzag 
wavy  line  which  had  been  chosen  to  represent  water, 
as  in  the  xodiacal  i^ymbol  for  Aquariuf^  The  letter 
0,  of  which  the  Hebrew  name  means  eye,  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent  that  orgoiL  Prom  the 
ancient  Greek  alphabet  are  generaUy  derived  in  a 
direct  line  the  ordinary  Greek  alphal«t,  the  Latin^  and 
the  Etruscan,  though  the  List  may  have  been  directly 
derived  from  the  Phit^nician.  The  Greek  alphabet 
of  later  times  fumiiihcd  elements  for  the  Coptic,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  old  Slavic  alphabets.  The  T.^atin  cbar- 
aoters  are  mow  employed  by  a  great  many  nations, 
such  as  the  Italian ^  the  Ei*onch,  the  Spanish,  the 
PortugucsL\  the  English,  the  Dutcb^  the  German,  the 
Hungarian,  the  Pohsh,  &c.,  each  nation  having  intro- 
duced such  modificationfl  or  additions  as  ore  nieces- 
sary  to  express  the  sound  of  the  language  peculiar  to 
it  llie  Greek  alphabet  originally  possessed  only 
nijcteen  letters,  tboogh  the  Phanician  had  twenty- 
two.  These  were  the  five  vowels,  a,  f,  t,  o,  v,  (a,  <*, 
K,  o,  u,  OS  in  French),  and  the  eleven  consonants,  /9, 
7,  5,  If,  X,  ^,  y,  w,  p,  <r,  t,  (A,  y,  d,  k,  l^  m,  n,  p,  r,  j»,  t). 
According  to  one  tradition,  Polamedes,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Trojan  war,  invented  ^  (x)  and  the 
three  aspirates  fl,  0,  x  ('A,  ph^  ch  guttural).  To 
Simonides  was  attrihut-ed  the  invention  of  the  double 
oonftononts  j*and  ^  {dt  or  ;,  and  pt)  and  the  two  long 
vowels  1?  and  w  (e  and  (J),  which  completed  the  Greek 
alphabet  of  twenty -four  letters  as  still  used.  Besides 
these,  there  was  anciently  the  digamma^  a  character 
oorreipoiiding  pretty  nearly  to  f,  which  afterwards 
ilipped  out  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  the  character 
*  reprtjsentiiig  on  aspirate  at  the  beginnmg  of  words. 


The  original  Latin  alphabet,  as  it  is  feoftd  k  I 
oldest  inscriptions,  coosisted  of  twenty-eot  Idi 
namely,  the  vowels  ei^  c,  t,  o,  and  u  (r),  and  tbs< 
sonants  ft,  f,  d,  /,  i,  k^  t,  /,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  j,  1^  jl 
slipped  out  at  an  early  period^  and  5?  took  its  pliA 
To  these  we  roig^ht  also  add  the  characters  a  umI  i, 
representing  the  Greek  diphthongs  m  and  a.    '^~ 
lettera  i  mad  u,  it  must  be  renutfked,  hod  a  ^ 
force,  that  of  a  vowel,  and  that  of  a  oon 
the  latter  case  they  were,  after  the  inti 
printing,  changed  frequently  into  jr  and  r.    TIm  if 
sonant,  as  in  iuvattus  (youth),  had  a  sound f 
that  of  y  in  English,  or  j  in  German;  k,  < 
OA  in  tie* pa  {tetpa)^  a  wasp,  hod  a  sou 
the  English  w — wcjfpa.   (At  least  this  opioloo  1 
best  supported  by  the  evidence.)     No  gesulM  1 
word  contains  either  j^  or  z,  these  being  used  ia  ~ 
(chiefly  Greek)  words  adopted   into  the 
and  k  h  found  in  chueicol  Latin  only  in  K^ 
%Vhile  the  alphabets  of  the  we«t   of  Enmpe  1 
derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Ruaaion  and  otb«  SUp 
vonic  alphabets  of  the  East  cxntne  from  the  GnA, 
The  modem  Huflsian,  which  oonatsta  of  thirty<fi«B 
letters^  is  a  modification  and  sinnpUficaticin  id  tke 
ancient  Cyrillic  alphabet,  which  was  invented  hf 
Cyril  in  the  ninth  century  in  order  to  tnn^sls  thi 
Gospels  into  the  language  of  the  Slaves  of  .    '     ' 
and   Moraria.      It   was   formed   of   Gr 
together  with  some  bctrrowed  from  the  j 
GnptiG  alphabets,  which  themselves  vn 
frniu  thtt  Greek,     llie  Anglo-Saxon 
Anclo-Saxons)  had  two  letters  for  the  two  1 
th^  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  t 
the  Mo«Ri-Gotbic,  and  which  were  unfortuaatdji 
retained  in  later  English.  It  wanted  the  letters/,  k% 
i\  Zf  but  it  had  the  sound  rr.     The  Grermui  slphibl 
consistB  of  the  same  letters  aa  our  own,  the  eoOM 
German  charocten  being  mere  moditicatioQa  ol  it 
Roman,  but  the  aoiiBds  of  some  of  tbem  ore  diffsnii 
Anciently  certain  characters  called  Iiuni-  {ute  tht 
word)  were  mode  ose  of  in  Germany  and  Sfc»u^ 
navio,  to  which  some  vt'ould  attribute  an  artgja  I 
pendent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabeto, 
Asiatic  alphabets,  the  Arabian  haa  played  a  pii 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Latin  in  Saif^ 
the  conquests  of  Mohammedouisin  having  i>D|«^ 
it  on  the  Persian,  an  Aryan  language;  the  TwbA 
a  Tateu-  language;  the  Hindnatoni,  also  on  Aip^ 
language ;  and  even  the  Malay.  It  consists  of  tws&tt- 
eight  letters,  and  appears  to  derive  its  firigin  fvm 
the  Sinaitic  alphabet,  which  was  employed  dotilK 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  er%  and  is  iooM 
in  inscriptions  in  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula,  at  PtfCns  ^ 
the  Hauron^  &c.    The  Sanskrit  or  Devanogori  atfAir 
bet  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  olphaheta  of  Ibi 
world.    As  now  u»ed  it  has  fourteen  chorodeii  for 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs^  and  thirty*three  for  ^ 
eonsonants,  besides  two  other  syrobola.   The  vowel « 
short  is  to  be  understood  after  every  consonant,  ludas 
excluded  by  another  vowel  immediately  attached  tn 
the  consonant     (See  Saksxhtt  Langltacb  and  li- 
TEnAT17E£,   also   the  articles  on   the  diffeTvnt  Isn* 
guages  and   lettcra..)     We  may  here   remark  thst 
our  alp>habet  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  instrumiat  fat 
what  it  has  to  perform,  bat  ia  both  def©  ^ 

redundant.  It  is  estimated  that  there  ore  i 
{bounds  in  the  language,  and  only  twenty -si 
to  represent  them.  A,  to  begin  with,  has  to  da  ( 
for  at  least  four  different  sounds^  as  in  far^  ftM^ ) 
and  fanu;  0  has  three  sounds,  as  nol,  noU^  and  wum; 
f  has  a  long  sound  and  a  short,  as  in  nieU  and  mtk  € 
is  a  useless  letter  altogether,  since  it  has  always  either 
the  BOTind  of  t  or  of  k.  Others  of  the  oonaonsnti 
encroach  upon  each  other  s  provinces;  p",  for  erampK 
sounds  sometimes  like  j,  as  in  diQ^;  f  aoands  f^  in 
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mtkm  waflnefneot : 


Mmm  osoipB  the  toand  of  ;,  as  in  raitt\ 
I  ib«i  of  tA  or  jiA,  M  la  plfft^urr.     The  eof t 
i  hm  nothing  to  do  with  t,  but  is  allied  to  (L 
traKQted   in  Anglo-Saxon  by  a  letter 
t  which  tt  i«  i^  pity  we  do  not  itill  retain. 
\dk  (iM  Ib  «Atiira&)  Are  both  iimpje  soundB^  and 
mted  by  single  letteri  in  %  scientific 
Iftlpbflbet 
lUS,  the  Urgest  river  of  Peloponneatis, 
lllie  Bufia»ri8ea  in  Arcailia^  and  flows  north- 
throng   Areadift  And   £lia,    receiving  many 
ti^  mad  Udln  ioto  the  Ionian  Sea  ahorUy  after 
I  tbv  oelelvaled  Oljmpla.  At  one  or  two  [KiiotB 
I  iar  mamm  diitanoe  underground,  and  it  weui  a 
r  hoUef  aiccnig  the  Greeks  that  it  flowed  ouder 
1  appeared  agaui  dote  betide  the  fountain 
at  Sjimcnae. 

'    III.,  Kincr  of  Le«Tin  and  Asturiiui, 
',  eucceeded  \m  father  Ordofio,  in 
»^e  of  eighteen  yean;  accord ingito  some, 
ken  fcKirieen  yeani  old.     After  baving  9ab- 
r  ifoce  the  powerful  nobtee  of  hia  kingdom, 
aw  with  jealousy  the  royal  dignity  remain  here- 
f  in  a  family,  he  turtie<l  hia  arms  againat  his 
\  enemiiaa,  aod  distiuguLshed  his  reign  by  iDore 
hirty  campaigns,  arid  Duuierous  victories  ob- 
BT  the  Moors.     He  croeeed  the  Douro,  over- 
» walla  of  Coimbrit  passed  the  Tagus  into 
dnra^  ad<led  to  hii  dominions  a  part  of  Por- 
i  anil  Otd   C*aatlle,  and  peoples!  Burgos  anew, 
i  aU  thwe  siiceeaae^  did  not  conciliate  his  iubjects, 
^  \  had  the  grief  of  feeing  his  own  son,  Don 
^  at  the  head  of  the  nialcontenta,  endeavouring 
r  the  crown  frt.m  hiii  hcarl    Alphonso  defeated 
)  isbe3«i  took  hia  aou  prist  jiurr,  and  kept  him  in 
Hbiliemeot  at  the  di«tlo  of  Gauson  {ii07).    The 
,  Debaa   Ximena,  then   formed   a  dangeroua 
mcj  iu  Garcia's  favour,  and  armed  both  her 
<Hher  luM  ^.unat  the  king,    A  bloody  war  desolated 
Um  kiogtlom  until  Alphotiao,  defeated  by  his  own 
•oa,  abdicated   the  crown,  and   placed   it  on  Bon 
I  Gsidi*sbead  (9X0).     Ho  afterwards  ooromanded  an 
I  miff  u  the  general  of  hia  son,  against  the  Moors 
(H^  cqoqiieml  them  repeatedlr*  and  returned  each 
tiiif  n.riofied  with  booty.     He  died  at  Zamora,  t*l*i. 
-^OTf  '  iLf  acoounta  the  last  events  occurred 

hiV!  ,  year  Alphonao  ia  said  to  have  died. 

*i^>U  VI.  OF  Lei>n,  astd  I.  OP  Castile, 
i-the  VtUiant,  was  the  second  aon  of  Fer- 
t'ltlng  of  Caatile,  who  alao  inherited  Leon. 
\dOt  dying  in  1065,  divided  his  dominions 
his  three  aooa,  and  Alphonso  obtained  the 
T  I..ecin,  hia  brother  Sancho  that  of  Caatile, 
I  Gatida»  Sancho,  the  eldeat,  dict^atiafied 
1 8iia  diviHion,  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
After  much  tig h ting  with  varit^d  aucceas,  surprtaed 
Alfllifliiso  in  hia  camp,  compelled  him  to  abdicate, 
M  fiWisljCTiMd  him  to  the  manaaftBcy  of  Sahngun. 
Mm  Meeaiiniid  in  making  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
esoft  of  Almamnn,  the  ^fm^riah  king  of  Tf^ledo, 
Wk«b  Kant^o  was  aaaaasinated  before  the  walla  of 
Alphonso  was  acknowledged  king 
tile.  He  also  seized  Galida  from 
la.  He  then  quarrelled  with  ^Ima- 
od  after  besieging  Toledo  for  five  years  cap- 
it  tfnm  the  Ikfuasulmana.  He  reduced  alao 
CM^  Madrid,  Guadalajara^  and  other  placet  of  im> 
^  and  fvndenfd  the  kiDga  of  Saragossa  and 
tfibiitary.  He  waa  besieging  Haragoaoa 
«MB  Vbm  Moors  called  in  to  tlieir  aid  the  celebrated 
Tomf  Bmi  Taahfyn,  and  at  a  great  battle  which 
WM  iooAt  on  tlM  plains  of  Zalaca,  Alphonao  was 
woandea  and  oompeued  to  retreat,  but  the  Moors 
were  too  much  weakened  then  to  follow  np  their 
He  died  in  1109^  and  having  no  male  iasue^ 


left  to  his  eldest  daughter  Urraca  the  united  crownfl 
of  Leon  and  Castile. 

ALPHONSO  IX.  (calletl  alao  IIL  or  VIIL),  Kingof 
Castile  (not  of  Leon),  surnamed  the  Noble  or  the  Good^ 
Bucceetled  his  father  Sane  ho  III.  in  1158,  After  a 
turbulent  minority  he  obtained  the  command  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  II, 
of  Eogland,  in  1170,  In  1195  he  uiiBtaiued  a  diaaa- 
troua  defeat  from  the  Mftors  at  Alarcos^  and  waa 
aubseq u en tly  nearly  ruined  by  the  combi nation  against 
bim  of  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Xavarre,  froto  whom 
he  had  reacueii  territories  taken  during  his  minority. 
Peace  was  at  length  etfected  in  consequence  of  the 
fonnidahle  preparations  of  tbe  Moors,  a  crusade  waa 
preached,  and  Alphonso  led  against  them  the  uuited 
armies  of  Arrajjoti,  Navarre,  and  Castile,  with  the 
volunteers  of  other  parta  of  Europe,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  near  Toloaa  on  17th  July,  1212.  Ho 
died  6th  October,  It'll,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infant  aon,  Knriquo  I. 

ALPHONSl)  X,,  King  of  Leon  and  Caatile,  stir- 
named  the  Attt'onomtr  or  the  rhilosniihery  bom  in 
1*2*21  or  1226,  eucceeded  hia  father,  Pcrdinand  the 
Hc»ly,  in  1252,  Hia  love  of  the  aciencea  and  of  law, 
and  his  surnsime  of  SalAo  (the  wise),  gave  hiti  auhjecta 
ho[^)eaof  a  ha|i|>y  reign;  but  the  event  did  not  answer 
their  exiwctatkme.  2\lphou8o  wiu^  neither  loved  by 
hi*  family,  hia  subjects,  nor  hia  neii^hboiira;  but  his 
learning  and  elo<]ueuce  had  given  him  such  a  rcpu- 
tatic»n  in  iluropc^  that  many  German  princes  favoured 
his  claim  to  the  imperial  throne.  Inatead  of  employ- 
ing himself  in  expelling  the  Mckora  and  hunibling  his 
own  nobility,  he  exhausted  the  strength  of  hia  king- 
dom by  endenvonring  to  neime  hia  election  to  the 
imjjcrial  thnjne.  Ho  secured  a  part  of  tlie  electors 
in  1257,  but  Kichard,  carl  of  Cornwall,  waa  chosen. 
On  hia  death  iu  1272  he  again  conteated  the  imperial 
crown  against  Rudolf  of  Hajieburg,  and  »ttempte<l  to 
upset  hia  election;  but  Pope  Gregory  X.  not  only 
refuae^l  to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor,  but  even  to 
allow  his  right  to  Suabia,  which  he  claimeil  through 
hifl  mother,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  archduke 
of  Suabia.  In  the  meantime  hia  throne  n  aa  endan- 
gered at  home  by  the  conapiracios  of  the  nobles  and 
the  attacka  of  the  Moors.  He  finally  conquered 
them  in  a  bloody  battle  in  1263,  took  from  them 
Xerea,  Medina*  8idoni a,  San -Lu  car,  and  a  part  of 
Algarve,  and  united  Murcia  with  Cue  tile.  But  these 
victories  were  interrupted  by  new  troubles,  excited 
by  his  son,  the  infante  Fldlip,  which  he  succeeded  in 
quieting  only  after  three  years'  war.  But  the  mild* 
neaa  with  which  he  treated  the  rebels  waa  considered 
only  a  proof  of  weakness,  and  when  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  act  with  rigour  against  hia  own  family,  hia 
son  Sancho  again  rebelled  and  in  12S2  dejtrived  him 
of  his  crown.  Alphonao  sought  support  in  an  alli- 
anco  with  the  Moora,  and  die<l  in  12S4,  soon  after  he 
had  received  the  aubmiiiaion  of  Sancho.  Alphonso 
waa  the  moat  learned  prince  of  hia  age,  and  has  gained 
a  lasting  fame  by  hia  collection  of  laws,  eidled  Las 
i^iete  Fartidaa.  Europe  ia  indebted  to  Alpbona^i  for 
the  astronomical  tables  which  go  under  hia  name. 
Under  his  patronage  the  firat  general  history  of  Spain 
was  composed,  to  the  iVtilion  tongue^  and  the  Bible 
translated.  He  c/nitributcd  mucb  to  the  revival  of 
science,  and  with  this  view  strove  to  increaae  the 
privileges  and  the  profefsorahipa  of  the  Uuiveraity  d 
Salamanca. 

AI^HONSO  XL  OF  Castilu,  surnamed  the 
ArtntreTf  son  of  Ferdinand  IT.,  succeeded  hia  father 
ir)  1312,  when  only  an  infant.  After  a  minority 
dJaturL>ed  by  intestine  fends,  and  during  which  his 
uncle  and  grand-imde,  joint-regents  of  the  kingdom;, 
fell  in  one  battle  (1319)  againat  the  Moors,  he 
aaaumed  the  government  with  conaeni  of  the  Cortaa 
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In  1324.  He  acquired  the  title  of  ATenger  by  tlie 
severity  with  which  he  repressed  the  tunjidonce  of 
the  nobility.  He  lost  Gibriiltar  to  the  Moors  in  1333, 
In  1340,  at  the  head  of  tbo  aUied  armies  of  Sjiaiii 
and  Portugal,  he  defeated  the  armies  of  the  Emperor 
of  Mai-oeco  and  the  King  of  Cranoda  at  Kio  Salado, 
with  a  slaughter  of  which  the  modt  exaggerate<i 
accoimte  are  given  by  Spanish  obreniclvi^.  This 
bftttle  gave  the  death4)h)w  to  the  Mohammed  lui 
pofwer  in  Spain,  In  1344  bo  ca]itufed  Algeoinis  After 
a  fiiege  of  two  years,  not^vith standing  that  the  Moors 
employed  cannon  in  defence  of  the  walla,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  occasion  of  tbeir  being  employed  in 
Europe  (but  see  Cannon).  In  nolatinn  of  the  treaty 
made  at  thia  time  Alpbonao  betsieged  Gibraltar  in 
IM9.  After  proseoutiu^  thta  siege  for  nix  monthB 
without  sucoess,  he  died  of  the  plague  before  the 
place  26th  March »  1360. 

ALPHONSlJ  V.  OP  Abragon,  known  also  sm 
Alphonw)  I,  of  Naples,  born  in  1385,  wiui  the  son  cif 
Ferdinand  T.  of  ArraLjon,  the  throne  of  which  he 
ascended  in  14lfi*  He  itihented  also  the  Kingdcraa 
tif  Sicily  ATid  the  inland  of  Sardinia.  In  1-4'21  he 
went  to  Naples,  Queen  Joanna  havinpf  promised  to 
make  him  her  heir  on  condition  of  his  assisting  her 
against  I^uis  of  Anjou.  Be  had  sent  his  fleet  here 
the  previous  year  and  forced  Lnuis  to  retire  from 
N»ple«;  but  Louis  wae  afterwarfis  talcen  iiito  favour 
bj  Joanna^  and  Alpbonso  returned  to  Spain,  where 
affoin  demanded  his  preaence.  After  a  stjvy  of  eight 
jean  in  Spain  he  returned  in  1432  to  Naples,  where, 
during  hia  al'wenco,  a  protracted  war  between  the 
partisanfi  of  the  Angevin  and  Arragonese  factions 
had  terminated  in  the  submission  of  the  entire  country 
la  Queen  Joanna.  He  endeavoured  unsuccesa fully 
to  reoonctle  htnjuelf  -with  the  queen,  who  died  in 
Febninry,  143.'*,  Wpieathing  her  dominions  to  EeoiS 
of  Atijou,  brother  of  Louis,  tho  latter  having  died  a 
«hor&  time  f»re\iouBly.  The  war  was  thereupon 
remmod  between  the  tAvo  hostile  factions,  and  Gaeta 
wai  blockaded  witli  a  fleet  by  Alpbonso.  Here  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Filippo  i'i!lana 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  who,  however,  from  a^lmirft- 
tion  of  hi«  character,  set  him  at  liberty  and  became 
fail  ally.  Two  untucoesaful  sieges  of  Naples  wen 
conducted  by  Alphonso  In  143H  and  1438,  a  third 
was  commenced  in  1441,  and  in  Jnnc,  1142,  Alphonso 
earned  the  city  by  stratagem.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,, 
now  conceiving  his  cause  to  be  desiierate,  took  Ms 
departure,  and  Alphonso^  after  subduing  the  Abruxzi, 
Apulia,  and  Cxilabna^  remained  undiiiputed  sovereign 
of  tho  kingdom.  He  also  succeeded  subsequently  in 
procuring  an  investiture  of  the  sovertjignty  from  the 
holy  see.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  compara- 
livcly  tranquil*  He  died  in  1-J58,  from  having  over- 
eirbauflted  bimsolf  in  bunting.  As  a  ntonarch  AIphouAo 
seems  to  have  pofisessed  many  noble  and  generous 
qualities,  and  numerous  anecdotes  are  related  in 
testimony  of  these.  He  was  sdso  an  enlightened 
patron  of  literary  mew,  by  whom,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  bis  court  was  thronged  from  all  quarters* 
In  the  embellisihment  and  improvement  of  the  city 
of  Naples  he  likewise  effected  many  important  re- 
sults. 

ALPINE  PLANTS,  thetiame  given  to  those  plants 
whose  habitat  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow,  on 
mountains  partly  covered  with  it  all  the  year  round. 
As  the  height  of  the  tmow-line  varies  according  to  the 
latitude  aod  local  conditions,  so  alno  does  the  height 
ftt  which  the*e  plants  grow.  The  mean  height  for 
the  alpine  plan^  of  Central  Europe  is  about  6000 
feet;  but  it  rises  in  parts  of  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  1K>00,  f»r  even  more.  The  high  grounda 
dear  of  snow  among  these  mountains  present  a  very 
well  marked  flora,  the  general  characters  «if  the  plants 


being  a  low  dwarfish  habit,  a  tendency  to  fom  I 
torfs,   stems  partly  or  wholly   woudy,  mi  \ 
brilWitly-coIoared,  and  often  rtry  si 
flowers.    They  are  ahw  often  doaely  ( 
woolly  hairs.    In  the  Alps  of  Middk  Enraps  llbt  i 
is  at  once  attracted  by  gentia]ia»  s«jnfn$s^  T 
dendrons,  primroeos  of  iQffeivii^  kind%  kc    Vn 
and  mosses  of  many  Idnda  also  chanderixe  1 
regions.     Some  alpine  plants  are  found  only  la « 
lo«2fdity.     Little  success  has  attended  the  i 
to  grow  alpine  plants  in  gardens. 

ALPINI,  Pbospero^  an  eminoit 
naturalist,  was  a  native  of  the  Venetian  B«Fsddi^l| 
bom  in  1563.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Unifi 
of  Padua,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Vm 
consul  to  Egypt,  where  a  rotidence  of  Urns  i 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  plaalt  I 
of  vegetable  economy.  From  obBervatioaa  be  I 
on  the  management  of  date-palm  trees  in  Hut  esaS" 
try  it  appeals  that  he  deduced  the  dodnne  ti  tit 
sexual  difference  of  plaat^  which  wms  aasmaed  If 
linmeuB  as  the  foundation  of  his  system^  He  Tttaxm4 
to  Venice  in  15S6^  practised  at  Geooa^  and  e^coluilf 
filled  the  botanical  chair  in  Padua^  where  he  Sai  m 
1617,  leaving  various  works  on  medicine  in  giMoL 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  EgypttuathSi 
the  Plants  of  Egypt,  on  Ejcotic  PhtttH  ^^ 

ALPS,  the  Li^'hcBt  and  most  extenAve  sj^cnif 
mountains  in   Europe.     It  covers  a  great  part  il 
Northern  Italy,  several  departments  of  Fnusoe^  i^^J 
the  whole  of  Switxerland,  and  a  large  part  of  Ausum 
while  ita  extensive  ramifications  in  Italy,  Getsusj, 
Turkey,  with  its  principalities^  and  Gieeoe,  ecmaecl It 
with  nearly  all  the  mountain  systems  of  Eoropc^  TV 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  (tfb,  whi*'b  by  mmi 
is  made  to  signify  white,  by  others,  heighl     Is  Iht 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  elp  hat 
a  peculiar  meaning,  and  signifies  one  of  the  Mgli  fsv^ 
tures  fur  which  l£e  Alps  are  distingniibsd.   Hi 
great  congeries  of  mountains  miay  be  said  to  ht  h* 
eluded  between  lat,  44"^  and  48"  w.;  and  Ion.  CflAj 
IS"  s.     Tho  culminating  peak  of  the  whole  i 
is  ]Mont  Blanc,  15,732  feet  high,  though  tlie  1 
centre  is  St.  Gothard,  or  i-ather  the  mountains l 
the  sources  of  tlie  Rhone  and  the  Inn,  and  the  £ 
cantons  Valals,  Bern.  Uri.  and  Grisons  on  the  i 
and  canton  Tessin,  and  Lombardy  and  Ssriliijal 
the  south.    It  is  a  cunoiu  fact,  that  its  gnei 
mass  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  pcSe  j 
the  equator.     From  its  slopes  flow,  either  d 
by  afHnents^  the  great  rivers  of  Centnd  £o 
Duiube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Po.    Round  the  I 
fmntier  of  Italy  the  Alps  form  a  remarkable  1 
shutting  it  off  at  aU  points  from  the  malnUa^  d 
Europe,  so  that,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Adii»r. 
where  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  the  chu 
the    opp(j#ite   extremity   at    Nice,    it    can   ^ 
approached  from  France,  Germany,  or  SwiUerl^ 
tbmugb  high  and  difficult  passea.    Accordingly  ndd^ 
all  the  great  passes  of  the  Alpe  ar«  oobaectod  «Jtk 
roads  fi^  the  northern  IdngdomB  into  Italy. 

As  usual  with  mountain  syBtems  ol  great  allitiA, 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  reached  hj  s 
gradual  ascent  through  a  succession  of  onlcr  taftMs 
and  elevated  intermediate  valleys^  llie  tatai  mwk 
of  the  system  is  therefore  alwa3r8  great,  and  as 
hardly  anywhere  be  measured  with  precisioa,  cicUa 
varying  as  to  the  points  at  which  the  onler  llslii 
should  be  fitted.  Towards  the  eaat^  l»>we»iiy  lla 
system,  whUe  it  diminishes  in  height  W^fitttfff* 
widely  e^^nded,  some  of  the  tramiTefve  irmllsji^ 
t-cnding  to  150  miles,  while  that  of  the  Dran»  fcaiitf 
200.  From  BeUinzona  in  the  canton  of  TsffPb 
to  Altorf  in  that  of  UH,  the  distance  is  50  mSim 
The  outer  range  is  called  by  the  Italians  Frt'tiff^ 


ALPS. 


Tb«  tDoIn  cliain  of  the 
iiy  deiarmioefl  the  WAter*«hed 
ibnni^h  which  it  paasos,  coni^dns 
dB0  iiigfcffrt  poftks;  but  ftt  8«renl  points 
I  «BleMlf<«  rmmifirttioM  of  the  sjstem  pro- 
il  mgknm  ao^et  from  tho  tnoin  chjun,  and 
Ibii  qaWBtCfctd  with  it,  and  which  Bometimet 
ii  MM  and  ■hitotk  the  oocTOApondlug  jmrtM 


llMipil  dialii.  Siidi  «•  tho  Alps  of  Daa- 
i  BftVOf  ,  ft&d  tbe  Bamae  Alps.  Tb«  prin- 
Jlmym  of  tbe  Alps  run  mortl  j  in  m  directioD 
MDel  wHh  tbe  principal  nuigety  >u]d  tbere- 
»«Bd  wett.  The  tnmtf^erae  vjJtejs  are  com* 
lorter.  In  iho  eection  called  tbe  Lepootlae 
iwevor,  long  nages  run  north  and  ftouth, 
wraUsy*  trmasToiie  to  the  dinding  line  of  the 
md  t«TnlnatiTig  in  the  groat  Italian  hkc^. 
|H  toward  tbe  touth  are  more  precipitonB 
larda  tho  north,  and  as  moit  of  the  collateral 
i  to  IIm  north  of  the  main  chain  the  great 
km  BMiUy  to  be  found  in  the  intenrsU  be- 
fcflB.  ita  Icanavcne  valleyi  of  the  Alps 
If  ted  ttp  throaflli  a  narrow  gor^  to  a 
Ml  In  Iba  main  t^ge  between  two  adjacent 
fhmB  are  tbe  paiaee  or  eoU^  which  are  found 
Ig  a  etream  which  deeoeoda  from  the  moun* 
to  Ifti  eottrve.  The  rr>]  in  usually  found  to 
Im  ilnunage  of  the  nei^bbourmg  [>eakB,  and 
lb  of  mlUent  exlenl  a  mxaH  lake  is  g«iie- 
1fci<,  faopi  which  a  itnam  flowi  down  on 
k  Wboa  tba  ohm  ttrMm  bM  bttn  traood 
I  m/um  tbe  paanifa  lenMi  tbe  iiioiiiitain«  is 
ldbgrlollowiAglb«eoaf«sortb«otber.  llie 
I  fMMiy  now  well  known,  are  took  than  fif tjr 
^;  bol  IbeM  are  many  others  more  difficult 
I  wbkb  have  ne? er  bad  more  than  a 


divimii  of  tbe  Alps  have  been 
tba  fioamn,  wbose  acquaintance  with 
n  bouudarj  <^  Italy  was 
jet  tbeir  classification,  b«ing  formed 
lor  fvadieiil  purposes,  was  far  from  complete. 
didsions  have  been  addcil      The 


Hci^uainted  with  many  of   the  bcAt 

le  mhkA  from  their  altitude  they  gave  the 

f  ifoftc     Before  noticing  these  divisions,  a 

■ay  ba  taken  at  the  general  direction  of  the 

IhL    Tbe  awst  ounvenient  starting-point  is 

oottst^  near  Nice.     Eastwanl 

alo^g  the  coftst  till  it  forms  a 

Apennines,  which  may  be  oonsi* 

\  of  the  system.    In  the  opposite 

liofth'West,  and  afterwanis  north 

<vf  France  and  Itsly  to  Mont  Blanc ; 

'tofUM  nortli  triurt  and  runs  generally  in  this 

k  to  th«  C#rti«si  Glockner,  in  Central  Tyrol, 

tbe  t*mv«  And  the  SaI^  where  it  dividen 

iirsaeb*«k  tin?  nuitv  tiortherly  of  which  pro- 

towards  Vienna^      Tbe   southern 

eofl  bnuioh  mnning   in  a 

<OQf»aeoti  itself  with  the  moun- 

and  bv  a  eon|tb  eeeterly  oontinua- 

k  tba  fialbaii  ana  tbe  noimtaiai  of  Gt«ooe; 

Aa  bnuseb  pr^oecde  towards  the  Draye  atul 

WIUi  tbsao  oontiintAtions,  which  lose  them- 

■wibly  in  otbsr  rango,  tbe  Alps  may  be 

id  to  terminata. 

imntimf  Atfot.^The  first  great  «imiou  of 
fmm  their  jauction  ^vith  the  Apen- 
Vi#o.  a  distance  of  about  100  miles* 
li  the  moet  prominent  object  from  the 
'ibe  Pci^  wberewer  tbe  Alps  are  visible.    Tbe 
Alfa  from  tho  Apennines  ha«  l^>een 
at  Col  di  Tende  and  Col  d'Altnre, 
The  north  era  Hmit  of  the  ^klAritioie 


Alps  is  to  tbe  south  of  Monte  Vissw  Tbe  eabnlnating- 
})oiatB  are  the  Aiifuille  de  Chambeyron,  11,155  feet, 
and  the  Grand  Rioburent,  11,142  feet  The  prin- 
cipal pass  ia  the  Col  di  Tende  (61 5S  feet),  which  was 
made  practicable  for  can4ages  by  Kspoleon.  It  lends 
from  Nice  to  Turin.  The  road  is  dreary,  but  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Alps  from  Col  d'l84Sran  to  IVIonte 
Visa  There  are  carriage  roads  over  tho  Col  di  San 
Bernardo  and  Col  di  Nava.  Nurocroua  tributaries 
of  the  Po  and  the  Durance  with  the  Var  and  other 
lesser  rivers  rise  in  tho  Maritime  Alps* 

The  Coitian  ^i'/j«— anciently  named  after  a  chief 
of  the  district,  aad  extending  from  Monte  Viao  to 
Mount  Cenis — consist  of  numerous  mountain  ms£Sc« 
irregularly  grouped,  tho  main  line  ninniug  norths 
east,  and  the  principal  ramifications  to  the  west  of  it. 
The  length  is  about  60  miles.  Modem  geographers 
have  distiDguished  a  separate  group,  divided  from 
the  main  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  which 
are  called  the  Dauphin<$  Alt^s.  These  contain  loftier 
peaks  than  the  main  chain.  Principal  peaks  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  Monte  Viao,  12,605  feet;  Chardonnet, 
12,373;  Ciamarella,  22,051;  of  the  Dauphinese  Alps: 
Picdes  ^rins,  13,462;  La  Mcije,  13,081;  Polvoux, 
12,973.  There  ia  a  carriage  road  by  Mont  Gonbvre 
(6102  feet)  between  the  valleys  of  the  Durance  and 
the  Dora  Kipaira,  and  by  the  Col  de  Sestriiires 
(6335  feety  from  Cesanne  to  Pigncrolo,  Tbe  road 
by  the  former,  Cosanne  to  Brianyon^  was  constructed 
by  order  of  Napoleon«  Th*2  difficult  pass  of  Col  de 
la  Houe,  Bardonn^che  to  Modatie^  is  that  snppoeed 
tt>  have  been  traversed  by  Cafsar  in  order  to  attack 
the  Helvetians.  The  Durance  and  the  Doia  Hipaira 
rise  in  tho  Cottian  Alps. 

Graian  Alpt^  Uom  Mount  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc 
(50  miles  long).  This  group  has  extensive  ramifica- 
tioms  in  Savoie  and  Piedmont.  The  principal  peaks 
jue,  in  the  main  chaiu.  Aiguille  de  la  Sassibre,  12,32C1 
feet;  in  the  Piedmonteae  group.  Grand  Paradis, 
18,300;  in  the  Bavole  Group,  Grande  Caase,  12,780. 
Mount  Cenis  (6765  feet),  tho  most  frequented  of  all 
the  Al}>ine  passes,  was  crossed  by  Pepin  to  attack  tho 
Lombards.  A  carriage  road  over  it  was  constructed 
by  Napoleon  in  1803-10,  leading  from  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  to  I'urin,  and  uniting  with  the  road  from 
Mount  Geuevre  at  Susa.  A  railway  now  passes 
through  tbe  mountain  by  a  tunnel  nearly  8  miles 
long.  (See  Cioaa,)  The  pass  of  little  St.  Bemanl 
^7192  feet)  passes  between  the  valleys  of  the  Is'*- re 
and  Aoita.  It  was  made  practicahle  for  cars  by 
Augustus,  but  is  now  only  practicable  for  mules. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  road  taken  by  HannibaL 
The  Ci>l  de  Bonbomme  (S195  feet)  commuuioatos 
with  the  Col  de  U  Seigne  (3S27  feet)  in  the  Pennise 
Alps.  They  lead  by  a  mule  path  from  Contamisie 
to  Cburmayeur.  The  Stura,  and  Orca,  and  the  Arc 
and  Is^re,  rise  in  the  Graiau  Alps. 

The  Ptnnime  Alps  (Celtic,  pen  or  im,  a  bill)  is  the 
loftiest  range  of  the  whole  system,  having  Mont 
Blanc  at  one  extremity,  and  Monte  Rosa  at  the  other 
(60  miles).  Here  also  begin  the  most  eitensive 
ramifications  of  the  system,  some  of  the  collateral 
ranges  rivalling  or  exceeding  in  mass  and  altitude 
the  main  chuu.  The  Alps  of  Haute  Savoie  form 
a  north-western  continuation  of  tltis  range.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Pennine  Alps  is  the  Valois, 
or  upper  valley  of  the  Khone.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  valley,  and  nearly  parallel  with  tbe  main 
chain,  nma  the  great  ran^e  of  the  Bemcse  Alps. 
Here  the  grandest  panoramas  of  Alpine  scenery 
are  exbilnted.  The  great  peaks  of  the  two  vast 
rangei  are  only  about  20  miles  afiari,  and  between 
them  run  transverse  ranges  presenting  innumerahle 
secondary  heights.  From  the  Mstterhoni  (Mount 
Cen  in),  bet w ten  Moot  Combin  and  Mcmte  Kos^b,  a 


IGO 
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i^rieB  of  great  heighti,  includinr  the  WeUshorn  and 
the  Gabelhorn,  run  to  the  north.  The  msdn  range 
coiitaing  Mont  Blanc,  Munte  Rcma,  And  Mount  Cervin, 
three  of  the  highest  peaka  in  Europe.  On  the  weat 
the  Bernese  Alfjs  are  connected  with  the  Jura  mnire. 
The  principal  beig'hts  of  the  Pennine  Alps  are  Mont 
lllauc,  irp,781  feet;  ]\Ionte  Roea,  15,21  Ti  Mischahel- 
hiinier  (DomV,  11,935;  LyBkamm,  14,889;  Weiaahorn, 
1 4,S04 :  Matterham,  1 4,780.  In  the  Bernese  Alp«, 
the  FuiBterAarhoriJ,  14,0'JO  ;  AleUdihom,  13,803; 
Jtuigfrau,  ]3,67L  There  are  hridl*?  passe*,  the  Col 
ih  ta  S<?i^e,  already  mention(.'d,  and  the  Col  de  Ferret 
^*^320  feet),  on  each  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  pasa 
f»f  Great  St.  Berimrd  is  celebrated  for  its  hospice, 
{See  Bernard^  Great  St.)  It  was  eroaaed  by  Napo- 
leon in  ISOO,  bnt  it  u  not  practicable  for  carnAgeft 
There  are  several  iWMses,  m  the  Col  du  CJervln, 
the  Schwans  Thor,  and  the  Col  du  Ly.s,  from  10,000 
to  14/100  feet  io  height.  The  mrKst  eiisterly  paaa  ia 
tlie  tjimplon,  G5LI5  feet,  from  Brie^'  to  Domo  D'Qssola- 
It  has  a  carriage  roa^l  njade  by  JSapoleon.  It  is  about 
S6  ujilca  long  and  25  feet  wide  throughout,  and  h 
carritid  over  ateep  predpices  And  through  iix  j^idlerien 
he^ra  in  the  rtKik.  So!ne  of  these  pft«}ft$*e8  are  several 
hundreil  paoes  in  length,  and  are  lighted  by  opeiiinsrB. 
"J^he  Gnuid©  Galerie  ie  CSS  feet  lon^.  Kumeruiia  tri- 
butaries of  the  Rhone  ri*te  in  the  valley  between  the 
iumintain)4,  and  on  tha  Italian  side  thti  Dora  Baltea, 
Sc^ia,  and  other  rivera, 

7'he  Ltponlint  Alp»  form  the  continuation  of  the 
main  chain  on  the  ftouth  side  of  the  great  valley 
or  depreaaion  stretching  from  Marttgroy  in  the  Valaia 
Ui  C<nre  in  the  Grisona,  tho  western  portion  of 
will  eh  forma  tho  baain  of  the  Eh  one,  the  e^katem  that 
of  the  Vorderrhein.  From  thii*  chain  branch  the 
northern  and  eastern  exteni^ioiiH  of  the  SwUa  AIpe 
beyond  the  Bernese  rans^e,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
which  ia  fixed  at  the  detile  of  tho  Devil" a  Bridge, 
near  Andermatt,  crowed  by  the  Reuasi.  The  I^pontine 
range  extends  to  the  Spliigen  Pass.  The  line  of 
wattr-ttlied  U  generally  parjdiel  to  the  valley  of  the 
Vorderrhein;  but  here,  aa  already  noticed, aome  of  the 
principal  ranges  run  tranavei-ae  to  it,  terminating  in 
the  g;reat  valleva  in  v^hicb  lie  the  lakea  Mar^giore, 
Como,  &c*,  fed  by  numei-ouH  tributiiriea  from  thia 
and  the  following  divUiou  of  the  Alpa.  Thi^  divi- 
Kjoa  forms  the  great  water- parting  of  the  whole 
system.  Within  a  radiu»  of  a  few  milea  from  the  St. 
(tothard  Pass  rise  the  Rhone,  tho  Aar,  the  Keuaa^ 
the  Vorderrhein,  the  Ticino,  the  Toccia,  and  the 
Maggia^  The  principal  paw  ia  the  St,  Gotbard 
(6936  feet),  over  whkh  pasaea  a  cfuriage  road  from 
BellinzoDa  to  Altttrf,  When  oidy  a  mule  road,  a 
large  traffic  waa  carried  on  thn)ugh  tliis  pasa.  I'he 
Griea  Faas  (8050  feet)  conducts  across  glaciers  from 
Obcrgeattileu  to  Formazza,  The  Boruardin  Pans 
(G769  feet),  conatructed  Ivy  the  Swiss  government, 
leads  from  C^fire  to  Belliuxona.  The  road  from  Coire 
tti  t^plugen  is  the  B»ime  m  leads  to  the  Spltigen  Paaa 
(H&45  feetli,  through  which  it  proceeds  to  Lake  Como, 
Thi?i  route  comLnmnds  the  tineiit  viewaof  Swiss  scenery 
in  the  Griaona,  Previous  to  the  conatruction  of  the 
present  road  hy  the  Auatdan  government  in  1823  it 
waa  ditikidt  ajid  dang^ou^.  Mftrahal  MacDouald, 
who  crooed  it  in  180  Q,  lost  a  large  number  of  men 
by  avalanches  at  a  gorge  in  the  paasage  of  the  Cardl- 
nello,  which  the  new  roatl  avoitls.  The  carriage 
rosMl  over  tht  Furka  Pasa  from  Obergestelert  to  An* 
dermatt,  completed  in  ISt**,  a^fforda  a  fine  view  of  the 
Sehreckhom  and  Finateraarhom.  The  peaks  here 
rtre  of  le*ia  elevation.  1  he  higheflt,  Monte  Leone,  it 
n,6£*6  feet;  the  Piz  Valrheb  k  11,148  feet,  And 
aeveral  aro  above  10,000,  Of  the  northern  rAnj^et 
Todi  IB  11.8S7;  BifertenHtock,  11,237;  Sdieerhorn, 
11,1:12,  ami  there  arc  many  above  10,000. 


77k^  Hhertian  Al/m  extend  from  the  Splu^  It 
Dreiherraajjitz,   on   tho    bonJert   of    SAlaWg  ad 
Tyrol     The  Engadinc,  or  valley  of  the  Inn,  £1^01 
them  into  two  }>ortion8.     The  chain  ia  also  hnkm 
by  the  valley  of  the  Adige,     To  the  wmlli,  Mftr 
rated  by  the  vaUey  of  the  Adda,  are  the  LmbM 
Alpi^,  whOe  the  more  northerly  oontiauAtknitiBfean 
tho  Tyroleae  and  Bavarian  Alj)a^    In  the  mun  ntiSf 
are  the  Piz  Bernina,  13,294  feet;  Piz  Rop. 
Ortelerapitze,  12,814;  lathe  Lombard  A! 
Adamello, Il,><32;  PreaaneUa^  11,65S : 
1 1,352.  The  other  range*  are  inferior 
roads  now  become  more  mmicrouau    TL^.  ..1 
(5942  feet)  leada  from  Chiavenna,  by  the  r.t 
Inn,  til  Innsbruck,  and  commnniiCiUea  with 
over  the  Juller  Paaa  (7503  feet)  to  Coire. 
of  Glnms  (4400  feet),  from  the  Talley  of  tL 
the  Adige,  la  the  lowest  paas  over  tLe  mAin  dja^ 
It  joins  the  ru:i*l  to  Milan  by  the  Vattellioe,  t^ 
highest  part  of  which  ia  9174  feet.    Thia  b  Acuiim 
road  constrncted  by  the  Anfltrian  govemmesii  & 
commnnication  with  their  Lombard  dominioLt.  TV 
Brenner  Vh^a  (4588  feet)  leads  from  Verun    ' 
abruck.     The  Brenner  ia  now  crosded  by  ^ 
The  northern  ranges  are  crosred  by  the  s^-^uta^ 
duller,  Albnla,  and  other  paaws.    The  Add^  l»flH 
Adige,  Hinterrhein,  Inn,   and  uther  ri«ei%  n*  iD 
this  part  of  the  chain. 

Xaric  AlpK — The  main  chain  of  the  AJp  fctf* 
divided  into  different  eectionai,  as  already  meotinQai 
The  northern  part  of  the  chain  eY:tendmg  to  Vieooi 
waa  anciently  called  the  Noric  Alps,  while  theHnitkn 
Gontinuationa  were  known  as  the  CUunianand  JoUtt 
Alpa,  the  names  Ycnetian,  Dalmatian,  and  Pai 
Alps  were  also  in  use.  llie  culminating  pcsk  olllt 
northern  range  is  the  Grosa  Glockner,  li,4Qd  f 
Farther  eaat  the  heights  are  of  mach  leas  ekn 
In  Cariiithia  and  Styria  two  parallel  brandiaic 
the  Styrian  Alps  inclose  the  upper  valley  of  th^  1 
In  this  group  ia  tho  Hafnereck,  10,014  f«i 
South  Tyrol  and  A\'netia  several  pe*k»  1 ' 
10,000  feet.  Tho  Camio  Alps  nm  froan  tba^l 
of  Tyrol  and  \'enetia  to  the  f  n>ntier  of  " 
They  are  aepi^rated  from  the  northern  range  1 
(raiitliah  The  height  of  the  south ^eaatsm  1 
tiona  of  the  Alps  rapidly  diminishes,  and  tbry  1 
themaelvea  in  raiig«s  having  nothing  in  conmwui 
the  great  mountain  masaes  which  distuigiiiatk  1 
centre  of  the  system.  Mount  Tcrglou*  iwsf  Ik 
north-weatem  extremity  of  tho  Julian  Xhu.  L^  i 
height  of  4!it571  feet.  The  name  Dinar 
to  a  continuation  from  Mount  Klek,  tl 
and  along  tlie  borders  of  I)almatia  and  Hcr^'^iiz^ 

There  are  various  jtoints  of  vantage  bom  vWt^ 
extensive  views  of  Alpine  scenery  are  oommAlidsi  li 
the  expense  of  a  moderate  amoiuat  of  climHn^  Tl* 
Rigl,  which  can  now  be  ^cended  by  railway,  b  (MSif 
these.  There  is  an  inn  at  the  top,  5905  feci  aU»tt  tiU 
level  of  the  sea,  and  446S  above  the  Lake  of  Locois 
A  favourite  view  from  hence  is  to  watch  the  wa  liw 
over  the  Bemeae  Alps,  The  Fanlbora  fS7>!>  *«*i 
Ejouth-east  of  Lake  Brienz,  commaudi  '^ 

the  same  range.  The  Bect^a  di  Nona  (^>  '^ 

of  Aosto,  gives,  according  to  some  ffk»...^^.„.^  it* 
Bnest  panoramio  view  to  be  obtained  from  Wb!$Wt^ 
of  the  Alps.  From  the  Gomer  Grat  and  HemS^^ 
the  valley  of  Zermatt,  various  points  in  the  TsZiet  fli 
Chamonix,  particularly  the  1^1  ontan vert,  «biz^  » 
viaited  to  see  the  Mer  de  Glace^  and  in  the  vtlky  ^ 
Macugnana,  views  of  vaiiona  intereal  are  elittB*^ 
The  most  accessible  glaciers  ans  those  cl  Alf<sHii|  Cbs* 
monijt,  and  Zermatt, 

Climate. — In  the  lower  ralleys  the  mctta  tenpii^ 
tnre  ranges  from  50"^  to  60^  Half  way  ii|»  tlit  iift 
it  Avemgea  about  32" — a  height  which,  in  lbs  iao*J 
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^  It  never  n^acbea.  But  even  where  the  tem- 
lowe^t,  the  Rolnx  radiation  prolueed  by 
i  and  snow  Li  often  bo  gr«&t  as  to  raise  the 
er  to  1 20"^  and  even  higher.  The  exhilar* 
M^g  and  invigorating  nature  of  the  climate  in  the 
ippor  rpgions  of  the  Alps  during  cumin  er  have  been 
leKnowledgod  by  all  who  have  po^mbulitod  these 
ronumtic  loeiiet.  The  frefihnma  of  the  breeze,  aa  it 
ODtnca  fnua  the  mowy  peaks,  temfHsred  by  the  raya 
of  a  aoatbero  ttin,  estable  the  traveller,  without  weari- 
DflB^  t«J  perform  distances  on  fotjt  thut  at  home  ho 
Potild  have  shrunk  from  attempting.  Notwithiitaud- 
hg^  however,  the  invigoratinj;^  nature  of  the  cHmatCf 
Uie  iuhabitaata  of  tlM  higher  valleys  are  afflicted 
with  two  griermw  diaeasei — goitre  and  cretinism. 

Botantf  and  Zoofofry. — In  respect  U>  vegetation  the 
Alpa  h*ve  been  divided  into  six  zone*.  Their  limits 
dspend  not  on  absolute  height^  but  on  height  modified 
Ijf  ejcpoanre  and  local  circtiiiifitancea.  The  first  is 
wa  olive  region.  This  tree  flonnshes  better  on  ahel- 
tend  slopes  of  the  monntains  than  on  the  plaiiiB 
rthem  luly.  The  vioe^  wbich  bean  greater 
*  cold,  distinguishes  the  Moood  zone.  On  slopes 
to  the  sun  it  flourishes  to  a  oonsiderable 
The  third  ia  called  the  mnuntainoiu  region. 
I  and  deciduoufl  trees  form  the  disUngaiahing 
a  of  its  vegetation-  The  mean  tempemtnre 
nt  eqtiak  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  extreme* 
The  fourth  region  is  the  sub- Alpine  or 
Here  are  vast  forests  of  pines  of  various 
which  have  in  many  places  been  incousider- 
j  cut  down*  the  result  being  that  the  valleys  have 
I  deprived  of  shelter  and  denudetl  of  soil.  Most 
s  Alpine  Tillages  are  in  the  two  last  regions.  On 
purtbem  slofiea  pines  grow  to  6000,  and  on  the 
i  slopes  to  70€0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
is  is  also  the  region  ol  the  lower  or  ptTmanent 
where  the  fbcks  are  fed  in  winter.  The 
I  is  the  pasture  region,  the  term  nip  being  used  in 
I  local  sense  ol  high  pasture  grounds.  It  extends 
I  lbs  uppermost  limit  of  trees  to  the  region  of 
Jtuftl  sQow.  The  landscape  is  adorned  with 
I  shruba,  rhododendrons,  junipers,  bilberriee, 
f  willows  being  among  the  distinctive  forms 
I  fsg^tioa.  The  sixth  is  the  region  ul  perpettiAl 
The  line  of  snow  appears  from  a  dltftaiuse  to 
I  oitutiauoQs  *t  a  limit  which  varies  aecording  to 
~  ni  and  localities,  from  SUOO  to  9500  feet,  but  on 
hing  this  aftparently  ccintinuous  line  it  ia 
i  to  be  interspersed  with  patches  of  l>rHliant 
tstion,  the  limit  of  which  appears  to  be  want  of 
r  than  severity  of  climate.  Few  flowering 
■  extend  above  10,0 00  feet,  bat  they  have  been 
'  -I  high  as  12,0l>Q  feet.  At  this  great  elevation 
'  two  spiecies  of  qiia<1ni[n?d!>j  the  bouquetin 
1,and  the  chamois,  which  delight  in  heights 
to  man.  llie  bouquetin^  which  has  be- 
>  TBiy  rare»  scales  the  most  elevated  peaks,  while 
*  is  generally  found  rather  lower,  but  is 
I  in  the  plains.  In  summer  the  high  moun- 
ras  are  covered  with  lar^  flocks  of  cattle, 
S  and  goata,  which  are,  in  winter,  remolded  to  a 
'  lad  warmer  level.  The  marmot,  and  whit© 
B  hare,  inhabit  b>nth  the  ftnowy  and  the  wwidy 
Lower  down  are  found  the  mole,  the  wild- 
i  fojt,  the  lynx,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf;  but 
>  hit  two  arc  now  extremely  rare,  llie  vulture, 
%K  Mid  other  birds  of  prey  frequent  the  rugged 
pinerrjcka,  and  *the  uni-wy  ptarmigan'  seeks  food 
*ifc«iter  among  the  diminutive  plants  that  border 
T  the  snow  hue.  Uther  kinds  of  game,  including 
e,  wo*>*loock,  and  partridge^  may  be  found 
I  ntiper  limit  of  the  wood  U)  the  more  level 
'  able  parts  below.     Several  kinds  of  water- 

,nent  the  higher  hbkee,  where  excellent  trout 
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and  other  finh  are  found;  but  those  sitn.'itcd  at  the 
greatest  elevation  are,  frcjm  their  low  temfverature, 
entirely  destitute  of  firsh. 

Oeoloffifand  MinmiU, — The  geological  Ktnictnreof 
the  Alps  ia  highly  involved,  ant  I  is  far,  as  yet.  from 
being  thoroughly  investigatetl  or  underHtrjod.  In 
gencnil  three  zones*  can  be  dii^tinguished,  a  central, 
in  which  crystalline  rocka  prevail,  and  two  exterior 
Eones,  in  which  sedimentary  rocks  predoniinnte.  The 
nx^ks  of  the  central  zone  consist  of  granitic  gneiss  of 
various  forms,  seldom  pure  granite,  gneisw,  hornblende, 
mica  slate,  and  other  slatee  and  schists.  In  the  western 
Alps  there  are  also  considerable  elevations  in  the 
centra!  ioue  that  belong  to  the  JuraRHic  (Oolite)  and 
cretaceous  formations.  Fmitn  the  diaptisition  of  the 
beds,  which  are  broken^  tilted,  and  distorted  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  the  Alps  appear  t»i  have  been  formml 
by  a  succession  of  diuniptionf  and  elevations  extend- 
ing over  a  very  prfitra<.*ted  j^friod.  The  largo  beds 
of  calcareous  rock  which  overlie  the  older  rocka  both 
to  the  east  and  west  appears  to  have  been  ruptured 
and  rolled  back  by  the  upheaval  of  the  central  mass. 
Alining  is  not  carried  on  to  an  extent  pntportionAte 
to  the  mi^nitude  of  the  mountain  range.  Iron  and 
lewl,  however,  are  found  in  ctinaiilerable  abimdance, 
and  theBleyberg  Uend  moiint.%iri)  mine,  in  Carinthia^ 
ftirmshes  the  purest  lead  in  Europe.  Kook^salt  is 
abundant  towards  the  north  of  the  chain,  and  the 
salinea  of  Bex  in  Canton  de  Vaiid,  of  Hall  in  Tyrol, 
of  IlaUein  and  BerchteH^raderi  in  the  vicinity  of  8alas- 
burg,  are  of  ntjte.  Mcreiiry  exists  ehie%  in  the  ea«t 
part;  the  richness  of  the  mine  of  Idria,  north- west 
of  Trieste,  is  well  known.  Lk-sides  tho«e  principal 
products,  gold,  silver,  cof>perj  zinc,  alum^  and  coal 
are  wrought  to  some  extenL 

ALPS,  KoADH  OVER,    See  Alps. 

ALPU  JAEKAS,  a  mountain  district  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  extending  ab<iut  50  mUee  west  tf)  east, 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  nnd  the  MerliterraoeiUi. 
Ilie  bighe«t  fieaks,  about  f}575  feet  high,  are  covered 
with  snow  three- fourth  a  of  the  year.  The  mountains 
aro  rugged  and  b.arc,  but  the  valleys  are  rich  and 
well  cultivated,  yitkling  grain,  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruits;  and  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  other  trees;.  Cattle,  sheep,  goata,  and  mules 
are  reared.  The  inhabitaots  are  Christianized  descen- 
dants of  the  Moors.  The  district  is  watered  by  the 
Almeria,  Adra,  nufl  numerous  smaller  streams.  Some 
lead,  antiinuny,  and  silver  are  ohtidned. 

hAIjSACK  (Uemian,  Efnim;  French,  AfMre),  before 
the  Freoch  revolution,  a  pr^vinctj  of  France,  on  the 
Rhine,  afterwards  constituting  the  French  depart- 
ments of  Haut  and  Has  Kbin,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  reunited  tn  Ger- 
many, and  incorporated  in  the  provinw  of  EIhaks- 
Ijothringen.  ALsac©  is  generally  a  levt^l  country, 
tbinigh  there  are  several  rau^i^  of  low  hills.  1  he 
principal  river  is  the  1 IL  The  bilk  are  richly  wooded. 
Com,  flax,  tobacco,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  grown. 
The  total  area  is  3325  aqaare  miles;  the  [u^pntation 
in  1880  was  l,071*tS37.  Alsace  was  ori^nally  a  part 
of  ancient  Gaul.  It  was  held  by  the  Komans  for  500 
years,  and  from  them  it  i^ussed  to  the  Franks,  In 
the  time  of  Ott^j  1.  it  was  transferred  from  France  to 
Germany^  and  became  a  dukedom  tinder  the  empire. 
In  12t58,  the  line  of  its  dukes  becoming  extinct,  it 
was  parcelled  out  to  several  members  of  the  German 
Empire.  By  the  peace  of  Mdnster,  in  164S,  the  part 
of  Akace  belonging  to  Aostria,  and  to  ten  free  dties 
of  the  empire,  was  ceded  to  France,  The  piisseasioDP 
of  the  other  German  states  in  Alsjice  still  preserved 
their  connection  with  the  German  Empire.  By  the 
peace  of  Ryuvvick,  in  KJy?,  the  city  of  Strasburg, 
and  all  the  territory  occiifae^l  by  the  French  troope 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itbine,  were  ceded  to  FnUK^ 
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Betifleforthj  till  their  reoeiit  auooesB^s^  the  Germtuis 
(ued  to  look  ivitb  longinj^  eyes  on  Al«ioe.  The  in* 
hiibitantd  of  Alsiic^e  ccmtiDuo  to  speak  Gennati^  but 
their  Bjmpathies  appe^ir  to  be  entirely  French,  and 
it  must  be  a  otMOfdderable  time  before  they  can  aoqukflce 
uuletly  in  th«  recent  innexatlon  of  their  country  to 
the  empire  to  which  it  fonnerly  belonged.  Strasbui^ 
fa  the  chief  city.  The  chief  pvtMluctiona  are  wine, 
copper,  iron,  hemp^  Hax,  tobacco,  madder^  &c. 

AL  SEGNO  (Italian,  *to  the  mark  or  sign').  This 
exprssaion  U  uanally  accompanied  with  this  character, 
S^  and  ngnifies  that  the  performer  is  to  retvim  to  a 
siiiiilar  mark  in  the  composition,  and  end  with  the 
fint  iNui  of  the  straiD. 

ALS£N,  an  island  of  Prufiai%  in  the  Ducbj  of 
Sohleswij^,  sittiated  on  the  Little  Belt,  and  separated 
from  the  coa&t  by  a  narrow  channel  named  Alssund; 
length,  20  miles;  breadth,  from  5  to  7  miles.  It  con- 
taina  several  villages  and  tvi'o  considerable  towns, 
Soiid«rborg  and  Norborg.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
ifllandfl  in  the  Baltic,  beiuff  dirersified  with  forests^ 
lakee,  well 'Cultivated  fiiuda,  and  archardi.  Pop. 
22,500. 

ALSTONE  <or  Aldstoxe)  MOOR,  a  market-town 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
the  inliabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
lead- mines  in  the  vidnity,  which  have  been  lonj^ 
celelyrated.     Pop,  2«27» 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  looghly  given 
to  a  vast  extent  of  mountain  chains  between  tlie 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  and  the  low  plains  of 
Siberia^  but  more  correctly  applied  to  several  itmges 
lying  between  lat  4d  ■  and  56"  K.,  and  between  Ion. 
82*  and  89*  k.  Thus  understood  they  cover  an  area 
of  about  50,000  miles,  mostly  comprised  in  the  gY>T- 
emment  of  Tomsk.  The  rivers  of  this  region,  which 
ar^  large  and  numerous,  for  thb  moat  part  flow  into 
the  main  branch  of  the  ObL  Clay-slate,  chlorito- 
slate,  and  mica- slate  are  the  prevailing  rocks  in  the 
mc»re  elevated  regions,  and  they  have  been  heaved 
up  and  oontortea  by  granite,  syenite,  kc.  Lime- 
stones are  abundant,  and  sandstones  rich  in  fossilB. 
The  diluvial  formation  almost  surrounds  the  Altai  on 
three  sldes^  The  mountain  scenery  is  generally  grand 
and  interesting.  Two  peaks  called  the  Pillars  of  the 
Katnnya  are  supposed  to  be  the  highest  of  the  moun- 
tains. Their  height  has  been  estimated  at  12,790 
feet.  The  area  covered  by  perpetual  snow  is  very 
considerable,  and  glaciers  occupy  a  wide  extent,  but 
they  seldom  descend  far  below  the  snow-line.  In  the 
high  lands  the  winter  is  very  severe;  the  frost  does 
not  (IL^appear  till  the  midcUe  of  May,  and  in  the 
mountains  the  ice  of  the  h&kes  may  frequently  be 
croised  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
vegetation  is  varied  and  abundant.  The  mountain 
forests  are  composed  of  birch,  alder,  aapen,  acada,  fir, 
larch,  and  the  Siberian  stone-pine;  the  last  mentioned 
flourishes  at  the  height  of  7000  feet.  The  wild  sheep 
hai  here  its  native  home,  and  several  kinds  of  deer 
e^eiir.  The  most  important  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tkms  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  The  inhabit 
tanta  aie  Kaimuka,  and  are  a  weak,  poor,  and  inofTca- 
sive  people, 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari  delle  Puglie^  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 29  milea  sonth-west  of  Bari.  Fn>m  the  num- 
ber oi  vases  and  other  remains  found  near  it  it  is 
•npposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lapada. 
It  IS  walled,  well  biult^  and  oontaixis  a  magmfieefit 
oatbedfal,  foimded  by  the  Emperor  Frederiok  IL, 
•ad  a  oollege  and  hospital,  fotmded  by  King  Charles 
of  Bourbon.     Pop.  (1872),  17,004. 

ALTAR  is  ssid  tc*  be  constructed  from  aUa  ara, 
ara  signifying  any  pile  or  struotnie  rmiaed  above  the 
pound  for  receiving  sacrificei^  and  oliar  the  luger, 


hisjher,  and  more  elaborate  structiuea  on  whlA  i 
rlhoes  were  offered  to  the  snperinigoda    U  b  i 
used  generally  lor  all  ancli  elevwtioaaL    The  ( 
and  Roman  altan  were  varioiiis  in  form,  sad  i 
highly  ornamental     Some  have  a  hole  on  tba  I 
for  receiving  fire,  others  are  snrmmmted  by  i 
on  which  offerings  of  leaves  arad  flowers  wwt  1 
In  temples  the  altar  of  a  god  was  nsut^  ]" 
before  hb  statue.    In  earlio*  times  and  aMif 
peoples  altars  were  made  of  earth,  nnhewn  i 
or  other  improvised  matenala.     In  tiie  Jewidb  c 
monial  the  altar  held  an  important  plaot,  nd  i 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  sfgniScant  i' 
religion-    Two  altars  were  erected  ia  the  I 
in  the  wildemen^  and  the  asme  monber  ti  i 
temple,  according  to  instructloias  given  to  ] 
Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxvu.  and  xixviL  25— x 
lliese  were  called  the  altar  of  bumt-offeting| 
altar  of  inoense.     In  some  sections  of  the  C 
ehnrt^,  as  the  Bomi^n  CathuUc  and  the  hi^h  f 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
table  is  called  an  altar. 

ALTENA,  a  town  of  Pnisua»  in  Wsi  _ 
the  government  of  Amsburg,  in  a  deep  vallsy Oil 
Lenne,  40  miles  n.n.l  of  Cologne.     There  ii  *' 
an  old  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  i 
of  Mark.     In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  Ihtfs  I 
extensive  vriro-worka,  iron  and  al 
chain-works,  as  well  as  nnmeroos 
needles,  pins,  thimbles,  and  smaller  artidis  ef  I 
brass,  and  bronxe  ware-     Fopu  aS80V,  878S. 

ALTENBURG,  or  more  properly  Saxi-ALlfllj 
BtBG,  a  duchy  farming  one  of  the  states  of  the  C 
man  Empire,  surrounded  by  the  Kingdom  of  f 
the  Prusaian  province  of  Saxony,  the  grand-/ 
Weimar,  the  duchy  of  Meiningeo,  the  | 
Rudolstadt,  and  the  lordship  of  Gtrtk  (F 
which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  p 
consisting  of  Altenburg  and  Ronnebtiff;  sad  a  i 
of  the  circle  of  Saal-Eisenberg.      The  Isr  T 
population  belongs  to  the  former  dlviaioo,  1 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,   while  the 
rugged  and  sterile.     The  population  is  d J 
origin,  though  the  language  is  GenoaiL 
here  prevails  that  the  youngest  son   is  hsBrtil 
landed  property  of  his  father.     The  leventM  sf  1 
sUte   amounts  to  about   £132,000.      If 
member  to  the  Bundeerath  and  one  to  llie  1 
of  the  Empire.    The  area  b  510  square  mika 
(ISSO),  155,062. 

ALTENBURG.  a  town  of  Germany,  cat* 
the  above-mentioned  duchy,  situated  in  a  i 
trict,  26  miles  south  of  Leipzig.     It 
built,  but  has  some  fine  streets  and  maaT  feseflH 
edidcce,  including  a  palace  cm  a  oommaiKliM  hih 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens.     Alt«i£Qif  1 
an  actiTe  trade  in  Wiiollen  yams,  colonial  goodly  < 
grain,  and  manufactures  of  oigaca,  tobscooy  I 
woollen  yam,  gloves,  hats,  mathemaHoil  I 
gbiss^  brushes,  and  beer.     Pop.  in  1880,  Sft^M* 

ALTERATIVES,  a  term  applied  to 
the  action  of  wYdck  is  only  slightly,  if  at  aQ,  I 
fested  outwardly,  by  producing  unwonted  i 
Powerful  medicines,  such  as  mercury 
administered  in  small  doses,  may  act  in  this  ^ 
their  effect  being  produced  by  a  rery  gradual  _ 
oess.    The  term  is  thetvfore  descnptive  net  dT  al 
ticalar  dans  of  medicines,  but  of  ihe  way  ill 
they  are  emploved. 

ALTER  EGO  {Latin,  *the  other  I'),  «p|]Uli 
one  who  represents  another  in  every  rasfwA.    H^ 
term  was  formerly  given,  in  the  official  styb  si  I 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  i^cilies,  to  «  siihsli!<r'  ' 
pointed  by  the  king  to  manage  tlie  aflsln  i 
kiagdran,  with  full  royal  power. 
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LTBMA,    See  Hollthock  and  Mabsh  Mal- 

LTIT  UDE,  in  muthemfttics,  denotes  the  per- 

"  height  of  the  Tertex  of  any  plane  or  solid 

r  above  the  line  or  plane  of  ita  base;  thus  the 

' )  of  a  triangle  is  measured  by  a  perpendioalar 

1^11  from  any  one  of  its  angles  upon  the  base,  or 

L  the  b«0e  produood;  therefore  the  same  triangle 

hare  different    altitudes,   acxx>rdiiigly  aa  we 

I  one  ride  or  another  for  ita  base.    AgaiHt  the 

ol  a  cone  or  pyramid,  whether  right  or 

^  k  meafittred  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  hum 

n^ertex  to  the  plane  of  ita  base.    Similar  remarks 

\y  to  other  aoHds,     In  astronomy  altitudes  are 

or  estimated    by  the   angles  subtended 

'eeo  the  object  and  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  aud 

altitude  may  be  either  (rue  or  apparent.     The 

\i  altitude  i^  that  which  is  obtniued  imme- 

ly  from  obserTation;  and  the  ttue  altitude  that 

lerolts  from  correcting  the  apparent  altitude, 

mikiog  aUowoDce  for  paraHax,  refraction,  &e« 

altitude  of  a  ierrcatnal  object  is  the  height  of 

fsrtex  aboTe  aome  horizontal  plane  assumed  as  a 

Am  to  the  measurement  of  the  altitudes  of 

■ee  Hkohts  (Mkasurkmknt  of). 

ALTO.    See  Coktralto. 

ALTON,  a  market- town  of  England,  in  Hamp- 

ibout  16  mQes  north-east  of  Winchester,  and  j 

tin  aouth-west  of   London,  a  station  *m  the  f 

Ui*  Western  Kail  way.     It  consists  of  one  princi- 

i^eet,  about  |  mile  long,  three  small  Btreeta,  and 

tptdcui  market-place,  all   dean  and   well-kept 

hoOMs  are  mostly  ot  briok,  although  there  ore 

of  good  building-stone  in  the  neighlxiiir- 

Thiem  is  a  handsome  parish  chiu-cb,  with  a 

embattled  tower  and  spire,  and  several  other 

of  worship,  a  markct-bous^  and  a  mechanics' 

Sacking  and  hop  bagging  are  made  to  a 

extent,  and  there  are  two  large  breweries, 

lie  from  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  a  paper- 

L    Pop.  in  1871,  4092  ;  in  1881,  4510, 

ALTOS',  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Illinois, 

tlkseut  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Junction 

*"*     ■    with  that  river,  and  ISO  miles  west  of 

^,  _      Its  streets  are  spacious  and  regularly 

Ud  out     It  is  favourably  situated  for  commercial 

pcptscs,  being  the  oectral  point  of  several  lines  of 

nOvsj  diTerging  from  it  in  eveiy  direcUoo,  and  it 

bi  the  best  hMiding  for  steam  vessels  on  the  east 

^  ^  of  the  Mfssissippi.     There  are  here  a  state 

itiaiy,  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  in 

Mighhourhood  a  plentiful  supply  of  limestoue 

a»L    Pop.  (1880),  OSfil. 

ALTONA,  an  important  commercial  city  in  the 

province  of  Schlesn'ig^Hokteiu,  beautifully 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  mirrounded 

gudens  and  villas,  its  eastern  quarter  running 

to  the  state  boundary  which  divides  it  fnim 

tWg.     It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  ateep  Mll^ 

licb  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  am  phi  theatre 

r«i»  viewed  from  the  aide  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  a 

itreet  called  Pall  Mall,  with  a  shaiiy  walk  formed 

idooble  row  of  lime- trees  io  ita  centre^  a  beauti- 

lugb  chnrdl  with  two  towers,  a  gymnasium  with 

IJibrwy,  and  a  cemetery  containing  the  tomb  of  Klop- 

■tocL  The  oommeroe,  both  inland  and  foreigu,  is  con- 

iderahle.  The  city  enjoys  many  privileges,  and  has  au 

tUGfaaiige,  an  infirmary,  an  asylum  for  the  ix>or,a  6ne 

ttnesrtrhall,  barracks  (formerly  occupied  as  the  mint), 

Agynauksiom,  real-school,  royal  school  of  navigation, 

nSool  of  farriery,  se%  era!  free  schools,  a  museum,  an 

ofaserraiofry,  hospitals  for  infants,  lying-in  hospit.'il, 

and  many  other  charitable  institutions.     It  does  an 

Astensive  trade  with  England,  France,  the  Mediter- 

and  AmerioL    The  manufactures  include 


cotton  &nd  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  sugar,  soap,  to. 
In  1713  Altona  was  almost  totally  burned  by  the 
Swedish  general  Steenbock.  The  railway  to  Kiel, 
with  branch  to  Bendsburg,  adds  much  to  its  import- 
ance.    Pop.  in  1875.  84,218 ;  in  1580.  90,749, 

ALTOONA,  a  town  of  the  ttnited  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  eafitem  base  of  th«  Allf  ghanies, 
244  miles  west  of  Philadelphiaj  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rait  It  has  large  machine  ebo[)s  and 
locomotive  factories  connected  with  the  Ceutml 
RaUway.    Pop.  10,610. 

ALTOBF,  a  town  of  Switsserhmd,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  I7ri,  beautifully  situated,  near  the  Lake  of 
Luzem,  amid  gardens  and  orchards^  and  memorable 
as  the  place  where  Tell  Is  said  to  have  shot  the  apple 
from  his  Bon*s  head.  A  colossal  atatne  of  Tell  rmw 
stands  here,  and  a  stone  fountain  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  wherti  the  shooting  took  jiLice,  About  thirty 
Hteps  from  this  stands  an  ancient  tower,  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  exploits  of  Tell  and  the 
battle  of  Morgarten.  The  town  possesses  the  oldest 
Capuchin  monastery  in  Switzerland,  a  nunnery,  and 
a  church  with  a  Nativity  pointed  by  Van  Dyck* 
Pop.  2724.  Near  the  town  is  the  village  of  Biirglen, 
TeLl's  birthplace. 

ALTO  KILIEVO.    See  Babb-bslisf. 

ALTRANSTADT,  a  viUa^p  of  Saxony,  famous 
for  the  treaty  coucluded  between  C'harlea  XII.,  king 
of  Sweden,  and  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  Sep- 
tt.*mber  24,  1706,  by  which  the  latter  resigned  the 
crown  of  Poland.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  at 
Poltava,  Augustu-«,  August  8,  1709,  declared  the 
Peace  of  Altranstniit  void,  because  his  commiaaionera. 
Von  Inihof  and  PHugsten,  bad  exceeded  their  powers 
in  signing  the  crtnrlitionti. 

ALTRINGHAM,  or  ALTnrxcflAii,  a  town  of 
England,  in  Cheshire.  It  Lies  8  miles  south-west  of 
Manchester,  and  25  miles  cost  of  Liverpool,  and  is 
remarkably  neat  and  clean,  on  whith  account  and 
the  salubrity  of  its  air  it  ia  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  from  Manchester,  Thread  and  woollen 
yam  are  manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  labotsring  classes  is  agriculture 
and  gardening,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of 
Manchester  being  chiefly  supplied  from  this  neigh* 
bourhood.  There  are  also  manure- works,  an  iron- 
foundry,  saw-mills,  aud  a  considerable  trade.  Pop* 
in  1871,  8478;  in  1881,  11,249. 

ALTWAisSEE,  a  thriving  manufacturing  village 
and  watering-place  of  Prussia  in  Sile.^la^  35  miles 
south' west  of  firealaiu  It  eontoina  a  fine  newly-^ 
erected  castle,  famous  porcelain  manufactories,  ma* 
chine  shopsij  iron-foundries,  and  manufacturea  of 
yam,  mirrors,  &a  There  are  several  alkaline  and 
chalybeate  Bprings  here,  and  the  baths  which  have 
been  establij^hed  at  them  are  much  resorted  to.  I^op, 
(commune),  7744. 

ALUM.  Common  alum  ii  a  double  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  aluminium  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  of  cryBtalli%aLioD.  It  czystallizet  in  regular 
octahe<lrons»  which  are  generally  truncated  on  their 
edges  and  solid  aDgles.  Alum  may  also  bo  formed 
hy  substituting  either  soda  or  ammonia  for  the  potash, 
without  at  all  altering  its  cxystalline  form  or  Its  taste. 
It  di^olves  in  live  parts  of  water  at  6i3^  K,  and  the 
solution  reddens  vegetable  blue^  Exixtsed  to  heat  it 
undergoes  a  watery  fusion,  and  beeumcB  Hght  and 
spongy,  in  which  condition  it  possesses  «Hghtly  cor- 
rosive properties,  and  ia  u&ed  as  a  caustic^  under  the 
name  of  alvmtn  extkcatum.  1  he  limplest  process  by 
which  alum  is  prepared  Is  perh£i|is  that  sdoptiMl  at 
Tolfa,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the  manufscture  tif  the 
Roman  alum,  aa  it  is  called.  It  is  extracted  fn>m 
alum-stone  (which  see),  which  in  found  here  in  abun- 
dance.    The  stone  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  is 
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looselj  built  up  over  ft  wood  fire.  When  tufficiently 
roMteJ  it  is  i>laced  in  rowi  between  trencbes  filled 
witb  water,  with  which  it  ia  iprinkled  so  frequently 
as  to  be  kept  oontiDiinlly  moiBL  It  is  no  time  in 
falling  to  i>owder,  which,  when  the  pulverization  has 
proceeded  far  enough^  is  thrown  iuto  a  leaden  boiler 
filled  two-liiirJ-<  with  water  and  boiletl  Tb©  flie  h 
thun  rtsmoverl,  the  earthy  toatter  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  lii|ujd  run  out  into  aquure  wrtwlen  boxes,  on 
tlitj  »ide«  and  bottom  of  which  tho  alum  cry8tnlli:5eB. 
The  Homan  alum  is  highly  esteemed.  Alum  is  made 
In  this  country  at  Whitby  from  alum-slate^  where  it 
forma  the  cliffs  for  milea,  and  at  Hurlett  and  Cam[«ie, 
near  Grlosgow,  from  bittiminouB  idum-sbale  and  alate- 
cliiy,  obtained  from  old  coal-pits.  At  Whitby  the 
nlum-Blatc  is  routed  with  oool;  but  iti  Sweden,  where 
the  alum -slate  contains  more  oombuBtible  matter,  it 
forms  the  fuel  for  itaolf.  The  ahalea  of  Scotland 
contain  a  suthcient  qtiantity  of  bituminouM  matter  to 
bum  tbtimsels'es  when  once  combufltioa  ia  properly 
commenced.  The  roasted  ore  is  next  put  into  reser- 
voirs* containing  water,  by  which  means  a  liquid 
•tr^mgly  ifupreguated  with  Bulpbnte  of  ahmiinium  and 
■ulphato  of  iron  is  obtained  The  sulphate  of  ircm  is 
now  decomposed  by  means  of  chloride  of  potassiumj 
whereupon  sulphate  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  iron 
are  formed.  When  the  liquid  is  sufheieutly  evaporated 
am!  allovred  to  cocvl,  the  sulphate  of  potassium  and  the 
tnlpbate  of  aluminium  together  with  the  water  form 
oryttaLs  of  alum,  while  the  chloride  of  irf.m  remoiofl 
In  the  moiher-liqtior.  The  alum  crystals  are  not  yet 
quite  free  from  iron,  however,  and  require  to  be 
redissolved  and  recryatallized  before  pure  alum  is 
obtaiuetl.  Ammonia- alum  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner^  ammonium  chloride  l^ing  added  to  the 
liiiriated  burned  shale  in  plsiceof  potassium  chloride. 
Potash-alum  has  the  formula  KAl(80;).j,  12  H.O,  aud 
ammonia-alom  the  formiik  [NH*)  Al  (80|)t .  1*2  H^O. 
( See  Ac. v M  -»late  and  Alom-btonk*)  Tbe  importance 
of  alum  in  th«  arts  is  very  great,  and  its  annual  con- 
sumption is  immense.  It  is  employed  to  increase  the 
hardness  of  tallow,  to  remove  greasiness  from  printers' 
oushions  and  blpcks  in  calico  manufactories^  and  to 
render  turbid  i^atera  limpid  In  dyeing,  it  is  used 
to  cleanse  and.  open  the  {xirea  on  the  surface  of  the 
•ubstonce  to  be  d^^ed,  and,  by  the  attraction  of 
tbe  colouring  matter  for  the  alumina  it  oontatns,  to 
render  it  fit  for  receising  the  ct:>louring  particles. 
W'oihI  and  pf^per  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alom  to 
render  them  leas  combustible.  Paper  impregnated 
with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver,  and  in  silver* 
ing  brajaa  without  heat*  It  la  also  largely  used  in 
tbi;  ctinqx)«ition  of  crayonSi  in  tannery,  and  in 
medicine. 

Native  alum  is  found  in  some  countries  in  the 
State  of  an  etHorescence  or  mould  upon  the  surface 
of  certain  slate-clays  and  lavas,  and  In  the  United 
States  in  mica*slate  rocks;  also  in  delicate  hair- 
shaped  fibres  oocnpying  defts  in  a  bituminous  shale, 
prindpaUy  found  in  Italy.  It  may  always  be  easilv 
reoognised  by  its  sweetiiih,  astringent  taste,  in  which 
it  resembles  artiGcial  alum.  It  exists  only  in  quan- 
tities so  very  limited  that  it  is  of  no  practical  use. 
iioiia-alum  (in  which  soda  takes  the  place  of  potash) 
h»^  been  discovered  native  near  Uie  f<jot  of  the  Chilian 
Andf'^,  "^  •  "^j'mia-aiiim  has  been  found  in  brown 
Ciial  1 

All  V     1  f ,  a  domain  belonging  to  one  of  tbe 

princes  vi  Oudb,  about  4  miles  south  of  Lncknow, 
near  the  rood  to  Cawnpore.  It  comprised  a  beauti- 
ful ttalace,  a  mosque,  a  private  temple,  and  other 
I  ImiloingB  surrounded  by  a  garden,  itself  standing  in 
'  tbe  centre  of  a  magnifioent  park  inclosed  by  a  lofty 
wall  with  turrets  at  each  angle.  On  the  outbreak 
fli  tbd  ln^an  mutitiy  this  place  was  cccupied  by  the 


revolted  Sepoys,  and  converted  by  tbem  blA  afx 
On  the  23d  of  September,  1857,  this  stroogbeld  ns 
captured  after  a  short  but  sharp  fight  by  t£e  fidHA, 
then  on  their  way  to  relieve  I^ucknow.  Leairiii^  i 
garrison  of  300  European  tr<^i»s»  together  with  tl)e 
sick  and  wounded  and  abont  1000  na^ve  caiap4ot 
lowen^  under  Colonel  M'lntyrv,  the  main  bs^ 
imder  Outram,  Haveluck,  and  NeiJl,  fnuiifA  Oft  ts 
Lucknow,  As  these  generals  were  elnsely  htamd 
in  within  the  Residency  ol  Lucknow  they  oosIaI  i>i 
as  they  had  intended,  send  reinforcements  t 
tyrCi  who  however  held  out  till  tbe  end  of 
her,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  CAai^i^ii 
The  latter  left  Sir  James  Outram,  with  a  fone  4 
3500  men,  to  hold  Alumbagb,  a  tafik  which  he  sse^ 
cessfully  accomplif^hed,  though  rerpeatecfij  attaiM 
by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebda.  In  Manik 
1858,  the  garrison  was  finally  relieved.  At  the  foil 
of  a  tree  uithin  the  grounds  Sir  Henry  HareU 
was  buried. 

ALUMINA  (Al,0,).tho  single  oxide  of  thetwy 
aluminium;  od  found  native,  arystallii^  it  is  isil; 
second  to  the  diamond  in  hardneoa.    Tbe  trsiiipwiii 
varieties  are  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  tbe  opaque  as 
corundum  and  emery.     In  combination  with  alica  ft 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  rabsttorei, 
as  it  enters  in  large  quantity  into  the  com  position  ti 
granites,  traps,  slatee,  schists,  claya,  Icams^  and  nthsr 
rocks,    i'he  porcehun  clays  and  kaolins  contain  atxitit 
half  their  weight  of  this  earth,  to  which  llirv  ctt 
their  most  valuable  properties.     Alumina  uiAjr  be 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  ammonium  dUcddt 
to  purifie<l  alum  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  w«t*f, 
thoroughly  washing  the  very  gelatinous  [tr- 
formed^  and  then  drying  it  imrefuny.   It  m^ 
prepared  by  igniting  powdered  aluminium  ia^r^ir 
oxygen.   Alumina  isa  wliite  powder,  without  tacte«r 
smell  It  is  infusible,  except  in  the  ox jhydmgco  hkm* 
pipe.     Alumina  is  the  baaia  of  pore^aia,  pottoy, 
bricks,  and  crucibles.    It  has  a  strong  affinity  tor  w 
and  colouring  matter,  which  causes  it  to  be  empkisj 
in  the  state  of  clays  as  a  cleansing  powder,  aaid  m  i 
state  of  purity  In  the  preparation  of  tbe  eolouTiady 
lakes,  in  d3eing  and  calico-priiitiug.     It  coisIbbis 
with  the  acids,  and  forms  numerous  salts,  th«  bhM 
important  of  which  are  the  sulphate  (see  Ali  SI  td 
the  acetate.     The  latter  salt  is  formed  by  di<csUi^ 
strong  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  with  the  newly  Jfl9^ 
tated  earth ;  but  for  the  use  of  tbe  maaufB!c<feQnr4% 
decomposing  alum  with  acetate  of  lead  (miai  ^ 
lead),  or,  more  economically*  witb  acetate  tit  w^  * 
gallon  of  which,  of  the  specific  gravity  1*0$^,  b  to* 
ployed  for  every  2|  Iba  of  almn.     Ilie  snlphntP  «^ 
catdum  formed  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  metlak 
of  aluminium  remains  in  solution  with  aa  escaa4 
alum,  which  is  necesaiy  to  prevent  \tm  deeoofSii- 
tion.     It  is  of  extensive  use  in  <     '  ^  -tn^  lai 

dyeing,  as  a  mordant,  and  is  eur  *itt  yim* 

of  alura,  to  which  it  is  generally  ; 

ALUMINIUM  (s3-ml«l  Al,  u  .  hi  ^  i\ 

a  metal  discovered  in  1527,  but  1  ie  ui»i»* 

trial  importance  on  account  of  tiie  ditiicultj  d 
obtaining  it.  It  is  nowhere  found  native,  llimsfi  sp 
the  base  of  alumina  (which  see)  it  is  abandantly  tiMSV 
buted.  The  mineral  cryoliU — a  fluoride  ol  alumblun 
and  sodium— which  is  brcmght  from  Greenbuid,  ix** 
of  the  chief  sources  of  aluminium.  Alumintnm  iA  A 
shining  white  metal^  of  a  colour  between  silver  saJ 
platinum.  It  is  very  light,  weighing  less  tbaii  glas^  ssd 
about  one-fourth  of  silver  (specific  gravity,  i'M  oMlt 
2*07  hammered).  AluininimEi  does  not  tasiaA  wm 
undergo  oxidation  in  the  air.  It  ia  very  dnctil*  sail 
mallei^a,  and  remarkably  sqnanmsL  It  fonns  sinwl 
useful  alloys  with  Iron  and  oopper;  one  vi  tbe  ktlir 
much  i«Miiiblei  gold,  luid  is  maoe  into  cheap  ttialDdbs 
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i  and  mffee  poti,  di«1i*eoT«rf,  mttslcal  and 
\  iMlVQiDeinti,  trmkeli,  ko.^  are  mode  of 
Cookl  thi*  meUl  b0  pttkdaced  at  a  low 
1  o«ri«iiIj  beooBM  of  much  importance 

t-ROOT,  the  nfttne  giTen  in  the  United 
t&  twu  plonti  on  accoant  of  Ihe  roii]arknt>k 
y  vf  Ibeir  n>oU:  1.  Geranium  marulatum^ 
c7iia«»biU,  u  ft  Dfttive  of  North  America, 
Ilia  to  North  CuoUiia;  it  hafl  an  an^uLu-^ 
in,  S'S-pftrted  leaves  with  deeply-toothed 
oboTftle  entire  petals,  the  filiunenta  scarcelj 
~  ■&  tlM  baAe;  ihe  colour  of  the  flowen  is  & 
It  li  employed  aacoe^f iilly  as  ft  remedy 
jp  chUdren;  the  tincture  is  recom- 
fnloenifced  sore-throftt»  aorenesi  of 
[^be.  The  plftat  contains  large  proportion§  of 
\  and  lazmin.    2.  Htuchera  Amer%c<ina  (nat 
e)  is  a  downy  phui  t  with  rough  scapes 
J  the  latter  are  on  lon^  petioles,  S-T-lobeil, 
[the  calyx  ia  5-clef%  petaUi  undivided,  five 
'~  o  styles  are  remarkably  long.    It  con  tains 
ia  oaed  in  preparing  a  wash  for  wounds, 

I-SLATE,  a  slaty  roek  of  different  degrees 

i;  oolour  grayiBh,  bluiah^  or  iron-black; 

1  of  a  glossy  or  ihining  lustre.     It  is 

m1  of  day  (silicate  of  alumina),  with 

I  pMfMirlbns  of  siilphide  of  iron  (iron  pyrites), 

"saBcB^  and  magnesia.    It  is  found  abund* 

mosi  European  ootintries,  and  &om  it  is 

the  laiigest  part  of  the  alima  of  commeroe. 

»m  W  which  the  slum  is  extracted  is  de- 

.    a    mineral    of    a    grayish    or 

•Juor,  fine  grained,  and  approaching 

r  in  its  camposition,  and  fiUed  with  numer- 

*  Gftritrea.    It  may  bo  scratcbGd  with  the 

d   easily   reduced  to  fragments.      When 

IJhcftted  it  emits  sulphur  dioxide  gas.     In  its 

I0talliied  state  it  has   the  composition  ex- 

by  the  formula  K^Al  2SU4,2  Al(UOW     It 

\  at  aeveral  places  in  secondary  rocks,  and 

I  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  by  simply  Bub- 

i  it*  rfiaAtin^  and  hxidatiou. 

OLD,  whose  real  name  appears  to 
<  di  Liberatore,  and  who  is  some- 
called   Niccolo   of   Fuligno,  on    Italizm 
\  llio  fifteenth  c«*ntury,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
'  of  the  Umbrian  School    His  first  work, 
with  Angels  and  Saints  (dating  ftium 
[to  be  eeen  above  the  high  altar  of  the  Fran- 
Imich  at  DiFuta,     He  painted  several  of  the 
Dsed  in  religious  processiona  in  vanotui  Itadiou 
J  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  gonfalon 
f  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Perugia.     It 
rkaUy  beautiful  paiodug^  and  is  charac^ 
deep  feeling  and  exquisite  grace.     He 
r  the  ehurch  St  La  Bastia  in  1499  a  pictttre 
Ig  the  Virgin  between  two  angehi,  which 
\  %  tolerable  state  of  presen'stion.     Unfor- 
I  Cttnnot  be  said  of  hb  celebrated  altar* 
» the  Oftthedial  of  As&isl.    This  picture  reprc- 
Pleth  between  two  angels  bearing  torches 
j&tig  so  naturally  (aoooraing  to  Vasari)  that 
leonld  have  drawn  them  better.    All  his  pro* 
tre  characterued  by  de^th  of  feeling,  purity, 
at  faith,  but  ho  cannot  be  entirely  freed 
I  charge  of  occasional  exa^^geration. 
lED,  or  ALTaED,  an  ancient  English  annal- 
aboQt   1100;  studied,  according  to  some 
y  with  great  distinctian  at  Cam&idge,  and 
ling  some  yean  in  tiaveUing  in  France 
Ttiiir  b^eftime  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
|8l  /elm  of  Beverley,  his  native  town.     His 


Annals,  which  begin  with  the  legendaiy  period  of 
British  history,  come  di>wn  to  his  own  tamea  in  the 
year  1 1 29,  and  are  valuable  bf^th  on  account  *A  the 
matter  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written. 
He  13  also  supposed  to  le  author  of  Ihe  History 
of  St,  John  of  Beverley,  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library. 

AL\^A,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling, 7  miles  north-eaat  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in 
a  detached  portion  of  the  county,  surrounded  by 
Clackuionnau  and  Perthahire.  It  ia  ploaaantly  sitti- 
ated  on  nearly  level  s^round  at  the  boae  of  a  hill 
called  Cral^Ieltk  It  liaa  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  particularly  shawls^  plaids,  and  tweeds. 
Pop.  4096. 

ALVA,  or  Alba,  FEBonffAifD  Alvarez,  of  Toledo, 
Bpke  OF,  minister  of  state,  and  general  of  the  im[jerial 
ftmlies,  was  bom  in  1508,  of  one  of  the  most  iiliia- 
trious  families  of  Spain.    He  woa  educated  under  the 
eyes  of  bis  grandfather,  Frederick  of  Toledo,  who 
instructed  him  in  military  and  political  science.    He 
carried   arms,  when  very  young,  at  the   battle  of 
Pa  via;  commanded  under  Charles  V.  in  Hungnry; 
also  at  the  siege  of  Tunis  and  in   the  expedition 
against  Algiers,    He  defended  Perpignan  against  the 
dauphin,  and  dtstinguLihed  himself  in  Navarre  and 
Catalonia.     Wvi  cautioiis  character  and  hia  inclina- 
tion fi  IT  politicH  at  first  led  men  to  believe  that  he 
ha*l  but  little  military  talent;  and  Charles  V,  him- 
self, whom  ho  advised,  in  Hungary,  to  build  a  bridge 
of  gt>ld  for  the  Turks  rather  than  risk  a  decisive 
battle,  deemed  him  unqualified  for  hi^^h  commands, 
and  intrusted  him  with  important  oDlces  rather  from 
personal   favour  than  respect  for  hia  abihty.      His 
pride  was  offended  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held^  and  hia  genius  roused  to  the  performance 
of  exploits  deserving  of  a  jicrmaucnt  remenihranee. 
His  able  geueralahip  gained,  in  1547,  the  battle  of 
MUhlberg,  against  John  Frt*»Jorick,  elector  of  Saxony, 
The  elector  ws*  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke,  who 
presided  in  the  council  of  war,  adjudged  him  to  death, 
and  strongly  ur^jed  tlie  emperor  tt»  execute  the  sen- 
tence.    In  1555  he  was  commiaaioned  to  attack  the 
French  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Paul  IV,,  the  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  of  the  emperor.     He  gained  several 
victories,  relieved  Milan,  advanced  to  Naples,  where 
the  Intrigues  of  the  pope  had  stirred  up  ft  rebellion, 
and  confirmed  there  the  Spanish  influence.     When 
Charles   Y,  resigned   the   government   to   his   son, 
Philip  II.,  Alva  received  the  aupreme  command  of  the 
army.     He  conquered  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  French.     Pliiliin,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  contract  an  bonmirabto  peace 
with  the  pope,  whom  Alva  wished  to  humble.     Re- 
called from  Italy  he  apf>eared,  in  1559,  at  the  French 
court  in  order  to  m.'UTy  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IL,  by  proxy,  for  his  sovereign;  she  had  been 
at  first  destineid  for  the  croT^Ti- prince,  Don  Carlos. 
About  tiiis  time  the  Netherlands  revolted  and  Alv.** 
advised  the   king  to  suppress  the  insurrectirm  by 
severity  and  force.     The  king  intrusted  him  with  a 
considerable  army  and  unlimited  power  to  reduce  the 
rebellious   provinces.      Scarcely   had   Alva  reacheii 
Flanders  at  the  end  of  August,  1G67,  when  he  esUb- 
liahed  the  Coimdl  of  Blood,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  his  confidant)  Juan  de  Vargas^    This  tribunal 
condemned,  without  discrimination,  all  whose  opin- 
ions were  suspected,  and  whose  riches  exdted  their 
avarice.     The  present  and  absent,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  subjected   to   trial,  and   their   property 
confiscated.     Many  merchants  and  mechanics  emi- 
grated to  England;  more  tluin  100,000  men  aban- 
aoned  their  cx>untiy;  others  resorted  to  the  standard 
of  the  proscribed  Prince  of  Orange.    The  cruelty  of 
Alvft  waft  increased  by  the  defeat  of  his  lleuteuaut, 
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the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  he  caused  the  Ctnuits  «^f 
EglDont  and  Horn  to  he  executed.  He  aftenvartla 
defeated  the  Count  of  Nassau  on  the  plaiua  of  Getii- 
miugetL  Soon  after,  the  Priuce  of  Orange  atUanced 
Avith  a  powt^rful  army.  The  young  Frederick  of 
Toledo  &ent  to  hifl  father  ajakiiv^^  permission  to  attaek 
the  prince.  The  duke,  who  dtMiiaiided  blind  obedi- 
ence from  hla  inferiora,  answered,  that  be  pardoned 
him  on  account  of  hia  inexperience,  but  bade  him 
lieware  of  preesing  hiin  further,  for  it  would  cost  the 
life  of  any  one  who  should  venture  on  a  Bimilar  mea- 
sage.  The  Prince  of  Orange  waa  foreed  to  withdraw 
to  Germany.  The  duke  fitained  hia  reputation  as  a 
general  by  new  cruelties;  his  execution  era  shed  more 
blood  than  hia  Boldiere.  The  pope  presented  him 
with  a  conaecrated  hat  and  sword,  a  oiatiQCtion  pre- 
viously conferred  only  on  princes,  Holland  and 
Zealand,  however^  resisted  hia  arms,  A  fleet  which 
was  fitted  out  at  hia  command  waa  annihilated, 
and  he  waa  everywhere  met  with  insuperable  csourage. 
ThiSf  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  the  favour  of 
the  king,  induced  him  to  request  his  recall.  Philip 
willingly  granted  it,  as  ho  perceived  that  the  reaia- 
tauce  of  the  Netherlands  waa  rendered  more  obstinate 
by  these  crueltiea,  and  was  desirona  of  trying  milder 
measures.  In  December,  157d|  Alra  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  resigned  the  command  of  the  tn>opa  to 
Louia  do  Requesens,  and  left  the  land,  in  which  ho 
had  executed  18,000  men^  aa  he  himself  boaatedj  and 
kindled  a  war  that  burned  for  aixty-cight  years; 
oo«t  Spain  800,000,000  dollars,  ita  finest  troops,  and 
seven  of  ita  richest  provincea  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Alvft  was  received  with  distinction  in  ]^fadrid,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  former  credit.  One  of  his 
sons  had  seduced  one  of  the  queen's  ladiea  of 
honour  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  waa  for 
that  rexiBon  arrested;  his  father  assisted  him  to 
esGnpei  and  ciarded  him  to  one  of  his  rel&tiomi,  oou- 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  king,  Alva  waa  banished,  in 
coosequenoe,  from  the  court  to  his  Castle  of  Uzeda. 
Here  he  lived  two  years^  when  the  trotibles  stirred 
up  by  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  who  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Portugal,  forced  PbiHp  to  have 
reuomrse  to  Alvai  as  one  in  whose  talents  and  fidelity 
he  placed  great  reliance.  Alva  led  an  army  to 
Portugal^  gained  two  battles  in  three  weeks,  drove 
out  Don  Ajitonio,  and  reduced  all  Portugal,  in  1681, 
to  subjection  to  Ids  sovereign.  He  made  himaelf 
master  of  the  treasures  of  the  capital,  and  permitted 
his  Koldietn  to  plunder  the  suburbs  and  surrounding 
country  with  their  usual  rapacity  and  cnielty,  Philip 
was  displeased  at  this,  and  desirous  of  instituting  an 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  his  general,  who 
was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  applied  the 
wealth  of  the  conquered  to  his  own  pnrposea.  But 
a  haughty  answer  from  the  duke  and  the  fear  ol 
rebellion  caused  him  to  dcaist.  The  dtike  died  at 
Usbon,  January  21,  158'2,  aged  aeventy*four  years. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  during  sixty  years  of  warfare 
he  never  lost  a  battle  and  was  never  taken  by  sur^ 
prise.  But  pride  and  cruelty  tarnished  his  renown. 
See  Presoott's  Philip  the  Second;  Motley's  Kise  of 
the  Dutch  Hepiiblic»  &a 

ALVARADO,  Pedro  de,  a  distinguished  «Mn* 
panion  and  Lieutenant  of  Cortez,  waa  bom  at  Badajos, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  of 
good  family,  his  father  being  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Si  Jamea.  In  1 5 1 S  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  four 
or  five  of  his  brothera,  and  accompanied  Grijalva  in  a 
small  expedition  which  was  sent  by  Velasquez^  gov* 
emor  of  Cuba^  to  explore  the  American  coast.  It  was 
in  this  exytedition  that  Mexico  received  the  name  of 
New  Sp*ain,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
its  rich  cultivation,  and  the  advanced  state  of  civili- 
aaUnn  of  its  inliabitantsw     A  cLnsiderable  amount  of 


the  predons  metals  was  obtained  by  larler.  mk 
Alvarado  was  despatched  to  Cub*  with  thii  trasasn^ 
and  with  a  report  of  the  regions  which  liad  been  o» 
plored.  The  sight  of  the  gold  indnced  Telsft|qa  to 
send  another  expedition,  and  Alvarado  was  appnistij 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  eleven  vewtU  wlk 
which  Cortez  sailed  from  Havana  in  Fefaramj,  tfUt 
The  principal  events  that  follow  betoog  tetllnlilstf 
Cortez;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  bettfaiif 
Tabasco  and  Otomha^  and  the  final  rsdnetiai  of 
^[exioo^  Alvarado  waa  intrusted  with  the  aiMl  iiK 
portant  operations,  and  mainly  contributed  to  wttam, 
^lien  Cortez  was  called  away  to  meet  Karvae^vlB 
bad  been  sent  by  Velasquez  with  a  superior  feme  ts 
supersede  him  in  the  command,  he  left  the  cafpiud  ttl 
hia  royal  c«iiftive>  Montemnna^  in  Alvando^i  ^bmfk 
Las  Caaaa  cnaaigea  the  latter  with  an  stitxioiii  ittiA 
upon  the  Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  doiia; 
the  absence  of  his  chief,  and  others  have  repeated  tks 
same  story;  but  it  appears  to  be  nnsnpporled  hy  tm- 
dence,  and  even  to  be  positively  contradktod  Irf  Iki 
fact  that  Cortex,  on  hia  retam,  continiied  to  tnst  \m 
with  confidence.  The  attadc  secina,on  the  cootrar, 
to  have  originated  with  the  Mericans,  and  Altande 
appears  to  have  bravely  kept  them  at  bey  vntil  tb 
return  of  hia  commander  «ith  PeinforosoMnta.  la 
July,  152c},  during  the  disastrons  retreat  bam  lis 
capital  after  the  death  of  Montezuma  by  bis  own  nb^ 
jects,  the  perilous  command  of  the  reas^gnard  ev 
assigned  to  Alvarado;  and  when  Cortex  with  the  mm 
body  had  passed  one  of  the  bridges^  the  Mexkas  is 
their  canoes  destroyed  it  Alvarado's  horse  wm 
killed  under  him,  he  waa  sorrounded  by  the  tatmf, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  CMSip^  whiB 
Vrith  great  presence  of  mind  he  made  me  d  Us  IflV 
Spanish  spear  as  a  pnle,  and  with  a  irtgofoos  boiM 
got  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Many  of  bis  nlta 
tried  to  eeoapo  in  the  tame  manner,  bat  aU  peaM 
in  the  attempt.  The  place  has  since  been  launrn  u 
Alvarado's  leap.  In  1523  he  was  aent  with  i  <x^ 
siderable  force  to  reduce  the  tribes  of  Indiaas  is  tk 
direction  of  Guatemala,  and  having  bestoi  off  ill 
opponents  he  founded  a  city  now  called  GnatwwJsk 
Yieja,  He  also  established  a  port  in  the  Pacific, iducfc 
he  ciilled  Puerto  de  la  Pos«sion.  He  then  embsrbd 
for  Spain,  and  was  received  with  great  hoooor  bf  <k 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  who,  in  acknoirledgmeDt  of  ta 
services,  made  him  Governor  of  Gnatemal^  and  nt- 
sented  to  him  all  the  gold  and  valuables  whidi  he  w 
brought  over.  Having  formed  a  matrimonial  aUlaBK 
with  a  lady  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Spanish  hoMki 
he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  America  iHA  * 
numen^iua  luaud  of  knights  and  kinsmen,  and  Osotie- 
mola  speedily  became  a  proeperous  city.  An  itknwi 
which  he  subsequently  made  om  Quitcv  but  which  ae 
was  induced  to  relinquish,  was  resented  by  Fbmo 
aa  lui  intrusion  within  the  boundary  of  his  ooau&sod, 
and  he  embarked  a  second  time  for  Spain  to  viniikitc 
Lis  conduct  to  the  crojTeror,  The  result  was  tk 
addition  of  the  province  of  Honduras  to  bis  gofin^ 
ment  He  retimied  with  his  wife  to  ffnatfir*^' 
and  after  a  short  period  of  repose  be  engagtd  b  a 
new  expedition  against  the  Indians,  during  wliidt  a 
horse  climbing  a  bank  slipped  and  fell  upon  hiff, 
cnuhing  him  so  severely  that  he  died  in  Ihres  daja 
Thus  terminated  the  career  of  Alvarado  in  1541. 

ALVAREZ,  Don  Jo«^  a  Spanish  sculptor,  ma 
bom  23d  Anril,  1768,  at  Priego,  in  Andslna^a  la 
bis  twentieth  year  we  find  him  zealoo^y  atudjh^ 
drawing  and  modelling  at  the  Academy  of  GnasJa 
In  1794  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Academf  of 
San  Fernando  in  Madrid,  and  five  jresn  later  gaiasd 
the  first  academical  prize  v  '^^^  -  --'icvo^  wiSck  •> 
pleased  the  king  that  he  l  m  m  pOMMa  d 

1 2/J  00  reals,  in  order  that  !•        _       rurthor  poiaoi 
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I  In  Vku  mod  Bom«.  In  1804  he  produced 
der  model  of  Ganymede^  which 
i  An  ihiBre  of  public  approval  Shortly 
V  hm  wtm  tngagod  cm  a  work  of  loftier  con- 
meiving  the  FaUj  Arrow,  but 
tin  model  was  broken^  and  he  could 
fto  Iho  ttiae  rohject  He  anbaequentlj 
*^  »,  where  he  Mrai  commisKioiied  bj 
lie  ftntr  bM-rellefa  for  the  QniriD^ 
aftVAllo.  Theee  reliefs,  which  were 
hj  his  friendA  Canova  and  Thorwald* 
«r  finiahed,  owing  to  the  fluctuating 
k  of  Ilk  imperial  patroiu  Duiitig  hia  stay  in 
he  alao  produced  his  f  AmouB  grxnip  of  Aiiti- 
i  mud  Menmon,  and  the  ttill  more  celebrated 
gixnip  of  SaragoeMt  now  in  the  museum  at 
On  hie  letam  to  the  Spanish  capital  he 
imUd  ootni  ecalptor  by  Ferdinand  VIL 
1  «i  Madrid  cm  the  26th  November,  1S27. 
FABy  or  Hachcbt,  a  itate  of  Hindoatan,  in 
of  Rajfiutaoa,  rituated  between  lat 
^BT  IS'  K.;  Ion.  76*  r  and  77*  U'  e.,  and 
ca  tihs  north  by  the  British  district  Gur- 
the  nafciTe  ctate  Kot  Quasin«  on  the  east 
pnoB  and  Bburtpora,  on  the  south  by  Jeypur, 
\  ^hm  meat  by  Jeypur  and  Jhojhtir;  length, 
a  MKilh,  about  80  miles,  and  breadth  about 
tS  ndleB;  area,  357d  sqaare  miles.  The  surface  is 
Uj  elevated  and  ragged,  one  or  more  of  the 
'■lug  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  aboire  the , 
jtamnl  level,  however,  is  at  least  1000  feet 
kiid  this  far  greater  part  of  the  drainage  ia 
into  a  Talley  water^  by  the  Sabhl,  which 
I  w,VJL  «Dd  joins  the  Jnmna.  Though  much  of 
tibe  lesritovy  ii  of  an  arid  description^  water  is  gene- 
'  \  the  plains  by  digging  a  little  beneath 
se^  and  ifaui  means  of  irrigatiun  being  thus 
the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  lughly  productive. 


ntants^  known  by  the  name  of  Mewattis, 
bane  a  bad  name;  bnt  the  inflnenoe  of 
^.  i  nale^  and  the  dread  ol  puniahment,  are  said 
l»  hsfV  bad  oonaldermbte  effect  in  Uming  ^atr  pre- 
n&d  turbulent  disposition.  This  Bemi-inde> 
state  is  under  the  ooDtrol  of  the  governor- 
J'a  a^eat  f4:;r  KajptitatuL  The  revenue  amounts 
■t  ^^,000;  militarv  force,  about  3000  infimtry 
i  «9(N>  caTalty,  Pop,  il872),  77S,&9e. 
^JdJffABf  a  town  of  HinduataD,  capital  of  state 
«l  mamm  name,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  range 
tf^nartt  asid  slate,  80  miles  &a.w,  of  Delhi.  It  is  but- 
lOMed  by  a  mud  wall,  of  which  the  gates  only  are 
flsnfaKl  hr  battSopa,  and  it  is  refy  poorly  built.  '  The 
oshr  mmem  voith  notice  are 'the  rajah's  palace, 
vUrik  h<im  cnHcal  form,  and  has  its  wall  pieroed 
wUk  ■■fiMffny  KoaU  windows,  and  decorated  with 
iBd^iffne  paintings;  a  pavilion  of  white 
^biubr  m  IstelUo  Baiah,  neara  very  deep 
:  wfaSdi  he  had  eixeooted,  and  dispkying  no  small 
!  of  taste;  snd  wrend  Hindu  temples,  in  a 
from  Mohammedan  structurea.  A 
the  lofty  mountain  which  overhangs 
bighly  ornamented,  and  serves  the  lajsli 
I  aa  a  summer  palace  and  as  an  asylum  in  times 

i  '  he  name  of  sevend  counts  of  Savoy. 

ti  re  it  was  the  son  of  Humbert  1, 

1  him  in  1048,  dying  ftbottt  1076*    The 

luune  who  have  oeonptod  an  impoitani 

wf  mm  th»  (oIlowliig:~AKJiimDs  Y., 

1  the  ^neoc,  who  mooeeded  to  the  sovereignty 

Ho  gained  distinguished  honour  in  defend* 

tea  against  the  Turka.     He  died,  after  a 

thirty -eight  years,  in  132.*?,  at  AvignoD| 

raa  sciliciting  Pope  John  1 L  to  pnt^isb  a 

latour  of  AutliunicuSy  emperor  of  tho 


East,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  much 
loved  and  honoured  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe^ 
and  was  frtfqaeDtly  the  mediator  in  their  differenoesL 
— AifAUEua  VIII.  auGceeded  his  father,  Amadeua 
\^T.,  in  13U1,  and  acquired  the  titles  of  the  Pacifie 
and  the  Salomon  of  his  age.  In  1416  Savoy  was  made 
a  duchy;  but  after  this  elevation  Araadeus  retired 
from  his  throne  and  family  into  a  religiotis  house,  at 
a  place  called  Kipaille,  In  this  retreat  he  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure,  so  that  /aire  ripailUt  became 
proverbial  to  signify  a  life  of  indulgence  and  exqui- 
site gratiiication.  Here  he  aspired  to  the  papacy, 
and  employed  large  sums  of  money  at  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  secure  his  election.  Accordingly  this  coun- 
cil, in  1439,  having  deposed  Eugenius  IV.,  chose 
Amadeua  in  his  place,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V., 
though  he  had  never  taken  holy  ordera.  Eugenius 
excommunicated  him.  On  the  death  of  his  rival  in 
1 440  Amadeua  was  persuaded  to  abdicate.  Ht3  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty -nine  in  1451. 

AMADI3,  a  name  belonging  to  a  number  of  heroes 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  Amadis  do  Gaul  being 
the  greatest  among  them,  and  represented  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  whole.  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  eon  of  King  Perion  of  France,  and  EUesena, 
daughter  of  King  Gav inter  of  Bretagne.  The  ques- 
tion  OS  to  the  origin  of  the  cycle  of  romance  connected 
with  these  heriM?s  is  involved  in  so  much  darkness 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  originated  with 
the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese^  or  the  French,  In  the 
Spanish  original  the  series  of  romances  is  contained  in 
thirteen  books,  of  which  Cervantes,  in  the  well-known 
examinatiou  of  the  library  of  Bon  Quixote,  thought 
the  first  four  worthy  of  being  preserved,  becauae  they 
were  not  only  the  firsts  but  uao  the  best  and  only 
books  of  this  kind  which  Spain  had  produced ;  but 
the  otherv  were  committed  to  the  flames.  These  four 
contain  only  the  history  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  It  i^ 
now  a  common  opinion  that  they  were  wi-itten  about 
1870  by  Vasco  Lobeira  of  Oporto,  himself  a  gallant 
knight,  who  died  in  1403,  and  thai  the  Portuguese 
cri^nal  is  now  lost  Qardai  Ordofies  de  Montalbo, 
who  prepared  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  original 
four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
fifth  book,  which  contains  the  history  of  Esplandian, 
the  eldest  son  of  Amadis.  The  subsequent  books  of 
the  Spanish  edition  were  added  by  varioaa  hands, 
and  these  were  still  further  added  to  when  the  work 
was  translated  into  other  languages.  Thus  in  Ger- 
many they  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty.  The 
separate  parts  of  this  work,  wliioh  are  seldom  all 
found  together,  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit. 
The  additions  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  four  first 
books.  An  abridged  English  trauHlation  of  the 
romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  wns  published  by  Sou  they 
in  1803;  it  was  poetically  treated  by  W.  Stewart 
Koae  in  his  Amadis  de  Gaul,  a  Poem  in  throe  Boohs 
(London,  1803). 

AMADOU.    See  GxKJiAir  Tdtdui. 

A^IALEKITES,  a  nomadic  race  ocoopyinf  the 
penlnRula  to  the  north  of  Arabia^  between  Sgnf  pt  and 
Palestine,  l^ey  arc  mentioned  in  the  lUble  and 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  but  from  the  latter 
source  little  information  is  derived.  Their  ethnolo- 
gical character  is  unknown.  In  Bahyun's  propboey 
they  are  described  as  the  first  of  the  nations  (Num 
xxiv.  20).  In  Gen.  xiv.  7  the  country  of  the  Amft- 
lekites  (in  the  Septuagint  *  princes')  is  said  to  hai^ 
been  smitten  by  Chedoriaomcr.  A  graudaon  of  Umia 
was  called  Ami^lAlr^  and  there  seems  to  have  ben  IB 
amalgamation  to  some  extent  between  the  Edoodtes 
and  Amalddtee,  to  which  this  circumstanoo  may 
perhaps  be  referred.  A  sentence  of  extermination 
was  deoounood  against  the  Amalddtos  by  Moacs  on 
leooant  ol  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites  during 
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thmr  journoy  through  the  wOderneas  (Ex,  xvil  1 4). 
Sftul  was  commissioued  by  Snmuel  to  execute  the 
(iivine  ven^ance  on  tli6  Amnlekites,  and  for  failing 
tit  ^cvomplhh  the  iniiisioDL  was  Bentenced  to  lose  his 
kiugdom;  but  he  slew  or  dispersed  the  Amalekitt^a 
Riid  captured  their  king,^  and  from  tbia  time  their 
iKtwor  Hecms  to  have  been  bmken.  Home  hordes  of 
thorn  invaded  the  south  <jf  Jodah  towanlfl  the  close 
of  the  rcig:n  of  HiinU  and  they  were  repeatedly  dcfeat*.Hl 
and  slaiighterwl  by  David,  After  thia  there  is  little 
nrjentioiii  of  them. 

AALVLFJ,  a  eeaport  town  in  Southern  Italy, 
situate^l  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  about  23  mileir 
south  from  Naples.  It  oceupiea  an  extremely  pic- 
ttiresque  prwitjon,  extending^  over  the  summits  of  a 
sen'ea  of  Iwfty  rocks,  still  crowned  with  embattled 
w&Uh  and  ruined  towera.  The  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  ia  the  only  building  of  interest  in  the 
city.  In  the  ninth  century  It  rose  tu  great  fi|  ^Itindnur, 
ftasumed  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  and  ftjr  its 
zealouii  exertions  against  the  Sararens  wiia  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  After 
tsn joying  its  republican  constitutioD  and  commercial 
rank  fur  nearly  300  years  it  was  attacked  an<l  f>luii- 
di?red  by  llctbert  Cuiscard,  the  Nomian  Cfjn<pieror, 
in  ]07fi,  and  ai^ain  by  the  Pimuis  in  1 130,  on  which 
occaiiien  the  latter  found  a  famtiua  MS.  of  the  Pan- 
dec  ta  of  JuHtiuian.  From  thiB  date  Am:dfi  fell  into 
decline,  and  nr>w  proflenta  a  sad  contrast  to  its  former 

^gnuideur.  It  is  tlie  birthplace  of  Plavio  Gioja,  to 
irhom  is  wrongly  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
itiariner's  compass;  And  of  Masaniello^  the  fisherman 
of  Naples.     Pop.  4991 

AMALGAM,  a  name  applied  to  the  alloys  of 
mercury  with  the  other  metals.     See  Mebcitry, 

AM  ALIA,  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  bora 
October   24,    ir;i9»    dau^jhter   of   i'harles,  duke   of 

t  Brunswiuk- Wolfenbiittel.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  eii^hteenth  century  this  prinoesSf  who  was  left  a 
widow  ia  the  second  year  of  her  marriiige  (I75S),  waft 
the  centre  of  a  court  whii:h,  in  more  thao  one  respect, 
resembled  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  wa» 
adorned  by  the  preAeace  of  Tasso  and  Aricjsto.  She 
fjave  to  leame<l  men  the  stipport  which  they  looked 
for  in  vain  f n>m  the  great  princes  of  tlemiany,  while 
■he  afforded  Ihem  a  point  of  union  and  an  agreeable 

pieaidence.  She  assembled  round  her  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Sebiller,  and  many  of  the  ^est  minds  of  Germany; 
and  governed  with  wisdom  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  poonssed  consideraMe  muHical  talent, 
and  compooed  pieces  for  the  church  and  the  theatre, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  operetta 
Erwin  tiud  Elmire.     She  died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken 

|lieart,  caused  by  the  uufortunate  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Jena. 

AM  AIjTH^^A,  the  name  of  a  goat  in  Crete  which 
suckled  ZetiB  when  his  mother  concealed  him  there 
through  fear  of  Cronos,  From  this  goat  came  the 
born  of  plenty,  which  Zeus  gave  to  the  daughteni  of 
Meli^suH,  who  asidsted  his  mother  Rhea,  with  the 

(power  of  obtaining  from  it  everything  necessary  for 
their  subsistence.  The  comu  Atti^lUuice  is  the  same 
as  Citrnu  vop Ue  (the  horn  of  plenty).  According  to 
some  Amalthiea  woa  the  name  of  the  nymph  who 
watched  this  goat 

AM  AR  AN TM US,  a  genus  of  berbaceous,  mostly 
annual  plants,  \nth  richly  coloured  floweni,  which 
preser%'e  their  bloom  after  they  are  plucked  and  dried. 
On  tills  account  poets  make  the  plant  an  emblem  of 
immortality.  The  natural  order  Amaranthacess  con- 
tains about  300  six^ciea^  one  of  which,  the  AmarantkuM 
rauflattttf  or  love^Hes-bleeding,  ia  a  common  plant  in 
gardena. 

AMARAPUBA»  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  Bir- 
Qian   Empire   from    1322    to  1337|    stands   on    the 


left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  10  miles  &orth^<Mt| 
Ava.  It  consists  of  a  large  fortveis  inekssd  bf  i 
wide  ditch  and  a  brick  wall  flanked  with  haartn^ 
and  uf  very  e intensive  subarhs  of  woodoi  hoBi 
roofed  with  tiles.  The  public  buildings  are  cUsSy 
temples  and  pagodas,  which,  from  their  ridi  gildia^ 
have  a  very  showy  appearance.  In  l!?10  it  wis 
completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1839  it  wu 
vidted  by  a  very  destructive  earthquake.  The  tovi 
has  now  a  quite  deserted  appeAranoe^  ths  ChonM 
quarter  alone  showing  signs  of  animation.  Tlis  pofoi* 
latioQ,  which  in  1800  was  17£,000t  sankra|»dty« 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  fiist  to  At« 
and  afterwards  to  Mandalay,  and  dose  not  am 
exceed  20,0{)a. 

Ail ARYIXID AGE^  or  Ajtjirtludej;  a  ntto* 
ral  order  of  monocotyledonons  plants,  geaenUf 
bulbous,  sometimes  fibrous  rooted^  oocasiooally  witk 
a  tall,  cylindrical,  woody  stem.  Their  characte^ 
istie^  are  a  highly  coloured  flower,  six  stamem^  ami 
an  inferior  three-oelled  ovary.  They  aie  nstifis 
chiefly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  but  species  m 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  vr^n 
part  of  South  .\merica  and  tropical  A^ia,  and  » 
few  species  in  New  Holland.  Lindley  divides  th> 
orrler  into  four  tribes,  aixty^elgbt  genera,  md  IM 
specieti.  To  this  order  belong  the  snowdrop,  tb 
snowflake,  the  daffodil,  the  beUadonna-lily,  tb£ 
so-called  Guemsey'lily  {probably  a  native  of  Japsoi, 
the  Brunsvigias,  the  blood-flowers  (Hapmanthm)  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  different  species  of  NaidMa, 
Amaryllis^  Galanthus,  Crinum,  Agaire  {Amencu 
aloe),  ^c.  The  bulbs  of  many  plants  of  this  ei6a 
have  narcotic  i^oisonous  propertieo.  The  Hotteahdi 
dip  their  arrow-heads  in  the  viscid  juict  of  tb 
Ucpmanthiti  toxkanus  and  some  neighbouring  tperici 
The  bulbs  of  the  snowdrop  and  dibSTodil  hit^  boea 
for  ages  knoT^'n  as  emetic;  the  Gn^nsey-Iily  ii  f«> 
puted  [X)isonous.  The  American  aloe  jrieldi  pils 
tlax;  iU  root  is  diuretic  and  antisjphiHtie^  sad  mi 
been  often  used  to  adulterate  sarsaparill^  A  UbJ 
of  arrow-roctt  is  obtaiueiil  from  the  succulevt  tsstodf 
AUtrihneria  pallida  and  other  sptecies  in  ObflL  Misf 
ornamental  plants,  highly  prized  for  the  gaidea  u4 
hot- house,  lielong  to  this  order* 

AMASIA,  a  town  in  Anatic  Turkey,  31  miki 
N^N.w.  of  Tokat,  on  the  bania  of  the  Irmak,  60  oiki 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  site,  in  a  deep 
valley  overhung  by  lofty  precipicea,  and  teitstw' 
by  the  Hver,  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  bndjps^ 
one  of  them  apparently  Roman,  is  very  pietafsiqi>t 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  a  mean  appeennoi  sua 
huddled  together  in  narrow  winding  atieeta  l> 
most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  rax^wni^  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  which  rises  up  steeply  frm  ^ 
river.  There  are  numerous  moaqnea,  a  well-tlscM 
basBor,  and  about  twenty  riddy  endowed  MmIwsi 
(Mohammedan  high  schools)  attended  by  2000  mitm, 
who  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  these  estiMhfc* 
meuts.  The  trade  In  wine,  ffnin,  madder^  oc/tHm 
and  particularly  silk,  is  oonddefable.  Amaiia  gsit 
birth  to  the  celebrated  geographer  Stnba  f^ 
alxnit  25,000. 

ACLASIS,  King  of  Egypt  from  if69  to  526  VC 
was  bom  of  parents  in  comparatively  hnmbk  »<.- 
dition,  at  Siuph  near  Sais.  He  was  appointed  ctiui- 
monder  of  the  army  by  ICing  Apriea,  md  ssol  ^ 
quell  an  insurrection  which  had  originated  ano«f 
the  Egyptians  owing  to  the  royal  favoois  heftpw 
cm  foreignen.  Anuuis  turned  his  back  nnoii  ha 
master,  however,  and  placed  btma^  at  the  flisdiif 
the  rebels.  He  defeated  Apnea  near  Momemoyi^ 
and  the  unfortunate  king,  falling  into  the  haadi^ 
bis  revolted  subjects,  was  put  to  death,  ATn*f**  bal 
thereupon  declai'ed  his  succeaaor.     In  order  |0  mfci 
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the  influence  brought  to  bear  aj^aiiiBt  him  by  &  party  ' 
imon^  the  warrior  ca»tt%  he  forme*!  a  c1i>m  alliaiicv 
whh  the  Greeks  of  Cyrune,  uiarrieJ  L:iiHi.*u,  a  *  "yro-  , 
man.  and  maintained  an  aniiy  uf  (.f  rvek  lucrcenant'ii. 
He  «'ici>;e«led  in  i^nin:r  the  favnur  <if  the  |irii:»trt 
and  the  peopl**.  and  irreatly  eniinmueii  trailo  and 
aeri'-altiire.  He  tUe«l  in  5:^0,  when  CamliviKM  w.i-i 
•avandn  J  tu  invade  his  kin'jrdimi. 

AM  ATI.  a  family  of  Cremnna  who  manufactured 

violina  in  the  i^ixteeuth  and  8i.venteenth  ccnturi-rt. 

Anilrea  (about  151o-]«jiin)  wa«  tho  founder  of  the 

bonnesi*,  which  was  carric<.l  on  by  hi«  sons  (ienininin 

ftiul  Aiit'jnio.  and  liv  Nic-olo  the  s»>a  of  (irTcniuio. 

Tht  UMmt  Iff  the  violinti  made  liy  thi-ni  liralUd  Aui:iti 

no'.iru  or  Cremitnaft)  are  nf  com|iar:itively  hniali  ^ize 

aiidtl.it  modcL,  and  the  tone  producefl  hy  the  fourth  nr 

tiitriu'^  is  ivimewhat  thin  and  i»harp.  Many  of  Niceiiln 

Amatiii  vi'/liufl  are,  however,   of  a  lar.'er  iiize  and 

higher  mrrfkl.  an>l  have  all  the  fubiert:!  and  int(-n.<ity 

i|  tone  eharactorintic   of    thfx»e    luanufiu-tun-d    liy 

SStndivario  and  ivuamcrio. 

A\LVT1TLAN,  a  town  in  f'entral  America,  in 
the  state  of  (jiuatemala.  The-  t'lwn,  about  l.'j  miles 
•nth  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  i^  irn-j:ul:irly  built: 
uil  none  of  the  hounefl,  wliiuh  are  moHtly  coii-Htnu-ted 
of  mad,  have  more  than  the  <;rimnil  Ht4>ry.  It  ix 
nther  a  busy  {ilace,  however,  and  can  l>«ia'*t  <if  Kurh 
dvilizeil  institutionif  ax  cotfee-houni'it  an«l  billiurd- 
roomi.  The  inhaUtautrf  are  actively  cnira;;ed  in  the 
oodiniral  tnule.  lliere  w  a  lake  of  the  Kame  name 
ckae  t)  the  town,  11  or  12  miled  lon^'.  an>l  'J  «-r  :• 
broad,  c»ntainin]>;  a  ^n^-at  abundance  and  variety  of 
fiih.    Pop.  from  7o0u  U*  >U0U. 

AMAUROSIS,  a  term  deriveil  fn.ni  the  Greek 
lawurM,  fhu-k,  dt.-ntjtcA  a  particular  Bjiei-ie**  of  blind- 
n«,  formerly  calltnl  pitta<i»erena  (the  'drop  serene," 
u  Milten,  wlir>Ae  blindneM  wai<  of  thiji  ttort,  cailnl  it), 
ami  prHiuced  by  an  injury  of  the  nerve**  •»(  vinii.n. 
TLe  Mina,  the  Ifrain,  i>r  the  connectur^'  m-rvc,  njay 
eadi  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  'l*he  niorit  fre<{u>-nt 
OHuesff  injury  are  a  lon:r-contlnueii  din.-etion  of  tlic 
fcje  on  minute  objects  lon^;  e\p<j((uru  U»  a  bri'..'lit 
li^t.  t4»tbe  fire  of  a  fonre,  to  snow,  burning'  kuhIs, 
*a  irritating  '^-jAt^;  Ictg  freipient  but  Ity  no  UKau-s 
rtre  cased  ari.se  from  o\er-fulnea!<  of  bliMiil,  or  the 
<>atrvy  comlition,  dii^ease  uf  the  brain,  in«li;;tnti«>n, 
Upe-wonn,  sexual  exct.-xM,  u">ut,  &o.  If  taken  in  time 
it  my  be  ci:red  or  mitii^^ated;  but  confirmeii  auiau- 
rudd  ij  iii*ually  incurable. 

AMAXIl'UI,  or  AMAKiiiKiir,  a  town,  capital  of 
^ttQta  Maura,  «ine  of  tho  Ionian  Ixlt.ti,  on  itn  east 
c-joet.  It  stand.i  on  a  8andy,  fertile  plain,  in  the 
bMi;bbourhoi>l  of  unwholesome  Halt  mar^heit,  and  in 
KLj<xt  U)  frequent  earth'^uaki  s.  It  han  one  wiilc 
^tnrt;  houik:<4  v,'euerally  of  wu^il;  and  a  H«|uare,  in 
viiichis  the  pivernor's  houHc,  and  an  ancient  marbli* 
•tatue.  It  'u  tho  seat  of  a  Ivrcek  bl'vhop,  anil  haH 
Qumtroii.f  churcbe^i.  two  harUium  for  nniidl  vis^rlrt, 
manufactories  of  c<>tton  and  leather,  and  a  coiiMider- 
»Ufe  tragic.     Pop,  5jUU. 

AMAZON,  Amazonm,  Maraxox,  or  Orcli.an.v,  a 
riTrriif  South  America,  tlie  lor^mt  in  the  worM.  It 
informed  by  a  ^reat  numljer  of  Hiiurct:^  which  ri.-M'  in 
the  Andes:  but  the  two  head  bnuicbed  an;  the  Tiin- 
UTira^  or  Marafion  and  tho  Ucayale,  lK)th  ri.ninu'  in 
l*<:ni,ihcfonner  fn>m  Lake  I^uricocha,  in  lat.  1«»  -'.»' 
H.,thu  latter  fonned  by  tlie  Apurimac  ami  Uruliaml^i, 
Uio  Lttul  waters  of  \^hieh  :ire  betwe<n  lat.  14  and 
1^>».  The  sTuneral  courik:  of  the  river  in  iMirtli  of  rjist, 
f<>d  bdudLii;;:  its  windin^ii  is  upwar«l'<  "f  4t»'i<i  inili-t 
m  length.  It  Hows  into  the  Atlantic  undi-r  tb-; 
"Muatir  by  a  mouth  which  is  alM»ut  ■_'"»»  milvs  vij.ir, 
*^dii(Uvi,it.^  into  l^-tf  principal  and  Hevcial  Miii:iilir 
*""^bvthe  lar^e  inland  Manijo,  and  a  numlier  of 
*°^r  LiUnds.      The  Tuu^ra';uA  becouieti  navig- 


abb-  fur  vi*!»!i.lii  drawing  .'J  or  fi  f.it  of  wat-r  ni*ar 
•laeu  »lf  I'rai  .tiiiorif,  afri-r  it  b.i-<  run  :ie.iur-'*  "if  alniut 
4 'Ml  milt  M.  At  a  i-"ii-i<bTaMi;  di-taiur  Im'Ii'W  tbiit  tb- 
na\i.'ati"U  iAintfrrupt-il  by  a  u'lmbfr  of  npiiN  wb<'r>: 
the  ^trl  :im  br-  .tk.s  tlinMuli  tb-  nii-Mle  rli.iin  uf  tin* 
Amlcfi  to  i-iiti.r 'ill  tin-  ^ji-t  ftni'it  covin  d  plain-*  <»f 
Peru  and  r-rjiil.  Tl^e  l.i-t  nf  tb'-M-  ripi-U  ii«  tin* 
r»m-.;o  •  f  .M.kh-i'rii-Ijf.  a  ii;iiT<tw  v." illy  almiit  7  ndlt.-ii 
loU;,',  with  Htt  i-ii  ro<-'ky  u.dls,  Mip-n*  thf  •>rii*ani  is 
HUiblenly  iiinlr.i*  t"d  fr-ni  a  bri:ilth  iff  l.'t  'i  fi-t  to 
:Jo«i  1.'.<i  f,;ft.  Hi  iici  forth,  ••rf-iradit'.in' i-i>f  aUi-it 
UoOii  niilis,  till  n;  is  n-i  iil»?«truiti'in  t'l  tbi-  n.iu^'iti-iti. 
The  Aiiia/nn  n-.-ii\.!4  th»*  w;it.rH  of  aKiiit  U'l-i  tri-»M- 
tiirie-i,  lo<i  ,.f  wbii-h  art*  n.i\iL;.i!-b-.  and  ».-\iM;t»"  ii  >>( 

i\vr:*V  ^t^l::UIl.■4  "f  1 to  "Jl-'O  niil'-«  in  blijtll.        Kl'illl 

tht:  north  ami  ]•  ft  Kmk  it  n c -ixes  the  Saii*.i:i.:o,  M<i- 
nma,  l':Li«la4;:k,  'i  i.'n-,  .Niiihi.  rutuniayn,  .I:ipura,  lii>i 
NviH^i  <a  bran«>h  nf  ubjili.  ibi-  ( V.-i-piiire,  >tr.inLrely 
fcno-.:,di  roniP-itM  it  with  tin-  <  »rin<N- .  ,  I  '.it.ima.  'Ir-iui- 
l*et;u4.  &c.:  from  thr  Ki>i.tli  tb<.-  llurill.i:.'.!,  I'l-.iV.di', 
■lavari.  .Tiitav.  .Itinia,  'IV'f-',  <'«i:irv.  I•■|^M^  Mali-ira, 
'i'ap:ij«'!<,  .\in.'ii,  \(\  Tb»  iire.-nilb  <if  tin*  main  >>tp-ani 
at  Nauta.  a -"h-irt  di-Mii-'e  Ui«.w  if-*  jun'ti-iii  with 
the  r*"i\ab.'  •j.'i"J."i  niili-i*  f:'»ni  tii--  ?"■  i,  i-^  tbre  ipMrtiiH 
of  a  mile:  at  Tabitin:;.!.  >\b'rf  it  int-T-*  I'r.i/ilian 
tt-rritory.  tbi-  bnadth  is  IJ  Uiil-:  UI.iw  tii«-  npiuth 
«if  the  ;;i::aiiti«*  M;i-li  ira  it  it  :'.  inilf-*  \\l\*;  ami  wl.i-ie 
there  an.-  i->!aii>i<t  in  tlf  rli.iiini-l,  ofti-!i  :ut  niui-li  iv*  7. 
A  little  U:..wllii-  nixiitli  ..f  the  TrMUilN-t.-w,  at  th-J 
narrow.Hof  Olpiili.-..  ii  runtia'-lj*  tu  b  ^h  than  a  niii--, 
but  H4rtin  a.'aiii  \\iili-ii:4  mit.  aiid  r*A'.*  niiw.inl  in  a 
clianml  i»f  inini>iif>  i!<'|>t!i  towir-U  tlii*  •»*■•  .in.  Tb- 
il<'pth  is  natur.dly  ditb  T'tit  at  -lilb-r-  iit  jiart-*  of  it  4 
«*oiir."?e.  I'roiii  tin*  ^•  a  t"  tb"  nioutli  nf  tlu-  l.'i«> 
Nf;:rn.  ;il»iini  7.',M  inib  .^  in  a  ?.lraijl.t  liti»-,  tin*  di-i-'ii 
lA  iiowiii-r-  3-  -i-*  tii.in  .".'»  f.ill>-'iii-:  bijlii  r  up  it  vaii  s 
frnni  !••  t«i  IJ.  ami  up  to  tin*  jun-  ti'-n  "-f  lb-  ri;»\;iie 
tb-re  in  ibptli  hutliiiiiit  f'-r  tin-  l.ir.i-t  \i ■-?«!>«. 
Tb-  r:i|'ility  nf  tlur  ^tM-aiii  i^*  r.ni-ii.l.Tabli-,  i'!*|M-..i.iIly 
during  tin-  rainy  n- a-in  j.l.muiry  In  .liiiu".  \\\,*u 
it  \^  i*ubji-it  t'»  _rri  at  ll«»"»U.  In  in^  mi  the  avi  ra.:i" 
'.'4  ndlis  {MT  Ii'itir;  in  >«i>nii'  pla>-i--i  it  U  \.  nr  •■xi  n  mur-, 
and  in  i>tiiiT  |>l:i'-i"4  an  In'.v  an  1  mi]*-.  'I  iii-i>>  i<t  n<> 
ijreat  fall  in  tht-  riv.r".-*  ii.iir!««'.  Ta'Mtinji  btin.'  r«.ti- 
matf)  by  Spix  and  .MiirtiiiH  t>>  \-  ikt  tli- bi-i.-lil  of 
('•ol  f ei  t  aliow  its  month,  ubii-b  w.-uM  jh*-  a  t.tll  *-i 
U-twi-i  n  4  anil  .'•  ini  b'-rt  a  mil-.  <  ):li«  rs  ni.d«ir  it 
lei**4  tb.iii  tiiit*.  Tb«-  riviT  i-»  pin-«'ptilly  alf' - 1-1  by 
the  ti  !•  1  up  art  far  a-t  tin-  t'tun  nf  Obi<in«,  4""  niil* -t 
fnan  its  mniith.  Tiff  i<in^Mlar  i>b«'ii<>nii-iiiiii  of  tip' 
/M/r*,  or  as  it  is  i-.i'lnl  on  tli«'  Aiii.i/'>n  thi*  /■>r"i-<>  tr. 
iM'.'uiJ*  at  the  nin'ith  nf  tb-  rivi-r  at  ^i-rin.'  ti-l-s  nn  a 
I  u'riiU'l  r».;ilir.  Tiiu  watt-rs  nf  tin*  ofi  .m  ni-li  into  tbi- 
;  river  in  the  fnnii  of  buurf  wavr.s  In  in  1.*.  f.i  t  in  pr- 
|fendii-ubir  b«  i.:lit,  tbri-r  or  fn'irnf  wbicli  f"llnw  t  irii 
other  willi  irrfsistiiili-  fi.r.".  'i'ln*  watrrt  of  ilu- 
I  Ania/.on  hwarm  ^viib  alli^atnr^i,  tiirtlu**,  an<l  a  '^u-ni 
variety  of  ti.th,  of  wbiih  Aj,':i'«.^i/.  in  l**»'i'^  ''h  'lis- 
eoven-d  ll»i:j  j»p' ri.-i.  The  tniintrv  tbinii;;li  wbirli 
il  tliiUrt  i.i  I'liVii-i.-il  with  innni-ii^e  aiiil  ini]ien<'tiab]- 
fi in. !4i<4.  which  atbinl  a  baui.t  tti  a  \a>t  vari<  ty  "f 
animalr*.  im'liidiiij  bin  Is  nf  tii>>  nui.st  u'"rL'i'ou.s  p'.tiui- 
au'e.  TIji'  ana  dr.dnid  by  tho  Ama/'Hi  ami  ii- 
tributarii  s  U  t-.-iinnli-il  at  •.•."■iimmmi  hipi.ire  niilei*. 
'I'bis  n.inn  jinii-.i-. '^  an  iuinirn>r  \ari»lv  i-f  W'^v- 
•  tabl-  :*■;!■«.?  !'i'-  -.  n.'  "mliir  f  :i  ■.  r-  it  tirm\  dri;js.  ,). ... 
w<nmU,  and  val'i.blf  tiuil-^T  tn-is.  The  i.iHxliicH  il 
niiL;bt  1m.'  inaile  t<i  yii-M  by  1  ttitivation  are  aln.n.^t 
innunpTabli»,  anion,'  the  cbi-f  Uiin.:  i-ntt'ii.  Miliar, 
inilijo.  tniytt'.  coi-na,  ami  toiuii'^j.  This  jHirlinii  of 
.*^ou;b  Anii-rica  n.u-.t  at  rt«»nif  future  tini<*  Mippoit  a 
nuiiM  r-'-.i*  pi.pulalion,  ami  tin-  Aina/nu  and  its  trilu- 
tarii-s  niM.-l  l-i-  tin-  tln-atre  of  a  busy  o>niniiTn'.  'i  ho 
■  Ania/iinian  wali-r  nyiHii'in  a'bmlrt  sinn- ,*m',«mm)  niilea 
,  of  river  suitable  for  ua\i^'ation.     btuauicrs  bejjau  to 
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ply  ou  the  river  !a  1S53;  but  the  tnkffic  htm  hitherto 
beetL  com  pnrati  rely  smiLlL  Smc»  the  navigation  haa 
been  opened  up  to  atl  nationa,  however  (in  1S67),  a 
omuidQrable  increase  has  taken  place,  and  the  enor- 
moot  oapAhilitiea  of  the  AmosoDuui  biisin  will  no 
dmiht  be  gnidually  developed.  Steamera  ssail  re- 
gularly frnui  Iiveq>ool,  Havre,  and  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Para,  which  ie  the  chief  leat  of  the  trade  on  the  river, 
and  is  situated  at  ita  mouth ;  Barra  do  Kio  Negni, 
or  Manoos,  eituated  about  1000  mOes  up  the  stream, 
b  also  a  place  of  some  trade.  In  a  conBular  report 
publiehed  in  1S78  it  la  stated  that  the  navigation  of 
the  rivor  is  carried  on  by  three  Bteamsbip  companies, 
two  of  them  Kuj;'U«h,  besides  the  steamers  and  other 
craft  heltiiiging  to  individuals  or  hrms.  The  noouth 
of  the  Amazon  was  diacovered  by  Tanez  Piii9on  in 
1500,  Init  the  stream  was  not  navigated  by  any 
Eun>pean  till  1540,  when  FrandsOrellana  descended 
it.  Orellana  relates,  that  as  he  sailed  doivm  the  river 
he  found  on  its  banks  a  nation  of  armed  women,  who 
made  WOT  on  the  neighbouring  people;  and  this  dr- 
oumstanoe  gave  the  name  to  the  river;  but  it  is  thought 
by  some  authoritiea  that  the  Indian  name  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  stream^  Amasaona  t boat-destroyer, 
from  the  violence  of  the  bore)  may  have  suggested 
tlie  fable  of  the  Amazons  to  the  8patiisb  adventurer. 
The  river  haa  been  explored  in  later  times  bv  La 
Condamine  (1743-44),  Humboldt  (lim.  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Fnisda  {\Sn),  Hemdon  (1850),  Av6 
Lallemant  (1S5S),  Bates  (1S61),  Marcoy  (1S66), 
Agania  (1860-67),  and  others;  and  its  tributaries  by 
Hartte,  Chandless^  Abeiidrotb,  &c  See  Hemdon, 
Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  (Wash- 
ington, 1853);  Bates,  The  Katuralist  on  the  River 
Amazons  (London,  18G4);  Marcoy,  Voyage  \  traveri 
rAm^riqiie  du  Sud  (Paris,  1S69),  on  English  edition 
of  which  was  published  by  Blackie  and  Son  in  1S74. 

A3IAZ0NS,  according  to  an  ancient  Greek  tradi- 
tion, the  name  of  a  community  of  women,  who  |>er- 
mitted  no  men  to  reside  among  them,  fought  under 
the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  cousiituted  a  far- 
midable  state.  They  had  commerce  with  the  men 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  merely  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  their  community.  The  male  children 
they  killed  or  sent  back  to  their  fathers,  but  they 
bronght  up  the  females  to  war,  and  burned  oS  the 
right  breast  that  this  pnrt  of  the  body  might  not 
impede  them  in  the  unv  of  the  bow.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance they  were  called  Afnacom,  that  is,  wanting 
a  breast.  Several  nations  of  Amazons  are  meuti^ined^ 
the  moat  famous  being  those  who  dwelt  in  Pontus, 
on  the  river  lliermodon.  They  once  made  war  on 
all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus  and  other  cities.  Their 
queen,  Hippolvta,  was  vanquished  by  Hercules. 
They  attacked  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus.  They 
came  to  tbe  assistance  of  Troy  under  their  queen, 
Penthesilea,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  It  is  also 
said  that  their  queen,  Thalet^tris,  made  a  visit  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to  have  offspring  by 
the  conqueror  of  Asia.  The  8oythian  Amazons,  a 
branch  of  the  Asiatic,  attacked  the  neighbouring 
Scythians,  but  aftorwarda  contrnoled  marriages  with 
them,  and  went  farther  into  Sarmatia,  where  they 
hunted  and  mode  war  in  company  with  their  hus- 
bands. 

AMBASSADOR  (Trench,  ambama^Uur),  tbe 
highest  degree  of  foreign  ministers.  See  MuriBTXSfl 
(Forkion). 

AMBKR|  a  semi -mineral  substance  of  resinous 
cxxmpontion.  From  chemical  analysis  and  from  geo- 
logical evidence  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  extinct  C^mfei*8B.  It  usually  preaents  some 
■hade  of  yellow  in  its  colour,  from  wliich  it  sometimes 
passes  to  reddish-bro^%^  It  is  brittle;  yields  easiiy 
to  the  knife;  is  translucent,  and  possessed  of  a  lesiu- 


ous  liastre.  Specific  gravity,  1*0(55.  It  bonis  vitfc 
a  yellow  llame^  emitting  a  pnnge&t  aromatic  ■Bdt% 
anS  leaving  a  light  carbonaoeoos  residttet  iHudb  ii 
employed  as  the  basis  of  the  finest  blade  vaniJilMa 
By  friction  it  becomes  strongly  electric;  fmm  irhiBb 
property  originated  the  name  and  sdenoe  of  eledo* 
city,  eM-tron  being  tbe  Greek  word  for  amber;  lad 
with  thia  substance  Tholes,  one  of  the  Greek  phil«s»' 
phera,  performed  the  first  electrical  expeamcol  It 
ia  found  in  masses  from  the  size  of  coans  sand  W 
that  of  a  man's  head,  and  oocuni  in  bods  ol  bitaus^ 
lius  wood  situated  upon  tbe  shores  oi  the  Baltae  ad 
Adriatic  Seas ;  ako  in  Poland,  Yrmnoe,  Italy,  nd 
l>eDmar  k.  It  is  often  washed  up  on  tbe  PrQsda&  ihsni 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  abo  obtiuned  by  fishing  jor  ft 
with  nets.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  tbe  cart  eotfl 
of  Britain,  and  in  gravel-pits  round  Londun.  Wn 
recently  it  has  been  found  in  the  United  Stales.  Al 
Berlin  a  mass  of  amber  weighing  18  Iba,  is  eiHbitsd. 

AitBEHG,  a  town  of  Germany,  fonneriy  the 
capital  dty  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  situated  <m  boCfc 
sides  of  tbe  Yihi^  in  Bavaria,  in  tbe  midst  of  moas- 
ous  ironworks*  The  town  is  well  built,  sad  kas  s 
considerable  manufacture  of  glass.  iron-ware%  itxs» 
ware,  tobacco,  beer,  vinegar,  and  arms  of  good  qnslitj. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  Gothic  cborch  d  tk 
fifteenth  century,  the  royal  palace,  the  town-boiii^ 
tbe  old  Jesuits'  iKiIlege,  a  lyceum  and  i^mPMIBl^ 
a  theatre,  ^c.  There  are  a  bop-markel,  a  lart^  cilsif 
and  swine  market,  and  salt-woclca.  The  old  r 
tinns  serve  for  a  public  promenade.  At  An. 
Archduke  Charles,  August  24,  1796,  defesictl  tw 
French  general  Jourdan,  and  compelled  Inoi,  Stp- 
tenil)€r  3,  by  the  battle  of  Wiinburg,  to  retrstf  l» 
the  Rhine.     Pop.  (1S75),  13,382. 

AilBERGRIS,  a  substance  derived  from  tb 
sperm-whale  (which  see).  Its  colour  is  a  yeHowiifc 
or  blackish  white;  it  is  generally  brittle,  and  msf  bt 
compressed  with  the  teeth  or  nails.  It  meUi  at  W\ 
and  is  entirely  dissipated  on  red-hot  coals.  It  if  «i* 
uble  in  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  partially  in  ikobi 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  n  p4?culiar  fatty  snhihnis 
called  ambrein.  Its  odour  is  very  agxecabls,  ind 
hence,  in  a  state  of  alcoholic  solutioa,  it  is  nssd  ti  ■ 
perfume. 

AMBC3I3E,  a  toiA'n  of  France,  in  tbe  departaoat 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  12  miles  east  of  Toun,  <m  tb 
railway  between  that  town  and  Orleans,  an  tbs  kA 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  town  is  picturoaqudy  Atailsl 
At  the  foot  of  a  considerable  acclivity  crowned  vH^ 
an  antique  castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  ssi«»l 
French  kings.  It  was  in  this  casUe,  in  1560,  thit 
the  imhappy  French  Calvinista,  who  here  fiist  i^ 
ceived  the  name  of  Huguenots,  engaged  in  nhH  b 
known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboias,  met  lliV 
dttom.  In  a  cliS  a  little  above  the  castla  ate  tm 
caverns,  called  Caesar's  granaries,  hewn  out  ef  tk 
rook.  They  have  each  four  stories,  and  are  aU  K- 
gularly  j^aved  and  vaulted  with  stone,  and  pliiJifii^ 
over  with  fine  cement  The  belief  is,  Ihsft  Coat 
having  fortified  a  camp  cm  the  cliff  above,  emplojvi 
these  caverns  as  stcirehonsas.  Within  the  tofwm  Ai 
only  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the  paring  cfaoRl 
of  St.  Beuis.  There  are  manufactom  of  woJiM 
goods,  files,  rBS}>s,  and  blistered  sted,  wbidi  Itft 
beats  a  high  name.    Pop.  4216. 

AMBQVNA,  AmsoiJCA,  or  Apox,  one  of  the  roo* 
Taluablo  of  tbe  Molucca  Islands,  in  tbe  Indian  iicesft 
the  seat  of  their  government,  and  the  centre  vf  ii» 
commerce  lu  nutmegs  and  doves;  lut,  (AlUvy  Poial^ 
3°  W  & ;  Ion.  127"  69'£.;  greatest  length,  nwih^esst  l» 
south-west,  S3  mitee;  greatest  breadl^  10  milss;  sni^ 
about  300  square  miles.  It  b  compcaed  of  twosfp^ 
tions,  th  e  north-western  an  d  larger,Hjtu,  aftd  thaaM^l' 
eastern,  Leitlmor,  uniteil  by  an  isthmus  abost  iinlt 
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k  &  dieop   b«T 

*  tho  roftddcad  I  1,  Ambojma.    lii 

■   bofti;  it«  clinultf  ftlUI- 

Jji  luu  U«a  tfccauiooftlljr  vMM  by 

It  affodii  A  gVMH  TtfMjT  of  b«Mftifiil 

islttviiig  ^ad  filter  onmiimtil  wa^    T\m 

iofds  MBod^  ^kottl  MQ^OMlk  of  ito 

The  Doki,  dnd^  tlM  kng  pitkdof  their 

lioo  of  Anbojat,  miiik  evcrjr  effoci  to  nooo- 

►  tliii  valoBlile  ipioa.    TbeBombcral  Iimswm 

filtered  oj  the  gotetnur,  aU  tbe  ptiAtfr* 

ivintod^aad  pvlictiUr dirtricti  devoted 

r  cohivatioiL    Tliey  boogbi  Eran  Uie  nd^h- 

^  kknde  bII  the  clot «•  tli^  cilhar  natbiis  were 

^BudT  lA  iaip<tft»  md  ia  iooie  cwm  oompelkd  the 

tMm  io  destroy  Ibe  nat^  ind  even  the  trsee  thet 

h«i«  tbtm,    Thaj  ««  ttid  to  h»?v  pfoUbiled  (he 

,€B]toie  el  aiaaj  edible  roota  oo  the  Id«i4  to  with- 

IS  «i  mfaiisteiiee  from  iettlns  mod  eaa- 

PBTittdoollasmpleiilifaL   Sagoktbe 

de  flf  food,    llie  few  fntits  cfiltiTmled 

Hm  fuifeoe  ia  g«a«f»U)r  ragged  sad 

41  sometiiDea  rieea  into  mtmhiMlum  of  gnwlle, 

la  the  ralleji  mil  altm^  the  nhnret  It  ?srf 

f  bixt  a  laip*  p"rtli>n  rtrnijutin  tmcdtivftted;  tho 

bragged  dktHcU en alaBostilsrik.   Tboaocioiy 

of  the  iaUnd  if  poor,  ezoefnt  ift  binli»  out  of  tbiVMil 

NBoricfthle  of  wbub  is  thsamndbiid  {M^^ftdM^ 

Hm  m  BO  ouilvwoiis  laiDiJs.    Tin  bmvh  of 

llaky  odgin  «•  i{iilst|  Mid  Bol  uueh  gIvMi  to  flrinai 

Hwy  iQs£s  good  soidien,  snd  mxaj  of  tbea  havs 

bocn  ooafettsd  to  Ghrk^uiity.    The  cofiitel  his  the 

usat  luune  ■•  the  isLuid. 

In  160A  Amboyna  woi  oonquered  by  the  Dutdi, 
nd  faiken  froia  the  Portii|EiMie,  ite  fanner  austetA. 
ThBf  did  aot»  howerer,  |^  tic— — ^o**  ■'^  ^  whole 
Uukd  tin  »fter  the  Um  of  soum  yean.  DoHiff 
tin  poiod  the  Sngikh  had  elected  KMDe  iMloiJos  In 
An^jiuty  and  the  dispnte  belwssp  the  MUiara  of 
tbft  two  salioos  led  to  uie  ovent  oeUinl  the  leoiicurv 
«/  inioya^  Tho  Datdi  a<<aued  the  Englkh  in- 
^iliitaali  of  bfiiof  sngaged  in  m  oonspkaoy  i^alast 

Mhadt  iMdad iHthtaw^  thrown  inlo  ptisoa,  |Mit  to 
tk  toct»e  to  extort  *  ooofeadoa,  and  those  who 
«niffd  thk  treatment  were  executed.  The  mimber 
^jpcfwoi  who  periehed  were  twenty -two;  ten  Eng- 
IhoaMi^  eteren  Japanese,  and  one  PortagueM,  The 
^^■h  ht^lorr  inm,  in  oooaet  jnenoe,  withdrawn  fion 
IhiiilwdL  ud  tha  effeoti  of  the  EngUih  mcidiaiits 
iM  to  the  amoaiii  of  /400v00a  The  EkiglMt 
^^oriet  ia  the  a4jflo«nt  Uaiids  wan  also  aitaad. 
Ju&et  L  and  Cham  I.  obtalaid  no  wtiAoliai  lor 
tba  wtnge,  but  Cromwell  oanpiUsd  lbs  Ualiid 
Fitrrjaooi  to  pay  £300,Ouo  as  a  oaall  fimnnmMifei 
ittboyfta  has  been  twice  takan  by  the  £Bfliih  in 
IMtad  UIQ,  hoi  alttf  each  cttttnre  restored  to  the 
IM^  b  whose  potsnslon  ft  m  at  praMoL  Pop, 
SOtOOO.  Ainht>yna  ia  aJio  the  name  of  o&c  of  iho 
Ikm  iwddencaee  into  which  the  Molacc»  Inlands 
^  dltided,  and  aa  snoh  inclndcs  Boorc\  part  of 
OtMk,  aad  certain  other  islaada.  Pop.  94,745. 
AMBOYKA,  tJbaohief  town  of  the  island  of  the 
i  (aee  abova)^  is  iitvated  on  the  east  aide  of 


^  B^  of  Afltboyiuk  and  is  wall  hoilt  and  ddandad 
rtdtidd.  'IliehoiiBeii^buatfathaDiilohtehkn. 
Qy  of  one  story,  owin^  to  tba  fkoquanoy  or 


It  luu  a  g«vcnit«r*t  palace,  town*] 
^  Froicscaal  duiruUcs,  iirn'riO  musquce^  an  ocphau 
J^^^  a  thcairs,  ami  a  large  oovered  markei-plaos, 
^  iti^ola  af«  sp^eioiiSt  and  are  planted  on  oacb 
"01  vhli  mwa  of  fniltrtrMa.  Pop.  10,500. 
^J^teROSE*  Iaaac;  a  learocd  a.uA  pious  Preeby^ 
*^  I  dwQrmaa,  was  bom  abvut  Uie  ytsar  ldU3, 


and  odacated  al  Oxiofd.     Ha  tliwini  nuii^icr  ai 
Prastoa,  and  «ftA.T«iird>  «t  Caistanf  In  ^ 
^■001  which  UtUT  place  he  was  ^sotsd  >  r 

aoOMfijnuitr.  He  died  in  1M4,  Wviu^'  scvural 
rtitfioiis  W(«rli%  aitu^nif  which  the  tnoet  popolar  is 
Iba  ana  aatillad  Lookistf  iwto  J  oaiis. 

AMJBBOmM,  a*iliT»  A  aMwated  fallisr  of  tlis 
ehnrah;  Iwni  hi  %t%  or  aesof^  to  otiier  aooooirti 
S3i,  mbably  al  TVairea  (tha  atMtet  J«|r«tiia  TWwit^ 
orumi,  where  his  father  resided  as  prstorlaa  prrfset 
of  GallU  NarbottsMiiL  Hafipy  obsm  atlandsd  him 
mv^tt  in  ths  eradlst  A  swam  of  bsaa  eorarvd  th« 
eyes  of  tha  boy  whila  AMlwriBt  ia  tha  eourt  sf 
his  lathsx'i  oaatla,  aad  iitai  Ifat  ant  hMtiail  in 
him  she  was  aattMaishad  ia  psradvaihalMWfQfBf  la 


iwUhoaldoittf  1 
'  f  aeriiafa  ai 
ho|«>],(rDea  lUi 


»nd  cmt  of  hia  1 
ills  father, 

maalioasd  of  Flalo,ho(«^  (ro^  Iftds 
thalbaiPMdiiliBsdfos'aatnasi.  Oalhadiath( 
his  father.  wUdi  loA  plant  wbsa  Aabroas  was  sHO 
a  boy,  the  faodlf  raaofid  It  fiOM  whtrt  ha  ttadlsd 
kw  oader  Aabbt  Probot  aad  ff/mfnaflhtm  Bm 
wsat  Io  Milan,  then  tha  ia^ittlal  fsabaaoa,  aad  bi^ 
Io  pJaad  caussa,  while 


ad  causes,  while  yal  a  youlk    fili  fdaadlofa 
so  ekKioent  and  skflfal,  thai  la  a  Aorl  that 
u^  the  prcleet  of  Italy,  cboas  htei  a  ■whir  of 
PttDoil;  aad  hi  969,  with  the  apfrotal  of  '* 
SBpamr  TalsBtin&aa,  appctatad  hln  (o?araar  of 
piavbo««d  LfaoHa  aad  iffiaiUia  (North  Italy). 
QadaiB  aad^Usn osioad  Itaiiha  salaam  aad  1 


Probui^ 

hit  otanoUf  aad 


hi  969,  with  the  apfrotal  of  tha 
'  itad  hln  (ofaraor  of  the 
alUa  (North  Italy).  Bis 
ftioad  Itaiiha  salaam  aad  love 
flf  iStm  ptopla;  bal  laair  mapvHy  was  Intemiplad 
by  Iba  dbtarbaaoai  ciowtng  out  of  the  do«lrtoas  of 
Arbi^  aad  ia  S74  ha  was  oslled  to  the  bishoprie  of 
Milan  by  the  naaoiBaaa  voleot  of  Aiiaaa  aad  Oi- 
ihniU^  JUnbrosslaagisfandtoatosiiltiritdkidHqr. 
tnttioYaln,  MeM\yai^aadthoBrtl1itaiiitf 
on  tbe  way  to  Paf  ia,  but  aaaipseiadjy  Mad  Ite* 
self  asaia  Mora  thr  ^  :it^  id  MOaa.  Al  laaglh  ha 
yisldadTiwealvsd  >  r  he  ha.i  hitherto  boon 

only  a oal««lraiBsi>  "i  dsf s  after  was  ooaaa- 

orated  a  prkat  llw  7th  uf  Deoetthar  b  attU  eala* 
braled  by  tbe  oiraroii  on  thb  aeoonat.  lamadblsty 
altar  hw  elamlifln  to  tha  blAu|rii  ha  baslovad  a& 

life  ^^^idli   iHft   ^^a   ^mrfi    B^d    B^MMtf    tbe   Tumj- 

naofUnf  w  I 
taint  tinia  t04 

cal  rtder  with  tntassa  aait  vlfoaR  Ba 
ranged  hinaadf  apOast  the  AflMMV  htrkiff  danaadsd 
at  hIa  antranes  on  ths  bUhoptte  bsBtiaBfcwa  o*tha> 
dos  apsoopai  baoda.  The  firapllaa  of  tha  Oot^ 
who  wan  ahent  thb  time  ravatfiag  tha  Roman 
Bnpfaai  eompsOad  Ambroae  to  ly  lor  aslaty  to 
mjiknttu  His  exile  waa  hat  tbart»  as  tha  biTadsm 
Wirt  speedily  driven  baeh  by  tha  Imperial  forcaa. 
Oa  hii  retoni  Ambrose  was  employed  by  the  eowi 
In  aasotlate  with  llAximtu,  who  was  then  tbiwaten- 
r  Italy,  and  wboat  advaaea  ha  aoooeaded  lor  a 
-  "       -  '         ha  waa 


lag  Italy, 

time  la  anrcatiqg  (t8t)*    Tbar 


•«&t  OB  a  Uka  aiMwk  but  bit  oondaol  on  lUa  oooa- 
•ion  so  offesdsd  MaiiBiM  Ifcal  ht  had  to  latoni  to 
^Qlan  without  haviaf  aoeoiaplldMd  aaythiag.  In 
hia  atnigiLileB  against  1&9  Ariaa  hstesy  he  was  oppoasd 
by  JuAtina,  mother  of  Vskntinian  IL,  aad  for  a 
time  fay  the  yofmw  ampaiar  himaalf ,  logathar  with 
tha ooortian  aad  tSt  Oethle  treopa  Baekadbylba 
paofda  of  Milaa*  bnwatsr,  bo  fail  ttfoag  anottjh  la 
dany  tha  Aiiaas  the  nae  of  a  iiaglt  ohuteh  fa  the 
city,  althoQgh  Jnstina»  in  her  soa*s  aaaM^  damaaded 
that  two  ilioiild  be  given  upi  Ho  was  comaiaaded 
to  quit  tbo  city,  but  thii  ha  rtfussd  to  do»  bd&f  sliU 
sopportad  l>y  tJM  paopla.  Aboat  thb  tima  Ambroaai 
lastraotad  by  a  dratm»  ttawhad  for  and  fonad  tha 
rclitinoa  of  two  aartym,  Qorvvftiit  aad  Pmtaidaik 
T1i«  i>ecf|da  crowdsd  to  ve  th«M  boan^  kuL  aooadp 
tiig  to  Ambrose  himmlf,  tha  ayat  of  tha  bUnd  wwt 
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opened  and  devila  were  cast  out  by  toncbinG^  tbem. 
Althowf,'h  tbe  court  derided  tbeseniiraclea  the  people 
credlttni  theni,  and  the  triumpli  of  orthodoxy  waa 
necurefl  Anihrose  had  ftleo  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
^>tigaiji(;in.  SyiuiiiAchuBt  the  prefect  of  the  city,  no. 
eloquent  orator,  presented  to  the  emperor  n  j^)«titJon 
praying-  for  the  re-erection  of  the  temple  of  Victory 
^)u  itB  ftncient  place  in  the  acnikto-hall,  and  the  regu- 
lar observanoo  of  varionB  pngan  ceremonies.  The 
MTjgrunieDtK  Contained  in  tbia  petition  were  answered 
by  AmbroBC^  and  tbe  p«giwia  were  defeated.  In  890, 
after  the  masaacre  at  Thes8alonic%  he  refused  tbe  em- 
peror  Thendoaiua  entrance  into  the  church  of  Milan 
lor  a  period  of  eiyfht  months,  only  restoring'  bim  after 
a  public  penance.  (See  Theodo*^iu8.)  The  later 
yean  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  more  immediate 
care  of  hia  Bee«  He  died  4th  Aprils  397,  His 
writings  ^tbe  best  e<iitioQ  b  by  the  Benedictines, 
two  vols,  folio,  1686-90)  hoar  the  marks  of  baste^ 
and  show  that  hij  theological  kiioi^dedge  extended 
little  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  from  wbom^  cepecially  Origcn,  he 
borrowed  conaiderably.  The  AinbrosiaiiL  Chant,  or 
Te  Deum  Laudanius,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but 
wae  written  a  centnry  bter.  He  may  be  considered 
tbe  lather  of  the  hymnology  of  the  Latin  Church. 

A2VIBR0SIA,  in  tbe  niytbolojTry  of  the  Greeka,  a 
Bwect  and  balsamic  juice  which  wjis  brought  to  Zeus 
by  pigccms.  It  fonncd  tbe  food  of  the  gods,  and 
preserved  their  immortality.  It  was  used  also  na  an 
ointment*  Jtleu  who  were  allowed  to  partake  ©f 
ambrosia  received  an  increase  of  beauty,  strength, 
and  swiftness,  and  became  in  some  measure  attsind* 
latcd  to  the  ^Mb> 

AMBIUJSIAX  CHAN^T,  SeeGREOOBlAirBrrcAL 
AKD  Chant  and  Greooriaic  Tones. 

A^IBKOSIAN  LIBEARY,  a  library  in  Milan, 
ojiened  to  tho  public  in  lfJO0  by  the  cardinal  arch* 
bishop  Fedf  rigo  Borromeo,  a  relation  of  St,  Cbarlca 
Borromeo.  At  the  opening  of  the  library  it  contained 
about  35/000  printed  books,  and  15,000  manuscripts 
in  all  langtiageij.  It  now  c*jn tains  nearly  100,000 
(or,  according  to  others,  140^000)  printed  books.  It 
was  called  the  Ambrosian  Library  in  bonoiir  of 
8t  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of  I^Iilan.  ItM  learned 
founder  wished  to  connect  with  it  a  college  of  learned 
men,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  library,  and  make  knovm  its  treasures, 
particularly  to  foreigners  who  wished  for  information ; 
but  want  of  funds  prevented  tbia  scheme  from  being 
fully  carried  ouL 

AMBULANCE,  a  term  of  French  origin,  aigni- 
fying  a  hospital  establishment  which  acoompanies  an 
army  in  its  movements  in  the  field  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  aasi^ance,  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
nature,  to  the  soldiers  wouudeti  in  battle;  it  in  thua 
diritinguiahed  from  the  fixed  or  stationary  hosjiitak, 
where  the  sick  and  wounded  receive  permanent 
treatment.  In  England  the  word  is  often,  but  in- 
correitly,  applied  to  the  ambulance  carta,  waggons, 
or  litters  UAed  to  transfer  tbe  wounded  fnjni  the  spot 
where  they  fell  to  the  hos^ntal  Previous  to  tbe 
\  close  of  la.st  century  eokliers  wounded  iu  action  were 
either  simply  carried  to  the  rear  by  comrades  or  left 
lying  whei«  they  fell,  exposed  to  all  tbe  vicissitudes 
of  the  battlefield,  and  nncared  for  till  the  close  of 
the  action.  Surgical  assistance  did  not  reach  them 
^wuerally  until  tbe  following  day^  and  often  later, 
when  surgical  or  medical  skill  woa  of  no  avail  But 
in  ir&2  Baron  Larrcy,  military  surgeon  under  Xa|>o- 
icon  I-,  succeeded  in  mitigating  the  bormra  of  tho 
,  battle  Held  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  by  his 
''•^^stem  of  fl)dng  ambulances  {amlmfiincc^  io?<i«k*), 
capable  of  being  moved  from  spot  to  spot  with  all 
the  rapidity  of  the  flying  artillery  of  that  day. 


An  ambulance  system  sbould  adout  d  at  UtA 
tbrce  stations  formed  behind  tho  lines  erf  the  oniabit^ 
anta,  Init  owing  to  the  increased  range  of  aU  am 
fotir  stations  ought  to  be  eatabltahed  to  teoort  iA> 
dency— the  first,  or  field  station,  in  tb«  immediMi 
rear  of  tbe  tnx>pB  and  onder  fire:  to  tbU  tbe  ma^ 
desperate  cases  are  conveyed;  tho  aeoond,  or  tnaiit 
station,  beyond  the  enemy's  rifle  fire,  whwe  ittta- 
tion  of  a  more  general  character  can  be  givea;  the 
third,  or  dressing  station,  beyond  artillery  ran^  i£ 
a  place  easily  reached  by  the  ambolaao*  ^fm^pmt; 
the  fourth,  or  field  hospital  station,  at  a  dSitsAut  d 
from  2  to  4  mUes  from  tbe  rear  of  the  aitmes  m- 
gaged,  ao  as  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  fifbtiBf, 


station,  where  they  receive  what  atteotloii  is  iiMl 
urgently  deemed  necessary  from  the  field^nosMi; 
the  sufferers  are  then  carried  to  the  tecond  alakiaik 
where  they  are  transferred  to  wag^gona  or  wbedd 
stretchers,,  which  convey  them  to  the  third  itatida, 
where  they  may  receive  a  more  thorough  dntof 
prcviciiis  to  being  borne  to  the  field- hospitsJ,  mhtn 
definitive  treatment  will  be  given  and  the  man 
important  lurgical  operations  perfonned.  Tbe  aai- 
bulance  waggon  U  a  strong*  but  light  vehide  witk  m 
upright  frame,  from  which  two  stretchen  aie  dnf 
from  the  top  for  the  accommodation  of  ibtm  wa^ 
severely  wounded;  seats  before  and  behmdlfepi^ 
provided  for  those  suffering  from  le»  mncn»  weaMt 
The  hospital  chests,  containing  Burgical  iastraaMl^ 
bandages*  splintsi,  chloroform,  weights  and  mesiorev 
canfUes,  lamps,  cooking- kettles,  medicinei^  feed, 
brandy,  wine,  ^c,  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tbe 
waggon  or  lashed  to  its  under  surfaoeo.  In  the  BBt> 
iah  service  the  duties  of  the  ambulance  tiain  an  na* 
iutnisted  to  the  ordinary  transport  branch  of  tk 
control  department,  but  tbe  arrangemeoti  hfttt 
never  attained  that  degree  of  efficiency  rsacbed  in 
the  armies  of  France  and  Germany.  The  ishject 
baa,  however,  lately  received  c^n^derable  attcaliin, 
some  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  mattmt 
conh'dcntly  anticipated.  The  unfortunate  nm^d 
our  defective  system  were  too  painfullj  otneniktt 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

AMEN,   a   Hebrew  word,   originally  tig0fi^ 
*  verily,*  *  truly,'  has  been  tnuisfened  ^omlbtnA^ 

S*ous  language  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  CbMitt^ 
e  who  pronounced  the  bleHing  at  the  dets  d  1^ 
service  in  the  Jewish  synagognea  waa  anavered  bv 
the  Jewifib  audience  with  the  word  am€»i,  Alio^  ll 
the  religious  asscfmblies  of  tbe  fint  Chiiitisiii,  tfat 
prayer  made  by  the  eldest  of  the  wonhippeti,  <t 
by  a  teaclier,  was  concluded  by  the  people  witii  li 
anieu.  Bublie  prayers  are  still  generally  conclaiW 
with  this  word. 

AMENDE  HONOEABLEwa^aninfamovyiid 
of  punishment  formerly  infiicted  in  Franco  i^oa 
traitorst,  parricidea,  and  sacrilegioua  penoaa  IV 
offender  being  delivered  into  the  handa  of  a  bsng- 
mim^  he  was  stripped  to  the  shirt,  a  rape  pat  tboist 
bis  ncck^  a  taper  into  hii  hand,  and  papera  slatiB^ 
tbe  nature  of  the  offence  were  placed  on  bit  fainil 
and  shouldenB;  then  he  was  led  into  court,  when^ 
was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  tauHt 
and  bis  countrv, 

AMENDMENT,  in  Uw,  tiw  oocnoliofi  d  m 
error  committed  in  a  prooesa.  An  error  in  ftipBr* 
cannot  be  amended,  but  an  efror  altar  ja&at^ 
may  be.  A  writ  of  error  must  be  hnxuffitt  uf  !!■ 
party  ac:grieveil  by  an  error  in  judfimenL  Asf 
error  after  judgment,  in  pleA  or  oUmtwis^  »sy 
always  be  amended  by  leave  of  the  ooort  In  Bi^ 
liameut  amendment  denotea  an  alteraiiun  WMtk  ii 
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lheori;^nal  dnui;lit  of  a  lull  vhiUt  it  ia  pamins:  I  in  nnlimkfn  iiiiocow«if)n,  fn»rn  tho  trojiicA  t)  the  icv 

thr>u;;h  the  hoii«e<«.     Amentlnient«  niay  be  made  n*  rv.'i<iiifi(if  the  n-irth.    A  MimiUr  itnitnutt  in  j'ti-fi'iitf  I 

M  totally  V>  alter  the  natiire  of  the  pntiKisition:  ami  i  by  the  iiili-t*  of  the  twi>  c^iiitiiMiit-*     tlir  iJ'jlf-*  i.f 

it  u  a  way  of  );cttin<;  riil  uf  a  pniiMi»itiiin,  by  niakiiit;  '  I»jirii  ii  ami  \'fm'4ti'l.i,  the  li;»'.i;i  ili-  T^Nl.l^.  n*  Saiit«-H 

it  bear  a  sease  different  from  what  wai«  iiiten-ieil  by  oVllSaint^'  liayi,  ami  tiiu  (itill'-<  «>f  S.m  Mutix-t  ami 

tite  movers  who  are  thuA  compelled  t^j  alKUnlnu  it.  '  St.  ( ic iru'*?  nti  the  i-a-t,  aixl  tin*  (inlfi  I'f  <  •'i:iy;ii|iiil 

A  meruWr  who  has  «ii)(>ken  to  the  iii:viu  qtuvftii'ii  ami  raiKiiua  nu  tht:  we^t,  th>iii.:li  tin?  lar.^>-t  \\lii<li 

Buy  sjiealc  a^'aiu  to  the  amentluieut.  Siuth  Aiiii:ri<-u  |  h  a**  ■«'*«. -i.  li-  ir»/  vury  f.iKie  ii'|-r«  '«.ii- 

AMLNTACK.K.  in  the  natural  HVAtemi  of  Jus-  tativeH  (»f  the  N«irth  Aiii-ii>uii  inlet-*,  fur  i\:iii.|'l-, 

K'iiL,  Ite  Candolle,  Kmllicheryand  otlien«,an  onler  of  lIii'lMin'ii  I.lay,  the  i\i\\i  nf  St.  l.;iwr«rii.  i-,  thf  I'.ay  «I 

pbntd  having  their  tlowera  arranj^il  in  amenta  ftr  Kumiy.  the  I'aysdf  C.tini-e.viiy  :wid  H*iu<iuras,  ti.«- 

citkins.     A3  v^ry  different  kinds  i»f  Rtnicturu  were,  ilu'f  of  f  'alifi)rnia,  kc 

hovever,  combimjil  by  thU  charact«.T  the  onler  h.'i!«  I        Wrti  >il   S  .•/mi«.~'|  iin-.-fnurtln   of   tho   ap  ;i    if 

been  l'>n>ken  up  inti  nthcra,  the  cliief  of  whieh  are  '  Ain(Ti>.*a  in  tl.it.  ainl  y- 1.  tlininjlnMit.  ihi-  iiIiM\f 

Betiila<-e;e  (the  birch   tribc^  Salicine:u  (the  willnw  iMiHitinn  of  hi:.'h!.iii<l  an!  l'»w;;ih.l  ii.  \t  rv  iitiif.iiiii; 

tribe),  Ualsaiiiifliue  (the  li<{iii<]ainbar  tril-e),  natane:i>  the  l-ifty  inoiintaiii  syj-t-  m-  i.f  tlji-  I'lnlii.'r:!-.  «■!'  the 

\tfae  plane  tril>e),  and  I'upiilifeni'  (the  nut  trilM.'i.  Aml-.H  anil  the  K'x-ky  Mi>uiii;tii.-  ui.i>h  -tr>  t>  li  mii- 

AMKKICA,  or  the  Nkw  Worli»,  th*^  lar_'e>*t  of  tiniimisly  frum  Ui.rth  t^i  H.mth.  b.-twiiii  tic-  •xtn  iiti* 

tbei^at  divibioudiif  the  £,'lol)ccxcept  A'^ia,  in  w:iH)ii'd     tif-«  i-f  th-r  ci-ritiii-nt. 'm  a  I.k f    I..'."-".. -.tun' 

tuithewe«t  by  the  racitie,  on  thce-iAt  by  the  Atlaii*     uiiif^i,  \m\u^  ^'i-ri'-raily  at  n-'  jtt-it  'ii'ti fr-m  th-- 

lie,  on  the  north  by  the  Anlic,  ami  on  the  n-iuth  by  we-t  Hhi.n-.  buL  on  tin-  i  .^-t  -.ilkl:!.'  ^r..  !u.i^  y  .1  ..mi 

the  Antarctic   (k*ean.     t)n  the   north-we!«t   it   ap-  int4»  iHiuniUi— <  tiat-*,  «>n  whi- ii  ••nly  a  \*:\    i--!:it  "l 

I*cachri  at   li^hrini^"j«  StraiU  within   4'>    niibM  of  nii»nn::iiii  i,'rMH|.H  i.ii;t-i'>ii;»;iv  ri--.     Tin*  ■!•  in^-ii-ii 

An^  and  on  the  Dorth-ea!4t  Orccnlaml  apjiroafln  •«  of  thu  iHthiiiUHof  ran:nii.i,\vliii-h  ri- •»  i.n.v  fii>rn  .'■'»» 

within  :'.7<'  niili.71  of  the  Kuropt^an  iitlanil   lelaml;  to  t*i"o  f.xt,  f-inn^  a  nat  u.d  >*•  p.ii.itiiiii  l-t\'i!i  tli- 

Imtinthe  vini.U  the  <liKtaneu  Inrtween  th"  Ami*  rii;an  eonllil-ra  ny-liMii!*  of  tli-  m-itli  .ml  t:.«:  -■  jth.      I'-  - 

miinlan*!  and  the  eajntem  continent  Ia  inuHi  irreati-r,  twi-ii  thr  f.vo  lip  n-  :ir-  In.tii  ih-  r«  p.ni'  i-  *  r»:.d  p  • 

tbeshintest  di»tano«  in-tu'een  itd  east  cnx-it  and  th«;     .-■niMai n:  }»iit  tii-  «li-««r'  paipi*  h  :n-.-  in-.n-  i.uM.ir'.  .i 

vtttoiant  of  Africa  U:inir  lOUO  utiieM,  ami  iK^tween  and  tln-idinl.    'lliu.'*  tin-  <  oplilhrji-.  of  >'jt''i  Aintii  .1 

ittfwe»t  c«ja*t  and  the  eant  Cfiastn  of  Asia  and  Ann-  «li>'end  by  nti-ip  -hiirl  tirra« 's  t.i  lii--  -M-!«i:oT»-.  i.r 

inlia  fr*»m  six  t*t  eii;ht  tinie.s  more.     The  irxtn-nie  to  a  nirp»w  I"  .t  •■!  \-\'\  Tui-l  ii\iii\'  W.ii-  iv  a  i  -iMri.' 

piinto  r.f  Anierii^a  are   -north,  the  most  n<»nhiTly  it,  f.»rni    n-.'ular  rliain-*.  •ii^'ji'iiiv  ll.--  i'lii'-t  jn.i'w- s 

pAitof  Boothia  Kolix,  in  the  Strait  *>f  lielji.t,  lat.  of  ail  Auj.  ri.-:i.  an-l  r.  n!  ..'it  onlv  ■.•.■.!:  li.ui.  Ij.  -  l.i 

7r>V'y.,  Ion.  l*r  :i4' w.:  miuth,  <':4»o  Kr*i\vapl.  lat.  tiif  f.L-it-rn   pl.iiii^;   wli-ria-*.  on   tl.--   i-.!.!i.iry,   tin- 

5:i'o:'.' 4.'i    ;<.,  Ion,  71' Id' oil"  w.,  or,  if  thi;  arrliijH-  North   Ameiifau   1  unli!!' r.i-*   Ii  .111,   in   t.*-   ^^•'.^  i<u 

lajTo  iif  Tierra  thd    Fue'jo  id  im'lude<l,  <'»!»•!   Horn,  iK-vati.-l   plat*  at  is,  mi  a-   t-.   favour  a   '..ii .      >\-\'',-..- 

lat  55' ,V,4' .H.,  Ion.  C7' IG' w.;  wt-Ht,  ('»!•<:  rrin<eof  nunt   of    ri\in*.    ap*    1- -■«   %•  rti  al    i;i    t;.  'r    -!ii:.  • 

Walvs,  iat.  <•,■;' :j3's.,  Ion.  107' 5:  ♦' w.;  and  ta^t,  the  t!in-.    an-l    h-n^    hi.h.    an-l    »■  n-l    ti-   tl.-...«t    n.-:.- 

Pwfltdti  Guia,  lat.  7'  2*J'  ?*„  Ion.  .'II'-'  47'  w.  i.xten>i\e    ramiiic ati-.m*.     Tli-    nan.i  ^  -  f    puri.  .1  ii 

Unnio,\tnl  Sftion. — The  characterirttif*  f'-atun;  of  ^'rol1p^  i.f  th"   .\n«l- •«  an-  ta';.  n   fr-.m   li.-    •■  ■m'li-'i 

tbii  section  is  itx  immense  meridian  leii-jth,  in  ci»n^;*  whiiii  tlpy  iliu.l--.  tli;:-.  i  r-"ii- liti,*  f.    -.n  -    itii  t.- 

fttinx' of  which  it  liea  umler  all  the  /.imt-.-t.     'Jhe  north,  we  ha-.  ••  tin-  i..r-;i:i- rai  if   I'.i;  <  .  i.i ..  <  l.i!i. 

Atlantic  haji,  witli  iU  mi^dity  curni-nt'*,  Kf-oo|K.-il  out     iVrM.  (hiito.  ami   \<".v  (iraua'ta.  in  t'.     ;  i-t   tin -f 

ia  the  centre  of  tlio  eawt  of  America  a  larje  baiin,     \vhi«.-l i-ur  thf  1  ii-^at- d  i-lafnuit.f  I*,  su.  <i"i:J  •.  ani 

('XQpie'l  by  theifulf  of  Mexico  an^  I  the  (aril  ilK-an  ,  Santa  I'l-  ih*  r*o.'i<t.i;  Mliili-  !«no\\-r.i;)-  i  >!ni.nii?-. 
St»,  »nd  thfreby  tliviilc;]  the  mainland  into  tli';  two  nueh  aM'l'upan.'at".  .\«-oniM/iia  ti.fii.Mi.M.  itii  ,'  j  iii.i- 
triaaguLir  cc>ntinentj»  of  North  ami  Ninth  .Vin'-rii-.a.  i.f  Am- ii«a',  tli--  Pi;iliif  S.  r.it.i.  liiin.ir.i.  «  liini'i- 
TbesehaveacoEcmon  ]«ointof  jniiftion  in  tlienarptw  ra/o,  Cotopaxi,  li.f  I'l.ik  f.f  '1  o'in..i.  Ai- .  t  -a- r  fir 
Iitlimufl  of  Panama,  by  whii'h  alone  tii<  y  are  nnit«-il  alnive  tlf  p-mral  aMn^i*  h>i_l.t.  .N"i:ii  fi<>!u  ti." 
I'l  ea(.-h  other,  thou -^h  a  leM  ]iHrfect  conmiuni'-ation  ilfpn-Ksion  ,,f  t'lf  I.thnum  i»f  l*ar:.in:  1.  ll..-  .\-!'h 
>*  pre*:nlcl  by  tlie  We^t  Imlic^  which  may  )>••  re-  Anitnii-an  r-plilira-t  lii*-.  nn-!.  r  li'-  1;  mi- -  <f  tl:.- 
pirdefl  aa  fonninc^  an  iMJand-bri'l^e  }>etwe<-n  them,  ('oplillcraitiiftiuateniala.  Mi-\i<o. .*<..[  ..|  1  .•lew  t- m. 
Jlw  effect  of  tlu.-*  briili^je  on  the  eaHt,  and  of  the  o-ntral.  ami  ra-tti'nn'i'plil!«rii.  in. '.-.-ii..  tli-  pia;-  »  -4 
iithmus  on  the  we^t,  iR  to  ;:ive  to  the  tK.NK»|i*-d  out  of  Anaht»;ic.  N»  w  .Mi\i.-...aml<  »r._' .n.  an.i-ini.-untt  ■! 
'wn  the  a]>i)earance  of  an  inland  fea.  Thf  entire  by  hu'-w-covi-pmI  Miunmii'*.  f«ir  i\ainp!i-,  I'l-:  ■■•■iti-p'tl, 
American  con  tinent  hax  a  length  of  alN  lilt  1»  .'•>••)  mil,. m;  nri/.aba,  .lainri,  .Mmiiit  I'rxv  n.  .\i\  Ti.r  i<o].i!,.i 
t maxiunim  brea<lth,  U'tween  Caj-e  Trimv  of  Wale-*  mountain  ^;p"ip»«,  uhii-li  «lo  iii-t  ft-imi  v.\  inmi.  ii.i*.- 
u>l  (.'i^ie  Charles  in  North  America,  of  .'i'l"!)  mih-H:  conm-i-tion  witit  th-  (-•■iilill-  ra  s\<,ti-ni.an>i.  uilh  s>'ni>- 
»coMt  hue  of  43,*2on  milcH;  and  a  totid  area,  incln-l-  excrj.tion-*.  li--  in  th  lii.s  pariil*  1  to  th--  n.  .u.  -i  t  o,*.--.-. 
i&::theiithin(Ifl,e^timat<.-<l  atalx^ut  l.'i,8l>(.V'^-"'  Knu'li-di  aii-,  in  Ni-rtli  Ani-  rira.  the  .•jyj.t. m  of  th--  .\pp.ila.  'n 
►I'Jare rnilr.-*,  Ilie  ea«t  cnaxt  of  America  htri kin;;) y  ians  <ir  Alli-i:hani.  <,  ami.  in  Smith  .\ni<  lit-a,  tin- 
ft^iQliles  the  o]ii>«>f<ite  C(«aMtaon  the  other  .siileof  the  mountain  lanilof  iWa/il.  tin'  hijlilitmU'-f  (ti.iana.  tli>- 
Alianticjthe  rounded  shore  4if  Africa  licinL'  n*j»«.-at«'d  '  marilini"  nn-iuitainx  of  \'i n.  -ni  la,  an-l  tin-  njonnt.iin 
in  that  of  South  America:  while  the  raj.'-»-il  ami  in-  m.i»«.H  .  f  th--  Sii-rra  ,\.  \aila  of  S.mta  M.irta.  .\s  tii- 
'l*nt«<l  outline  of  Kuroi)e  is  not  unfitly  rejin'M-ntnl  roniilliTas  till  tii-  wi  -t  with  niiiuntairi!*.  no  the  lti  at 
hy  the  thorea  of  Melville  S(iun<],  l^abrulor,  Nt»va  .Vui'.riiran  ]>Iain  conini<  ni-<:4  with  few  interrupt  ions  at. 
Scutia, Mary huid,  Horida,  and  Yuratin.  ThiM  differ-  tin  ir  e:..-^teni  l-a--.  an-l  hTi.i-h.  <  fn-m  th-  i.ii«.i.  -  of 
eoTO  between  the  east  co.'i.Htif  of  North  ami  South  tlie  .\p  tii'< 'n  an  to  ti.'-.-oi:tlie\tn  mity  of  rata^.i.ia. 
Anjerica  ifl  exhibiteil  a1iK»  in  their  western  majtts  an*  1  In  S.mth  Amt-rici  tlie  plains  form  t!iier-fourtii>,  in 
IJ^^Oiore  remarkably  in  their  rei<iH*ctivcarchi[)ela;:o.4.  Ntirth  Anuriia  about  tin*  iialf  of  iIh-  aP  a  of  lh«ir 
j^iiuikif  we  except  the  fM)uthern  or  ]*ataL:(»nian  pir-  ri-"<piitive  contim  iit.-*:  ami  a  i:iTi.ial  >.in.ilaritv  in 
«[«,  which  has  a  character  of  its  own,  only  a  few  their  hori/.4intal  uroni-ini,' tannoi  f.iil  t«i  be  pi-p-«i\i«l. 
^^Aodi  occur  at  iutervala  abiug  the  coiu*t  of  the  'J'he  narmw  pliinx  of  the  Mexican  rox^t  eoin'<poml 
"^thern  American  continent,  wherex-*,  abm:;  the  I  to  the  Pata<:onian  i«teppe!4,  and  tlu' »'a\annaht  of  the 
''^'^Wd,  they  occur  in  couutleu  uumbora,  and  alniont  '  MiH-ixnippi  to  the  ]iam)>a!i  of  the  Taranii,  I'arau'uay, 
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and  l^io  de  la  Plata;  in  the  &ame  manner  tlie  Appa-^ 
Ucbians  and  the  mounUia-ohiuaB  of  Bradl  mwst  be 
regiuded  as  forming  siinilar  inteiraplions  to  the  con- 
tinmty  of  the  pl&iaHt  There  is  also  another  grand 
point  of  reaemblajiDe,  namely,  that  in  botb  continenta 
the  g^at  plains  are  sitnated  in  tbo  east.  This  resem- 
bUnoe,  however,  is  merely  in  position^  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  the  nature  of  tbe  pbiins,  since  thoae  of 
the  northern  regioiiH  and  of  the  Amiuon,  when  com- 
pared, ore  seen  at  once  to  present,  not  resemblanoes, 
but  striking  contrasts.  Tbe  immense  graosj  flats  of 
Amenca  liave  no  counterpart  in  any  other  quarter 
of  tbe  gb}be  whatever,  and  present  lifcj  itself  under  a 
new  and  characteristic  form. 

Htidi'ogr<i,pKy,—Oi  tbe  qiany  advonta^s  the  New 
Worbi  has  over  the  Obi,  none  is  so  striking  ss  the 
extent  of  its  river  systems.  'The  rivers  wbkh  flow 
into  the  Pacific,  however^  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
great  backbone  of  the  contiDGnt,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  tbe  Andes,  lies  so  near  the  west  coast,  have 
so  short  a  distance  to  traverse  before  they  reach  the 
ooean,  that  their  volume  necessarily  remains  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  rising  from  the  opposite 
slopes  have  extraordinaiily  long  coutses,  and  ramify 
into  every  part  of  the  continent.  Sometimes  rivers 
traversing  tbe  same  plains,  and  nearly  on  tbe  same 
levels,  open  communications  with  each  other,  espe- 
cially when  their  waters  are  high,  and  form  a  kind  uf 
net-work.  In  this  way  it  frequently  becomes  difficult 
to  fix  the  eiLftct  limits  of  the  basin  of  any  river,  and 
to  say  where  the  watershed  Bcparatin|r  it  from  other 
basins  properly  begins.  Of  this  peculiarity  there  is 
a  remarkable  instance  iu  the  Cnssiquiari,  which, 
branching  off  from  tbe  lUo  Negro  and  joining  the 
Orinoco,  forms  a  kind  of  natursd  caual,  imiting  the 
basins  of  the  Ormooo  and  tbe  ATnnxon.  Tbe  largest 
rivers  of  tbe  world  are  in  South  America.  The 
Amazon  or  Maroilon  has  a  course  of  about  40 00  miles^ 
and  a  basin  of  2,^)ti0;0{)0  square  mileti;  and  tho  La 
Plata,  estimating  it  from  tbe  source  of  the  Parana^ 
Is  2760  miles  long,  with  a  basin  of  1,2  9  5,401}  square 
miles.  Tbe  ^Ussissippi-Missouri,  the  largest  river  of 
North  America,  runs  as  long  a  oaurse  as  the  Amazon, 
but  the  area  of  its  basin  is  only  1,221,000  square 
nules.  On  the  other  hand  North  America,  though 
it  does  not  posses.!)  the  lar^e^t  individual  lake,  has 
tbe  moat  extensive  group  of  lakes  in  tbe  world.  Tbe 
river  system  of  tbe  St,  Lawrence,  with  its  majestic 
lakes,  drains  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  and,  like 
the  Mississippi,  opens  up  the  heart  of  tbe  continent, 
whilflfc  other  rivers  In  oountless  number  intersect  tbe 
northern  plains  In  the  north  as  in  the  sinitb,  in  tbe 
pampas  as  in  tbe  savannahs,  in  the  llanos  and  sel  vf^  as 
on  the  arctic  flats,  tbe  copious  watercouracs  perform 
an  equally  important  part  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion over  widely  extonrled  areas:  without  them  whole 
regions,  iKitb  withia  tbe  icy  polar  circle  and  within 
the  tropics,  would  be  uninhabitable.  To  tliia  presence 
of  water  it  is  owing  that  America  hfi*  no  Bterile 
deserts  so  extensive  as  those  of  Africa,  even  when, 
from  tbe  nature  of  the  soil,  such  a  result  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  rivers,  where  the  strata  at 
tbsir  mouths  is  of  solid  texture,  discharge  themselves 
into  bays  or  estuaries,  bat  where  the  ground  is  allu< 
yial  and  soft,  form  deltas  and  lagoona  11] e  principal 
rivers  of  America  are  the  Mackenzie,  Coppenmne^ 
and  Great  Fish  rirers,  entering  tbe  Northern  Ocean; 
the  Churchill,  Nelsion,  Severn,  and  .Albany^  enterin;: 
Hudson's  Bay;  the  St.  Lawrence^,  ^iklissiRaippi,  Rio  del 
Norte,  Magdaleno,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  ParannJiiba,  San 
Francisco,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Colorado,  and  Rio  Negro 
entering  the  Atlantio;  and  the  Yukim,  Fraser,  Colom- 
bia, San  Joaqtsin,  Baoramento,  oud  Colorado,  enters 
ing  the  Pacifia 

CUmiaU  and  Vegdalion. — ^The  climate  of  America^ 


)  even  in  the  equatorial  regions,  it  charscteiisad  is  a 
'  paratively  cool  and  hunud.  This  is  justly  i 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  that  may  be  da 
fftdar— to  the  copious  waters  of  the  interior,  I 
with  the  magni£cent  Yegetation  prodnoed  by  t 
to  the  oonfigoratlon  of  the  surface  and  the  natcnd 
the  soil — to  the  possessioQ  of  a  polar  shore— cud  loC 
pre  vailing  lA-inds.  The  rainy  zone  iadisproporl  ~ 
extended  in  America ;  and  as  tbe  continent  i 
over  all  the  xones,the  vegetatioQ  is  remarkably^ 
si&ed,  from  the  lowly  moss  of  tbe  north  to  the  ]i 
banana  of  tbe  tropica.  The  giaat  ooast-chain  «l  1 
Andes  everywhere  rises  above  tbe  an0W*lini&  T 
tbe  sterile  Peiiivian  coast,  bnmed  up  by  tropiod  I 
one  can  look  up  to  summits  covered  with  pi 
snow  and  ioe;  and  one  may  climb  irota  tbe  i 
equatorial  TSgetation  of  Quito  to  heigbli 
only  the  condor  testifies  to  the  eziatoxioe  of  < 
life,  and  wings  his  flight  over  snow-fields  and  | 
In  Peru  tbe  culture  of  cereals  is  carried  oa  m 
height  of  12,000,  and  in  Quito  at  9000  feel 
north  and  south  of  America  have  tbe  naie  km 
day ;  but  in  the  seasons,  which  d^>eiid  not  msnljd 
astronomical  but  on  a  Tariety  of  local  i 
analogy  does  not  hold,  and  very  remarka 
pancies  appear.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
of  Brazil  bos  tbe  rainy  season  frcim  March  to  £ 
tember,  while  Peru,  lying  under  the  very  nme  1 
tude,  has  it  from  November  to  March.  Willoa  I 
tropics  the  transition  from  the  rainy  to  the  diy  i 
son  takes  place  almost  instantaneoosly;  bvl  fa  ft* 
ceding  from  the  tropics  on  either  side  the  chu|t 
of  seasons  becomes^nore  and  more  gradoal,  ontS  «i 
last,  in  tbe  polar  sones,  nature,  bound  in  icy  duia% 
affords  for  living  existence  cmly  a  abort  awalaisi 
out  of  a  long  winter  sleep. 

In  passing  from  north  to  south  throngli  tllldl^ 
ferent  climates  of  America,  the  f oUowinr  dliafllH^ 
iatic  appearances  are  ol«erved     From  ue  Bfirtkm 
shures,  almost  destitute  of   vegetation,  te  sn  i»- 
tbermol  Hue  which  is  in  lat»  50^  on  the  eed  sad 
lat.    60"  on    the   west  ooast,   and   shows  a  neii 
temperature  of  62*"  Fahr.  in  the  warmest  sad  II* 
Fabr.  in  tbe  coldest  month,  are  seen  in  succshiis 
plains  covered  first  with  low  mosses  and  lichsiii,SBi 
then  with  shrubby  plants,  most  of  th«n  jMldStt 
berries,  next  pines,  fire,  and  birches,  at  fiisl  inlilaa 
and  of  stunted  growth,  but  afterwards  gronpsdi  it 
email  wootis  as  forerunners  of  tree  yegetataoo.  lUt 
becomes  developed  in  its  more  v%oroaa  focms  la  tk 
next  zone,  which  reaches  to  about  lat,  40*,  asd  hi 
in  tbe  warmest  month  a  mean  temperature  cf  TT 
Fabr.  and  in  tbe  coldest  of  35*  Fahr.     Heie  gnv 
tbe  trees  which  periodically  shed  their  leava  lad 
form  extensive  forefits,  for  example,  oaka,  bsedbs^ 
maples,  limes,  elms,  chestnuts,  kc ;  here,  too,  tfl4ssd 
of  tbe  beaiha  of  the  Old  Wodd,  bouniUcs  plsioa 
become  covered  with  various  grasses^  partieulady  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  to  the  east  d  h 
the  Kuropean  cereals  and  other  plants  yielding  Cosd 
take  their  place  in  tbe  cultivated  district^  EnropaMl 
fruit-trees  thrive^  and  in  the  more  southerly  portioM 
of  tbe  zone  the  vine  begins  to  attract  attenti^m.  Hks 
next  xone,  which  may  he  considered  as  forming  Hhit 
transition  to  one  of  a  genuine  tropical  ohazadM;  ci- 
tends  to  lat.  25'',  where  the  mean  temp«ralitre  ol  IM 
hottest  month  is  SO""  Fahr.,  and  of  the  ooldcsl  tf^Fabt* 
a  diiference  which,  amounting  to  14\  hidlioei  a  lUB- 
riant  vegetation.      IVees  with  evergreen  lo]|i^tii 
oranges,  laurels,  and  olives,  axe  now  seen,  and  vsfpiu 
tion  presents  new  forms  in  the  mikguoliaa,  ioliptAfli^ 
plane-trees,  and  dwarf-palms.     Along  vrith  whaslt* 
maixb,  and  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobaooo  aie  adtt* 
vated,  while  the  batatas  and  manihota  ciffsr  tbtJr 
farinaceous  roots  for  food.     From  2d-  n,  laL  to  I^ 


fefite  thv  hifcrnmait  and  tropical  produotiont 
MM  wbiali,  undOT  %Im  equator,  poMOMca  » 
mnim^  of  8<r  Fahr.  in  the  trarmoit^  and 
I  lk«  coltet  month,  and  in  which  the  ve^e- 
\  in  tbe  moat  hixuriont  and  gigantic 
1^  ooUoo,  and  coffee  now  asoend  to 

IT  JMM^  pine  a|}f4ea,  bananaAj  melon,  bread - 
iom  Ifeai^  ooooa-polma,  kc  The  impetie- 
Vle  fwitem  ntmieroofl  and  oocoatcmally  most 
■oea,  yielding  timber  of  tbe  finest  qaolitv, 
i&y,  guoiocum,  compeochy,  and  Brazil 
JSepeciaUj  in  South  America  tropical 

b  ivpreMnied  by  the  lovelieit  species  of 
iBow  ioravie  of  the  ddnehona  ovenbadow 
■is  terraeee  of  Quito;  tbe  cactuB  deTelopn 
i^giilar  forms  on  the  Moiicon  plateaiia, 
ml  «l  the  aloe  of  Africa,  furnioM  vege* 

Car  the  animals  which  might  otberwive 
llia.«rid  ateppeiL  Tbe  fenu  aomme  the 
MK  thft  gnmm  become  almost  incndiblv 


of  a  mattlng^  of  turf,  nnmbem  of 
fid  eUmbbi^  nlanU  form  an  impenetrable 
ea  ailartJPg  toe  wild  luxuHonoe  of  nature, 
ibiag,  partioolorly  in  vanilla  and  ginger, 
f  great  economical  value.  The  zone  reach- 
tranla  ae  f or  as  lat  40**  B.  hu  a  mean 
pe  of  71*  Fabr.  in  the  warmest  and  53' 
he  ooldefl  month.  There  the  palm  still 
,  the  lower  basin  of  the  La  Plato,  beside 
nwj  and  indigo,  while  thistles  like  trees 
ilaimi  the  pampas  and  the  western 
CmKl^re  characteiiied  by  beautiful  araii- 
r  beechaa  and  oaks,  the  potato  and  the 
^kafi^  loo^  we  aro  reminded  of  Europe 
laiia  mIrodQced  to  cnltivAtion:  the  viue, 
t  cvaiige;  bemp,  fiox,  and  toliocco;  maize?, 
id  wm^  Tbe  southern  limit  of  the  perio- 
m  wmAm  as  far  as  l&U  48 '  8.,  when  tho 
ponlilPi  of  59*  Fahr.  in  the  warmetit  and 
in  tbe  ooldeet  month  still  favours  the 
'  European  cereal^  and  on  Kheltered  spots 
il  ooaafe  ibe  growth  even  of  tbe  vine  and 
finiila,  Tbe  sone  reaching  to  the  south 
el  Ametiea  sbowa  oomparatiirelT  little  dif- 
iween  the  warmest  and  the  coldest  month, 
tefppemtnre  of  the  one  being  41**  Fahr. 
Fjihr.;  bat  the  low  degree  of 
5  a  sadden  change  in  the  form 
wi».  wLucti  liuw  presents  only  a  few  trees, 
icli  and  bircb,  and  an  extraorainary  abnnd- 
loaawcnd  fenta  As  in  passing  from  the 
» Ibe  pole  the  rv^non  of  the  vegetsble  world 
dactlaw^  to  in  dimbing  from  the  tropical 
Ibe  ioe^vered  mountain  Hummlts  three 
attmalaa  have  been  distinguinbed  by  the 
Titnm  ealwnUf  UmpiadOf  and  fria.  Of 
immtadm  aKtends  over  thoce  healthy  and 
MHM  wbere  a  kind  of  perpetual  spring 
■no  green  pastures  and  noble  forest^ trees 
luiited  svith  the  fantastical  and  gigantic 
die  tfiypica. 

f.^lt  America,  in  respect  of  tbe  develop- 
ilable  Ufe^  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
^be  ^obe,  it  cannot  advance  the  same 
rapael  of  tbe  animal  world,  though  it 
iitatitltJ  thai  bare  loo  it  bos  its  own 
MtiiWL  Tbe  American  jaguar  and  congar, 
biat«  not  the  majesty  of  the  Ajiatic  tiger 
Uoaa  Bon;  the  tapir  Is  only  a  very  bumble 
•lir*  of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus, 
Ua&a  faUa  far  short  of  tbe  comeL  Still 
haa  many  animals  %vhich  >>eli>ng  only  to 
W  osm  apedes  of  beaxv  and  deer,  of  l^tsons 
It  OSCB,  ftittitrela  and  sabluo,  inhabit  the 


arctic  pliuna.  To  it  also  belong  tbe  Virginian  stag, 
the  wild  sheep  of  California,  the  opossum,  the  racoon, 
the  prairie  and  the  Newfoundland  dog.  Character- 
istic of  Central  and  South  America  are  sloths,  ant* 
eaters,  and  armadillos,  the  condor  djnong  the  heij|hta 
of  the  Andes,  the  most  beautiful  parrots  as  weU  oa 
peculiar  monkeys  in  tbe  woods,  the  humndng-Urd 
with  its  rich  metallic  plumose,  tbe  rattlesnake,  the 
alLigator  or  cayman  on  the  banks  of  the  streoma, 
the  electriod  eel  in  tbe  tropical  waters,  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  on  the  wide  plains,  and  sea  fowl  in  such 
numbers  on  the  wustem  coast  as  to  have  furnished 
large  deposits  of  guano,  to  which  some  of  the  richest 
conntries  of  Europe  are  indebted  for  the  means  of 
extending  and  largely  increasing  the  produce  of  their 
agriculture. 

Miner(iio0jf.--To  no  part  of  the  world  has  nature 
been  more  lavish  in  dispensing  mineral  treasures. 
No  other  regions  ore  so  rich  in  stiver,  and  few  ore  so 
rich  in  gold,  aa  some  of  the  weetom  portions  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  mountain  districts  of  the  equa> 
tor ;  or  in  diamonds  and  jiredous  stones,  as  Brazil, 
New  Granada,  Chill,  and  Peru ;  or  in  lead,  copper, 
and  coal,  as  the  United  Statea. 

Poptilaiian, — The  origin  of  the  indlg«?n(nt8  {xjpu* 
lation  of  America  cannot  now  be  traced.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  roan  was  in  existeooo  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Human 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  conglomerate  in  the 
coral  reef  of  Florida,  which  is  estimated  to  be  10,000 
yeoni  old;  more  astounding  still,  the  skeleton  dug  up 
by  l>r.  Dowler  from  beneath  four  buried  foreeta  in 
the  Mississippi  delta,  near  New  Orleans,  is  suppoaed 
to  have  lain  there  for  £0»000  years.  Human  skeletons 
and  fossilized  bones,  tog^ether  with  articlee  made  by 
man,  have  also  been  found  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
California,  in  the  volcanic  dei>oait3  on  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  and  dsewht^re,  all  under  conditioas  indica- 
tive of  remote  antiquity.  When  the  Europeaua  first 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  New  World  they 
found  a  population  presenting  man  under  many 
aspects  and  aodety  in  various  stages,  from  the  semi- 
civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  brutal  abase- 
meut  of  savage  life;  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
continent  they  came  into  contact  with  the  dwarfed 
Eaqoimanx;  at  the  extreme  south  with  the  gigantic 
Patagoniaas;  tbe  variety  of  complexion  embraced 
almoat  every  hue  met  with  elsewhere  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  except  the  ooal- black  nej;^.  (See  IxDMJfB, 
Am£bica27.)  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  America 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Kuroj^eans  of 
all  nations  have  crowded  into  it;  and  the  compara- 
tively feeble  native  races,  partly  in  oonaeqoence  of 
the  barbarous  treatment  bo  which  they  hare  been 
submitted,  and  partly  as  the  necessary  result  of  a 
higher  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  lower  civili- 
zation, have  rapidly  diniinijihed,  or  lost  their  distinc- 
tive features  by  intcnnixtures  with  whites,  and  also 
with  negroes  brought  from  Africa  to  work  as  slaveei 
These  mixed  races  the  Spaniards  distinguish  by  a 
variety  of  names,  as  Mestizos,  Mulattoes,  Zomboe, 
&a,  while  the  native  descendants  of  Euto^ieaii  parents 
are  called  Creolea  The  total  population  of  the  New 
World  is  estimated  in  B*ihm  and  Woirn^^r's  llcvolk- 
erong  der  Erd©  for  1S78  at  ^G,^ 0,000,  of  whith 
perhaps  60,000,000  are  whites,  17,000,000  mixed 
races,  t2,OtJO,000  negroes,  and  d,oO(i,uou  Indiaaft 

VivUUtaiofi,—T\iii  indigenous  civiHxatlon  spread 
nmultaneously  from  three  central  (toints— the  lofty 
ploina  of  Pern,  Cundinamaroa,  and  Moxioa  The 
Feravians  under  their  prineea  and  higb'priests,^  the 
Incas  or  sons  of  the  sun,  were  trained  by  the  lonna 
of  the  mild  religion  of  Moneo  ( 'apoc  into  a  peaceaUe 
bat  effeminate  pe^'ple.  Thu  Toltecs  and  AJttcos  of 
the  high  land  of  Anahuac  Here  ruled  in  a  more 
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jwiUtic  And  w&rlike  spirit  by  the  Cadquet;  while  in 
the  centre,  betwixt  Peru  and  Mexic<i,  the  Mniscas  in 
Cunrliiiaraarca  had  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  lie&d. 
All  of  them,  from  Lake  Titlcacft  to  Mexico,  lymcthml 
iiLrri culture,  mechanical  trotles  and  art^,  and  hiive  left 
behind  tliem  remainA  of  a  peculiar  civiliznti<»n.     On 

Itbe  Isthmua  of  Panania  savage  and  warlike  tribes 
plncod  themselveg  between  the  theatres  of  civiliza- 
tion: while  in  the  tem|>erate  zones  of  the  AndeA|  at 
the-ir  northern  and  nuuthern  extreiuitiea,  the  more 
cultivated  races  gTanhiAlly  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  wild  hordes  of  the  low-lying  plains.  SouthwanU, 
in  the  alpine  valleys  of  Chili,  dwelt^  and  etill  dwell, 
the  warlike  and  hospitAble  Araucaniana,  eug^ed  in 
tk^icnlture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle;  north war^Ia,  on 
the  hi;a:b  plateauB  of  Oregon,  were,  and  even  now  are, 
settled  tribes,  who  live  indeed  by  hantingand  lj»hin^, 
but  have  regular  government  and  ii  largely  derelujie*! 
knguage,  work  iu  cop{>er  and  iron,  and  show  many 
traoea  of  having  once  been  still  more  civilized.  The 
sullen,  cold,  taciturn,  and  apathetic  races  of  nncivi- 
tized  Indians  inhabit  the  low  lying  plains  and  the 
lower  highlands*  These  roam  over  wide  spacen  as 
hunters  and  fishers,  but  are  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  reetricted  In  their  limits  as  dviliza- 
tiua  advances.  Since  the  beginnings  of  the  si.^^teenth 
century  the  ethnographic  condition  of  America  has 
essentially  changed.  \Vhik'  the  Eumpeans  advanced 
as  conquerors  and  ooloniHt^,  the  native  races  declined 
or  sunk  altogether.  At  a  hiter  p>eriod  negroes  were 
introduced  as  slaves.  The  Spaniards  and  iVirtug^eee 
made  themselves  mafitei-a  of  South  America  and 
Mexico;  the  French  and  Britijiib  of  North  America, 
though  the  French  were  4kion  obliged  to  quit  the  field* 
llie  Russians  made  good  their  footing  on  the  extreme 
north-west  The  Antilka  were  a  common  soil  for  six 
European  nations  and  a  race  of  negro^  and  Guiana 
became  a  ctdonial  land  for  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Hc»llandK  The  8f>anish  peninsula  and  liritaln 
have  been  the  instruments  tfJ  make  of  America  a  new 
Europe,  to  subjugate  it,  t(x  dvilixe  it,  and  to  convert 
it  to  Chrifttianity.  The  Spatdarda  tcmk  possession 
of  the  highland«  and  already  civilized  districts  of 
America:  but  not  being  ablu  to  drive  out  or  exter- 
minate the  Inhabitants  whom  they  found  there, 
they  established  themselves  among  them,  and  made 
the  natives  their  labourem  and  subjects.  The  Por- 
tuguese in  the  stjuth,  and  the  British  In  the  north, 

[  colonized  the  eixai  uoAst.  Central  America  and  the 
west  of  South  America  wa»  occupied  in  common  by 
European  and  indigenous  inhabitants.  Its  eastern 
coast  regions,  between  lat.  35  N,  and  35®  a.,  became 
European  countries  with  slaves,  negroes  being  iu- 
troduoed  from  Africa^  and  on  either  side  of  these 
parallels  Eurof>ean  lands  without  slaves.    The  Euro- 

I  pcanized  portion  of  America  thus  presents  three 
caster — Europeans,  natives,  and  l>lacks,  'l'h«ir  colour 
distiuguisihes  them,  but  the  other  lines  of  separation 
are  not  all  equally  diifinite.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese easily  amalgamated  with  the  natives;  the  Anglo- 
American,  on  the  contrary,  kee|?s  strictly  aloof  from 
them;  and  in  the  AntiUe^^i,  though  white  and  black 
unite,  they  by  no  roeauii  incorporate.  The  influence 
of  the  white  in  settling  the  condition  of  society  is 
decisive,  since  his  superiority  of  intellect  gives  him 
an  acknowledge<l  asceud^'Lnt  over  the  li*ftless  native, 
the  simple  and  thoughtless  negro,  and  the  euterpris- 
ing  and  active  mulutto,  and  gradually  assimilates 
(hem  to  his  model  of  civi]i;!^atiou. 

Political   Diiiaimis. — The   independent   states   of 
America  are  all  republican  in  form  of  government^ 

[  untb  the  single  exception  of  ErazlL     The  so-called 

"'Empire'  of  Hayti,  under  Soultnjque,  lasted  only  from 
I'^f/O  to  1859;  The  different  indeprn^lent  states  are 
Stt  follows:— In  NoHTU  AAitiiiCA—l,  The  United 


States;  2,  Mexico:  S,  Nioan^QA;  4.  Rna^uiKij 
5.  Guatemala:  f$.  Costa  Hica;  7.  San  Sialvail«r.  1* 
the  WcsjT  Indies — 8.  Hayti;  9,  Sao  Dorainjfo,  la 
South  Ajierica— 10.  Venezuela;  11.  C<4ooiJii; 
12,  Peru;  13.  Ecuador;  IC  Bolivia;  15.  Arsvatai 
Confederation  <La  Plata);  16,  Uragnay;  17.  Ite> 
guay;  18.  Chili;  IM.  Brazil;  20.  The  tetiitofx of  Pi«a» 
gonia.  In  North  America  the  European  coloiJM 
are :  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  includmg  tfa«  fco- 
vinoes  of  Ontario,  Quebec^  Nova  Scotia^  New  Bilsa> 
wick,  Manitoba  (formerly  Hudson's  Bay  Tenilsf 
or  Prince  Eupert's  Land),  British  Ck)lamb«a»  M 
Prince  Edward  Island;  Newfoundland;  and  1^ 
Bermudas,  all  belonging  to  Britain;  itreailiB^ 
belonging  to  Denmark;  and  St.  Pierre  a^  3li^ 
Ion  to  Franco.  The  Win^^^T  Indian  IsLAiini  om^ 
prise  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  San  Df^niap^ 
the  British  possessions  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad.  B^ 
badoes,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Toba^,  St  Im^ 
Antigua,  M<mtserrat,  StCliristopheT,  AngoUkt  N«iIl 
the  Virgin  Inlands,  Dominica^  the  BalitMnan  wk 
Turk's  Island;  the  French  poenesRioii*  of  l««aAlp 
loupe  and  dei>endencies  (including  St  BartholaiDev'ti 
Martinique,  the  north  pail  of  the  islrtnd  of  St.  M  irtiVr 
the  Hutch  po3«e?««ions,  the  south  ^. 
Curaijtaoand  its  dependencies;  th^ 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's.  In 
liritish  possess  the  Falkland    1 

Guiana,  the  remaining  portiona  ui    „, 

by  the  French  and  Dutch. 

Z>i#cwrcry.— The  merit  of  first  unlocking'  ike  As*- 
ric&n  continent  to  moflem  Eur^ipc  belongs  Id  <!• 
Genoese  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  after  a  to^f^il 
discovery  as  danu^erouK  oj  it  was  fortunate,  diicovm^ 
in  October,  141)'2,  Guauahani,  nue  i»f  the  Biliiiia^ 
and  named  it  San  Salvador.  It  is  certain,  bowfwr, 
that  Europeans  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  siidflt 
ages,  and  on  different  occasions,  di$c(tvi?red  the  hsi^ 
ricaD  coasts.  Northmen  proceeding  from  loeisnd  il^ 
covered  the  north  polar  land  of  Greenhmd  tis 
Icelander  Bjrime  Hcrjulfson,  in  98*J,  got  ■  flinfit 
of  the  coanti^j  of  Massachusetts  aad  Khode  Vdtmf 
which  in  the  year  lUOO  were  visited  by  I^  ttl 
Lucky,  and  named  by  hira  V inland.  In  18*?  ^ 
1390  Niccfdo  and  Antonio  Zeni  undertook  tuj^ 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  aad  were  wrtokcd  «i 
Frieslanda,  proh«hly  the  Faroe  Islands;  tlursi^ 
they  saw  a  part  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  AflMM% 
probably  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  uained  Dfo^ 
These  tliscoveries,  however,  had  no  in^oeitce  an  ^ 
enterprise  of  Columbus,  and  cannot  detawi  itt  lit 
least  fn>m  hia  merit;  they  were  forgotten*  sm)  lii 
never  l>een  mo^le  known  to  the  inhabitanti  t'l  lis 
south  of  EuRtpe.  Though  Columbus  waa  ths  6rtl<l 
his  time  who  s&t  foot  on  the  New  Worbi,  it  his  iste 
its  name  not  frL>m  him,  but  from  Amerigo  Vfspflit 
(fcseo  AJtfiUiCCii  Vj«Ptoir  s.)  The  mainland  wti  fin* 
seen  in  1407  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  wbr)  nailod  undtf 
the  patronage  of  Henry  VLL  of  I-^laDiL  9si 
NoHTH  A II ERICA  and  South  Amrrjca. 

AMERICAN  ANTlQUITlEa  The  anti*piili» 
of  America  present  a  study  of  great  interesk  fnB 
many  points  of  view.  In  particular  tbcT  sfturf 
evidence  of  the  existence  in  b*ng  part  w^  d  1 
nunif roiui  jKJpulutiou  spread  over  a  widdy  ettrtdii 
reLTiou  of  the  northern  and  s^mthem  contuaeoti^  sit 
witli  a  civili^ition  vanping  in  degree  but  distisi^iib*^ 
tliroogliout  by  common  characteristics.  The  fifl* 
imjuiry  which  natunilly  suggests  itself  is  in  PFpd 
to  the  antiquity  on  the  New  Continent  of  una  laa^ 
self,  but  in  regard  to  this  no  satiafactonr  cvidiBsa 
has  been  reached.  Human  remains  have  beiBfiMB' 
along  with  those  of  extinct  mammals^  anil  ia  ft^ 
vncat  formations  indicatiug  an  antiquitv  ezteliiliiif  f*^ 
beyond  any  authentic  historical  recorda  elthsr  flf  (^ 
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{lew  World;  bat  the  dnnimsifrDoes  luive 
I  or  less  equivocal,  and,  in  pHrtictllM*, 
baTS  been  foaod,  such  as  those  of  {xittery, 
I  the  exiitence  not  only  of  humaii  ftociety 
rOiasalioQ  at  tbeae  reiDote  epochg.  It  wouIeI 
dble  to  dkcoK  rach  evidence  bare,  tbe  luiti- 
fith  which  wtt  hftTe  vpeciAlly  to  deal  bemg- 
wkam  of  humaii  indostry  which,  fn>m  their 
Ationiy  afford  iome  direct  internal  evidence 
1  lustorj.  Ill  respect  to  time,  tbc^e  iwtiqui- 
li  ivoperlj  be  divided  id  to  two  or  thr^t  sec- 

p«rinfl%  xuuuely,  a  hiBtorical  and  a  non- 
i  period*  tbe  first  embfadng  tbcee  remains 
rirliich  tbcra  ia  authentic  external  historical 
mn;  tha  latter  regarding^  which  there  ia  no 
i  iiilormatkm  of  an  external  kind,  and  which 
kj  be  divided  into  two  Bections,  those  reg&rd- 
b  tbere  are  circnm  titan tial  and  apparently 
1  tradttiona,  and  tboee  regarding  which  there 
aditione  thai  have  any  appearance  of  being 
L  Tba  mateiiala  for  effecting  such  a  daasi- 
imw%  bovevar,  been  greatly  ditniniahed  by 
las  oonduet  of  tbe  early  oonquesrors,  and 
a  yet  to  be  done  before  what  remains  of 
k  be  fully  utilized.     The  early  conquerora  of 

tbe  Spainarda  in  particular,  actuated  by  a 
vkieh  bad  aa  little  regard  to  acience  aa  to 
Ft  earned  on  a  war  of  extermination  not  only 
bba  nadTea  themaelTea  who  retained  their 
o&ce,  but  agatxiit  erery  aymbol  of  their 
Fcatineaa,  aiming  at  the  complete  degradation 
iftive  raoea  and  their  reduction  to  the  most 
ivery,  and  in  aome  caaea  altogether  effecting 
tiKtioo.  Thus  two  things  were  lost  of  the 
impoftaDoe  to  acience^  historical  moDnmenta 
Mnut  living  te&tiniony ;  for  it  waa  not  among 
aded  and  aubjagated  remidna  of  tbe  andent 
tbait  anthentie  history  or  genuine  national 
a  were  to  be  looked  fur. 
BSitral  region  between  the  two  continenta, 
tg  tbe  table- lands  formed  by  the  mountain 
if  both,  particularly  by  the  range  of  the  An  dea, 
a  moderate  temperature  ia  preserved,  wai*  the 
,  aaal  of  ancient  Amencan  dvilixatioUj  and 
hia  ivgioo,  exteoding  frotn  about  zy  n.  to 
iL,  the  mo«t  important  remains  are  found. 
lorthem  part  of  this  region  the  remains  to 
1M  highest  antiquity  iit  ascribed  have  been 
ad  from  this  region  civilization  appears  to 
I  teoeded;  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no 
D  tmditioci,  and  no  probability  that  any 
urn  aihall  ever  be  acquired,  external  to  the 
llwBiaelTea.  Tbe  Indiana,  who  know  nothing 
wrmaina^  aintply  ascribe  them  to  aupematural 

La  the  region  now  referred  to,  the  bosina  of 
aaatpipi,  Ohio,  and  Miaaouri,  the  remaina  con* 
fly  of  earthworkaj  and  though  the  extent, 
.ff  and  variety  of  these  works  place  them 
e  tbe  reach  and  even  the  coucepUou  of  any 
Hbes  known  to  have  inhabited  these  regiona 
i  arrival  ai  Europeana,  there  are  not  wanting 
ika  of  oomtectioin  between  these  worki  ana 
I  of  the  Utar  inhabitants.  The 
by  theae  works,  aa  ia  evi- 
■E  Ihclr  nature,  were  thcee  of  defence,  of 
%  lad  of  vronhip.  There  ia  ample  evid^ce 
XD  fVnicb  and  English  aouroea  that  tbe 

WOTe  in  the  habit  of  making  earth-work 
Jooa,  and  the  ancient  works  have  been  par^ 
ad  by  Uiem  for  both  of  the  other  objects. 
asat  fortificationa  are  f^ftmd  in  positions  of 
TSfttage,  on  hills,  on  pcuinaulas,  xmd  on  the 
t  rivera.  They  inclose  considerable  areaa, 
oonded  by  an  exterior  ditch,  the  ramparta 
^teaed  of  mingled  earth  and  stonea,  are  often 


of  great  extent  in  proportion  it)  tho  area  biolosed, 
and  ahow  a  clear  concc^ptiuu  of  the  eh-'mentary  prin* 
ciplea  of  fortification.  They  arw  always  BUpjdiod 
either  naturally  or  artiBcially  with  water,  and  give 
other  iudicatioTia  of  having  l>een  provided  for  a  wis^e. 
Fort  HiU,  on  the  Little  iliaini  iu  t  Jhio,  hoii  au  em- 
baukment  of  ibis  kind,  with  a  line  of  circmuval lotion 
4  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
height,  inclotsing  an  area  of  aevend  hundred  acreH. 
A  large  olaaa  of  forte  consist  of  several  lines  of 
embaiucment  drawn  acroea  tbe  neck  of  a  peuinsuliv 
Borrows  and  tumuli  contalniDg  human  bon^,  and 
which  1>oar  indications  of  having  been  used  both  as 
places  of  sepulture  and  &a  temples,  are  al^o  nomerotta. 
'Hiey  are  in  exact  geometrical  forma — cirt'les,  squarea, 
parallelograms,  or  combined  figurta  They  vary  much 
m  aixG,  tbe  amaller  apparently  having  been  used  as 
tomba,  the  larger  aa  temples*  It  is  rarely  that  more 
than  one  skeleton  has  been  found  in  each  inotin^l, 
unless  where  they  have  been  used  as  burying-place^i 
by  the  later  Indiana.  A  mound  on  tht^  plain  of 
Cabokla  in  Illiiioia,  opposite  the  city  of  SL  Louis,  is 
700  feet  long,  600  broad,  and  DO  fee't  high.  Another 
cksa  of  earth  mounds  represent  gigantic  animal  forms 
in  bas-relief  on  the  ground.  Due  is  a  man  with  two 
heads,  the  body  50  feet  long  and  25  feet  brrmd  across 
tho  breast;  another  represents  a  serpent  1000  feet  in 
length,  with  graceful  curves,  trebly  coileil  tail,  and 
open  jaws,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  object  of  oval 
form,  represented  by  an  embankment  4  feet  high,  with 
transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  I(>0  and  80 
feet  respectively.  The  embankment  oonsti tilting  the 
efhgy  of  the  serpent  is  upwania  of  5  feet  high  and 
30  feet  broad  at  the  base  in  the  in  id  die  of  tbe  body, 
Theae  animal  forma  are  sup[)OHed  to  be  symbolicnlly 
connected  with  objecta  of  womhip.  They  have  Injeo 
mostly  found  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Bej»ideH  the 
vast  dimensions  of  many  of  the»e  earth-work  struc- 
turea,  and  their  elaborate  and  skilful  workmanship, 
another  circumatauoe  very  diHicidt  to  account  for  b 
their  immenae  number.  Upwards  of  10,000  have 
been  coujited  in  the  state  of  (Jldo  alone.  From  geo- 
logical changes,  and  from  tbe  state  of  the  human 
skeletons  found  iu  them,  it  baa  been  conjectured  that 
these  remains  cannot  be  leaa  than  2000  years  old. 
The  nature  of  mimy  of  theae  worka  indicates  that 
wars  were  earned  on  among  thotte  who  coniitnietefl 
them^  whOe  their  extent  and  elaborateness  attest 
the  existence  of  a  large  population^  and  com^equently 
a  settled  agricultural  condition  of  society,  either 
divided  into  hostile  atatea  or  with  nomadic  foes  Hiif- 
ficiently  powerful  to  give  aerioua  annoyanceb  Among 
the  remiuna  too  are  aome  which,  together  with  the 
arts  of  civilization,  indicate  a  ceit&in  amount  o# 
commerce,  such  aa  carvings  of  atone,  elegant  deslgna 
in  pottery,  ornaments  in  metal,  mica,  aheUa,  and  other 
materiala  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  Lake  Superior  to  Mexico.  What  became 
of  the  people  by  whom  theae  works  were  executed 
is  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Iiidiaiia  of  the  same  regiona  are  even  their 
descendants,  althoo^  in  a  long  period  of  declining 
civiiisuLtion  their  traditions  may  have  been  loet. 
They  can  hardly  have  been  exterminated  by  a  people 
inferior  in  numbera  and  civilization  to  themaelvea, 
though  a  feeble  tradition  of  the  Iroquois  pointe  in 
this  direction.  They  may  have  been  weakened  by 
intestine  feuda  and  by  migration  south  wartls,  and 
may  ultimately  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians^ 
if  theae  ore  not  their  degenerate  deecendant«i. 

The  monuments  of  Mexico  (See  PL  CXXV.,  and 
article  Mexico  —Antiquities),  Central  America,  and 
Peru  arc  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  civiliaatlon, 
approach  nearer  to  the  hiatoriad  period,  and  make 
the  loss  of   authentic  information  more  aeverely 
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felt  Gi^at  uumljcrB  of  tbe»e  have,  as  already 
mentioned^  been  destroyed,  and  numerous  facts  Uliia- 
trate  how  rapidlj  the  memory  of  what  has  be«D 
lost  has  faded.  Forty -four  towna  were  dlaoovered 
by  Stephen  in  Central  America,  buried  in  almost 
impenetrable  forests.  All  these  towns  are  withiis  the 
historic  period,  and  of  many  the  names  and  dates  of 
the  founders  have  been  pret^rved.  The  fort-like 
erec&toiu  called  ca9ft8  fjramhtj  which  have  been 
MBumed  as  moDument!)  of  indefinite  antiquity,  were 
•een  in  nie  by  Coronado  in  1510,  and  several  of  the 
town*  where  the  moat  celebrated  ruiuH  are  fotrnd^  as 
( 'holula,  Uxmal,  Chichen,  Qniche,  and  Paobacomac, 
are  known  to  have  been  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  Yet  there  are  here  also  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  auccesaive  stages  of  civilization,  and  per- 
haps of  different  races.  The  Mexican  annals  con- 
tained in  picture  writing  supply  some  Taluablo  infor- 
mation on  the  movements  of  the  American  popula- 
tions^ but  their  authenticity  and  accuracy  are  not 
unquestioned.  In  Peru  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  roads 
of  elaborate  conittruction  have  been  found;  but  the 
principal  remains  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Centnd 
America  conpist  of  the  temples.  The  descriptions 
^iven  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  ^leiican  and 
Peruvian  temples  are  in  the  highest  degfree  magnifi- 
cent. The  number  of  theae  edifices  aUo  appears  to 
have  been  very  great  In  the  city  of  Mejdco  nine 
great  temples  of  the  finrt  magnitude  and  2000  smaller 
ones  dedicated  to  as  many  idols  are  mentioned,  and 
in  tbe  whole  empire  40,000  is  the  number  estimated 
by  Torquemada,  while  Ciavigero  places  it  much 
higher,  Peru  wsua  not  less  magnificent  in  ibi  devo- 
tiouB,  tbe  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  being  of  peculiar 
spleudour.  The  Peruvian  temples  were  g*iner»Uy 
built  on  elevations,  surrounded  with  four  circular 
embankmcnta  of  earth,  rising  one  above  the  other. 
In  Central  j^^merica  and  Mexico  the  form  of  the 
temples  was  generally  pyramid&L  They  are  kno^n  as 
t^oaiUiSf  and  their  general  plan  of  structure  is  described 
under  t^at  term.  Besides  being  raised  on  elevated 
platfonziB  formed  of  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  when 
they  consist  of  more  than  one  story  the  higher 
itodes  are  usually  less  in  area  than  the  lower,  pre- 
serving the  form  of  a  pyramid  in  stagea.  They  are 
usually  of  impodng  dimensions, tbe  platf  oirm  com  monly 
containing  a  series  of  buiidiuL's,  some  of  greater,  others 
of  less  size.  They  are  most  frequently  only  one  story 
in  height,  the  chambers  arranged  in  two  paraHel  rows 
lighted  by  doors  instead  of  windows,  and  the  inner  row 
only  lighted  fr^im  the  outer,  yet  a^lomed  with  rich 
aculpturea  and  gaily  painted  The  temple  at  Uxmal 
contains  eleven  chambers  in  each  row,  the  vooh  uro 
Buppoited  on  bearers  of  hard  wood,  while  those  at 
PaXeuqoe  and  Copan  are  formed  of  arched  stone.  The 
temple  of  Palenque  is  200  feet  by  180  and  *25  high. 
That  at  Uxmal  is  322  feet  long,  and  is  ascended 
from  the  second  to  the  third  terrace  (19  feet)  by  well 
made  steps  ISO  feet  wide.  Buildings  similar  in 
character  are  found  in  Mexico,  Houdunis,  Cbiapas, 
and  YncataDi  and  numeniu^  hieroglyphics  are  found 
in  them,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  theao  districts  bad  formerly  the  same  written 
language.  At  Copon  in  Honduras^  where  the  prin- 
cipal temple  and  subordinate  buildings  are  contained 
within  a  sacred  inclosure,  the  skull  of  a  quadm- 
manous  animal  is  carved  repeatedly  in  high  relief  on 
the  walls.  Numerous  well  executed  statues,  as  well 
as  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture  in  relief,  occur  in  other 
bmldingSy  and  at  Copan  there  are  also  several  sculp* 
tured  obelisks.  At  Ohiohen  a  space  of  274  feet 
long  and  30  wide  is  inclosed  by  walls  30  feet  thick. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  some  public 
games.  There  is  a  curious  pc^iliarity  about  some 
of  these  boUdings^  that  they  appear  to  have  been 


originally  eonstiucted  with  doon»  and  inti 
walled  np  aa  soon  as  finished.     There  T 
gnlar  ocmrt  at  Uxmal,  called  the  &da  de  las  3 
which  haa  been  paved  entirely  with  arved  1  _ 
of  tortoises  in  denu-relief.      It  ia  cakrulatfldi 
it  consisted  originally  of  43,660  carved  j 

The  similarity,  or  rather  idcEntity,  of  art  in  I 
and  New  World  will  probaUj  appear  to  ma 
sons,  as  it  did  to  Humboldt^  the  most  atrildng  c 
stanoe  in  connectiou  with  these  monirmimta 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  with  i 
the  origin  of  the  American  TBces  we  shall  noil 
discutt. 

AMERICANISM,  a  t^rm,  phrase,  or  ( 
tion  of  sentences  peculiar  to  the  inhahitaiits  < 
United  States.    Americaniama  aie  of  '     * 
namely:    L   New  wordsi  W0  camtut, 
2.  Old  English  words  with  new  meanings  ai  I 
the  houses  or  land  between  fonr  «t]  '      ~ 

Mectionf  a  square  mile  of  land;  tt4n%  aa  in  book'4 
a  bookseller's  shop.    8,  Words  formerly  \ 
England, now  adopted  in  general  American  nse^a 
for  wither.    4.  Words  which  have  retained  in  J 
tbe  meaning  which  they  hai-e  lost  for  c 
in  England,  as  sklr^  which  is  the  ordinafj  i 
being  ill,  while  in  England  it  usually  i 
the  stomach.     The  following  is  a  lit  «l  the  1 
noteworthy  Americanisms  found  in  booka  I 
papers,  and  frequently  used  in  the  oo 
well-educated  persons. 

Advantofftt  vmed  as  a  vsrb  InstflBd  of  fwoAt. 

Ambition,  uaed  as  a  verb  Instead  of  aspire. 

Arwnd  or  rtmnd^  about  or  near.  To  kamg  mmmi  h  le 
loiter  about  a  plsos. 

BaekitoodM  or  baek  MUlemmta,  tbe  psiTtially  olousd 
ragions  in  tbe  wostsm  statca, 

Bad^  very  much.  An  Americsxi  wsats  to  MS  joi 
bai^;  an  EnglLihmait  would  like  ^taj  nradi  to  tsi 

Balance,  th«Te]iifiiud«rof aojtbJng;  si,  'sgnstvam 
gtit  into  the  tbestra;  th«  batAaos  badl  to  nnita 
out/ 

J^,  an  sj^emblBfe  of  penoos,  feneiaUj 
unite  thoir  labotus  fbr  tbe  beiisAt  of  an 
Iktnlly,  or  to  carry  oat  s  Joint  aclMniia 
ooo«ijons  wben  tbe  solghboms  «a«iiibls  ta 
or  to  cat  th«m  up  for  dryjjig;  huitmff-lmmt  ^ 
com,  ars  bold  tu  bums,  sad  give  oooMioB  to 
licking  among  tbe  young  folka;  quitiimg^Ma  i 
of  yoiiug  i^omcE  who    aaaemble  nNmd  Qie  I 
frieiid'B  bed^ulH,  and  aooomplitb  more  la  oei 
than  a  ungle  penon  could  do  in  weeka    fissii 
freabmenu  help  to  remder  tb«  m«ttllt)g  man 
Spdlinff-bttf  a  tmblio  or  private  m««tioc  got  vptvi 
petition  in  epeUiug.    Public  epeUing-beei  I 
formAilj  elected  obainDML,  esuaiiMrs  and 
pri&M  are  fjwqaentlj  gtvon  to  tbe  saoosasAtl  ooai] 

BioM,  to  cat  a  piece  out  of  the  aide  of  tivaft  ia  a  te^ii 
snob  a  di&t&nM  from  ea<di  other  that  the  t/t'dlig  >> 
eajiJy  dijK.'OTer  them,  and  thus  Cotlow  tbe  etraigM  ptl^ 

Bogvs,  f*l««^  ooonterlkiii. 

J?f«M,  an  amployer  or  saperlntandent  of  bdbowma. 

Brtal'dovn,  a  riotous  dance,  aepeciallj  of  Use  n^gs*  IfaA 

Bv^:  in  Bome  parte  of  Amsriea  eoleopt«>tyQa  inaBSto  pav 
ally  are  called  bugs,  just  se  in  Sn^Iaad  liiey  siv  mUd 
beetles. 

Bultjf,  ibie^  capital,  as  a  bnllj  bone,  plialitfa,  k^  JMF 
/w  ymt  meant  you  baT<j  dona  Tciy  welJ, 

Munkum  or  bvmcombt,  talk  for  talklngf  •  Mk«^  sad  Is  fs  te 
llat«d  style. 

Oaleulatf,  to  ioppoaei,  to  t>elJeTe,  to  think. 

Calico,  in  America,  pHuted  mualln  goods;  la  Bs^tai 
plain  or  printed  ootton  olofli  geueraUy. 

Oamp-fiifetUff^  a  meeting  held  in  the  Holds  m  wood  t^  n^ 
Ugiotu  parpoMB,  and  where  the  IssMirabisipt 
remaju  several  dajs. 

Cktfu  breaks  a  thicket  of  caaaa. 

Car.    In  Amerioa  tbe  oarriagoi  and  wttgam  t 
a  raUnaj  train  an  called  the  jrwafyw  a 
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ta  ^mr%,  laif^  mn,  md  frripht  tort.  Tli«  Bug - 
V  »a  or  Iftkot  the  tndn  to  a  oacMn 
to  Aaniittii  ukat  or  foM  bj  tlw  c«nk 
ipv,  ft  Saviljr  poUiieftl  mdrtuUiXK  who  triM  to  g«t 
vm  or  p0w«r  tej  flstiofliig  or  noairiing  th«  ntgrooi 
BCft««a  to  giive  btm  (btir  voUiA. 
mmU^  of  tbe  loftdliK  poUttaivM  of  » 
KpcB  tlw  plMw  to  b»  punrood  In  «i  •p' 

i»  bo  ft :  to  1m  ft  iTftRiliig. 

Iio;  lo  brook  down^  to  fiul,  to  ooknowlodlg*  ooo^ii 

ft  giBftt  distftnoe.  a  good  deaJ. 

dlonmifitttd:    catavamptmstif   or 
wpNmmalf  dkawtA  mp^  Oiofoiigbl/  bofttcn. 
■bett  tbiek  plooo  of  wood  or  any  oihor  iii»t«rUL 
l9,  meoDft  oot  to  be  ftt  aU 


obUguig. 

■ado  of  wins,  aagiftT,  lemoD,  and  ponndod 
~  tbniqgb  a  ^mw  or  othor  tnb*,  aa  ibonT" 


drink  made  of  bmkl7  or  gin  niLixwt 

Pi,  aM  ft  fW7  littlo  water. 
km,9t*ri^  itwlMni,aBoeoiatonof  whtehaiknner 
Ihi  iiMiiiof  Ilia  arigbbovtbood  to  bia  plaee  to 
to  Ift  altfpfitihff  tbe  fauke  tnm  bie  Indian-ooirii. 
a  poedtlar  kiod  of  wMp  made  of  twisted  etripi  of 

la.  to  cow  hide  is  to  flog  with  tbii  wlijfi. 

laatt  ffeoror  brook;  not  ea  is  BngUnd  a  email  aim 

Bwa  of  ef  wwdingly. 
«vj  ina.  eKoaUent. 
■dpr  mlqiraDSDdatioii  of  oimo;  a  damti  «iiff  It 

MBjOMfdlOW. 

la  gal  ooW^  danda-  ravtd^  to  have  oiw'e  dander  v^, 

wn  Immi  worked  tato  a  p&ieSosL 

irfi/  peo^  «lM>  dnnk  at  a  bur,  ride  by  rail  or  am- 

UtfnA  hf  iilewriinr.  or  onler  the  thmtre,  wlihont 

I,  aia  callod  dead  beade;  tiioee  ootieiBi  chlrfly  of  the 

f  and  fAeantboat  etnplojr^  aditon  and  Ti<i}iorU'n 

wpwiwia.  and  a  fftTonnd  tew  ot  the  general  public, 

B  MMaibtfial  Bkaaa^er  pote  on  hie  fwe  lUv 

M^rlteltpoaiiblat 

<  bi  or  iMo  tbe  BTow  Bagklid  Stalee.    A  domt. 

bftHew- 


biipii»iri^iPiWwMd.kt»btoiitb«al<rt. 

i  MMiMllM  vatb.  M  iB  to /bttO^aleadeg  im)a 

l«iii««r>tt»  la  lopmibb  OM  very  eefaralf. 
M  |Hl  la  order,  to  prepare,  to  adjoet.  To  flz  th« 
iMiftbla^  tbo  fin,  i«  to  draM  the  hair,  Iti^r  the  Ubio, 
l^tba  it*.  1  woti't  do  it,  tio  bow  )Mtt  can  flz  it» 
ftMQB  aaiiiitifii  fbr  I  won^t  do  It  hj  aay  mc&oa. 
*  ward  aaed  wHb  ftbanxd  budty  to  ligiiifjr  amoge- 
drMH.  gmlMHiebinaiitiv  luggnge,  Ibndtuiep  garaieb- 

to  emieort  wttb  tboM  with  whom  we 
iKttrt)  amtilti«B  nX  ngudloM  of  tb«  ehadklee  of 

»  go  ftr  anytbUkg  b  to  ba  In  Ibvoiir  of  it;  but  to 
I  feeaott  ofbn  foaaae  to  imreiie  and  do  bim  eeriooe 
lial  iQi^iti?;  to  go  the  wl»aie  or  tbe  big  flgttre,  tbe 
ha§^  Um  mtkUrm  anUaal  or  quailmped,  ie  to  do  tbingt 


I  wboea  eaae  Ja  bopelen,  who  ia  piiet  m- 

lapu  miHla  mitla. 

i;  la  ballfWK  to  m^Vm.  to  tblak.  to  faucy;  alao 
f,  aa  •Joe,  will  you  Uqnor  tt|»?*  *I 


I  ibflaa!^  «Miaad  b7  tbe  aolloa  of  water. 
riaAa«,adia0Btllaiik. 

la  bttiy  tba  balciiot,  darl^ad  from  iba  tadiaa  eaa- 
I  ta  laake  peaca;  to  41$  t>p  the  hatebet,  la  to  make 


boobaatt 

wbo  anaol  agree,  tt  la  aaid  thai  they 
^    tbey  doii*t  blML 
af  ladbm  meal  baked  beftmt  the  Are, 


Morning,  ladJan-corn  ioaked,  hoiked,  and  tbea  hoUad  over 
a  geotle  fire 

B&otkr,  a  native  of  Indiana. 

Mom:  im  a  Aom,  mean*  in  a  montont;  it  la  oftets  aaod  aa  aa 
aqniTaleut  to  the  Engllab  aobooi-bc^  pbraae  'over  tbe 
l«a.' 

/fidMa  ntmrntr,  tlie  ibort  aoaam  of  ploaaaut  waather  naiiaUy 
ooDnning  about  tbe  middlo  of  Fovembar,  equivalent  to 
our  Bt  M  arthi*«  mimiQer,  and  tbe  Sbakaperian  all  *  liallown 
anmmer/  Id  New  EnglaTtd  the  term  la  applied  to  tbe 
two  or  thrDe  wecka'  tine  weather  occurring  in  tbe  month 
of  October. 

Jfttit:  to  ffivt  one  jfcim  $a  to  thrnah  him* 

Johnny  Cabe,  a  cake  made  of  Indian  meal  mlzod  with  milk 
or  water  and  eometimes  a  little  atewcd  pninpkin ;  the 
tenn  la  aJao  applied  to  a  New  EugLinder. 

Jultp,  a  drink  oompoaed  of  bnmdy  or  whiikj  with  sugar, 
poiutded  ice,  and  aome  siirigB  of  mint. 

Knoek-dotcn  and  draff  out  fight,  a  fight  carried  to  aztramf* 
Uea. 

JTaoMHuCAinpff,  tlie  par^T  whose  prognmune  hi  tbe  repeal  of 
tbe  natiitallxivtion  lawt,  the  exolnaimi  horn  offioe  of  all 
but  native  Amerioana*  a  pure  American  oommon  aohool 
■yatem,  and  war  to  the  death  on  BomaniasL 

Zrrif ,  iiied  to  dealgnate  an  cMaiair  awnnbly. 

lupif^r  %tpr  to,  or  aimply  to  liquor;  to  take  a  drum. 

Loafer^  a  lounger,  a  vagabond. 

IcQ'hut,  or  hg-hotift,  a  temfionLry  but  oonatmcicd  with 
unhewn  log»,  roughly  notched  tpgeiher  at  the  oomere, 
and  the  interstices  filled  np  with  clay. 

loff'Tolltnff,  Hits  iiMcnibly  of  aoreral  parties  of  wood-«uttera 
for  aome  dayi  to  help  one  of  th«m  in  rolling  their  logm  to 
tba  river  after  they  are  felled  and  trimmed;  alto  em- 
ployed in  ixJlJHca  to  atgnify  a  like  ijitem  of  mutual 
ocM^peiaiion;  thus  one  member  of  the  leglalattire  wUl 
promiae  to  vote  for  the  meaaiure  of  another,  wbo^  it  b 
nodeivtoad,  will  vote  for  liia  &lond^  bill  in  toJ-n, 

lanffihort  nww,  men  employml  to  load  and  nniond  vraenit 

Lotf  a  {deoe  or  diviaion  of  land;  an  allotmiatt, 

/rttnibrr,  timber  lawed  and  iplit  fbr  use;  ae  beama,  JoMa^ 
phknka,  atavee,  hoopa,  Ac. 

Ifn^ch  Um,  an  imgolar  apeciee  of  Juatioe  exeented  hy  the 
poptilaoa  or  a  mob,  wttliont  legal  attthorlty  or  trial. 

MaU  yam^  to;  to  poet  lelterm. 

ifobr  froditf,  to;  to  run  away. 

Jfaroonixv  l^arty,  a  pie  njc  party  made  np  to  afjend  aeveral 
daya  in  the  conntry,  or  by  tbe  aeanude. 

Hiftm.-  topfitJu  mUitn  i»  to  meet  with  a  refiuaL 

JKate.  to;  to  abaoond,  or  ma  awaj. 

MMd'ktad^  a  natife  of  Tenncaaec. 

Miuh,  a  kind  of  linaty  puddings 

MuMMf  a  f tate  of  confusion, 

Oat-ftpoiHijg*,  foratta  of  ahort,  thinly  arattered  onk-traa^ 

OaaAorar,*  a  aoe^bone  thing  ia  a  thing  of  no  value  or  bapON 
tanoe,  a  mean  and  tTiding  thJug. 

Puxininny.  a  negro  child. 

FiUt  a  quantity  of  money. 

PlankM,  in  a  jitolitieat  aeuee,  a^a  tbe  aevermi  piindplea  wbitb 
appertain  tuf  a  party;  plai ffjmi  ia  the  colleotioo  of  aaab 
prindplea. 

JPsita)a,topbiy;  btodeoeiveona.  Tbepovomdooelvee  lla 
paraaan  b7  Ibigniag  to  be  d«ad. 

Hedm  Caihiy  to;  to  canae  a  diatnrbaaca. 

MiU,  to;  to  trriUte,  to  drive  into  a  paaaioo. 

Roofer,  the  oommon  doroeetic  cook. 

Jloadf ,  a  qaanalaoQM  Ibllow,  a  hrawln,  a  zoagb. 

ilaa,  a  rivalet* 

Jliffi  oa/a/oee,  to:  to  take  gooda  on  oradil 

£Aattf]r,  a  temporaty  bat. 

5kln-pfotfcr,  paper  money,  oapedallyaucb  aa  biia  depreciated 
bi  valfu). 

Bmart,  oftao  aaed  In  the  eenae  9t  ooaaldciabtat  a  good  deal. 
aa  a  tmart  chancr,  tmart  fOtnietM;  tigM  tmttri  q^  tfgpi,  a 
good  many  of  them. 

8mili>  a  dram. 

Socdalaffcr,  a  «oucliialve  argnment,  a  docblvt  blow. 

So/t  tawder^  Aatteringi  coaxing  talk. 

S^mt  pumpkitUf  penona  or  liiinp  of  dignity  and  Impor- 


9lpvm  of  hciiaua,  two  hoiiaa  of  nearly  the  aame  eotcar,  aad 
olbanriae  aa  nearly  a*  poaiible  alike,  bAmeaml  abla  by 
aide. 

Sprmd^Mffli  jlyir,  a  ooiBfioaad  of  aiaggefallaa,  bomlaal. 
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miited  rattapKoT,  dBflAnt  thratt*  ihnwti  ki  tb»  vrorld, 
Had  imverent  uppeftb  aang  at  thie  Sapirmjia  BAiiig. 

S/^ir,  active. 

Siamptd*,  eiight. 

SCmiijrM,  undiltitocl,  nnadiilienited. 

Shxtnfftr,  th«  farm  of  AtldrtM  to  a  penou  wlioae  ximdo  is 
unknown. 

Stump  omiioii,  a  bombottio  apeoch  calculflted  to  please  the 
fjopular  ear,  the  name  being  no  doubt  derived  from  %ha 
fact  tbftt  Biioh  mpeochea  in  newlj^aet^ed  di^tricU  are  afton 
delivered  from  «ttiinp«  of  troee, 

Sun-doten,  iun-up;  nwHt,  muiriM* 

r«/X,  gr«a%  fine  (n»ed  by  Sttakbpera  pretty  much  in  the 
■ame  tMue);  iatt  talk  it  extravagant  talk 

Ticktt:  to  voio  tho  *traiifht  ticbi  ii  to  vote  for  all  the  men 
or  meaHure*  yonr  party  irirfioi. 

Vgilft  iU-temperedj  vlciotm:  alwj  •ingiilaTly  enough  appUed 
as  a  ootiipliment  in  fleaorlblng  a  beJinttftil  womaiL 

Uf'per  ten  thoutand  (oontracted  into  the  upper  Un\  a  pluiiae 
iuTflnt«[l  by  K.  P.  WillU  to  deeifniate  the  upper  cixclct 
of  New  York,  the  meaiber*  of  vrhicit  amounted  to  about 
that  natnbcr;  now  extended  to  the  upper  clauea  gene- 
rally. 
I'aim^Ut  to;  to  ran  off  (from  tlie  Spaniih  tromof,  let  oa  go). 
Viffilanei  ttunmitiet^  a  utunber  of  the  inhabitante  of  a  town 
or  distriL-t,  vtho,  aMUining  thnt  the  nguLar  xuAgiBtratea 
am  utinble  or  unwilling  to  execato  the  tawa,  undertake 
to  watch  over  the  safiity  of  the  place  and  punish  it* 
crimlnale. 
Tou  doK^i  f  a  contraction  of  you,  don't  uy  to,  a  gentle  mode 
of  giving  the  lie  to  a  atatemetit;  at,  'I  «aw  him  jump 
over  the  house/     ' Now.  you  doiiH  I' 

AMERICXJS  VEBPUCIU3,  properly  Amebioo 
Vkspocci,  ao  Itallaii  mariner^  after  whom  America 
hna  been  named,  was  bom  March  %  1451,  at  FLoreooe. 
Tie  waa  educated  under  tbe  core  of  his  tutdo^  the 
friar  Giorgio  Antonio  Ve«|racci,  imd  embraced  a 
tiiercatitile  life.  We  find  him  in  Si>am  tn  14SG  en- 
L,^'kC^ed  in  tr^ile ;  and  he  v/sa  at  tho  head  of  a  lar^u 
Flonantine  finn  in  Seville  in  1496,  when  Columbua 
wrw  making  preparationa  for  his  second  voyage*  In 
14119  ho  took  part  in  the  expuflition  of  OjedA  to 
Snrinam,  from  which  he  returned  next  year  to  Spain. 
After  tills  he  entered  the  ftenioe  of  Kingt  Emannel 
of  Porttigal,  and  made  two  Toyagea  in  Portuguese 
Rhij^  tn  America,  the  first  in  1501^2;  the  secoud  in 
1503-4t  he  having  the  ctimmand  of  tjie  latter  ezpe- 
ditiont  with  which  he  eKamioed  a  part  of  the  c<>a9t 
of  Brazil  and  discovered  the  Bay  of  All-8aint».  In 
1505  he  again  entered  the  eervlce  of  tho  King  of 
Spain,  bnt  made  mo  nmre  voyages,  as  appears  from 
luemorandai  abovving  that  he  was  at  Seville  till  IS 08, 
ttt  which  time  he  wus  appointed  principal  pilot.  HU 
dutieH  were  to  prepare  chart*  and  prescribe  routes 
for  veseelfl  in  their  voyagee  to  the  New  World,  which 
»oon  received  hia  name.  Thi»  honour  certainly  be- 
longed to  Columbua  rather  than  to  Veapuod,  for  the 
prior  diacDVi  ry  of  the  continent  by  the  former  i«  not 
to  be  qne«tliined.  Vespucci,  however,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  acx'ident  or  error  by  which  hia  name 
waa  given  to  Americai  and  must  not  bo  accused  of 
having  wished  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honour 
which  really  belonged  to  Columbus,  with  whom  be 
wa*  on  friendly  terms.  The  name  Anierici  Terra 
waa  a]>plied  to  that  continent  in  1507  by  Martin 
Waldat^emiilkr  (Martinus  Hylacomylua),  a  geogra^ 
pber  of  Freiburg  in  Bretsgau,  in  a  work  entitled 
Cosmographis!  Introduction  Veopuoci  died  at  Seville 
in  1512. 

AMERSFOORT,  a  tow-n  in  Holland,  in  the  pro* 
vfnoB  t^f  Utrecht,  and  12  milca  north-east  of  the  t^iwn 
of  Utrecht.  By  the  Eera,  on  which  it  standa,  it  haa 
a  navigable  oommunication  with  the  Zuider  Zee.  It 
manufactures  woollen  gooda,  tobacco,  glasa^  and  ailk- 
yarn,  and  carriea  on  an  extensive  tobde  in  grain. 
The  grand  peuaionar^^  of  Holland,  Johan  van  Olden- 
barneveld,  commonly  called  Barneveldt,  was  bom 
here.     Pop.  11,072. 


AMETHYST.    See  Quabtb. 

AMHARA  »  district  of  Abyssinia,  lying  1 
the  Tacazz^  and  the  Blue  Kite,  but  of  mhkk  i 
limita  are  not  well  defined.  The  Lake  of  Tza 
Dembea  is  near  ita  centre,  and  the  Blue  Nile  wMi 
its  south  frontier.  It  i«  generally  fertile,  aol  U 
produraa  heavy  crops  of  liarley  and  rcaia  tmaian 
herda  of  cattle.  Excellent  grapes  are  gro«n<»l 
mountain  slnjiea.  From  1833  to  1852  Amhifai 
an  independent  kingiiom.  It  waa  oooqnotd  ^ 
Theodore  II.  of  Abvftnnia^  and  reinained  Mbjeitl 
him  till  hia  death  in  1368;  it  waa  9gmxk  foM  foi 
few  yeiuv  by  an  independent  chief;  bnt  ift  ISTll 
chief  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with  the  tti[^ 
bouring  kingdom  of  Tigr^  and  it  waa  bmkcs  if 
amonj;^  a  number  of  petty  c^efa. 

AMHEKST,  a  aeajx)rt  town  and  diatrici  b  Bnlilk 
Birma,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Maftala^ 
31  miles  south  of  Moulmein.  It  haa  little  imp** 
tauce  except  as  a  health  resort  of  E«*^«»»*'*'i*  »^ 
oome  here  to  enjoy  the  sea  air,  P^ -i 
district  of  Amhewt  haa  an  area  of  . 
milea^  and  a  pop.  of  235,738.  It  conUina  Um  W«a 
of  Moiiliuein. 

AMIANTHUS,  a  kind  of  flexible  aaheslo^    8» 

ASBE8T(>&. 

AMIDES  AND  AMINE&  The  Bydram  h 
ammonia  (N  H,)  may  be  replaced  by  m^ak,  of  lAi 
radidea  of  organic  acids,  or  hy  the  nulidfls  ef  atptk 
baaes,  generally  of  alcohols.  To  those  denvaCtvfS  «f 
ammonia  containing  organic  or  tnetaUIc  aeid  ndSdhs 
the  name  of  itmid^^  is  given,  and  to  thoos  oootabisi 
biisic  rwliclea  the  name  of  aminrs  U  given,  lliaawi 
have  NHj.CiHtO  =  acetamide,  that  is,  anuaiaii 
in  which  the  hydrogen  ia  partly  rvplacei  by  As 
radicle  of  acetic  add;  again,  we  have  NHs-C^Hi^ 
ethylamine,  that  ia,  ammonia  in  which  the  h/ilrQBB 
iif  partly  repkced  by  the  radicle  of  cthTlic  amtl 
Each  class  is  further  subdivided  aocormng  m  mu 
two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  amiwia  ift  i^ 
placed. 

AMIDOGEN,  the  name  given  to  the  gnni|»X1^ 
which  h  supposed  to  occur  in  aevenl  oonipoas^ 
Thi»  gn>up  is  unknown  in  the  free  state. 

AJIl  ENS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  ihodsprt* 
meat  of  Somroe,  on  the  railway  fromBoulogDetoMv 
in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and  iiaittiwl  tf 
the  Bomme,  whicli,  within  the  tow%  is  snhfiiilv 
into  eleven  canala,  and  affords  great  fadUliifl  fpr  ii 
numerouB  manufacturesL     It  possesses  a  dtadd,  mI 
has  wide  and  regular  streela  and  several  tat^  o(S> 
areas.     The  most  magnificent  edifice  of  Xmat » 
its  cathedral,  of  Euro|:>eaD  fame.     It  vras  founJsdil 
1220,  and  not  completed  till  1283-     Ito  wsst  hmk 
which  is  said  not  to  have  been  finished  ttU  a  osali^ 
later,  is  tlanktid  by  two  quadrangular  towm^  aodo 
decorated  in  the  richest  Gothic  style.     The  spire,  d 
a  light  and  airy  form,  Ls  420  feet  high.     The  entraaft' 
is  by  three  magnificent  porches  covered  with  wam^ 
rous  bas-reliefs^  on  wldch  scriptural  and  alkgvMl 
subjects   are  admirably  represented.      .\jiioli{  Ifcs 
other  buildings  of  note  are  "'       '        f  »ea  of  St  Oft- 
main  and  St  Bemy,  the  11  le,  the  pi^so^ 

turei  the  pdais  de  justice,  IL.  I  i  ...  Dkn  nt  gmmd 
hospital,  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  th^  thea&c,  ^  tfe 
library,  oontafning  50,000  volumes,  Ami*i32B  latiA; 
water  communication  with  the  sea  bj  the  Ssctsc 
which  is  navigable  for  vei^els  of  10  or  50  toes,  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  numerooi  tQiixnLuit 
manufactures.  The  principal  industries  sn;  Us 
manufacture  of  cotton  velvets  and  woollens^  sad  tW 
spinning  of  wool,  tlax,  and  hempw  Theiv  are  ak» 
dye,  soapr  and  beet- root  sugar  works,  UoMldSsii^ 
paper-mills,  and  other  industrial 
Here  in  1802  waa  signed   the   Peace  of 


hj  Mftoteuffcl  in  the  Fnuico- 

November,  1S70,  after  a  battle 

to«D  cm  the  preyioua  day*     Pop. 

^Sw  Pkacu  of,  coDcladed  by  Jovepb  Bona- 
p  Matiiuw  CoTQwallis,  d^AzzAra,  and  Von 
teftnmck,  between  Greal  Britain,  France, 
M  the  Bataviaa  Bepublic,  March  -J,  1802. 
fvulfied  of  ber  conquests  the  ialantla  of  Cey- 
Trismlji'l;  the  barhcnir  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
iBIJueti  4v)>cn  to  her  ihlpei.  France  regained 
Msb  **>*i  tbo  Araowari  was  modtj  tho  bcnm- 
lar  fwwJiioQg  in  Guiana  on  the  mle  taward^ 
j  His  ivpttbUo  of  the  Seven  IfllnndA  wns 
■d!)|«i,  wid  Malta  wm  restored  to  the  onlcr 
pM  BMMk,  Spun  and  the  Batavian  Bcpul  ilic 
priaad  tbetr  colonial  posseftaions,  with  the 
pi  ol  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  French 
imeiuUc  Rtimo  and  Naples,  together  with 
fbs  bouse  of  Orange  was  to  be  indemnified; 
If  f«o  amU  bdlitm  guaranteed  to  the  Porte; 
theee  eonditions  the  Sultan  ^Hm  formally 
to  ibe  trmty  of  Amiens,  3Iay  13,  1802. 
I  peace  •ooo  became  generally  unpopular  in 
Md  wmr  was  declared  again  on  May  1 8, 1 803. 
tCAR  See  Hakilcar. 
BAKTE  ISLANDS,  A  group  of  eleven  innall 
Vt  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  south -went  of  the 
|b&  Tbey  bare  been  taken  posaeaeiou  of  by 
pitaiii*  And  form  a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 

^-*' "'    ' *  'fTite,  and  turtle  and  fish  are 

f  them  are  inhabited. 

riced  Amloot\,  a  seaport  town 

h  V^  alva,  cm  the  north  coaitt  of  the  island  of 

;  and  1 1  miles  north-east  fmm  Holyhead. 

well  built,  and  possesses  no  buddings 

The  harbour  is  partly  cut  out  of  the 

the  town  possesses  a  tolerably  thrinng 

r;  but  Iha  copper  mines  in  the  ncijyh- 

il,  wbieh   fonuerly  empluyed    about    1000 

are  now  nearly  worked  out,  and  lb©  place 

[Uently  d^'lmed.     It  in  one  of  tho  Beau- 

nentary  lH)rouj;ha,  Pop.  2y<jS. 

^  :  I  >tx>MEo,  a  sculptor  aod  arebi- 

At    r  lonL'Tice  in   1511;   Btudie«I  sculpture 

r  Baedo  Bandinelli,  and  architeeturv  at 

titi<l*r  S.itriMivujo      H«  executed  the  Letla  )U 

e  for  St,  Mark's  Place 

'4  at  I'ailua,  atid,  along 

tfAciy  the  tomb  of  l^irdinal  Monte  at  Rome. 

bMO  mmknUd  aiehiti^t  to  the  grand -duke 

lagV  bs  Dollt  the  celebrated  Trinity  Bridge 

Ma     He  died  in  15sy, 

tSROAU,  A  d Strict  or  ffttn  on  the  river 

to  Upjicf  Bat;irt.^k,      ITie    inlu»bitant«   are 

hutiiotm,  aotl  arv  luuch  ticcupicd  in  making 

d  faiuttf^  crucifixes,  toys,  ^c*,  of  wood,  ivor^', 

l\  irvm  wbich  a  rf)n«idvrable  trade  arises^ 

*'"  ijjes  of  Ober  and  Unter 

v.v^e  is  famous  un  account 

it  ffcrfonned  there,  at 

»^  in  the  o\»:n  air,  on 

'  i  tummcrr.     llic  actors 

ch«>*eu  lioui  the  inhabitantii  of  the 

the  whole  of  Chriot'a   sufferiri^  and 

pi  dffmmatlf  lly  represented  on  a  stage,  the 

nd  in  atdtable  costumes.      The 

Is  pAftly  covered  in,  holds  About 

i  U  Is  soimetlines  insufficient  to  accommodate 

It  roTictiurae  of  ^lectators  who  flock  from  all 

ctacle.    This  custom  has  c<:>ntinued 

ntant^  with  a  vow  which  the  inha- 

J'l&gue. 

^ LINUS,  a  Boman  his- 
—     .„.„iy  after  Christy  bom  at 


Antioch  in  Syria  alviut  3'20.  His  work,  in  thirty- 
one  books  <of  which  the  first  thirteen  are  L:>at>,  in- 
eludes  the  history  of  the  Ci-cs^vrs,  from  Nerva  to 
Valena.  The  extant  portion  W^nns  with  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Const^uitius,  From  intcnial  evidence 
it  Appears  thAt  Ammlanus  mu^t  bnve  lived  till  after 
the  ACGession  of  Theodoujua.  Hia  history  waji  hijjhly 
estimatofl  by  Gibbon  for  its  fi<lelity.  His  religious 
opinions  aro  not  clearly  indicate!  in  hh  work;  and 
it  is  probaUe  that,  like  many  others  of  hi^  time,  bo 
remaiucd  undecided  between  Pagani»in  and  *'hri«- 
tianity.  It  may  be  considered  a  contirtuiLtion  of 
Tadtii,9  and  Suetonius,  and  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  There  is  an  old  and  good  edition  liy 
GronoviuB  (Lev den,  1593),  a  later  one  by  Emc*iti 
(1773);  the  best  is  that  of  Wagner  and  Erfurdfc 
(Leipzig,  160S,  three  volsj 

AMMON,  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  worabip  spread 
all  over  Egypt,  pArt  of  North  Africa,  and  many  parta 
of  Greece.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  monuments 
caU  him  Amun,  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  their 
supreme  god  Zeus,  while  the  ]loman»  regarded  him 
as  the  representative  of  Jupiter,  His  won4hip  totik 
firmest  rrx>t  at  the  Kj(y ptiftu  Thebes,  whidi  the 
Greeks  therefore  called  lJit>«polis,  or  the  City  of 
Zeus.  A  ceremony  perforuie^l  here  anntmlly  sntu- 
holically  represented  the  introduction  of  hia  worship 
from  J^^tbiopift.  The  image  of  the  god  wns  carrier! 
on  a  certain  day  acn^ss  the  Nile  into  Libya,  and 
after  some  days  was  brought  back  as  if  he  had  arrived 
from  .Ethiopia.  He  is  represented  as  a  ram,  as  a 
human  being  with  a  ram'i  head,  or  simply  with  the 
boms  oi  a  rnuL  Thin  points  to  his  function  as  the 
protector  of  cattle,  &c.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  in  the  Oasis  of  Biwah  in  the  Libyan  de»ert, 
where  Ammrm  delivered  oracles,  not  by  wordtt,  but 
by  iigns  made  by  biti  priiJsta,  and  where  be  was 
exhibited  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  or,  acconlincr  to 
some,  of  a  man  with  a  nun'i  heAd  or  horn!i.  Alex- 
ander visited  this  temple.  And  was  declared  by  the 
priests  a  son  of  the  deity*    Hee  Oasm,  Mehoe,  and 

SlWAH, 

AM  MON,  OASia  of,     See  Siwah, 

AMMONIA,  an  alkaline  substance,  which  differs 
from  the  other  alkalies  by  L»eiu^  gaacf»u^  and  is  hence 
sometimes  talk4  the  rolatUc  aUaii.  It  is  contained  in 
very  email  quantities  in  the  air,  in  rain,  river,  and 
sea  water,  and  is  [)roduced  in  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  and  vegetable  subAtanceis,  Hence  it  is  one 
of  the  important  ingredients  of  guano.  It  i*  gener- 
ally prepared  by  mixing  together  equal  wei^^hts  of 
dry  quicklime  and  chloride  o{  ammoniam,  ur  ml- 
ammotiiai^j  separately  powdn^l,  and  introducing 
them  into  a  retort  or  iron  bottle,  and  applying  beat. 
It  in  a  transparent,  colourless  gas,  of  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  i*f  common  air,  with  an  exceedingly 
pungent  amelJ,  and  is  well  known  under  the  old  name 
of  apinU  <>/  luirUf^rn*  It  extingidjibes  tiame,  and 
\»  fatal  to  life.  It  is  decompoeable  by  a  strong  heat 
Of  by  the  electric  cujrent  into  three  pArts,  by  mea' 
sure,  of  hydrogen  weighing  3,  and  one  of  nitrogen 
gas  weighing  14;  hence  the  formula  of  ammonia 
is  NHj.  Ammonia  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
which  at  the  temperatun^  of  50  take*  up  670  times 
its  own  bulkf  and  ft^rma  the  liquid  ammonia^  or 
liquor  ammontcPf  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  ctan- 
meroe.  The  process  for  procuriitg  this  liquid  is  merely 
to  connect  a  retort  or  Iron  Ixfttle,  in  which  ammonia 
Is  being  generated,  with  a  common  still  and  refrigera* 
tory,  and  apply  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  very  aocur* 
ately  valued  by  its  specific  gravity;  that  uftcd  in 
medicine  is  aliout  O'l^fj*'.  Ammonia  is  aUo  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  spirits  of  bATtshom.  A mraimia  combines  with  the 
acids,  and  forms  a  uumeruus  class  of  ttalts;  with  car- 
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A  MMONITE— AMMONIUM. 


bonlc  acid  it  forma  carbonate  of  funmonium  (Tol&tile 
lal-ammomsGi  (NH4)|00|)r  which  wmi  formerly  pre- 
pftrad  by  the  deatruotive  dtstitl&tioa  of  animal  Hub- 
•ti&ees,  but  IB  now  fabricated^  in  part,  by  mixinfi^  one 
pPOportioii  of  chlofidd  of  amnioiiiiim  with  two  of  car- 
tioiuite  it{  iimtij  in  a  atate  of  dryuesa,  and  subliming 
in  Ml  earth e a  pot ;  and  more  largely  from  pnriJied 
aulpbatG  of  ammonium^  mixed  with  one  quarter  cf  its 
weight  of  chalk,  finely  ground,  and  prev^oualy  cal- 
cined, introduced  into  caut-irtm  retorts^  and  subjected 
to  a  red  heat:  tbe  carbonate  of  ammomom,  a«  it  ia 
formed  ia  conveyed  by  &  tube  into  a  leaden  or  awt- 
iron  reoeiver,  where  it  is  condensed.  It  is  used  be 
m  stimulant,  usually  in  the  form  of  sraeUing-bottlefl, 
and  also  by  bakers  to  raise  their  bread  lighter  and 
quicker  than  by  yeant  alone.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  ammonia  forma  chloride  of  aimnoiuum  (sal-am- 
maoMc,  NH4CI)^  which  is  found  native  in  fibrooa 
masses  and  cruets,  sublimed  into  the  cracka  of  !&¥&» 
among  otheir  volcanic  mattera,  about  the  craters  of 
volcanoes^  The  chloride  of  ammonium  of  commerce 
ii  partly  prepared,  by  a  tedious  process^  from  an 
impure  carbonate  of  ammomum,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tOlation  of  bones  and  other  animal  matters.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonium  ((XH|)aBO|),  obtained  from 
the  gas-liquor  given  off  in  procuring  illuminating 
ffas  from  coal^  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sal-ammooiac.  This  salt  waa  ifirst  pro- 
cured near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  in  Libya 
(whenc^a  the  name),  frnm  Wming  camera  dung, 
and  Europe  was  long  supplied  with  it  from  Egypt 
Great  Quantities  are  annually  carried  from  Bokhara 
to  BrQfliaa  and  Siberia,  Sal-ammoniac  is  applied  to 
many  useful  purpoi^es.  Gccagiijnally  it  is  used  in 
medicine.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  consumed 
by  dyers  to  give  brigbtnesii  to  some  of  their  colours. 
By  ooppenmitbs  and  tinners  it  is  used  for  debasing 
the  surface  of  the  metals  which  they  are  about  to 
Dover  with  tin.  Many  tons  of  sal-ammoniac,  for  the 
purpose  of  soldering,  are  yearly  used  in  Birmingham. 
As  it  firoduces  a  hi^h  degree  of  oold  when  diBsolving 
in  water  it  also  forma  a  common  confititueut  of  fri- 
gonfic  mixtures. 

NUtcUe  of  ammonium  ((NUiVNOs)  is  f^^rmed  by 
saturating  diluted  nitnc  acitl  with  carbonate  of  am^^ 
monium.  From  it  is  obtained  nitrous  oxida»  or 
bujghing-gas. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  ( ^^H^I^S  O^),  in  the  form  of 
Ktalactites,  is  found  in  the  fissure  of  the  earth  sur* 
rounding  certain  small  lakes  in  Tuscany;  also  in  the 
lavas  of  ,i£tna  and  Vesuvius^  and^  dlssoWed  in  a 
spring,  in  Dauphin^.  It  is  now  obtained  in  large 
f[uan titles  from  gaadiquor  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  distillation  of  coal  for  gas-light.  A  chaldron  of 
NewL-astle  coal  affords  200  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 
which  consists  chief iy  of  sulphate  and  carbouAte  of 
ammonium>  As  mentioned  above,  it  la  an  important 
source  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  it  is  now  largtuy  em^ 
ployed  in  agriculture* 

AMMONITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cephalopoda  or 
Cuttlc'Eshes,  belonging  to  the  Tetrabranchiate  or 
Fonr-gillod  section  of  the  class,  and  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  an  external,  many-chambersd  shelly 
the  sepia  or  divisions  of  which  exhibit  an  intricate  or 
foUaoeous  oonformatioDj  different  from  the  plain  septa 
of  the  allied  Nautilldaei.  (See  Nautilus.)  The 
family  Ammonitidie,  of  which  this  genus  is  the  type, 
oontaina  the  genera  Ammonitejs  itself,  CtraiiUtf 
Bacut^tejt,  TurnlUeM,  Scaphiicjt^  A  nr^locerajtf  &a  In 
this  family  the  shell  may  be  discoid,  spiral,  or  straight; 
the  body  chamber  is  elongated,  and  the  xipuncU,  or 
msmbnuious  tube,  pierces  the  septa  of  tbe  shell  on 
thfiir  doflsal  aspect  As  already  remarked,  all  the 
members  of  this  genus  and  family  are  extinct.  The 
first  traoes  of  ammonites  appear  in  Secondary  or 


Mesozoic  rocks,  and  at  tbe  eloM  of  theCwtiw—^ 
Chalk  period  the  entire  family  apf-efl^Tw  to  hast" 
come  extinct     (See  PL  LXXVII.-LXXVnH 
22,  30,  41,  45,  and  PL  CXX.-CXXI,  figi.  ft-T 
A31M0NITEa  »  S^nitic  race  freqiieiftlx  i 
tioned  in  Scripture,  and  very  often  in  eoojv 
with  the  Moabitea.     The  origin  of  both 
given  in  Gen.  six.  S7,  38.    Tlie  name  childnm  of  I 
is  given  to  each  of  them  severally  in  Dent  n.  i 
and  18-21,  and  to  one  or  other  or  both  in  Pc.  bj 
9.     The  two  tribes  appear  originally  to  have  i 
pied  contiguous  territories  (compare  Nam.  xil  I 
Jiidg.  xi.)  on  the  east  of  Jordan  and  aotttk  d  i 
Jabbok,  and  to  have  been  cut  asunder  by  sa  f~ 
aion  of  the  Amoritea,  who  drove  the 
north  beyond  the  Jabbok  and  the  >ioabites  i 
beyond  the  Amon.     The  Amotites  were  dritai^ 
in  their  turn  by  the  Israelitea.     After  their  i 
anee  from  the  Moabites  the  bead  stream  of  Ifat  j 
bok,  which  flows  from  the  soath«  became  Ihstr  i 
em  boundary.     The  other  limits  of  their  ^ 
are  unknown.     Kabbab,  their  capital^  -m 
near  tbe  head  of  the  stream   already 
Their  country  was  fertile,  and  contains  the  raintf 
many   towns,   indicating   a  settled   imd   niaSMsm 
population.     Tbe  name  of  the  capital  was  <MP^ 
by   Ptolemy   Philadelphus   to   Pbiladelpliia     lis 
Ammonites  appear  to  have  continued  in  dose  lUiiast 
with  tbe  Moabites,  and  they  often,  in 
co-operated  against  the  Israelite^  against  w] 
spite  of  the  specious  arguments  of  Jephthsh, 
doubtless  chenshed  tbe  feeling  of  a  oommon  | 
ance,  and  whose  territory,  lying  between  Ibcn, 
subject  to  their  common   attacksL     Wais  ' 
tbe  Israelites  and  the  Ammonites  wers 
frequent.      On  tlie  occasion   when  Jephlhah 
appointed  leader  of   the  Israelitea  the 
had  overnm  the  diutrict  conquered  by  tbe 
from  tbe  Amoritea,  and  crossing  the  Jocdan 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Eptois.  i< 
tbah  defeated  them  with  gre^t  slan^ter,  ai 
vered  the  Israelites  from  their  yokcv  aflsr  tlNJ 
held  the  ascendency  on  the  east  of  Jordan  for 
teen  years.     Another  great  invasion  <tf  the  AnM> 
ites  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  SmL 
when  they  took  a  northerly  direction  and  liisaksl 
Jabesh  Gilead.     Here  Saul  defeated  them  asd  dis- 
persed  their  entire  army.      Nahaait,   king  cf  lib 
Ammonites,  is  after  this  mentioned  as  a  pcvtector  d 
David,  in  whom  probably  he  taw  notmn^  btft  la 
enemy  of  SauL     Hanun,  his  Buocesaor,  inroltsJ  Ifei 
ambflssadors  whom  Da^id  sent  to  condole  with  tta 
on  the  death  of  Ms  father,  whereupon  David  loo^ 
Kabbah  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Ammonites,  pottb^ 
the  inhabitants  to  cruel  deaths  {2  Sam.  kxjlXIV  1b 
tbe  days  of  Jehofihapbat  the  AnuMMutsi^  tmntkm 
with  the  Mo&bites  and  Edomltei^  inimdsd  JndiL 
On  this  occasion  the  invaders  quairtisUed   asMBf 
themselvea,   and    destroyed    each   oth^r  mntas&f. 
Various  other  incnrsinns,  both  before  and  after  ^sas, 
are  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  kMki 
of  the  Old  Teatament     Jotham  subjected  than  is  a 
tribute,  paid  for  three  sncceadve  yeara^  of  lOO  UkBd 
of  silver  and  10,000  measures  of  wheat  and  IM^ 
of  barley.    When  Tigkth-Pileaer  carried  tU  Und- 
ites  captive  into  Assyria  the  Ammonites  ooaqkd 
the  country  north  of  the  Amon,  belonging:  to  tht 
tribe  of  Gad,  which  they  bad  claimed  in  the  tins  d 
Jephthah  (Jer.  xlix.).     The  Ammonites  weta  oa< 
quered  by  Judas  MaocabsEnxs.     They  appear  i^  haw 
existed  as  a  distinct  people  in  the  time  of  Jvfiiii 
Martyr,  but  have  subsequently  become  mat^  h 
the  aggregate  of  nameless  Arab  tribes. 

A31  MONIUM,  the  name   giren  to  a  fwwp  d 
elements  (NH^)  supposed  to  eAist  in  ihe  coutp-madf 
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I  by  ll»»  *clian.  of  adds  apou  fLmmouiAi  Hydro* 
r  ■cad  vad  umnomA  unite  togvtber,  »ad  itia 
rodact  of  thU  combination  is  ft  sabstiuice  to 
tbe  formulft  NH«HC1  mAj  be  given.  But 
'i  w  Uik  body  is  pomeaacd  of  propertiei  Terj 
to  those  of  chloride  of  pota^^iumf  KCl 
i  §ar  oUmt  ivMons),  it  is  eupposed  tbAt  the  four 
I  MTt  eloMly  combined  with  the  uitro- 
i  to  form  >  group  NH4,  uid  that  tblit  group 
•  Ite  mH  of  AQ  elementary  body  and  combinea 
liUaitiie  to  form  Ibediloride  (NH«)Cl  Thcwe 
ut9  produoed  by  the  mutual  action  of 
I  acid«  are  hence  caUed  nmmoniujv  xalU^ 
Im  fonnalaled  ae  containing  the  group  (NHi). 
IMMONIUS  SACCAS.  a  Greek  philosopher 
^  J  iiTsd  aboot  175-250,  He  waa  originidly  a  por- 
f  hk  AlKsafidria»  and  derived  his  epithet  from  the 
^^"1  oocnf nation  of  an  Alexandnaa  porter— the 
\  of  tackj  of  oonu  When  he  began  tn  teach 
b  J,  from  whom  be  learned,  or  what  he  taught, 
rwD.  Porphyry  taya  be  was  the  ion  of 
I  pan&ti,«id  wa»  bronght  up  in  tb^ivr  faith, 
hm  alMiMkiDad  ior  the  polytbeiitic  pbiloHophy 
L  BDMbios  and  Jerome  deny  this  apottaay, 
that  be  continned  a  Ghriatiim  to  the  lasi^ 
atttibate  to  him  certain  Christian  works,  in 
ft  DiftteeseroQ,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gob- 
it  tApears  moit  probable  that  they  have 
bun  with  another  Ammonius*  One  of 
Ipl  IBOSi  strongly  vouched  in  regard  to  the 
of  AmmoniaB  ia  that  he  wrote  nothing, 
Ibare  WHa  a  mutual  agreement  among  his 
to  keep  bi^  doctrines  secret,  llie  only 
certain  in  regard  to  his  teaching  ia  that  it 
'  'cvically  a  transition  ctagie  between  Platoniim 
^-Plailoiiiaca,  bat  whether  Ammonioi  himself 
I  ftBT  atefw  la  tike  direction  of  Nco-Platoniam,  or 
bar  bii  cnimciAtbii  of  Platonic  doctrine  merely 
the  starting-point  for  Plotmns,  remains 
PIotinuA  regarded  himself  as  ft  strict 
I  «f  Aramoniui^  as  be  did  also  of  Plato;  and 
»o-F]fttonists  refer  their  doctrines  to  Ammo- 
«ftd  VftriouB  itfttements  hsve  been  mode  by 
V  ngftrding  bis  teaching  in  accordance  with  this 
risw;  fts  that  his  fnndamentsl  doctrine  was  the 
fwftnnriliation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  a  higher 
ilaUiittc  contained  in  the  works  of  both,  and  that  be 
isibftJ  the  deity  as  a  trinity  consisting  of  essence, 
bMUfCDoe,  and  power.  But  none  of  these  statements 
api  wiiBpiited,  and  among  the  disciples  of  Ammo- 
dbp  IImnv  were,  besides  Plotinus,  I«oDginuB,  who 
mmtitttA  m  Platonist,  Origen  the  Nco-PUtoni^t, 
Ol%iB  iSbm  diristian,  and  Hercnnins.  The  agree- 
W/atk  BOt  to  omnmit  the  doctrines  of  Ammonius  to 
wMm^  was  lir»t  broken  by  Herennins^  after  which 
HiiiBaft  ftud  Orige>n  did  not  consider  themselves 
Iry  it     See  LoNaiNia,  PLoTtMCB,  and  Nkw 

^ iwts* 

AACllUKmOX  (from  the  Latin  ad,  and  munitio, 
mjiMng  oQsitribtiting  to  defence),  military  stores 
fittssijyiy;  ia  modem  usage  coniincd  to  the  articles 
owd  fsr  charging  firearms.  (S«e  Bomb,  Gunpowdkk, 
8lKW«  SaraU>  Ac)  The  act  IS  and  17  Vict.  cap. 
«f&  <19S4)  provides  that  the  importatian  of  arms, 
,  ganpuwder,  &lv,  may  be  protiibited  by 
r  order  in  ooundL  By  another  sec- 
dsB  tif  lb»  mam  act  her  majesty  may  also  forbid, 
hf  «f6«r  ill  oooncil,  the  enportaUon  or  carrying 
mmkm^ti  all  military  and  tuivol  stores,  gun^wwder, 
«r  wmj  ftort  of  ammunition,  under  penalty  of  for- 

AMKKbTV  (Greek,  from  a  pri%^,  and  mnaomai^  to 
fviBiBbcir)^  the  r«l«aiiug  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
Iftfi*  battt  fidtjr  of  poUtkftl  offeneet  from  the  conse* 
mmmBm  cf  liboeo  offeocak    An  ftmuesty  is  often 


declared  in  case  of  the  rebellion  of  whole  districts  or 
countries,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  exercise  on 
them  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  it  ia  often  con- 
sidered sutJSdent  to  punish  the  leaders.  A  genera] 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  England,  1^60,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charies  II.,  from  which  the  king  ex- 
cepted  no  one,  and  the  Parliament  only  the  judgits 
of  Charles  L  llie  hist  act  of  amnesty  passed  111  Great 
Britain  was  act  20  George  II.  c^p.  UL,  ia  favour  of 
those  who  hod  tftken  part  in  the  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  1745^46. 

AMCEBA,    See  Pboto«oa, 

AJdOMUM,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Zingiberaoeai.  There  are  numerous  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  eastern  tropical  regions.  They 
have  perennial  stems.  1'he  Qowers  rise  in  conical 
heads,  with  separate  stems  from  the  root.  Some  of 
the  species  yield  cardamoms^  others  grains  of  para- 
dise. 

AMOO  or  Am?  Daria.     See  OxTTS. 

AMOOR  or  Amub,  T^e,  one  of  the  largest  rivors  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  formed  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Yablunoi  Mountainti^  in  kt.  W  19'  27"  N.;  Ion.  VlV* 
60'  7"  E.,  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Shilka  and 
Argun;  thence  it  Hows  ilrst  in  a  south-eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  i^  Toiued  on  the  sonth  by  its  most  inifior' 
tant  Affluent  the  Soon|,'ari^  when  it  turn;)  north-east, 
retaining  this  general  ilirection  till  it  falls  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  opposite  the  island 
of  Saghalien,  after  a  course  which  may  be  safely 
token  at  1500  miles.  It  forms,  for  a  birge  portion 
of  its  ccjurao,  part  of  the  hound&ry-Une  between  the 
HuBsiau  and  tbe  Chinese  dominions.  Near  its  mouth 
U  the  free  port  of  Nikoloevsk.  The  river  is  navig- 
able throughout  for  four  months  in  the  year,  but 
during  the  remaining  eight  months  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  on  the  higher  and  lower  ports  by  ice. 

By  ft  toeaty  with  China,  concluded  in  lS5S,Ruaaia 
acquired  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  ^Vmoor,  together  with  that  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lower  Amoor.  The  western  ptirtion  of  the 
territory  thus  added  to  the  Russian  Kmptre  was 
organized  as  a  separate  govern  men  t«  with  the  name 
of  tbe  Amoor  Territory  (area,  173,550  Bouare  miles ; 
estimated  population  in  1873,  25,200).  The  eastern 
portion  was  joined  to  the  maritime  district  The 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor  is  on  tbe  whole 
fertile.  Extensive  tracts  are  coveted  by  woods  and 
postures;.  The  trade  on  the  river  is  rapidly  de- 
vclo|tiujLr. 

A^IOR,  the  god  of  love  among  the  Itonians,  eqnl> 
volent  to  the  Greek  Erik.  He  had  no  place  in  the 
national  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  derived  all  their 
knowledge  of  him  from  the  Greeks,  According  to 
the  later  mythology  Amor  is  the  son  of  Venus  ftnd 
Mars,  the  most  t.t?aiitiful  of  all  the  gods;  a  winged 
bciy,  with  bow  and  arrows,  sometimes  represented 
blindfolded.  His  arrows  inflict  the  wounds  of  love^ 
and  his  power  is  fonnidalde  to  gods  and  men.  He 
b  not  always  a  playful  child  in  the  ftnns  of  bi^ 
motht;r,  but  appeals  sometimes  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  for  example,  as  tbe  lover  of  Psyche,  He  is 
brother  to  Hyuien,  the  god  of  marriage,  whom  he 
troubles  much  by  his  thoughtlessness.  (See  Htmen 
and  CufiD.)  According  to  the  earlier  myth<dogv 
(that  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheus)  be  is  tbe  oldest  of  all 
the  gods,  sod  existed  before  any  creftted  being.  By 
his  means  the  sterile  Chaos  brought  forth  Night, 
from  whom  leaned  Day  and  Light.  This  Amor  b  the 
lofty  idea  of  the  all- exciting  and  all -fructifying  love. 
To  him,  according  to  some  writers,  Hate  is  opposed. 
In  KDglLih  the  god  of  love  is  less  frequently  called 
Amor  than  CufAd;  yet  with  the  ancients  Cupido 
denoted,  properlr,  only  the  animal  desire,  which  the 
Greeks  exprcaied  by  the  word  PaUios, 
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AMC>R<IO  (aiidenfc  Amorqoa),  im  i»l&nd  in  the 
Gn.^djvu  ArdiipeLi-iro,  one  of  tbe  Kaatem  Cyclades 
butwecni  Nttxifl.  ^Ntixoa)  aud  Stanip&lia,  abont  2*2 
miles  loagt  by  5  tiiil*^  hroa^i;  areu^  10<3  square  miles. 
It  is  mountainous  and  riicky,  but  it«  valleys  are  fer* 
tile,  produciug  grapes  and  olivos.  It  ha*  a  town  of 
tbe  Hiune  name,  w  iili  a  cafitle ;  and  a  large  harbour. 
caUtid  Santa  Anna.  Near  it  is  a  Greek  convent,  built 
on  a  steep  rock  oTerUanging  the  sea^  and  accessible 
only  by  iaildera.  Amorgo  was  formerly  a  populous 
igbind,  with  »oine  Cfinaiderable  towna,  and  wa»  tbe 
bii'tbplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonide5»  Pop.  21^8. 
AMOlllTES,  one  of  the  mosit  powerful  of  tbe 
Canaanitiiih  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  tbe  Israelite!!.  The  name  U  by  &*mo 
interpreted  Highlanders,  in  oontradistinction  to 
CanaaiiitcB^  which  is  ftupposed  to  indicate  dwellers 
in  the  plain;  but  this  distinction  is  denitni  by  others. 
To  the  west  of  the  Jonlan  they  occu^aed  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  and  extended  north  as  far  as  Eph- 
raim.  On  the  east  of  the  Jonlan  they  expelled  the 
Ammomtei  and  Moabitea  from  their  seat  between 
the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon^  occup^icd  the  whole  of 
Gilead  and  Baahan,  and  formed  two  powerful  king- 
doma — a  northem,  under  Og^  who  u  called  king  of 
Ba«hanj  and  a  southern^  mider  Sibon,  called  king 
of  the  Aniorites.  These  were  first  attacked  and 
ovorthro^vn  by  Joshua^  and  the  A^ioritea  on  the 
other  v\t\is  of  Jordan,  leaguing  it^th  the  other  Canaan- 
ites  against  the  Isnielites,  were  suluiequently  sub- 
dued, and  such  of  them  as  esca^^ed  slaughter  made 
tributary  or  driven  Uy  nungle  with  the  Philistines 
aud  either  remnantft  of  the  Canaanitish  nations. 

AMOS,  tbe  prophet,  a  her<lsman  who  appeared  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  under  the  kin^^m  Ujuaah  of 
Judah  and  Jerolwrnm  11.  of  lai-ael  (at,  810  to  7S4 
l»y  the  common  cll^onology^,  and  preached  with  zeal 
against  the  idolatry  then  prevailing  in  Israel  His 
prophetic^al  book,  contained  in  the  Uld  Testament,  is 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  moral  proHigaey  and 
idolatry  of  this  people,  and  of  threatenlnga  and  pro* 
miacis  similar  to  those  which  tbe  otlier  Jewish  prophets 
have  delivered.  His  peculiarities  are  the  use  of  cer* 
tain  rural  images,  a  ruundod  style,  clearness  in  the 
oonstruction  of  his  sentences,  and  dl^^tinctness  in  hii 
descriptions.  He  is  amongst  tbe  best  of  the  Hebrew 
writers. 

AMUY,  a  town  in  China,  on  the  south  shore  of 
an  i^iland  of  the  same  name,  nearly  npposit>e  to  For- 
mosa on  the  one  side  and  to  the  mouth  of  two  united 
rivers  on  the  other.  One  of  these  nvers  is  navigable 
to  the  large  city  of  Chang-chrtw-foo,  of  which  Amoy 
b  the  ]x>rt.  Including  its  suburbs  Amoy  is  about 
9  mile»,  but  the  town  prof»er,  surrounded  by  caateb 
lated  walla,  is  only  1  mile  in  circuit.  It  is  dcfende<l 
by  a  citadel,  aud  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
with  water  deep  enough  to  allow  vesseU  to  lie  witlnn 
50  yards  of  tlie  houses.  Tbe  principal  ex[jorts  are 
tea,  sugar»  and  sugar*oandy;  the  im[K)rts.  opium, 
ootton  gotnhi,  rice,  Ifeaus  and  pease,  &c.  1  he  total 
▼mine  of  the  trade  in  18;?0  was  £^.65 2,1 35.     Great 

J^uantitiea  of  excellent  bamboo  pafier  are  roauu* 
acturedf  and  there  are  abo  manufacttirca  of  cotton 
ftod  Btlk  goods,  'i  he  nutive  merchautB  of  Anioy  are 
among  the  wealthiest  and  moit  enter^jnsing  in  Cliiua, 
trading  cxtemtivcly  with  Borneo,  Manilla,  Macassar, 
JsTii,  Siugnpttrc,  &c     l"!st?uiftt'Hi  pop,  38,000. 

Avtn.  T>i:t     i.„.       -r  celebrated  Frendi 

\^'a8  born  at  Lyons 
in  IH.K!.     He  was 
r  <if  the  University  of 
>  ^,  and  tnfcame  after- 

waixii*  pitjfv^nr  uf  iiiiktbeiijuticuj  uiialvsla  at  the  Polv- 
technio  School,  and  of  physics  at  the  College  of 
Franca     His  lint  important  publication  was  Con- 
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mathematician  and  ] 
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filderations  sur  U  Tb^rie  Matli^alaqiis  ^j 
a  calculation  of  the  ohanoes  of  gamblisf  l<>  f^ 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  h»  ai«e«mlfl| 
electro-magnetism,   to  which  h*»  was 
OenitecL      His  iMt  work,    5        ' 
entitled  Essai  sur  la  Phil*.'^ 
a  kind  of  phiU)Sophical  »uiui^^»*_,   o*  i 
his  life. 

AMPIi:RE,  Jkajt  Jacqces  Joseph  . 
torian,  the  only  son  «">f  Andr^-AIarie  Amp 
lM>rn  at  Lyons,' 12th  August,  1800.     He 
Viina,  and  early  acifpureH.1  a  paa&ion  for  foi 
ature.     In  1830  he  delivered  at  ManeiUaii 
of  literary  lectures  which  at^acted 
in  Paria.     In  1831-32  he  .acted  with g»«llil 
depute  at  the  Sorbonne  of  Fanriel  and  ^ 
In  1833  he  obttuned  in   the  College  of  Fn 
chair  of  the  history  of  French  literalnre. 
of  his  If^sons  for  a  euccea-j         "        us 
embodied  in  two  important  'jii 

de  la  France  avant  ta  12*  si^uii.  ^  ^     ,.  .,  <aid  1 
tton  h  Ihistoire  de  la  litterature  fran^alstt  tttl 
flge  (1 84 1 ).   In  1  S4ti  he  waa  admitted  to  the  / 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  and ia  IS, 
French  Academy.     In  1^46  be  was  named  < 
the  Legion  of  Honour.     To  eatiafy  his  i 
forciirn    literature   he    ma*ie   repeated! 
Scandinavia,   Germanj,  Italy,   Sicily, 
Minor,  Egypt,  America,  and  sssidaoaslr  <l9(&aa  ^ 
greater  number  of  the  languages  sad  UlenU8x«| 
l^urope,  by  which  bo  greatly  enlarged  bis  n<tem^  i 
was  enabled  to  enrich  bis  works  K»th  with  tb*  I 
of  his  imagination  and  of  hh^  iJ  ss  si 

He  died,  March  2",  1S04. 
are  Litt^rature,  vovages  et  i^^.  -si -*  1 1  ^^-iy^  ] 
(1S48),  La  Grece,  Rome  et  Dante,  tftndea  1 
d'apres  Nature,  some  bookj  of  voy aget»  a 
IHistoire  romaine  k  Rome,  four  volsw  *»o  (I 
oriifimdly  published  in  the  Revue  de  Deutl 
It  is  an  attempt  to  connect  RomAn  hiattil 
description  of  the  sceoia  where  it  occurred  i 
i  monument'*  it  has  left 
<      AMPlIL\EAi;S.  son  of  OicWits  (» 
some,   of  Apctllo)  aud   Hy|iermna 
the  gods  with  pro[>hetical  pi  wen*.     Fc 
he  should  [:ierii9h  before  Thcl^es,  he  bid  I 
being  betrayed  by  bis  wife  BriphyK  ^  j 
nioea  in  bis  expedition  against  this  city,  and  i 

of  his  roost  vaiin^i*  -    —.     1%^  hcmt 

been  repuUed  in  '  ittscks,  tbe  i 

under  him  in  bi^  v  ^     .        I  swallowed  hlrn^^ 
horses  and  chariot;  but  Zeus  m««le  him 
On  the  spot  where  this  event  is  vaid  to  ha'o  • 
place,  at  Oropua,  a  feast  was  celebrated  in  I 
hiin,  and  not  far  fnjm  this  city  a  temple  i 
cated  to  him,  where  oracles   were  deUversdL 
death  was  revenged  by  hts  son,  Aloxnxoo, 
AMPHIBIA,  a  class  of  VerteUr^ta,  ; 
by  the  Frogs,  Toa.Jii,  Newts,  Siren,  Vrvtaok,  AvMK 
and  allied  forms.  'Hie  Aiuphibtaas  fionu  a  dus  w|'  ^ 
U  ranked  with  the  Pisces  or  Fishes  in  tbe  , 
JrhfJufopfida  (or  'lish-like'  VertebnutA)i,  frumt 
relationship  presented,  in  many  fiotnts  •  t 
between  theso  two  groups.   l*be  Amphi  1 1 b  wt 
confused  with  the  ReptUeiv  but  the  lAltcr  i 
accounted  ss  a  perfectly  distinct  rlw^  [ 
at  no  period  of  their  Ufe  do  they  breftlbe  1 
their  orgaui/ation  is  al  t*  >|,;p(?ther  tis*r- 
Aves  or  Birds  than  that  of  Amphit . 
class  ia  therefore  define*!  as  oomprij'. 
animals,  which  in  their  early  lite  br*  - 
branchise,  and  afterwanls  ptirtlu  t*r  r 
The  Frog,  breathing  in  its  ta^lp- 
afterwards  throwing  off  the!»e  or . 
entirely  by  lungs  in  its  adolt  state,  u  aa  i 
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*  phan  of  BtnptilbUii  existence.     The  Pro- 

roimci  GftTM  of  Central  Europe  and 

I  ol  Uexioo  exemplify  forma  in  which  the 

r  life  are  retained  tfarnu^hoat  life,  and  in 

I  are  dev€'loped  in  addition  to  tho  gill  a. 

' ''ling  by  means  of  both  sets  of 

;  c  1  ite  the  meaning  of  the  name 

I  (tin  .      ,  both,  hioi,  lifc)^  9A  being 

I  for  an  aquatic  and  a  terrestrial  exist- 

1  character  of  this  ^oup  consiata  in  the 

•  «f  two  ocxnpital  *condyI«i/  or  pnM?e«se»  t^y 

I  of  which  the  skoll  articulates  with  the  Bptrre 

\  column;  Keptile*  po»6»«dng  one  condyle 

»lie&rl>>f  Amphibianaconatstiiof  throe  cham- 

Btride  and  two  auricles;  and  ai  the  venous  or 

1  from  the  bodj  and  the  pure  blood  f  n:>ni 

hiti^  organs  become  mixed  in  the  ventHile, 

I  that  tbe  blood  propelled  through  the  n  vRtem 

bi^iiand  by  the  ventricle  b  of  a  mixed  or 

\  character.     There  is  in  AmphlbianB  a 

nee  of  any  exockeleton  or  outer  skeleton 

I  or  bony  pUiea»  euch  as  in  wtl  I  devciloped  in 

s  msJQnty  of  Reptile-a,     The  digestive  Bjmtem  of 

nphiUa  open*,  along  \Fith  the  urinary  and  repro- 

iiyftvma,  into  a  cbaca  or  common  cbamlx^r; 

Itbt  jroung^  (a«  fAmiliady  exemplified  in  the  fnv/» 

eiit)  paM  through  a  metamoqihosia  or  fterieti 

befoTB  aitaiaing  the  mature  and  adult 

)  characiere  define  the  claaB,  the  mem- 

f  of  whioh  are  vrauged  in  four  orders.     The  linvt 

w,  thtt  of  the  Ophiomorpha*  is  repreeented  by 

rni*  of  tropical  climates,  in  which  limbs 

1(4  the  Iwdy  i«  auake-like.  The  Urodela 

'  i'-ian*  form  the  second  ordur,  i^nd 

Protetis,  Sin?n,  &c.»  in  which  the 

Life  pentflti.    The  Anoura,  or  Tail- 

ilibia,  are  represented   by  the   Frogs  and 

possess  neither  tail  nor  gills  in  their 

and  the  last  order  iis  that  of  the  Labyrin* 

alia,,  which  includes  the  extinct  forms  known 

athoduna  (which  see^.     A  UTimber  of  the 

k  ar»  «pn»ented  in  PL  CLIX.^CLX.     In 

I  If  the  ^elekm  of  a  frog,  a  is  the  scaptita,  h  the 

i  iiiid  fibnla  united  so  as  to  form  one  leg-bone,  <* 

Bur,  d  the  tarsus,  e  the  carpus,  /  the  united 

1  ulna  forming  the  forearm.    See  Reptiles. 

ilCTVONIC  LEAGUE  (or  CoiincjlK  in 

['  Greece,  an  assembly  composed  of  deputies 

twelve  Greek  tribes^  the  name^i  of  which  are 

IM  loniaQS,  Dolopians,  Theascalians,  tEtrans, 

^  Maliaos,  Pbthiotiana,  Dorians,  PbodanS) 

Locriaiu«,   B(£otiaiis,   and   Perrhibceana. 

lent  two  deputies  each,  who  aKsemblcd 

graal  solamnity;  composed  the  public  dis-^en* 

,  a»t  '     '  '      f  individual  cities,  by  force 

I  ivil  and  criminal  otiTences, 

....  ^.L^ions  of  the  law  of  nutiuns, 

itmttii  of  the  temple  of  Delphi     At  first  the 

Itttet  at  r>elpht,  aft4*rward!i  ahio  at  the  village 

,  near  ThenuopyIa%  at  the  former  place  in 

the  Utter  iu  aittumn.     After  the  decision 

pit  '     '         ;  i  was  inflicted  ou  the  guilty  state, 

[Ti  due  time  woe  doubled.     If  the 

Kd  ,    V  ^,,  u  submit^  the  whole  oonfederaoy 

1 1^^  re<iuce  it  to  obedience,     llie  awembly 

\  also  the  right  of  excluding  it  from  the  confedei^ 

An  iiiitaoee  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  gave 

||o  Ihe  I'hocian  war,  whioh  continued  ten  yean 

—  uifl). 

HON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Zeus  and 

bis    twin    brvnher   l>eing    Zethua.      He  is 

I  Vwing  tile  oldfjtt  of  the  (Grecian  must- 

Lydta^    where   he    married    Niobe,    the 

'  ttf    King  Tiirntalua,  he  learned  uiui^ic,  and 

i  it  theuoc  into  Greece.   He  rei|;ued  in  Thebes, 


I  which  he  partly  built,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  sound 
I  of  his  lyre  the  etonei  voluntanlj  formed  themselves 
I  into  walt»;  &ko  that  wild  beastflv  and  even  treee, 
I  rocks,  and  streams,  followed  the  muHician.  %Vith  the 
i  aid  of  his  brcthor  Zethus  he  is  said  to  have  tevongod 
I  Antio]ie,  who  had  been  injpri!?oncd  and  ill  used  by 
I  his  fatht-T,  and  to  ha%'o  bound  Dirce,  his  stepmother, 
to  the  homiD  uf  a  wild  bull  This  incident  in  aupposeij 
to  be  repreaenteii  by  the  ffimoua  piece  of  Mcnlpturu 
'  the  Famese  bull,  discovered  in  15 Hi,  and  placed  iu 
I  the  Fames©  Pal?vcu  nt  Rome. 

AMFHITHEATKE,  svith  the  Romans,  a  build- 
ing liiithoMt  a  rtJCtf,  of  a  rooiul  or  oval  form,  destineil 
for  the  cnnibata  of  gladiators  or  of  wild  bejwts.  In 
the  middle  was  the  arena,  a  large  place  covered  wit^i 
sand,  on  which  the  Bghta  were  exhibited.  Kotind 
alx>ut  were  the  vaults  iir  caves  in  which  the  animals 
were  kept;  above  thede  waa  the  gallery,  from  whicti 
ascended  successive  roui  of  aeats^  ta:h  of  gr.^ater 
height  and  circumference  than  the  |  re  eding.  The 
first  fourteen  wure  for  the  senatortt  and  judgea,  the 
others  for  the  common  people.  In  the  year  7Uli>  fruiii 
the  building  of  the  city  dulius  I'ji^&r  erected  the 
first  large  amphitheatre  at  Kome  fnr  his  ghidiatoriul 
exhibitiuns.  It  was  of  wood,  and  w^ia  pulled  down 
after  it  had  becto  ufled.  Stiitilins  Taurus,  twenty; 
years  later,  Wilt  the  tinit  stone  one.  The  Coliseuuj 
at  Kome  is  the  lar^'e^t  of  all  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatres.' (See  Ciii  i^KUW.)  In  Verona  there  is  one, 
the  interior  of  which  still  shows  the  whole  ancient 
architecture,  and  h  carefully  |ire»erved;  it  is  called 
there  nrtfvt.  Of  ail  the  Roman  antiquities  none  has 
withstood  the  effects  of  time  so  well  as  this  remark- 
able building.  The  form  i*  oval,  ami  the  architec- 
ture is  in  the  taste  of  the  Coliseum  at  iCouie.  There 
is  another  at  Pola. 

AMPHITRI 1  K.  daughter  of  Oceanna  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Ne reus  and  Doria.  Pfjaeldoti  wi«hcd  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and  »s  she  hid  ben^elf  frr^m  bim  he  sent 
a  dolphin  to  tind  her,  which  bro tight  her  to  hin*, 
and  received  as  a  reward  a  place  among  the  stara. 
As  a  goddess  and  queen  of  the  sea  she  is  represented 
a«  drawn  in  a  chariot  of  shells  by  Tritons,  or  riding 
on  a  dolphin,  before  which  a  cupid  swims,  with  the 
trident  cif  Poseidon  in  her  hand. 

AMPHITRYCJX,  King  of  Thebes,  B<mof  Alcaetis, 
and  hii»b:\nd  of  Alt  menjw  Plautus,  after  him  Molit're, 
and  still  hvter  Falk  an{l  KJeist,  have  mode  the  trick 
played  upon  him  by  Zeus  (in  assuming  his  form  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  embraces  of  his  wife)  the  subject 
of  amusing  comedies,  in  which  the  return  of  the  true 
Amphitryon,  and  his  meeting  with  the  false  one, 
occasion  several  humorous  ecenea  at  the  palace  and 
in  the  city. 

AMPKORA,  a  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and 

I  Romans  for  hokling  various  liquids.  particuLirly  wine. 

They  w^ere  of  varii>us  forms,  but  m<«4t  comrounly  tall 

I  and  UAHNiw,  with  a  p.iintcd  t'ud  whioh  fittod  into  a 

j  stand  to  enable  them  to  stand  ui>right.     Properly 

an  amphora  was  a  two-handled  Vessel,  from  amphi, 

both,  and  ph^r*\  to  carry. 

AMPUFICATlUN,  in  rhetoric,  the  part  of  a 
speech  wherein  circuinfttaiiees  are  enumerated  and 
dwelt  upon  U*  excite  the  mindi^  of  the  auditors. 

AMPLrrUDE,  tn  astnmouiy,  the  distanoe  of  any 
celestial  Ixxiy  or  other  object  (when  referred  by  a 
secondary  circle  to  the  horizon  I  fr(<m  the  east  or  west 
points;  the  complement  to  the  amplitude,  or  the 
distance  from  the  north  or  south  point,  is  called  the 

AAIPULIjA,  in  antiquity,  a  vc«^'-^  i- ik.j,^,,  (,y| 
like  a  jug,  thai  contained  mictions  \  :  also 

a  vessel  far  tlrinking  at  table.     In  c         i  i  ritea 

the  anqiulla  was  employed  for  several  purfjuac*,  such 
as  holding  the  oil  for  ohrismatlon,  couaecratkui,  hM^ 
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also  for  anoiritirig^  monarclia  at  tbeir  cnroo&tion.  The 
ampulla  u^d  in  ftnointing  the  Freach  kings  was  a 
famous  veBBel.  being',  aocording  to  tradition,  brought 
by  a  dove  from  heaven  for  the  baptismal  anction  of 
the  crafty  Clovin  I.  in  496,  In  the  revolution  thia 
ampulla  wae  deatroyed;  and  it  ia  said  that  a  soldier 
niled  his  boots  with  the  niiraciilouJi  liquid  On  the 
cctronatiun  of  Charles  X.  in  1825  the  public  papers 
stated  thnt  a  phial  containing  sortie  of  thia  unction 
bad  survived  the  cntastrophe.  The  ampulla  of  the 
English  kiiigs  now  io  use  la  an  eagle,  weighing  about 
10  osu,  of  the  purest  chased  gold.  Having  paaaed 
through  various  hands  to  the  Black  Prince,  it  was 
by  him  deposited  in  the  1  ower.  Henry  IV.  i»  the 
first  king  who  wsl&  anoiut^id  from  it  Ste  AxoiNTiNa. 

^IMPUTATION,  in  sur^^ery,  that  operation  by 
which  a  member  19  separated  from  the  body  acconliiiff 
to  the  rules  of  the  HCieQce.  Though  the  tnedical  art 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  amputation, 
yet  many  coses  arise  in  which  it  is  absnhitely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  There 
is  no  decisive  prtKif  that  Hippocrates  ever  performed 
this  operation.  A.  C,  Celsue,  who  lived  under  Til>e- 
rius,  ho9  left  a  short  description,  in  his  book  De  Re 
Medica,  of  the  inode  of  amputftting  gangrenous 
limbs.  Paulas  ^gineta,  about  eight  centuries  after^ 
wardsi,  suggeati  little  improvement  The  Arabians 
seem  to  have  made  little  progress  in  the  art  of  sup- 
pressing the  bleeding  after  the  amputaticm,  which 
was  still  the  most  important  deaiJeratum.  The 
greatest  improvementa  were  introduced  by  Faro,  a 
French  surgeon,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  since  \vh«ie 
time  amputation  haa  been  performed  with  much  skill 
among  all  oivHized  nations,  and  in  tbe  latest  times 
with  a  boldncBB  at  which  former  ages  would  have 
shuddered,  and  with  great  precis  I  on  tmd  success. 

AMUITSIR,  or  Akiiitsar  (that  is,  'the  pool  of 
immortality),  a  titvvn  of  HinduHtan^  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  Pan  jab,  tbe  priDcipal 
place  <]f  the  religious  worship  of  the  Bikhs.  It  isi, 
uu  account  of  its  favourable  itituation  between  Cahul 
and  iJelhi,  Cashmere  and  the  Decern,  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
shawls  and  silkt;;  but  ita  chief  attraction  to  the 
natives  Ia  the  sacred  pond,  const nicted  by  Ram  Daa 
(one  of  the  earlier  p>n tiffs  of  tbe  Sikh  faith )^  in 
which  the  Sikhs  and  other  Hindus  immerse  them- 
selves that  they  may  be  purified  from  &U  sim  This 
holy  basin  is  150  pac5es  *K|uarc,  built  of  brick,  having 
in  its  centre  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Hindu  saint 
Govind  Sinc^h.  Under  a  silken  canopy  in  thia  tem- 
ple is  defKisited  the  saint's  book  of  religion  tmd  laws^ 
cidled  Granth.  Tbe  voluntary  contributions  of  pil- 
grims and  devotees  support  this  place,  U»  which  600 
priests  are  attached.  Pop.  1:J5,S13. — The  district  of 
Amritsir  lies  between  the  rivers  Itavt  and  Bias,  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  Its  area  is 
203«  miles.     Pop,  83'2,7fi0. 

AMRU,  Ibn-Al-Ass,  originally  an  opponent,  and 
Bubae«iuently  a  siealoue  attp|H>rterof  Mohammed,  and 
ooeof  the  abkfttof  tbe  Mohammedan  womorsL  At  the 
head  of  a  comparatively  small  force  he  invaded  Egypt 
in  638,  and  lirougbt  it  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliph 
( imar.  He  go\erned  Egypt  with  little  intemiption 
till  his  death  in  t$63^  and  is  said  to  have  acted  with 
nuch  wisdom  as  tfi  have  gained  the  atfections  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  story  of  the  destiniction  of  tbe  lib* 
rjjtry  of  Alexandria  hy  order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  of 
which  Amm  is  said  to  bave  been  the  instrument^ 
does  not  rest  on  gmid  authttrity. 

AM  STEP  I)  AM,  otherwise  Amstklpam  (tliftt  is^ 
the  dam  or  dyke  of  tbe  Amstel;  Latin,  Arngteh- 
tkimum},  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Europe, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Xetherlands  and  of  the 
pzovinoe  of  North  Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence 


of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y  or  Ij  (pmn.  rjf^iBVB^] 
the  Zuider  Zee;   It  is  of  a  semicircuiar  f<xm,  vlll  llf 
diameter  resting  on  the  Y.     On  aoconnt  of  tbe  ]tm- 
ness  of  the  site  of  the  city  tbe  greater  part  cl'Ak 
built  on  piles.     In  earlier  times  Amsfendaa  mi  s 
strong  fortress,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  deop^ 
liahod  and  the  bastions  converted  into  pcammadci 
or  covered  with  buildings^     On  tbe  laod  «de  i  ii 
defended  by  a  number  of  detached  forts;  and  bj  a 
system  of  sluices  the  country  round  caa  be  laid  mdif 
\vater  if  desired.     Within  the  semiclrdie  wbidk  Ifas 
borders  of  the  dty  describe  on  the  land  oidB^cfA' 
centric  with  a  broad  moat*  or  canal  endrdiiig  it  aH 
round,  several  canals  form  many  smaller  ■eminTriis, 
wliich  all  open  into  the  Amstel  liver  or  into  the 
Y.    The  city  is  cut  up  into  ninety  islaads  hy  tSbt 
canals,  which  are  crossed  by  neatly  300  bridgsi^  ttt 
bridges  having  generally  a  drawbitdge  in  tlht  middk 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.     The  vessels  to  be  met 
loading  and  unloading  in  all  parts  of  the  dty,  ind 
passing  to  and  fro  along  the  canals  the  liltiqg  waA 
low^ering  of  drawbridges,  the  tnuudt  of  menbw&i 
in  sledges,  and  the  general  stir  of  bumneas^  gife  tbe 
streets  of  Amsterdam  a  very  lively  appearanot   Hie 
principal  streets,  the  Heeren,  Keiser,  and  PriosBaS' 
graacht,  may  vie  with  those  of  any  capital  in  'Emufte. 
They  run  in  semicircles,  and  like  most  of  tbe  itrwti 
of  Amsterdam'have  a  canal  in  the  midiile  with  broad 
brick-paved  quays  on  either  side,  planted  with  row 
of  trees.     The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  mm^  ul 
them  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  pointed  g»U» 
turned  to  the  streets.     They  are  frequently  iwsTeJ 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  nazrower  bdov  Una 
above,  so  that  altogether  they  have  a  cniioiis  sppe>^ 
ance.      Among  the  public  buildings  the  old  ftsdl- 
house,  now  a  royal  palace,  is  particularly  faoooii 
Tbe  erection  of  it  was  begun  onder  the  superint^- 
deuce  of  the  architect  %Iii^ob  van  Kamp«Q  in  W^ 
and  it  was  fini^ed  in  1C55.     This  splendid  boOdiac, 
which  is  sfdd  to  stand  upon  1 3,659  piles  driven  70  feft  i 
into  the  ground,  is  282  feet  long,  235  feet  widt,  wl 
116  feet  high,  without  reckoning  the  high  tow*  ' 
The  interior,  no  leas  grand  than  the  exterior,  »•  j 
decorated  by  the  Dutch  painters  and  sculptors  of  tk 
seventeenth  century  with  their  m aster- pieoei.    Tb* 
great  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.    It  is  1 U  f«i 
long,  52  wide,  90  high,  and  is  lined  Tiith  white  mu^ 
The  justiciary  hall,  next  tbe  palace,  a  modern  itnic- 
ture  in  imitation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  is  refirdd  •* 
the  finest  edi&ce  in  tbe  dty.     The  present  towS'ltftll, 
formerly  the  Admiralty,  is  larg«  and  oomaiodiaa^ 
and  dates  from  the  fourteenth  oentnrj.     His  ti- 
change  is  a  plain  hut  stately  tile-oovered  1 
freestone,  capable  of  coutaining  450O  [ 
Palace  of  Natifinal  Industry  (Paleis  voor  ^ 
is  an   iron  and   glass  building,   440  feet  It 
2S0   broad,  with   a  dome,   200   feet  high 
between  1S55  and  IS64,  and  devoted  to  iodnctail 
and  artistic  exhibitions,  &a    The  beautiful  Trippcn* 
house  is   now  a  temple  of  the  arts  and  fldotiA. 
where  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  saemblti^ 
We  may  also  mention  tbe  post-office  and  the  lwil«i' 
ing  formerly  occupied  hy  the  Eaat  India  Om^Ji 
&c.    There  are  many  churehea-  the  French,  the  En^ 
lish,  and  even   tbe  Greeks  and   Armenians  beis^ 
provided  with  places  of  worship.    Tlie  mcstt  spkadi^l 
is  tbe  New  Church  (Nieuwe  Kerk^upon  the  Dsmsif 
a  fine  building  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  cpntsiiiia| 
a  mui'h  admired  pulpit,  and  monnmenia  of  tbe  adr 
mind  Ruyter,  the  poet  Voudel,  and  other  eouoAt 
Dutchmen.     In  the  Oude  Kerk  are  monomeals  to 
the  naval  heroes  Heemskerk,  van  der  Zaan,  Ziieertft, 
and  van  der  Halts.      From  its  low  aitnat^ui*  tlv 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tbe  defidenef  sf 
water-supply,  Amsterdam  was  funnerly  onbe^vliyt 
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I  done  In  the  w^y  of  sanitary  im- 
!  tfio  dmth-rftte  U  now  low,  W&ter 
_  ( in  abondftpce  from  the  iiand-hiU»  near 
^  AlMterdAtB  hM  long  been  famoua  for  iU 
d  fiotliedcompftpiea.  (BeeBAN'K.)  Among 
I  kmrtant  of  its  indiutriiil  estivbliBhnifintfl 
■Tvdi,  rope  Mid  uul  works,  tobacco  mann* 
,  tiigaf^reflnenei,  breweries  and  distOleries, 
i  woolleti  factories*  The  cutting  and  polish* 
ksmonda  is  an  art  in  which  the  worknit^n  of 
mm  IttTB  long  had  a  reputation.  The  har^ 
ftjnsterdain  lies  along  the  whole  of  the  north 
be  cxtjr,  and  is  surrounded  by  vario\is  docks 
tm^  the  priadpal  of  which  are  the  Oogterdok 

WcBte^dok,  with  accommodation  for  1000 
■olik  Tbe  trade,  already  great,  has  l«en  vt* rv 
iblyincnued  by  the  great  ship-canal  (opened 
^ryoliooiinecta  the  Y  with  the  North  Sea  at 
ht  kngth  of  this  canal  is  1  $  miles,  the  breadth 
bom  §40  to  400  feeL  Amsterdam  has  long 
BMled  with  the  open  sea  by  another  canal,  the 
oflmnd  Ctfud,  extending  from  the  harbour  to 
BOM  point  of  North  Holland,  completed  in 
d  karing  a  length  of  50  mile^  1  his  canal 
lar;^  TCMBeli  from  the  necessity  of  unloading 
ley  ootdd  enter  the  harbour,  and  of  eiiLVitm- 
A  DMnffe  through  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  which  is 
y  OiS^t.    Like  the  Dutch  canals  generally, 

li  ibtt  of  the  high  tides  of  the  sea,  from 
I  fwtv—  iti  supply  of  water.  When  the 
I  dninixtg  of  the  Zui<ler  Zee  is  completed 
bm  will  have  ccnnmnnication  with  tha  sea 

these  ctUkals.  In  1S7S  there  entered  the 
AiiisCerdam  143)}  vessehi  of  004,4'J6  tons, 
139  of  61  a, 28 9  tons  cleared:  the  following 

▼easels  entered  were  1403  of  689,959  tons, 
1440  of  665,105  Urns.  There  is  also  ample 
pommunicatJon.   Amsterdam  has  given  birth 

eamieDt  persons:  among  otbera  the  phllo- 
^fiiiaoea,  the  naturalist  Swammerdani,  the 

Adrian  and   Willem  Van  der  Velde,  and 
.  Ruyter.     Pop.  in  1796,  217.000 ;  in  1808, 
;  in  W20^  ISO.OOO;  in  1S81,  ^*>({,im. 
m  bfgiiimng  of  the  thirteenth  century"  Am- 

lil*  only  a  (i thing  village.     Its  prosperity 

PI  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Jnited  Provinces  became  an  Independent 
tlie  extensive  commerce  of  Antwerp  was 
jneooe  of  the  oppnsssion  of  Spain  transferred 
mtmber  of  mercfaants^  artisans,  and  others 
rem  Flanders  by  Spanish  misrule  also  taking 
tesidenee  here.  The  establishment  of  the 
dian  (Company  also  increased  its  con^merce, 
jrew  so  rapidly  that  in  1622  it  contained 
inhabitants.  The  burgomasters  of  Am- 
aeqoired  so  moch  weight  in  the  assembly  of 
as'general  that  their  authority  during  the 
111  century  rivalled  that  of  the  hereditary 
ler.  I>uring  this  period  of  prosperity  Am- 
^qiilred  so  great  wealth  that  it  surpassed 
■Ir  city  in  Europe.  It  was  the  great  market 
reproductions  of  the  East  and  Vitrnt,  and  its 
WM  alwayff  fnll  of  ships.  After  the  change 
■meat  in  1795,  when  it  came  under  French 
tmde  and  wealth  of  Amsterdam  continually 
ed,  the  foroed  alliaooe  of  Holland  with 
wUoh  obliged  her  to  foUoi^'  the  French 
^iisl  the  powerv  at  war  with  France, 
I  to  the  great  diaadrantage  of  Amsterdam. 
pMe  incorporation  of  Holland  with  Fhutoe 
entirely  annihilated  the  foreign  trade  of 
asn;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  revolution  of 
lince  that  time  its  commerce  hie  greatly 
I     Many  of  the  long-eetAbliahed  honaes  are 


AilSTERDAM,  New»  or  Beewce^  a  t<iwn  in 
British  Qniana^  mtuated  between  the  rivers  Berbice 
and  Ctmje,  near  the  sea.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch 
Btyle,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals  com- 
municating with  the  RBO.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood  or  bamboo,  and  each,  with  ita  allotment  of 
ground,  is  sepianitod  from  its  neighl>jura  by  a  ditch 
which  !ilb  and  enjptit?a  with  the  tide^  thus  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  impurities.  The  town  haa  ihrev 
churches,  a  cciurthou^e,  barracks,  oommodious  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  banks,  &c.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  Berbice.     Pop,  (1871),  5437. 

AMSTEKDAM  ISLAND,  a  small  and  almost 
inaccc8»ible  blnnd  in  thti  Indian  Ooean^  about  half* 
way  in  a  direct  lino  between  the  Caf>e  of  Good  Hope 
and  Tasmania,  in  lat  S7'  58'  80"  S. ;  Ioil  77°  34'  44"  B., 
about  60  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  ii*lAnd  of  St. 
Paul,  with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded. 
Both  the  islands  were  discovered  by  Van  Diem  en  In 
1633,  and  It  is  to  him  they  owe  their  names.  They 
were  visited  and  examined  by  the  Auatrian  frigate 
Kovara  \n  1S57  during  her  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  The  expedition  could  do  little  more  than  land 
on  Amsterdam  Island,  as  it  h  m  Kteep  and  piecipi- 
tc»u8  that  it  could  not  be  ascended  and  thoroughly 
investigiiteti, 

AMUCK,  To  BUN  (properly  Amuk  or  Ampk\ 
eignifieH,  iu  Malay,  a  furious  and  reckless  onset, 
whether  of  many  in  battle,  or  of  an  individual  in 
j^rivate.  The  word  extends  with  the  same  tignifica* 
tiiin  through  all  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  re^^on  a  peculiar 
monomaDia  prevails  in  which  individuals  ra»h  into 
the  public  thorouj^difiires,  making  indiftcrin^inate  and 
murderous  assaultti  ou  all  whom  they  meet  The 
cause  of  these  manifestations  of  rage  has  not  been 
siitiHfiictoriJy  explained.  I'hey  have  been  attributed 
to  opium,  reckleseness  of  life,  revenge,  and  disorder 
of  tlie  dijYcsttve  organs.  The  word  has  been  adopted 
into  Kugliiih. 

AMULET,  a  piece  of  stone^  metal,  or  other  sub* 
stance,  marked  with  ctrrtivln  tigures  or  characters, 
which  people  wear  about  them  as  a  protection  against 
diseases  and  enchantments*.  The  name,  as  well  as 
the  thing  itstlf,  is  derived  from  the  Koit  The  word 
comes  from  the  Arablo  ham^ah  (anything  hung 
round  the  neck).  Among  the  Turks,  and  many 
people  of  Central  Asia»  every  individual  thinks  an 
amulet  necessary  to  secure  liim  fro!4i  harm.  They 
were  introduced  into  Chrislian  Europe  by  the  Jewa 
With  the  andents,  for  example,  tho  E^'yptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  they  were  frequently  found.  From 
the  pagans  they  were  introduced  among  the  Basi* 
lidiatis.  llieir  amulets  were  stones  wii  the  word 
Abi*(uaj  engraved  on  them.  The  Jews  had  many 
superstitious  notions  about  amulets.  Many  Chrii- 
tians  of  the  first  century  wore  amulets,  which  werv 
marked  with  a  fish  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  IIedf?emer. 
To  the  Christian  divines  the  use  of  amulets  was 
interdicted  by  the  Council  of  Lamlicea  under  penalty 
of  dismiaddon  from  olHce«  With  the  spread  of  Ara* 
bian  science  and  astrology  the  astrological  amulets 
of  the  Arabians^  the  taU^ons^  came  iuto  uAe  in  the 
West  The  small  inuiges  of  snints  wbioh  the  Nea- 
politan seamen,  and  ^dmoat  all  the  Greeks,  wear 
alxtut  them,  are  nothing  but  amultsts.  llic  Turks, 
tho  Chinese,  the  people  of  Tbihet^  and  many  other 
nations,  have  yet  great  confidence  In  them.  See 
Aeraxas  and  Tai.ibmak. 

AMUBATH,  or  Mcrad,  tho  name  of  several 
Ottoman  sultani.    See  Ortouxit  Euniue, 

AMYL  AND  DKiLiVATiTKa.  It  is  found  that  the 
general  rektions  existing  between  a  certain  class  of 
carbon  compounds  are  ^t  represented  by  writing 
the  fonnohn  of  these  oompoumla  aa  alt  eoDtajnlng  the 
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iproup  C4H1J;  to  this  grtmp  the  name  ttinyl  is  gircn, 
Thtw  we  have  amvl  alcohol  (CftHn.HO),  amyl  or 
•mylic  ctbep  ((CiH„)7  0)^  amylAmine  (C*H„,NHjK 
&c.  &.C.  The  ^roup  C4H1,  has  not  itself  been  Uolated, 
Bor  do  we  )>eli&v6,  for  tlieorettcal  reaaona*  that  it 
ever  will  be  obtained  in  the  free  state»  Of  the  amyl 
oomponndfl  the  alcuhol  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
It  oooure  aa  one  of  the  fjrodutls  of  the  fennentatioti 
of  grain,  kc^  and  is  commooly  known  by  the  name 
of  fusel-oil  (which  see).  The  pure  alcohol  is  a  colour- 
less Uauld^  piesesBed  of  a  suffocatint*  ml  our;  it  Is 
somewhat  lighter  th&ii  water;  when  ignited  it  burus 
with  a  smoky  tlaiue.  'Ibo  nitrite  v(  amyl  is  an 
ethereal  liquid  of  an  a^n^eeable  odour. 

AMY11IDACE,K,  a  natural  oitler  of  plants,  the 
Amyris  family,  csoimisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opfwsite  or  alternate  compound  leaves,  frequently 
etiptilate  and  dotted;  the  flowers  are  usually  buexnal, 
but  are  sometimes  unisexual  by  abortion;  calyx  per- 
sistentv  regular,  or  nearly  reg^ular,  with  two  to  live 
divisions;  petals  3-5,  inserted  »t  the  base  of  the 
calyx;  ^dtivatiNn  valvate  or  imbricated;  stnmens  p^n- 
gyiious,  twice  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  (letals^ 
ovary  superior,  sessile,  1-5'Celled ;  ovules  io  paira, 
anatropal,  |>enduloua  or  suspended;  style  one  or  none; 
»tijy:nia  simple  or  lobed,  soniotimes  capitate;  fruit  dry, 
1 -celled,  iudehiacent,  or  the  epicarp  splitting  into 
valven;  seeds  solitary,  exalbuminous,  with  superior 
radicle  next  the  bilum,  and  i^ath  Heshy  or  wrinkled 
fxityledons.  The  plants  are  natives  of  tropical  regions. 
They  yield  resinous  and  balsamic  juices,  which  are 
sometimes  useil  mecliciually,  and  receive  such  names 
aa  bdellium,  eiemi^  frankincense,  myrrh,  olibauum, 
tacamahaa  (See  these  articles.)  Among  the  chief 
genera  of  the  onJer  are  Atni/ris,  Balmmt^endvon^ 
BoiWfUia,  Cnnarium,  and  JriccL  ^Iliere  are  two  sub- 
orders, Amyridfrc,  with  unilocular  ovary,  and  Bur- 
asree,  with  "2- 5 -celled  ovary. 

ANA,  a  termination  which,  w^hen  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  |ir(>j)er  name,  serxcis  t^^  note  a  collection 
of  the  saying  of  some  distingnished  man,  or  of  anec- 
dotes relating^  to  luni.  The  Scaligferana  were  the 
fiiwt  compilation  which  appeared  under  a  Latinized 
title  of  this  Idnd  (1666).  Since  that  time  they  have 
i»ecouic  comiiKui,  particularly  amr>u^  the  Frencli,  who 
have  Buch  c(dlt*L*tinns  as  the  Menaj,nana,  Voltairiana^ 
B<mai»artiaiia,  Ac,  Among  Englifth  ciilleetiuns  are 
such  BA  \\  alpitlr.Tnn,  Baconiaua,  Farriana,  &c»  See 
Namur's  IJiblio-j^mphie  des  Quvrages  public  sous  le 
nom  d'Ana  (BruMels,  ISS^). 

ANABAPTISTS  (from  the  Greek  anabaptkein,  to 
)6ibnpti?.e),  a  name  given  to  a  Christian  sect  by  their 
idverKarica,  because,  as  they  objected  to  infant  bap- 
tism, they  ro-baptized  those  who  joined  their  Ixnly. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  rite  of  ba[vti»m  was  declared 
invalid  by  many  di^entini;  parties,  an  the  I^tftrobrn* 
fliana,  t'atharints,  Hcards,  ^c;  bnt  in  the  prevaiHu^' 
church  it  WHS  retaiuocL  In  1521,  when  the  prog-reaa  of 
the  IktjfomiiAtion  had  opener]  the  way  to  new  opinions^ 
some  enemies  nf  infant  baptiiim  appeared  at  Zwickau, 
in  Saxony,  united  partially  %vith  the  rebels  in  the 
Peasant-t'  war,  and  w^ere  completely  separated,  by 
their  lawless  fanatici.'«m,  from  the  Pi-ote»tant  cause. 
With  the  baptism  of  adults,  fK^rformod  even  by  lay- 
man^ they  connt'ctod  principlcji  subversive  of  all  reli* 
gious  and  civil  cir<ler.  They  acknowieilijed  neither 
eoolesia«tical  nor  civil  authority:  and  attempted  to 
brin„'  alwnt  a  perfect  equality  of  all  Christiana,  They 
profcsaed  t<»  have  immediate  revelations  from  heaven 
throucrh  a  so-called  *  inner  light*  which  they  set  above 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  even  of  the  Bible; 
thou-^^h  on  the  cither  hand  they  were  roost  rigid  ad* 
hercnts  to  the  letter  of  tiie  Scriptures,  and  carried 
attempts  to  re^'idate  their  conduct  by  biblical  models 
to  the  height  of  cancattire.    They  maintained  that  no 


Christian  should  engage  in  a  legal  [iiiHWfc  haUMf  | 
civil  olfice,  take  an  oath,  or  bold  aojr  privsis  piSfK^J* 
The  vast  mcrease  of  their  adherenls  from  tbe  jtir 
I52#,  especJally  among  the  common  peopk  m  thi 
Rhine,   in  Westphalia,  HoLsteio,   SwitzerUml  mil 
the  Netherhmda,  waa  soon  met  by  severe  mmtavt 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.     After  loSA  m 
perial  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  weta  issaed  ipiafi 
the  Anahaiitiitts  in  Germany^  and  many  wen  fsii 
to  death,  after  beinj^r  urged  to  recant.    Th«  isbk 
happenecl  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Netheri«oi«. 
Stiil,  new  associations  of  this   sect  were   |,ieqi»tn 
ally   formed    by  itinerant   pmpbctA   and   tearber\ 
Jo'hann  Bockhold  or  Bf    '  '       '  '-y^ 

aged  twenty-«ix,  and  «1 '  (aes. 

a  baker  of  Haarlem,  cau.^  ...    ..  ...„.iiJ<r  is 

Westphalia,  a  city  which  ha<l  adopted  the  doc^rinn 
of  the  Reformation.     Here  tlu^y  soon  gained  ovtt  1 
portion  of  the  excited  prjpulace,  and  among  thsjvt 
Bothmann,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  the  OMit»' 
seller  Knipperdolling,     The  magistrates  in  vain  «s- 
duded  them  from  the  churches.    They  obtalavt  |i«s- 
sosaion  of  the  oouncil-house  by  violenee.    Their  atiai- 
bere  daily  increased,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  f  esr 
they  extorted  a  treaty  securing  the  religions  lihertT 
of  both  parties.   Being  strengthened  by  the  sccchmi 
of  the  restless  spirits  of  the  adjacent  cities,  theyswa 
made  themselves  roasters  of  the  town  by  foww  wai 
expelled  their  adventanes.     MatUdsa  came  funrard 
as  their  prophet,  and  povuaded  tlie  people  to  dievtaf 
their  gold  and  silver  and  movable  propetiy  Io  Um 
common  use,  and  to  bum  all  their  bookabut  theBHiia 
But  in  a  sally  against  the  Bishop  of  Mttnsler,  aho 
had  laid  siege  to  th«  city,  he  lost  his  life.    Ht  ws* 
BUiooeeded  in  th^  prophetic  office  by  BockhoUl  sail 
Knipperdolling.    The  churches  were  destmyol,  sb4 
tweh'o  judjjcs  were  set  ovar  the  tribes,  as  b  lind 
but  even  thi»  form  of  government  was  soon  aboliafaed, 
and  Bockhold,  uuder  the  name  of  yoAii  of  Lf^* 
raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  iVrv  Mum  (•» 
the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster  styled  their  kmgdoiB^ 
and  caused  himself  to  be  formally  crowned.    fVottt 
this  ]^riod  (1534)  Miinster  was  a  theatn«f  all  Ik 
excesses  of  fanaticism,  lust,  and  cruelty,  with  Bcdc 
hold  as  the  ruling  spirtl     At  last,  however,  vitb 
the  assistance  of  several  Protestant  princes,  ll>e  dtv 
WRS  taken,  Juno   2-4,   1535,   though  not  witWS  4 
brave  defence,  in  which  Kf»thmann  and  otb«rK  ♦'•t^ 
killed^  and  the  kingdom  rtf  the  A  nabaptists  dc<«tnM  1 
by  the  execution  of  the  chief  men.     Bockhol  i  - 
two  of  his  mo»t  active  companiuns,  KnipperdolliQi;  w" 
Krechting,  were  tortured  to  death  wida  red-hot  pm- 
cen^  and  then  hung  up  in  iron  cagw  on  St.  I^mberi'* 
steeple  at  Miinster  aa  a  terror  to  all  rebela.    la  tW 
meantime,  some  of  the  twenty -six  afTOstles^  who  w*n 
sent  out  by  Bockhold  to  extend  the  limits  of  bia  kia;:^ 
dom,  had  been  successful  in  various  places,  atitlmssiT 
independent  teachers,  who  preaclied  the  wmie  dur- 
triubs,  continued  active  in   the  w^ork  of  fmu^rm^  i 
new  empire  of  pure  Chru^tivn^     nn ,1    r.r.ma  atirj 
their  visions  and  rev«]ationK 
mentioned.   It  is  true  that  tii 
of  polygamy^  community  of  ti^vwii*,  *ai  i 
towards  those  of  different  opinions  whi 
vailed  in  Mtinster;   but  they  eijj  ' 
adherentti  the  other  doctrines  of  1 
lists,  and  certain  heretical  opini<m»  .l.  ;.,  „  ^  .^  - 
humanity  of  Christ,  oocaaioned  by  the  conXrwwaim 
of  that  day  about  the  sacrament,     llie  iDflit  <«l^ 
b  rated  of  those  Anabaptist  prophets  werv  5!^ !!   ^ 
Hoffmann  and  DaWd  Joris*     The  former,  s  I    :j 
frctm  Swabia,  first  appeared  aa  a  teacher  tn  Ki 
1527;  afterwards,  in   1529,  in  Emden;  ami  t::ia 
in  Straaburg,  where,  in  1540,  he  died  in  \}ri»oh,    i^ 
farmed,  chiefly  by   his  maguifioent  promiiti  ti  i 
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future  elevation  of  kimwslf  wnJ  kU  ducipluii,  %  ix-cii-  ■ 

lUr  aeot,  whiaie  mattered  memlieni  n-tAiiit.fl  the  Daiiie 

t4  Ifofmiiinisfs  in  tierm.iny,  till  ihfir  nMiiaiiiH  witi* 

lf»*t  aiijiin:;  iLl*  Ari.-kKipti.'it.H.    Tlu'V  ha\»'  ih-vit  nwin-il 

ibat   HotfiuaiiD   r-vanttil  Nf.in;  hi.i  «h":iili.     J»a\i'l 

Jori;^  'T  <it«Tjt».  a  L'la.'«A-f)aintt'r  (if  iwllt,  Inihi  1;''|»1. 

ftnd  rt-l'a]-tL7.i-il  in  l.'i^'iK  fhowfil  ni-Ti-  ili'iith  nf  niiml 

ADiI  warmth   **(  iiiiairinati'm   in  hi'«  \:iri<iM<4  worhM. 

Amidst  tlif  O'lifii'iiou  uf  vW-rxn  which  j»rf  .ails  in  th«in. 

they  da/zltr  liy  thrir  elevation  an< I  ffpviuir.     In  hin 

rntlraMiiirs  to  r.iiitt*  the  ilist-ttnlant  }iartifi«  cif  the 

Anahai  ti>ti«  he  oi'dectcd  a  jiarly  i-f  «|iii«-t  adii<T<-ntri 

in  the  cii'.iitry,  wh«»  Htiidi(*<l  Lis  wtirkrt  i:\a  the  <Iith- 

tcliau^  liid  tl.i>io:  of  lUihnif).  eM|N.*<*ially  hit  ImniIc  t>f 

luiraoh-H.  Mhicli  apjieanMl  at  I*i'\cnt'T  in  I  Tit 'J,  an^l 

revere<l  him  a«  a  kind  ff  new  Mfo.xiah      l'n!<>ttl>  ■! 

iQ  hif  ■ifiniiin.-*.  lie  travt-Ileil  a  l<>n'4  tiniv  fnmi  phu'i;  tu 

plao-.  till  at  lant.  t<i  avoid  jH-TSfcution,  in  l.'i.'il  hi; 

i«came  a  citi/»'n  of  i\aM:\y  umK-r  thr  nanii'  of  J'tfm  «/ 

li'-ii'iff.     In  IS.'.rt,  after  an  honoiirahii*  liff,  hr  divd 

tbeR,  anion:;   the  Calviiji>t.<«.      In    ].'•.'»'.)  hit   loirj- 

ooftal*?!  ht-rcny  was  Hrat  ina«lo  |iii!»ii«*.     JI«'  wim 

acciL>«il,  lh'<iii;h  without  much  rea^m,  of  ]iroriiL'atr 

iloctriiieji  and  conduct,  and  the  Council  of  iSam.']  con- 

<i^miu.-«i  him  and  ordop.^l  hU  UnIv  to  In*  hnrm.-il.     A 

fri.;nilof  Jorirt  wai  NicholnK,  tin;  founder  of  th'*  Kann- 

ii-»H.  who  d«*  not  l*;lonL',  however,  to  the  Analuip- 

t  iU    After  the  didturhanccM  at  Miin>tf  r  an  o}iiiiioii 

»I>ivlv  I'aimd  uTimnd  amoni;  th«!  l*Mt(-«taiit<.  that  no 

hrMic  !«liiiul«l  be  punished  with  death  unlfsn  he  w;iii 

eUi'.tvof  txt.itin£;diflturbanoe!«:  henc*-  tin  si.- an*  1  ximilar 

)-ittir(iif  oeiiaratiritA  Were  i<eniiitt«:<l  to  remain  un- 

ri'U^i-il,  ]iri\iiUMl  th«y  o<ntinucd  «iiiiet.     r»iit  till 

v'tirr  the  uiiilille  of  the  vixU-enth  century  iTuphitx 

Hfncnr.<antly  rufini;  up  amoui;  the  Anahaiitirtt-*.  ami 

»ul>vcrtiii.;  civil  onler.     Of  the  hen-ti»'Ji  execut-  il  liy 

Alva  in  the  S|aiii(<h  NetherlandH  a  lar^'e  jiroiiortion 

"•^  AnahaiitUtH.     In  fact,  they  were  never  worthy 

-f  ^•i•-ration  till  quiet  and  {.^ood  onler  wen*  intn)- 

'I'Kwl  atiion^'  them.    'ITie  in»titutionH  of  M«rnnf>  wei\' 

tli<:Hr>t  K'crirtion  of  this  chamre.    Thin  juiliciourt  man, 

^l^mt  the  middle  of  the  vixteentb  century,  united  tli>-m 

i^  n-/Ti!ar  tMicieticfl.  whi*-h  fonned  an  iiidrpi  ndint 

■•'iurcli,  i]niler  the  name  of  Mtnntmitrg,  Mnufxtn,  ur 

Am^itlJtutt^  M  they  are  Htill  ralleil  in  the  north  of 

''•■fiiianr  ami  in  Holland,  imit-ttimr  strictly  the  \t"'\\' 

luritieH  fif  the  priniitive  a|lnH^llical  chun;h.     I'ut  he 

O'CM  not  ]ire\ent  the  division    which   t<Nik  ]>1:m-i' 

AOKiii?  them  art  early  as  l.'io  I,  in  n-i;anl  to  the  deu^n-e 

'  f  *h\  erity  nf.*ceai4ary  in  rai«e  *  4  exci  >mmunic.'kti<  in.    The 

stricter  ])arty  punished  every  indivi<lual  tranHi;rt*M!4ion 

^.'uut  morality  and  church  onler  with  excommuni- 

utioD,  and  carrie<l   their  aeverity  im>  far  that  near 

relations,  even  hiuhamU  and  u-iven,  were  o)iliu'i-i|  to 

niknince  all  connection  with  one  .-uiother,  in  c-mc*  of 

luch  puniKhmeut      The  more  miNlcratt;   fiiirty  n- 

■^ftc'l  t^i  excr>mmuni(.*ation  only  in  cim**  of  lonu'  niu- 

^iaiMril  (lUolwdience  to  the  crmimandrt  iif  the  Hnly 

5*'^ptiina«.    Mon.'ovcr,  they  never  inHicted  thin  pjui- 

i^ha^nt  till  after  various   kinds  of   warnimrM  ami 

'^I'Tmifs  [nrtuiu*  n*/ monition U^,  and  even  tiien  it  <liil 

b't  extend  lieyond  the  relati<in  of   the  indiviilual 

«xcriinDiiinicate<l  with  the  church.    Ah  mrither  party 

^rnilil  vieM.  and  the  strict  often  exchideil  the  minle- 

'■te  from  their  communion,  the  Anal -apt  i^t^  ha\u 

<.«ntmuwl  t«i  this  day  divideil  int«^  two  p:irtiet<.     The 

'J'^lwite  |iarty  were  calle«I    Wutfrltiiu/irr,  liei*ause 

^  earliest  crjnr,rre},'ations  lived  in  the  WaterlamI, 

«>Q  the  PampuB  in  the  north  of   Holland,  anil  in 

'■'Weker.    By  the  strict  party  they  were  »*tyle.l  th.- 

■f^  »nd  even  the  J/UHfj--ar(t,  as  a  de^il.'natil•n  of 

toeir  inferior  purity.     Thin  haivr  party,  uln n- 

lifted  of  the  FritnlanderH  in  and  atmut  Kmih-ii. 
*'«nitth  refu}:ees  (Flemin^ns),  and  <  iennans,  callt  .1 
***«^lveithe  7*iire  {Die  Ftincn),  or  the  HU$t€d,  the 


Stri.'t,  Men  no  di-I  not  wholly  ailopt  the  exceaidve 
ri&roiirof  tho  Pun*,  nor  yet  wuuM  he  ahamhin  the 
Fi ifj^lamliTH,  anmn^  whom  he  tau.'ht.  Imm-'liat'-ly 
aft.T  hi-*  d.-.itii.  in  1.'.''..".,  aci'iit-ot  l-n.ke  init  anp-iij 
tli»-   i'lip-.  :i'i-l  ti.-y  ili\i'|.d   iiil-i  thr.-  p.irti- -<.      <  »f 

til'!*.",  tl.'-  V  \*\i  i'.ji.iiji  \MP'  uii'i- ■•■r»-  and  f.iMJi- 

■  ■.d  tlian  till'  rt-r.:kn  i  main:ain'-i  ti.e 'JtUH'-t  -.••viijtv 
in  r'-:jaril  t-i  i-xi  •iiiini'iijii"itiii!i:  lln.-  J'ri- 'htiid'T* 'iid 
lint  Jndfi.'l  exip  i'"  thi.-*  'M-*-  iplin-  on  \ili-.h-  lon.'ii" 
;:ation4,  imr  t\t»  nd  \\i*'  <  tiM.-  in  tin  cai***  "f  indl\i- 
diiaU  til  till-  il-  "tin-f  ioii  'if  tneir  family  ri-l:iti>>iiri:  tin* 
<n-nn;inH  \*»n'  •ii-!:n.'>ki-h»-l  fn-m  tin'  Fii- -liinl  tk 
oiilv  hy  nn'p'  car-  fully  av..ilin.'  all  luxury.  T«»  tin- 
party  of  tln-*f  <ii-rniani4  Uliiiu'nl  tho**  who  mi-h: 
iM-tti'-^iin  ll"i-tein.  rn.-.-ia.  hant/ii/.tln- J'alatinati- nf 
the  JMiiii".  .Iidi<  r^.  A!-:ii-e.  ami  Swit/t-rLiml,  ami  tin- 
nunnTi.Ms  Ana'ia}iti-t:H  who  inh:iliiti-il  M..ra.i.i  till 
the  Thirty  Y«ap»  x*ar.  In  l.'*'.'!  they  wrn*  unitiil 
a-^Min  with  thi-  l-'rit  ^l.llJd••^^  hv  xn'-aiiHiif  tin*  <  '••nci-pt 
of  1  "oLi^'tn-,  !*4i  e.d'.'d.  «'r  arti'l-i  **i  f.iilh,  chi-tly  l-e- 

raiiHi-  thi'ir  H«iiar.»ti<iii  w:u»  iiitiiri<i'is  t innn  n—.  in 

\iliith  tin-  Aiial'iii'li-t-*   ^*>»*\\  U-r:inM'  niurh  mjaji-d. 

With  th.fM-  tMii  -'t-.  tIjiiH  •••■n t-d.  afti  r  many 

att«-mpt.<4  towanirt  r<  (■•ih'ili.ition  and  fri>  mUliip.  tin' 
Htrii  t-»t  Anah.ipti-li  at  h-n^'th  jnineil  tln-niMelveM, 
and  ctrtain  artiiN  ••  *i  fiilli  ut  le  zMlnpteil  l-y  tlii- 
wh'ih'  Inh1\.  I'ltit  tIn-M-  arraiij«'nn  lit-,  wi-n*  in^nf- 
tii.i;nt  t<i  I  htrk  tli«-  l-itt'-nni*"*  \*ith  whiili  tiny  jHT- 
Hftiiti- 1  om*  an<>t!n  r.  S<Hin  afli-r  the  unitiii  i-f  tin- 
Kri»»l;unhr!*  with  the  ^Ii-rin.im  a  larj«"  numlH-r  if 
mah-ont'iitn  l«ft  thi*  fnrimr,  U-e.iuv  tiny  Mi-n*  'li-i- 
pleasiil  x%ith  thin  ctinin-i-tinn  ainl  tli*-  lixnio^nf  the 
•  hunh  •lif-ii'liiif.  linli-r  .Ian  J:ik'»l».  thtir  t«  ai  li«r, 
lln-y  c«iiMlitiit.'d  a  K«par:iti'  chnri'h  **\\  tin-  most  riirid 
prim  ipl<-!*.  They  wi-n*  nut  mnm mu.'*.  l»'irin,'  the 
ne^'otiatiotiH  I'f  tin-  Fli-min.iant  with  ih-  I >!•■■«- 
lanih-r«  tln-n?  a|'jM-:iri"d  anmn.'  tin-  furin-T  x  l-*rit*- 
land  |H-:u«ant.  I'ki'  \V:i]]is^ho  In-Iil  tin*  «•]  iniitn  that 
.lud.-is  ami  tin*  hi  rh-prie>ts  wen*  l»!rj.'4i-.l.  Ih-c-hij^i-  in 
the  miinler  of  .Ii-m«*  th-y  had  •■x«-<-iit'-«l  tin- ili-iL:n!* 
of  {\*A.  In  lf':;7  In*  ri>ll<rti-il  a  i<aitv  i-f  in-lixiduaU 
whii  .id->;  ti*i|  thin  o]iiniiin,  Imt  -till  n-inrdn'-d  lii'Mmt 
fn»m  t!ie  oilnT  An.i!.a[li«.i'*.  on  .iii-niint  "f  llieir 
a\ir>ii>i)  to  the  e\i-i«-.i\e  ».tril■tn••^.'«  i«f  the  amii-nl 
Fli'min_'ian-«.  The  1 '!.••- \V:illist<«  **t  '/.■■fin/i-/* jii.«/y. 
Ml  ealh-il  1-1  au-i-  th"  -it  aP'-'-  in  th*-  ttrrit'-rv  of 
tin»ninM-ri,  nci-ivid  tin-  mal<iint'iit-i  nf  tin*  Miili 'I 
)iarlii-M.  ami  tln-nfop*  »"al!'-l  tln-m— Im-h  e'niliriti.ally 
tin*  iinritu*  /•"»  mii.-'i-iiii  nr  tlif  *iii''i' .-f  /■'  i' a', I  If  it  ■/, 
hut  hy  tin-ir  aihi  r«a:-ii-i4  tln-y  wi-i->-  d'*miM>iii:iti-d 
tin*  />■»«!/ »/*;■.•.  that  is.  /^i/.y  «/■;*.  I >«-<-;iu- ■  -•nn-iif  tln-ir 
churchcit  ii*«t-il.  in  hajiti-ni,  tin*  tlim  f  >!-l  irunnr^inn 
of  the  whi'h-  IhmIv.  Theotln-r  An.il  ;tpti»t4.  on  tin- 
omtnirv.  n-janhil  tin-  HprinkliiiL,'  of  the  he:iil  a.s 
HUtlitient.  iM-yon.l  |-'ri<->i:ind.  tlioii.:li  not  nnnnr"ii4, 
theVKpn-.-wl  t'l  Litiinaniaan>l  J  >aiit.'i:.'.  Tin*  Aniili-iji- 
ti!*tj«  in  (ialiii;i,  a  piirt  nf  the  amii-iit  Mi>r.i\i;i,  \vln> 
Wen-  dix  idi-il.  on  acci'Unt  of  their  dn  si.  irit<i  I'litioni-rs 
llh'i-'"  wli'i  liuttiiin-.|  tin  ir  i-l'itin  ?*»  and  J'ininr-i  tln-i- 
whou-'il  xvin-  piiH  in-t»-;nl  i»f  li'itt'»ns.  an-l  wnn-  Inn^' 
U-ariN  .  ami  i-nnipri'ln-mli-'l  alHiiit   twrnty-four  fanii- 

]{•■*«  of  tin*  ^inlpI"  country   ]>«-i<pl>',  mlm 1   xviih   the 

rkir-Walli-t-*  in  n.aintainin.'  tin-  am'i'iit  diHlrimf* 
:in<l  -t.rii't  i-xin'i-"i"f  4*xi-iiinii.iiiiir.»tii.n,  atid  w.  n'di-i- 
tin-.'iii-iln'd  fur  ]  initv  of  nM!-:i!i.  The  am  ti  iit  Kh-iii- 
in-.'ians,  or  the  ^tI■il■tl-^t  M-i'ti.t  .\n:il»apt  !•*!*.  jn-i-jn-Mn* 
tinnly  in  the  nn-ii-nt  d--*  tiJ!"  ^  :inil  prrutiifH  nf  the 
Hilt.  '1  hi-y  n-jeit  the  uiiril  ;»..*'ii  in  the  d'l-trim'  of 
the  Trinitv,  and  exi'l.iin  the  purity  of  tin-  human 
nature  in  <  "hri-t.  »•■  't.liii-,'  to  M»tin<',  l»y  k\\  in.',  that 
he  w  :w  »'n-ati--l  i-iit  "f  m-tiiin.'  bv  tin.!  in  tin*  wninh 
of  M:irv.  al'Lliiiti.h  l.i-  w;!-!  iiniiii-hi-l  by  tl.<-  1>!iHid  of 
th-'  m-'llnr.  Ti.i  V  \i.-\v  tin-  l-apti-m  i-f  their  oxvn 
party  as  alone  x;di'!,  :in<l  prai  ti>e  tin*  WM^Inn-.r  «'f  f"«'t 
a.-!  ail  act  I  •■nin>am!'--l  hy  l'l.ri>t,  not  only  tnwanla 
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travellera  of  their  own  party^  like  the  Pure,  but  even 
in  reli^ous  assemblies.  Like  Anabaptists  in  general, 
they  view  ab  improper,  oathM,  the  discharge  of  civil 
officjea,  and  all  defence  of  property,  liberty,  or  life, 
which  requires  violence  against  their  fellowmen* 
Henoe  they  were  formerly  called,  without  distinotion, 
the  unarmed  Christians.  Only  in  this  particular, 
and  in  church-di&cipline,  are  the  ancient  PlcmingiaiiB 
more  strict  than  the  other  Anabaptists.  Immorality, 
the  bearing  of  arms,  marriage  with  a  peraon  out  of 
their  chtirub,  extra vaganoe  in  dress  or  furniture,  they 
panisb  by  ezoommunJCAtion,  without  (jrndus  admoni- 
tkrnigf  and  extend  their  discipline  to  domestic  life. 
Those  of  Dantzig  excluded  persona  who  hiul  tlieir 
portniiLs  painted,  aa  a  punishment  for  their  vanity. 
In  general,  they  strive  to  imitate,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  the  simplicity  and  purity,  and  the  alleged 
democracy  of  the  earliest  apoattilic  church,  the  resto- 
ratiou  of  which  waa  originally  the  (U>ject  of  every 
Anabaptist.  Henoe  they  appoint  tbuir  teachers  by 
A  vote  of  the  whole  chureh,  forbid  them  to  enjoy  any 
political  office,  and  place  but  little  value  on  learning. 
In  modern  times,  it  is  true,  tbey  have  gradually 
reniitted  their  severity,  and  given  up  in  particular 
the  reba]>ti«m  of  proselytes  from  other  Anabaptist 
Mots;  while  Christians,  who  have  only  been  baptized 
in  infaticy,  are  admitted  into  any  sect  nt  the  Ana- 
baptiatB  only  after  rebaptism,— The  Flemingians, 
IViealanderSi  and  Germans,  who  bad  united,  1619, 
and  at  first  belonged  also  to  the  Pure,  gradually 
sided  with  the  moderate  party,  with  which  tbey  are 
now  reckoned.  A  di%ision  took  place  in  the  general 
church  of  the  united  Waterlanders,  Flcmingians^ 
Priealanders,  and  Grennans  in  1664,  on  account  of 
the  favour  with  which  a  part  of  them  regarded  the 
doctrinei  of  the  Remonstrants.  Galonits  Abrahajns- 
Bohn,  of  Haen,  a  learned  physician  and  teacher  of 
the  Anabaptists,  of  a  gentle  dispositiiui  and  iliatin- 
guished  tdients,  wm  the  leader  of  thii  new  party^ 
which  was  called  after  him  the  sect  of  the  Qaltnhit. 
He  oudnfeftindd  that  sound  docbritic  is  less  decisive 
of  Christian  worth  than  a  pious  life;  and  therefore 
church-communion  should  be  refused  to  no  virtuous 
person  belie viui,'  in  the  Scripturess.  But  he  betrayed 
by  tbeae  opinions  his  Sk)cinian  views  of  Ctirist  and  the 
Holy  Gho8t»  Samuel  Apostool  (also  a  physician  and 
teacher  of  the  church}  and  the  orthodox  party  in  it 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  such  tnnovatiotis,  and 
determined  to  maintain  their  ancient  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. Besides  the  branchea  of  the  ancient  Flem- 
ingians,  or  the  proper  Pure,  d^cribcd  above,  there 
are  now  two  leading  parties  of  Auabapthiits — the 
ApoatodiftDi,  who^  from  their  attachment  to  the 
aaaient  oonfessions,  founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
Menno,  are  c»^ed  MnmoniteM,  in  a  more  limited  use 
d  that  word;  and  the  Galenista,  who  ore  likewise 
styled  RemonatranU  and  Arminian  Baptitts,  After 
Arminiufl,  the  founder  of  the  Kemonatranto.  The 
Mennonites,  aa  they  beloog  to  the  moderate  party, 
DO  longer  maintain  Meuno's  doctrine  of  the  creation 
gI  CbHst  in  the  womb  of  Mary;  they  re  baptise  no 
proselyte,  and  puni-^h  none  bnt  gross  crimes  with  ex- 
communication, and  that  not  without  previous  warn- 
ing. Tliey  do  not  require  churcb-membera  utterly  to 
avoid  the  excommunicateil*  They  carefully  proliibit 
oaths,  military  serviee,  and  the  liuidiiigof  civil  offices, 
llie  confession  of  faith  of  the  true  Mennonites,  com- 
posed by  Comttlius  RLbs,  one  of  their  teachers,  and 
published  in  German,  at  Hamburg,  in  1776^  corre- 
sponds in  almost  every  jxtint  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cal\iuifit  Church.  The  Bemonstrants  have  de- 
parted the  most  widely  from  the  faith  and  onler  of 
the  ancient  Anabaptists.  They  reject  all  fj^Tidndii^nl 
hooka,  and  pennit  the  most  uurestj'sdned  reading; 
they  also  have  among  them  trntny  Sooiniani.    They 


tolerate,  in  the  boeom  of  the  drare^  %ham  n|  a  lUf. 
ferent  faith,  and  receive  ChristiaDS  of  all  cmeda^  bvl  ' 
only  in  a  few  congregations  withont  rebaptianL  IVy 
consider  the  Pure  and  Mennonites  as  bnUino;«eidoB 
exclude  members,  except  from  the  aacniiMfll,  ad 
this  not  so  frequently  as  the  Utter  partiai;  fmwk 
military  service  and  the  discharge  of  civil  oAoa^nd 
even  an  oath  of  testimony,  and  prohibit  only  the  oitl 
of  promissL  They  allow  of  learning,  and  liave  eieetid 
a  seminary  at  Amsterdam  for  the  ediuatinit  «( 
ministers,  to  which  yoong  men  of  the  Hdauails 
party  are  also  admitted*  In  Holland,  when  thai 
are  over  100  congregationa,  the  Anabaptt^a  oliteiaej 
t4^>leration  under  William  L,  and  complete  nSSffom 
libe  rty  in  1 C20.  The  Anabftptists  in  Germaay,  vfaot 
they  are  most  numerous,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  BUbl 
in  East  PruselBt  Switserland,  AlsMe,  and  Lomioe, 
consider  themselves  proper  Mennonites.  In  the  rt- 
ligious  worship  of  all  these  parties  there  u  b«i  « 
trifling  difference  from  the  fomos  of  the  I^mustaiit 
service;  but  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  Calviaati 
than  the  Lutherans,  The  Pure  have  elders  or  Wnm 
who  administer  the  sacraments,  ministers  who  pfia(% 
and  deacons  or  abnoners,  All  these  officers  are  chcsn 
by  the  vote  of  the  churches.  The  Mennonites  bstc 
ministers  or  deacons,  the  former  of  whom  are  the 
proper  pastors,  and  the  latter  only  exhort«T9  or 
preachers;  but  both  are  chosen  bj  the  eodesisslied 
council  or  presbytery*  In  general,  tlie  Anabapliili 
still  deserve  the  praise  form^y  bestowed  npfio  Umb 
of  diligence,  industry,  order,  and  parity  of  monk 
Many  of  tbem,  however,  have  become  so  aceostdDed 
to  the  manners  of  the  world  that  the  peculiarities  d 
this  sect  have  gradually  worn  away,  and  the  sect 
itself  seems  hastening  to  decay.  The  Baptifts  is 
England  form  a  distinct  sect,  without  any  onuDeotioii 
with  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Anabaptisla 

AN  ABAS.     See  CuMBisa-pF,RCU. 

ANABASIS  {•agomgup'),theGrecktilieflfXfliiK^ 
phon's  celebrated  work,  which  gives  an  aooMHi  i' 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Young*er  agun     *  ^ 
brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  (See  XiacorHOf,)!' 
The  title  of  Anabasis  is  also  given  to  Arrian'a  vnrkl 
which  records  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  <^*t^^ 

ANABLEP3,  a  genus  of  malaooptercms  fiihsl  ^ 
the  perch  family  (Cyprinidie)  found  in  the  tif«fi  i 
Guiana^  and  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  stroctare  of 
the  eye%  which  makes  them  appear  doubW,  aad  lui 
^iven  rise  to  fabulous  accounts  of  fish  with  f oar  «;«& 
llie  peculiarity  is  caused  by  a  division  of  the  till  sad 
oomca,  by  transverse  ligajnents  forming  two  papfli^ 
and  making  the  whole  eye  appear  double,  ituon^ 
there  is  only  one  crystalline  humour,  one  Titreooi 
humcHir,  and  one  retina.   No  other  vertebrate  maau^ 
posMsses  a  similar  structure.   The  young  are  bron^ 
forth  alive.    The  only  species  {A.  UtropAthidmut)  has 
a  flat  head  with  blunt  snoot,  a  projecting  upper  jiw, 
and  a  cylindrical  body  covered  wiUi  t^trong  Kalsa 

ANACAJLDIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  plsttis 
consiBting  of  tro[>ical  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  which  is  that  they  lecittft 
an  acrid  resinous  juice,  which  ts  often  used  as  a  var- 
nish, as  it  turns  nard  and  black  when  dry.  Thet 
have  tdtemate  leaves  and  Inconjspiouous  Howers,  with 
calyx  in  five  segments,  and  an  equal  number  of  peri* 
gynous  petals:  fruit  generally  in  the  form  of  a  drupe, 
Mastic^  Scio  turpentine^  and  Martaban  Tanuiih  an 
some  of  their  products.  The  oaahoo^  the  plsteia% 
sumach,  &a,  are  members  of  the  order. 

ANACHAUIS,  a  genus  of  i>lants  of  the  natmal 
order  HydrocharidacoiB  or  floating  plants.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  a  species  {Ana<kani 
ithinasfrnm)  has  been  introduced  into  Great  BritaliL 
It  was  first  observed  about  IB  42,  and  has  piropagstsd 
with  amazing  rapidity,  appearing  in  distant  pSv^ 
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le  the  means  of  its  tnnfipnrtati  *n  areiitill  unknown. 
leatroys  the  beauty  of  timamental  waten.  and  in 
»  cafes  impedes  the  navi^tion  of  canals  and 
ixm.  Its  •terns  are  much  branchetl,  and  l^ar  small 
incid  leaves  in  whorls  of  tlirve  or  four,  and  inoon* 
nous  flowers.  The  tiowera  only  a]iiicar  aliove  the 
;ier  at  the  time  of  fertiliuaiun.  It  is  said  that 
J  female  plants  have  1«en  introduce*]  int«)  thin 
ntrr,  but  they  propagate  frrim  cuttings  citlier  nf 
:  stem  or  roots  with  such  mpidity  that  no  nifans 
sztirpatin^  them  have  l>een  founil  effectual.  SwauH 
roar  them  with  great  avidity,  but  the  torn  fra^ 
oils  they  leave  sene  to  pn »])a^tu  the  plant  afri-ih. 
some  places  they  have  died  out  from  exhainititin 
the  soil 

ANACHAR.SI3  THK  YOrNiSKII.a  Thracian, 
id  brr>ther  of  Sauliuw,  kin;^  of  Thrace,  was  a  lovcr 
t  wisdom  and  of  the  scii;ncvs.  anil  vstceniuil  one  of 
he  leven  wise  men  of  (Irwce.  The  love  of  know- 
B^  induced  him  tr>  leave  his  barbarous  ciiuntry 
lad  travel  amoni;  the  more  civilized  nations.  In  the 
time  (if  S<>lon  he  vuite<l  AthenH,  from  whence  ho 
■weeilcl  t«»  other  coiintrieii.  Ho  was  tiie  only  *b;ir- 
nrisn'  that  ever  received  the  A  then  Lin  franchiHt>. 
Ht  if  re}M>rte<l  to  have  been  killc<l  hy  his  bn»thcr  ti> 
Kerent  the  introduction  of  Greek  cn^t^ims.  .1.  J. 
Bvthelemy'B  N'oya^re  du  jeune  Anarharsin  m  flrl  ci* 
H  sn  attem]it  to  describe  ancient  (tn-ek  life  ainl 


AN ACH  ROXISM,  a  term  derived  from  the  CJ  roek, 
ad  applied  to  em»r8  of  chriinMli>'^y  by  wliich  cvi^nts 
are  brought  ict^i  false  relation  with  each  other.  :lh 
vlwB  ShakKjiere,  in  Tmilus  an<l  C'reiwii^  mak'.s 
Ueclor  quote  Arist>tle-- 

'I'atU  Aiiil  Tniiliii,  voii  have  lint!i  mUiI  w<'1I. 
Afii[  on  the  cauM  anil  r|Ui*-;irin  inw  in  h-inj 
naT«  glijzeil — hut  lUiierfli-iTll^:  n  't  iiiii>-h 
Unlike  yimng  men,  whi>ni  An^tntle  th-n^'ht 
Uiific  to  hear  moral  ij}iilo»-i>]ir.' 

AyACOLt'THr)X,  in  grammar  an<l  rheti-ri-,  a 
wtttof  Ir>'^cal  seipience  in  tlie  Btnirtun-  of  asi  litiiiri- 
«iften  iritin^  fniui  carcleMncMi  nn  th«;  i<:iit  of  un 
"ntoror  author.  Such  an  im.L'ul.iritv  m.'iV  jinni.i-.l 
from  f>ah<i<inate  feilin^^,  and  the  aua(.-olnth"n  n..iy 
tbtn  )it«>nie  a  beauty. 

AXAi'UXDA  ktlnnrrfft  mvriuvA^  a  l;ir,'i«  R-r]ient 
4  the  boa  family,  curomon  in  int<-rtn>iiii:il  Atik -rii*a. 
Brartmeii  \%  ini-lude<l  in  the  ^htm  /I'/'f,  liut  l<y  fit}i<  r- 
H  is  mad'!  the  type  of  a  separati'  genus  {r.unt't^n  . 
It  haa  the  no>trils  n]^;nin;f  on  t)ie  up;M-r  surf:u.e  nf 
the  cztrtniity  of  the  niuzzio,  and  Imikini:  ilir-i-tly 
opwviis:  they  are  small,  Hituated  near  each  n!li>  r, 
ttd  csfrable  of  beiusr  complet'.ly  shut  •«)  nn  to  Kuit 
the  aquatic  habits  of  the  animal,  'i  lie  noHtrilH  are 
Rimmndeil  by  tbree  plates;  plates  c<ivir  the  aiitt:ri(>r 
half  of  the  top  of  the  heaii,  and  prah-K  the  ]io}«tGrii>r: 
the  body  scales  are  tiat  and  smtNitli,  Ii'Zi*nL'e-ttli.'i]M:iI, 
■od  nearly  of  the  same  size,  except  on  tin'  Riil*  -. 
•here  tbey  are  tln-ee  or  four  times  l:ir_-»T  ti>an  the 
othen.  The  hea^l  is  comparatively  Muall.  muiiikl, 
^flat  lielf)w,  an<I  tnincate<l  in  fnmt.  'J'Ik*  e«>iiinr 
fc  oKve-gre«jn  aliove,  with  two  rown  of  larj*-  blark 
■potirahnin;;  down  the  back  and  t.-til;  tin*  'id«-ri  Hn* 
vloracil  with  black  rin-^s  on  a  ydlnw  ;:riiund:  t)i- 
™der  Burf.'ice  is  fx*hre-\ell«  iw  with  1  'lack  sj .-  -r  *,  'li  i  ■  • 
•oiconila  is  the  L'ir;;eHt  seqient  nf  the  N-  w  Woi.il, 
wnetiH!!.!!  rea«.liin;,'  the  l-n-th  «.f  'J 4  f'lt.  I'.rji.  il 
ttd(;uiana  form  iti  chief  hahitat.  It  a! ways  li'.<*^ 
m  or  in  the  nci;^hb(jurhoi>il  i»f  watiT.  it  i;*  a  l'«»«"1 
'*innner,  and  can  remain  a  ]«>n;;  time  hul.uii  r.  ••■]. 
't  liea  in  wait  for  \U  prey  in  the  watrr,  or  ^tl•.t  ;:i  ■! 
^  the  sand,  on  a  roek,  or  on  the  tnmk  nf  w.  TuU  ii 
^  Fish,  iu'uanas,  o^routii?.  mnnki.-ys,  aTi-l  ntluT 
iP*dnipedii,  which  it  crushes  in  it*  Htmn^  f.ilN,  are 
^  food.    It  seldom  attacks  man.     Its  siviu  i^  mai.le 


inti»  shiM?ji,  ba.'s,  &r.;  itii  ImhIv  c<intainH  a  larj<»  <|uan- 
tity  of  fat,  from  wiiii-h  *A\  is  pruduced,  ouil  its  lleah 
is  eaten  by  the  natixt  ii. 

ANA(.'KKnN,  whuni  the  <lr.-i  us  «'».t'.'enieif  one  of 
their  greatest  lyric  jMictiS  w.-u*  Uirn  ut  Tei«k  in  bmia. 
pnjl)aMy  aUiut  o*Vi  it.i'.  \\v  Htenif*  t<>  have  emi.Tat'il 
with  the  rest  of  iiij  fellow  riti^- ns  to  AUlera,  in 
Thrace,  when  Teen  was  toki-n  by  Uaqiii-.'u^  tlf 
general  of  i'ynia  «.'f  10  n.r.J.  He  HuJi-'-jmntly  »»pent 
a  conHidL-nibli- time  at  tl.e  murt  of  r«.lvfrati.H.  l_\r:ini 
of  Samim,  wlume  faxour  h-  iiij'ive'l.  and  uln-ni  he 
ceIebrato«l  in  lii.s  mm  ji.  Aft«T  t!io  ileath  of  hii  j-ro* 
tcctor  he  wi.nl  t)  Atht-n-*.  at  ll.-f  iinitati.m  of  Ilip- 
]iart*hus,  wlto  Ment  a  lifty-iimil  iral.-y  t-.  f-t'h  him. 
l*he  fall  of  the  latt<T  •Inne  him  fnim  Atiien:*,  an  1 

{•nil»a)'ly  he  n.<umo<l  ti  '1  i.n't.  He  p;utM-il  a  lmv  an- 1 
lappy  oM  a;:**,  and  dir  I  in  his  ci;;htv-tifth  yi.ar,  bi.t 
whether  at  AIxIiti  or  Ti-i*  i.<<  uncertain.  An-  'riliin,' 
t*  trailitiun  he  w.iji  rlmki-'I  hy  a  u''*I'"''ti»ne.  Tl.i* 
city  of  Tei«  put  hirt  liki-m-^ri  u]Hin  il<  r  -inM:  lii^iitituu 
was  pla<^<-il  f>n  tlii'  A(Tii|mi!L<«  in  Ath-  ns,  ami  hr  wsut 
hrid  in  hi<nour  th<»U'/hiiut  < Inei.-i-.  Only  a Mn.il!  part 
of  his  works  ha^  eomc  ilnwn  to  uh.  Five  li'MikH  wrn.' 
extant  in  tin*  time  of  Sui-I.i".  I'-.t  nnwonlv  a  fvw  fr.i.'- 
ment-t  nmain,  whieh  may  U-  fnuml  in  I'l  r^k  h  r<M-ti- 
Lyrici  (iri-ci.  Tin;  mlleition  of  ^i\ty-€i.;ht  mis 
that  usually  ]iasi4i'N  nmli-r  tin*  naiiie  <<f  Ana<Ti-<>n  U 
ni'^tly  the  prinlucti'iii  of  a  lat'-r  tiim-,  an«l  the  iniii* 
\iilual  {HH-'ius  an*  at  1  <-!<t  Imt  iniit:iti>n<i  of  tin i-*!' of 
Ana«Te>in.  Knu'li-*!!  tranHljiti«iii.4  of  tlitSL*  an:iiTi--!i- 
tii-s  have  been  ni:Kle  liy  C.'»iwk-y,  l'a\«kt.-.-.  and  Tii<'ni:k<4 
Moon.'. 

ANAI>V<  »M  I:NK  (<  Imk.  'hi..-  whoef.nies  f..rth), 

a  name  givm  Vt  Aphniilit*'  »\rnti-«  wlnn  i«ln-  wax  n- 

.  j»ni»4"iiti-il  uM  ri.'*iiiL'  fri.m  tii-  k  -i.    .\\  *  11«  "•  p;iint«  ■!  h-r 

1  rij«ing  fnim  tin'  uavij*.  ami  :i'    ■•r-lin.'  to  s"n»e  writ-  i-h 

I  C'am|Mu«|M%  the  mi>tn  "S  *»f  Alex.iU'ier,  a-firdini;  ti 

I  othi'ra  tiie  faniou'4  oiuil'  Han  rhryiii*.  h-  r\iti  hint  om 

a  niiMli'1.    'J'iii:!  ]iii-tun>  wa-i  jaint-*  i  for  thf  ti-mpli*  *>( 

-T■"^|•ulapiu!»  :it  <  "!*,  and  i^i*:iid  to  lia\<M>i.->t  1""  trilfut-*. 

It  waH   jlan-il   l-y  .\uL:u-t:>   in  tin-  t*  Inj  '.■■  il<  'li«;i!id 

by  liini  to  .lulinn  Ci^ar  :i:   I»<>m.l'.      In   the  ri.i,jn  '•( 

S\ti)  it  h.-nl  Itei-onii'  -^Matlv  f:fl"l. 

ANAOVII,  tin-  n:"'-t  •.i-l-  rl y  of  the  lar,--  r  ri\i-r"» 
of  Silieriaaiid  of  all  A-ji.i.  It  ri-rs  in  I.a«<-  lia-l.ka, 
in  the  Stall' 'voi  MoiMitaiii'i.  t'ows  tir.-t  ui-i.  ni:>l  tin  n 
•-a»>t,  and  falN  into  tli.*  ."r.f  «if  the  tAin-  liunii',  afi>  r 
a  eonr><i*  <if  alHint  •'<iit  iiii!i«4. 

AN.I:MI.V  <«;p.k,  -want  of  I.;."  1..  a  n,..lii.il 
t4'nn  Hpplii'i  to  an  unh*  althy  ri>n<iiti>in  of  tli'.*  Uh1\, 
in  which  thtic  in  •  itln  r  a  iliniini.ti-n  «f  tliv  t<>ta'. 
quantity  of  bh-nl  in  tin-  HVhtini,  or  in  tlie  r-.-l  cor- 
pUHcleft  wldih  it  »"!itain-*.  'I'ln-  1  lUi  r  in  tin*  nn»st 
UNual  nn-ariini;  of  the  wonL  iiuiiii:;  this  rouiplaint 
tin*  re<l  rnrpu>il«s  anr  h'-nntin.is  ot:ly  a  llfili  pajl  »if 
what  the  Mood  eoiitaiiis  in  itt  noiuial  ^t-ttf.  1'he 
principal  Hynipt->iiH  an*  pah-ii'-^-i  ainl  •ji.ni-ral  dis* 
C'lloration  of  tiiu  hkin  anl  niiii'o-^  nii-:i.I>r:iiii  :<,  lan- 
guor, eiuai-iation,  want  of  app<  lit--.  p.Jiif'.l  I'.i ji  }>li>>n, 
hiiiLJii.'  in  tlie  «-ar«,  faint  in;:,  p>tl|  it  at  inn.  i\i'.  Ana-mia 
may  U-  hrouL^hl  on  l>y  1*-"*  <f  1 1-^"!,  inMiitiirii-iit 
n«iuri'«hnii-nt,  r  »>i>l>  ni-»  in  l.unii-i  and  nnl.(Mlt!iy 
localilii.x.  till'  rifpirali'i!  of  \i*iati"l  air.  \i-.:  or  il 


mav  rt-nult  from 


:-,i!.i  !\,  :--.j«ii  a:-   pi;!- 


inonarv  (-oiiioiiiip^i -n.  Siiiij  1--  an  i  n.ia  is  i:<-t 
ra'ily  alt- n-'-  1  wh'.  ai.y  il.i-.  j-r.  'li:!'  ra-.^i'  oi  tl  i* 
'ii-i  AM-  ni..-:  tii>t.  of  in-u- •.  If  rrtno\i.l  «ir  c-untir- 
arl;-l:  ai.-l  fn-li  :  Ir.  _  >-l  ii.tiinunt,  tonii-s,  an  I 
a'H.xt.'  all  till-  j  ;n-.t!..ii.ii.-.  «.f  iron,  must  he  pri- 
si-iii-  1. 

A.\j:STIIi:'rK*S  an-  ihi-li-al  a..:.ts  enip!..\.d 
for  the  i.  iiiov.il  of  ji-dir,  r.-piiia!ly  in  frUi  ji.\d  oji  ra- 
tions, In'  ^n^jH  iii]!;:^'  or  liiiiiinUhin-.;  ]'h.'^Ni>;d  hm^i- 
hilitv.  Thi-re  di-**  m  t  apj»  ar  to  l»e  any  vMU'l  ili-*- 
tincliou  between  the  tirniH  auodyue  oi.il  auabthtlic. 
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tUotigh  the  latter  u  csommonly  RppUed  to  ogenta 
used  to  prtnluce  temporary  iiuietisibilitj  during  8ur- 
lineal  q|jeratIoii8,  the  former  to  the  Blower  methods 
employ efl  for  relieving  chronic  or  protracted  pain 
in  maladies  by  meaiiif  of  opiates.  Varioua  iigenta 
have  been  employed  for  both  of  these  piirpoaea  from 
the  earliest  times^  narcotica  and  alcoholic  atiiimlanta 
having  early  been  observed  to  affett  len-jibility  to 
pain.  The  u»e  of  these  agents  in  surgical  fiif  he  rations 
ia^  however,  attended  with  ftuch  ijicnnveniunce  that  it 
has  always  been  aparin^dy  resortc^l  ttj  by  «ijrgeon». 
When  the  progress  of  chemical  science  led  to  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  gases,  it  occurred 
to  vorioos  inquirers  that  these  might  be  found  ser- 
viceable ill  medical  science,  and  the  amesthetical 
effects  of  Tarioos  gases  began  to  be  observed  towards 
the  close  of  last  century.  In  1800  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  made  exf)erimeat8  on  the  ameBthetio  properties 
of  nItroiiB  oxide,  and  reoonuDeadod  its  use  in  itumry. 
The  Bug^estioo,  however,  bore  no  immediate  fruit. 
In  1818  Faraday  established  the  same  fact  in  regard 
to  sulphuric  ether.  Further  experiments  were  made 
on  the  sanje  agents  by  several  pliysicians,  particularly 
in  America*  but  for  a  good  many  years  yet  no  advance 
was  rn^ie  beyond  the  region  of  experiment.  In  1844 
Dr.  Wella,  a  dc'Dtiit  of  Hartford,  Cantiecticut^  applied 
the  itdialation  of  sulphnric  ether  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  but  owing  to  some  misadventure  did  not  per^ 
(tevero  1^4 th  it.  The  example  was  followed  in  1S46 
Uy  Dr.  ftforton,  a  Boston  deiitistj  who  also  extended 
the  use  of  ether  to  othur  surgical  operations*  llie 
[tractice  was  soon  after  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr,  liston,  and  a  I^ndon  dentist,  Mr.  Kobineon. 
A  few  weeks  later  Sir  James  8imi)son  made  the  first 
application  of  ether  in  a  case  of  midwifery.  This 
was  early  in  1847.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eamo 
year  Simpson  had  his  attention  called  to  the  ani^- 
Ihetic  efficacy  of  ohlorofom,  and  announced  it  as  a 
HU[)erior  agent  to  ether.  This  agent  has  since  been 
the  most  extensively  used  anae^thetici  though  the 
use  of  ether  still  largely  prevails  in  the  United 
States*  The  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  were  intro- 
duced in  Franco  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  in  Eng* 
laticl.  The  inhalatiun  of  the  vapours  of  ether,  chloro* 
form,  and  nitrous  oxide  produces  general  amestbesia 
by  acting  npon  the  braiu  and  sensory  nerves.  Local 
aniBstbeBia  is  produced  by  isolating  the  part  of  the 
bfjdy  to  be  operated  ut>on,  anil  producing  insensibility 
of  the  nerves  lu  tha^t  locality.  The  most  etfective 
means  of  producing  local  aua'sthesia  is  by  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  cold.  Dr.  Kicbardson's  method 
is  to  apply  the  spray  of  ether,  which,  by  its  rapid 
evaporation,  chills  and  freezes  the  tiMues  and  pro- 
duces coniplete  anEeatheaia.  This  mode  of  treatment^ 
besides  its  use  in  minor  surgical  operationa,  haa 
recently  begun  to  hate  important  and  growlngly- 
extended  rem<>dial  applications,  Sur;geons  recognize 
two  stages  in  the  application  of  aoEestheftioBi  the  first, 
of  excitatioUj  or  imperfect  aniesthesia:  the  second,  of 
complete  an^sth&sia^  or  sleep.  When  the  second 
stage  is  reached  the  greutest  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  over*administratiou,  which  will  be  attended  by 
suspension  of  the  organic  fimctions  of  respiration  and 
circuktion,  protluciog  stupor,  rapidly  followed  by 
death.  When  due  care  is  taken,  however,  the  «tate 
of  nervous  Insensibility  may  be  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  affecting  the  vital  functions. 
The  adnunistratiou  of  chloroform  is  attended  with 
rather  more  risk  than  that  of  ether,  but  is  otherwise 
easier  and  more  efTective,  There  is  still  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  theorists  as  to  the  mode 
of  0|>eratiuu  of  etheric  auafcthetics.  The  prevalent 
opiidon  ie  that  they  act  directly  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  but  there  is  a  counter-hypothesis  that  they 
operate  directly  upon  the  tissue  of  the  luniks,  produc- 


ing incipient  asphyxia^     The  use  of  anasUict^a  tti_ 
only  relieves  pain  in  long  and  severe  epenikoa^  I 
affords    greater  liberty  to   the   surgeun, 
diminishes  the  risk  of  acridentA.    Though  iiot  «ati 
free  from  danger,  the  direct  accidents  doe  to  1 
use  are  few,  and  they  have  connderably  dim ' 
the  mortality  attending  difBcnlt  surgical  i 

ANAGNI  (Latin,  Ana(p%ia\  a  WTet4 ' 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  12  miles  j 
from  Frosinone^  the  birthplace  of  several  pope^  i 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  erected  in  4^7.    Pop.  SJ^ 

ANAGRAM  (from  the  Greek  ma  and  ] 
in  its  proper  aense^  the  letters  of  one  or  mr 
read  backwards;    thus,  evil  is  an  anagram  d  i 
In  a  wider  sense  it  means  a  transposition  of  Isl 
to  form  a  new  word  or  phrase;  for  instance,  ttm  I 
not€.    An  anagram  ia  c&Qed  imjmrt,  if,  in  their  tei 
position,  all  the  letters  of  the  given  words  u%  \ 
used.      Anagrams   are   generally    |4K>   tedic^a^ 
fetched,  and  inappropriate  for  wit,  Imt 
superstitious  value  has  been  attached  to  soch  j 
upon  wordM. 

ANAUUAC,  an  aboriginal  Mexican  i 
fying  '  near  the  water,*  and  applied  to  the  piilawl^ 
the  city  of  Mexico,  from  the  lakes  sitnaied  tftsaT 
This  was  the  region  which  was  anoi«&Uy  iababitil 
by  the  Aztecs.  It  comprises  about  three-fiftiai  tl 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  lies  between  Lat  15'  lad 
30°  N. ;  Ion.  95'  and  1 1 U  w.  Ita  geoerai  clevsti^'a  » 
from  mm  to  9000  feet  above  the  aea.  Many  Wtj 
mountains  and  some  stupendous  yolcanoei,  such  ■ 
JoruDo  and  Popocatepetl,  rise  above  its  sorfaoe. 

ANAKI^M,  the  posterity  of  Anak,  the  sun  d 
Arba,  noted  in  sacred  history  for  their  fieroesafl  sftd 
loftiness  of  stature,  which  filled  the  mind»  iif  tk 
Israelitish  spies  wiUi  dismay  when  sent  by  Mteai  to 
examine  the  land  of  Canaan,  llieir  strungbild  wm 
Kirjath-arba  or  Hebron,  which  was  taken  aad  ds- 
stroyed  by  Caleb  and  the  tribe  of  Jtidah.  The  %em 
has  become  proverbial  for  great  stature:  It  his  \itm 
eftnjectiired,  not  without  probability,  that  GoSllH 
and  the  Philistine  giants  belonged  to  the  laos  of  Ifci 
Anakim. 

ANALECTA  (from  the  Greek  andUgo,  I  gsllMfK 
selections  or  extracts  from  dii^Terent  woiict;  lior 
example,  analecta  of  philosophy,  of  history,  sod  d 
literature.  Branck  gave  this  name  to  his  otjledke 
of  the  smaller  Greek  poems.     See  Antholoot. 

ANALOGY  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  fieoi  nsM' 
blance  to  resemblance.  When  we  find  cm  alteaiit 
examination  resemblance«  in  objecta  spfiarestif 
diverse,  and  in  which  at  first  no  such  mrmHw** 
were  discovered,  a  presumption  ariaea  that  0«l» 
resemblances  may  be  found  by  further  examhislaoB 
in  these  or  other  objects  likewise  appattottly  dlvsn^ 
It  is  on  the  belief  in  a  tmity  in  nature  thai  all  iiiir' 
eiices  from  analog  rest.  If  there  were  no  unity  0 
nature  there  would  be  no  ground  of  expectatioa  tiil 
resemblances  in  one  part  of  the  constitution  of  nalom 
would  be  paralleled  by  resemblances  in  aotiihsr;  ittJ 
however  numerous  the  particular  resemblances  fooil 
we  could  not  draw  from  them  the  slightest  prewttl^ 
tion  as  to  any  new  resemUanoes.  To  do  so  trosU 
be  to  draw  an  analogy  where  it  is  admitted  that  a» 
analogy  exists.  That  which  distinguishes  anak^pol 
reasomng  from  syllcigiBtic  la,  that  the  f onner  ts  slwsp 
general,  and  never  can  properly  or  legidmals^  hs** 
a  particular  conclusion.  \Vlien analogical  imtnnnt 
ends  in  a  particular  conclusion,  the  reasnUaafli  ii 
either  proved  to  result  from  actnal  identity  «f  «tf0 
or  dependence,  and  the  reasoning  beoomcasyOofii^ 
or  the  analogy  is  false,  that  is  to  say,  the  infcvitfv 
drawn  from  the  resemblanoe  m  onprovcd  IV 
general  inference  from  analogy  Is  always  dsMt 
valid.     \Mierevcr  there  is  reaemblaiioe^  ftinili^ 
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Dtily  of  cftUBe  lomewhere  may  be  jmtl/  in- 
i;  but  to  infer  the  particular  caufie  without  par- 
proof  u  alwayif  to  reaMrn  falsely.     Analogy 
^  fv^eiat  use  and  constant  application  In  acit3ncL\ 
I  fbuoaopliy,  and  in  the  common  busineaa  of  life. 
■sieDoe  aiudogy  is  the  tource  of  oil  hypothesis  and 
tlMprecarsor  of  all  diacovery.    It  ii  from  the  afisump- 
IIni  of  resemblance  between  the  known  and  the 
■lAkiovii  that   every  prol>lem  in  science  takoa  the 
,  and  every  inquiry  the  liirection  that  lead  a  to 
1^  dietermination.     In  oonunon  life,  where  affoini 
Idstennined  with  lesa  e^cactitudc,  analogy  is  mare 
I  the  guide  of  jdmoat  every  action^  and  forme  a 
■  smaller  part  of  the  data  of  almoat  every 
The  oanger  of  reasomug  from  analogy 
I  known  but  seldom  suffidently  attended  to. 
INALYSIS,  in  philrisopby,  the  motle  of  reftolving 
'  idea  uito  ica  nlmple  parts,  in  order  tu 
im  more  distinctly,  and  arrive  at  a  more 
'  knowledge  of  the  whole.     It  is  opposed  to 
r,  by  which  we  combine  and  clas^  our  per- 
,  and  contrive  expreauiona  for  our  thougbta, 
)  repivaent  their  several  diviftionSt  olaaies,  and 
Analysis  is   regressive,   searching   intu 
;  synthesia  ia  progressive,  carrying  forward 

1  trutha  to  their  application. 
t,  in  mathematics,  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
I  and  development  of  the  fnnctioiiB  of  qnan* 
i  by  calculation.  Th  ere  are  two  ways  of  represent- 
IHie  lektioQB  between  quantities,  namely,  by  ooti- 
'   i  and  by  calculation.     Pure  geometry  deter- 
I  toagnitades  by  construction^  that  is^  by  the 
diawing  of  lines,  whose  inteniections  give 
led  quantities;  analysis,  on  the  contrary, 
I  of  symbolieai  formula^  called  ^uationif^ 
relationa.      In  tliis  wider  extent  of  the 
!  afiiAlysi%  algebra,  asuisteii  by  literal  aritb- 
i^ippeara  aa  the  first  part  of  the  system.     Ana- 
a  narrower   sense,  is  distinguished   from 
,  tnaamnch  as  it  con  aiders  quantities  in  a  dlf- 
i  point  of  Ticw,     \\Tiile  algebra  speaks  of  the 
and  the   unknown,  analysis  treats   of   the 
"ig  or  constant,  and   of  the  chungfing  or 
Heu    The  algebraic  equation,  z^-^aw-b^Q, 
>le,  seeks  on  expressioQ  for  the  unknown  x 
I  of  the  known  ci  and  b-,  but  the  analytical 
0,  y*  :=  a  X,  expresses  the  law  of  the  formation 
B  variable  ^,  by  means  of  the  variable  t,  together 
tfiA  oomstant  a.     The  analysis  of  the  ancients 
I  exhibited  only  in  geometry,  and  made  use  only 
netrical  assistance,  whereby  it  is  distinguished 
he  analysis  of  the  miKienw,  which,  as  before 
I,  extends  to  all  measurable  objects,  and  expresses 
isqiutiona  the  mutual  dependence  of  magnitudes. 
'lit  divided  into  lower  and  higher,  tlie  lower 
^gt  befidea  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  doc- 
imctiona^of  series^  combinations,  logarithms, 
s,  the  higher  comprising  the  dif  erential  and 
loltpal  calculus,  and  the  calculus  of  variations, 
^JfALYSIS,  Chemical,  the  term  applied  to  the 
^•■01  by  which  the  chemist  seeks  to  determine 
k  nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  elementary 
i^  tir  groaps  of  elements,  which  together  consti- 
>  toy  oompound  substanoe.     Anal^'sis  is  divided 
iUro  branches,  qualitaiire  and  qitantitalivt ;  the 
has  for  its  object  a  determiBation  of  the 
I  only  of  the  constituents  of  a  snlDetanoe,  the 
'  I  to  determine  the  quantities  also  of  those 
Uta.     In  qualitative  analysis  methods   are 
by  which  the  elementary  substances   are 
»  groups,  the  memberv  of  each  group  hav- 
De  one  property  in  common;  these  groups  are 
r  BubdiyidcKl  into  sections,  and  these  again  into 
itions.    In  quantitative  analysis  the  elementary 
^listsQce  to  be  estimated  ia  obtained  in  the  form  of 
TOL.L 


a  salt  of  well-known  constitution,  and  possessed  of 
such  properties  as  enable  it  to  be  easily  collected  and 
accui-ately  weighed ;  from  the  weight  of  such  a  sjilt 
the  amount  of  the  element,  the  quantity  of  wbfch  it 
is  desired  to  estimate,  is  readily  ctdculated. 

ANAM,  Annam^  or  Cocmif  Cefna^  aji  empire  in 
Asia,  occupying  the  east  part  of  the  eastern  penin- 
aula.  It  is  btjunded  west  by  Lao  or  Laos  and  Siam, 
north  by  China,  south  by  French  Cochin  China,  and 
east  and  south-east  by  the  aea.  It  haa  an  area  of 
11^8,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  |Kipulation 
of  lOjSOOjUC^O.  It  comprise  the  distinct  territories 
of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  proper,  both  of  which 
form  vice-royalties*  The  inhabitanti  are  chietly 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  principal  BLfrieulttirnl 
products  are  rice,  mnize,  and  sugar,  'ihe  trade, 
chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the  Chinese,  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  China,  Slam,  and  the 
British  settlements  in  the  i^tndts  of  Malacca.  I'he 
principal  exports  are  cardamoms,  rice,  ivon,',  angir, 
silk,  salt^  &c.;  the  inqxtrta  omum,  tea,  wrought  »ilk, 
iron,  hardware,  wooDens,  and  cottons.  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic.  The  people  are  said  to  be  Bndd- 
histfl,  but  are  in  reality  groBs  idolaters.  The  higher 
class  are  adherents  of  the  religion  of  CoiifuciuB.  The 
capitrti  h  Hue,  and  the  other  principal  towns  Kecho 
and  renomi^cn;!,', 

ANANAS,  another  name  for  the  p>tne-apple  plant 
See  Pine- APPLE, 

ANAPA,  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  in  Kueaion 
Circassia,  on  the  lUark  Sea,  now  oue  of  the  moat 
important  towns  of  the  Caucasus  as  a  garrison, 
tleet  tttntion,  anrl  provision  depict.  The  exports  are 
grain,  tallow,  bidea,  honey,  and  wax.  The  pop.  ii 
about  ^000. 

ANAP.iEST,  in  prosody,  a  f<>ot  oonaisting  of  two 
abort  and  one  long  syllable.     See  Bai'TEiM. 

ANAllCHY  (Greek,  anarchia,  absence  of  govern - 
meot),  a  state  of  FCJciety  where  there  is  no  established 
povemraent,  or  where  it  L«!  not  strong  enough  to  make 
itself  obeyed,  and  every  man  acta  almost  as  he  thinks 
fit.  Anarchy  pure  and  simple  has  soarcely  ever 
exiated  anywhere  uules*  among  savages,  though  after 
revolutions  which  have  been  violently  and  suddenly 
effected  an  approximation  to  such  a  state  of  things 
has  usually  lasted  for  a  time. 

ANASTASI  US  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Eaat,  succeeded 
Zeno,  A.r>.  -491,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Of  on  obscure 
family,  he  owed  his  elevation  to  Ariadne,  i%idow  of 
Zenu,  whom  he  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  moderation  towards  different  Christian  sects, 
whose  quarrels  at  that  time  disturbt^d  the  peace  an<l 
safety  of  the  Bysantine  Empire.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Persians  and  by  the  Goths,  against  whose 
incumons  he  built  a  wall,  and  was  anathematb^ 
by  the  pope  for  bia  support  of  the  Eutychians,  He 
died  A.D.  518,  after  a  reign  of  twenty -seven  years. 

ANASTATIC  PRINTING,  derived  from  a  Greek 
adjective  signifying  reiuacUation;  a  proceM  by  which 
the  perfect  fac^simile  of  a  page  of  type  or  an  engrav- 
ing, old  or  new,  can  be  reproduced  and  printed  in  the 
manner  of  a  lithograph  or  page  of  letter- press.  The 
print  or  page  to  be  transferred  is  dipped  in  diluted 
nitric  adcf,  and  wbilo  retaining  a  portion  of  the  mois- 
ture, is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  polished  zinc  plate 
and  passed  through  a  roller-preaa.  The  xinc  is  imme^ 
diatejy  corroded  by  the  acid  contained  in  the  paper, 
excepting  on  those  parts  oooupied  by  the  ink  of  the 
type  or  engraving,  which  while  rejecting  the  acitl  is 
loosened  by  it,  and  deposits  a  thin  film  on  the  rinc, 
thus  protecting  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  The 
result  is,  that  those  parts  are  left  slightly  raised  in 
relief,  and  the  plate  being  then  washed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  gum,  and  otherwise  treated  like  a  litho- 
graph, the  raised  porttt  being  greasy,  readily  receive 
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Ink  from  tlie  roller,  iwid  give  off  a  fnc-nmUe  impres- 
■ion  af  tho  orii^'maJl. 

A?i  Al'ilK-VlA,  a  word  tued  in  ft  form  of  exoom- 
rounicAtitju  fnim  the  church.  Henoe,  k>  pronounce 
the  mmihema^  or  to  anaihtmaihif^  means^  in  the 
Komjui  Ctttholic  Church,  toexcommunicjito  the  living 
from  the  church,  ami  the  {lead  from  BAlvation. 
How  imixirtaiit  mi  ifiaipument  of  spiritual  power  the 
anathema  wh^  in  the  bands  of  the  popes,  iu  the 
middle  a^ea,  bow  mudi  diiorder  it  gave  riae  to,  aud 
how  littlti  it  Liu  been  rei^arded  in  modem  timed,  is 
matter  of  hbt^^ry.  Originidly  tho  word  wiib  applied 
to  various  pei-aons  and  things  ecpaititcd  from  ordinary 
life  or  u«ea  to  the  will  of  a  real  or  supposed  deity,  a 
Ifift  hung  up  ill  a  temple  (being  derived  from  the 
Gtieek  anaiilkemi^  to  lay  up),  and  dedicated  to  »ome 
god,  a  volire  offering;  hut  it  gratlually  came  to  be 
uied  for  €Tfmlitifm,  curse.  The  Greek  and  Komati 
Catholic  Churchtti  both  moke  use  of  the  anathema. 
In  the  lattctr  it  can  l>e  pronounced  only  by  a  pope, 
council,  or  some  of  the  HU]>Brior  clergy.  The  Hubjedt 
of  the  anathema  is  declAred  an  outcairt  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  all  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  aRso- 
ciate  with  him^  and  utter  destnictiou  is  denounced 
agaLast  him^  both  bodr  and  aouL  Tho  heretic  has 
alflo  to  tmathemcUiu  bus  errotB,  Once  in  every  year 
the  pope  publidj  repeats  the  anathema  against  all 
bereticji,  amongst  whom  the  Protestants^  Luther,  dec, 
are  mentioned.  When  councils  declare  any  belief 
heretical  thc^  declaration  is  couched  in  the  following 
form:  >S'i  quia  dijetrit,  &c.,  anatftema  tit^  which  often 
occurs  in  the  deciaiona  of  the  councils.  See  Excoumu- 

NIOATION. 

ANATOLIA.     See  Natolia. 

ANATOMICAL  PKEPARATIONS,  parts  of 
dead  bodies  «o  preservod  that,  notwithstanding  their 
tendency  to  deoompeution^  they  do  not  decompose. 
It  is  imjKtrtant  to  the  physician,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  metlical  treatment  proper  in  similar  coses, 
to  preserve  the  organs  which  have  been  attacked  by 
diseases  in  their  diseased  state^  and^  as  a  counterpart, 
the  same  organ  in  its  sound  condition.  The  anato- 
mical preparations  of  healthy  part^  may  servd  for 
instruction  in  anatomy.  Preparations  of  this  sort 
can  be  pre^serveil  either  by  drying  them,  a»  Is  done 
with  skeleton*;  or  by  puttinpj  them  into  liquids,  such 
aa  alcohol,  spirits  of  tur])entiuc^  &c,  as  is  done  with 
the  intestines  and  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  body;  or 
by  injection.  The  injection  ii  used  with  Teaaels,  the 
course  and  distribution  of  wluch  are"  to  be  nsade  sen* 
stblo^  and  the  shape  of  which  is  to  be  retained  The 
beginning  of  the  veasel — for  example,  the  aorta  among 
the  arteries — is  filled,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with  a 
soft  coloured  mas%  which  penetrates  into  all,  even 
the  smallest  branches  of  the  vesseLs,  dries  them,  and 
makes  tbem  visible.  The  finest  capillary  vessels 
ma,j  be  thus  made  perfectly  distinguishable.  The 
inftudon  now  ffenendly  used  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
linseed-oil  and  tmipeniine  with  certain  metallic  com- 
pounds^ to  which  is  added  a  colom-ing  substance^  for 
insLonce,  red  for  the  arteries,  green  or  blue  for  tho 
veins,  white  for  the  lymphatic  vessels.  For  very 
fine  vessels,  as  for  the  absorbing  lymphatic  vessels, 
qmcksilvef  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  extreme 
divisibility,  fcHime times  ooloored  lime-water  is  used 
for  the  same  pur^iose.  Dried  preparations  are  the 
bones,  cleared  of  ail  the  soft  parts  by  boiling,  and 
bleached;  or  any  ul  the  843ft  parts  (the  muscles,  iu- 
tdstinea,  Ac)  covered  ^^ith  a  protecting  but  trans- 
parent varnish.  The  quicker  the  drying  of  the 
otgans  destined  for  preparation  can  be  effected  the 
better  they  will  t>e  preserved.  For  the  ptirpoee  of 
preaerving  ibem  alcohol  is  need,  the  more  colourless 
tho  better.  Spirits  of  wine  distilled  with  pepper  or 
very  strong  pimenta  are  also  used,  together  with 


some  hydrochloric  acid.     Waslung  vHh  1 
to  the  preparaticm  sometimes  fimuies  and  I 
whiteness.     Washing  is  partlcalariy  neea 
bones  which  are  in  a  state  of  patrefactieiL 
are  usually  tanned,  and  all  that  is  in  dangstcf  I 
eaten  by  worms  or  injured  by  a  damp  af 
covered  with  a  suitable  varnish.     The 
treated  thus  are  fixed  upoii  a  solid  body  or  in  a  I 
Preparations  preserved  in  liquids  are  osoallj  1 
iu  transparent  glasses,  hermetically  seeled,  to  Si 
them   from   the  destroying  infiuenoei  oC  ^stt^i 
humidity,  beat,  cold,  the  sun,  inaecsfca,  Ac;   Di 
preparations  can  seldom  be  perfectly  restofe4 
of  anatomical  structures^  especially  of  m  ' 
the  body  as  cannot  be  long  preserved,  are  < 
with  great  eatactness  in  ^x>d,  ivory,  pa] 
or  wax.    IM  recently  these  artificial  illn 
anatomy  were  chiefly  executed  at  Horenos,  hot  I 
are  now  made  at  Paris  also. 

ANATOMY  (Greek,  *  a  cutting  up*),  tbe  art  of  d»  1 
section,  one  of  the  most  important  bfsodics  <tf  Ita  J 
science  of  medicine.     The  disaectioni  cf  the 
body  was  but  little  practised  by  the  1 
old  Egyptians  held  it  in  great  abhorai 
pursued  with  stones  those  mera  who,  in  < 
dead,  were  obliged  to  cut  open  their  bodiei   Hi  ] 
Greeks  were  prevented  by  the  principles  of  tlieirnfr 
gion  from  studving  anatomy,  once  tbeesfeqnlndtiHi  J 
t*:t  bury  the  bodies  of  the  deoeaaed  aa  tooa  ss  B 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  anatoBoal 
ledge  was  imperfect,  and  was  probaUy  derirtd  f 
the  dissection  of  animals;    the  skeleton,  htrm 
was  better  known,     ^\'hen,  in  later  time^  nadir  I 
Ptolemies,  Alexandria  in  Egypt  became  ttwi 
the  arts  and  sciences,  anatomy  was  also  htm 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Heropbilai  of  ( 
don,  300  [I.C.,  and  by  Enutstratua  of  Chioi. 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Celaus,  the  fbniwr^ 
permission  to  open  living  criminal    He  i 
anatomy  with  many  unportant  discoveries  1 
the  brain,  the  functions  ol  the  nerves,  the  I 
vessels  of  the  mesentery  which  go  to  the  lit«,l 
Erosistratiis  determined  many  ^di  in  the  coii 
tion  of  the  brain  with  greater  oiitiiictneBi,  stid»  s 
other  improvements,  gave  to  the  valves  la  At* 
ram  the  names  which  are  yet  used.     In  bitsr  t' 
the  study  of  anatomy  waa  again  nc^leeted,  1 
larly  by  the  empuioa.     Galen  (a.d.  13l^-S0(lfk»< 
cated  in  Alexandria,  collected  all  the 
IcDowledge  of  bis  oontempofaries  and  of  eilfiv^ 
sidans,  but  seems  not  to  have  much  enz' " 
anatomy  himself,  as  he  was  principally  c 
the  dissection  of  animals,  and  only  applied  kii  fl 
vations  on  them  to  the  slnxctare  of  Use  I 
Among  the  Arabians  anatomy  was  not  i 
was  forbidden  by  their  reHgion.     Thar  [ 
therefore,  took  their  anatomical  infonnatiaai 
from  the  writings  of  the  Gieeka,  particDlsrir  i 
tfaojie  of  Galen.     Thus  anatnany  vras  cbedEoa  III 
progress  for  several  centuries.     Finally^  in  <^J^ 
tec  nth  oe&tm^,  individuals  arose  who^  not  1  ^ 
with  the  anatomical  inatructloii  of  the  agi^  1 
to  make  investigations  of  their  own.    Tbt  1 
tious  fear  of  the  dissection  of  human  i 
had  hitherto  prevaUed  appeared  to  subm  bf  4 
grees,  when  a  philosophical  spirit  gave  birth  to  «■• 
liberty  of  thought.    Mondino  di  Luni,  jaili^* 
Bokgna,  fiiefe  puMidj  directed  two  ooqpM  IB  11)^ 
and  soon  afterwards  publisbed  a  dBscnptioa  dw^ 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  was  ths  esiff* 
compendium  of  anatomy,  tboQgh  man  J  eRn*  ** 
contained  in  it.    f 'rom  this  time  It  baouM  ei*ta*y 
in  aU  muversities  to  make  pubHe  diswiiiff—  ^v  O 
twice  a  year.     Anatomy,  however,  mads  ImI  *• 
progress^  nnce  the  dtsaections  were  intended  tt^J  * 
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I  of  the  writings  of  GhiLeii  imd  tke  com- 
I  of  Mondina  Montignmnm  alone,  profeMor 
il  ftdna  In  th*  fifteenth  contoiy,  ocmld  bout  of 
■iiif  pefformtd  foaiteen  diMectifmB,  which  wm 
1^  »  gwt  DQBiber.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
mmwtnjmMum$td  anntomiiti,  by  whose  influence 
Ptilii^  of  taakomj  became  more  general.  Folio- 
|li^  l^tiflit  Slittine,  Yeialiut,  VaruU,  and  nuuiy 
Anatomy  with  new  dieooTeriei.  In 
oentixry  there  were  likewue  many 

iti^  and  many  disooveriefl  were  made ; 

I  Harvey  dttoovet«d  the  circalation  of  the  blood, 
:  the  pancreatic  duct,  Schneider  the  mucous 
ae,  itc  In  the  eighteenth  century  Facchi- 
^TahalTa,  Keil,  Lancisi,  Ruiih,  Hull&rf  BoeThaavc, 
f  Azir,  tba  two  Hnnten,  and  otben,  distin- 
1  tbemielvei  by  their  skill  in  anatomy.  The 
r  Meckel,  Sommeiing,  Loder^  Keil,  Blchat, 
^ Bij—iiiililli  I,  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as 
1  soalomiatB  of  later  timet.  According  to 
t  Ibe  body  deicribed  the  different  diviflionB 
r  rtntdrm  diSerent  names;  aa,  osUology,  the 
of  tlie  boaca;  m^oi/ogyt  of  the  mnaoles; 
%  ti  the  1%»mettti  and  linewB,  kc ;  tplanch- 
\0i  the  VMOeia  GfT  borwali,  £n  which  are  reckoned 
^  itomach,  and  intestinea,  the  lirorf  spleen, 
t  bladder,  pancreas,  he  Angtolog^f  describes 
■  thiongn  which  the  liquids  in  the  human 
QDDdocfced,  including  the  blood-TeseeU^ 
divided  into  arteries  and  Teiu^  and  the 
TeaKla,  part  of  which  absorb  the  chyle 
I  the  bowelsy  wbOe  others  are  distribated  throngh 
I  vMe  body,  absorbing  the  secreted  humours  and 
tibem  back  into  the  blood.  Neuroloffy 
the  system  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  brain- 
F  tbesldn. — Comparatiie  anatomy  is  the 
ires  the  anatomy  of  different 
animals;  for  example,  that  of 
iidlh  qnadrapsds,  or  thut  of  fiah  with  quadra- 
Jl  It  is  a  scienoe  which  has  greatly  increased 
llaovle^fB  of  nature,  and  affords  one  of  the  most 
•nbjects  of  study*  Among  anatomical 
rticiilarly  to  be  mentiooed  the  making 
J  of  ■satomloal  preparatioos*  By  pre- 
I  we  maait  the  sepaiating  of  any  organ,  or  of 
iiie  system,  or  of  single  parts^  from  tiXL  the 
r  (arts  el  the  body.  ITms  the  whole  system  of 
\  cleared  from  all  the  adherent  muscles,  ten^ 
id  other  parts^  is  prepared,  and  called  the 
r  n^loQ,  the  muscles,  nenres,  intestines,  their 
md  dbtaribntbns  aie  laid  open  in  order  to 
tUr  peculiar  constmction.  Our  anatomi* 
I  wiU  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
^  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human 
TW  two  upper  figures  give  a  front  and  a 
r  of  the  skeleton,  the  two  lower  show  the 
soterior  and  posterior  muecles.  The  skele- 
be  divided  into  three  principal  portions — 
"  Ing  of  the  sknll  and  the  face;  the 
of  the  spine,  with  the  chest  or 
the  pdiiris;  and  lastly,  the  upper  and 
The  head  in  man  is  distinguished  from 
I  ths  other  Vettebrata  by  the  great  size  of  the 
ler  bain-cavity,  by  the  phme  of  the  face  being 
i«iiki  to  that  of  the  vertical  spine,  by  the  pnnni- 
*y  of  the  chin,  and  by  the  non-projection  of  the 
y*  ef  the  moQth.  The  limbs  are  al^o  sharply 
Vli^piBdkifd  from  tboee  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
jW^peir  bsing  disconnected  with  locomotion,  and 
fcifed^  iasCnimeatB  by  which  a  Tsat  viuriety  of  deli- 
22*  afiiaitioiks  impossible  to  snimala  are  p^ormed, 
2*Bi  K^  lower  ate  placed  so  as  to  eupport  the  body 
2V">tieal  poaitSon.  Ejcplanation  of  references  to 
9J»«f  tkeklon;— Fig.  1:  h  Frontal  bone.  S. 
i^^^it  mMnsmk     3L  Fanetal  bona     4.  Squaaioas 


suture.  5.  Temporal  bone,  6.  Mastoid  process.  7. 
Cheek-bone.     8.  Nasal  bone.     9.  Upper  jawbone. 

10.  Lower  jawbone,  11.  Vertebne  of  the  neck.  12, 
Lumbar  vertebra?.    13.  Os  Sacrum.    14.  Breast -bone. 

15.  Scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  16.  True  ribs,  17, 
False  ribs.     18.  CollAr-bones.    19.  Coracoid  process. 

20.  Humerus.  21.  Ulnav  22.  Badins  (these  two  to* 
gether  form  the  fore-arm).  23.  Os  Ilium.  24.  Crest 
of  ilium,  25.  Iichium.  26.  Pubis.  27.  Thyroid 
bole.  28.  Thigh-bone.  29.  Trochanter  major.  30. 
Trochanter  minor.  31.  Knoe-pan.  32,  Tibia  or 
shin-bone.  83.  Fibula.  34.  Astragalus.  Sf*.  Os 
Calcia  or  heel -bone.  3G.  Bonea  of  the  tarsus.  Fig.  2: 
1.  Parietal  bone.  2.  Sagittal  suture.  3.  Lambdoidal 
suture,  4.  Occipital  bone.  5.  Squamous  suture,  6, 
Lower  jaw.  7.  Vertebra  of  the  neck.  8,  Vertebne 
of  the  back.  9.  Vertebrte  of  the  loins.  10.  Os  Sac- 
rum. 11.  Coccyx.  12.  Gollar>bonew  13;.  Sct^nla. 
14.  Spine  of  Scapula.    15,  Acrocomion  process  of  do. 

16.  Humerua  17.  Ulna.  18.  Radios.  19.  Carpus 
or  wrist-bones.  20.  Bones  of  the  metacarpuii  ^1. 
Finger-bones.  22.  Ilium,  23,  Ischium.  24.  Thigh- 
bone. 25.  Neck  of  do,  26.  Trochanter  major.  27. 
Trochanter  minor.  28.  External  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bon&  29.  Intf;nial  condyle  of  da  30.  Tibia. 
31.  Fibula.  32,  Heel-bone.  33.  Bones  of  the  tarvua 
34.  Bonea  of  the  metatarsus, — Explanation  of  refer- 
ences to  muscles.  Fig.  1:1.  Frontalca.  2.  Orbicu- 
laris Folpebrae.  3.  Zygomaticus  major.  4.  Nasales 
Labri  anperioiis.  5.  Depressor  Labri  Inferioris^  6w 
Depressor  anguli  Oris.  7.  Flatiuna  myoides.  8.  Peo- 
toralisL     9.  LatiBsimiis  Dorsi.     ID.  Serratus  magniis. 

11.  Kxtemns  obliquus  abdominis.  12,  Ilectus  a)>dD- 
minis.  13.  PyramidAlefl.  1 4.  Linca  alba.  15.  Gradlio. 
16.  Adductor  longus  tridpitis  Femoria.  17,  Pecti- 
neus.  1 S.  Psoas  magnus.  1^.^.  lliacus  intemua.  20i 
Sartorins.  21.  QlutcuB  medlus.  22,  Fasdalis.  23, 
Vastus  eitcrnus.  24.  Kectus  Femoria,  25.  Vistui 
Intemiis.  26.  Pars  biciplti^i.  27.  Pars  Oastrocnemii 
28.  Soleus.  29.  Peroneua  longus.  30.  Extensor  lon- 
gus digit!  Pedis.  3L  Tibialis  antleus.  32.  Deltoid es, 
S3.  Triceps.  34.  Biceps.  35.  Brachiieus  extemus. 
36,  Supinator  longus.  37.  Pronator  rotundi  HadiL 
38.  Radialk  intemiia.  39.  Palmarid  lont^^s.  40.  Sub- 
Umia,  41.  Ulnari:*  intcmus.  42.  Abductor  longua 
Follids.  43.  Kadialia  extemua  longus.  Fig.  2: 
L  Tcm|>oralis.  2.  Mastddieuj.  S.  Trapedus.  4.  Del- 
toides.  5.  Brachlseua.  6.  Gemellus.  7.  PalmaHs  lou- 
gna.  S.  Snblimis.  9.  Ulnaiis  extemus.  10.  Kadialia 
extemns  lonpor.    11.  Extensor  communia  digitonim. 

12.  Infraspinatus.  13.  Latissimus  Dnmi.  14.  Obli- 
quus  extemus  abdominis.  15.  tibit'ens  medius. 
16.  Glutssus  major.  17.  Gracilis.  IS.  Adductor  msg- 
una  Femoris.  19.  Semltendlnoeus.   20.  Biceps  Cruris. 

21.  Yaetus  extemus.  22,  Gastrocnemius^  23.  Soleus. 
24,  Tendo  Achilli* 

ANATOMY,  in  law.  Until  1832  the  law  of  this 
country  made  very  inHufficlent  provision  for  enabling 
anatomists  and  anatomical  schools  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  subjects  for  diseection.  The  only 
act  under  which  such  supply  could  be  got  down  to 
that  date  was  9  Geo.  IV.  cap,  xxxi,  sea  4,  which 
empowered  a  criminal  court,  when  it  saw  fit,  to  direct 
ths^  the  body  of  a  person  executed  for  murder  shonld 
be  dissected  after  execatum.  The  consequeooe  of 
this  deficiency  was  that  the  price  of  bodies  for  aa»- 
tomical  purposes  wee  so  great  as  to  lead  people  to 
resort  to  illegal  and  nefarioui  praetloee  ia  order  to 
set  dead  bodies  to  sell  to  the  doctors.  KeetnrootioQ* 
ists,  as  they  were  called,  used  to  dig  up  new|y-b«fied 
ootpsea  with  this  obiect,  and  in  mors  than  one  caae 
it  wss  discovered  toat  murder  wae  j^ritematicslly 
practised  for  the  same  purpose.  (See  Borjofo.)  To 
remedy  these  evils  the  law  that  still  regulates  the 
supply  of  bodiea  for  diseection,  2  and  3  WUL  IV* 
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Gftp.  licxT.,  was  pMsed  in  the  year  mentioned,  &nd  iU 
operation  U  said  to  be  Bueh  as,  generally  speaking,  to 
\  meet  the  wonts  of  aaatomieal  ttudents.  This  act, 
fift^r  reciting  in  thd  preamble  the  evils  that  it  is 
intended  to  couiiteract^  'empowers  the  priadpal 
secretary  of  etate  (the  home  eecretary)  and  the  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  to  grant  a  license  to  practise 
anatomy  to  any  fellow  or  memb<^r  of  any  college  of 
physiciaiis  or  surgeons,  nr  Uy  any  graduate  or  Ucen- 
liAte  in  medicine,  or  to  aay  person  lawfuEy  qualified 
to  practise  njedkioe,  or  to  any  professor  or  teacher 
of  anatomy,  medicine,  or  Burj,'ory,  or  to  any  student 
attending  any  school  of  aimtomy."  The  main  pro- 
vision for  the  supply  of  subjects  for  dissection  is 
contained  in  the  Eevcnth  clause,  which  says  that 
exeontoni  or  others  having  lawful  possession  of  the 
body  of  any  deceased  person,  onleRs  intrusted  with 
the  body  only  lor  the  purpose  of  interment,  may 
penidt  suoh  body  to  undergo  anatomical  examination, 
unleas^  to  the  knowledge  of  such  executors  or  otbera, 
such  person  shall  have  expressed  a  desire,  either  in 
writing  during  life  or  verbally  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  witnesses  during-  the  illness  whereof  he  or 
she  died^  that  his  or  her  body  after  death  might  not 
midergo  such  ejcainination,  or  unless  the  surviving 
busLand  or  wife,  or  any  known  relative  of  the  de- 
ceftjued  person,  shaU  require  the  body  to  be  interred 
without  such  examination.  This  clause  enables 
anatomists  to  acquire  the  bodies  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  die  friendless  in  almshouses, 
hospitals,  &c  U'ho  eighth  clause  requires  that,  if 
any  person  has  duly  expressed  a  desire  that  his  or 
her  body  bo  anatomically  examined  after  death,  those 
having  lawful  possession  of  the  body  after  death 
shall  see  that  this  deuire  is  carried  out,  unless  the 
surviving  husband  or  wife,  or  the  nearest  known 
relative  of  the  deceased,  shall  rctpiire  the  body  to  be 
iniened  without  such  examination.  Inspectors  are 
Appointed  to  eupervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  act. 
No  body  may  be  removed  frr»m  the  place  of  death 
nntU  after  forty- eight  hours  after  the  decease,  nor 
until  after  twenty -four  hours'  notice  of  the  intended 
removal  has  been  given  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  if  there  be  no  inspector  to  some  physician 
or  qualilied  person,  nor  until  the  cause  of  death  has 
been  duly  certified.  The  act  does  not  prohibit  pott* 
mortem  examination  directed  to  be  made  by  any 
ootDpetent  legal  authority.  Offenders  against  this 
act  are  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  are 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50. 

ANAXAGORASi  one  of  the  principal  Ionic 
philosophers,  bom  at  Clazomenfle,  in  Ionia,  probably 
about  fiOD  B.C.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  left  a  con- 
siderable property  by  his  father,  but  to  have  re- 
nounced it  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  study  of  nature.  At  mime  jienod  of  his  life  he 
settled  at  Athens,  where  be  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Pericles,  Euripides,  and  other  eminent  men  then 
living  in  that  dty.  At  Athens  he  Is  said  to  have 
lived  thirty  years,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
lie  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  in  coDsequeuoe  of 
this  accusation  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  thereupon 
went  to  Lampsacua,  where  he  is  said  to  have  med 
«m>n  after  at  the  age  of  seventy-two*  Anaxa^raa 
belonged  to  the  atomic  school  of  Ionic  philosophers, 
bnt  diif  ered  from  other  atomists  in  holding  that  there 
was  an  inhmte  number  of  different  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary atomS)  each  variety  corresponding  to  a  particular 
■ubstance  in  nature,  such  as  gold,  silver,  water,  bone^ 
&a  Every  unmixed  substance,  that  is,  every  sub- 
stance composed  of  atoms  of  only  one  khid  (as  pure 
gold,  A«,),  was  called  by  Aristotle  homtnomeftM;  but 
later  writers  in  speaking  of  the  phUosophy  of  Anaxa- 
gocas  App^y  the  term  homoioinadtti  (homGeomerids) 


to  the  homogeneoua  particlee  themselves* 
atoms,  in  themselves  motjimleaa  and  oiig^uiQji 
ing  in  a  state  of  chaos,  were  in  the  beg^iiniDf  |iil1 
motion  by  another  equally  eternal,  immiiniii,  ■ 
ritual,  elementary  besng;  wIugIi  he  called  JVipw  { 
telligence),  and  which  be  wa^  the  fint  to  f 
into  Greek  philoeophy.  By  this  motioii,  (^ 
e  S'ecting  with  more  or  less  completenesa  the  sep 
of  the  dissimilar  particles,  and  the  combiaa 
those  of  tlie  same  nature,  the  world  waa  fanned;  if 
earthy  bodies  sank  down,  whilst  the  ether  <v  fiiev 
and  spread  in  the  upper  regions.  The  ftai^' 
ever,  were,  lujcording  to  him,  of  earthy  null 
and  the  lun  a  glowing*  mass;,  about  at  mi^  m  I 
Peloponnesus.  The  Milky  Way  he  thought  te  \ 
like  the  rainbow,  the  reflection  of  light.  The  i 
was^  according  to  him,  flat;  the  moon  a  dark,  i; 
able  body,  receiving  its  %ht  from  the 
Gometa,  wandering  stara.  Axchelmos  of  At) 
the  chief  of  hJa  disciples. 

ANAXIMAKDEK,  an  Ionic  philosopher,  «m| 
Praxiades,  a  disdple  of  Thales,  was  bom  at  MBiT 
in  the  second  year  of  the  4 2d  Olympiad  {tW  or  I 
B.C.),  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  SSthOlyniii 
(547  or  546  n,a).  The  fnndamenul  principle  ef  I 
philoeophy  is  that  the  aouroe  of  aU  things  ii^ 
undefined  substance  infinite  in  (|uant)ty.  hU 
interpreters  of  the  doctrine  are  not  agreed  wh 
to  regard  this  primary  sabstance  a<  a  confoied  ^ 
ture  of  all  substanoesi,  or  aa  something  differesi  fi«a" 
all  definite  substances.  The  finnament,  acoordiDi  te 
him,  is  composed  of  heat  and  oold,  the  stan  of  sir 
and  fire.  The  snn  occupies  the  highest  place  ia  Ik 
heavens,  has  a  circtmiference  twenty -eight  tins 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  resenablet  a  oylinda;&v 
which  streams  of  fire  issue.  When  its  opeoiif  k 
obstructed  it  appears  eclipsed  The  moon  is^  aom- 
Ing  to  him,  Ukewise  a  cylinder,  nineteen  titam  lugm 


than  the  earth;  its  inclination  prodooes  the  pliM 
its  entire  revolution  the  eclipses.  Thunder  and  i|^ 
ning  are  productions  of  the  wind,  oomp 


the  cloudii.  The  earth  has  the  shape  of  a  cvlinlcr, 
and  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  univeise^  vkr*  it 
remmns  suspended.  Besides  speculating  on  the  ttifm 
of  all  things  Anajdmander  occupied  hiBflelf  a  |ieil 
deal  with  mathematics  and  geography.  Hs  kiiU 
to  have  sketched  the  outHnea  of  lands  and  sesscas 
globe,  and  to  have  made  a  celestial  globe  for  tte 
explanation  of  his  system  of  the  univezsii  B*  ^ 
alao  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  snn-di^  M 
perhaps  he  did  no  more  than,  introduce  it  to  Ikt 
Greeks. 

ANAXIBtlEXES  of  Miletus,  an  Ionic  phile«i)|feir, 
perhape  a  disciple  of  Anaximander.  He  was  at «? 
rate  later  than  this  philosopher,  but  we  koew  nailer 
the  date  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death.  Aoeardm^  to 
him  air  is  the  first  principle  of  all  thingsi,  like )» 
predecessors  he  held  that  matter  was  eteniaL  fidt* 
things  were  formed  from  the  infinite  sor  hftam' 
pression  and  rarefaction  produced  by  etomaUy  tfl'^ 
ent  motion ;  and  heat  and  cold  resulted  ttxjm  vaifBf 
degrees  of  density  of  the  primal  element  He  tad|jbl 
that  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  bcsvais  0t 
sisted  of  earth;  that  the  stan  were  solid  heiSa, 
surrounded  by  fire;  that  the  sun,  by  wbow  OBom 
alone  the  seasons  are  determined,  was  fla%  asvcOii 
the  eai-th^  which  rests  upon  the  air. 

AXCELOT,  Jaoqdis  Ajtstxi  Poltcabp*  Tu»- 
90IB,  a  French  lUUratmir,  bom  at  Harre^  Jaa^K 
1704;  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1S51  He  was  tda^ 
at  his  native  town  and  at  Bouen.  In  1619  hs  \tf^ 
bis  llteraty  career  at  Paris  with  the  tragedy  d  Lsb^ 
IX.^  whid^  not  only  proved  a  theatrical  ioeeai^  Nt 
gained  for  him  a  pension  of  2000  fraaos  fxtoa  hf^ 
X YIIL,  and  advancement  in  the  aerriee  of  the  t^ 
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be  had  Ijeen  employed  frr>m  early  Touth. 

I  fftirtran  were  due  not  er*  much  to  the  excellence 

t  ft*  to  ili6  fict  tti&t  it  wu  looked  upon 

»^i^j«liBli  fts  ft  ootmler-sticceBS  to  the  republican 

VBoam  of  that  period,  the  V dpree  Sldlieimei 

DelaTigrne,     LouIb  IX-  wa«  followed  in 

'hif  I^   Mftire  du  pal&is,  another  drama;  after 

lie  in  eacceeBian  Ficsque  (an  adaptation  of 

fm  Fteseo),  Olga,  Eliaabeth  d'Angleterre,  Six 

Buaue  (ft  woi-k  pftitly  in  profte,  partly  in 

itteQ  after  a  Titit  to  Bussia^  where  he  had 

i  Manhftl  MarmoDt),  Marie  de  Brabant 

eem  of  a  tragical  ceBt)^  and  L* Homme  du 

I  ^  BOTftl  afterwardB  dnunadxed  by  himself 

■id  of  Sain  tine).      At  the  revolatian  of 

fr,  ISSO,  he  loet  both  hb  pension  and  his  ap|>oint- 

tbe  Ktrice  of  the  mtate,  in  consequence  of 

I  ha  wfti  compelled  to  write  for  the  support  of 

I  iaaaStw.    During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 

|ii^  «iu«r  ftlooe  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 

I  Mlj  TMidevillee,  all  ol  which  had  tome  tem- 

mUBOtm,  but  none  of  any  permanent  vaIuo, 

(  1m  prod»ce<l  another  tragedy,  MatIa  Fad  ilia, 

pDemd  h»  adniiMion  into  the  French  Aca- 

a  1S41.     His  wife,  Marguerite  IrOiii*e  Vir* 

via  ftlfto  the  author  of  variouii  novek,  Tsudevilleit, 

and  dramajt  of  a  more  ambitious  character 

ANCHISES,  ton  of  Capya,  and  jn^at-grandnon  of 
iVoa.  Venus,  captivated  by  his  beauty,  appeared  to 
Urn  oo  Mount  Ida  (according  to  some^  near  the  river 
fliBoie)  fa  the  ahape  of  a  Fhrygiui  tbephenTesi,  and 
'  %atm  Mm  JEnamt.  Hit  eon  carried  him  oflT  on  his 
ihaaldav  ftt  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  made  him  the 
WHMiiiflP  of  hi*  voyage  to  Italy.  He  dieil  during 
Ifcft  >oyft^  at  r>T«|)anum,  in  Sicily,  According  to 
MJbv  aeoetints  Jupiter  killed  Anchine^  ^  ith  a  tiiun- 
itttwU,  beeante  when  excited  with  wine  he  betrayed 
tt»  ftK-iet  nf  hi4  intimacy  with  Venus. 

AXC'HOlt,  a  strong  and  heavy  instniment  of  iron^ 
blcti4e4  t«^»  be  dn>p[>ed  from  a  ship  into  the  tK>ttum 
tf  i1m»  w«ter,  to  retain  her  in  a  convenient  station  iu 
t  fcartimir.  marl,  or  river.  It  usuidly  consists  of  n 
H.-fct^ing  At  one  end  a  ring,  to  which  the  cablo 
n<^d,  and  a  cmss-piece  or  stock,  and  at  the 
ottwr  eod  two  anas  with  blades  at  the  end  called 
!  iifa&  lo  ODi$  tatm  of  anchor  the  stock  is  not  a 
!  «s»-pAtee  fa  the  seiue  of  lying  traosversely  to  the 
JJimLtt  of  the  arms,  but  lies  in  the  tame  directioiL 
1m,  thft  time  of  Homer  large  atones  were  used  for 
rndbani  afterwards  thej  are  laid  to  have  been  somo- 
tfasM  c(f  wood,  to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead  wai 
iaed.  la  eome  places  baskets  fidl  of  stones  and  sacks 
ittsd  with  sand  were  employed  for  the  same  use.  All 
Aoae  wef«  l«t  down  by  cords  into  the  sea,  and  by  their 
weight  stayed  the  course  of  the  ship.  Among  the 
Gvewa  ol  later  times  anchors  were  composed  of  iron. 
taBfttlawi  thftTB  was  imly  one  tooth  or  fluke,  but 
OTMnUj  th«r9  were  two.  The  anchors  with  two 
mtrnwufmr  inm  «iici«nt  montimeiits  to  have  l>ce'n 
■Mil  m  wmtm  wHh  thoae  nsod  at  present,  only  the 
IwiiilW  frfeiee  of  wood  fastened  to  the  shank  (the 
aftock)  is  wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  ship  had 
wstftl  anchora^  one  of  whicb^  surpassing  alt  the  rest 
Ift  MpoM  and  strength,  was  peculiarly  termed,  in 
GfMK,  Atera,  and  in  LaUn  «arra,  and  was  never  used 
boi  la  eatreme  dangv;  whence  tatram  anroram 
mA§n  h  ikroterbiftlly  applied  to  each  as  are  force<i 
Ift  l^eir  liuA  refnge.  When  an  anchor  of  the  usual 
Ibtmi  is  let  fall  from  the  veasel^  it  generally  strikes 
tkm  b«C€i^cn  with  the  crown  or  curve  of  the  ami*, 
aoit  tlM-n  falls  over  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  stock, 
fkm  anus  lying  flat  on  the  ground  In  this  position 
ll  onaol  bite,  so  that  it  has  to  be  cttnttd  or  turned 
fWlitt  the  stock  liei  ttU,  ftnd  the  point  of  one  of 
libt  ittke*  (the  121  or  psoJb)  resti  on  the  ground 


The  canting  is  effected  by  the  vessel  pulling  at  the 
cable,  and  the  longer  the  stock  and  the  shorter  the 
arms  the  leas  is  the  force  refjuired  to  perform  the 
operation;  for  this  reason  the  stock  la  always  made 
longer  than  the  arms,  llie  anchor  will  now  either 
drag  or  penetrate  the  ground,  the  readint'ss  with 
whioh  it  does  the  latter  depending  on  the  sharp ness 
of  the  bill,  the  angle  at  which  the  fluke  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  of  course  the  nature  of  thu  HnjL  Formerly 
the  arms  us^^d  to  bo  rigidly  attached  U*  the  shank  of 
the  anchor;  but  in  1838  Mr.  Porter  tuok  out  a  patent 
for  an  anchor  of  a  new  construction  ^the  principle  was 
known  before,  howover),  in  which  the  amis  were 
movable  round  a  pivot  at  the  end  of  the  shank,  the 
plane  of  their  mrjvement  being  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  stock.  The  advAntai,'ca  of  this  anchor 
are,  that  there  is  almost  no  possibility  of  folding  it, 
that  Is,  of  the  cable  becoming  entangled  with  one  of 
the  arms;  it  cannot  lodge  on  the  stock  end^  it  pre* 
ients  no  upper  fluke  to  injure  the  vessel  to  which  It 
is  attached  or  others  in  shoal  water  (Bince  the  swivel 
movement  enables  the  peak  of  the  upjicr  fluke  to 
come  olosG  to  the  shank  when  the  anchor  is  fixed); 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  break,  is  more  conveniently 
fitowetl  on  board^  &a  This  form  of  anchor  as  im* 
proved  by  lYotman  is  now  largely  used  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  In  the  navies  both  of  our  own  country 
and  of  ft)reign  countries  the  anchor  which  as  ye^ 
perhaps,  is  most  commonly  emplovcd  la  the  admindty 
anchor  with  lixed  arms,  the  chief  recommendation  of 
which  is  the  excellence  of  its  proportions.  Another 
favourite  anchor  is  Rodger's,  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
which  is  its  small  flukes.  The  inventor  claims  for 
this  anchor  that  it  holds  the  ground  better  than  those 
with  large  flukes.  Another  excellent  anchor  is  that 
patented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Martin.  It  is  in  bis 
anchor  that  the  stock  ties  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
arms,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  wht-n  the  anchor 
reaches  the  ground  it  inevitably  falls  flat,  mth  both 
stock  and  arms  resting  on  the  bottom*  The  arms 
are  capable  of  turning  in  a  socket  through  an  angle 
of  30^  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  anchor  la 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  the  flukes  of  both  arms  may 
»ink  into  the  grtmind  at  an  ani^lo  of  15".  The  weight 
of  the  arms  ami  the  pull  of  the  vessel  cause  them  to 
do  this.  It  will  bo  understood  that  the  flnken  are 
not,  as  in  other  anchor^  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  anni,  but  ue  in  the  same  direction. 
Besidei  holding  the  ground  more  flrmly  than  any 
other  anchor  of  equal  weight,  this  anchor  has  the 
advantages  of  bcizi^r  free  from  liability  to  foul  and 
being  easily  stowed.  ThLi  lost  advantage  particu- 
larly reoommenik  it  for  use  in  unmasted  turret  ships, 
almost  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  it.  The  prin- 
ciple of  thiii  anchor  is  not  a  new  one, 

1  he  diUerent  anchors  carried  by  n  ship  are  called 
bower,  sheeti  stem,  and  kedge  anchors.  The  bower 
anchors  are  so  called  from  thoir  being  stowed  in  the 
hnw.  When  on©  bower-anchor  is  heavier  than  the 
other  it  is  called  the  best-lmwer  and  is  stowed  on 
the  starboard  tide.  The  sheet-anchors  are  stowe<l 
in  the  waist  of  the  ship  m  far  forward  as  convenient 
The  stream-anchor  is  used  in  a  river  or  sheltered 
place  where  a  large  anchor  is  not  required  llie 
stem-anchor  is  stuwed  in  the  stem,  and  is  used  along 
with  a  bower-anchor  where  there  is  no  room  for  a 
vessel  to  awing  ^dth  the  tide.  The  kedge  anchor  is 
used  to  warp  a  ship  from  place  to  place;  that  it,  the 
anchor  is  carried  to  a  distance  in  a  boat  and  the  ship 
is  then  puUed  up  to  it  by  means  of  the  cable,  A 
large  ironclad  canies  eight  ftnchors,  two  bower,  two 
sheet,  and  two  Ic^dge  anchors^  with  one  stream  and 
one  stern  anchor*  The  anchor  is  taid  to  he  a-peak 
when  the  cable  is  perpendicular  between  the  hawse 
and  the  anchor;  It  is  said  to  come  kame  when  it  doea 
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not  hold  iba  sfalp.  To  shoe  aq  andicir  is  to  fix  bo&rdfi 
upou  thti  dukea  bo  that  it  may  hold  better  in  Boft 
bottom.  liidiny  at  aru^hor  in  the  state  of  the  vessel 
when  moored  or  fixed  by  the  anchor.     Dropping  or 

iing  anchor  U  letting  it  down  into  the  eea.  Weigh- 
J  anchor  ii  nuking  it  from  the  bottom.  A  moor- 
ing anchor  is  a  stfttionjuj  anchor  In  a  harbour  or 
roadstead,  having  a  buoy  attached  to  it  by  a  <»ble^ 
enabling  a  ahip  to  moor  simply  by  fasbemng  itself  to 
a  rbg-Edt  on  the  bnoy.  These  anchors  mtust  not 
pfoject  above  tho  bottom,  lest  a  ship  receive  Injury 
by  grovmding  on  them,  Tho  most  powcrftil  moorinjf 
anchor  yet  invented  conBiats  of  a  wrought-iron  abaft 
with  a  pointed  screw  end,  and  near  the  lower  end  a 
cast-iron  screw  Hang^e,  3^  feet  in  diameter.  The 
anchor  is  screwed  down  into  solid  ground,  and  when 
this  is  done  such  an  anchor,  weighing  no  more  than 
14  Ibs^  haa  much  more  holding  power  than  a  cast- 
iron  anchor  weighing  7  tonsi  like  making  of  anchors 
used  to  be  a  most  formidable  pieoe  of  smith  work, 
but  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  invention  of  the 
steam-bammen  Tho  ehank  of  a  lari,^e  anchor,  nearly 
20  feet  long  and  10  or  12  inobei  thick,  requires  to  be 
built  up  of  a  number  of  bars  of  irt)ii,  which  have  to 
be  welded  together;  and  the  forging  of  such  a  mass 
used  to  have  something  of  the  pictures^iue  about  it 
V^hen  the  anchor-smiths  wem  grouped  round  tbe 
glo\dng  metal  keeping  time  with  tbe  blows  of  their 
ponderous  sledge-hammers.  The  ^laitin  anchor  is 
foiged  in  three  pieoee  and  is  not  welded  at  all.  The 
anuior,  fu  everybody  knows,  is  the  symbol  of  hope:. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  place  suitable  for  ships  anohop- 
ing,  A  gooil  anchorage  should  have  a  soft  bottom 
and  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms.  When  it  is 
deeper  than  this  the  cable  bears  too  nearly  perpendi- 
otilar  and  is  apt  to  drag  up  the  ancbor.  The  length 
of  cable  payed  out  by  a  ebip  fLuchoring  in  ordinary 
weather  is  about  three  times  tbe  depth  of  the  water. 

Anchorage  ako  means  dued  paid  by  a  vea^l  anchor- 
ing. As  a  rule  a  ship  sheltering  from  stretss  of 
weather  and  not  dlBchaiging  cargo  at  tbe  place  where 
it  anchors  is  not  required  to  pay  these  dues.  Shore- 
dues  ttre  pavablts  ^vbetber  a  ship  ancburs  or  not. 

AJsCilOklTKS,  or  Anchorets  (Greek,  anachor- 
etat\  persons  wbo  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
world),  in  eccleaiiuttioal  history,  were  a  celt^brated  cla^i 
of  religious  pentona  who  generally  passed  their  lives  in 
cells,  from  which  they  never  removed.  Their  habita* 
tions  were,  in  many  instances,  entirely  separated  from 
the  abodes  of  otUer  men,  sometimes  in  the  depth  of 
wiltlemesflea,  m  hiU  or  caverns;  at  other  times^  several 
of  tbei»e  indiviJuulii  fixed  their  hahitationa  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  4*tber,  wben  their  cells  were  called  by 
the  collective  name  of  lama;  but  tbey  always  lived 
person  idly  separate.  Thus  the  laura  was  distin- 
gulabed  from  tbo  cucnohimn  or  convent,  where  tbe 
monks  lived  in  society  on  a  common  stock;  and  the 
aacboret  di0ered  from  a  hermit,  although  his  abotle 
was  frexjuently  called  a  hermitage,  inasmuch  aa  tbe 
latter  ranged  at  liberty,  while  the  former  rarely, 
and  in  many  instanoea  never,  quitted  liia  cell.  But  a 
convent  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  laura,  to 
which  tbe  more  devout  or  tbe  more  i^lle  of  the  monks 
would  ultimately  retire,  Paul  tbe  Hermit  (early  in 
the  fourth  century)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  devoted  himself  to  this  kind  of  solitude-  In 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  retirement  from  tbe  world 
haa  been  considered  as  facilitating  tbe  attainment  of  a 
virtuous  life,  as  adding  strength  to  strung  characters, 
and  enabling  tho  mind  to  follow  out  great  ideas  with- 
out interruption.  The  prophets  prepared  tbcmsolvea 
in  lolitude  for  their  tasks;  tbe  Pytbagoi-eans,  Stoics, 
CynloB,  and  Platoniiti  recommend  tbe  self -denial  and 
tbe  quiet  happiness  of  the  solitary  sage.  Vasari  calls 
solitude  the  delight  sJid  scbotjl  vl  great  minds.     In 


many  porta  of  the  £aa^  wbero  a  sombre  rd 
throws  over  life  a  melancholy  sAiade,  at  hit 
thought,  from  time  immemorial^  a  rel%ioiis  Ml  to^ 
for  ever  the  busy  world  and  even  to  add  haSSLy  p 
tothemelandiolyof  aolitnde.  This  spirit,  vladli 
prevails  in  the  East,  paaird  over,  with  msny  c  ' 
oriental  ideas,  doctrines,  and  cnttocna,  to  the  i 
Christians,  and  the  state  of  the  world  m  tkB  t 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  waa  peenliariy  i 
favour  its  growth.  The  c»titmnal  pretili— i  < 
bloody  wan  and  dvil  oommotiona  at 
must  have  made  retirement  and  rellgicNis  i 
agreeable  to  men  of  quiet  and  oontemptattv*  i 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  fint  oentmica  d  < 
very  eminent  and  virtuous  mesi  among 
for  example,  St,  Augustioe.  TfaJa  sptnit^  biiiMiil,i 
might  have  been  expected^  soon  led  to  f ai 
cesses.  AU  the  horrid  penances  of  tlie  : 
introduced  among  Christian  hermits;  and  wv  fibitM 
the  close  of  the  fourth  oentuiy,  Simeon  Strlitn  pm^ 
lug  thirty  yean  on  the  top  of  a  eolomn  withoul  tm 
d&icending  from  tt^  and  finally  dying  theT<&  ^HiCNf^ 
we  must  needs  pity  such  unhappy  delusioik,  i 
moral  insanity,  we  cannot  help  adcnoiwledgiflg  I 
strong  power  of  will  exhibited  in  this 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  In  fact,  the  f 
of  retirement  and  self -torment  raged  Uke  an  <, 
among  the  early  Christians  in  the  Eaei.  In  1  . 
and  8yrta,  where  Christianity  became  blended  y 
the  Grecian  philoeophy  and  strongly  tingwl  willi  I 
peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the  a: 
most  numerous;  and  from  those  who  lived  ke 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  a  church,  such  as  Mooce  ( 
in  tbe  Epicurean,  the  oonventa  of  a  later  | 
sprung,  which  were  filled  with  innmtei 
escape  from  the  tumid  t  and  bloodshed  winch  i 
tbe  beginning  of  the  midille  ages.  Early  ia  Ik 
seventh  century  the  c«>uncils  began  to  Uy  don 
rules  for  the  order  of  anchorets^  The  TraHyi  (aaam 
say :  '  Those  who  affect  to  be  ani^ioiets  iball  fiist 
for  three  years,  be  confined  to  a  cell  in  a  moostlHy; 
and  if  after  this  they  profess  that  they  penfa^  fafi 
them  be  examined  by  the  bishop  or  ahbo<;  kit  1^ 
live  one  year  at  large,  and  if  they  still  appsove  c^  fkm 
tii^t  choice^  let  them  he  confined  to  their  «dl  lal 
not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  it  V:  *  •  •  *'  -fm^^i 
and  after  the  bene^liction  of  th' 
great  necessity.*       Frequently    hi  ^      -i  iii- 

monks  of  various  abbeys  would  select  from  MMf 
them  a  brother,  who  was  thought  to  be  mcst  ti0- 
plary  in  bis  prof e&iion,  and  devote  him  to  enUre  isiis* 
don,  as  an  honour,  and  to  crive  him  tiis  gnsbr 
opportimity  of  indulging  his  r^^-  "^  -  natttiinilsrtaa 
In  Foabrook'a  Mona{:hi8m  ( 4 :  e  espejaflOf  If 

which  an  anchoret  was  con  tit  ■_ ,  ^eelunaA  £s0> 

the  world  is  described  at  length.  The  ceQs  in  «^ 
Ihe  anchorets  hved  were,  according  to  soioe  nls^ 
only  12  feet  »quare,  of  Btone,  with  three  windovsi  t^ 
door  was  locked  u^kou  the  anchoret  and  often  w«!W 
up.  The  cell  which  is  said  to  have  been  ucui|^ 
by  St.  Dunstan  at  Glastonbury  was^  tuetmiuf  ^ 
OHbom,  in  his  life  of  that  monk,  not  more  ihaaSMi 
long,  2|  feet  broad,  and  kirely  the  height  of  s  itMM. 
Here  the  recluse  passed  his  time  in  ingenious  tiM-kf^ 
ture,  in  eternal  silenoe,  heavy  dfains,  ievere  fli^^ 
tioDS,  singing  psalms  in  cold  water  during  «is^ 
nights,  &c.  Tantum  reii/jio  poiuii  gtmdert  stetsma/ 
I'his  species  of  devotion,  orij^nally  introdeflsd,  i*  ** 
have  said,  from  tbe  warm  climate  of  tbe  f 
many  more  adherents  in  the  south  of  Kairipel 
the  ntirth.  With  the  revival  of  science  a/id  I 
sequent  diffusion  of  more  libertd  views,  tliw  i 
kind  of  anchorets  have  almost  entirely  *l^^r--«^> 
Few  men  now  retire  to  any  sedusioa  moie  ibif 
than  that  of  a  convent.    But  some  penansi  vlie  |** 
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lif«  la  tha  neighbourhood  of  Home,  cilU 

1  jtftdKHvti;  sad  in  Indiji  the  pmctioe  fttill 

I  i&  alt  iU  MTciily. 

^CHOVY   a*l   XCVn.-XCVITL  fi^.   4).  ft 

I  6»1»  of  the  Herring  family  (Clupeitlie),  the  ty|m 

Snprauli*.     The  Cotuinou   Anchovy 

\m\  ii  Rbmit  5  or  6  iDcliea  in  leni^^h,  tta 

^  h^bag  ft  bluifh-green  on  the  \mck,  with  silver]^ 

fmaA  iidai.     Il  dififen  from  the  other  herring 

the  MliuDoid  and  naaal  bones  prolonged  to 

which  their  very  fiamU  intermaxil- 

^i«d;  th«ir  majdllaries  are  very  straight 

month  and  throat  are  very  wide ;  both 

pwtU  fumiabed  with  teeth,  and  the  gilLe  more 

,_,, tbaoi  In  other  species.  The  anchovy  is  found 

ikl^  gralast  shundaiioo  in  the  M<yiiterranean,  and 
IMtka^oailsof  France^  Sn|rlMid,  and  Holland,  whither 
Ugf  ^amm  m  immense  thooJji,  like  the  larger  herrings, 
^pibe  mtrpoee  of  spawning.  NeU  of  10  fathoms 
Kv  Mra  from  25  to  30  feet  wide  are  eDiploye^i  to 
idba  them;  these  nets  differ  in  nothing  from  those 
isedf  ssusepi  in  having  very  smiJl  meghes. 
y  fUbtry  in  the  Mediterranean  is  begun 
g  and  oolDtinaes  ontil  the  oommenoement 
ir,  and  is  especially  carried  on  in  dark  nights 
>  aid  ol  fires.  The  fisbermeD  provide  themselves 
J  npcQ  which  a  fire  of  piue-knots  is  made, 
» are  phu»d  at  different  distance*  over  a  very 
~ '  I  extent  of  sea.  The  anchovi^  approach 
,  and  collect  near  them  in  vast  multitudeH, 
f  fiabefinen  eilently  surround  them  with  their 
Dtftb  the  fire,  and  begin  to  bent  upon  the 
I  frightened  fiih  immediately  endeavour  to 
r  «soape,  and  nuhiiig  against  the  net  are 
^  lij  tbe  meshes,  which,  pssKng  over  thdr  giUs, 
MofW  them  to  advance  nor  retreat  The 
aa  aooQ  as  the  net  appears  sulSdently 
it  and  remove  the  fiih,  and  go  to  repeat 
^^mt  operatiotiB  at  the  next  U^ht  Tbo  Dutch  on  iJieir 
eeasia  ttt;^ke  use  of  a  sort  of  funncl-ahaped  trap  of 
fivl%  with  a  net  attached  to  the  bottom.  This  is 
fMimsd  to  a  stake  at  low  water,  and  at  every  change 
ii  lid*  ii  viailod  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
iMhvvli%«Ualig)enendly  fill  the  neL  Nearly  all  the 
ivkviiiM  miagh,%  are  immediately  lalted,  because 
^hmwim  tbsjr  spoil  with  great  rapndity.  The  seal  est 
MBBto  vary  TCMily  htmi  the  body  surface,  a  fact 
waidi  ham  0wwii  origin  to  the  popular  notion  that 
tham  Asbsa  mn  destitute  of  scales.  The  hearls  of 
Iks  SAdkoHas  most  be  taken  off  in  pre«enin^  them, 
itm  aeecKUil  of  the  bittemew — a  quality  which  hm 
I  t4>f,iM  III  for  this  specdes  the  name  of  encramckoluif 
tnm  a  stcange  idea,  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  that 
Hkm  call'blaikCBr  was  in  the  head.  The  intestines  are 
lk«i  WWSffvgJt  and  the  fi«hes,  after  beini^  washed,  are 
faakad  in  bamla  like  ordinary  herrings  with  layers 
«l  Mlt  aad  fish  alternately.  Anchovies  are  eatt;n 
4MBsd  in  ngfiai  Yorlety  of  modes.  Baited  anchovies 
«i|^  to  be  rath,  white  above  and  reddish  below,  and 
inm  Ctmb  taiiiik  A  very  favourite  mode  of  using 
thtm  m  \m  the  form  of  anchovy^toast,  made  by  spread- 
laf  lbs  flash  of  ths  pidded  anc^vy  over  bread 

AXCHO\T-PEAR  (Oruu  matifiora),  a  tree  bo- 
l<fimf  tM  the  uaturid  onler  Ihtyrt^hcese,  inhabiting 
te  mitii  4listricts  of  Jamaica  and  others  of  the  West 
Iftdbtt  liiapda  It  grows  to  the  height  of  £0  feet, 
mA  iaa  ohioag  leaves  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  large 
wblto  flowsvst  carried  on  short  many-flowered  pe- 
^mIm.  It  bsstfs  a  fruit  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
~  'k  is  pickled  and  eaten  like  the  maiigOj 
Kmhles  it  in  taste. 

See  ALKANrr. 
SIS.     See  ANKttjOKTS. 
K,  JsAjr  Pic&ax  Fni!D£iLtc^  an  author 


and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1766  or  1767, 
and  diod  there  in  1S37.  Ho  was  deBcendod  from  a 
French  Protectant  mini^terf  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Prussia  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father  was  a  pastor  of  the 
French  Ileformed  Church  of  Berlin,  and  intended 
that  his  mm  should  also  enter  the  church.  Through 
the  influence  of  Prince  Henry,  who  was  attracte^l  by 
hid  preachiug,  ho  was  appointc<l,  in  1792,  professor 
of  history  in  the  Military  Academy  of  Berlin^  and 
in  tho  same  year  royal  historiographer.  In  1803  he 
published  his  Tabl^u  des  Revolutions  dn  Syst%me 
politique  do  rEorop-c  depuiB  le  l^meBi^de,  In  1806 
he  %vnfi  charged  by  Frederick  William  III.  mth  the 
education  of  the  crown-prince;,  and  in  1811  accompa- 
nied bis  pupil  to  Paris.  On  hiii  return  he  was  ap- 
[fointed  councillor  of  public  instruction^  and  in  1831 
nuinister  of  foreign  affairs,  always  exerting  his  great 
influence  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  moderation. 
Equally  familiar  with  phUoaophyf  history,  and  politics, 
iVncillon  has  written  several  treatises  of  merit  (^ome 
in  French,  some  in  German),  in  which  he  e^^hibits  an 
enlicrhtL'ned  ecle<Tticiam,  avoiiling  alike  prejudice  and 
eutbii^iuJJUi.  Among  these  may  be  noted  his  Essais 
l>hiI(keophiquee,  ou  nouveaux  m^lsjigcs  de  litt^rature 
et  de  phitoHophie;  Ueber  Glaubeu  und  Wissen  in  der 
Philijisophie;  Ueber  den  Getet  der  Staatsverfassungen 
und  dessen  Einfluss  auf  die  Gesetsgebung;  Zur  Ver- 
mittcluug  der  Extreme  in  den  Meinungen;  Pensi^ea 
sur  r  horn  me, 

ANCONA,  a  department  (Compartimfnto  tcrrito- 
rmle}  of  Italy,  comprising  the  four  provinces  of  As- 
ooli,  Macerata,  Anoona,  and  Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  and 
lying  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apennines  on 
the  east  and  west^  and  Eomagna  and  the  Abntszi  on 
the  north  and  south;  area,  it75l  square  miles.  It 
was  formerly  a  separate  division  of  Central  Italy, 
bearing  the  title  In  full  of  tho  Marches  of  vincona, 
and  the  deportmeot  is  still  odicif«Tly  stylt^l  La  Marca. 
The  mArohes  or  marquisate  originated  under  the 
Lombards,  wh^  after  the  conquest  of  these  regions 
about  ths  end  of  the  sixth  century,  appmoted  a  mar> 
quia  as  governor.  During  the  disputtirt  that  prevailed 
between  the  pope«  and  empcmrs  in  the  time  of  the 
Hohenstaufeu,  mo^t  of  the  towns  mode  themselves 
independent  or  sr>ught  the  protection  of  the  popes,  to 
whom  they  paid  tribute*  The  popes  thus  acquired 
A  virtual  supremacy  in  tho  land  which  was  at  last 
I  formally  conceded  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
of  Hajisburg  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  Gregf»ry  X. 
in  liT-l.  From  this  date  the  marquise's  of  Aucona 
were  papal  governora.  In  ISOS  the  marches  were 
annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but 
in  1815  returned  to  the  popes,  and  they  remained 
papal  territory  till  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  136  L  Pop.  of  deportment, 
915,419. 

ANCONA,  a  province  of  the  Kingtlcjm  of  Italy, 
lying  between  the  province  of  Pesaro  ed  Urbino  on 
the  norths  Macerata  on  the  sonth,  and  the  Apennines 
and  AdriatiG  on  the  west  and  east;  area,  740  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivets  Ceiam\  Esino, 
and  Musone,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  olives,  silk, 
and  southern  fruits,  llie  minerals  are  not  yet  worked 
to  anjr  great  extent,  but  they  include  chalk,  sulphur, 
and  petroleum.     Pop  262.340* 

ANCONil,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  capital  of  tho  pro* 
vince  of  the  same  name,  situaterl  on  the  Adriatic, 
lictween  ths  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaoo  and 
Monte  Conero  or  Guasco,  130  miles  norih-esst  of 
Home.  The  harliour  works  were  begun  by  Trajan, 
who  buHt  the  celebrated  ancient  mole  or  quay,  sad 
were  enlarged  by  Clement  XII.,  who  msdo  Anecaia 
a  free  port  in  1732.  A  triuuiphaj  areh  of  whits 
marble^  which  is  still  standing  and  is  much  admirod. 


soo 
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waa  erected  h^  tlie  Eonmn  senate  on  the  ancient 
mole  in  honour  of  Trajao.  Tbe  new  qnAjf  which  h 
acontiDimtionof  tbe  old,  was  built  bjUltfinent  XII., 
who  erected  oo  it  another  triumphal  arch  but  of 
far  inferior  design.  The  quays  are  to||ether  about 
2000  feet  long,  and  the  harbour  i«  further  protected 
by  a  breakwater  of  21U0  fe->t  in  length,  and  ii  de- 
fended by  several  forts.  The  trade  i?  principally 
carried  on  with  the  Black  Sea  port<i,  and  with  TrieKte^ 
Venioe,  Leghorn^  and  Mar»eille9.  The  AuatriAii 
lioyd'a  stoamere  call  here  on  their  voyages  to  aod 
from  the  Levant  The  principal  artidea  of  import 
are  grain,  tobacco^  and  coloniid  warea;  and  the  prin- 
i  cipal  ex^jortn  Iamb  and  goat  skins,  wain  at- wood, 
maize,  alrnonda,  wai,  silk,  and  tartar.  The  principal 
manufacturing'  industries  are  silk,  0Qrda«;e,  leather, 
tobacco.  Sua p,  paper,  white-lead,  hata,  8ug:ar,  AuooDa 
ia  very  indifferently  built,  but  baa  a  number  of  re- 
markable ediSces;  anionc^  others,  the  cathedral,  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Venna,  some  columea  belong- 
ing to  which  are  still  standing  in  tb«  modem  atruc- 
tare,  an  imjioeuig^  exchange  of  a  Moorish  aspect,  and 
a  goveromettt  [>a1ace.  Its  principal  monuments  are 
a  atatue  of  Clement  XII.  and  one  of  Count  Cavour 
of  ooloaaal  si^o,  the  latter  standing  in  a  piasza  named 
after  the  count.  The  population  includea  a  consider* 
able  number  of  Jews  and  Greeks, 

Ancona  i&  an  ancient  city,  having  been  founded 
about  four  centuries  before  Christ  by  a  body  of 
I^jrian  Greeks  from  Syracuse,  who  left  that  city  in 
order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Diouysius  the  Elder. 
Its  name  id  Greeks  and  signifieB  'elbow/  and  ia  due 
to  the  shape  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  atand&  It 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Ilomana  in  the  first  hjalf  of 
the  third  century  b.l\,  and  waa  afterwards  made  a  Ito- 
man  colony.  In  the  middle  ag^  it  was  ravaged  suc- 
oesaively  by  Goths,  LombudBi  and  Saracens.  Before 
1000  A.JK  it  came  into  the  ponession  of  the  marquises 
of  Tuscany  as  capital  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  aad 
in  1115  passed,  by  bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
tbe  last  of  that  Tuscan  line,  to  the  popes.  Under  the 
[  Huhenstaufen  it  declared  itself  a  free  city,  and  man* 
aged  to  maintain  its  frecidnm  till*  in  1532,  it  waa 
taken  by  the  general  of  Clement  VIL  Id  1797  it 
waa  seized  by  the  Trench,  and  in  1799  waa  taken  by 
the  Rnasiana  and  Auatriana  after  a  memorable  siege. 
Alter  again  changing  maateni  several  times  k  was 
reatored  to  the  pope  in  1815.  The  Atistrians  held  it 
from  1849  to  1859,  when  they  evacuated  it  after  the 
battle  of  Magenta.  In  l^t>l  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.     Fop.  (1871),  28,031. 

ANCOUKT,  Plorent  CxVRTON  n\  See  DANConuT. 

ANCRE,  Marshal  akd  Mabqijih  rV,  projierly 
CoKcrNO  CoNCiNi,  a  favourite  of  Marie  de  Mddicia. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Florence,  and  on  the  marri&ge  of 
Marie  de  Mudicis  to  Henri  IV.  in  1600  came  in  her 
suite  to  Fraiice,  By  marrying  a  favourite  of  tbe 
queen,  and  by  the  versatility  of  his  otvTi  talents,  he 
obtained  rapid  pramotion,  miore  especially  after  the 
■Maasination  of  the  king  (1610),  to  which  he  is  aaid, 
though  on  inaufiicrient  ground<i,  to  have  been  privy ^ 
He  became  successively  Governor  of  Normtuidy, 
Marahftl  of  France,  i^^itbout  having  ever  drawn  liij) 
sword,  and  last  of  all,  though  a  foreigner  ignor&nt  of 
the  laws,  prime-minister.  His  pride  now  knew  no 
bonnda,  and  be  even  tried  to  control  the  movements 
of  the  young  king,  Ij<itiis  XIII,,  after  he  bad  been 
declared  of  full  age.  When  thy  moment  of  disgrace 
arrived  be  found  himself  withont  a  fritnd;  and  on 
ehowing  some  aigna  of  rei^Ji^taHce  to  the  execution  of 
an  order  for  his  apprehension,  was  shot  dead  tm  the 
bridge  of  the  Louvre  tn  1617.  His  body,  which  hnA 
been  deposited  in  a  church,  was  disinterred  by  the 
populace,  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  burned.  Hia  wife, 
shortly  after,  accused  of  treasofi  and  witchoraft,  wai 


condenrmed  to  be  burned  m  m  wHoh,  ao^  i 
accordingly. 

ANCUS  MAHCIUS,  aowsrdiag  t4>  the  trvfitifla* 
ary  history  of  Kome  tlie  fourth  king  of  th^  dty, 
succeeded  *Tnlloa  Ho«tilins,  63S,  and  died  ^14  ac. 
He  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter,  and  fioudst  to 
Imitate  his  grandfather  by  revi^nng  iIm  ixigwctd 
observances  of  religion.  He  inscribed  the  htai  f^ 
specting  religious  ceremonies  on  tables  set  np  ia  lb 
market-place.  His  peaceful  pursuita  were  diat«rt>el 
by  the  Latins,  whom  he  aubdued,  cmmnng  them  tn 
be  brought  to  Borne,  where  he  anlgnod  them  tb*i 
Aventine  to  dwell  upon.  Theae  conquered  Latjaia 
acenrding  to  Niehuhr,  funned  the  original  jdHa  Ht 
fortified  the  Janiculum  against  Etruria,  cotiBMt% 
it  with  the  ctty  by  the  wooden  bridge  acma  tl)t 
Til>er,  knuwn  oa  the  Sublicijui;  dug  the  ditch  of  the 
Quiritea;  constructed  the  harbour  of  Gatia;  aad  Uall 
the  first  Roman  prison  of  which  there  ia  any  reetad 
How  far  these  acts  are  historical  caonot  be  dele- 
mine<l. 

AND  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnisl  ords 
Euphorbiaoea?.  The  Amla  BnuUientis  U  a  twe  ia* 
habiting  Brazil,  the  wood  of  whidi  is  spoogy  and 
light,  the  flower  yellow  and  large,  and  the  tnA  a 
giay  nut,  which  incloses  two  kernels,  of  the  taati  of 
chestnuts^  in  a  double  rind.  The  fruit  is  streoglt 
purgative,  and  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  as  a  lemeiij 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  jaundice,  and  other  disesMi 
Oil  is  pressed  from  these  kernels,  with  vtkich  tbs 
natives  anoint  their  limbe.  It  is  said  to  be  a  foeA 
drying  oil  and  excellent  for  painting.  The  riaik  *i 
tbe  fruit,  thrown  into  ponds,  kill  the  fish. 

ANDALUSIA  lSp»ani*h,  Andaiuria\,  a  district  b 
the  south  of  Spain,  celebrated  for  ita  f^ntility  tad 
picturesque  l)cauty;  bounded  on  the  noxth  by  Eiot- 
modura  and  New  Castile,  on  the  eaat  by  Muna^  « 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  ihevisi 
by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  The  length  foam  awl 
to  west  ia  about  310  mile«,  the  averags  fafoAfc 
about  120,  and  the  area  &bout  3S,650  aquart  ntfloL 
It  comprehends  part  of  the  Ronuuiprovinee  td  Badie^ 
the  ancient  Moorish  kingdoms  o€  Cordov*^  SenUa 
Granada,  and  Jaen,  and  the  modem  provizuM  U 
Seville,  Huelva,  Cadiz,  Jaen«  Cordova^  Gfusda 
Almeria,  and  Malaga.  It  is  of  very  uneven  auffia. 
being  traversed  throughout  ita  whole  extent  by  rasfc* 
of  tiiouutaina.  The  Sierra  Morena  runs  along  its  ttftl 
Ixirdcr,  and  in  the  south-east  rise  the  mooAtaiaaof 
Granada  and  Honda,  including  numeroaai 
amnng  them  those  of  the  famous  SienrnJ 
which  run  eaui  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Gtm 
Many  summits  of  the  Utter  ranges  are  ct>^ 
perpetual  snow;  the  Mnlabaoen  rising  11,€7^  i 
and  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  11,373  feet  abovelhea 
All  tbe  mountainB  ahonnd  with  mineral  wealth 
ing  cldefly  copper,  cinnabar,  and  lead,  aa  weU  i 
silver,  oopper,  and  coak  Several  mines  have  hm 
opened  recently  by  English  oompanies,  etpcdallj  is 
the  province  of  Huelva  in  the  west,  where  me  Thaua 
and  Rio  Tinto  copper  mines  are  situated.  The  post 
cipal  river  of  Andalusia  is  the  Guadalquivir,  whiA 
rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  provinc*  of  Jaen^  w^ 
Cariohi,  and  thence  flows  w,s,  w.,  and  bdow  Se- 
ville s^s.w.,  entering  the  sea  at  S*u  Lncar.  l^ 
principal  affluents  are  the  Guadalimar,  Gaadialfl^aaii 
Xenil;  and  the  whole  basin  covers  an  area  of  Wft 
than  half  Andalusia,  The  rivers  sooth  of  the  Sicni 
Nevada  are  quite  insignificant.  The  basta  of  Uhr 
uf^pcr  Guadalquivir  lif^  at  an  elevalinn  of  frn 
5Ul9  to  150U  feet,  and  consists  mainly  <4  mlin* 
wastes  and  other  iterile  tracts,      llie  loTrer  le«fi 

{>re8ent«  sharp  contrasts,  round  Cordova  and  Srriik 
uxuriant  gardens,  on  the  Xenil  a  desert  willkost  « 
drop  of  water,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lowvr  Om^' 
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extent! va  mamhy  district  of  Mamtno, 
«b«loliitig  from  the  muutb  of  the  (iurukiquivir 
■I  «f  tbc  Rio  Tinto  a  sandj  depres^ioo  (Arenoa 
ptftiaUj  dofcbed  with  pioe  woodi.  The 
iQ  Is  of  the  chftTftcier  pecolj&r  to  the  extreme 
of  Europe  ftttd  the  north  of  Africa;  the  vine 
IBMCu^  rayrtle,  olive,  palm^  banana,  carob,  Jkc,  grow 
AODdrnttiif  in  tfa«  malley  of  the  Guadalqtuvir,  which 
M*  ivpUoed  wmth  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  saffron, 
eDttnoi,  and  the  •ugar-cane.  Wheat,  maize,  barley, 
mmnj  rmrietk*  of  Cniit»  and  different  kinds  of  mpes, 
fitiv  ber«  admost  ipoDtuieouRly ;  beaidee  ivhichi  hooey, 
dik,  ftod  oodiiiMftl  foiiQ  Important  articlett  of  otilttire; 
Inft  liw  arls  of  haahandry  are  in  the  znost  backward 
ilHte.  A  luge  portion  of  the  soil  ie  in  pasture.  The 
hoBOi  are  the  beat  breed  in  tho  PcninsulA,  pnrtakin;^ 
vorr  miieli  of  the  Arabian  character;  the  bulls  of 
Aai»liuU  are  sought  for  baU-fighting  over  all  Sf»aiii; 
•baap  are  reared  in  vaaI  numberv,  and  bear  an  abun- 
dtanoaof  good,  but  not  fine,  wool;  and  the  hogs  reared 
iB  tiha  aooma  of  the  mountain  foreats  fumJah  bama 
SUDTTMMied  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Game,  including 
dear,  liarea,  rabbita*  paitridgea^  ploven,  and  bustardii, 
b  abttadaal  The  chief  roannfacturea  of  thia  exten- 
ilre  tracts  which  dependa  ahnoet  exclofively  on  the 
■lil  lor  kb^  wealth,  are  wooUena,  ailk,  and  leather,  and 
tn  b^  oo  means  extensive.  The  Andtilusiana  are 
d  in  put  from  the  Moors,  of  whom  they  atiU 
decided  characteriAtica.  The  dress,  both  of 
lod  femalea,  ia  pictuie»:|ue  but  gaudy.  Kdu* 
ia  in  ft  low  aUite.  The  name  Andoliuia  ia 
taken  to  have  been  oripnally  Yaodalusia^ 
k,  Ifind  of  the  Yand&ls.  The  pupulntion  waa 
In  I''  Ha, 

A  '  N  S,  a  chain  of  islands  on  the  eaat  aide 

#f  Ube  i>»v  11  i VogaL  They  con§iat  of  four  prindpaxl 
lakyala.  called  the  North,  Middle,  South,  and  Little 
AadMomta,  ftnd  n  number  of  iiku.  Middle  Aiida- 
maio^  Iba  lif^est,  ia  about  50  milea  long,  and  IS  or 
If  odlaa  broad,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  mountain 
«dM  Saddle  Peak,  about  2400  feet  bi^K  North 
tmd  Sooth  Andaman  ar«  each  ab4:iut  4 1  milea  Um^. 
Tkm  wlMile  chain  ia  volcanic.  The  laat  recorded 
ga^iliuii  took  place  in  17t)2,  from  a  volcano  on 
Bmhi  lalaDd,  to  the  eaat  ol  the  Middle  Andaman. 
Thm  TcgvtaHon  on  the  ialanda  ia  very  luxuriant — so 
wmidtk  ao  aa  to  render  parta  almoift  impenetrable.  The 
fnhahttanta  are  aUmt  9000  in  number,  and  nioatly 
to  a  ?ary  aatage  state,  living  almost  naJ^efi,  in  the 
fviaat  habitatioDs.  lliey  are  amaU  (generally  much 
haa  than  5  feet^,  well-furmed,  and  active,  akilful  in 
Um  naa  of  the  bow  and  in  the  management  of  their 
Mid  aaceallent  awimmera  and  divera.  They 
the  hair  from  every  part  of  their  body. 
klanda  have  been  uaed  since  185$  aa  a  penal 
by  the  Britiiih  government  of  India^  the 
beiog  at  Port  Blair,  on  South  Andaman. 
Ottltlvatioii  haa  been  introduced,  rice^  coffee, 
I,  ^,  bdug  grown,  while  the  jungle  haa  been 
off  aver  the  neighbouring  billa,  which  now 
aSord  paatorage  for  tiiuneroua  cattle.  A  good  deal 
fit  IhoRmghly  cleared  land  haa  been  i^ven  over  to 
ttskel^'leava  men  to  cultivate.  The  coffee  f>ro- 
dteedl  la  % »  *'    '  ^voared^  fruits  thrive  excelleotlv, 

aod  tba  pi  f  Pttrt  Blair  have  alrea<iy  a  ^h1 

ivpalatio:^  .,.   ^ u     The  natives  in  the  vidnity  of 

the  aeltlenient  have  been  taken  under  the  pmtection 
'A  th«  govemmeot,  and  have  become  to  some  extent 
dviiiwd.    The  climate  is  moist,  but  the  settlement  ia 

B0W  fifmltlif' 

ANDANTE  (literally  *  walking,  at  a  walking 
paea*),  in  mnaic,  denotoa  a  time  »imewhat  slow^  be- 
t inean  qei«y*Q  and  aUtfjro^  and  a  jterforuiajice  dbtinct 
and  exact,  gentle  and  soothing.  AndittUina  indicate* 
a  time  a  little  quicker  than  aarftta^ 


ANDELYS,  Leh,  two  towns  in  France,  called 
respectively  Le  Grand  and  Le  Petit  Andely,  distant 
half  a  mile  from  each  other,  in  the  department  r.f 
Eure^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  19  milfes  south- 
east of  Jlonen.  Grarul  Andely  was  formerly  fortified, 
And  part  of  iUi  defences  still  exists.  Its  houses  are 
ill  built,  and  its  streeta  naiTow;  but  its  ehurch  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  dc[>artmenL  Petit  Andely,  which 
lies  nearest  the  Seine,  here  spanned  by  a  fluspenjsion 
bridge^  owes  il«  origin  to  Richard  CaMir  de  Lion,  who, 
in  1195,  built  here,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  the 
chftteau  Gaillard,  in  its  time  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  France.  In  it  David  IL,  king-  of  Scot- 
land, found  an  asylum  lu  1334  This  interestin;^ 
building  ia  now  whoUy  a  ruin,  it  having  for  a  con- 
siderablt;  time  been  nsed  a.^  a  quarry  whence  ti» 
obtain  stones  for  buildiujf  convents.  Lea  Andelya 
have  maiuifacturea  of  cloth,  thread,  and  leather,  and 
a  trade  iu  grain  a-ud  wt>ol.     Pop.  4099. 

ANDENNE,  a  town  In  Beli,ntirn,  CA|)ital  of  the 
canton  of  the  sumo  name,  in  the  province  of  Namur, 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Meuae,  and  VI  mile«  ea^t 
by  north  of  the  tovrn  uf  Nainur.  The  great  sti^pleM 
ar«  delft-ware,  purcelmtu^  and  tobacco- pi j>e«,  f<ip  all 
of  which  Andenne  is  famous.  It  alno  ni>anufactureM 
paper  and  fire-proof  bricks.  In  the  neigh Ixjurhood 
are  beds  of  pipe -clay,  ^pmrries  of  marble,  and  mines 
of  lead,  Adnc^  and  a  kind  of  coarse  cfial  called  Uitc- 
houUh.  Consiclurnble  quantities  of  pipe-day  are 
exported  to  Holland.  Tlie  railway  from  Namur  to 
Li^ege  paa'w?*  ij*;ar  Anderme.     I'op.  6278. 

ANDKRAIl,  or  lynBiiAB,  a  town  in  Central  AaU, 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Hindu  Kiuth,  65  miles  south 
of  Kundu/.,  and  about  95  miles  K.N,E.  of  CabuL  It 
lieii)  at  the  junctiuii  of  the  rivers  Anderab  and  Kiasan, 
at  the  Ufot  of  a  hill,  and  u  surrounded  by  fine  gardens, 
fruit-treen,  and  vineyards.  The  road  that  leads  to 
the  eastoroinrj^t  pass  over  the  Hindu  Kuah  pnaaesi 
throuE^h  it,  and  it  has  tbtia  a  large  tra!iJ*it  trade. 

ANDERNAt'H,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  llliine,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Cobleni^  Ita  Htron^  walls  and  massy  gates  (the 
Rhine  Gate  U  naid  to  iNclong  ttj  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
viD^ana)  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity,  but  it  haa  narrow 
dirty  streets,  and  does  nt>t  p^j^eas  any  edifice  par- 
ticularly deaervin'j;  of  notice  except  the  church  of  St, 
Genoveva,  built  in  the  thirteenth  ceutury,  and  the 
watch-tower.  Atulenjaclj  hsw  man  uf  act  urea  of  ultra- 
marine, cigars,  soajv  and  perfumes,  and  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  millstones  attd  Itj^  e«-n/jr,  or  cement  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  lioman  general  Dnisua.  Pop. 
(1880>.  5U69. 

ANDERSEN,  Hanb  Chuistiah,  a  Danish  novelist, 
poet,  and  writer  of  fairy  tales,  was  bom  at  Odunse, 
•Id  April,  1S05.  HLa  father,  a  poor  shoemaker,  had 
acquired  »nme  literary  tastes^  and  thou;^h  he  diwl 
when  hia  son  was  *juite  young  he  seemH  to  have  givvti 
hia  mind  the  earli&^t  bent  to  the  studies  which  deter- 
mined his  future  career.  Hans  learned  to  reivi  and 
write  in  a  charity  school,  and  eagerly  availed  himAelf 
of  these  elements  of  instruction  for  further  improve- 
ment. His  reading  consisted  of  national  ballad.^, 
|H>etry,  and  plays,  many  of  which  he  learned  b> 
rejieat.  He  wrfite  juveidle  plays,  overcharged  wiili 
hcirmn*  and  couched  iu  an  extravagant  i.K>etical 
rhction,  and  wiis  deeply  mortified  when  they  were 
laii^^dieii  at;  and  he  acted  plays  which  he  had  either 
read  *ir  written  in  a  marionette  theatre  in  which  he 
WHS  bis  own  manager.  He  wiLi  put  to  work  in  a 
manufactory,  and  amused  the  workmen  with  sinking 
—  an  ttceomidiflbment  in  which  he  excelled;  but  their 
habits  and  his  were  uneon&;enial  to  each  other,  and 
he  returned  home  to  hia  favourite  pursuits.  His 
mother  purpoaed  to  make  him  a  tailor*  but  his 
heart  waa  aat  on  tba  theatre;  and  in  autumnj  1619, 
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be  went  to  Copenhneren,  auti  failing'  to  procmro 
employ ment  of  the  kind  be  wUhed  worked  for  a 
ebort  time  as  n  joiner.  Gettinjij  diabeartened  witU 
IMb  work  he  applied  to  I'rofeasor  Siboni  uf  the 
ocmBervatorv^  who,  after  hearing  his  voice,  nndertook 
to  edacato  him  as  a  laio^er  for  the  stage;  bat  after 
BIX  mf»ntliM  hk  Vf^ice  broke^  aad  hia  patron  recoin- 
Tiicuded  him  to  return  hoiae  and  leani  a  trade. 
Rejecting  thin  uupalatable  advice,  be  applied  to 
the  i:»out  Guldber^,  who  obtained  bim  a  subordinate 
employment  iu  a  theatre,  H<?ro  he  struggled  on 
for  a  year  or  two,  prosocuting  hid  studies  amid  all 
difhcultiea,  till  Councillor  CoUin,  who  had  become 
director  of  the  theatre,  perceiving  his  abilities,  pro- 
cured  for  luDi  free  entry  into  a  government  Bchool 
at  Sla^lso.  Meiiiling^,  the  rector  of  this  school,  waa 
tnuLsf erred  to  the  college  at  HelFinn^cir^  and  took 
Andersen  with  him;  but  not  withstanding  this  kind- 
nesSf  he  was  meroileBs  in  his  ridicule  of  his  pupil's 
eccentricities,  and  Andersen's  sensibilities  were  so 
much  hurt  that  he  wtm  constrained  in  leave  him. 
Another  frientl,  L,  CX  MuUer,  intrfxluccd  bim  to  the 
univorsity.  Hia  poetical  contributions  hcul  already 
boon  received  with  favour  in  some  of  the  leading 
Danish  journals;  and  in  1 823,  the  year  of  bis  admis- 
sion to  the  university,  ho  published  his  first  consider* 
able  \i  urtc,  A  Journey  on  Foot  from  Holmen  a  Canal 
to  the  EMst  Point  of  Amager,  which  was  received 
with  marked  fa\our.  During-  the  same  year  he 
produced  at  the  Koyid  Theatre  a  comic  vaudeville 
in  rhymed  verse,  entitled  Love  on  St.  Nicholas' 
Tower,  and  at  Chiiatmas  he  published  his  first  ooh 
lection  of  imcms.  In  lb30  he  mmle  a  tour  in  FUnen 
and  Jutland,  and  in  1831  he  pnbliAhed  Fancies  and 
Sketcbea,  which  was  severely  criticized,  and  wa^  less 
Bocoessful  than  his  previous  works.  This  and  other 
disappointments — one  of  which  woa  in  the  more 
•erkms  iMm  of  love— broke  down  his  spirits,  and 
he  was  advised  to  travel  for  hb  health.  After  an 
excursion  to  Germany  he  published  Shadow  Pitture«i 
of  a  Tuur  in  the  Hartz  and  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Vignettes  of  I>ariiBh  Poets,  and  a  new  volume  of 
poeuis  called  The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year. 
Through  the  intiuence  of  Oehlenschliiger  and  other 
frtenda  he  received  a  royal  grant  to  enable  him  to 
travel,  and  in  1833,  after  pastdng  through  France, 
ho  iiieitt'd  Italy,  hU  impressions  of  which  he  published 
in  The  Improvvisatoro  (L^35) — a  work  which  rendered 
his  fame  Eurctpean,  and  which  he  dedieattjd,  with 
appropriate  gratitude  and  affection,  to  Ida  friend 
(.'ollin.  The  scene  of  hk  folluwiri;|  novel,  O.  T,,  was 
laid  in  Denmark,  and  in  Only  a  Fiddler  he  described 
his  c*wn  early  atniiryflea.  In  1S34,  immediately  on 
his  return  from  Italy,  he  published  the  poem  of 
Agneto  and  the  ^Merman,  and  in  1835  apiteared  the 
fii^t  volume  of  bis  Fairy  Tales,  of  which  suoceasivo 
vulumes  continued  to  be  publisbetl  year  by  year  at 
Christmas,  first  under  the  title  of  Eventyr  and  after- 
wards of  Hietorier,  and  which  have  been  the  most 
popular  and  wide-ftpread  of  his  works.  AmoDg*  his 
other  works  are  Picture-lxioki  without  Plctnrea,  A 
Poet's  Bazaar— the  result  of  a  voyage  in  1840  to  the 
Euft — and  a  number  of  dramas.  In  the  last  species 
of  compottition  he  did  not  excel  so  much  as  in  tales 
of  imagination,  although  some  of  his  fairy  comedies 
attained  great  stnccesa.  Among  his  numerous  travels 
he  visited  £n|;laiid  in  181$,  and  acquired  such  a 
command  of  the  language  that  his  next  work,  The 
Two  Baronesses,  was  written  in  English.  In  lSi5  he 
reotived  an  annuity  from  the  government  which  made 
him  independent  Among  bis  later  works  may  be 
mentioned,  In  Sweilen  (1849) ;  an  autobiography, 
under  the  title,  My  Life's  Eomance  (1853),  an 
Englush  trantilatiou  of  wliitb,  published  in  1S71,  con- 
tained additional  ehaptert  by  the  aulltor,  bringing 


the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  tbe  OdeoseH 
of  1867;  To  B«  or  Not  To  Be  (1&57>;  Tsks  1 
Jutland  (IS59) ;  The  Sandhillj  of  Jutland  11860);  \ 
The  Ice  Maiden,  and  In  Spain  (1863).  Miiiffll 
hia  works,  particularly  The  Xmprowwatofe  add  lis 
Fairy  Tales,  have  hoea  translated  into  ma«  of  te 
Eunipean  languageSw  A  Gemiaa  fjaimlstina,  b 
thirty- five  vols.  12mo^  appeared  at  Ldpaig  in  l&IT, 
and  many  of  the  Knglish  and  otber  tzansUtiMi 
have  been  made  from  the  German  iiMtifd  ol  Ifai 
c»riginaL  He  died  4th  August,  1ST5.  Andena'i 
tales  are  distinguished  by  simplicdty,  hnmoitr,  nd 
tenderness,  and  by  a  poetical  imaginatioii.  FcMi- 
ally  he  was  egotistical  to  an  extraordinaij  degm^ 
but  with  an  inoffensive  egotism;  he  waa  also,  Crab 
his  over-sensitiveness,  somewhat  irritable  in  tasi{«: 

ANDEl^SON,  James,  an  agricultural  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  of  great  merit,  was  the  son  of  a  famor 
at  Hermiston,  in  Midlothian,  Scotland,  where  be  wis 
bom  in  the  year  1739.  He  lost  hia  parenfcs  when  kt 
was  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  took  the  msasf^ 
ment  of  a  farm  which  his  family  had  cultivated  for 
numy  generations.  Wisely  judging  thaA  a  knowle^gv 
of  diemistry  would  facilitate  his  progress  in  improved 
farming  he  attended  Dr.  Cnllen*a  class  in  £dinbui|li 
L^niversity,  and  brought  the  results  to  bear  on  kit 
profession.  When  scarcely  twenty  years  ol  age  bft 
invented  the  small  tMo-horse  plough  withoitt  whsoK 
known  as  the  Scotch  plough.  Four  yean  Uicr  ke 
left  Hermiston,  and  rented  a  Jarge  moorland  Esnafif 
1300  acres  in  Aberdeeoshiie.  Here  he  de«x>ted  bit 
leisure  hours  to  writing  on  agricultuial  enbje^i,  fail 
tiiat  production  iK^ing  a  series  of  eosays  on  plantii; 
corilrxbated  to  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Mifsiin^, 
and  signed  'AgriooU.*  In  1776  appeared  hS»  Em; 
on  Chimneys,  in  which  the  principle  af terwaids  s£lsd 
on  in  the  patent  bath -stove  was  fifst  erplaineH  Is 
17S0  he  received  from  the  Univenity  U  A)wte 
the  decree  of  LL.B.  Anderson  removed  Co  £&* 
burgh  in  1 7S3  in  order  to  superintend  the  edttcitfaa 
of  his  children.  In  17S4  he  was  employed  by  jjof 
emment  to  survey  the  westem  ooaat  oi  Seodud 
with  reference  to  the  British  fisheries— a  task  vHek 
he  performed  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  but  fat 
which  he  received  no  remuneratian.  In  1791  kt 
began  to  publish  a  literary  and  sdenti^  jesniJ 
called  The  Bee,  in  which  he  had  the  tswttanrw  *i 
several  men  of  taste  and  learning.  In  1797  bs  stat 
to  London,  where  he  undertook  variona  ivofki««a^ 
nected  \rith  his  favourite  study;  bnt  he  followed  kit 
literary  pursuits  wHth  so  much  attidoity  thst  kii 
health  gave  way  under  the  pressure.  From  iri>*  lo 
1302  be  conducted  a  miscellany  called  B«cmtk«i 
in  Agriculture,  in  which  he  anticipated  somenDpttlMil 
principles  since  developed  hv  MnJthua,  Bicsirk),  ind 
West,  especially  the  f.\mous  theory  of  rent  He 
died  Octt^ber  15,  1K08,  aged  lixty-ninec  M^m^ 
a  volumiutius  writer  there  is  no  subject  ttmmM 
with  his  favourite  pursuit  on  which  he  did  net  Ikfv* 
new  lights 

ANDERSON,  John,  F.R-S.,  profemir  of  nstnnJ 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Umadm 
of  the  institution  bearing  his  name  in  that  city,  ^U 
born  in  the  parish  ol  Koseneath,  in  DmnbarlooikH 
in  17-6,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  miniitsr  ti  tkt 
pariib.     Ha  received  the  more  advanced  psit  of  kil 
education  at  Glasgow  University,  where^  in  ITS^i 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  langna^  !■] 
1760  he  was  appomted  to  the  chair  of  nataral  pkila'^ 
sophy,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  enthni" 
regularly  teaching,  in  addition  to  his  ordxaaiy  < 
Work,  an  anti-toga  class^  as  he  called  it,  for  wsrkar 
people  and  others  whose  pnisnits  did  not  enshktktfi 
to  conform  to  the  prescribed  mutine  of  and«ania' 
fitudv.      His  valuable  work   entitled  Instital'L^L 
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i]rnc«,  wliicb  appeared  in  175^,  went  through  five 
duua  daring  the  next  ten  year^  A  abort  time 
vious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolutii»ii 
Aaderscm,  baring  a  toAte  for  military  art,  bad  in  venttKl 
ft  species  of  gun  the  recoil  of  which  was  sti  v])ped  by 
the  conilensotion  of  common  air  within  the  bt)dj  uf 
Ibe  carria^'c  Having  in  ram  eodeAVoiir^Hl  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Biitiah  jTOvemment  to  this  inven- 
tion, he  went  to  Pazis  in  1791|  carrying  with  him  n 
modtU  whieb  he  presented  to  the  National  Oonven- 
ition,  which  ordered  Sir.  Anderson'a  model  to  be 
'llung  up  in  their  hall,  with  the  follow  in  g^  inacription 
►ver  it — *Thi;  gift  of  Scibnce  to  Libertt/  As 
Emperor  of  Germany  had  drawn  a  militaiy  cor- 
don around  the  frontiers  of  France,  to  prevent  the 
intr^jductton  of  French  newspapers  into  Germany, 
he  sttggcsted  the  expedient^  which  was  successfully 
adopted,  of  making  small  balloons  of  paper^  to  which 
aawapapen  and  manifestoes  might  be  tied.  Ander- 
~  Hi  January  13, 1796.  By  bia  will,  dated  May  7, 
be  directed  that  the  whole  of  his  effects,  of 
kind,  should  be  devoted  to  the  eatabllahment 
cdiicatifxnal  institution  in  Glasgow,  to  be  deno- 
aiinatad  Anda-Mon's  Uniiersiiy^  for  the  use  of  the 
unacademical  classes.  His  will  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  0th  of  June  following,  by  the  maj^^s* 
tntea  granting  a  charter  nf  inccirporation  to  the  pro- 
poaed  institution.  Accordiut^  to  the  design  of  the 
fomider,  there  were  to  be  four  colleges — for  arts, 
mdtcmep  biw,  and  theology— beaides  an  initiatory 
mIioqL  Am  the  funds,  however,  were  inadequate  to 
the  pibuif  it  was  at  first  oommenced  with  only  a  single 
oonneof  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
The  institution  was  placed  by  the  w  iQ  of  the  founder 
onder  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  lord-pro voat, 
aad  many  other  honourable  persons,  as  ordinary 
tiaHoza,  and  under  the  more  immediate  BH[>erintend- 
enoe  of  eighty 'One  trustees,  who  are  electwl  by  ballot, 
and  remain  in  office  for  life.  It  has  gradually  enlargeil 
ita  iphere  of  instruction,  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  th#  onginal  design  ef  iti  founder,  the  medical 
•efaool  in  partienlair  poasesstng  a  high  reputation.  Th  e 
oomber  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers  in  1S76 
ammiTited  to  nineteen.  A  work  of  Professor  Ander- 
ioti'a,  Ubaervations  on  Roman  Antiquities  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  waa  ptibliahed  posthumously. 

ANDEES30N,  Uarl  Jak,  an  African  traveller, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  in 
J $27;  died  in  the  land  of  the  Ovampos,  in  Western 
Africa,  in  July,  1967.  In  ISTjO  he  acojmpanied  the 
English  traveller  Galton  to  Africa,  and  ahmg  with 
him  peneiratad  into  the  land  of  the  I>;vmara»  and 
Ovampos,  thus  opening  up  a  res^on  hitherttj  little 
known  in  respeet  of  its  ethnography  and  natural  bi»' 
tory.  The  purposed  destination  of  the  travellers, 
LtJte  Ngami,  was  not  reached,  however,  on  this 
jotirney ;  but  in  1 S53  Andersson  made  his  way  tliithcr, 
and  explored  al»o  the  Tioge,  the  northern  and  prin- 
cipal feeder  of  the  lake.  After  publbhing  an  account 
off  this  journey^ Lake  Ngauii,  or  Disco veriea  in 
Sooth  Africa  (London,  two  vols.  lS56)^he  returned 
in  185^  to  Africa^  where,  after  being  for  a  time 
naoe-oveitcer  on  the  Swakop  River,  near  the  tropic  of 
Capncnm,  he  started  in  1858  to  explore  the  Kunene  or 
Ktmrse  River,  which  enters  the  sea  between  lat  W 
18*  8.  On  this  joumey  he  discovered,  on  the 
of  March,  1859,  the  great  Okavango  River, 
b  waa  the  subject  of  hh»  next  publication,  The 
Okftyango  River  (London^  1861).  In  IS 60  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  as  an  ivory  dealer  at  Otjimbingue,  in 
the  land  4>f  the  Damaras,  among  whom  he  acquired 
the  position  of  a  chief.  In  a  war  again^tt  the  neigh* 
botiring  tribe  of  the  Nain.*qnas,  in  lt^fi4,  be  had  one 
of  hia  le^  shatteretl  He  died  in  the  course  of  a 
ezpeditioq  to  the  Kunene  River, 


ANDES,  The,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Rpaniah 
South  America,  CoHi>iLLERAii  (ridges)  DE  L03  jiVndes, 
or  simply  CoBDlLLEaAS^  a  range  of  mountains,  of 
Bnch  vast  esttent  and  altitude  a«  to  render  them  oue 
i)f  the  moat  remarkable  physical  features  of  the 
gUilie.  It  follows  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  Ajnerica^  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  C-aribbcan  Sea.  Sometimes  it  is 
spoken  of  u  a  continuation  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina 
in  North  America,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
reason  for  doing  this  than  the  tvjuttnuity  of  the  two 
divisions  of  America^  and  the  fact  th^t  both  ranges 
lie  in  the  west  of  their  respective  contincnta.  Thero 
is  a  sufficiently  marked  break  between  the  ridi^es  of 
tlie  Isthmus  of  Pauama  and  the  range  of  the  Andes 
of  South  AmericAi  and  a  still  more  dl.«itincrt  hiatus 
between  the  sierras  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  M«>un tains. 

The  south  part  of  this  huge  chain  begins  to  be 
continuous  about  lat.  52"  s.  From  this  point  to 
about  lat.  42"  s.,  a  distaaoeof  nearly  1100  inilea,  the 
range  presses  close  to  the  Paciic  Ocean.  Its  average 
height  in  this  part  is  only  about  3000  feet,  though 
several  aummitk  rbe  aome  thousands  of  feet  higher, 
namely,  Mount  Melimoyu^.  Yauteles  (the  higheMt, 
al^^kove  SOOO  feet),  and  the  vrtlcaiioes  of  C'orcobado  and 
Minchinmadtva,  The  width  of  the  chain  In  the 
extreme  south  is  about  20  miles,  further  north  it 
increases  to  40  milcs^  and  it  attains  a  Btill  greater 
width  before  it  reaches  lat.  A*!"  s.  About  this  lati- 
tude the  chain  begins  to  recede  from  the  coast,  leav- 
ing wide  pMna  on  the  weiit  1000  or  1500  feet  above 
Bea-level  North  of  lat.  35*  8-  a  double  range  may 
be  traced,  and  the  whole  system  of  mountains  widens 
out  to  about  130  miles.  At  aljout  lat.  21'  s.  the 
direction  of  the  chain,  which  up  to  this  point  h,  north 
and  slightly  east,  begins  to  change  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  round  this  elbow,  as  it  were,  there  is  a 
large  knot  of  mountains,  partly  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  partly  in  Bolivia,  ajid  consisting 
of  cbidna  running  in  various  directions,  some  of  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  This 
knot  of  mountains  forma  part  of  the  watershed  which 
divides  the  rivers  *jif  the  I^a  Plata  from  those  of  the 
Amazon  basin.  The  principal  peaks,  up  to  21"  9. 
lat.,  are  the  yolcani>es  of  Antuco,  MnypUi  and  Tupun- 
gato;  but  the  culminating  point  of  Ihi*  portion  of  the 
Andes  is  the  giant  iw>rphyritic  Kevado  of  Acon- 
cagua, which  riiiea  22,415  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
diatinctly  visible  from  Valparaiso,  100  miles  diatauL 
The  Chilian  Andes,  under  the  il5th  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  are  about  150  mHea  from  the  Pacific ;  but 
thi^  distance  decreasea  to  aJxiut  SO  miks  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Valparaiso* 

At  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  lat.  21"  8.,  the 
Andes  range  bifurcates,  forming  two  chaiua  of  great 
elevation,  the  Andea  of  Bolivia  and  Pern,  which 
inclose  the  lofty  table-land  or  longitudinal  valley  of 
the  Desaguadero  and  Luke  Titicaca.  Of  these  two 
chains  the  weatem  or  Peruvian  bos  the  peaks  of 
Sahama,  the  higheat  active  volcano  on  the  globe 
(23,009  feet),  pMtrinacota,  iiualatciri,  and  Pomarape, 
above  21,000  feet  in  height ;  Jind  the  eastern  or 
Eolivian  (Cordillera  Real)  has  those  of  lUlmani 
and  Sorata,  the  Litter  being,  so  far  as  yet  known, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  system,  reaching  the 
height  of  24,806  feet  These  parallel  Cordilleras,  the 
united  breadth  of  which  nowhere  exoccda  250  miles, 
are  utdted  in  various  points  by  enormous  transverse 
groupH  or  mountain  knots,  or  tke  by  single  rangt!S 
crossing  between  them  like  dikes.  The  descent  to 
the  Pacific  ia  exceedingly  eteop;  the  dip  h  also  \^tj 
rapid  to  the  east,  whence  olTsets  diverge  to  the  level 
plains.  The  table-land  of  the  Deftoguailero,  thus 
inclosed,  bu  itielf  aq  absolute  altitudtiof  12,900  feet^ 
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a  length  of  400  mWc^,  find  an  area  of  150j000  square 
mile!*.  A  large  eiistem  offset,  the  Sierni,  de  Cocba- 
I'iiiuhfv  leaves  the  eiistcm  cordillora  under  the  ITth 
fjarallel,  bounding  the  rich  plain,  of  Cochabamba 
north,  and  ending  nearly  umkr  the  iV^d  meridian  of 
west  lungitode,  at  Santa  Cnix  de  la  Sierra.  The 
two  main  cordilter&s  once  more  imite  in  the  group 
of  Vilcariota,  in  l»t  IS""  s,,  and  the  united  rongo  then 
nina  abi^nt  280  milc«  north-west,  to  about  laL  10°  a., 
where  the  Anileii  8e[>arate  into  three  nearly  parallel 
chains — the  Eaatcm,  Central,  and  Western  Cordil- 
leras, which  incloBc  between  them  the  riven  Hu&Uaga 
and  Upper  ilarafion;  the  Western  or  Coast  CordU* 
Icra  running  north  aa  far  as  the  group  of  Lojo^  oear 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ecuador. 

About  laL  6'  8.,  Mppoaite  the  Point  AgujX  tbe 
Andes  cbtdit  again  takes  a  course  north  and  slightly 
east,  formlDg,  as  in  Chili,  a  single  mass  or  rticky 
plateau,  80  miles  broad,  covered  with  a  double  scries 
of  highly-elevated  summits,  indosing^  bingltudinal 
valleys,  one  of  which,  that  <jf  Cuenfa.  in  the  group 
of  Assouan,  is  upwards  of  15,000  feet  hij^h,  or  uearly 
within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  North  of  this 
point  the  chnin  a^^in  divides,  the  western  range 
,  comprising  Jlounts  CTiimborazo  (21,060  feet),  niniasa^ 
nd  Pichinchn.;  while  on  the  eastern  range  are  the 
olcanoea  Sangay,  Tungnragua,  C^otopaiti,  Antiaana 
a9,137  feet),  aiid  Mount  Cay&mbe  (19,535  f«et). 
Shortly  after  entering  New  Granada*  crossing  the 
equator,  the  chain,  in  lat  l"*  5'  N.,  again  meets  in  the 
knot  or  pLiteau  of  Los  Pu«tf>8,  on  which  is  the  vol- 
cano of  Ciimbal  U5|6U0  feet);  but  a  little  north  of 
the  city  of  Pastus  it  once  more  bifurcates,  inclosing 
the  mountain  plain  of  Almaguer,  comprising  tbe  vol- 
cano of  Puraue  (17,034  feet)  on  its  eastern  branch ; 
and  finally,  sotnewhut  north  of  the  town  of  Fopayan, 
the  Andes  separate  into  three  distinct  ridges — the 
Sierra  di  Choeo,  running  nori-h  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  the  Sierra  di  Qniodiu,  runniMg  east  at  the 
river  Cauca;  and  the  Sierra  Suuia  Paz,  e^ctunding 
east  uf  the  ^lac^dalcna  to  Lake  Maracaybo  and  the 
city  of  Valencia  in  Venezuela*  North  of  the  5th 
north  parallel  the  only  sumniiLs  within  the  snow  line 
on  these  curdilleras  belong  to  the  eastern  chain,  which 
also  Is  very  precipitous  <m  its  eziHteru  slope.  On  the 
Quitidiu  or  central  chain  is  the  volcano  of  Tolima 
(18. 325. feet),  in  lat.  4"  W  K.  The  Choco  or  coast 
chain  is  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  its  highest 
point  not  exceeding  0000  feet.  The  total  length  of 
the  Andes  has  been  estimated  at  about  4-100  inilefi. 

Pagicn,  (load* f  and  Mat ttctujn, — This  gigantic  moun- 
tain chiUQ  is  traversed  in  iU  different  parts  by  nume- 
rous roftds  or  pusses,  at  hcighu  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  extreme  summits  of  the  European  ranges. 
Most  of  them  are  narrow,  rugged,  steep,  and  some- 
times slippery  and  dangerous,  passing  through  gorges, 
across  yawning  chasms,  and  up  nearly  peri^endicular 
rocks;  nor  can  they  be  attempted  with  suooess  except 
by  the  active  and  wollpractised  native,  or  ths  enter- 
prising, courageous,  and  well-provided  traveller.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  likewise,  that  nearly  all  these 
roads  cross  the  ridge,  running  transversely  and  direct, 
not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Alps,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous coarse  through  the  longitudinal  valleys.  Sub* 
joined  is  a  list  of  mnr^it  of  the  known  mountain  passes, 
mth  their  position,  cjjnnected  localities,  and  highest 
elevation,  commencing  with  those  on  the  south: — 

rort^^Uo,  lat.  ^'Vfroni  g^tlago  to  Ealacada..  above  14,000 
'*«?7(?t^.'^'!^''p«'         do.  do.  ,,      13.000 

^'m^T:  ,'**;   ^^,  }  '^'"  Valpamiw  to  M«n.JrTWi     „      IS.iOO 

PiMBof  ToUruilt)!!  .  ,from  PoUiftl  toOrufo 14,000 

pjuiii  >ul  I  **••♦*      T*       14,000 


P«s  of  Pacuani. .  {  '^^Se'S^^*^.^.^ ^l*^ 
^Zt.1r  ??'"^*  [  ^"^  Aric»  toLa  Fto 14,:^ 

VAi*   of  Alto   del 

Tolado,  lat.  W  > trom  Anqoipa m Ftidi^  ...  ,,     l;.:« 

2"*., ...J 

A ngoiiarft  ...>... bet weflaTROor»JtlAk«Tliic«oft  ^     li^ 

Pasi  by  Han  Maieow  >  from  Lima  to  Turma  aul )  «r  •m 

lat  ir4x'B,...  (     P«*co I  •*     ***- 

Al^ri^lltgaUp'"  -l^ 

''S^i^}'^«^*«^^<^-« ^^.^ 

Ihmd    OT©r    tli«     \    j^        *.        ^ .  r'^r**.*^  ii  sm 

QtiindiuPa»..M**-      *****      to  Cartagp.. ..,.,..,  UJ« 

Besides  the  Foutea  jnst  mentioned,  &  great  am- 
mercial  road  nins  longitudinally  along  the  Amies  the 
whole  distance  from  TruxiUo,  lat,  8*  5'  S,,  to  Pojwviu, 
lat.  T  25'  N.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca^  nd  modi  k* 
than  1000  miles»  and  attaining  at  its  higfieit  fdaK 
the  Paramo  de  BoHcba.  an  elevation  of  lU500li«i 
Two  railways  across  the  Andes  h&ve  already  Wn 
completed,  both  in  the  republic  of  Peru.  tW  aoe 
that  was  first  in  operation  is  from  the  port  ol  Md- 
k'ndo,  near  the  south  of  Peru,  by  Amqnipa  to  Fbsu 
on  J^ke  Titicaca,  a  distance  uf  S17  roilea  Tic 
eastern  terminus  of  this  railway  is  situated  in  a  taUr- 
land  12,1 1>G  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  TU 
first  locomotive  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicsn 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1574.  The  other  and  dor 
recent  railway  is  from  Lima  to  Oroya,  a  distuce 
of  145  miles.  Tbe  crest  t>f  the  Ajidc»  is  travtnrd 
by  a  short  tunnel  at  an  altitude  of  ]  5,645  feet  akm« 
sea  level ;  the  steep  and  irregular  slope  up  to  tloi 
(Hdnt  being  ascended  by  a  series  of  sharp  corwi,  asii 
the  deep  ravines  spanned  by  bridg««,  one  of  wbi«k 
ia  205  feet  Ugh, 

Jiirerg  ami  Lakes. — From  the  Andes  rise  tws  ti 
the  largest  water  systems  of  tbe  world — the  Amtm  , 
and  its  af9ucnts,  and  the  Ijx  Plata  and  its  ^M^^IH 
Besides  which,  in  the  north,  from  its  slopes  V^^^^| 
Magdalena  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sonniW^^f 
Uriea  to  the  Orinoco.  The  nunintaiii  cfaain  ])f«cif9 
so  dose  upon  the  Padfio  Ocean,  no  stxeaDis  of  iMpciitr  ^ 
ance  flow  from  its  western  slopes.  The  nnmocr  d 
lakes  interspersed  through  this  vast  mountain  Hjprten  , 
is  not  great,  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a  ift^t^m^m 
contrast  tu  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  largest  aM^^^H 
important,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  ootiee^ ffi^^H 
of  Titicaca  on  the  Bolivian  plateau.  ^| 

Gtolofjij,  ti'i\ — In  considering  tbe  geology  of  thi  ^ 
Andes,  tbe  first  fact  that  strikes  the  observer  u  th«f  vt 
development  of  volcanic  force  along  the  whole  Is^tii 
of  the  chain,  and  even  continued  north  thniugh  tiss 
temala  and  Mexico.     These  volcanic  vents  oom  in 
three  linear  groups,  the  most  southern  extcad&i^ 
from  the   42d   to  the   asd  parallel  of  south  li^^ 
tude;  the  next  from  the  '27 th  to  the  15tk  p«^  J 
and   the   last  from  lat.  2'  a.    to  about  lat  5*  ^{j^l 
Mention  has  already  Ijecn  made  of   the  pruici{)S^H 
volcanoes.     Another   striking  circumstanr«  is  tbs^H 
geology  of  this  range  is  the  fact  that  it  oob0I>  H 
almost  entirely  of  sedimentary  rocks^  sbowinf  tiai   ™ 
its  highest  parts  mujtt  at  one  time  have  beea  M^ 
merged.     Granite  comes  so  rat«ly  to  the  ■urCsixii^ 
tbe  northern  parts  of  tbe  chain,  that,  accoidiiig  V 
Humboldt,  a  person  tm'gbt  travel  for  years  Ift  tN 
Andes  of  Peru  without  meeting  this  sp' 
and  he  never  saw  any  at  a  greater  abs*  i 
than  11,500  feet.    Gneiss  is  someUmes  ioujqu  m  «^"' 
nection  with  tbe  granite;  but  mica-achist  is  by^] 
the  commonest  of  all  the  crystalline  rocks*    Quifl' 
is  likewise  extremely  abundanti  generally  mixsd  «i^ 
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,  Bad  rich  in  gM  «ad  ipeeiilar  IroiL  Vast  l7«<ti 

1  ■uftdstooe^  wijlli  jprpyiiwn  miit  MllfaioiM  niirK 

'  in  Peru.     TaqpkjTf  Midi  j|,i  ii  ■■luiii  ilioaild  «U 

r  lb*  nag*  si  «vOT]r  dbrslbii,  botb  im  IIm  dop» 

rphyry,  botii  is  Vma,  Md  GUli,  ma 
(  ol  it,  frooi  ll,dOe  to  1^000  foet  tliick,  bdii^ 
tax  CbuabongQ  uid  PkcdnduL    A*  r«»p»Gto 
vDffaicli,  tko  WMlcni  fAM  of  Um  AikIm 
mwwmaii  qoADtitiei  of  Uvft,  tJila,  uid  oNI* 
I  of  wliiea  Are  found  on  lb«  Mslfeni  mi|#; 


to  tbjii  jmt% 

tbecqiutor* 


of  llifi 
FomO 


WwBen  Chili  aad 

»  aro  br  no  qi««ii»  oommou;  bat  in  tho  lioM- 

i  oi  the  Qoaaty  tinrardi  tb«  ooitliani  «Etrv 

the  rmagc,  Humboldt  foottd  mADj  nwvliio 

!  tlM  aOoriaa  period,  abotit  M  ail«  fon  tbe 

1  F^vtbad  obMTvad  olbni  fif  tiM  auM  ant 

of  17,500  fell  OB  MooBl  AatalcMm  in 

^  as  wall  aa  in  towaial  otiMr  pmhtL 

-Haof  of  tfao  ▼oloalloa^  aa  bafora 
>  in  a  rtala  aithcr  of  oonatatit  or  ^^rca- 
;  h  eaanaL  tharttfor*,  tic  mv  r- 

k  Ibare  abouM  M  fr«}uetti  And  M 
All  tbe  dtfltrieti  of  the  Aiidao  nvt^tn,  tmt 
eapaeially^  bave  tufferod  men  aavan^  from 
■"  Aiona  ihan  uijr  othor  paft  of  Hia  wofld; 
the  town*  ettber  de^fad  or  gPMlly 
by  tbow  YuiUtioDa  maj  ba  ntantlaoad 
i  Qnilo^  RiobftiDb^  Lima,  Callfto,  VaJparikiio, 
pdoD.  In  1819  Copiapo  woa  cotireljr 
,  not  a  booaa  beinjir  lo^t  otaodiof.  Con- 
I  twica  dmittjed—in  1730  and  17M;  and 
er*  1822,  tm  eftftbqnaka  ivaa  fall  on  Iba 
)  d*j  at  tbifl  tow  XI,  in  U.U  37*  a,,  and  at  Lima  in 
^Ift*  jr.,  more  Uian  17U0  mil«a  diaUnt;  it  wm  on 
tha^  Valpaiaiao,  MeUp«Il&,  and  Quil- 
aB  but  eomfkbtely  annibilatcMl  Thla 
bw^  bad  tbo  ramarkable  effect  of  up- 
J  Iba  buid  on  tbo  ooaiit,  upwards  of  100  mika 
k  ailanl^  Ia  tbe  bei^l  of  3  or  4  feoty  and  alairatmg 
a  portion  of  the  abore  ab'>tr«  higb-walar  naffk. 
Thvm  abr)cks  ixinttnued  at  bn«f  intarvala  till  tba 

EB  of  1823:  and  dnoo  that  ttoo  the  ToleaBOoa 
Irpd,  until  then  for  many  yean  qidiaeaagl^ 
id  Aa^MBl  arapaioaa.  la  Aofnat,  I8€8,  tba 
of  Aiaqiifa%  lanqiBa,  Taeaai  and  many  ocbar 
r  towaa  la  fcu  an*  »-' --^^r,  wera  da^ 
itRifad.    Iaili^aaftb<iaak<  sooraaarlom^ 

araol  jMaijoeeiifiaaoa,ao<i  I  i.itioaaof  tba 

aoil  are  x«|^Hed  with  acaroely  loucv  attention  tbaa 
a  bafl-atonn  in  tba  temperate  lone. 

Mmertd  Frf)due«.—T\i»  Andea  an  axtnanaly  riob 
in  tbe  predona  metala,  In  Chili,  BotiTla^  Tani,  and 
Gokanbias  gold  ia  obtained.  Silfw  oaooia  Id  QdU 
in  tiie  pfofiocea  of  Coqniinbo  and  Ataoam^  aad 
tbanincaof  tbaw  diatriela  aia  lamaiiaada  for  tba 
rielBaaa  of  tbdr  mmk  Tba  ParaHaa  Aadaa  have 
aanaroua  iQvar  ailniai  ioatltad  over  tbair  wbola 
■■lMi»froBi  the  piaifiDot  of  Ouanaraa  aoatb  to  tbo 
mm§a^  t>i  Chili ;  but  InooBmiab^  Iba  ricbail  are 
te  niaa  of  CcRo  da  FaMe^  wbkb  bava  been  workad 
opwaidi  of  two  oaolntka.  Tba  mioca  of  Cbola  Uka- 
wiMV  wblcb  am  aUntatad  oa  Mount  Uualgayoo,  afo 
prodnctiro,  Tbe  oitx,  wbieh  ia  licber  etim  than  tliit 
Iff  Paaoo,  IJoi  either  on  or  very  near  the  mnHnrr. 
a^lmm  tn  tbe  Fadlir,  at  Huantajaya^  &b  tba  di>' 
Arica,  ajre  iev«ral  mines  celebrated  for  tba  f\ 
vi  fliigia  ^vcr  found  tberoin,  aooietiinaa  ia  &ij»^->^  •  i 
kwaj^kl.  Tbaoioatfunottsmineaaiatboaoof  tbo 
Lda  F^losi,  in  BoUvia,  UL  ir  Sr  a.  wbJob  la 
1  In  all  directlooa  by  thoaaaada  of  opaaiagi^ 
wMoh  an  within  lOO  feel  of  tba  ■OBinil 
\  laai).  Qaklailfer  fa  found  in  savaral  parti 
'    ~    .  bol  bBpmiL  bi  oo«binatkm  with  tul* 


pbor,  fofwilai;  ^e  nd  attlpbnrel  nf  mereury,  ooiB' 
■lOQly  known  aa  nnaabar.    <  find  both  la 

llw  oMl  aad  w«(i  ooidillanyi  il  tba  aaal 

ahala  ia  loe  far  fnai  the  oim*^  i^*  w.mit  of  adaaa 
belBf  fnfllBhl  J  watkad*  TbaoapparmltMiQf  Obiti 
an  tha  noal  valaabia  Tbey  an  aiioaled  obiaiy 
in  Iba  daaefl  of  Ataoama  Tin  also^  wmuj^t  in 
Chill,  fotna  an  artfola  of  export;  hot  tead  and  iron, 
Ibaaffa  pkallfBl,  mn  aol  wnugfal  A  good  daal  of 
ptaiSana  fa  obtaiaad  traaa  the  State  ui  Cboao  In 
Cobanbia. 

6ViMo0f  ami  Jfetaarafm^On  lU  wail  ifda  of  the 
raa^  litUa  or  no  nis  fatta,  etaepi  al  the  aaayMm 
aictramity:  and  acsaty  ragvtation  appaan  only  oa 
■pola,  or  ia  small  valleys  watend  by  •UmmoM  tnm 
tna  ■annlaina;  wbiK  an  the  opposite  alope,  asosa* 
alva  haal  aad  mofataia  aonbiaa  to  give  tbe  raaga  a 
tbiok  eorarittc  of  tanflad  foiaol  traaa  aad  daasa 
bniabwood.  taiaaii  of  ooU  waH  aad  aorth«w«ai 
winda  blow  aaaiiy  afl  Iha  jmm  fpoai  iba  foa-lopped 
rrmMUfTas,  tnn  ibt  plataaii  frunnath  daJlr  awimmainiad 
duriag  foor  moatha  by  Ifaander^  ^gblninf;  taimiw 
■torma.  (^ttrrvtit*  of  warm  air  an  alao  oooasioaally 
found  on  tbe  ereet  of  tlie  Anftee;  tbey  naaally  ooeiir 
Iwo  boon  after  svoset,  betlag  both  loosl  aad  aarrowp 
tOca  tiia  hot  Htaais  ta  the  Aipi^  aol  aaaaadiair  a  few 
Im^oDis  ia  width  Th#>v  mn  ruLr&t1c«I  t^i  mswh  other, 
aad  ao  ofaaaly  that  \mmmt 

In  a  law  boon.  ^.w.  to 

M,M,m.  aad  an  espwially  £n<|iM&t  ia  Aa^aat  aad 
fleplambor.    NoiwithatMtdtng  Iha  fiaal  Bonbsr  of 

la  Iha  Aada^  hafaif  loond  only  and  llMB  of  bm  anall 
exiaal  ia  Iba  iiani>w  rvAom  whkh  fnfraw  iIm  Mm 
id  aosea  of  ila  giaat  aamndak 

Vifftuaion, — In  tbe  tow  bomtaf  platna  thai  flank 
Uie  beaes  of  tbe  Andea  rel^  the  banana^  oyoaa, 
ptatiUio,  ca»ara«  cacao^  the  oottoa-tne,  indJfo  and 
oolfee  plaat^  and  aogar-caae,  all  of  wbSoh  an  ex* 
tenaivsiiy  aad  profitably  grewa  bslow  the  aliitt»de 
of  1^  faet  Haiaa  fa  Ukawfaa  idaatifal,  aad 
may  be  aaid  la  farm  tba  bread  of  Iba  Pannrlaas; 
il  fa  of  Ihna  diflanni  kinds,  aad,  aooordiag  to 
Hombokltt  fa  ooitiTated  7000  feel  abora  Iba  sea. 
WilUn  the  aamo  Uailla  alao  an  toand,  allhar  wild  or 
oallivated,  tbe  plae-appla.  ponagiaaalai  rfiaddwdi, 
oraafa,  VUnm,  Kaskon,  paaca,  apfwal^  lofathar  with 

oUfaa,  ft^^    - • —  •  HnlB,loaiala%  aad  iWaat-DOla- 

toes»  ar  aXbm  balsam,  dragoaV  blood, 

aanap^r  v.    To  thaaa  groopa  suooaad, 

ta  the  buttfid  and  abaded  defli  on  Iba  elopea  of  the 
oordilkraa,  the  tno-feni%  aad  oiaehoaa  or  oeaouiUa, 
from  wbieh  w«  derive  tbe  febrifage  baric  aad  qaiaine. 
Betweea  tba  baigbta  of  0000  aad  »000  feel  fa  tbe 
oHwila  bael  eaUad  for  Iha  Snnpaaa  oanala,  To 
IImwi  may  ba  added  Iha  ^nJBea  (Okm^otUum  ^taoa), 
aaoalnBrfiilprodnolioafordonMatfanaaBi  la  tbfa 
regbm  alao,  and  a  little  abora  i^  grow  the  polalo 
<iad^gemiQs  to  Chili,  and  tbeooa  inlrodnoea  fnio 
Eonpa),  and  rariona  tuberoaa  eoB|Nnaf%  iU  praUy 
a&teasifaly  uaed  aa  food;  and  here  Kkawtaajmw  Iha 
ehlak-paa»  hroad-bean,  oabbaga^  and  other  Anopeaa 
Vigelablae.  Witbla  the  eeraal  limlti  are  ioand  the 
oak,  aim,  aah^  aad  beech,  whieb  aaver  disaoaad  lower 
than  5500  feet,  and  aaldom  H«e  biik^'her  than  9200 
frf  t  n^fftre  tbe  mok  Above  this  lerel  the  largar  forest 
t  the  pine,  begin  to  diaappear. 
'(*he  fauna  of  tbe  Andes  is  still  Tery 
iTiq-,,,.vviv  known.  Among  the oarnivoroua aotmafa 
the  prinolpal  an  the  jagaar,  pmaa^  ooaoe,  ooalot»  aad 
wila  oak  Tlien  an  amo  bean,  taping  nooons^  wHd 
hogB|  f  osei^  and  otteim,  with  both  red  aad  roe  daer. 
Taa  flharaotariatio  anJmala  of  tho  Andsa,  bowerar, 
an  tbe  Uatna  and  its  differaal  oongaaeia^the  guan* 
aco^  TiciU^a,  and  paoo  or  alpaok    They  an  the  cidaf 
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benitU  of  Ijurden  on  the  Andes;  and,  eRpecially 
silver  mincB;,  they  &re  of  the  moAb  important 


I  the 


Bervice, 

they  freqiiL*ntly  carry  the  metal  from  the  minea^ 
in  pUcea  where  the  declivities  are  bo  steep  that 
neither  asses  nor  mwles  can  keep  their  footing.  The 
forests  of  the  wanner  regions  abound  with  marmosets, 
monkeys,  and  rabbits.  Many  varieties  of  serpents 
are  fonnd  lurking  in  the  g:rasa,  or  beneath  the  dead 
leaves,  several  of  which  are  more  or  less  poisonous; 
but  the  most  deiwlly  of  all  is  a  small  viper,  found  in 
Pem^  whose  bite  will  destroy  human  life  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  Bats  are  likewise  exceedingly  nume- 
rons  and  of  large  size,  some  measoriiig  nearly  2  feet 
across  the  extended  wings.  The  vampire-bat  is  the 
inost  remarkable.  The  condor,  a  kind  of  large  vul- 
tare,  soars  over  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes, 
and  makes  its  nent  among  the  highest  and  least  ac- 
uessible  rocks.  Wild  curassows,  turkeys,  parrots, 
and  perroquets  are  common  in  the  woods,  and  there 
are  many  varieties  of  smaller  birds. 

AI^mON,  an  old  word  for  what  is  now  nsiaally 
called  a  Sredog  where  the  article  designated  is  used 
at  all.  It  signifies  a  support  for  wckkI  burned  in  an 
<»pen  fireplace,  and  conaistB  of  a  horuEontal  bar  of 
iron  raised  by  supports  of  the  same  material  a  few 
inches  above  the  nound,  and  having  an  upright 
standard  at  one  end.  One  andiron  was  put  at  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  with  the  statidard,  which  was  of 
an  ornamental  character^  turned  towards  the  room. 
One  end  of  the  burning;  logs  rented  on  the  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  fireplace,  while  the  other  end  rested 
cm  the  horizontal  bar  of  one  of  the  andirons.  Other 
spellinp  are  end-iron  and  hand-irofk, 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom  in  467 
B.CI.  In  436  B.C.  bo  had,  with  Glaucon,  the  command 
of  the  fleet  sent  to  sucooor  Corcyra  when  threatened 
by  the  Ckirinthians.  In  415  he  was  deprived  of  his 
rights  as  an  Athenian  citizen  for  having  shared  the 
crime  of  Aloibiadcs  in  prof  auinj^  the  mysteries  and 
mutilating  the  hermiE',  and  was  thus  obliged  to  leavo 
Athena,  During  the  tyranny  of  the  Pour  Hundred, 
iu  41}  f  he  returned  to  Athens,  hut  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  there  long.  He  again  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  delivered  a  speech  (still  extant ),  in 
which  he  pkaded  for  permission  to  reside  at  Athens, 
but  without  avail  At  last  in  403,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Hiirty  Tyrants  by  Thr&sjhultis,  when 
a  general  amnf^sty  was  proclaimed,  Andoddea,  having 
again  returned  to  Athens,  was  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed,  althoug-h  in  400  his  enemies  revived 
the  charg^e  against  him  of  having  profaned  the  rays* 
teries.  The  speech  on  the  mysteries  in  which  he 
defeuded  himself  on  this  occasion  is  also  still  extant. 
In  394  B.a  he  was  sent  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was  accused  of 
illegal  conduct  in  carrying  out  this  mission,  and 
being  condemned  he  retired  once  mnre  into  exile, 
dying  apparently  not  long  after.  The  speech  in 
which  be  defended  himself  against  this  last  accusa- 
tioUf  On  the  Peace  with  LacedoBmon,  has  also  come 
down  to  us.  A  fourth  speech  attributed  to  him  is 
probably  spurious. 

ANDOKHE,  or  Awdobea  f  Arabic,  Aldarm,  a  place 
thick  with  trees),  a  small  Independent  neutral  state 
comprising  three  mountain  valleys  in  the  north  of 
Catzdonia  in  Spain,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  south  of  the  department  of  Ari^ge  in  France, 
extending  from  north  to  sooth  about  30  miles,  and 
somewhat  leas  from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of 
abont  14d  square  miles.  This  district,  which  is 
the  -voidest  in  the  Pyrenees,  la  watered  by 
the  Embalira,  Ordino,  and  Os,  aiHuents  of  the  Segre, 
which  h  itself  tributary  to  the  Ebro.  It  comprises 
very  little  arable  land«  but  extensive  pastures;  and 
the  monntain'sides  are  well  clothed  with  building 


timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Segw  sibl  Ebrsti 
Tortri«ia;  at  Caldes,  also,  there  are  thermal  ma{ 
Andorra  is  governed  by  its  own  dril  and  maimi 
codes,  and  has  its  own  oonrta  of  juitioe,  the  le^ikt 
tive  power  being  vested  in  a  oooncil  of  tweaty^oo 
representatives,  elected  for  four  yean  by  tbe  pente 
into  which  this  state  is  divided,  and  prended  ovir 
by  a  syndio  or  procnrator-gieiiend,  who  »  assisted  bjr 
a  second  syndic  The  ^mdiGS  are  nomiasied  Ij 
the  council  for  a  term  of  four  year^  The  laws  tn 
^ulministered  by  two  vicars  { French  f^Tvin^  Lalia 
ricaHt)  or  judges,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  te 
Kepnblio  of  France,  the  other  by  the  Bii^hop  d  fjipj 
in  Spain,  and  a  civil  judge  nominated  alt^maCcly^ 
France  and  the  Bishop  of  UrgeL  The  littles  fvpallk 
pays  annually  920  francs  (about  JC3>7}  to  Fnaet 
and  460  fran*^  to  the  Bishop  of  Vrs^  All  the  tts^ 
inhabltnnts  axe  liable  to  military  service,  and  jp^- 
vided  With  firearms,  each  parish  company  being  eottp 
manded  by  a  captain  and  two  sabaltemaw  The  e^ 
merce,  which  is  wboUy  free  from  impost,  is  oaQfised 
to  a  few  necessary  articles;  and  the  And«criias 
enjoy  the  additional  privilege  of  annually  ivcdvif 
from  France,  duty  free,  a  certain  quantity  of  Citik. 
sheep,  hogs,  horses^  and  males,  salt  fish,  coin,  ssd 
cloth.  Iron  is  wrooj^ht  in  several  mines,  its  tMDa> 
facture  into  tools  and  implements  being  alaa  oa* 
ducted  to  some  extent;  but  this  and  e««fy  «lkr 
branch  of  industry  is  csnied  cm  in  the  ludsst  snj 
most  prunitive  manner.  The  inhabitants,  sQ  of 
whom  are  strict  Homan  Catholics,  are  extzctatiy 
simple  and  austere  in  their  manners,  ignorant  of  lad 
indiHerent  to  the  luxuries  of  cities,  their  wealth  eosr 
Bisting  either  of  cattle  and  sheep  or  a  sh.'ire  ia  He 
iron  mines,  and  very  few  being  owners  of  any  \ni 
beyond  a  small  plot  adjacent  to  their  cott^ii. 
Their  clothing,  t<x>,  ia  equally  simple  and  rm^ 
composed  of  coarse  brown  woollen  doth  of  hm$ 
manufacture.  Each  family  has  a  chief,  dstenmiMd 
by  primogeniture ;  and  these  always  choose  l^nr 
wives  from  families  of  equal  rank  with  their esa, 
The  young  men  always  reside  with  their  pSRSA 
until  they  marry;  and,  unless  married,  they  »» 
allowed  no  share  in  the  management  of  puhtio  silaiia 
Education  is  at  a  low  ebh;  but  in  eadi  psridi  <bfl» 
IB  a  school,  in  which  the  children  are  tanght  gn^ 
toualy.  The  common  language  of  the  ptodt  m  » 
dialect  of  the  Catalan.  £1  pexaoa  the  Anooffisiii 
are  strong  and  well  proportioned,  almost  nnnignsiiM 
with  disease,  and  nearly  equally  so  with  crima  Dp 
remarkable  little  republic  owes  its  indepeBukaec  Id 
Charlemagne,  who  in  7&0  gave  the  people  the  pri'V 
lege  of  governing  themselves  with  thetr  own  livi: 
and  these  rights  were  further  confirmed  by  hisios 
Louis  le  B^honnsiret,  who  nevertheleiss,  in  61t^,c«del 
the  spiritual  superintendence  to  the  Bishop  el  Vtpi 
These  rights  have  ever  since  been  respected  by  dkl 
French,  whom  they  accordingly  hold  in  high  eslida 
Pop.  about  1^,000. 

ANDOYEE,  a  market- town  and  pariiaownteT 
boniugh  In  Englaml,  in  the  county  of  Hant%  hatf 
tlFull}^  situated  near  the  Anton,  12  miles  wO^  hf 
west  of  Windiester.  It  contains  a  spsomii  V 
church,  besides  diffienting  chapels,  a  handsome  tofoi' 
hall  with  A  Grecian  front,  supported  by  aidic^iiidtf 
which  a  considerable  oom*market  ts  hdd  sitff 
Saturday.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  oooiii*  ■> 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  has  snpcfliodbd  dttir 
loon,  the  former  staple;  the  manufactuiv  of  fOMllI^ 
the  traific  in  agricultural  produce  and  ths  liflt^ 
trade,  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ezteoi  IkflV 
are  three  fairs  annually,  chiefiy  for  hocs^  tkfth 
cheese,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  are  ssTBsal  sfldiOt 
encampments,  and  some  beautiful  spedmot  of  Bf^ 
man  pavement  have  been  disooTered  in  thsnc^ 
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Andorer  gives  the  title  of  vtsconnt  to 
SofTolk.  Popv  (parL  bor,)  in  1881,  5»7I. 
KB,  »  town  in  the  United  StAtes,  in 
tj,  Mwirhniettg,  25  miles  N.N.w.  of 
u^Ftitly  ffitiiftted  on  tbe  Hgtit  bonk  of  the 
Its  nttanfibetiiret  ore  considerable,  but 
refuitrkable  fcur  two  educational  infititU' 
ypi*  Academy,  (<iunded  in  1758;  and  U»e 
tieoki0c»I  Seminary^  founded  in  1S07.  A 
nnarj,  for  the  training'  of  teacberB^  waa 
AndoTer  in  1 830.  Pop,  4ST3. 
^  ALAJoa  JoHW,  adjuiant-i^eneral  in  the 
J  in  North  America  during  the  revolti- 
\  Employed  to  negotiate  the  defection 
rican  general  Arookt,  and  tbe  delivery  of 
•I  W«»t  Point}  be  wna  apprehended  in 
ip4,  SS|  I7$0,  within  the  Ainerican  lines, 
linoer  to  General  Waahington,  vho  sub* 
mam  to  the  examination  and  deddon  of  a 
nerml  offioerv,  oonniting  of  Major-geucral 
HUam  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling?),  the 
'  1&  Fayette,  &c«  Tbe  board  declared  bim 
the  enemy,  and  be  waa  hanged  at  Tappan, 
ork,  Oct  2,  17S0,  Hia  reiriains  were 
England  in  1S21  and  interred  in  We«t- 
ibey,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
oty.  He  it  tbe  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
luiee.  See  A&nold. 
;a  del  SAKTO,  SeeSARTO. 
\M^  JoHAXTT  VALicNTTN%a  (Jermau  author, 
r  tbe  preceding,  born  at  Hcrrenburi:,  not 
ibii^geii,  in  15fit(,  studied  at  Tiibin^cn  for 
ittd  beld  ▼arions  situations  in  it,  in  ail  of 
^■fciiignubed  Idmself  by  bis  zeal  in  tbe 
nth.  He  waa  the  author  of  numerous 
ral  of  them  of  an  amu^ng  and  satirical 
His  beet-known  works  are  entitled  Me- 
Satyricomm  Dialogonim  Centuria.  His 
ihy  has  also  been  piibUsbed.  He  was 
!iaa  to  be  the  founder  of  tbe  celebrated 
I  order,  an  opinion  that  received  a  certain 
EH  three  works — Fama  fratemitatis  R.  C. 
■MS  crocis),  pnbliabed  in  1614,  Confessio 
s  R.  C.  (1615),  and  Die  chymische  Hoch- 
iaxd  Rojceokreuz,  the  last  of  which  was 
(ed  by  himself  as  his  work,  while  the  other 
▼ery  internal  mark  of  having  proceeded 
Mine  sourcev  These  works  professed  to 
omif  of  a  aeersfc  society  actually  in  eriat- 
bEoff  stnuige  rites  with  a  high  symbolical 
od  holdtng  abitmse  tbeosophic  doctrines, 
mlNibiU^  tbe  real  intention  of  tbe  writer 
iodle  a  prevalent  folly  of  the  age.  (See 
\XfL\  Andreib  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1654, 
L4SEERO,  St.,  a  mining  town  of  tbe 
mlaina,  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
n  the  landdrofftei  of  Hildesheim,  67  miles 
It  tAwn  of  Hanover,  on  a  site  upwardi  of 
Above  sea-level,  a  Httlo  to  the  south-west 
;ken,  Tbe  mineralit  obtained  in  the  mines 
tHiTt  are  sOrer,  lead,  and  arsenic.  The 
■H,  2950  feet  deept  is  the  deepest  mine  in 

B^  mi. 
\  CiOB»  or  St^  n  crosa  of  tbe  form 
lid  booanse,  aooording  to  tradition,  St 
■  esecnted  on  a  croaa  which  had  this  shape. 
SWy  St.,  brother  of  St.  Peter,  and  tbe  first 
bom  Christ  chose.  Both  brothers  were 
bttt  l*tft  their  business  and  followed  the 
The  fate  of  Andrew  after  Christ's  death 
0.  DifTerent  Christian  fathers  represent 
rmg  preached  in  Scythia,  in  Thrace  and 
^  aaa  in  Achala  (Greece),  and  according 
WMcrodfied  at  Patnn.  l*he  Bns- 
L  M  the  Ji|>ostle  who  brought  the  gos- 


pel to  tbem;  the  ScoU,  aa  tbe  patron  saint  of  their 
country.  The  day  dedicated  to  him  is  tbe  30th  of 
November,  which  is  the  reputed  nnni\  ersary  of  bis 
martyrdom-  Eusebiue  mentions  an  apTcrvqjbal  Acta 
of  St,  Andrew.  The  order  of  St  Andrew  m  one  of 
the  lii^hest  onlers  of  the  Empire  of  Kusaia,  instituted 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1 69S.  For  tbe  Scottish  Knights 
of  St  Andrew  see  Thistle. 

ANTJREWS,  Lancelot,  an  eminent  bishop  of  the 
English  Church,  waa  brjm  in  London  in  ISiJS,  He 
finifthed  hi»  education  at  Petiil>roke  Hall,  Cambridije, 
and  wfta  elected  a  fellow  of  bis  college  in  1576. 
Having  taken  orders  he  was  appointed  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Alton,  afterwards  to  the  vicarage  of 
St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  in  1589  was  made  a  pre- 
bend and  cation  of  St  Pauls,  and  master  of  Pem- 
broke Hall.  Queen  Eli2j:ibetb  highly  ^teemed  him, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains- in- ordinary, 
besides  bestowing  other  pr-. ferment  ojKjn  him;  and 
he  was  in  no  less  favour  with  James  I.  In  1C05  be 
became  Bishop  of  Cbicheati-r,  and  in  1609  was  trans- 
lated to  Ely,  and  appidntcd  one  of  the  king's  privy- 
cotiDcillora,  In  lfJ18  be  was  translated  to  Winches- 
ter, whtre  he  died  in  1626.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  preachers  of  his  time,  and  absolutely  the  most 
learned  of  English  theologians.  He  was  one  of  those 
engaged  in  preparing  the  authorized  versirm  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  left  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
writings,  tbe  most  celebrated  of  which  among  scholars 
is  Tortura  Torti  (1609),  which  he  wrote  against  a 
pul>lication  of  C'ardinol  iJellarmine,  who,  under  the 
tictitioue  name  of  Matthew  Tortus,  ba4i  attacked 
James  I.'s  work  defending?  the  rii^^hts  of  kings.  A 
manual  of  devotion  compiled  by  him  in  Greek  and 
I^atin  was  translated  by  Dean  Stanhope,  and  has 
fre^^uently  l)een  reprinted. 

ANDREWS,  St.,  an  ancient  city  of  Scotbind, 
31  miles  north-east  from  Edinburgh,  in  Fifeshire. 
Its  origin  is  ill-explained  iu  the  legends  of  early 
Scotland;  bnt  it  certainly  waa  of  ecclesiastical,  poe- 
sibly  of  monkish  foundation.  It  was  erected  into  a 
royal  bui^h  by  David  L  iu  1140,  and  after  having 
long  been  an  episcopal,  liecame  an  archiepiscopal  see 
in  1472.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  haatory  of 
the  Scottish  Church  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  seems 
to  have  bad  precedence  of  all  the  other  Scottish 
clergy.  In  1561  the  revenue  of  the  see  was  Jt'l 0,000 
of  our  present  money,  and  an  Augustine  monastery, 
founded  here  ajx  11*20,  had  a  still  lariT^r  income. 
The  cathedral  t'^ok  157  years  to  build  and  finish;  it 
was  begun  about  1160.  At  the  Eeformation  it  wsa 
almost  entirely  demolished.  The  old  castle,  founded 
by  Bishop  Xtoger  about  1200,  and  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Trail  in  the  foui'teenth  century,  is  now  also  an  almost 
shapeless  ruio.  In  this  castle  James  III.  waa  born 
and  Cardinal  Befttoo  aesassinated,  and  in  f  jN)ut  of  it 
George  Wishart  was  burned  South  of  the  cathedral 
ruins  are  the  chapel  and  tower  of  8t.  Rule  or  Regu- 
lua,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  early  city  in  the 
fourth  century;  the  tower  is  108  feet  high.  Con- 
tiguous are  some  fine  remains  of  an  old  priory,  and, 
lower  down,  fragments  of  the  city  walls.  St  Andrewa 
deservedly  derives  much  of  its  importanoe  from  its 
educational  foundations,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  nnivergrity,  founded  in  1411  (see  tbe  following 
article),  and  the  Madras  Academy,  The  latter  in- 
stitution, and  the  elementary  school  connected  with 
it,  were  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  A  Bell  of  Madras, 
who  died  in  1831,  The  trade  and  manufactures  of 
St  Andrews  are  of  no  importanoe,  but  the  town  is 
rapidly  riMsg  in  favour  as  a  wat«ring*plaee.  GolBng 
is  much  played  at  on  the  town  Unktt  or  public  com- 
mon. «  St.  Andrews  unites  with  Anstruther,  CralV 
Cupar,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem  In  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament     Pop.  iu  ISSl,  6452, 
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ANDKEWS,  UNtVERStTY  op  St.,  tlje  oldeat  of 
the  Scotcli  univer«itie«,  founded  by  Henry  Wardlaw» 
bishop  of  the  diocese^  in  1411,  contirnietl  by  a  papal 
bull  granted  by  Benedict  XIIL  in  U13.  Three 
colleges  were  catablisheil  in  ctmnection  with  it  diir- 
iug  this  and  the  followin;^  century:  that  of  St.  Sal- 
vator,  foumled  by  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  confirmed  by  Po|>e  Niebolas  V.  in  1455; 
that  t)f  St.  Leonard,  ftnuided  by  Alexander  Stuart, 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  John  Hepburn, 
prior  of  the  AngTiJjtinian  monaatery  of  St.  iVndrews 
in  1512:  and  that  of  St  Mary,  fonndod  in  1537  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  (uncle  of  Cardinal  Beaton),  on 
the  site  of  tho  original  building  belonging:  to  the 
university.  Ui-igiiially  all  the  three  college*  had 
teachem  both  in  artn  (or  philo«ophy)  and  theology j 
but  in  1579  the  culleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard  were  confined  to  the  teaching  of  philoaophy, 
and  that  of  St.  Mary  to  theology.  In  1747  the  two 
former  colleges  wore  united  by  act  of  Parliament, 
At  the  preaent  day  the  university  tbua  embracea 
three  diatiiict  corporations:  first,  the  umvenity,  pro- 
per, consisting  of  the  memberi  of  the  two  college^ 
aad  pn^ided  over  by  the  chancellor;  secondly,  the 
\mited  college  of  St,  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  with 
a  pnucipal  and  nine  profeaaora;  and  thirdly,  the 
college  of  St,  Maiy,  with  a  principal  (who  ia  also 
]>riniariufl  professor  t>f  divinity)  and  other  three  pro- 
fessors. The  senior  principju,  that  Ia,  the  one  first 
appointed,  h  resident  head  of  the  untveraity  and 
|»residetit  t>f  the  »f  natna  aeademicua  or  court,  consiat^ 
ing  of  the  whole  body  of  profeasore  of  both  coUegea. 
The  ctmatitution  of  St.  Andrews  University  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  Sc(»tch  universities,  and 
it  is  hence  aufHcient  to  refer  for  iiiforniation  regarding 
this  matter  to  the  article*  on  Ediulnirgh  aiidCilnsgow 
universities.  It  must  be  njentiotied  here,  however, 
that  the  university  court  of  St.  Andrews,  like  that  of 
Abertleen,  has  only  sIjc  members — the  rector,  senior 
pdacipal,  and  aasesaors  nominated  by  the  chancellor, 
the  rector,  the  general  council,  and  the  senatus 
academic  us.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  St.  Andrewa 
University  in  all  the  four  faculties  (arts,  divinity, 
niedicine,  and  law),  but  there  is  a  complete  teaching 
ntsiS  only  in  the  two  fint-meDtlooed  faculties,  and 
the  only  degree  conferred  in  law  is  the  honorary  one 
of  LL.t>.  In  medicine  the  three  degrees  of  Jil.B., 
M.C.,  and  M.D.  are  conferred,  but  as  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  one  medical  professor,  and  the  regu- 
lations regarding  graduation  are  similar  t<3  those  of 
the  other  Scotch  universities,  candidates  for  gradu- 
ation in  this  department  must  receive  the  greater 
part  of  their  medical  education  elsewhere.  The 
degree  of  M.D.  m  that  which  Is  most  usually  con- 
fen^,  the  graduates  having  usually  received  other 
medical  quaJJiications  from  other  institutions.  The 
course  of  instruction  and  the  regulations  pertaining 
lo  graduation  in  arts  and  divinity  are  similar  to  those 
of  Edinburgk  The  average  iiumVier  of  students  is 
about  150,  In  connection  with  the  university  is  a 
library  foundetl  by  James  VI.  in  1610,  and  now  con- 
taining about  100,000  printed  volumes,  together  with 
upwards  of  150  MS.,  some  of  them  of  great  interest 
and  value.  The  library  receives  an  annual  grant 
of  £030  from  the  treasury.  The  University  of  St, 
Andrews  unites  with  that  of  Edinburgh  in  sending 
a  member  to  Parliament,  the  electing  body  being  the 
general  council. 

ANDRL4,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari,  and  30  mites  west  by  north  of  the 
town  of  tliat  name.  It  is  built  on  a  plain;  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Ene  cathedral,  founded  in 
104fl  by  Peter  Nonnanno,  count  of  Trani,  but  com- 
pletely altered  by  modem  restorations;  the  church 
of  Sant*  Agostioo,  with  a  beautiful  pointed  Gothic 


portal;  and  a  college.     Andria  was  a  favuarilt Mrfpl 
dence  of  the  Emperor  Freiierick  IL, 
invea  are  buried  in  the  cathedral    Tb»  towft  lfl| 
manufacturer  of  majolica,  and  has  a  good  tedt  i 
almonds.     Pop,  (1876)  36,679. 

ANDROCLUS,  acoortllng  to  the  well-known  «6an;1 
a  slave,  who,  being  exposed  to  a  lion  in  the  drcas  il ' 
Rome,  was  not  injured  by  the  animal,  becraselieki] 
formerly  taken  a  thorn  out  of  its  foot  when  bidmf 
from  his  master,  a  proconsul,  in  the  libjan  Dooi 
He  was  in  consequence  liberated,  and  led  tiht  Bn 
about  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  story  is  fonad  k 
Seneca's  Do  beneficiia,  and  in  Aulus  GelHoi. 

ANDROMACHE,  daughter  of  EetJon,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilida,  and  wife  of  Hector,  oj»  of  lbs 
most  attractive  female  characters  of  the  Iliid.  l%m 
passage  describing  her  parting  with  Hector,  wlita  k* 
was  setting  out  to  hia  last  battle,  is  well  knowa  sal 
much  admired.  After  the  conquest  of  Troy  tkt 
became  the  prize  of  Pyrrhos,  son  of  Achillea^  vhn 
carried  her  to  Epirus,  and  had  three  sons  by  her,  trt 
afterwards  left  her  to  Helenas,  brother  of  Hecloiv 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son.  After  the  death  of  ttii 
third  son  she  went  with  Pei^amo%  one  ol  tlw  i 
she  had  borne  to  Pyrrhns,  to  Asia,  where  she  i 
A  sanctuary  was  erected  to  her  at  the  town  ol  ] 
gamos.  Euripides  and  Racine  have  mada  hsf  1 
chief  character  of  tragedies, 

ANDROMEDA,  d^hter  of  the  Ethir»pian  Iw 
Cepheus  and  of  Cassiopeia.  The  mother  and  dat^- 
ter  were  very  beautiful  The  former  having  boskd 
that  her  daughter  surpassed  the  Nereidoi^  if  ««• 
Hera  (Juno)  hereelf,  in  ljeauty,the  oSended  g^<)aa» 
called  on  their  father  Poseidon  (Neptune)  to  rr»ag« 
the  insult.  He  not  only  inundated  the  territaiy^cf 
Cepheus,  but  also  sent  a  horrid  ie»>inai]Sfe«r,  ^'^^ 
threatened » tmiveraal  destruction.  The  ohmIs  of 
Ammon  declared  that  the  wrath  of  PoMsd9B«lU 
not  be  appeased  unless  Cepheus  delivered  hiilllifl 
ter  to  the  monster.  In  this  extremity  Peracos  Uhai 
her  when  he  was  returning  from  bis  vicCocy  ofv 
Medusa  with  the  head  of  the  Gtu^goin  in  his  bani  ud 
mounted  on  Pegasus.  Touched  bj  oamnttaai  ssd 
love  the  hero  slew  the  monster,  and  obtaJiied  tfat 
virgin  in  marriage.  Andromeda  was  tfW'V'Ai 
placed  among  the  stars.  The  story  of  AndivnH^ 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Consilli, 
which  bears  her  name.  

ANDRONICUS  CYRBHESTKS^  a  Giedt  •««- 
tect,  celebrated  for  having  oonstracted  at  Attsp 
the  Tower  of  the  Winda,  an  octagonal  bnOdiB^  rtiD 
standing,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  figure  re|aiiflil* 
ing  one  of  the  winds*  On  the  top  of  the  tower  wsi 
a  small  pyramid  of  marble  supporting^  a  Inseo 
Triton,  which  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  pointed  wiifc 
its  rod  to  the  «de  of  the  tower  on  whidi  was  i^^ 
seufced  the  wind  that  waa  then  blowing.  £sca«f 
the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  and  the  bnildiii;  for- 
merly contained  a  depeydra  or  water-dook.  H« 
probably  Uved  about  100  u-c, 

ANDROS,  now  caHed  Andro,  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  the  most  northerly  of  Ibe  Ct^ 
cladea,  separated  from  Enhcea  (^egropont)  by  * 
channel  about  8  miles  wide.  The  island  k  sboui 
25  miles  long  and  6  or  7  broad,  and  has  an  am*^ 
100  square  miles.  It  is  in  general  i 
rismg  to  the  height  of  3200  feet  in  the  i 
has  many  fertile  valleys.  It  is  well  ' 
altogether  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  inhabCti 
sheep  and  cattle,  bees,  and  silkwormi^  ailk  I 
of  the  chief  products  of  the  island,  and  euiin 
wheat,  barley,  ^ines,  olives,  orangea,  citmis>  tsa 
pomegranates,  which  together  form  the  sooroe  » 
an  extensive  traffic    Andro  cr  Castro,  the  csptv 
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i  171^0),  tlldftM  on  A  Utll  on  the  east  cowt»  cArdea 
i  i  QonaidcrabU  inMie  for  iti  sizew     A  fter  the  foim- 
ib»  lAtia  Emptrei  At  Constantinople,  the 
lAsditM  received  from  Venice  a  prince  of 
the  peraan  of  Marino  Dandolo,  whose 
nts  held  out  a^Ainat  the  Turks  till  156(). 

kXT>R08  ISLANDS,  a  group  ^^f  isles  belonjpn^^ 
the  lUham— >  Ijing  JOttth-weat  of  New  Providence, 
il  f«r  from  the  east  entrMioe  to  the  Gtilf  of  Floriila. 
ba  fmmm^9m  through  them  are  dangeroiu.  Androa 
ImmI  im  ahomt  QO  milet  long,  and  haa  an  average 
^  kbovl  30  mi1««.  On  the  east  it  is  ikirted 
''  tidg%  70  to  100  feet  hij^'h,  but  geoemlly 
li  loir  and  swampy*  It  ui  well  woode<i, 
Ita  few  iohabitanta,  who  have 
If  wttUnMnt  at  Bed  Bay  near  its  north*west 
aity^  etaptoy  themaelvea  in  collecting  aponge 
I  ahipping  the  wood  which  ia  floated  from  the 
I  in  the  interior. 
fDUJAR,  or  AXDUXAB,  a  town  in  Spain,  in 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  and  20  milea 
i  of  the  town  of  Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
,  in  a  wooded  pUin  on  the  right  bank 
>,  which  18  here  onitfed  by  a  fine 
I  archea.  It  is  a  cheerftil-looking 
i  rather  irri?gularly  btiilt.  The  principal 
I  town  OtinsisU  in  the  manufacture  of 
water  iKittlea  and  juipi  {alcara^jM), 
in  summer  to  keep  water  cool,  and 
Andujar  supplies  the  whole  of  Spain, 
r  k  hcOd  her*  iu  April.  Pon.  12,606. 
*>A,  one  of  the  V^ir^nn  lalanda,  in  the 
'ing  to  Brit-\in,  90  milca  north- 
Its  greatest  length  ia  10  miles- 
fai^*iuiLtij  4^  milea.  The  surface  is,  for  the 
k  dead  level;  but  on  the  stiuth-east  side 
ffiaea  gnwluiUly  to  the  height  of  about 
The  whole  north  aide  is  expoaed  to  an 
I  ao^  The  island  contains  numerous  largo 
,  fmD  which  great  quantities  of  salt  are 
Aaeeiid*  produces  provision  crops  and 
B,  ana  has  great  abundance  of  fresh  water 
ry  part^  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
Il  oarriea  on  a  conddcrable  trade  in 
)  rendered  valuable  by  the  great  quantity 
ocmtainai  The  island  has  an  unhappy 
^  for  wrack%  the  scene  of  these  being  a  reef 
J  fn>m  Uie  east  extremity  of  the  inland. 
7rE31(iMKT£R  (from  the  Greek  words  anemoi, 
^  whuX  and  mHron^  a  measure)  is  an  instrument 
tauriAg  the  force  and  vt^locity  of  the  wind, 
mtU/BT  iDstnimeiits  of  thb  nature  it  was 
€be  force  or  prenuro  of  the  wind  that  was 
1  difecily,  and  the  velocity  calculated  there- 
Imt  aa  the  tnnit  important  thing  practically  is 
'  »  vdoolty  of  the  wind^  and  as  it  ia  rather 
opemtioo  to  deduoe  the  velocity  when 
I  so  Tariableb  anemometen  are  always  coo- 
liow'^days  so  as  to  indicate  directly  the 
UaoaUy  m  vane  is  connected  with  the 

Fia  order  to  show  at  the  same  time  the 
of  the  wind,  and  sometimes  to  keep  the 
I  bft  a  proper  pfj^ition  to  receive  the  full  foroe 
A  aimple  and  very  efficient  iustru- 
tkal  cf   >  >-  !   Ti  1,  whii^  oonsists  merely  of 
m  ttpdgkt  .  .  about  9  inches  long  and 

in  >  eter^  oonneotad  helow  by  a 

|ybo  only  ^th  of  an  Inch  in  diameter. 
_         *  1  parte  ia  fixed  between  the  tube?i, 

F«i  tiliiB  is  fitted  at  the  top  with  a  metallic 
mt  at  ri|:ht  angles  so  as  to  present 
k  lo  the  wind.    Water  is  then  poured  inUt 
i  till  it  fiaoa  to  about  the  middle  of  both 
whan  the  wind  blows  in  at  the  moyth  of 


the  cap  it  depresses  the  water  in  the  one  tube  and 
raises  it  to  an  e«}ual  extent  in  the  other.  ITie  dif- 
ference of  heit^ht  between  the  two  columns  of  water 
indicates  the  iforce  of  the  wiikU  fmm  which  its  velo- 
city may  be  deduced.  Thu«,  acenrding  to  Dr.  Lind, 
a  difference  of  ^'^th  of  an  inoh  indicates  a  j^entle  wind, 
exerting  a  pressure  of  rather  more  than  2  oz. 
I  drachm  u|Kin  a  square  foot  of  surface,  and  moving 
at  the  rate  of  about  5§  feet  in  a  second,  or  not  quite 
4  miles  an  hoar;  a  difference  of  1  inch  denotes  a  high 
wind,  the  pressiire  of  which  is  5\  llwi,,  and  its  velo- 
city 324  miles  an  hour;  with  3  inchea  tho  force  ia 
upward*  of  154  1^  '^^^  ^^e  square  foot,  tho  vel<xrity 
5tJ|  miles  per  hour,  and  the  character  a  storm;  at 
1*  inches  the  force  is  46  lljs.  H  ox.,  and  the  velo- 
city y/i  miles  an  hour,  producing  a  moat  violent 
hurricane.  There  is  a  very  simple  kind  of  pressure 
anemometer,  in  which  a  plate  is  swnng  freely  by  a 
hinge  on  a  horizontal  bar,  and  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  plate 
from  the  peq^cndicular.  Osier's  anemometer,  one  of 
the  best  on  the  pressure  principle,  and  one  still  largely 
used  in  this  country,  also  mcasurc^i  the  force  of  the 
wind  by  means  of  a  plate  smnging  like  a  pen* 
dulum;  but  in  this  case  the  plate  ia  not  allowed  to 
swing  freely,  but  is  forced  by  the  wind  ag-ainst  one 
or  more  sprinjare,  nnd  it  ia  by  the  dopreiwion  of  these 
springs  that  tho  preasure  of  the  wind  is  indicatefl 
directly,  A  vane  is  used  to  keep  the  h winging  plate 
in  opp*:)sition  to  the  wind,  i\>nneeted  with  this 
instrument  is  a  registering  apparatus  for  recording 
both  the  direction  and  the  stren^^th  of  the  wimL 
Br,  W  he  well  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  good 
anemometer  that  indicated  directly  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  Hia  instrument,  however,  need  not  be 
described,  aa  it  has  been  entirely  anperseded  by  more 
recent  inventitins.  The  beat  of  the  anemometers  of 
this  kind  m  that  known  aa  Robinsons  cups,  Dr. 
Kobinaon  of  Armagh,  having  been  the  first  to  apply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  principle  previoasly 
sn^rgested.  lu  this  instrument  f'lur  hemispherical 
hollow  cufifl  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  two  horizon* 
tal  rods  that  bisect  one  another  perpenrlicnlarly}  and 
which  Are  balanced  at  their  point  of  bisection  on  an 
upri^rht  sydndle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  in 
revolve  freely.  *Vh&  mouth  of  each  cup  is  turned 
towards  the  Ixtttom  of  the  next  in  frt»nt,  so  that  in 
whatever  direction  the  wiml  may  blow  it  is  always 
received  by  the  hollow  of  the  cuits  on  one  side  of  the 
Bpindle;^  and  strikes  against  the  heuiieipherical  bottom 
of  those  on  the  other  side.  The  wind  thus  always 
acts  with  greater  force  on  the  one  side  of  the  spindle 
than  on  the  other,  driving  the  cups  round  in  a  con- 
stant direction,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  cups  revolve 
afforda  a  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Dr. 
liobinson  found  by  experiment  that  the  rate  of  re- 
volution is  almost  exactly  one- third  of  thts  velocity. 
A  vane  ia  usually  connected  with  the  cups,  bat  this 
ia  not  required  for  the  anemometer  itself.  l>r 
Kobinaon  also  devised  a  eelf-registenng  apparatus, 
but  this  is  generally  replaced  by  a  sufierior  one,  the 
invention  of  a  Mr.  Beckley  of  the  Kew  <>li«ervatorv. 
A  register  sheet  is  wrapp^  round  a  cylinder  which 
revolves  by  clock-work  at  a  uniform  rate,  once  in 
twenty -four  hours.  Two  pencils  arc  in  gentle  con* 
tact  with  the  surface  of  the  pafM^r,  one  acting  over 
one  half  of  tho  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  recording 
the  velocity^  and  the  other  acting  over  the  other  half 
aiid  recording  the  direction.  The  corresponding 
halves  of  the  register  sheet  are  each  mariced  by 
vertical  and  horixontal  lines,  the  vertical  lines  Indi- 
cating in  the  one  case  the  number  of  miles  passed 
over  by  the  wind,  and  in  the  other  the  changes  in  the 
directiuu  uf  the  wind,  and  tho  horizontal  unes  Indi- 
cating the  time  taken  in  both  cases. 
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ANEMONE,  wind-flower;  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plAatB  of  the  natnnd  ortler  KannBculiicei&,  with  a 
pfetaloid  oklyx  ecftrcelj  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
corolla.  It  has  its  n&me  from  the  Greek  ofifmot  (the 
wind),  because  it  is  supposed  not  to  open  nnleaa  the 
wind  blows.  Unnieua  enumerates  twenty-one  spe- 
cies t  among:  thoa©  valuable  on  account  of  their  benuty 
are  the  following:  1,  Ant;mone  ap^nnino,  a  native  of 
Britain,  g;rowing  in  the  woodt;  2,  Anemone  coronana; 
Sf  Anemone  hortenfU:  both  BAtiven  of  the  Levant, 
particiiUrly  of  the  Archipelag^o  ialandij,  where  the 
borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with  them;  4,  Anc' 
mont  ntmorosa,  growing'  wild  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  Britain,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May; 
5f  Anemone  pydiotiUa^  or  Poaque-ilower^  found  on  some 
chalky  paaturea  in  England.  Prof.  De  Candollo 
enumerates  forty- five  species  of  anemone. 

ANEMONE,  Sea.     See  SnA-AXEMOSE. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  any  contrivanoe  indicating  the 
direcUon  of  the  wind.  The  aim pleat  ia  the  well- 
known  vane.  In  some  the  vane  tnma  a  spiurlla 
descending  through  the  roof  to  a  chamber,  wi  ere, 
by  means  of  a  compass-card  and  index  fixed  in  the 
ceiling,  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  ascertained. 
Sometimes  the  direction  is  shown  by  an  index  on  a 
perpendicular  dial  There  are  also  some  which  are 
self- registering^. 

ANEROID  BiUiOilETEK,  an  ingenious  and 
delicate  inittniment  for  exhibiting  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  inventt?d  by  M.  Vidi,  of  France,  and  first 
introduced  generally  to  the  scientifio  world  of  this 
country  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Swansea*  in  1848|  by  Professor  Lloyd  Its  mechan- 
ism ooDsistA  of  a  hollow  metal  cylinder,  with  thin  and 
oormgated  sides,  which  contra^rt  or  expand  aoconltng 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos{)here,  the  air  within 
baring  I'teen  previously  exhausted  by  the  air-pump. 
The  motion  of  the  aides  of  the  cylinder  acts  upon 
A  principal  lever,  placed  in  the  interior,  and  con- 
nected with  two  smaller  lovera,  to  one  of  which  a 
chaia  ts  attached^  working  upon  a  roller,  and  to  the 
axia  of  the  roller  a  hand  is  tixed^  exhibiting  the 
variations  of  the  atmo«phere  by  means  of  an  index 
on  the  face  of  the  barometer.  (See  PL  XIV.  figs. 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21.)  This  instrument  is  useful  for 
tDeosnring  amidl  heights.  The  mime  aneroid  \a  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  a,  privative,  ti^/*ox, 
moist,  and  tidos^  form,  to  denote  the  al»enoe  of  the 
action  of  fiuid,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
barometers. 

ANEURISM,  the  swelling  of  an  artery,  ot  the 
dilatation  and  expansion  of  some  part  of  an  artery. 
Aneurisms  arise  partly  from  the  too  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  Mood,  partly  from  excessive  debility  of 
the  membranes  of  the  artery,  which  is  sometimes 
oocatitutioDal  They  are  therefore  more  frequent 
In  the  great  branches  of  the  arteries;  in  particular, 
in  the  vicimty  of  the  heart,  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  the  extremities,  for  instance,  in  the 
ham  and  at  the  ribs,  where  the  arteries  are  exposed 
to  frequent  injuries  by  atretching,  violent  bodily 
exertions,  thrusts,  falls,  and  coutiiaions.  They  may, 
however,  be  occasioned  also^  especially  the  internal 
ones,  by  diseases,  violent  ebullitions  of  the  blcMjd,  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  by  vehement  passions  and 
emotions,  particularly  by  anger;  in  such  casee  the 
arteries  may  be  ruptured,  and  sudden  death  pro- 
duced The  external  aneurisms  ar»  either  healed 
by  continued  pressure  on  the  swelling,  or  by  an 
operatioa  in  which  the  artery  is  laid  bare  and  tied 
above  the  swelHug,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tlow  of  the 
blood  into  the  isac  of  the  aneuriam,  which  contracts 
by  degrees.  Sometimes  the  ligature  is  applied  both 
above  and  below  the  aneurism. 

ANGAUA,  a  largo  river  uf  Siberia,  which  iasuea 


from  Lake  Baikal,  and,  pMnng  the  town  of  ] 
pursnee  a  northerly  and  wraterly  canrts  for  i 
750  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Tchsd 
in  tat.  57''  30"  N.;  ton.  ^V  Q't^  at  which  ponitilts 
i^  changed  to  the  Tunguaka,  by  which  it  k  knovi 
about  320  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  YenisEi  sll 
67^  10'  N.;  Ion.  &2"  0'  JE.     It  is  navigably  but  i 
obstrncted  by  rapids.     The  soenerj.  on  its  " 
particularly  on  the  left,  is  deacribed  as  ex 
picturesque;  the  latter  being  adorned  bj  i 
forests  of  cedar  and  other  treen. 

ANGEL  (from  the  Greek  an^o$,  a  1 
may  be  used,  in  a  general  oense,  to  deaa_ 
mifibter  or  agent  whom  God  emplayv  to  csuyi 
commands,  execute  his  purposes,  or  di^^lay  hisi 
but  is  more  eminently  applied  to  myriads  of  i 
intelligences,  who  dwell  immediatelj  in  hia  | 
aJid  encircle  his  throne.  To  tliese  the  noi 
augcla  is  sometimes  given,  to  distiiiguiih  1 
bad  angels,  who  were  originoUj  creatai  to  ' 
the  same  blisafnl  abode,  but  k»i  it  by 
Scripture  speaks  of  angels  with  great  i 
becomes  us  to  imitate  its  example, 
the  majority  of  writera  they  wei«  created  Umg  \ 
the  visilde  world;  according  to  others,  at  tM  I 
time  as  the  heaven  and  earth,  when  God  oon 
the  light  to  be,  and  his  Spirit  moved  over  thei 
As  the  official  servants  of  the  L>eity,  ongek  ini 
ployed  in  various  capacities,  for  example,  as  the  t 
lary  spirits  nf  whole  nations  and  kingdoms,  tbe  | 
dians  of  iUiiivi duals,  and  the  directors  of  psrl' 
events;  and  differences  of  rank  appear  to exjst  i 
them,  there  being  seven  holy  angels  who  preeoill 
prayers  of  the  saints  and  go  out  ait  -  ^  ' "  ^  -^  ^  -- 1\»  g" 
of  the  Holy  One.     Some  supposi  ■^y  i 

with  ethereal  bodies.     This  cone  hm 

established  as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  by  ihr  CVn 
of  Nice  (in  787),  but  is  at  variance  with  the  de 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1 215,  which  mokes  them i 
terial  beings.  Those  who  regaj-d  the  body  merely  n 
an  incumbrance  or  prison  of  the  soul,  and  catOBlii 
a  very  exalted  idea  of  pure  spirits,  hold  aii|^t»hi 
such  spirits,  and  explain  their  visdble  appeaiaadt  If 
supposing  that  they  have  the  power  of  assainiai  it 
will  bodily  forms  and  a  human  shapcw  Thnss  iAi» 
consider  it  no  imperfection  for  a  spirit  to  exiil  io  s 
body,  maintain  that  angels  Itave  hodiea  M  tfi 
their  names,  the  Catholic  Cliurdi  noiivis  «ah 
three  as  sanctlQued  by  the  Scriptures — Mibhfli 
Gabriel,  and  ItaphaeL  Among  the  hereslsa  of  iU4^ 
bert|  condemned  by  a  Catholic  Ccmncsl  at  B^i^ 
under  Pope  Zachary  (704),  he  was  accused  of  iflirekisf 
angels  by  unknown  names,  such  as  Uriel,  Bifw^ 
Simiel,  &c  It  was  expressly  declared  that  U"» 
were  not  names  of  angels  but  of  evil  sptdta  tis 
later  Catholics,  however,  have  now  diongsd  tWr 
views  in  this  respect,  and  the  Catholic  SoiUMBbaf 
has,  after  the  example  of  Milton  and  Klopsttidc,  v^ 
only  mentioned  other  angels,  but  invented  names  for 
them.  Swedenborg  gives  a  cloBalficatioii  of  sttfilK 
but  the  most  remarkable  attempt  ol  rltsiiilti  llti* 
was  that  made  by  the  author  of  the  Heavenly  Hli^ 
archy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionyaius  the  Arcicfis^ta 

ANGEL,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  KogliiiKit 
so  named  from  having  the  representaUon  of  as  SB^ 
upon  it.  It  weighed  4  pennyweights^  and  ms  ^ 
carats  fine.  It  had  different  volnes  in  dilEerat  icffil 
varying  from  6«.  Sti.  to  10s.  Angels  wsTB  flolasl 
down  to  the  Commonwealth. 

ANGEL* FISH.     See  Momt-WSH. 

ANGELICA,  a  genus  of  umbeUiferauaplaii^tia^ 
tains  several  species^  one  of  which.  A,  ArdtrngtO^ 
or  Archanffelica  q^kinalit,  found  native  on  the  bsfi^ 
of  rivets  and  ditches  in  the  north  of  Eufopei  «« 
unco^generfdly  cidtivated  as  on  eisculent,  and  it  tttii 
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ft]  pmperti««.  It  is  a  bir<aniAl, 
S  fiwi  bigfa,  Witb  a  stout,  furrowed,  branched 
>Tm  of  bf^bi  shiniDg  grecD;,  divided  into 
I  bettri-diMed  and  finely-terrated  lobca; 
nm  in  inand  compttci  umli^la;  ovcudal  seeds, 
ith  longitndiiiii.1  farrows;  and  an  elcmgated, 
•wfbing  root*  black  without  and  white 
UH  the  parts  of  the  plant  have  an  agreeable 
nocbarin^  aromatic  taate,  and  are  exciting 
but  tbeie  properties  are  most  active  in  the 

•  joang  and  lender  rtalka,  Uanohed  and 
ilk  logar,  form  aa  agreeable  preserve,  often 
ksneli  tables;  and  the  root  prepared  in  the 
'  li  Mid  to  be  little  inferior  to  pn^servcd 
[JollivBtion  has  improved  these  properties, 
rUd  tpeoleaf  A,  §ylvtttrit,  possesses  them  in 
r  degree.  An  excellent  domestic  cordial  is 
f  distining  3  lbs.  of  the  seeds  with  ^  pint 
1  ipintor  brandr,  and  2  gallons  of  water. 
LO  BUOXAB'OTTI,  Micoael,  of  the 
ktniljr  of  the  counts  of  Canossa;  bom  6th 
175,  al  Castel  Caprese  or  Chiusi;  one  of  the 
iBgnisbed  names  in  the  historj  of  modem 
lort  alike  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
ad,  withal,  no  mean  poet.  Bomenico  Ghir- 
■•  bta  fint  master  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
I  bad  bteii  with  him  two  years,  in  ih^i 
tf  nti  ttUblishcd  by  I^orenxo  de'  Medici, 
L  rtitwiry  n&der  Bertoldo,  and  in  his  six* 
m  aopiM  th«  bead  of  a  aatyr  in  marble,  to 
BlioB  of  iJl  ocKBttoissennL  He  attracted  no 
tiaa  aa  a  punter,  and  received  tho  houour- 
aianoD  (together  Mith  the  grvat  Loonardo 
of  decorating  the  senate-hall  at  Florence 
rical  designs^  For  this  purpose  he  sketcheri 
mad  cartoon,  now  loi^  since  perished,  which 
id  R  acene  from  the  Pisan  war,  and  h 
f  eiftioi  as  one  of  hts  most  perfect  creations. 
t#  Pope  Julius  II.  had  invited  him  to  Rome, 
■led  him  with  the  charge  of  erecting  his 
i  moctument.  Twice  this  labour  waa  intcr- 
Mios  bj  the  offended  pride  of  Michael  Aa- 

then  bj  the  enry  of  contemporary  artists. 
y  and  Gioliano  da  San  Gallo,  in  particular, 
1  the  pope  to  have  the  dome  of  the  Si^tine 
inted  by  Michael  Angela  Knowing  that 
ot  jet  attempted  anything  in  fresco,  they 
It  the  imperfect  execution  of  this  task  would 
be  favour  of  the  pope  from  htm.     He  de- 

•  oountsiion,  but  the  pope  would  not  be 
mi  in  th«  short  space  of  twenty  months 

i«iA*sl  tbo  work,  which  was  admired  by 
isMiuia,  and  of  which  Femow  says  rightly, 
^4ays^  jwrhaps  more  than  any  other  of  his 
M^  all  the  sublimity  of  his  ori^al  genius. 
lelhb  BistiAa  is  certainly  the  gran  Jest  display 
Its  perfcxrtiiin  is  owing  chiefly  to  ^licbael 
divine  paintings,  (See  SiSTlNE  Chapel.) 
^Lngelo  was  about  to  |iroceed  with  the  monn* 
Fi&uus  when  this  [lope  died.  His  successor, 
■nl  the  artist  to  (lorenoe  to  erect  the  front 
Knnmtlan  Library.  Loo,  however,  shortly 
I,  and  his  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  employed 
AAgelo  to  make  the  statues  for  the  menu- 
^wu.  particularly  the  renowned  statue  of 
id  the  Christ  which  was  afterwards  placed 
brnob  dalla  Minerva  at  Rome.  Clement 
»ft«iiaaecaided  the  pontifical  chair,  recalled 
itagelfi  to  Home,  and  charged  him  niith  the 
of  the  new  sacristy  and  the  Laurentixm 
I"         '  '♦.    In  the  first,  the  monuments  of 

him^  for  example,  the  figures  of 
Tumultuous  times  followed,  after 

he  was  emp]o3red  to  psint  the 
,  the  Sistine  Chapel    The  artist, 


now  sixty  years  old,  unwillingly  commenced  a  work 
which  migbt  endanger  his  fame.  Naturally  inclined 
to  deep  and  earnest  thought,  preferring  the  sublime 
conceptions  of  Dante  to  idl  other  poetry,  having^  by 
a  oonsttint  Etudy  of  anatomy,  investigi^ed  the  moi»t 
secret  mechanism  of  the  muacles,  and  conscious  of  his 
own  power,  he  endeavoured,  in  this  work,  to  strike 
out  a  new  path,  and  to  Burpass  his  predecessors,  par- 
ticularly Luca  Signorelli,  by  a  display  of  terrible 
power.  The  picture  ia  grand,  nay,  gigantic,  like  the 
mind  which  created  it.  It  rcprcaeota  Chriat  io  the 
act  of  judging,  or  rather  at  the  momcot  of  condemn- 
ing. 5lartyrs  are  seen,  who  show  to  the  Jud^e  of 
the  livicig  and  dead  the  instruments  of  their  torture; 
aouk  ascend  to  the  choirs  of  angels  hovering  above; 
the  condemned  strive  to  break  looee  from  the  grasp 
of  the  devils;  there  the  evil  spirita  bur&t  into  shouts 
of  triumph  at  the  sight  of  their  prey;  the  lotst*  who 
are  dragged  down,  endeavour  to  cliug  to  the  good, 
who  remain  in  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  gulf  of  eternal 
damnation  is  seen  opening;  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
mother  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  who 
place  a  crown  on  bis  head,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
saints^  while  ani^els  above  carry  in  tiiumph  the  sym- 
bols of  bis  passion;  and,  lower  down,  another  com- 
pany of  angeht  sound  the  trumpets  intended  to  awaken 
tbe  dead  from  their  tombs  and  call  them  to  judgmeut. 
Ai!  this,  and  a  vaat  deal  more,  is  executed  in  the 
awful  style  of  Dante.  With  thcne  bcoucs  of  fear  and 
despair,  of  judgment  and  of  heavenly  beatitude,  a 
wall  of  great  height  and  breadth  is  filled,  and  every- 
where ia  displayed  the  most  profound  study,  the 
Hcheat  experience,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  a  master. 
The  effect  of  this  picture  resembles  that  oC  the  aub- 
limest  passages  of  Dante,  [mrticularly  iu  connection 
mth  the  Inrge  images  of  the  prophets,  who,  like 
warning  and  stern  heralds  of  the  last  judgment,  look 
down  from  the  ceiling  upon  the  spectator,  reaembling 
beings  of  another  worKl  rather  than  Images  made  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Whlliit  this  picture  of  the  LaAt 
Judgment  showa  the  human  figure  in  all  its  attitudt-s 
and  foreafaorteniDga,  and  gives  ua  the  exprc-ssion  of 
aatonLihment,  of  pain,  of  despair,  through  all  their 
degre<^,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  iuexhaii^itible 
treasure  for  the  study  of  the  artit.  Michael  Aiigclo  s 
last  considerable  works  in  painting  were  two  hu^ 
pictures— the  Converaion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Cnici- 
fixion  of  St.  Teter  in  the  Pauline  Chapei  In  sculp- 
ture he  executed  the  Descent  of  Chnat  from  thei 
Cross,  four  figures  of  one  piece  of  marble.  It  is 
reported  of  hin  C^ipid  in  marble,  that  it  was  a  mor» 
perfect  copy  of  another  Copiti,  which  he  had  buried 
in  the  ground,  after  having  broken  oflf  one  of  its  arms, 
in  order  that  it  might  pass  for  an  antique.  This 
perfect  Cupid  is  as  large  aa  life.  Hia  atatue  of 
Bacchus  waii  thought  by  Kaphael  to  fKtssess  equal 
perfection  \\ith  the  master- pieces  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  As  late  as  1546  Michael  Angelo  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  continuation  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter  s.  He  corrected  its  plan,  for  which  h« 
chose  the  form  of  the  Grecian  cross,  and  reduced  t4) 
order  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  various  plans 
which  had  been  auccc»iively  pursued  in  the  course  of 
its  conitruction.  But  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  his  plan  executed,  in  which  many  alterations 
were  made  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he  under- 
took the  buildini?  of  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
(Capitol),  of  the  Fameee  Palace,  and  of  many  other 
edifices.  His  style  in  architecture  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  boldness,  and  in  Ids  ornaments  the  un- 
tamed characterof  his  Imagination  frequently  appears, 
preferring  the  uncommon  to  the  sim(>le  and  elegant. 
His  poems,  which  he  considered  merely  as  pAstime^ 
contain,  likewise,  convincing  proofs  of  nis  great 
genius.    They  are  published  in  several  ooUectiiifi% 
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but  have  also  appeared  singly.  Mich&el  Angela  died 
ftt  Home  on  tbe  17th  February,  1564.  It  waa  the 
intention  of  Pope  Piue  IV.  to  have  his  remftina  in- 
terred with  great  pomp  in  the  Church  of  the  Apoatles, 
but  under  the  inatructiona  of  Coamo  de*  Medici  they 
were  conveyed  secretly  to  Flwenoe,  where  a  noble 
monutnent  has  li^eii  erected  to  bis  memory  in  the 
family  vault  of  Santa  Croce.  Michael  Angela,  tbnugb 
of  a  lofty  Bpirit,  waa  not  haughty;  he  wtis  a  liberal 
and  generous  friend^  but  mixed  little  in  society.  He 
never  married,  hut  according  to  his  own  romark 
lixjked  upon  art  ah  his  beloved,  and  bia  ])rodu€tiona 
la  hilt  childnsn.  Hia  proee  worka,  conaiating  of  lec- 
tiirea,  ^eecbes,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  c*illection 
of  the  Prose  fiorentine,  and  his  lettera  in  Bottari's 
Lettere  pittoriche.  (See  the  Vita  di  Michelangelo 
Buon&rotti  Hcritta  da  Ascania  Condi vi^  suo  Diacepolo, 
Kome,  1653-54;  Floronce,  1746,  fol.,T*ith  addit,;  and 
Piaa,  1823,  with  comments  by  the  Cav.  do  Kosai; 
alao  Harford  »  Life"!  Michael  Aogelo  Euonarotti, 
two  volii.,  London,  1857.) 

ANGEIt,  au  emotion  of  the  mmd  produced  by  the 
receiving  of  lotne  wrong,  real  or  imagined,  and  whicb 
prompts  the  recipient  to  retaliate  or  ioHiot  some  Injury 
on  the  being  whose  proceedings  have  given  rise  to 
this  feeling.  The  effects  of  anger  on  the  body  are 
very  remarkable,  producing  a  high  excitement  of  the 
arterial  blotid-vejvselji,  great  rapidity  of  the  pidae, 
dbtortion  of  the  features,  and  an  exwssive  secretion 
of  bile,  and  aometimcs  giving  rise  to  fevers  and  other 
disorders.  The  milk  of  women  under  a  violent  fit  of 
anger  baa  been  known  to  be  as  InKtantancou^ly  fatal 
as  a  dose  of  strong  jjoissou.  In  a  bygieuic  poiot  of 
view  its  frequent  exercise  must  be  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  jiyabem;  and  therefore,  from  this  aa  well 
OS  higher  ccmsi derations,  the  happiness  of  each  indi- 
vidual,  with  the  mainttjoanee  of  Round,  physical,  and 
lueotal  health,  will  defKcnd  greatly  on  the  h&bitud 
suppression  of  the  passion  of  anger. 

ANGERMONDE,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the 
govemmeiit  of  Potsdam,  capital  of  the  circle  of  its 
own  name,  on  tbe  Lake  Miinde,  42  mileJ!  north- ea«t  of 
Berlin.  It  contains  three  dmrcbes;  and  bos  manu- 
factures of  bats,  cloth,  woollen  stuffa,  and  tobacco, 
but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
agriculture.     Pop.  641 '2. 

ANGERS,  a  town  and  river-portof  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Maine-et* Loire,  and  formerly 
of  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  a  fertile  plaio  on  the 
bartka  of  the  Mayenne,  150  miles  south-west  of  Paris, 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  covering  the 
aide  and  summit  of  a  bill,  and  consists  generally  of 
steep  and  narrow  streets,  lined  by  houses  either  built 
or  faced  with  slate,  and  hence  of  ao  sombre  a  hue  aa 
to  give  the  name  of  Black  Angers  to  the  town.  The 
moBt  retimrlaible  buib lings  are  tbe  castle,  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelognwD,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  flanked 
with  eighteen  large  round  towers,  which,  bulged  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  narrowed  in  tbe  middle,  and  formed 
of  black  slate,  with  intervening  stripes  of  white,  bave 
a  very  singular  api^earance:  and  tbe  cathedral,  an 
edifice  of  the  thirteenth  century,  finely  situated  on 
art  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  flanked 
by  two  lofty  ipirea,  each  225  feet  high.  Angers  is 
the  aeat  of  a  biabopt  and  baa  a  school  of  arte  and 
Tnanufacttirea;  a  public  library  with  45,000  volumes; 
an  art  truller)'  (the  Mu»«?e)  containing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  bne  paintings  and  a  ctmsiderable  number  of  the 
productions  of  the  sculptoi'  David,  who  waa  a  native  of 
tlds  town;  and  an  hoa[«tal  founded  by  Henry  11.  of 
England  in  1155.  The  manufacturea  consist  chiefly 
of  sail  cloth,  camlet,  serge,  boaiefy,  hats,  leather, 
re6ncd  wax,  refined  sugar,  &c;  and  the  trade  ia 
chiefly  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  flaac,  bemp,  dried  fruits, 
kc    lo  the  ucigbbuurhood  abio  are  immense  slate 


quarries,  one  of  which,  nearly  400  feet  deep^  tieoqw 
an  area  of  more  than  4000  yards,  Au^ts  ^  * 
university,  founded  in  1246,  which  was  Long  ossol 
tbe  first  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  but  wia  dmtavp^ 
at  the  revolution.  It  bad  also  a  military  oaUagi^il 
which  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  WeUiagtai 
received  part  of  their  education,  Angen  w»  Hi 
chief  town  of  tbe  Gallic  tribe  ol  tbe  Andegavf,  mi 
received  the  name  of  Joliomagiis  after  tbe  oaa/fiM 
of  Ganl  by  Cicsar.  It  was  sacked  and  buxned  hj  tte 
Normans  in  845  and  857,  and  was  repeatedly  oeeofnl 
by  the  English  and  the  Bretons.  In  1670,  wbeaito 
population  amounted  to  50,000,  many  of  ila  wealtyal 
and  most  industrious  inhabitants  were  Pnila«aiAa 
Tbe  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantesy  by  dritim 
them  into  exile,  deprived  the  tc»wn  of  tbe  duel  sovsi 
of  its  prosperity.     Pop.  in  1876,  5(J,S4fi, 

ANGEKSTEIN,  Joh^  Juuds,  a  distio|iaiM 
patron  of  the  fine  arte,  was  bom  at  St.  Petenl«fs  m 
1735,  and  went  to  England  in  1749  under  ibepilnft- 
age  of  Andrew  Tbom(>son,  a  merchant^  willi  vmiki 
continued  in  partnership  above  fifty  yeaim.  Ifiiodl^ 
brated  collection  of  paintiu'^  was  purrbiiwl  after  Mi 
death  by  the  British  government  at  the  exT«ti*c  d 
£t)U,DOO  as  the  nucleus  of  a  natioaal  gall 
died  at  Woodlands,  Blackheath,  January  i^. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  or  IlHABT-srASJI,  a  da^a 
characterized  by  an  extremely  acute  construrtiMi  lill 
generally  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  cteaimi.  aal 
extending  along  the  whole  nde  of  the  chest  and  iilp 
tbe  corresponding  arm.  The  a&tack  is  nmiaUy  kevgll 
on  by  violent  exercise,  exoeaaive  eating,  iad  atMf 
mental  emotion,  and  is  known  to  rcsoli  bi  tooM  tttm 
from  excessive  tobacco  smoking;  when  aetefe  ft  ii 
aocompaaied  with  ooldneasof  the  extremities,  dkiq|i 
of  features,  stoppage  of  tbe  circulation,  and  «to 
death,  after  a  few  houi«  of  agony;  when  ' 
the  patient,  after  a  few  moments  of  " 
R^ony,  is  relieved  from  pain  and  regaini 
health.    As  lesions  of  the  heart  and  the  htpt  IM> 
vessels  have  been  observed  to  accompany  Ihif  disfl^t 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  them;  bat  it  h 
more  probably  a  nervous  affection  and  as  sudi  ekaU 
be  classed  under  the  head  n^uno^iio.    Tbs  Smm 
rarely  occur?  before  middle  age  and  is  more  6iqefll 
in  men  than  in  women.    Those  liable  to  afctsek  anfl 
lead  a  quieti  temperate  life,  avoiding  all  scene*  wM 
would  unduly  rouse  their  emotions,  over  which  thgf 
must  try  to  obtain  complete  control.    Wlien  sa  attack 
comes  on,  a  gloss  of  spirits  and  water  as  bol  anl 
strong  as  it  can  be  swallowed,  and  with  It  aixljr  Ai^ 
of  laudanum,  should  at  once  be  administered.  U  Iks 
p^'oxysm  be  not  subdued  in  about  a  quarttr  «f  41 
hour  tbe  stimulant  should  be  repeated  with  ha2f  Us 
quantity  of  landauum,  and  this  again  after  ihe  MP 
inter\'a],  if  neo^sary.     Further  treatmisDi  jnoit  hs 
left  to  medical  skilL 
I      ANGIOSPERMOUS    (Gr«ek,  anfftvm,  a  fi«* 
and  tperffi^^  a  seed),  a  botanical  tenn  i^iolifld  to  ll>> 
phanerogamous  plants  whoae  seeds  ara  uMloaed  fi»  » 
pericarp.    Tbe  tenn  is  now  need  in  oppositiM  is 
gymnotpermous  (ffumnotp  naked),  which  denotes  ikm 
plants  whose  secils,  though  sometimes  pr:>U9Cfed  hf 
scales,  are  truly  naked,  fertilization  talcing  jiU^  ^ 
tbe  direct  appHcation  of  the  pollen  to  tbe  sscd  iHth* 
out  the  intervention  of  stigma  or  style^ 

ANGLE,  tbe  mutual  inclination  of  two  sliii|ftl 
lines;  the  mutual  inclination  of  two  planes;  aifMA 
defined  by  tbe  lines  of  intersectioa  of  threr  or  awt 
planes  whicb  bave  a  C4:>mmon  poinL  Wlni«fi  ^ 
angle  between  two  intersecting  cur^'es  if  s{«^  ^ 
what  is  meant  is  the  angle  made  by  the  timj««l>  ^ 
the  curves  at  that  point.  Angles  are  uisassnuj  ^b 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  in  fsdiaii  m^ 
fractions  of  a  radian.    The  best  known  ^o^  ^^ 
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so*.  The  angle  of  an  equi- 
y  k  M*r  If  wo  describe  a  circle  witli 
;  tmStoBf  aod,  et&rtiDg  from  an}'  poiut 
HM&oe,  if  W«  bend  an  clastic  measure, 
kind,  of  the  leogfth  of  a  radins  to  6t  the 
ft  Utum  joining  the  two  ends  of  this  meastin 
centre  will  contain  a  radian.  If  we  describe 
bl  iif  a  ctrcle  and  di?ide  it  ioto  ninety  parts, 
ine*  joining  the  extremities  of  one  of  these 
the  centre  will  contun  a  decree,     j^^th  of  a 

1  nainnte,  ^th  of  a  minute  li  1  second  If 
an  aogle  lev  than  90°,  the  angle  by  which 
than  Sq^  is  okHed  the  r&mplrment;  the  angle 
anj  angle  lais  than  two  ri^ht  angles  is  less 
light  angle*  is  called  the  tuppUment,  The 
■Oigte^  or  the  indinAtion  of  two  planes,  is 
1  bjifae  angle  contained  between  two  straight 
mm  plaoca  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
Ion  cf  the  planes  at  right  angles.  Wlieri  a 
^e  is  formed  hr  the  intersection  of  three 

ia  dctormined  by  the  angles  contained  by 
It  Uncs  which  meet  at  the  point  taken  round 
bat  when  by  more  than  thjroe  planes,  we 
iglhie  other  planes  introduced  so  as  to  group 
I  in  threes  to  detennine  the  angle.  The 
t«»  of  plane  angles  are  expressed  by  their 
rtrirad  ratios.  See  TRiooNoirerRT. 
•HE  {Lopkiu*  pismtoriuM\  also  from  its  habits 
MHmno<i  called  PUhing-frog  and  Sca-dcvU^ 
Dlble  fish  found  round  our  coasts,  in  the 
Mumn  And  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  5  or 
I  lanftlL  The  head  is  broad,  rounded,  and 
■liflttalely  Urge,  and  the  month  is  ezoessiTely 
noes  tifca  Scotch  name  of  Wide-gah),  and  is 
i  with  a  formidable  array  of  long,  strongp 
^lemih,  thorn  of  the  lower  jaw  beinijr  directed 
'  in  wards;  the  lower  jaw  projects  and  is 
if  gre^  protrusion;  on  the  head  are  long, 

SHmble  tendrils,  one  of  which  in  parti- 
nm  to  nttract  small  iishes;  the  dldn  is  soft, 
lOftlos;  the  pectoral  fins  are  ficsliy  and  snp- 
I  m  bony  framework,  the  ventral  also  being 
Hi  joi&ti  resting  on  a  firm  series  of  bones, 
iSbt  animal  can  more  while  lying  on  the 

Thn  angler  early  attracted  the  attention 
lan^and  iHIlian's  account  of  its  habits  shawti 
was  intittiately  acquainted  with  it.  *The 
Dg/  he  tdls  us,  'derives  its  name  from  the 
in  whlfh  it  employs  itself.  In  front  of  its 
.  ed  some  long  processes,  to  the  end 
1  enUciug^  bsits  for  the  purpose  of 

19.  in  cQjsaare  little  fishes.  This  toad-lish  is 
\  Ihn  use  il  may  make  of  these  ofgana  to 
od,  and,  tw  concealment,  hides  itaelf  in  some 
p»lac4*»  whore  it  keeps  its  body  unmoved, 
htt0  up  and  stretches  out  its  line  and  bait, 
are  wanrlering  about  are  soon 
to  nibble,  which  the  angler  is 
It;  And  then  it  begins  to  more  its  line 
HTM.  Hk^nner.  eo  as  to  lead  the  prey  without 

tbnm  mto  tne  gulf  of  Its  jaws,  which  dose 
m  beyond  the  power  of  esca|«e.*  But  the 
mnot  always  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  in 
tier,  and  then  it  wiQ  rise  and  seize  anything 
hal  ooxnes  in  its  way.  One  was  known  to 
acork-bnoy;  another  got  choked  in  attempt* 
raUow  a  gull,  and  a  third  was  seen  to  have 
•wjmming'bird,  the  Northern  Ltivar.     Six 

fMRiingt  were  taken  from  the  stomach  of 

twenty«OQe  flounders  and  a  dory  from  that 
er.  Th^  angler  belongs  to  the  family  Lo* 
I  the  acanthopteroQS  &hee. 
1»£S,  a  Genxtan  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
f  dwell  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Elbe  between 
~  the  Saala  and  Ohret,  and  to  have  re- 


moved northward  from  their  old  abodes  to  the  modern 
Schleawig,  where  they  dwelt  between  the  .Tutes  and 
Saxons.  As  they  never  approached  the  Khiiie  and 
ite  Roman  frontiers  wo  do  not  find  their  name 
mentioned  by  the  ll4iman  authors,  who  cornprehen Jed 
them,  with  many  others,  under  the  general  naujo  of 
Chaw'i  and  Oermani,  until  the  conquest  of  Britain 
made  them  better  known  aa  a  separate  nation.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  joined  their  powerful  northern 
neigbbounr,  the  Saxons,  and  took  part  in  the  con* 
quest  of  Britain,  which  from  them  derived  its  future 
name  of  England,  (Sec  Enu  laji  Dand  Ang  lo-Saxons.  ) 
A  part  of  them  remained  in  their  continental  homes, 
where,  to  the  present  day,  a  small  tract  of  land  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  S-chleswig,  between 
the  Schlei  and  the  Gulf  of  Flensburg^  bears  the  name 

ANGLESEY,  or  AxtiLP-^KA,  an  island  sjid  county 
of  England,  in  N<>rth  WaU.;^,  m  the  Irish  Sea,  sepa* 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is 
20  miles  lonjof  and  1 7  miles  broad,  and  contains  seven  tV' 
four  parishes;  area,  lUf$j&ll  acres,  of  which  in  18d0 
26,389  were  under  com  crops,  9468  under  green 
GTops^  26,43 1  under  clover,  grasses,  Ac,  under  rotation, 
and  84,389  under  permanent  pasture.  It  in  divided 
into  three  cantrefi,  and  each  of  these  into  two 
cwmwda,  equivalent  to  the  English  hundreds^  The 
surface  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Holy- 
head, ParvB  and  Bodafon  Moimtains,  is  comparatively 
fiat,  and  the  climate,  thoui^h  milder  than  that  of  the 
adjoining  coast,  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
treee.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  importance,  but  the 
coast  affords  some  natural  harbours,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhea<L  The  soil  is 
various.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  oats 
and  barley;  but  wheat,  lye,  potatoes,  and  tiimip« 
are  also  grown.  Cattle  and  shepp  aro  the  staple  [iro' 
ductions  of  the  island,  about  SOUQ  of  the  former  and 
5000  to  7000  of  the  latter  being  annually  exported. 
The  principal  horse  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  at  Llan- 
erchymedd,  Llangefni,  and  Menai  Bridge*  Of  min- 
ends,  Anglesey  contains  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ure^ 
limestone,  marble,  coal,  and  granite.  The  cop^ier 
mines  at  Parjs  and  Mona^  once  so  celebrated  and 
productive,  have  now  immensely  decreased  in  ralue. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  no  manufactures  but  those 
of  coarse  cloths,  &c.,  sufhcient  for  their  own.  use. 
The  Menai  Strait  ia  crossed  by  a  magnificent  suspea- 
sion-bridge,  580  feet  between  the  piers  and  100  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  allowing  the  largest  vessels 
which  navigate  the  strait  to  soil  under  it,  and  also  by 
the  great  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  railway  trainsi.  The  chief  market  towns  are 
Beaumaris^  Holyhead,  Oanji^cfni,  and  Amlwch,  which 
unite  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament,  while 
the  county  also  returns  a  member.  On  the  coast  are 
»everii)  sm.^ll  islaiid«i,  the  chief  being  Holyhead  and 
Puffin  Island.    Pop.  in  1871,  61»040;  in  1881^  50,964, 

ANGLESEY,  Henry  Welliam  Paoit,  Marqct« 
OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  fijrst  earl  of  Uxbrid.;o, 
and  bom  on  17th  May^  1768.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  Bchocl|  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
in  1790  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  Car- 
narvon boroughs.  In  1793  he  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the 80th  Foot — a  regiment  which 
he  himself  had  raised  from  his  Other's  tenantry,  and 
which  was,  previouj  to  its  incorporation  with  the  line, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  StaJfordshire  Yolimteers. 
In  1794  he  joined  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  greatly 
distinguiahed  himself  in  the  campaign  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  On  his  return  to  England  he  wae 
transferred  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York 
to  Holland  in  179'9,  where  he  again  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  military  abilitieSv     In  1803  ha 
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was  tent  into  Spain  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  to 
join  the  artuy  of  Sir  John  Moore^  and  in  the  retreat 
of  that  genera!  to  Corafia  had  th©  honour  of  com- 
irmnding  the  rear-gtiard.  He  abo  oontrilnitefl  effec- 
tually to  the  suco^sful  isBae  of  the  battle  of  (.'oniila. 
la  180d  Lord  Paget  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1812  he  aticceeded,  by  his  fiither's  daatb,  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
in  France  fi-om  EUm  he  was  appointed  commimder 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  British  array,  accompanied  it 
to  Belgium,  and  at  the  battle  of  'Waterloo^  by  the 
charge  of  tlie  heavy  brig^aile  under  hh  leadership, 
overthrew  the  ctlebrated  Imperial  Guard*  TowarcU 
the  close  of  the  engagement  he  was  strock  in  the 
knee  by  a  ball,  -whicli  rendered  necessary  the  ampu- 
tation of  hia  leg.  In  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guiflbed  eervicea  rendered  by  him  at  Waterloo  Lord 
Ujtbridge  received  the  title  of  Harquia  of  Anglesey^ 
and  was  nominated  a  Knight  Grand-crosB  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  besides  receiving  varioui  honoura 
from  the  allied  European  aoverdignB.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Canning  to  the  premiership  in  1827  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  took  office  as  niaflter-general 
of  the^ordnance,  bnt  resigned  it  the  following  year 
lor  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  nnder  the  Duke 
el  Wellington's  minlHfcry,  In  this  capacity  he  made 
himself  extremely  popular,  but  was  shortly  recalled 
in  consequence  of  the  views  expressed  by  him  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  of  which  on  hia 
return  to  England  he  was  a  xealous  Bupp>rter  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  again  became  Lortl-lieutenant 
of  Ireliuiil  on  the  formation  of  the  Earl  Grey  min- 
istry in  1830;  but  hia  opposition  to  OTonnell  &nd  his 
instrumentality  in  procuring  the  pnasing  of  the  Irish 
coercion  acts  fairly  neutralized  in  the  popular  mind  the 
favour  which  he  had  foimerly  acquired;  and  after 
much  turmoil  and  dissension  he  quitted  office  in 
1833  on  tha  reaigimtion  of  Earl  Grey.  From  this 
period  he  took  Httle  eharo  in  political  affairs  till 
IS  16,  when  he  again  became  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  under  the  Eussell  ministry,  and  retained 
tint  office  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby  to  the 
premiership  in  1852.     He  died  on  29th  April,  1854. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  See  England— 
Church. 

ANGLING^  the  art  of  ensnaring  6sh  with  «  book 
baited  with  small  fiitb^  worms,  flies,  &c  We  find 
occasional  allusions  to  this  pursuit  among  the  Greek 
and  Latin  dassical  WTiters;  it  is  mentioned  aever&l 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  The  oldest  printed  work  on 
the  subject  in  English  is  the  Treatyse  of  Fyaahinge 
with  an  An^de,  'fthich  was  printed  by  Wynkyu  de 
Wordo  in  14&6  in  one  volume,  with  treatises  on 
hunting  and  hawking,  the  whole  being  ascribed  to 
Dome  Juliana  BerucuB  or  Barnes,  prioress  of  a 
nunnery  near  Bt.  Albans.  Walton's  Inimitable  dis- 
course on  angling  was  first  printed  in  1653.  This 
edition  and  three  subsiequent  ones  consisted  wholly' 
d  what  !a  now  called  part  the  first  of  tho  Complete 
Angler,  beuig  Walton  a  individual  portion  of  the 
work. 

The  chief  appliances  requited  by  an  angler  are 
A  rod  and  a  line,  Kods  are  made  of  various  ma- 
terials. The  cane  rods  are  lightest;  and  where 
filshing' tackle  is  sold  they  most  commonly  have  the 
preference;  but  in  retired  country  places  the  rod  is 
often  of  the  angler*s  own  manufacture.  Salmon  rods 
are  sometimes  wholly  made  of  aah,  with  a  whale- 
bone top.  Other  rods  may  be  formed  thus: — A 
yellow  deal  joint  of  7  foet;  a  straight  hazel  joint 
of  6  feet ;  a  piece  of  fine-grained  yew,  tapered  to 
a  whalebtine  top,  lad  measuring  together  about 
2  feet.  The  reel^  an  apparatus  for  winding  up  the 
line,  is  attached  to  the  rod  neikr  the  place  where  the 


hand  gra.sps  it  while  fishing.     The  best  are  ami 
mode  of  braas,  are  of  simple  oonstniclJioQi  tad  m 
made  aa  to  wind  or  unwind  freely  and  n^^» 
That  port  of  the  line  which  passes  aloi^r  the  rod  sad 
is  wound  on  the  reel  is  called  the  ml  /lac,  aad  eii^ 
vary  from  20  to  100  yards  in  length,  acoordiaf  Is 
the  size  of  the  water  and  the  habits  of  the  fish  s^M 
for;  it  is  usually  made  of  twisted  bone  hair  sAddk, 
or  of  oiled  silk  alone.     The  casting  line,  «^Bdi  ii 
attached  to  this,  is  made  of  the  same  matifrit]\  bil 
lighter  and  finer.     To  the  end  of  tlus  is  tied  a  (ssei 
of  fine  gut,  on  which  the  hooks  are  fixal     Ha 
castmg  and  gut  lines  should  decrease  im  thirVisM 
from  the  reel  line  to  the  hooka.    The  hook  tkoM 
readily  bend  without  brealdng,  and  j«i  iMm  a 
sharp  point)  which  may  be  occasonoUy  renewed  ^ 
a  whetstone.     It  should  be  long  in  ^  skuik  ti^ 
deep  in  the  bend;  the  point  straight,  and  tr 
level  of  the  shank;  and  the  barb  long.    Ti 
and  sorts  must  of  course  entirely  depend  on  Uit  kidiI 
of  fish  that  ore  angled  for.     Floats  formed  of  ooil, 
porcupine   quills,  goose  and   swan    quiQa,  4c^  sie 
often  used  to  buoy  up  the  hook  so  tbot  it  may  flest 
dear  of  the  bottom.  For  heavy  fish  or  strong  stnsu 
A  cork  fioat  is  used;  in  slow  water  and  for  ISi^dm 
fish  quHl  fioats.     To  moke  the  formeir  tske  a  ami 
common  cork  and  bore  it  with  a  small  red-hdil  im 
through  the  centre  lengthways;  then  taper  it  d^a 
across  the  grain  about  two- thirds  of  the  kogth  lid 
round  the  top,  forming  it^  as  a  whole,  into  the  ^»f$ 
of  a  pear.    Ixtod  the  floats  so  as  just  to  sink  thai 
short  of  the  top. 

The  following  are  the  chief  fish  taken  by  sa^ 
in  Great  Britain: — ^The  Bnrbd  is  a  beavy^  (faiit  M, 
and  gives  very  inferior  sport  to  the  anklet'  in  pKf^ 
tion  to  his  size  and  strength.     They  begiB  tsmi 
their  spawn  about  the  midille  of  AprQ,  aaid  OOOt  Ii 
season  about  a  month  or  dx  weeks  after.    TbeoHl 
killing  baits  for  the  barbel  ore  the  spawn  ol  tRM^ 
galmon.  or  other  fish,  or  pastes  made  tti  imttals  it 
It  is  advisable  to  bait  the  water  over-nS^d  liv  ifan 
or  a  quantity  of  cut  worms.   The  barbel  wiD  also  till 
well  at  the  cob  worm,  gentles  (maggots),  and  ifciw, 
soaked  in  honey.     The  rod  and  line  used  mnl  bifc 
be  extremely  long,  with  a  running  ptmnioet  ittsdiad 
to  the  latter,  as  the  tish  swim  very  clo^e  to  thehottoa. 
By  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  rod  you  mar  cialf 
ascertain  when  there  is  a  bite,  Bmnediately  upa 
which  the  fish  should  be  strudc ;  thai  ii^  the  rod 
should  be  quickly  ]  erked  with  the  wrist  so  ss  t»  ii 
the  hook  in  the  fish's  mouth;  he  seddom  ascans  tta 
uidess  he  breaks  the  line.     The  ^coulf  or  jHsylls 
common  river  fish  that  spai^-ns  in  March^  and  if  M 
of  many  of  the  baits  for  trout     It  is  usnaSy  em$kt 
with  a  small  artificial  fly  of  a  brown  odoiti,  sad  dH 
book  should  be  suited  in  size  to  the  fly.  JItmsi  M 
their  spawn  about  midsummer,  and  al^io«ig&  Aif 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  slow-running'  rintt  s» 
reckoned  a  pond-iish,  where  they  wiU  tmite  is  lb 
greatest  perfection.     In  fishing  for  them  the  mfff 
should  take  all  possible  core  to  keep  fwsiowilfd  fns 
the  fiab,  which  are  angled  for  near  the  bottom.    VSk 
tackle  also  must  be  stiijng.     C<u^  spawn  thrw  > 
four  times  a  year,  but  the  earli<        '  '  ^' 

oommenoement  of  May.    In  ai; 
necessary  to  make  use  of  strong  ;,.......,  ..,»  -  -^ 

gut  next  the  hook,  and  a  float  fonned  ol  the  fofli  ^ 
a  goose.  They  bite  slmost  cloee  to  the  bofttn*  tfd 
are  rarely  caught  if  angled  for  in  a  boat.  *Vh0  ^^- 
carp  loves  a  rich  and  fat  soil,  and  will  tdkksD  tf 
never  thrive  in  cold  hungry  wateia.  Tradk,  Wn  tfe 
carp,  are  generally  oonfiidered  pond'fish,  sJihoi^ 
they  are  also  frequently  caught  in  skv-mMf 
rivers,  llicy  shed  their  spawn  about  tin  eam^ 
meut  of  July^  and  ana  in  season  fnm  g<|<^fc'^ 
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hnm  end  of  May,  Thej  wUl  bite  rerf 
r  dnsiAff  iho  iultry  BMiDtlMt  Their  bftoats  Are 
V  fe»  Ukoae  of  the  vxrp^  excefil  that  the* j  fre* 
t  ^e  iottleel  Mtd  muddloit  bottom*,  where  tjaey 
||hMDfeel?eB  atnong  an  infinite  quantity 
wnoe  yovi  nuui  ao^  for  them  vary 
like  batUmB,  and  allnw  tlieiD  fofficMOt  tinM  to 

Uie  bML     Tlie  Chu&  or  Ck^vim  ii^  like  the 

fmh,  »  Terj  boM  biter,  md  will  riee  eaj^rly  st 
ft  ftatan4  or  artifidbl  flr.  Tbej  ifKewn  in  Jwm 
iv  iod  of  Mif ,  m  whiofa  tiin*  tiMjr 
q|^  bj  •  fl  J,  »  bMlto  with  Uii  ]«0i 
91ft  off,  or  mil  nor*  mooMrfoUjr  tv 
L  WlMft  ih«7  mm  fidbcd  Ibr  •&  mid* 
Tor  aft  boHon  ft  floftl  ihoiild  be  inad*  me  of; 
i  fti  top,  H  b  CMtomggy  to  dip  for  them,  ot  to 
fly,  ft*  if  ft  ti«ut  weve  the  an^We  object 
iftclde  ia  eleo  rM^uieile,  ae  they  are  a  be»fy 
id  anally  tequiie  «  laodiag-net  to  paU  them 
Their  aven^  len^  ia  frnn  10  to  14  inchea. 
Pari^  or  J>arw  are  very  actlTo  and  eaatioas, 
I  riee  toftllycitherrealor  artifidftL  Tbeyjmawii 
iFclinary  nd  March,  and  their  fleeh  Is  but  inferior 
i  of  flavour*  They  ffoqtient  gravelly,  cl^y^yp 
hettwni>  laftTw  gf  the  water-lily,  end 
jMei^lf  well  dtided  la  •vltty  wwther  they 
I  ifmywiitJjr  CHVght  in  the  ahillowi^  sad  dnfitif 
lod  an  bat  tehen  with  grMiboptiifft  or 
Mm  fidbfa^  Bt  bottom  lor  poaeh  ead  daoo^ 
m  fliiaiiar  in  their  hatuita  and  dSupoiltioii, 
I  floaked  in  wat«r  ami  kneaded  to  a  cood  oab< 
1  then  made  up,  tcftifaer  with  braa,  lolo 
■ad  thrown  into  the  pleee  white  it  It 
I  to  eagle,  will  be  fciti&d  very  eerrkmhle,  bot 
I  alwftya  hs  thrown  up  the  etrJam.  Tim  Ed  m 
a«gfted  far,  but  it  m  neually  caatght  by  the 
1  ef  eD^gling  or  bobbing,  with  night  Ihie^  kc 
eho  expect  much  «port  in  eel-fiehiog  amet  detote 
erteaangi^  and  even  whole  nighla^  to  the  par* 
w^L  The  method  of  niig|iiiig  k  aa  followv:— Take 
ft  owmnwi  needle^  attacfaedla  the  ndddle  by  anwased 
twiae  to  a  peek-thread  lia^  or  a  ftroog  mall  hook 
fiiad  to  thia  kiad  ol  Uae;  j^ioe  a  large  lobwona.  by 
the  l>eftd  end,  on  yoor  naeok  ot  hook,  aad  d»w  hfrn 
mi  to  hia  isiddit;  ftfflw  «iff4hfr  aeadla  to  the  end  of 
a  kog  atlok,  and  guide  Toar  bait  with  It  iato  aay 
«f  the  kBfiiwn  haoBlaof  Iha  fiah,  botweea  mm-boardi, 
or  iota  cblti  of  btiyca  or  holee,  i>**i*H»»g  the  Ifae  ia 
yaar  bokd;  aow  give  the  eel  time  to  gorge  the  belt, 
and  thea  by  a  laarp  twitdi  fix  the  aeedle  acroia  hJe 
thffoftl;  or  the  hook  into  hie  lx)dy;  tiro  him  well,  and 

rir  triumph  is  oertain.  KeU  bite  in  a  Abower  and 
wiodv  gioomy  weather  at  the  lob  aad  garden 
woriBy  deflgned  for  other  fiflh,  partioalaiiy  tnral 
They  are  »  very  greedy  fiah»  and  if  yon  wish  to  angle 
for  them  in  the  ordinary  way  they  will  take  a  Uoi- 
prey,  wa«p  gralML  aunaowi^  kc^  but  peiiiciilariy  the 
fifvt  The  Orujfiui{f  or  Umber  tftawne  in  May,  aad 
it  in  the  best  condition  in  November.  They  wiU 
sacdSy  take  all  the  baita  that  a  troat  doea,  aad 
fimMSt  the  Htme  kind  of  etroams,  but  oecor  in  few 
la  omapadno.  They  muat  be  aagled  for 
Sna  tadikh  ae  they  an  a  wwarirahjy 
Whoa  hooked  they  maal  alio  ba  can- 
tiaady  worked,  oe  the  huld  in  thi^lr  numth  eaaUy 
^vaa  way;  but  they  ^-tll  speedily  return  to  the  bait. 
Tike  Giidgttm  ii  a  fieh  in  lome  t«que«t,  both  for  its 
fiavcNQO'  and  the  sport  it  affords  to  the  inexncrienoc<l 
aagler*  It  is  sHurod  with  almost  any  kind  of  bait 
It  Hiftwna  two  or  three  times  danug  the  Jfoa^  and  is 
fbaa  of  gentle  streams  with  a  gravelly  boltonL  In 
angling  for  godgeon  the  bottom  sbould  be  prevkiaaly 
etzTTed  np^  ae  this  ttniaes  them  from  a  state  of  inao- 
tivity,  and  ooUects  them  in  shoak.  Soom  aq^en 
aae  two  or  thxee  hooka  in  gadgeoa-fishlai^    ▲  float 
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k  alwavt  osed,  bat  the  fish  shoold  aot  be  straok  on 
the  first  motion  of  It,  as  they  are  aooastomed  to 
nibble  the  bait  bcfara  they  swallow  iL  Ilia  lantk 
or  Qf^^twSiimg  sheds  Ita  spawn  In  Anril,  aad  rsmalaa 
la  the  gravel,  whara  they  are  mniaUy  oaaght  with  a 
saudl  red  worm,  ifianoiet  i|iawn  generally  alxint 
oaoe  in  twn  or  Uir»e  yearv,  atiii  awim  tof^tlter  ia 
shoftlH,  in  shallow  waten^  where  tb«y  are  very  free 
aad  bold  ia  bstias.  They  aarvt  m  exoillaat  bafli 
for  pikei  salrwiiL  tnwl^  vhalv  peaiAit  and  bhut  olhv 
fisk  Tbe/W^faavaiyh3dtitfayfch,arfitodt 
eoNmiflnt  aBMNasI  to  Iha  aaglvi  iMy  iBMni 
ahoat  tiw  bsglBBfaig  of  Manh.  In  fldiii^  for  pMh 
wtthanfainoworCniidyiHrthahookihocdd  be  ran 
thioai^  the  badk  fla  of  the  baU^  whldi  muat  hang 
aboat  6  indiai  from  the  grooad.  A  large  oork-float 
ahoold  be  attaohod  to  the  Uoe.  which  shoultl  bs 
leaded  aboat  0  lachee  from  the  hook.  It  laiMl  be 
obeerred  that  they  lavariably  refisM  a  4y,  TbaiShf 
or  /ddfe  Is  a  llah  of  the  greateat  voradty.  1%eir 
tuiiial  tfaae  of  eheddlag  their  ipawa  Is  about  Mhrrh. 
in  e^traaiety  shallow  waten^  The  fiaest  piko  are 
thoee  which  feed  in  olear  rivervi  tboee  of  fens  or 
mmsm  being  of  v«nr  mferior  quality.  They  are  am* 
ally  tysaa  hgrMhnhv  w  Uva  baitiag*  tha  bait  in 
itliTr  rwfi  iirnAlihig  irir  w  imill  fIrihViiTiiii  ■■  ■  trnirt 
or  daon  Tha  wonnar  nalhod  laosifaa  fti  nana  n^om 
tha  bait  bdag  ao  djyed  en  aavaial  hooki  ai  to 
iwvolvt  lapidly  whsn  the  liaa  ii  drawn  qaidUy 
throagh  the  water,  this  havlag  the  sffeet  of  alliaet- 
lag  the  fish.  Mmck  are  frequeatly  taken  with  flies 
aadar  watsr.  They  will  bite  at  a&  the  bs^la  whleh 
are  prsfiared  fior  elttb  or  daoe.  Thev  spawn  b  May, 
aad  tntn  red  whsn  boQed.  In  aaglmg  for  toa^  the 
tackle  must  be  ■Crae;g,  and  tha  float  laisa  aad  well 
leaded.  The  AOeioa  if  one  of  the  pagWs  fiasit 
prises,  affording  esosQsat  sport.  It  Is  ps^y  a  f  nah* 
water  partly  a  salt-walar  flu,  Its  spawn  being  always 
deposited  in  the  frash  watsr.  The  spawafagaaaaoD  Is 
from  the  cod  of  aatoma  to  the  begianlagof  i|iring« 
bat  diflen  mnob  ia  diflarsat  liven^  and  in  aoma  oon- 
tiaues  to  ^  bogtaaiag  of  sanuaer*  Tha  noit  oidl> 
aarr  time  for  spawnla|L  however,  Is  from  tha  adddla 
of  Nofombar  to  tha  following  Janu^.    Thiiiitba 

ftiyij  aooordln^y  a  doaa  tfana  has  besa  fttaflbbtd  by 
hiw,  daHMwUflh  they  are  not  to  be  oaaght  (See 
Salmoh.)  Ilia  length  of  the  rod  for  oatditeg  aaloioa 
shook!  bs  from  aboot  17  to  SO  feet,  which,  however* 
ean  be  regalaled  aooonling  to  the  breadth  aad  gene^ 
ral  sixe  of  the  river  in  which  the  angler  onrvues  his 
operatkms.  The  line  may  bo  oompoeea  either  of 
strocig  silk  or  twisted  hone-hair,  greia  sally  dlminiah- 
ing  towards  the  top,  and  having  a  loop  at  the  end, 
whOe  the  castlng-liae  also  has  a looa  to  fsston  them 
•o  eaeh  oUme:  Let  thlB  last  Una  be  vary  oareftdlv 
twisted  with  the  ftagen,  and  shoitsr  thaa  the  roi^ 
io  thai  Done  of  the  knoti  may  ooma  within  the  top 
ling;  djcteoa  to  twenty  horee-haim  nuqr  be  nsod  in 


iariv  the  diafon<^  and  nuiy-flY.  1 
with  great  saeesia  Iha  arttflelil  ones  should  be 
generally  of  large  dfanansioaa,  aad  of  a  gaudy  and 
glitterlog  ooloor.  Hie  materisls  that  oompneo  them 
are  hairs,  furs,  and  wooli^  of  every  variety  that  can 
be  oollected,  mingled  with  the  tail-featben  of  oocks 
and  game,  and  socttred  together  by  plated  wire  or 
gold  and  silver  thread,  marking  siUc,  shoemaker's 
wax^  bees* -wax,  &c  Their  wings  m^j  be  made  of 
the  feathers  of  domestio  fowli^  or  any  others  of  a 
showy  eoloiir«  Imitate  prinoipaUv  the  natural  fiiee 
reoonuaended;  but  yon  may  saloly  induce  yoor 
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£«icy  raOier  tlum  depart  with  out  a  bite,  for  mtmy 
tmgisn  ftueceed  with  tho  moat  moiiBtrouB  and  capri- 
cious baits  of  thia  kind.  A  raw  cockle  or  muaiiel, 
]^»rawD«,  aod  mitmows  have  ako  beon  recommended 
atr  salmon  baits.  The  mode  of  angling  with  th&Bd  is 
to  drop  tho  lino  into  some  shallow  which  approxi- 
matea  to  tbo  edge  of  a  bole  of  considerable  depth, 
and  in  this  situation  to  suffer  it  to  be  ca^rried  in  bj 
the  current.  Roe  is  a  demlly  bait,  but  is  prohibited 
by  law.  The  noYice  in  angling  wiU  at  firet  experi- 
ence considerable  difficulty  in  throwing  his  line  to 
any  great  extent.  For  this  we  can  give  no  recipe 
but  A  most  in3c;kible  determination  to  succeed,  and 
the  mu«t  consummate  patience  in  disappointment. 
It  should  always  be  thrown  across  the  river,  and  on 
the  off -side  from  the  spat  where  you  expect  the  fish 
to  rise.  When  you  imagine  that  the  salmon  baa 
been  struck  be  cautious  iu  giving  him  time  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  poucb  his  bait,  that  is,  to  swallow 
it  fairly  and  securtily.  After  this  fix  the  hook  firmly 
in  hioD  by  a  gentle  twitcli.  On  the  first  sensatioci  of 
this  pain  the  salmon  will  plunge  and  spring  with 
great  nolonoe,  and  use  ©very  endeavour  of  strength 
and  cunning  to  effect  his  escape.  He  will  then  per* 
bap«  run  away  with  a  considerable  langtb  of  line, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  ffently  relaxed  situation,  so 
that  it  may  always  yield  with  facility  to  bis  ol3«ti- 
II ate  resistance;  nor  can  you  give  liim  too  much  line, 
U  you  do  but  clear  it  of  weeds  and  encumbrances. 
If  be  now  become  sullen  and  lie  quiet  iu  the  water 
rouse  him  gently  by  flinging  in  a  few  stones^  and 
when  he  once  more  commoDces  resistance  do  not  be 
too  eager  in  checking  his  careerj  but  let  bim  gradu- 
ally exhaust  bimself  of  his  strength;  fr^Uow  him  down 
the  stream  or  allow  him  to  cross  it,  while  at  every 
opportunity  you  keep  winding  up  your  line  until  you 
approocb  bim  in  tbii  wemted  state,  and  take  bim 
Boltlj  by  the  gille  out  of  the  water.  Stnjng  fish 
sometlmet  eacftp«,  however,  and  one  was  known  to 
get  off  after  being  played  for  twenty-three  boura  by 
three  different  angkra  in  succession.  The  larger  fish 
are  often  landed  by  means  of  the  landing*uet  or  the 
U(t^  (a  atecl  hook  attached  to  a  wooden  handle),  these 
implements  being  used  by  the  angler's  attendant. 
Trojti  are  oonaidered  as  one  of  the  finest  river  fish 
that  this  country  can  produce.  They  abound  Uk  the 
generality  of  our  atTeams^  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  ore 
usually  angled  for  with  an  artificial  My.  They  are 
very  voracious,  and  by  their  activity  and  ei^emess 
afford  the  finest  sport  to  tho  angler.  In  streams 
that  hjive  been  much  fiahcd  they  lxH:ome  extremely 
w&ry,  and  much  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
angler.  Their  general  time  of  shedding  their  spawn 
is  about  October  or  November;  in  some  rivers,  bow- 
«Ter,  it  is  much  sooner,  In  othera  later,  lliey  are 
often  met  with  in  eddies,  where  they  remain  con- 
oealed  from  observation  behind  a  stone,  or  log,  or  a 
bank  that  projects  into  the  stream;  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Bununer  they  are  frequently  caught  in  a 
mill-toil,  and  sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank 
or  the  roots  of  a  tree.  In  angling  for  trout  there 
are  many  things  worth j  of  particular  observation: 
1st.  'i'hat  the  ^y  on  which  tne  sport  is  tmdertaken 
be  a  little  windy  or  |.arti&ily  overcast,  and  the  south 
wind  is  superior  to  all  others,  if  it  do  not  too  much 
disturb  your  tadtle.  2d.  The  sportsman  should 
remain  as  far  as  possible  from  tho  stream,  fisb  it 
do>%Ti wards,  the  line  never  touching  the  water,  as  the 
agitation  procoe^ling  from  the  fall  might  disturb  the 
fishj  and  preclude  all  possibility  of  capturing  them. 
34  Clear  streams  are  f  junous  lor  sport,  and  in  iisMng 
in  them  a  small  fly  with  slender  wings  must  be 
attached  to  the  hooL  When  the  water  is  thiclq  and 
the  sight  more  im|>erfect  from  this  disadvantage,  a 
Luger  species  of  bait  must  of  neoessitj  be  used. 


4th,  The  line  should,  on  m  ftveng^  ht  dual  M| } 
as  long  na  the  rod,  anlesa  in  cases  of  sastiMLj, 
when  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  trees  excloae  tkt 
probability  of  a  successful  throw,  if  at  any  dittsoot 
5th.  Let  the  fiy  be  made  to  suit  the  seasoa.    JUW 
a  shower,  when  the  water  beoomes  of  a  bruvu  a^ 
pearanoe,  the  most  killing  bait  is  the  oran^  B7;  is 
a  dear  day,  the  light-eokmied  fly;  and  on  a  gtoon? 
day,  in  overshadowed  stre&ms^  a  daiic  fly.   Trootin 
the  commonest  freshwater  fish  in  Britain,  bcJnf  faosd 
everywhere,  and  in  very  small  sttrsama.  TlieyaddMi 
grtjw  larger  than  to  weigh  a  pound  or  two^  ihxn^ 
fish  much  larger  than  this  have  sometimes  been  f<wul 
The  great  lake  trout,  a  ditfeient  spedee  from  Iks 
common  trout,  has  been  known  to  wei^  SO  Ibi.  Will 
proper  tackle  a  persevering  angler  is  almost  eertiia 
to  obtain  specimens  of  this  fish  weigliing  10  to  30  Ua 
in  Loch  Awe,  w^hich  contains  the  largest  trout  is  Ihi 
kingdom.  If  hooked  upon  tackle  of  moderate  string 
they  afford  excellent  sfiort.     Tbe  o>niinAfT  vDe^imi 
of  fishing  for  this  king  of  trouts  is  with  a  porafd 
rod,  from  a  boat  rowing  at  the  rate  of  fmi  I  Is 
4  miles  on  hour;  the  lure,  a  oommon  troml^  f 
3  to  10  inches  in  length,  baited  upon  six  or  < 
salmon  books,  tied  back  to  back  upon  strooig  | 
assisted  by  two  swivels,   and  the  reel^liite  i 
whipcord.   Yet  all  this,  in  tbe  first  impetooiisc 
of  the  fiidi  to  regain  its  liberty,  is  frequency  c$rM' 
away  for  ever  into  the  crystal  depths  of  Loch  ilvtf 

ANGLO'SAXONS,  the  name  used,  with  doobtfd 
propriety,  by  modem  historians  to  include  the  Asgki, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes,  who  settled  in  Britain  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  and  thus  became  tbs 
ancestors  of  the  English  people.  These  tribes  oaat 
frum  Germany,  where  they  inhabited  the  parts  skol 
the  mouths  of  the  £lbe  and  Weser,  and  the  fint  Mjr 
of  tbeoi  who  gained  a  footing  in  this  ooontrj  art  aid 
to  have  landed  in  449,  and  to  have  been  led  by  B«i* 
gist  and  Horsjk  The  Jutes  settled  diiefly  i&  Eot^ 
the  Saxons  in  the  south  and  middle  of  the  ooontij, 
and  the  Angles  in  the  north.  Among  the  vidoos 
Anglo-Saxon  states  that  afterwards  artise  thini 
founded  by  the  Angles  fiivt  gained  the  prepondensca 
and  the  whole  country  came  in  time  to  be  calkd 
after  ibem  £ngla4and,  that  is,  the  land  el  t^ 
Angles.  As  an  r>utllne  of  Anglo-Saxon  histoty  viQ 
be  found  In  the  article  Enolaxd,  we  shall  hero  cm- 
fine  ourselves  to  giving  some  paiticulacs  regardsn; 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  An^o^Saaooa 

Among  them  we  find  tho  Ftngliih  euustitulwi 
already  existing  in  all  its  essentials^  but  itBorigiftiia«l 
to  l>e  attributed  to  Alfred,  as  is  sometimesdoiM^  tfcoifii 
he  restored  it,  and  brought  it  to  a  gteatsr  pikh«f 
completeness.  In  a  rudimentary  form  it  wu  tbi 
common  property  of  the  Germanic  peoples  befrjie  tbs 
emigratioQ  of  tbe  Saxons  and  Angles  from  ihs  Can* 
tineuL  It  developed  itself  more  independently,  hoe^ 
ever,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  amoog  tJb/m 
Teutonic  races  who  came  into  doeer  conneolien  vitk 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  with  the  Kamuhtusr- 
archy.  The  whole  Anglo* Saxon  communitj  wm 
frequently  spoken  of  as  conststing  of  the  €oH4  ssil 
the  ccorUf  or  the  nobleis  and  common  freemen.  Tbs 
former  were  the  men  of  property  and  positiois  aod 
were  themselves  divided  into  Afferent  nukt^  U^ 
latter  were  the  amall  landholden^  haDdieniflmcS| 
&c,  who  generally  placed  themselves  trader  ths  pi» 
tectiGn  of  some  nobleman,  who  was  henoe  tsEW 
their  hlaford  or  lord.  Besides  these  tbert  was  (ks 
class  of  the  serfs  or  slaves  {ihtffKiai)^  who  might  tM 
either  bom  slaves  or  freemen  who  hnd  forfeited  tln^ 
liberty  by  their  crimes,  or  whom  poverty  or  ^ 
fortune  of  war  hoA  brought  into  this  positio&  tVrj 
served  as  agricultural  labourers  00  their  auurtsia' 
eatatea,   and  though  they  were  mere  chaStaJi,  M 
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lliej  farm  the  groundwork  of  our  mother*  tontgue* 
The  ftrticlea^  pronoutia,  conjunertiona,  piepoajtioofl, 
Mudliiiry  vi^rbs,  and  the  numerals  up  to  but  exeiuftWe 
ei  milium^  are  all  Ajiglo-S&xon.  Classing:  the  worda 
by  their  meftningi,  we  find  that  ih&  tuuiiea  of  the 
m^»OA  and  xnembon  oi  the  hody  and  their  finLctionB^ 
■ombIi  ■•  toot,  hand,  tooth,  hair,  *eat,  drmk,  walk,  kcr, 
lfa»  nxmcB  of  common  natural  objecta  and  phtiuaoieoa, 
■un,  moon,  stan,  land,  water,  field,  wood,  tree, 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  rain ;  expressionfi  for  the 
ardina^  kuida  of  feeling  and  aflfection,  for  the  out- 
ward sigiia  of  these,  and  for  the  persona  who  arc  the 
cAiiie«i  and  moat  natural  objects  of  our  attachment, 
■■  luipe,  fear,  hate,  Love,  gkdneaa,  aorrow,  smile, 
teAT,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  wife,  child,  home, 
hearth,  fireside,  &e. :  the  language  of  tJie  ah  op,  the  mar- 
kirt>  the  street,  the  farm:  and  *a  very  large  proportion 
«f  the  language  of  invective,  humour,  satire,  and  collo- 
^Qul  pleasantry,'  is  Anglo-Saxon.  It  moat  also  he 
mnarked  that  though  abstract  words  are  geuenilly 
doived  from  the  Latin,  those  whose  significatioti  is 
ipecific  ars  generally  Anglo-Saxon.  The  general 
term  mofion,  for  instance,  is  Latin,  but  ptyticular 
acts  of  motion,  as  walk,  run,  ride,  crawl,  creep,  fly, 
are  Teutonic;  and  so  with  the  general  word  ci*/oi*r, 
and  red,  white,  blue,  greeu^  the  individual  colours. 
For  the  student  of  Anglo- Saxon  we  may  recommend 
Borworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  j  Rask'i,  Bos- 
worthy  and  Horoh's  Grammars  (the  last,  by  an 
American  professor,  is  the  newest  and  far  the  moat 
■deiitific);  March's  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon;  Yer- 
OfOa'a  Guide  to  Anglo-Saxon;  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon 
&adi!r  in  Prose  and  Verse;  Gnein's  Collection  of 
Aaiflo^SAXon  Poetry,  which,  with  other  important 
works  on  Anglo-Saxon,  is  publujhed  in  Germany;  &c. 
Angit>-Saxon  LiUrtUmt.^The  exiating  remains  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  a  largo  proportion  of  which 
are  still  imprinted,  include  compositiona  in  prose  and 
poetrjf  some  of  which  must  be  referred  to  a  very 
eaiij  period.  There  ore  three  historical  poems,  the 
Gleemjui's  Song,  the  Battle  of  Finsburgb,  and  the 
Tale  of  BeownU,  which,  from  intern^  evidence,  must 
have  been  composed  before  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
emigrated  to  England.  The  Tale  of  Beowulf  con- 
tains  more  than  6000  lines,  and  is  the  longest  and 
£ir  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  lU  hero  is  a 
Danlah  prince,  who  slays  a  fiendish  cannibal,  after 
^loounterfng  supernatural  f>enla,  and  is  at  last  slain 
in  a  contest  with  a  frightful  dragon.  *  It  presents  a 
Mghly  spirited  and  picturesque  aeries  of  semi-romantic 
•oeoea»  curiously  illustrative  of  the  early  Gothic 
aaainffrs  and  supers titions.  It  is  essentially  a  Norse 
fliga,  and  its  scene  appears  to  be  hud  entirely  in 
SGondinavia.'  The  Aiglo- Saxon  poetical  remains 
hare  been  divided  into  the  baUad  epic,  of  whieh 
Bdowulf  is  the  prindpal  example;  the  Bible  epic,  to 
vhi^  belong  the  poems  of  Ciedmon  and  some  others; 
snrkaisiitieal  narratives,  as  Uvea  of  saints  and  vi^rsi- 
fiad  dirociidles;  psalms  and  hymns ;  secular  lyrics;  oUe- 
goelai,  gnomes,  and  riddles,  kc.  The  religious  dass  of 
poeflaa  was  the  largest,  and  of  these  Creiiinon's  are  tho 
most  remarkable.  He  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  aaid  died  about  680.  He  was 
OE^ginaUy  a  poor  ignorant  hind  in  the  service  of  tho 
monki  of  Whitby,  and  bis  poetical  faculties  are  said 
lo  hava  been  roused  in  a  mirocidous  manner  by  a 
drtam.  His  poems  consist  of  looae  versions  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Bible  liistory,  and  in  subject 
and  thought  sometimes  bear  a  far-off  resemblance  to 
Milton's  Poiadlse  Losts.  They  siog  of  the  creation, 
the  teanptation,  the  fall,  the  exodus  of  the  Israeli  tea, 
the  story  of  Daniel,  the  incamntiuu  of  Christ,  the 
rage  and  despair  of  Satan  and  the  devik  in  con^- 
qMBOO,  and  the  harrowing  of  hell,  or  rek'ose  of  the 
flouls  hy  Christ*     It  is  probable  that  the 


lang^iAge  of  the  poems  as  we  posssss  thi.m  baa  let*n 
roodemixed  from  tho  language  of  the  writer.  We 
present  the  reader  with  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Genesis,  as  a  specimen  of  bis  poems  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jM>etry  in  geuenid: — 

*  Nu  tr«  »c(Kitr>n  heriiin  heofom-ie«»  Weard, 
Motodai  iuibt«»  mid  hU  raotJijistlionc, 
wen  Wn1dorfkn]«r,  iwa  ha  wuudr&  g;eli^ttt:i, 
ec«  Drylitenp  ord  OD«teftld«. 
Ho  Kpcftt  gwGoop  eorthon  beannmi 
heofv>ii  to  hroftf,  hAlJg  Scjrppend; 
Um  middangeard,  moncjiiUM  Woant 
ecu  Dr^hton,  wftar  tfode 
Urutn  foIflttiL,  Fros  >alinihtlg.* 

That  is :— *  Now  we  ■hall  G«t  tm}  l«wl  heaTrn-reAliu's  Ward 
(l(ijjirtiiAu),  thn  Cnsator'a  might  aud  Lit  mood  tliougkt,  of 
men  ILia-gloriouft  Father :  liow  ho,  of  wonders  eacJi,  eternal 
LiLiFd,  the  bei^iniiinsectabliAljed.  H^  drat  thaped  foreuth's 
cluUirou  heaven  iii  a  roof,  holy  i^bapor  (CmaUvr),  ihea  mid- 
iwrtb,  m&Dkiud'a  Ward,  eternal  Lord,  afterword  crc»t«d,  for 
men  a  worl(!«  Alsster  almighty.* 

Ehyme  was  little  used  In  Ancrlo-Saxon  poetry, 
alliteration  being  employed  instead,  as  in  the  older 
northern  poetry  g^enerally.  The  nature  of  tho  alH- 
terotton  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract,  in  which 
each  Ena  (or  couplet)  bos  two  or  more  words  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  or  sound.  (See  also  Ai.li- 
TKRATION.)  The  style  of  the  poetry  is  highly  ellip- 
tical, and  it  is  full  of  horsb  inversions  and  obsoure 
metaphors. 

Tho  Anglo-Saxon  prose  remains  consist  of  trans- 
lations of  portlonii  of  the  Bible^  homilies,  philosophical 
writings,  history,  bioj^raphy,  laws,  leases,  charterSi 
popular  treatises  on  science  and  medicine,  jirrommars, 
&c  Many  of  these  were  tronslatioiis  from  the  Latin, 
llie  tisea  to  whiah  pro«e  was  applied  were  generally 
of  a  practical  cost,  and  the  common  language  of  tha 
people  was  used  (as  in  charters  and  leases)  when  in 
other  countries  at  the  same  period  nothing  but  Latin 
would  have  been  employed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sions of  the  Gospelii,  next  to  the  Moeso-Gothic,  are 
the  earliest  scriptural  transktinnFi  In  any  modem 
language.  ITie  I'salms  are  said  ti  have  been  trartB- 
lated  by  Bishop  Ahlheku,  and  also  under  Alfred's 
direction,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  by  Bede,  but 
it  is  not  known  who  were  tho  authors  of  the  extant 
versions.  A  translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  Bible  has  been  published,  and  Is  believed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  .-Elfric,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  clf>se  of  tho  tenth  century,  and 
did  much  to  diifuiio  knowledge  among  his  couHitry'- 
men.  Wo  have  also  a  collection  of  eighty  homilies 
from  his  pen,  several  tbcologiexd  treatises,  a  Latin 
^aramar,  &c.  King  Alfred  was  a  diligent  trans- 
lator of  Latin  works.  He  was  more  than  a  trans- 
lator, however,  as  he  often  adds  to  hiJi  author  possai^ 
of  his  own,  either  containing  valuable  facts  or  apt 
comments  on  his  text.  Wo  have  imder  bis  name 
translations  of  Ba?tbia8  De  C'onsolatioue  Philoso* 
phia,  the  Universal  History  of  Orosius,  Bede's  Ecde- 
siastioal  History,  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  &c.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  his  literary 
works  ore  Ms  account  of  Germany  as  it  existed  at 
his  time,  and  of  the  voyi^fe  of  Wulfstan  and  Ohthere, 
two  north  men,  aU  of  which  are  inserted  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Oroaius.  The  most  valuable  to  ub  of  the 
An  do-Saxon  prose  writings  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
OS  it  ia  called,  a  collection  of  historical  records  mado 
in  differuut  rcHj^ious  houses.  A  chroniclo  was  kept 
at  the  monasteries  in  Alfred  s  time,  and  it  bos  been 
auppoised  that  this  was  done  by  his  direction.  Tho 
C'hrouicle  baa  l»een  ofteu  printed.  Mr,  Tborpe*8 
edition  (18G1)  contains  seven  parallel  texts,  a  trans- 
lation, and  indices.  The  latest  text  comes  down  to 
1154.    A  ocnslderable  body  of  laws  remains,  which 
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ni-buUt  itructarea,  but  were  t^fUm  richly  fumialied 
and  hung  with  fine  tapedtry.  The  dress  of  the  Anglo- 
StLions  was  looao  and  flowiD^,  compoaed  cbietly  of 
linen,  and  often  adorned  with  embroidery.  The 
men  looked  upon  the  hair  ah  one  of  their  chief  oma- 
mentfl,  and  wore  it  long  and  flowing  over  their 
fthonldera.  Both  sexea  were  fond  of  wearing  gold 
and  silver  omamentB. 

Ohristianity  was  introduced  among  the  Anglo- 
SaxoDB  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Angus- 
tine,  who  was  sent  by  Pof>e  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
became  the  first  An^hbkhop  of  Canterbury.  Kent^ 
then  under  King  Ethelred,  was  the  first  place  where 
it  took  root,  and  thenco  it  soon  spread  over  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  must,  of  courao,  be  remembered 
that  the  Britons  and  Scots  had  already  embraced 
Christianity.  The  AnglcnSaiEon  Church  Idti  5  rem  ained 
independent  of  Kome,  notwithatamiing  the  continual 
[  efforts  of  the  jiopea  to  bring  it  under  their  power. 
It  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  this  result  was 
brought  about  by  Dunstan.  Many  An glo- Sa xon  eccle- 
siaatics  were  distinguished  for  learning  and  ability, 
hut  the  Venerable  Bede  htAds  the  tirat  place.  St. 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Christianity  to  the  Germans, 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon.  (See  Sharon  Turner's  History 
fif  the  Anglo-Saxons:  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Promsa 
of  the  English  Commonwealth;  Lappenberg's  £ng- 
land  under  the  ^uglo<Saxon  Kings  ^Thorpes  trans- 
lation); Kemble's  Saxons  in  England;  and  Freeman's 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest) 

Angh'Saxon  Lan/^ua^e.— The  Anglo*Saxon  lan- 
guage, the  parent  of  our  modem  English,  is  a  member 
of  the  Teutonic  class  of  languagea^  and  belongs  to 
the  Low  German,  as  distinguished  from  the  High  Gkr* 
man  and  Scandinavian  branches  of  those  languages^ 
It  was  not  called  Anglo- Saxon  by  those  who  spok« 
lif  but  English  (Entflisc),  and  many  condemn  the 
former  name  as  a  misnomer,  and  teetllng  to  mislead. 
As  it  has  become  so  common,  however,  and  aa  the 
use  of  it  is  attended  with  certain  conveniences,  we 
shall  continue  to  employ  the  term  Anglo-Saxon* 
though  without  oontending  that  it  is  strictly  appro- 
priate. As  one  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  claim  kinship  viith  the  High  German 
and  Scandinavian,  as  well  ^nth  the  di^erent  Low 
German  dialects,  or  thoea  spoken  in  the  plains  of 
North  Germany,  though  it  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  latter*  Besides  the  An^lo*Saxon,  other  L<iw 
German  dialects  formerly  spoken  were  tbo  Moeso- 
Gothic,  as  we  find  it  m  Uliilas's  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  a  dialect  which  has  left  no  lineal  descendants ; 
the  Old  Friesic,  once  spoken  exteuBively  between  the 
months  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  and  now  represented 
by  the  modern  Friesian  and  the  Dutch;  and  the  Old 
Saxon.  To  aO  these  Anglo-Saxon  was  more  or  less 
doeely  allied,  as  English  is  to  their  dcscond.iDts  at  the 
present  day.  To  any  one  who  intends  to  investigate 
the  English  language  scientifically  and  thoroughly j, 
tradng  the  words  and  structure  of  the  language  as 
far  towards  their  origin  as  poasible,  the  study  uf  aU 
tbo  Low  German  tongues  is  of  the  utmcist  importance, 
and  scarcely  less  so  is  that  of  Icelandic  or  Old  Xorse, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.  ¥ew  readere,  proljably,  are 
aware  of  the  striking  resemblance  between  Low 
(German  and  English,  and  to  show  it  we  shall  quote 
some  lines  of  the  f^Lmous  poem  Eeynard  the  Fox, 
tirst  published  in  149S.  The  poem  begins  thus — 
li  thaff  vp  «»m  PwJttle'daffi 
It  chanced  upon  s  Feaiaocist-dsj, 
I>ut  nuLA  dtf  vcifU  unfttde  wag 
That  men  tlia  woods  imd  fields  saw 
Qtoiu  Hdn  mid  l^  un  ffran^  ctr, 
GnwQ  stoud  wlili  lead  and  grsM.  &o. 

Tlie  tribes  that  came  to  Britain  spoke  several  different 
dialects,  and  thuugh  some  of  these  would  no  daubt 


coalesce  in  time,  we  find  in  the  existing  rems  __ 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  three  difierent  dialectt  tt" 
least,  a  northern^  a  middle,  and  a  southira.  Tlk 
northern  and  the  southern  were  the  prindsal  Tt^ 
f rtrmer  was  spoken  in  the  north,  wlwrs  Ina  Aids 
chieBy  settled,  and  where  numben  d£  Biaei  ra» 
wards  estoblished  thexoseh  cs,  and  oanseqnaiti;  k 
shows  a  considerable  intermixture  of  Da&lsli  denstt; 
the  latter  prevailed  in  the  Saxon  settkiii«&ts  el  lit 
south,  and  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Old  Frieac  ad 
Old  Dutch  dialects.  When  the  Kingdom  of  ^wm 
accjuired  political  and  ecclesiastical  Bupremaicy  oiw 
the  others,  early  in  the  ninth  century,  the  disloial 
Wessex  came  into  vogue  as  the  language  of  Utentiin 
aud  of  the  court,  and  so  continued.  The  prindpsl 
Anglo-Saxon  literary  remains  are  in  this  dialKi 
The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  is  the  some  as  tlist  vUdi 
we  still  use,  except  that  it  has  two  f'^dititiwl  httt 
one  answering  to  soft  rA,  as  in  (Ay,  th«  ««te  t»M 
M,  as  ^«»^.  Names  and  adjective*  ttte  MM 
much  as  in  German  or  in  Latin,  thus — ocieiiaaiiv^ 
vm//,  a  wolf;  geaitive,  iruZ/es,  of  a  wolf;  ditiis, 
ic«//e,  to  a  wolf;  accusative  and  vocatifv,  tW/,- 
instni mental  or  ablative^  xcul/f^  with  or  by  a  ireif; 
plural,  nominative,  irulfoM,  wolves;  genitifs^  w^lft; 
dative,  umlfum;  accusative  and  vocstive,  n^fsi; 
instrumental,  taiffum.  The  adjective  hid  diienBt 
forms  for  the  three  genders,  for  the  two  mnabn^ 
and  for  four  cases;  and  so  had  the  artlele  sod  tli 
pronoun.  The  adjective  bad  two  modes  of  dedenno^ 
according  a.i  it  stood  alone  with  a  noun  or  wia  pTK 
ceded  by  the  article  or  a  pronoun  also  agredog  iridh 
the  noun,  \yith  regard  to  the  pranouni^  IIm  boiI 
remarkable  fact  is  that  those  of  the  first  and  siead 
peraon  had  a  dual  number,  'we  two'  or  'oi  tvo' 
and  *yoti  two,*  besides  the  plural  for  more  thaa  tvok 
llie  in&nitive  of  the  irerb  is  in  an,  and  than  ii  s 
genmd  Bimilar  in  its  usage  to  the  Latin  gerund.  H^ 
present  indicative  of  the  verb  tnsian,  to  be^  is  tta 
conjugated: — Singuhir,  1,  eom,  2,  eurf,  S,  *•;  planl^ 
1,  %  and  3,  §yn4  \or  tendon).  The  indicatiTe  piiamt 
of  hifian,  to  love,  is — singidar,  1,  lujigt^  %  i^^ 
3,  lijifath;  plural,  1,  2,  and  3,  li^ck;  JMSI  leM^ 
hffode^  lufodeit^  lufode;  plural,  lufodon.  Tlw  nrt 
bad  four  moods — indicative,  subjunctive,  impm^iv, 
and  infinitive,  but  only  two  teases^  the  pnsot  m 
indeSnite  and  the  past.  Other  tenses  and  tl»  pifliw 
voice  were  formed  by  auxiliary  verbs.  Then  «is  m 
future  tense  at  all,  the  present  being  nasd  nalsii 
mid  whether  the  meaning  was  future  or  iicl  l^i  i^ 
be  gathered  from  the  context. 

Anglo-Saxon  words  terminated  In  •  vowel  m^ 
more  frequently  than  the  modeni  ^ig^f*K  aatd  Hub 
the  language  must  have  been  mueh  more  ioeonsi 
and  full  •  toned,  but  the  oorreet  proouiMJsIko  of 
Anglo-^;ixon  words  la  a  matter  of  some  mesnaiBij* 
The  final  a,  0,  and  u,  which  marked  the  easassf  Ihi 
noun  and  the  conjugations  of  the  verb  in  Anglu-Suno, 
were  afterwards  softened  to  t,  which  was  afterwifdi 
dropped  or  remained  silent,  and  so  the  laofONf* 
gradually  assumed  the  form  used  in  speaking  soJ 
writing  at  the  present  day.  The  lazge  aunbtf  4 
words  of  Latin  origin  that  our  bugtuige  eoBlBS^ 
and  which  were  chiefly  introduced  through  tbs  I^(V^ 
man-French,  does  not  prevent  Fngii«h  ffOO  ImbC 
essentially  a  Teutonic  language.  Ihe  hoQS  t^ 
sinew,  the  frameworic  of  the  langnsge,  so  lo  m^ 
is  Btill  Anglo -Saxoo,  and  a  oonvenatiea  eoosl  bf 
earned  on  and  pages  written  without  hoviiif  teotfli^ 
to  words  of  any  other  origin.  Many  chapteii  of  thr 
New  Testament  do  not  contain  moTv  than  4  ^ 
cent,  of  alien  words,  and  as  a  whole  it  sfsis^ 
pcrhape  6  or  7.  If  we  examine  to  what  d*«* 
belong  the  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  we  d»fl  <• 
how  indispensably  neoeaaary  they  are  to  m^  sn^  ^ 
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mi  Um  groundwork  of  our  motlier- tongue. 
tidoi^  psxnuwim,  oonjunctiotiB,  prepositioiiB, 
f  Tttiiia,  md  the  numerals  up  to  but  excluBke 
ni»  are  all  Anglo- S&xon.  CloAsing  the  wonU 
r  oaeanioga,  we  find  that  the  naaie^  <»f  the 
lad  iiiQSiiben  of  the  body  and  tbelr  f  imctiona^ 
fpofe«  luMid,  tooth,  bAir,  eat,  diink,  walk,  kc.] 
«a  of  OoauDOii  Batural  objects  and  phenomena, 
MtL  itir%  land*  water,  field,  wood,  tree, 
',  U^bMAgj  wind,  rain;  ejEpresuoiiB  for  the 
f  kuidi  of  feeling  and  affecdoa,  for  the  out- 
jm»  d  ibeae,  and  for  the  penons  who  are  the 
and  moat  natural  objeota  of  our  attachment, 
\,  fear,  hate,  love,  gladneas,  sorrow,  Bmilc, 
iher^  laoiher,  diter,  brother,  wife,  child,  home, 
iraide,&c:  the  language  of  the  ahopb  the  mar- 
itrret,  the  farm;  and  'a  very  large  proportion 
Qgiiage  of  invective,  humour,  iatirc,  and  coUo- 
iMMBtty,'  b  Anglo-Saxon.  It  must  also  be 
id  that  thongh  abstract  words  are  generally 

from  the  Latin,  those  whose  signification  is 

are  generally  Anglo-Saxon.  The  general 
otipm^  for  instance,  is  Latin,  biit  partioular 
medooy  as  walk,  mn,  ride,  crawl,  creep,  fly, 
tonic;  and  so  with  the  geneml  word  colour, 
\f  erhiie,  blue,  green,  the  individual  colouia, 

•Cttdent  of  Aiiglo-Saxon  we  may  recommend 
\h^9  Anglo -Saxon  Dictionary ;  Rack's,  Bos- 
^  and  Mardi's  Giainmani  (the  la^t,  by  an 
IB  profemor,  is  the  newest  and  far  the  most 
q)i  March's  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon;  Yer- 
\Mm  to  Anglo-Saxon;  Sweeps  Anglo-Saxon 

in  Prose  icnd  Verse;  Grein's  Collection  of 
iasoo  Poetry,  which,  with  other  important 
B  Al^|)o>Saxon,  is  publi»bed  in  Germany;  Jta 
H&scen  LtUraiure. — The  existing  remains  of 
Saxon  literature,  a  large  proportion  of  which 

aii|>rinted,  include  oorapodtioiii  in  prose  and 

aoine  of  which  must  be  referred  to  a  very 
lliod.  There  are  three  historical  poems,  the 
nCa  &mg;  the  Battle  of  Itnsburgb,  and  the 
ItillWIill,  which,  from  intemat  evidence,  must 
MH  eoinpoied  before  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
ad  te  England.  The  Tale  of  Beownlf  con- 
ore  than  6000  lioea^  and  is  the  longest  and 
most  intdesting  of  the  three.     Its  hero  is  a 

prince,  who  slays  a  fiendish  cannibal,  after 
mag  supernatural  perils,  and  is  at  last  ilaiu 
lleH  with  a  frightful  dragon,  *  It  presents  a 
l^iiled  and  picturesque  series  of  semi-romantic 

eorionaly  dlustratxTe  of  the  eariy  Gothic 
■  and  aopontitionsi.  It  is  essentially  a  Norse 
nd  ita  •oene  appean  to  be  laid  entirely  In 
kavkh*  The  ioiglo- Saxon  poetical  remains 
een  divided  into  the  ballad  epic,  of  which 
f  ia  the  principal  example;  the  Bible  epic,  to 
eloog  the  poems  of  Ciedmon  and  some  otbci^; 
■tical  namtiv^  as  lives  of  saints  sdid  vend- 
Mudes;  psalms  and  hymns;  secular  lyrics;  aUe- 
ptomes,  and  riddles,  fte.  The  religioua  dais  of 
raa  the  largest,  and  of  these  C»dmon*i  are  the 
markableL  He  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of 
anlh  centary,  and  died  about  6S0.  He  was 
}w  apoor  Ignorant  hind  in  the  service  of  the 
of  whitihy,  and  his  pcK^tical  faculties  are  said 
»  liaai  nmaed  in  a  mimculom  manner  by  a 

Sii  poasu  oomiit  of  loose  versions  of  con- 
la  Miiotia  of  the  Bible  faiatoiy,  and  in  subject 
Qgnl  aometiaiei  bear  a  far<oiS  resemblance  to 
I  Paradiae  LoeL  They  sing  of  the  creation, 
iptatirip^  the  fall,  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites, 
rv  of  Daaiel,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the 
i  defiair  of  Satan  and  the  devils  in  conse* 
and  the  harrowing  of  holl^  or  release  of  the 
idaaiila  by  Christ.    It  is  probable  that  the 


langoage  of  the  poems  ae  we  possess  them  has  been 
moiiemized  from  the  language  of  the  writer.  We 
present  the  reader  with  the  opening  lin^  of  the 
Genesis,  as  a  specimen  of  his  poems  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  in  general : — 

•  Nu  we  «c«olon  heHjui  heofonrioM  W«anl, 
Mdtodv  mihtfl  and  fal>  modgethono, 
weim  Wnldorfiietlcr,  iwft  h6  wundn  gebmcs, 
«««  Di7bt«n,  on!  oimtouiUle. 
Bo  (KTBifc  p^aoaop  eortban  beamnm 
h«ofoti  to  brofe,  hollg  8c^pp«nd; 
%hm  midcUniieiaTii,  monc^'iuiM  Woarrl. 
vco  Dz7bt«n,  mfler  Uaodo 
finim  foltbui,  Fren  telxnJbiig.* 

That  u ;— *  Now  «o  i^&ll  (lot  u«)  Uod  Ivmven  Twnlm't  Wwd 
(giuudiAu).  ibe  Creator's  might  tuid  liit  tnooilt bought,  of 
men  tba-glorlou^Fatbcr:  bow  hf,  of  wuaa«is  «ach,  etom&l 
Lord,  the  begjtuiiog  oitabUsbcd.  He  fint  ihrnpcd  fur  earth's 
ohildrui  heaven  ss  m  roof,  holj  Sbaper  <  Creator),  tbeti  luld- 
«&rtb,  msnldnd'B  Ward,  eteniAl  Lord,  nitenmrd  craxtad,  for 
men  a  world,  lfast«r  almightj/ 

Kbyme  was  little  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
alliteration  being  employed  instead,  as  in  the  older 
northern  poetry  generally.  The  nature  of  the  alU- 
teration  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract,  in  which 
each  line  (or  couplet)  has  two  or  more  words  begin* 
ning  with  the  same  letter  or  sound.  (See  also  Ai^i- 
TEftATiox,)  The  style  of  the  poetry  is  highly  ellip- 
tical, and  it  is  full  of  harah  invetalous  and  obscure 
meUiphors. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  proee  remains  consist  of  trans* 
latioQB  of  jKirtion^  of  the  Bible,  homiliefl,  phUoeophioal 
writings,  history,  bio^n^phy,  laws,  leases,  charters^ 
popular  treatises  on  science  and  medicine,  grammars^ 
&c  Many  of  these  were  translations  from  the  Latin, 
llie  uses  to  which  prose  was  applied  were  generally 
of  a  practical  cast,  and  the  common  language  of  the 
people  W'ls  ueed  (as  in  charters  and  lenses)  wht^n  in 
other  countries  at  the  same  pericKl  nothing  but  Latin 
would  have  been  employed.  The  Anglo>Saxon  ver- 
sions of  the  Gofipels,  next  to  the  Moeso-Gothlc,  are 
the  earliest  scriptural  translations  in  any  modem 
laDguage.  The  Pealms  are  said  U\  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  Alilhelm,  and  also  under  Alfred's 
direction^  and  the  lio8[)el  of  St  John  by  Bede,  but 
it  is  not  known  who  were  the  anthors  of  the  extant 
versions.  A  tran^utiou  of  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  Bible  has  been  publiehed,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  ^^Ifric,  who  was  Archbisbop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  cf?ntury,  and 
did  much  to  diifuse  knowledge  amoQn;  his  country- 
men-  We  have  alfio  a  collection  of  eijj-hty  homilies 
from  hitt  |:ien,  several  theological  treatises,  a  Latin 
grammar,  &c.  King  Alfred  was  a  diligent  trans- 
lator of  Latin  works*  He  was  more  than  a  tnyii- 
lator,  however,  as  he  often  adds  to  hit  author  paisageB 
gf  his  own,  either  containing  valuable  facts  or  apt 
comments  on  his  text.  We  have  under  lus  name 
translations  of  Bathius  De  Gonsolatlone  Fhiloeo- 
phiaa,  the  UntversiU  History  of  Orosios,  Bede's  Eccle* 
siastical  Histoty,  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  &c.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  his  literary 
works  are  his  account  of  Germany  aa  it  existed  at 
hia  time,  and  of  the  voyage  of  Wtdfstan  and  Ohthere, 
two  northmen,  all  of  which  are  inserted  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Oror^iua,  The  most  valuable  to  us  of  tha 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  writings  is  the  Saxon  Chnmicle, 
as  it  is  colled,  a  collection  of  historical  rseofds  moda 
in  different  religious  houses.  A  chronicle  was  k«p( 
al  the  monasteries  in  Alfred's  tim^,  and  it  has  bain 
supposed  that  this  was  done  by  hia  direction.  Tha 
('bruuicle  has  been  often  printed.  Air.  Thorpe'a 
edition  (18(il)  contains  seven  i»arallol  texts,  a  trans* 
latiiiU,  and  indtoesw  The  latest  text  eotnea  down  la 
U&4.    A  coDsidenhla  body  of  laws  nmiliii^  whkb 
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have  b«?en  often  printecl.  The  editiumi  of  Thorpe 
(two  vols,)  and  of  Schmid  (Leipzig,  1858,  with  L,n.Un 
and  German  tranalsitiori,  tiutea,  and  a  g'lcMwary)  are 
the  best,  A  Urge  collection  of  chartera,  leaiteB,  ©ocle- 
BiMtlc&l  coit^tttutions,  wills,  &:a,  is  cr^ritaiaed  in 
Keinble's  Index  Diplomaticua  yEvi  SaxouicL 

ANGOLA,  21  country  ai  Western  Africa,  south  of 
Contjo,  lying  between  8*  20'  and  U"  20'  r.  lat.,  one  of 
the  PortugueAe  possttssioas.  It  ie  flat  and  ateiile  on 
the  coast,  but  becomes  somewhat  mountainous  in  the 
interior;  ia  watered  by  Beveral  etreams,  of  which  the 
'  Toanza,  Ben  go,  and  r>anda  htg  the  largest,  and  baa  a 
climate  in  whicli  the  excesaive  heat  is  ipr'^atly  tem- 
pered by  the  trade-winda.  The  interior,  in  which 
iruots  of  auiadng  fertility  occur,  productis  abundance 
of  rice,  millet,  sugar-canes,  yams,  &c.,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  tropical  fruit.  T\w  animals  include, 
in  aildition  to  large  herds  of  wild  cattle,  lioua,  tigers, 
elephants,  hippopotami*  and  many  venomous  serpents. 
The  ]]rincipal  Umn  m  the  seaport  of  St.  Paul  de 
Loando,  which  was  long  the  great  Portu^ieso  slave- 
mart.  The  Porta jruese  have  planted  a  few  forts  in 
the  interior,  but  have  done  httle  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  or  improve  the  condition  of 
ila  inhabitanta.  Despite  the  fertile  character  of  the 
territory,  therefore,  it  is  far  from  t>eing  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.     Pop.  600,000. 

ANGOKA,  or  Engoub  (the  aneient  Anc}/ra),  a 
town  of  AHiatic  Turkey,  215  miles  E.s.a.  of  Conatanti* 
Dople.  It  is  surrounded  with  ruinous  waMs,  and  con- 
tains an  old  dilapidated  caatle.  There  are  considerable 
remaina  of  Byzantine  architecture  belonging  to  the 
I  micient  city,  and  a  few  relics  of  earlier  times,  both 
Greek  and  Roman.  Among  the  latter  are  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Monunientuui  Ancyranum,  raised  in  hon- 
our of  the  Emperor  Aiigttfltus,  who  much  embellished 
the  ancient  city.  Angora  ia  celebrated  for  the  long- 
Laired  goats  bred  in  its  vicinity,  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  cfiamal  goat,  meaning  'silky  or  soft/  hence  ram- 
ki,  the  name  of  a  fabric  extensively  manufactured 
from  the  hair  here»  The  hair  is  aliout  8  inches  long, 
and  is  shom  twice  a  year.  All  the  anlmab  of  this 
region  are  long  haired^  especially  the  dogs,  cats,  and 
rabbits;  and  it  ia  said  that  all  degenerate  and  lose 
this  peculiarity  when  removed  to  a  distance,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  goats  which 
have  been  intrcxluccd  into  the  Cape  Coloay.  This 
hair  forms  an  important  export;  other  exports  being 
goats'  skins,  dye-stuffs,  principally  madder,  and  yellow 
berries;  mas^c,  tragacanth,  and  other  gums;  also 
honey  and  wax*  British  manufactures  are  imported 
to  some  extent.     Estimated  pop.  3r^,000. 

ANGORA'GOAT.    See  Goat. 

ANGOSTURA,  or  Ciudad  Bolivar,  a  city  of 
Venezuela,  caf>Jtal  of  the  province  of  Guaya&%  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  at  a  narrow  pass  or 
strait  (Angostura),  i^bnut  '2^0  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  m  ell  paved,  and  the  houses  in 
general  good,  being  built  for  the  moat  part  of  stone, 
with  terraces  on  the  tops.  There  is  here  a  coEege,  an 
hoa[>ital,  and  a  handsome  cathedral  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Orinoco,  Aptire^  Bio  Kegro, 
etc.,  and  of  the  provinoe.  Angostura  exports  cold, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  cattle,  jerited  beef, 
bitters,  4c.  The  exjKjrta  to  Great  Britain  consist 
chiefly  of  gold,  cotton,  and  bitters,  sent  vi4  Trinidad 
and  New  York.  British  manufactured  goods,  wines, 
flour,  cheese,  &c.,  are  imported;  and  the  trade,  whic  b 
had  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the  re%  ola- 
tionary  troubles,  has  recently  shown  signs  of  impru Ye- 
meni The  climate  is  warm  and  tolerably  health  v. 
Pop,  8500, 

AXGOSTURA  BARK,  the  aromatic  bitter  mcdi- 
einal  bark^  obtidneil  chiefly  from  Oalipca  ojkinalis, 
a  tree  of  10  to  20  feet  high,  which  u  found  growing 


on  the  mountains  of  Colombia  aad  elaewbere  in  tin 
northern  regions  of  South  America,  Aeciifdijig  ta 
I>r.  Hancock,  the  bark  is  one  of  the  loort  Tsiuible 
tonics  and  febrifuges  which  we  possess,  beuigsdspl(4 
to  the  worst  and  moat  malignant  bilious  ftven;  me 
the  fevers  in  which  chinchona  is  chiefly  sdmisttttit^ 
are  merely  intenniltents,  genersdly  misttendtd  with 
danger.  It  is  probable  that  Galipea  cuipsri^,  •flat- 
times  called  Bonpfandia  iri/oliaJtn^  also  fumiib^  » 
kind  of  Angostura  bark.  On  the  Continent  thii 
bark  \a  often  adulterated,  indeed  sometinies  eotinlf 
replaced  by  the  poisonous  bark  of  StrtffknM  A*s* 
Vomica,  for  which  reason  its  u»e  as  a  medidnt  )m 
in  some  coimtriea  been  probibited. 

AXGOUI.KME,  a  city  of  France,  caiatal  of  ti* 
department  of  Charente,  and  forroerly  of  the  pro- 
vince uf  Angoumnis,  *»n  the  left  bank  of  the  Cbamtt^ 
60  miles  N.N.K.  of  Bordeaux.  It  stands  on  the  nm- 
mit  of  an  isolated  rocky  hill,  at  the  foot  of  whic^  k 
the  suburb  Hooimeau,  through  which  l»a»e«  the  nil- 
way  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  The  old  part  of  tk 
town  is  ill  btiilt,  and  the  streeU  are  nanov  lad 
crooke<l;  but  in  the  new  quarter  the  houses,  of  viiile 
stone,  ore  well  constructed,  and  the  streets  stnigfat 
and  spacious.  In  the  market  place,  io  the  oentiv  «f 
the  town,  sUuds  the  old  castle,  once  the  reudsnee  of 
the  ancient  counts  of  Angouleme;  but  what  ffmaai 
of  it  is  now  converted  into  a  prison.  The  cfctbednJ 
is  a  curious  old  building,  restored  in  1120.  Aflgvo- 
leme  possesses  a  lyceum,  several  secondsvy  idiooJi;, 
two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  &c.;  besides  a  puhbc 
library,  with  IG.OOO  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  &ito- 
ral  history.  The  staple  manufacture  is  papec^  m^W 
iu  numerous  mills  in  the  neighbouring  vaUeya  Tbett 
are  also  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  Uiiesi,aad 
earthenware;  brandy  distilleries,  sugar- worfak  tsa- 
neries,  tile-works,  and  iron*forgesv  A  oomadcnltli 
trade  ia  carried  on.     Pop.  24,478. 

ANGIiA,  a  seaport  on  the  south  side  of  Teraein^ 
one  of  the  Azores,  capital  of  the  island  and  of  one  li 
the  three  civil  diutricts  into  which  the  group  h 
divided.  The  town  is  finely  situated  and  well  bidlk 
and  hsA  a  cathednd,  four  monasteries,  and  ai  mmf 
nunneries.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  eastis  uA 
deep  ditch.  King  Alphonoo  VL  was  impriaiVMi  n 
this  castle  by  his'  brother,  Peter  II,,  in  146a.  Tfai 
town  derives  its  name  from  antp-a,  a  onek,faiJ*«r 
station  for  shipping,  this  bay  being  the  only  wcTt- 
nient  harbour  in  all  the  Asorea.  It  is  the  tfMmm 
of  the  governor -general  of  the  whole  groua  soil  tb 
English,  French,  and  Dutdi  have  oodsoIs  nd^ 
here.     Pop.  11,28L 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snakb  Islaitd,  one  of  th©,l^'<rt 
Indies,  175  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  It  ii  ibnut 
20  miles  long  jmd  6  broad,  but  is  so  low  sod  i^ 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  ffieater  distamis  tUi 
10  or  12  miles,  llie  soil  is  oadeaDeoua  and  nalv«7 
productive,  A  little  sugar,  cotton,  tobaooo,  MiiwiiiM 
are  grown.  There  is  a  salino  lake  in  the  teBb% 
which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  salt.  The  (wpnl*' 
tion  is  a  little  over  300O,  It  was  settled  in  I66>hf 
the  English,  and  is  a  British  possession. 

ANHALT,  a  duchy  of  North  Gannaay,  kmd 
by  the  united  duchies  of  Anhalt-Bemhnrg*  AJtbsjl^  ^ 
Kothen,  and  Anhslt-Dossao.  It  lies  panty  is  t*^' 
plains  of  the  Middle  Elbei,  and  partly  in  the  nl^tf 
and  uplands  of  the  Lower  Harz,  and  ia  almoctt  anti 
surrounded  by  Prussian  Saxony,  a  small  iKJiliv* ' 
its  western  frontier  being  touched  by  Brunswickt  am 
a  larger  portion  of  the  north-east  being  hoaa^  ^ 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenbtu^;  area  ^ 
square  miles.  The  soE  throughout  is  fertili  i*^ 
well  cultivated.  All  sorts  of  grain,  wheat  apcdiQfi 
are  gro^Htk  In  ahimdance;  abo  flax,  raps^  |mIiM 
tobacco,  and  hops.     Some  madder  is  also  pcedi^ 
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»  Mid  10  the  ratle^r  of  tbd  Sftale 
\  li  onltiTstecL     The  JnhAbitantB  are  prtnui- 
I  in  ftgriculttiral  pursmts,  though  there 
I  worlu  and  mjuaufactures  of  woollens, 
,  kc    The  dukes  of  Anh&lt  trace  thtJir 
^B«iiard<1170-12ia),*OTi  of  Albert  the  Bear. 
e  of  tinie  the  fainilj  split  up  into  numerotit 
,  and  at  the  estahlishiDent  of  the  Germ&me 
in  1815  the   territory  was  held  by 
iilakea  ^Anhali-Kiitheo,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  and 
'    ^  i),  each  with  soverei^  power  in  his 

and  a  eeparate  vote  in  the  general 
r  of  the  ConfederatioiL  In  1847,  however, 
^Kfitlien  line  beoamo  extinct,  and  in  IS 63 
dt-BerDhnrf  family  died  out,  leaving  the 
» of  Anhalt' Dessau  sole  heir  to  the  three  dacbten, 
tiifcod  princifiality  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
empire,  and  has  one  vote  in  the  Bundes- 
1  two  in  the  I\eii;b»ta^.  The  eBtiranted  rev- 
ritpciidttun;  in  the  budget  of  18S1-2  were 
1  at  £S2^},405  ;  and  the  public  d«bt  on 
itil  Jan  ,  1S79,  was  £372,27U.  Pop,  io  ISSO, 
ri7,  almost  all  Protestants.  The  chief  towns 
L>Man,  Bymlmrg^  Kothen,  and  Zerbst. 

>RlTE,  anhydrous  sulphate  of   catdnin^ 
\  the  salt' mines  of  Austria  and  Sakburg.  and 
» io  the  Harz  Moan  tains  near  Oaterode. 
Dtt  Mveral  varieties  of  structure  and  colour. 
I  Tiilpimt«  of  Italy  ts  the  only  variety  of  anhydrite 
*  in  the  arts.     This  mineral  possesses  a  granular 
lembling  a  coarse-grained  marble.     Its 
r  is  grayiiih-white,  intermlDgled  with  blue.     It 
i  Mid  polished  for  various  omamentaJ  purpOBea^ 
(  of  marmo  btirdvflio  di  Btrynmo. 
fB    (CfHrN),    a  substance    which   has 
become  of  great  importance,  as  fumiBhing 
er  of  brilli^int  and  dur^ilile  dyes.     It  is  found 
U  quantities  in  coal-tar^  but  the  aniline  of 
^  isobtained  from  benzole  or  benzene,  another 
'\y  or  sixty  products  of  coal-tar,  dincovered 
ay  in  1825^  and  oonuatlng  of  hydrogen  and 
^(CtJEL).     Beneole,  when  acted  on  by  nitric 
duces  nitro'beozole  (CaH}NO«);   and   tbia 
,  when  treated  with  nascent  hydro- 

lly  produced  by  the  action  nf  acetic  acid 

hnoQ-filiDgs  or  scraps,  produces  aniline,  thus — 

4,N  Oa  +  H4  -  C\H*N  Hj  ^  H3O.     Aniline  i«  a 

I  oilj  JJouid,  somewhat  heavier  thau  water, 

:  ▼uums  smell,  and  «  burning  toiitc;  it 

\m  lempmltire  of  859'6',  and  forms  crystal- 

with  most  of  the  acida.     Its 

I  dsriTed  from  aniZ,  an  old  name  for  indigo^ 

»  dry  difitillation  of  which  lubstooce  it  was 

"  by  the  chemist  Unverdorben  in  1826, 

I  tlieo  called  it  ctyttattin.     When  acted  on 

adid,  bi^iromate  of  pota<Mium,  Htannic 

J  l^c,  aniline  prodnoi^  a  great  vaiiety  of  com' 

.  tnaoy  (»f  which  are  possessed  of  very  beau- 

Dum,  and  are  known  by  the  names  of  aniltne 

[ftatlioe  green,  roseine,  violine,  bleu  de  Paris, 

,  k^     l*ke  facility  with  which  some  of  these 

Tinay  be  c^mverted  into  others  again  is  truly 

'»tei     Aniline  red,  for  instance,  turns  itself 

et,  tdue^  yellow,  brown,  or  groen,  at  the  will 

■  r,  and  acc<>rtling  to  the  method  of  treat* 

I  miaimfacture  of  these  ajuline  or  ooal-tar 

I  a  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  in  1356 

Hr.  Perkin  of  London,  who  then  took  out  a 

for  the  making  of  aniline  purple  or  mauve. 

I  ookivir,  next  to  aniline  black,  is  one  of  the  be#t 

[the  f'*'^?^'"  'V*'^  for  resisting  the  action  of  the 

G  London  Exhibition  of  1862  Mr. 

j  a  solid  cylinder  of  this  dye,  valued 

\  £MfHk     It    rt»quire<l   for  its   production  the   tar 

I  from  2U00  tons  of  coal,  and  contained  enough 


colouring  mutter  for  800  miles  of  bUU,  Since  1856 
many  new  colouri  have  begun  to  be  regularly  mmle^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  theee  coal-tar  dyea  has  ranched 
L-trffe  dimensions  both  in  this  country  and  in  Franco 
aud  (xennanv. 

ANlilAL,  AKTifAT*  LiFiL  Life,  in  the  earlier 
I>eriodfl  of  natural  history,  was  attributed  almost 
exdusively  to  animals.  With  the  progress  of 
afiencc,  however,  it  was  extended  to  plaiit*;  and 
mciu,  tiioiigh  justly  negartled  as  belonging  to  a 
higher  order  of  being  in  respect  of  his  iuteilectua], 
moral,  and  immortnl  natrire,  h  tii  natnrtil  hiatory, 
which  conftnea  its  inquiries  to  bin  materia!  organiza- 
tion* considered  merely  as  the  most  perfect  of  all 
animals,  intimately  connected  with  them  by  a  long 
chain  of  bting,  ascending  by  abnoat  imperceptible 
gnubitiona  from  the  lowest  and  mtT«t  imperfect 
manifei<tfttion9  of  animal  life.  In  their  lowest  mani- 
featatioDii,  the  vf^getalde  and  aniin;d  kingdoms  are 
brought  into  such  imniediate  contact  that  it  becomea 
almost  impossible  to  asjtign  them  precise  limits,  and 
to  say  with  certainty  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.  In  ciztnaocjuence  of  this  the  proper  place  of 
certain  organisms  remain.^  undecided^  iind  the  difficulty 
of  defining  animal  life  i^  greatly  increasetL  What  is 
animal  life f  What  conalitntes  an  animal?  Linnteus 
defines  the  relations  of  tlie  three  kingtb>ma  of  nature 
by  ftaying  that  -minerals  grow,  plants  live  and  grow, 
and  Animals  live  and  grow  and  feel.*  Animals  are 
indeed  endowed  with  sensation;  but  are  all  sensitive 
without  exception  T  and  do  not  some  plants  poesess 
this  facility !  I^ocomotion  and  sensatiou  are  not  more 
certain  characteristics  of  animals  than  Hfo  or  irrita- 
bility, for  many  aniniak  are  destitute  of  motor 
powcrsj  and  vegetate  like  plants.  Neither  are  the 
cheinlc&l  charactera  of  animal  substances  more  dia^ 
tinot.  Animals  are  chiefly  comt>oaed  of  nitrogen, 
and  vegetablee  of  carbon;  but  among  the  latter  some 
are,  like  the  former,  composed  principally  of  nitrogen. 
In  some  animals,  moreover,  substances  almost  exclu- 
sively ct>ntined  to  plants  are  found.  Thus  the  out^-r 
wall  of  Sea- squirts  (which  see)  contains  c€lltih,v\ 
a  Bubetance  largely  foimil  in  plant-tfasutrs,  whilr^t 
rlilorophyflf  the  colouring-matter  of  plants,  occurs  in 
Hydra  and  miany  other  lower  animais.  From  what* 
ever  point  of  view  we  consider  these  two  kingdoms 
of  nature  we  liiid  them  blended  in  so  many  ways^ 
and  eeparated  from  each  other  by  such  impercep- 
tible gradations,  that  it  is  impossible  t^j  draw  a  line 
at  which  we  can  atiirm  that  animal  life  ends  and  the 
vegetable  begins.  There  are  indeed  certain  organisms 
of  lower  grade  (aeo  Pbotoxoa)  the  exact  nature  of 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  determine.  We 
cannot  therefore  give  a  rigorous  definition  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  we  may  point  out  certain  general 
characteristics  which  clearly  dbtinguiBb  ilus  from 
the  other  kingdoms  of  nature.  There  are  two  kindfi 
of  motion  iu  animals,  one  of  which  is  vohinUry  and 
the  other  mechanical  The  latter  is  involuntary, 
and  belongs  to  the  vegetative  life  of  the  animal. 
By  this  the  vitcd  actions  are  carried  on  independently 
of  volition.  By  this  the  heart  beats,  the  bli>(:»d  oiron* 
lates,  and  the  food  is  aasimilate<l  The  former  is  \  ohm* 
tary,  and  is  peculiar  to  animal  life;  It  cannot  *i\ut 
without  a  nervous  ayatem,  or  aomething  equix  ak*nt, 
by  which  the  animal  peroeivea  and  wills.  However 
feeble  the  manifestations  of  thia  will  may  be,  it 
nevertheless  exists  in  proj>ortion  to  the  »implicity  or 
complexity  of  tb^  organization  of  the  creature  which 
perceives  and  wills.  ThuA  the  librio  Mid  the  moiMjf, 
although  apparently  destitute  of  viscera,  organs,  and 
locomotive  apparatus  when  they  avoid  or  punnie 
surrounding  objects,  act  in  virtue  of  the  impulses 
which  guide  and  direct  the  Ufe  of  higher  organisms. 
One  MUM  la  tttflicient  to  produce  voluntary  motiojv 
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and  tberefope  to  confftitate  aDiixiftl  Hfc;  the  vibt^ 
j^d  tbe  Tnoiiaa  have  at  leaat  one  sense  aniUogotas  to 
tut  of  touch.  This  kind  of  triotinn  may  exiat  without 
ntnotinn,  as  in  the  oyster.  Iliere  ia  no  one  organ 
which  characterizes  the  animal  kingdom;  and  there 
is  DO  single  organ  or  tissue  which  is  found  in  all 
oaimaU  if  we  exoept  the  primitive  protoplaam  (which 
see)  which  is  onmmon  to  all  living  forais.  Tbe  bead, 
the  stomach,  the  B^rstem  of  drculation — in  a  word, 
aU  tho  {implicated  apparatus  of  higher  animils 
diaappcan  in  other  classes  or  undergoes  a  thousand 
various  com!)! nations  of  f^^jrra  and  proportion.  Tho 
organ  of  which  the  ilighteat  injury  in  one  animal 
protlucea  instant  death  may  ha  wounded  or  even 
extracted  from  anothf  r  without  fatal  consequences; 
whilst  some  are  killed  hy  the  torn  uf  some  parts  of 
the  body,  others,  such  as  Hydra,  may  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  each  frai^cnt  becomes  a  perfect  animal. 
The  distinctive  points  between  animals  and  plants 
which  are  miMt  to  be  relied  on  are  those  derived 
from  tbe  vatufe  aitd  mode  of  aatimilaiion  of  thefoocL 
Plants  fc-ed  <»n  inorganic  fnatUrs,  oonsistini;  of  water, 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  mineral  matters.  They 
can  only  take  in  ftKnl  which  is  presented  to  them  in 
a  iifiuid  or  rjaicouji  state,  llio  exceptions  to  these 
rules  are  found  chiefly  in  the  case  of  plants  wliich 
live  paraitUiraHtf  on  other  plants  or  on  animals,  in 
which  cases  tbe  plant  may  be  said  to  feed  on  organic 
matters,  represented  by  tbe  jiuoes  of  their  hosts. 
Aiumal^,  on  the  contrary,  require  orffani:ed  matters 
for  food.  They  feed  either  upon  plants  or  upon 
other  animals.  But  oven  carnivorous  animaL)  can 
be  shown  to  be  dependent  u[hon  plants  for  subsist* 
enoe;  since  tho  animals  upon  which  Gamivora  prey 
are  in  their  turn  supported  by  plants.  When  the 
Hon  devours  an  antelope  he  is  thus  merely  eating 
plant -materials  which  by  the  antelope  have  been 
elaborated  int^j  animal  tissues.  The  annihilation  of 
pliuit:j  wuidd  in  fact  mean  the  extinction  of  animal 
life. 

Animals,  further,  can  subsist  on  »olid  food  in  addi- 
tion to  liquids  and  gases;  but  many  animals  (such 
as  the  Tapeworms)  live  by  the  mere  ImbiLitlon  of 
fluids  which  are  absorbed  by  their  tissues,  such  forms 
possessing  no  distinct  digestive  system.  Animals 
require  a  due  supply  of  oxtffftn  gas  for  their  susten- 
ance, thiH  gas  being  used  in  respiration.  Plants, 
on  tho  contrary,  require  rarkmic  acid.  Only  plants 
which  develop  chlorophyll  or  green  colouring-matter 
can,  however,  inhale  carbonic  add;  plants  without 
chlorophyll  inhaling  oxygen,  and  thus  resembling 
aniraak.  The  anim,-^!  exhales  or  gives  out  carbonic 
acid  03  the  part  result  of  its  tissue-waste,  whilst  the 
plant  taking  in  this  gas  is  enabled  to  decompnae  it 
into  its  constituent  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  phiut 
retains  the  former  for  the  uses  of  its  eoonomy^  and 
liberates  the  oxygen^  which  is  thus  restored  to  tho 
atmosphere  for  the  use  of  the  animaL  The  plant 
from  its  inorganic  food  builds  up  &  living  plant,  or 
transubstantiates  inorganic  into  organised  materiaL 
Tbe  animal  does  not  possess  this  jwwer,  but  breaks 
down  its  food  and  tissues  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
ammonia,  and  urea,  which  substances  form  the  food 
of  plants.  ^  Animals  receive  their  food  into  the  inte- 
rior of  their  liodiesv  and  assimilation  takes  place  in 
their  internal  surfaces.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
receive  their  food  into  their  external  surfaces,  and 
assimilation  is  effected  in  the  external  parts,  aa  are 
exemplified  in  the  leaf -surf  aces  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight, 

Tbe  foregoing  nre  the  chief  pivints  tipon  which 
biologists  rely  for  the  distinctiou  of  animals  from 
plants.  But  the  structural  and  pbysitdogical  identity 
of  the  two  series  becomes  very  close  if  we  trace 
animal  and  plani  life  to  their  lowest  grades^  and 


when  it  is  diacovered  that  the  iimmm  of  baft  a 

formed  primarily  from  a  hnmogeneow  fr^| 
(which  see).  The  relations  of  the  cnimal  and  [ 
worlds  as  at  present  deiined  by  scienctt  may  bal ) 
expressed  by  drawing  two  circles  so  ekie  to  « 
^other  that  at  one  point  In  their  drcoinfereom  t 
shall  actually  merge  the  one  into  tbe  oUmik 
point  of  union,  if  we  term  one  circle  the  « 
world  and  the  other  the  plant  creation,  w^  itfRSOil* 
the  common  ground  in  wbi(^  the  Protoxoa  ur  lovvi 
animals,  and  Protopbyta,  or  lowest  planta,  meet.  Ilk 
point  constitutes  what  has  well  been  termed  t  *  bsS' 
logical  No-man's  Land/  where  tbe  charactexa,  n^fk 
are  so  clear  and  distinct  when  applwd  to  the  se|Nfa' 
tlon  of  the  higher  animala  and  phmti^  merge  ills  i 
confusing  identity. 

ANmAL  CHEMISTRY.     The  departawiil  of 
organic  chemistry,  or  that  investigating  the  oam^* 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  animals  mad  plants,  has  oj  liti 
years  been  successfully  cultivated*  with  the  resitlt  oi 
revealing  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  eUflMh 
tary  substances  iu  the  fluids  and  solids  of  lifiR| 
bodies.    Taking  the  human  body  as  the  moat  Oflai|ilici 
of  living  orgtuusmt^,  wc  iind  repreeeiited  thereia  Urn 
four  elements,   which  are  sometimes  dasSi 
named  ot'fjanic  tUtnatti,  and  which  axe  £n< 
found  in  living  bodies^    These  are  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.    To  these  '  es^ntial 
may  be  added,  as  frequent  constituents  of  the 
aulph^ir,  phosphorus,  lime,  sodiunOf  potaMium,  cIMi^ 
and  iron.     The  four  organic  elements  art  fboaA  is 
ail  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.    Sulphur  oean 
in  albnminons  fluids,  in  blood,  and  in  many  of  tls 
secretions.    Phos}^htirus  is  also  oommon^  betn^  iofmA 
in  nerves,  in  tbe  teeth,  and   in  fluids,     Lldonsc 
occurs  almost  universally  throughout  thebcdy;  Bbt 
is  found  in  bone,  in  the  teeth^  and  in  the  seaefiaes; 
iron  occurs  in  the  blood,  in  urine,  and  in  bikr  tat 
Eodium,  like  chlorine,  is  of  Almoit  univeisl  ocev 
rence.     Peta^um  occurs  in  mtisdes^  in  Derrsi^  nd 
in  tbe  bloiid-corpuscles.    Minute  quantities  of  OOlipir, 
silicon,  manganese,  leaii,  and  lithium  are  also  nw 
in  the  human  body.     The  compounds  fanned  iatls 
human  organism  are  divisible  into  tbe  or|{siik  laid 
inorganic.    The  most  frequent  of  tbe  latter  is  wtktf 
of  which  two- thirds  (by  weight)  of  the  body  Hf 
composed.       Tlie  chief   inorganic  ad^ls  ars  hj^ 
chloric,    sulphuric,    hydrofluoric,   and    silicif,  tilde 
acids  being  combined  with  such  base^  s«  sodm  ^fo^ 
sium,  lime^  magnesia,  &c.    The  principal  talu  tmai 
in  the  body  are  chlorides  of  sodium,  potsi^  ssJ 
ammonium;  phosphates  of  soda,  Ume^  potest flig*' 
neaium ;   and  sulphates  of  sodium  and  poftssrfniw 
Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt^  exists  ia  tbi 
htimau  body  to  the  amoant  of  about  6  at,   fji 
organic  compounds  may,  like  the  foodt  fi 
they  are  formed,  be  divided  into  the  nitr  _ 
non-nitrogenoujB.      Of  the  former  variety  the 
representatives  are  albumen  (found  in  blood,  IriaA 
and  chyle),  casein  (found  in  milk),  myosin  (io  ni»M'^ 
these  being  named  albumin atea.    Allied  to  th^  1****^ 
are  tbe  albuminoids,  such  as  gelatin  tobtainwi  b^ 
bone),  cbonflrin  (from  cartilage^,  and  elarfia  ir 
ela^c  tiasue).      I'be   derivatives   of  albumes 
represented  by  urea  and  uric  acid,  obtsined 
tho  urine;  leucin^  cystin,  taurin,  ^c,  foun^i  it 
creatin,  obtained   from  muscle;   and  oerehro  ii" 
lecithin,  from  nerves.      The  non-nitrogent)Ui  a*"* 
pounds  are  represented  (n)  by  organic  ad<k  ««*>** 
formic,  acetic^  butyric^  stearic,  lactic^  oxalic  ^ 
chiic,  and  oleic  acids ;    (b)  by  animal  starcli*  *■" 
sugars;  animal  starch  or  (ihfcogrn  resembliag^  «§^ 
table  starch  in  its  composition,  and  being  fouwl  *" 
the  liver  and  placenta,  whilst  the  sugars  sf«  rn^ 
sen  ted  by  glucoeo,   or  grapo-augmr,  fcnznd  fii  **• 
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digestive  vyptem,  an.l  Lictase,  or  tiisrar  of  milk;  " 
{c)  by  fats  ami  oils,  iudu'lini;  stearin.  palmatiD,  aii'I 
okin,  f'iund  in  fatty  tiiMue;  anil  id)  Ivy  aUitliolt,  nf 
vfaich  gTivjp  txvo  comitOTinds  are  fiiuml  in  tlie  ]t»\y, 
Hbtae  Xmln::  cLi^o^terin,  found  in  the  bile,  antl  ^ly- 
eeria,  found  in  fat#. 

Hie  chemical  actions  to  wliii-li  the  Iwtly  \i  nlijort 
compriM*  oxidati  'Ufi  (uxeni].litieil  by  the  fitnnatinn  *>{ 
mca,  wat^r,  and  carbonic  aciil  fmni  albumin* •> id 
■uttorai,  the  OAy:;en  Wini;  intiXNlwe^l  intt>  the  bli^»-l 
in iwpirati'in.  ( 'hr:mii.*al  deaaniK.^iT i-in  U  aliM>  exoni- 
pUfic*!  in  the  phyMnloiry  i.f  thu  liunia!i  I^mIv,  and 
teriDentariontf  .irt  excit«*«l  by  th»-'  [irMliiction  of  fi  r- 
BMQts  by  certain  ^'land'(t.>lU.  ITjus  ptyaHn  is  t}i»; 
fennent  i»f  the  saJiv.*!,  wht'rcby  wlaixhy  ft « vis  an* 
eoo verted  in  the  mouth  into  8n;^ni;  fiancn-atin  of 
theswetrtbrt'a'l  Bvcrtrti'm  tnuufunud  fats  in^l  fatty 
adds  and  glycerin :  ami  thu  iraiitric  juicu  f -f  tli..* 
rtomach,  by  aid  *>(  iu  fcnucnt  ]K'|win,  traii:>f<>nii<t 
albaminat'.-i  iutu  [»c'|>tuu>  a  ur  boluble  fnnna,  in  \\hii.-h 
tiler  are  nadily  al-»«irlM.'d. 

A>nMAL(.'riJ'^  a  i;vnL'ral  name  Lrivt-n  to  many 
fonna  nf  auimd  life  fn.in  th^-ir  minr.te  hize.  We 
tiuu  f}«ak  (if  the  '  Infu^^'irian '  Aninialcuhrii  anion-.' 
the  Pn'ti'zoa  (whiih  «.-.".  an-l  of  the  lUitift-ra  (wliii  h 
■ee),  or  *  Wheel  Aninialvuk*:*/  wliich  aru  incbul"  •! 
In  the  »<ib-kini;d<im  Kchinn/oa,  or  anion:;  thf  lnw^r 
groops  of  Annulo^a.  Th';  t«rm  *  Aninialrul- ,*  it 
nay  be  n«»t»'d,  u  not  now  u!*(.d  in  zntfhfjy  in  ajiv 
itrict  ai-jniiicanre,  nor  iji  it  employed  in  eliiiwificat  !<•[>. 
ItiUM  Li  therefore  only  sanctii  luc  I  by  jwipular  u.t.-i.'-, 
lad  even  in  the  latter  cane  t}i«  ^^-neral  t'.nii  in  fj  .- 
dallzed  by  having  pretixcil  ti»  ii  the  name  of  the 
groap  of  or^raniiima  t<»  ^hich  ri.fi  rcuw  Li  being 
Bade.     See  rKoTiV.OA.  &ix 

AXIMAL    IIKAT.      See    TKMi-EiiATLUE    of 

ANIMAL  MA(;NETISM.  See  M.VJNErisM. 
ANIMALS,  Ckitlty  to.  ,Sixieti»-s  have  In'^n 
Connel  and  lawn  ])awe<i  for  tlie  prevention  of  rni«!ty 
feouiimaU  in  Kngland  an'l  other  i'«»i in tri*-i«,  tl:o->.-  lif 
EnzUnd  having'  V^'cn  tho  f\nt.  Hy  IL'  and  i:i  Vic- 
toria, ca,'i.  xciL  (184&^)  it  u  pro\iiled  that  if  any 
pa».*n  shall  cruelly  beat,  ill-tr^at.  over-drive,  ab'.:.'e, 
er  torture  any  horse,  mare,  gelilim:.  bull.  Ac.,  nny 
domestic  animal  wliatever,  in  short,  he  Hhall  f>irfi  it 
tram  not  excecdint;  £'.'1  for  every  su^h  olfc-nce,  n  - 
owrerable  lwrfor«  a  justice  «.»f  th»?  {leace  in  a  pummnry 
*»y.  liidl-tjaitini;,  c^Krk-figh'Jnj,  an^I  the  like.  a:«' 
iIm included  under  the  pruhibitionn  of  the  a<.-t.  If 
the  animal,  or  any  penvon  or  iin.iiHjrty.  is  iiijun-I.  the 
guilty  party  may  lie  further  amen-ed  in  i-iirh  ^uili, 
not  ezce€«linL'  4:1  <>,  an  the  juHtice  Hhall  think  lit.  In 
24  ind  'J5  Victoria,  ca]).  xcvii.  a.  4<>.  41,  proii-ion  i^ 
ibonjade  for  the  punuhment  of  |fr!tonii  unlau-fnlly 
tad  malidouftly  kiilins:,  maiminir.  or  woundin^'  c:ittie, 
dogs,  birds,  lieastd;,  and  other  anin:aU.  Si.e  Vivi- 
ocrioy. 

ANIMAL  WORSIIIR  Thi«  jrartice  U  fouid 
to  prvrail  or  to  have  prevailed  in  tlie  mo-t  wilt.ly 
diiUnt  I  artu  of  the  world,  1«ith  the  <  )Id  and  th<-  N*u  : 
in  liiiiia^  wh*:r»j  it  U  a  consc«pience  of  tin:  Urlirf  in 
tbe  tr&n5mi-.7ration  of  s«uls,  aocnriiin^  to  ^\hicil  t!.- 
•nolof  a  g(i,l  may  paK4  ii:t«i  the  K>'ly  of  .in  aiiim.d: 
ia  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  it  is  "utiil  in  lif..-:  in 
Soath  America,  vhere  very  reniarkabli.-  in.«t:tiii-*;!i  4if 
^  vere  met  with  by  the  earliest  Si-ari;>ii  \i.-it"r>: 
Kit  nowhere  did  it  prevail  tfi  Kuch  an  ania/itii:  e.xti.  iit 
^  take  such  extraonliuary  developmeiitH  m*  in 
■Bcient  Ki'ypt.  Nearly  all  the  nn-r*.-  imi-.rtaiit 
•Bimali  found  in  the  eouutrT  were  p  j.tr-li  d  ;fc-  s;mt.'  I 
^  *)ice  part  of  K^-jit  .S-me  anini:ilri  wrn*  h- Id 
•crej  throughout  the  whole  lanil,  but  in  many  •  :i^  -t 
tbe aiiinials  eujoye'l  only  a  hiral  revtn-n<v.  and  an 
Uiiiial  that  waii  \«unil.ippe«i  in  one  nomi;  niiji.t  i^ 


an  object  of  avi-rsioii  in  the  n^xt  a!j«l  d-  ittroy*  d  at 
every  npiNTtunitv.  The  di  .'hm;  of  n.-vcn-ncf  p:iiil  tn 
the  s:u.T«-d  aniiitaU  w.i"*  hm(  h  th:it  th»'  vi.lunt.iry  l.ili- 
in;.;  of  line  wm  pujii-h.iMi;  with  li- ;ith.  and  if  any 
«ine  killird  an  ani:i.al  invohintiriiv  in  a  noim.-  in 
which  it  wa"<  lifll  -:ii-nil  In  wsn  p'liii'itiil  ly  a  fine. 
Thnitj-h-i.it  i-.'yi.*  tlif  kill  ill,'  of  :i  l.;iwi;  iir  ;i!i  i!'i«*, 
whether  voIiiiii:try  'ir  n-.t,  w  ^.^  puni^hi->l  w!t;i  <li:kth. 

So  f^tp-ii::  w;m  III"  f-t-Iin,'  i-f  ti.-  i |«lt;  on  thi'^  ip-int 

that  undtT  on-'iif  t!j«-  lat-  ^I't'-h-nii--.  when  it  wa-«of 
the  utniixit  i!iiiHirta:p'e  l'«  the  I!:.'viti;inH  that  tiny 
hhoul  I  coni"ili:i!-  t!;-  I.'"«ni:Uj>*,  en.n  tin-  int«rc«  ^^i-'U 
of  the  kill.'  \i:h  iri;"t':it  t'>  >-i'.:'  fr-.m  tip.-  fury 
of  the  peo;  !■■  .i  llxin.in  ^"Ili'  r  who  had  kill<  d  a  cat. 
The  wop^hiji  i-.iii  to  t!.e-c  uninialn,  howi'Vi.-,  was  U'-t, 
exf'pt  in  a  f'W  in -t.-m ■•■!«.  p:iid  to  thi-m  a^  ;i-tual 
deili'5*.  Tli"  :inini:ilH  w«  ri-  nj-  r«  ly  r  _Mrib'"l  an  Kureil 
to  the  iIi'it[«H.  nn-i  ti.j-  vort«liip  jai-l  to  tlfui  was 
syinlHilicil.  Til.-  !'.■•.  :t!  in  i  1<  K  :.!-.\i'.«i  l-nn-  i-n  :i 
human  b-i  ly  t'.i*-  l.<  ;i-:  -f  thi-  aninri!  f.it  n-1  t  •  tip-  jini 
represunt*- 1  by  tin'  id.il.  I  »ijly  in  thr«f  c:is- n  xM-n- 
(■i.Ttatn  aiiitiLiN  l-li-vil  ti  b-  ini-.irii.itinn^  of  t!ji- 
deiti*-4  thein-hi-.  TI.'  ^'-  \\«  n-  at  .Miiiip!!i-i.  i\liir«- 
the  bnll  A|i-i  w.-i-  \viir!«hi]'i«-d  a-s  an  int:irii.iti-'ii  of 
i'iitha:  at  H*  li'-j -'li-.  win-"  th-  bull  ^!n•\i^  wa- 
Iieli'.-'.irl  t'>  le  an  iii«:iri)i*l'n  'f  < '-iri^i:  and  :\t 
Mt-mh-K.  \\\i*  »■•■  a  ;;oat  n-ii  ivf.l  wor-hlp  ha  an  im-ar- 
nati":i  of  Kli.-in. 

AMMA  MINDI,  th-  ^■.Ml  of  tlw  world  .r 
univriH ■■;  a  e»  rt.iiii  p'ln'  i-ther-al  Kul-t  \ur-  nr  npirir. 
whi'  h  wa-*  H:iil  b;,  -  ii:-  :»ji'  i-.-iit  pliil">.  "i-ii'Ts  to  bi- 
ditTi'.seil  tliriMS.'lii.iit  idl  n  itnre.  I'l.ito  trciit-.  at  1  irj" 
I'f  the  K-.ul  of  ill.-  Wi-rlil  i/Mi-fi'  t  •>(  /..*;.,'i'i\  in  lii- 
Tini:in«.  He  ii*  <oii*:.i.  n  «1  I'V  .""ine  tin-  oiijin.itor 
of  tliiH  i.ba.  but  tl.i.H  is  i:..t  at  -ill  pr.''.kM  ■.  1  »n  th* 
contmry,  it  ii  an  aii<-I<  i.t  i  !•  .1  pp\ailin.r  in  tlf 
synteni'*  of  cirt;iin  ra-t«-rii  I'hil-  !>  ■jhiT'«.  'I'll-*  l"  '\p- 
tiam*  a!s>i  .iilopted  it.  Many  phi'' >-o].hi>-:d  ami  phi- 
lo»«i«phi'-o-ri-lijiour<  m-S  •  ntt-rtuin- d  ti:--  smi--  n'-ti-'U 
un-itT  a  ^l.n^illt■ra^!'■  i'i\.:>it;.  «f  f-Mn-i.  I'.y  tli" 
Stolen  tlie  ifH-Mi-r  miii'fi  w.ok  |iili«'\i- 1  t«i  b  ■  t:t«-  i-rdv 
%it:il  forci-  in  th"  nni\«r*e.  I:i  ni"il- rn  tiii.- >*  tli- 
ni»li«j>  aj  i-.'.arH  in  th-  \i"r!.H  i-f  r.u.i'i  l-n-,  \';in  lb  1- 
nmnt,  o«-.,  in  th'-"'  of  Mori-  and  •'u-lwi-rth,  ll,- 
I'lat'iiii-t'*.  an<I  in  thn  p)iil<i-i|ihy  of  S<-li"!Iinj,  who 
h:iM  iu' •iqM>r;»t'-d  it  into  hit  whoh-  v\*i,  m. 

ANIM  v..  a  p.- in  i-xn  iiii-.;  fp'm  th«'  trunk  of  :i  larj" 
Amerii':intrt-i\aH:.«  I  ii  lof  //.nnt  n"'r.  Ti:<-tr.'  i-«  foTiinl 
particularly  in  .Me\i«'i  anl  I'-ri/il.  A  ««'ip'  lior  kind 
irt  t«onii-tini»-s  import' '1  fn-in  tin-  l!.i-t.  It  ■/•-ni-nlly 
InkplfiiN  in  ]>i<-'-"-  of  al  i'ut  ihi*  >!/••  of  a  ha.-.i  1  nnt.  of  :i 
yi  i-iAi-'n  or  n'-Mi-h-wliit"  colour  and  dn-^tv  \ihito  on 
til'.-  or.t-^id".  Th"  I  !■  !•• -t  an-  \(ry  brittl--.  have  :i 
>ii:;Ktly  aroniati-r  njii«-ll,  uro  h>'h  M"\  by  t!."  In-nt  if 
the  ni'-Mtli,  au'l  an;  h.-IuM-  in  ^|  iriJ-s  "'f  tnr|"  ritin", 
l-n/fl".  ami  :iiiinii>i.i:i.  p.irti:i!!v  in  (•■'.•  I  .iiPi  wIk-Hv  in 
h'-at.  -1  ah-ohol.  It  f*:ro!.  jiv  r.-s.:iill.  -«  cj-aI  an<l  liK- 
it  is  i-mploM-l  in  mn- in,'  \arni'hts.  its  »jj.eiit.c 
•_'r:i\:tv  it  li'."  to  l'»:>\. 

A  N"I M  ism,  tl.r  ii.im"  jivm  t  •  tl..  «■. -t.^m  ..f  nn-li- 
ci!:i-  v.!.i.-h  wji-i  J  roi-itin-i- il  by  Sti'i  1,  nn  i  in  whi'-li 
th"  r:ilional  si^.l  <  f,i-;,i  "  it  n  „':ipi'  !  .i-  :),'■  jiin.-:p!«- 
of  lif".  TIk-  bo!;.-,  ai.or-!!:;.'  t"  >'..^:X  i-  a  n^att.  r 
inr:ij.:ilil"  .f  <■  !;".n.o\.  p.-i.t.  at.-l  i-*  n- 1  ojjjy  lir>t 
forn.i  1  by  tbo  -  'iI,  b'.;*  :i!-o  h-'  in  n..  ti-Ti  l-y  th" 
w.irj.ir.,'  of  it .i  I  i:..-.ti'-  |  -'V  r.  lb  ::■  •-  it  v. ;i-,  infi-nv  i 
t^  t  t:=e  .-.•in-"  of  «1:--,—  mu-:    U-  l-.-I.-.l  f -r.  no- 

in  tii"  l-i'iy.  1 -.t  in  t!. ■»].  :iJi'!  i:  •  ■':■  d   tri  :i^nj«  i:t 

siioiiM  l-e  i''i::i  1  to  :in  :»tt"n:}'I  To  r>i;!\-'  t!.-- 
ob>.r:u-!t-s  xvi.i.li  li:i-. i-  ar!-' n  t-  t".  ■  ii*-  :  j.  I  fn"" 
workin-,' i-f  I'.i-  «■■;.!.  St.ih!  s  f.'!'.-..:t  wcr-.-  ■  ;i!!.  ! 
Anin.i'l-t.  In  a  wi ;.  r  tii-n^.-  l!."  ■:•  n;i  ai.ii.-.i'm 
It.-is  In-,  n  ajjii'il  by  J  ►r.  K.  l'-.  'I'v'..  r,  :i:.t'.or  •■: 
J'riinili  t;  {  iiltun-,  t  •  c\pri'-<  t:.c  ^-^  ».--r.d  il«.i  trii;»*  of 
iKur.i  anil  other  yij<irit':al  bi  in.'i,  and  in  I'.A-i  t^vuf.^ 
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tbe  word  is  now  in  general  nse.  Aooording  to  Tylor 
All  oniniifttic  pLiik>8opby,  or  a,  philoftopby  explaining 
all  the  phenomena  in  nature  not  clue  to  obvioui 
natural  CAoaea  by  attribntbig  lliem  tospirituftl  agency, 
Beema  to  haveb^eri  devdtjpcd  even-T^here  wuong  the 
oommnnitlea  of  mankind  id  the  earliest  stagijs  of  tbeir 

[  exi^tenoG.     Evidence  of  tbb  be  finda  in  the  state  of 

*  Ix^^Uef  among  savage  triljes  at  tbe  present  day,  wbicb 
be  assumes  to  have  resembled  tbut  which  obtained 
in  tbe  primitive  societies  of  men^,  and  in  \arioii» 
Biipenstitlous  beliefs  and  modes  of  tboiigbt  that  he 

1  pijinte  out  in  civili/ed  cotninunitiea  &»  tiurvivala  of 
that  philosophy  or  of  beliefs  that  harmonize  with 
that  philosophy.  Amongst  the  beliefs  most  eliaroc- 
teristic  of  this  philosophy  is  that  of  a  human  npparj- 
tional  soul,  tliat  is,  of  a  \  ital  and  animating  princi|ile 
residing  in  the  botly  but  distinct  from  it,  bearing  its 
form  and  appearance  but  wantmg  ite  material  and 
ttidid  substance, 

ANIMUCCIA,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  comptiser, 
l>om  about  1500  at  Florence-  died  at  Rome  between 
lii69  and  1575.  He  wad  cbapebnumter  of  the  basi- 
lica of  Sk  Peters  at  Rome,,  aod  waa  the  first  to  com- 
pose ktudi  or  hymns  for  several  parts  in  oratorios. 
The  works  due  to  bim  are  Mivlrigali  e  moietti  a 
tpiattroe  cin(|ue  voci  (VeuiLc,  1548);  Mtssae  »  oinqua 
voci  (Eoine,  1567);  Caiitit  um  beata?  ^lariie  Virginii 
ad  omues  modos  factum  (Home,  1568). 

ANIO  (now  Aniettc  or  Tci'cront:)^  a  rirer  in  Italy, 
ft  tributary  of  the  Tiber^  which  it  enters  from  tbfl 
east  a  short  distance  above  Rome.  The  Liveii2a  (the 
aneient  Digentia)  is  on©  of  its  tributaries,  its  source 

[  being  a  clear  fipring  itho  Ftujs  Bandusifc  of  Horace) 
ftt  th«  foot  of  Monte  Gennaro  (Mon»  Lucre  tills),  in 
ttid  vidnlty  of  which,  it  midst  the  most  charming 
scenery,  the  remiuos  of  the  Sabine  villa  of  the  poet 
are  shown*  Amoog  the  ancient  \illa8  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio  itself  the  moiit  celebrated  are  those  of 
Miecemis  and  tbe  Emperor  Hadrian,  llie  rcmaini 
of  the  former  aro  still  to  be  seen  some  liistanoe  below 
Tivoli,  where  a  branch  diverted  from  the  stream  a 
little  higher  up  in  wnler  to  drive  milk  and  other 
niacbinery  tumblet*  dtji-vn  from  woody  heights,  form- 
ing miigiiificeut  ta»cat(tk  or  little  cai^cades,  some  of 
which  plunge  through  tlie  hall  and  windows  of  the 
villa  it^if.  The  villa  of  Hatlrinu  is  like  a  town  in 
size,  and  comprises  temples^  theatres,  bathS|  halts  of 
utatuary^  &c.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  mndeni 
villas  adorning  this  riv«r'«  bank  a  in  the  Villa  d'Este^ 
built  by  Cardinal  Hippoljto  d'Eato  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  surrounded  with  splendid  gardens.  It 
is  now  ftuit  going  to  decay, 

ANl  SE  {PimjjineHaAnhum}^  nn  annual  plant  of  the 
natuni!  order  Umbellifenci.  Two  species  of  the  same 
genua  are  found  in  Britain;  but  the  plant  producing 
the  anise -seeds  of  commerce  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  Greek  islands,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
They  are  roundiiib  ami  striated^  flattened  on  one  side, 
and  |K>intcd  at  one  end;  and  of  a  i>ale  ctdour,  incliu- 
ing  to  green,  llie  beat  anise -sc'eil  is  brought  from 
Alicante  in  8|.iain.  Anise-seedii  have  an  aromatic 
smell  and  pleasant  warm  taste,  acc-ompanicNi  mth 
some  clcgreo  of  sweetnegs.  Iliey  have  long  been 
cmployetl  in  medicine,  and  have  been  oonfcidered 
useful  in  disoasee  of  the  lungs  and  complaints  of  the 
stomach.  They  give  out  ail  their  virtue  to  rectified 
spirit;  and  a  spirituous  water  is  kept  in  tbe  shops  as 
a  cordial,  which  is  prepared  from  ^  mixture  vt  equal 
parts  of  anise-seed  and  an'.^elica.     All  parts  of  tbe 

I  plant,  but  especially  the  seeds^  couiain  a  voilatllo  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  In  the  proportion 
of  li  llis.  of  oil  to  1  cwt.  of  seed  when  only  the  seeds 
are  used  for  the  purpose.  Star^anlae  or  auhteed  stars 
■re  the  fruit  of  a  small  evergreen  tree,  tbe  I'liyium 
ani4at  urn,  belonging  to  iheuatund  order  ^iagnoliacea% 


and  a  native  of  China»  Japan,  and  the  Pb 
The  properties  of  the  star-aniae  (so  osUed  itoa  t 
shape  of  tbe  fruit)  resemble  thoee  of  the  < 
anise,  and  it  is  used  for  the  same  pnrpoeea. 

ANJOU,  an  ancient  province  of  France^  ner 
ing  tbe  deportment  of  Maine«et- Loire,  and  [ 
the  departments  of  Indre  et-Loire^  Majeou^  i 
Sarthe,  with  a  total  area  of  about  3000  square  n  ' 
The   provinces   that   surrounded   it   fonnertj 
Blaine  on  the  north,  Breta^e  on  the  west,  FoatiMU 
tbe  south,  and  Touraine  on  the  east^    Tlis  < 
was  Angers,  still  the  chief  town  cf  Maili»-<it-I 
The  noble  river  I^ire  divided  tbe  old  proviDei^ 
Andegavi  are  the  earliest  inhabitants  ol  AajoQ  4f 
whom  we  read.     In  1060  the  province  passad  ilB^ 
the  hands  of  the  house  of  GatiuaiJ*,  of  wbidi  i 
Gtxifrey  V.,who,  in  1127,  marrie+1  Matilda,  c 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  so  became  tJae  i 
(if  the  I'lantAg^net  kings.     Grodlwy't  < 
him  as  Count  of  Anjou  in  1151,  and  in  1154»  i 
of  bis  mother,  ascended  the  throne  of  **    * 
Henry  II.    Anjou  remained  in  the  poiHMiimcfi 
Engliiih  kings  up  to  1204,  when  John  lost  it  te  1 
French  king  Philip  Augustus,  who  cLumed  il  H 
French  fiif  for  Prince  Arthur,  the  nephew  ofJoblLl 
1 226  LouU  VTII.  bestowed  this  province  on  his  b 
Charles;  but  in  1328  Philip,  i^  deaoeiidant  of { 
Rud  heir  of  this  province,  became  kin^  i 
of  Philip  VI.,  and  reunited  the  pfxivincetal 
croMm.     John  I.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  < 
peerage,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Louise    Henci 
it  remained  separate  from  the  French  crown  till  141 
when  it  fell  to  Lods  XL  of  France  by  wiU  of  Ki^ 
Kene, 

ANKAKSTFtUM,  Jan  Jakoh,  the  moHewl 
Gustavus  IlL,  was  bom  about  176i,  and  wsi  all 
a  page  in  the  Svvedig.h  court,  afterwards  aii^ 
officer  in  the  regiment  of  body-guards,  and  f 
ensign  in  the  royal  ^guards.  His  father  was  liei 
colonel,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Sword, 
was  of  a  passionate  and  gloomy  character,  and  m 
tained  a  continual  op|)oiiitiim  to  the  measuTCs  U  (k 
king,  particularly  those  for  limiting  the  power  ol  tb 
eeuate  and  nobles.  The  loss  of  a  suit  agifrarsled  h* 
animosity  against  the  king.  In  17B3  he  mafrisd  sttl 
retired  to  the  country;  but  in  1790  n^tumed  loStodt* 
holm.  He  here  united  hunM^lf  with  several  ^f  tfe 
nobility^  particularly  the  Couuts  Ham  and  Kiblib^ 
Barons  Bidke  and  Pechliu,  Lieutenaai-ooleoel  IMj^ 
bom,  and  others,  and  they  decided  upon  the  (Mtb 
of  the  kin^,  Ankarstrora  entreated  that  tbemtmkr 
mi^ht  be  left  to  him;  but  Ribbing  and  Mora  jmUyi^ 
in  their  claims,  they  cast  lota,  and  it  fell  to  Anlor 
striJm.  On  the  15th  of  March,  175*2,  the  imiriswr 
attended  a  masquerade  at  which  it  was  knows  Ittftf 
tbe  king  wotdd  be  present^  and  mortally  woQadal 
bis  victim  by  the  dischai^  ol  a  piistoL  (See  Goi* 
TAVCS  III.)  Ho  was  discovered,  arrested,  and  eve* 
fessed  his  crime,  but  refused  to  betray  his  aceumpliAS 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  scourged  during  srwrJ 
days,  and  iually  dragged  upon  a  cart  to  tbe  m^o)4 
where  ho  was  execut^  on  the  29th  of  A|iril,  V^ 
Through  the  whole  of  his  sufferings  he  showed  lis 
greatest  calmness^  boasting  ol  bis  deed.  The  Qisnti 
Horn  and  Ribbing,  and  Colonel  LUjehon^  *«• 
banished  for  life, 

^VKKLAM,  a  tovm  in  Pnissia,  in  the  provisos  I 
Pomenuiia,  in  the  government  of  Steltiu,  »o*l  ^ 
miles  north-Wf^  of  the  town  of  that  name^  < 
right  bonk  of  the  river  Peene,  which  is  here  t 
it  has  a  gy munsium,  an  observatory,  a  royal  I 
school,  and  a  bouse  of  correction  for  woucil  Ths 
principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  ars  Kj^Hw* 
til  re,  trade  in  the  products  of  the  dtstricti  SDo  «Wp 
ping.     Pop.  in  18bO,  12.^64. 
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COBAR,  or  Ankober^  a  town  in  Abysainift, 
i  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  SLna,  built  cbit^fly  oo  tbu 
i^itiea  of  a  %%mp  ooniod  hill  8200  fc«t  high.  TUa 
Upper  part  of  the  town  is  hedged  in  with  long  stakes 
taterwoveQ  with  bouftui  aa  pallBadea,  and  on  the 
■Bminit  ifl  the  kln^^B  palace,  on  extensive  stiiicturo^ 
built  of  stone  and  tnortar*  with  a  thatched  roof.  The 
«lM>Ie  appearance  of  the  town  it  lingular,  the  conical 
Iksleiied  roofB  of  the  honaei  making  them  resemble 
ao  mailer  boms  and  haycocka  The  rich  vegetation, 
howeTer,  with  which  it  is  ffurroimded,  together  with 
tba  coolness  and  purity  of  the  atmospheix^  render  it 
Ska  exceedingly  agreeable  place.  Population  gener- 
aUj  abont  5O0O;  bat  when  the  court  h  there  it  riisea 
ioliroin  12,000  to  15.000. 

ANKYLOSIS,  or  ANcrrrLoaiM,  a  disease  of  the 
joiiits,  con^Lsting  in  a  rigidity  which  impedes  the 
nalural  movement  of  the  bones^  and  makes  them  act 
•a  if  they  fonutKl  only  one  piece.  It  is  in  fact  an 
tiodfication  of  tlie  joint,  produced  sometimes  by  age^ 
and  ft^metimes  by  an  adveutitioua  cause*  It  exist* 
ia  different  detn^es,  and  m&y  he  either  rompUte  or 
§M90mftfetr,  When  it  is  complete,  or,  in  other  wordB, 
irbiBD.  the  joint  becomes  completely  osaifiedj  the  ut- 
most wbicb  art  can  do  is  tc*  direct  it  into  a  position 
where  the  patient  will  be  the  least  annoyed  by  it, 
sad  the  member  affected  may  continue  as  useful  as 
passible;  when  it  fa  incomplete,  fpci:[uent  and  gradu- 
sted  friction^  emollient  fomentatiotus,  hot  batlia,  &c., 
slteii  ouooeed  in  removing  it.  The  incomplete  form 
d  tfa«  disease  is  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  synovia 
that  Inbricatea  tlie  joint.  Sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  acute  cfT  chronic  mJammations,  the  ay  no  viol  liquid 
becomes  as  hard  as  plaster  of  Paris,  and  glues  ^e 
bones  together.  A  similar  effect  b  sometimes  oto- 
diKed  by  the  protracted  inactivity  of  a  joint.  The 
spiHiel  of  false  ankyliNds  Is  applied  to  stiffness  of  a 
joint  when  the  diuiue  is  not  in  the  joint  itself  but 
In  the  tendinous  and  muscular  parts  by  which  it  is 
■orrounded. 

AXN,  or  AN3f  AT,  in  Scottish  law,  the  balf-year*8 
stipend  of  a  living,  after  the  death  of  the  derf^man, 
payahie  to  his  family,  or  next  of  kin,  under  act  1672, 
cmpk.  xm.  The  right  to  the  ann  is  not  vested  in  the 
dargyotan  himself,  but  in  his  reprcHentatives;  and, 
aecorrlingly^  it  can  neither  bo  disposed  of  by  him  nor 
attached  for  his  debts.  If  a  clergyman  die  after 
Whitsanday  (May  15),  but  before  Michaelmas  (Sep- 
tember 29\  the  stipend  for  the  first  half  of  that  year 
may  be  claimed  by  his  execQtors,  while  that  of  the 
gwnaining  half-ye^u-  is  the  ann,  and  goes  to  the  next 
of  kin.  If  he  survive  Michaelmas  the  whole  of  that 
year's  stipend  is  payable  to  his  executors,  while  the 
next  of  kin  have  a  right  to  the  stipend  for  the  firat 
half  of  the  following  year, 

AXNABEKG,  an  important  monafacturiiig  town 
in  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Zwickau,  '17  miles 
son th' west  of  Dresden,  The  church  of  St.  Anna  in 
this  town,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
y,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  churches  in 
/•  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  mines, 
J  abo<at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  very  productive.  Mining  (for 
silT«r,  cobalt^  iron,  kcJ)  is  still  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  but  the  town  is  now  chiefly  dependent  on  its 
aanufacturee,  particularly  thofle  of  various  kinds  of 
,  together  with  ribbons,  fringes,  and  dress- trim- 
ly silks,  and  corsets.  Some  of  these  induatries 
introduced  by  Protestant  refugees  from  Bel- 
giunv  who  fled  fn>m  the  penecutioiiB  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.     Pop  ll,HI>:i, 

ANNA  COMjST:XA,  danghter  of  Alexius  Oom- 
nenns  I^  emperor  of  the  East.  She  was  bom  1033, 
and  died  114$,  After  her  father's  death  she  en- 
djnvoured  to  secure  the  tuooesiioii  to  her  husb^d, 
"^     Tout 


Nicephoms  Briennius,  but  was  baffletl  by  hiJ*  want  of 
energy  and  ambition.  She  wrote  (in  Greek)  a  life  *if  her 
father,  Alexius,  which,  in  the  midst  of  much  fulsirpme 
panegyric,  coQtains  some  curious  facts.  Ao  edition 
of  this  life  was  prioted  at  the  Louvre,  1(351,  folio,  and 
a  modem  edition  by  Schopen  was  publittbed  in  1839 
at  Bonn.  A  tranfllation of  it  into  (ierman  h  included 
among  the  Historische  Memnrien  publiiilied  by 
Schiller*  She  forms  a  character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  this  will  presf^rve  her 
memory  from  oblivion  longer  than  her  ">wn  work, 

ANNA  IVANOVNA,  Kmprea«  of  RuHi*ia;  bora 
in  1693,  the  daughter  of  Ivtin^tbe  elder  balf-brother 
of  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  married  in  1710  to  the 
Duke  of  t 'our land,  in  the  following  year  was  left  a 
widow^  and  in  1730  ascended  the  throne  of  the  CKara 
through  the  influence  of  the  [^vowerful  princes  Dolgo- 
rouki,  who,  M'hen  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Honjanof  became  extinct  on  the  death  at  Peter  IL, 
in  17li7,  preferred  her  to  the  other  claiinantB,  in  the 
belief  that  while  she  reigned  their  intluence  would 
be  paramount.  They  gained  over  the  senate,  and  tlie 
nobl^  asfiembled  at  Moscow  to  offer  her  the  crown 
of  Russia  on  the  condition  that  she  wmild  limit  the 
absolote  power  of  the  r/jira,  and  do  nothing  without 
the  advdce  of  the  council  composed  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Enasian  aristiDcracy.  To  tlie»e  con- 
ditions  she  assented;  but  no  sooner  had  she  asijended 
the  throue  than  she  tore  up  the  dtx;ument  in  which 
»he  had  ttibscribed  thene  conditions,  and  proclaimed 
hersflf  aQtoerat  of  all  the  KussiaM,  She  chose  as 
her  favourite  Ernest  John  von  Biren  or  Biron,  who 
was  soon  all-powerful  io  Kuasia,  and  ruled  withgrtc^at 
severity*  ^rhe  Dolgoroukb  and  se\t  ral  other  leading 
nobles  were  executedj  and  many  thousand  men  exiled 
to  Siberia.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  were 
managed  by  Biren  with  great  vigour  and  prudence. 
In  1733  he  forced  the  Polee  to  accept  Augustus  HI. 
as  king  in  place  of  Stanifilaw  Lcssczynski,  and  between 
1736  and  1739  he  waged  sucoe^fnl  war  with  the 
Turks,  General  Mtlnnich  commanding  the  Russian 
forces.  In  1737  Anna  forced  the  Courlandera  to 
choose  Biren  as  their  duke,  and  nominated  him  at 
her  death  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  raiuority 
of  Prince  Ivan  (of  Brunswick).  Asum  died  in  17 iO. 
See  Biren. 

ANNALS,  an  historical  account  of  the  affairs  of 
a  state,  digesteil  in  the  order  of  time,  and  written  in 
a  simpler  style  than  hiHtory  prnjier.  The  name 
comes  from  the  first  annual  reconla  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  called  annales  poittijium  or  annak*  max- 
imi,  and  the  compilation  of  which  was  the  business 
of  the  pontifex  moj-imua  (chief  pontiff).  These  were 
hung  up  in  the  dwelHng  of  the  chief  pontiff  for  the 
information  of  the  people.  They  were  also  called  fatH 
annafe^  or  fatH  hitiorici^  the  MJective  being  used  to 
distinguiah  them  from  the  fasti  sacra  or  KahnrLif-rs, 
(See  Fasti  and  Rome — History,  vol  vL  p.  5yi>.)  As 
culture  increased  among  the  1^3manB  the  practice  of 
keeping  such  annalu  was  adopted  also  by  various 
private  individuals,  as  by  Fabjua  I'ictur,  Calpumius 
Piao,  Sisenna,  and  others.  The  name  hence  came  to 
be  applied  in  later  times  to  historical  works  in  which 
the  iiiatt*?r  was  treated  with  special  reference  to 
chronological  ajrangcment,  according  to  the  yeara  in 
which  the  events  occurred,  as  to  the  annals  of  Tacitus. 
Still  later  the  word  acquired  the  more  extended  sig- 
nifiication  given  in  our  delinitioiL 

ANNAM.    See  Ajtam. 

ANNAMABOE,  a  seaport  town,  with  a  fort,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  Western  Africa^  1 0  miles  east  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  was  at  one  time  a  principal 
mart  for  slaves,  in  trafficking  in  which  many  of  its 
inhabitanta  became  wealthy.  It  ia  still  a  place  of 
oonsiderable  tnde*    The  oounti^  aroimd  is  thickly 
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iffooded,  ftsd  the  soil  b  ©xoellent,  but  little  cultivftted, 
the  iiAti?ai  depending  far  their  fiubsiHtetice  upon  com, 
jftmi,  Teget&bles,  &c,,  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
bongbt  in  exchange  for  fish,  which  are  very  plentiful 
tm  the  coast  at  certain  flea!H>nji.     Pop,  about  15,000. 

ANNAN,  a  parHamentarj  burgh  in  Scotlaad,  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Annan,  a  little  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Sol  way  Firth,  14  miles  aouth^aat  of 
Bumfriea.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  towD^  and 
containa  a  t^wn-houae  (built  in  1876),  two  pariah 
churches^  and  several  other  places  of  worship,  and  a 
mechandca'  institute.  There  are  two  large  cotton - 
mills  in  the  town,  one  for  spiiming,  the  other  for 
weaving^  an  artificial  manure  maDufactorj  and  a 
ri4>e-widk,  besides  exteniire  nurseries  round  the  town. 
The  curing  of  bacoti  is  also  extenaivdj  carried  on. 
The  harbour  is  maiuly  twed  by  fishing  boats.  Water- 
works were  opened  in  July,  1881.  Annan  is  one  of 
the  Dumfries  district  of  burghs.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  crosses  the  Sol  way  near  Annan  by  an  iron 
viadnct  nearly  2  miks  long.     Pop.  in  1881,  2'SM. 

ANNANdAIjK,  or,  the  Vale  f^F  the  Annan,  a 
fine  pastoral  district  of  Scotland,  in  Dllmf^iesshi^<^,  It 
gave  the  now  dormant  title  of  noartjula  to  the  family 
of  the  Johniitones,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teresting events  during  the  border  wars  of  Scotland. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry»  In  the 
county  of  Anne  Arundel,  Maryland,  United  States. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  government,  is  a  pleasant 
aiad.  healthy  town,  and  contains  a  ooUege  (St,  John's), 
an  elegant  state-house,  and  the  United  States  naval 
academy.  Before  the  rise  of  Battimore  it  was  a 
place  of  wealth  and  extemdve  commerce,  and  its 
former  importance  is  evidetieed  by  the  many  large 
old  mansions  it  still  contnins.  Pop,  5744. — 'Inhere  is 
ani>ther  AnnapoHsj,  a  small  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  on 
■a  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  an  important 
heirixig^fithery.  It  is  one  of  th^  oh  lest  Buropeaa 
aettlementA  in  America,  dating  frtiui  1004. 

ANN  ARBOR,  a  HouriAbiDg  toAvn  ol  Michigan, 
United  States,  capital  of  Washtenaw  county,  on  the 
Huron  river,  about  40  miles  west  of  Detroit.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built;  ia  the  seat  of  the  state  uni* 
veraity,  with  a  library,  agtroiiomioal  observatory,  and 
chemical  laboratory  in  connection  with  it,  and  con- 
tains tteveral  flour-mills,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens)  iron,  and  agricultural  implements.     Pop.  736^. 

ANNATES,  a  year's  income  due  to  the  pope  on  the 
death  of  any  bishop,  abhorfe^  or  pariah  prieat,  to  be  p^ud 
by  bia  sueoessor.  In  later  nmes  two  dues  of  dif- 
ferent origin  wei-e  confounded  under  this  name.  The 
older  of  these  dues  was  what  was  c&Ued  the  sa*tiiia 
nu^ora  and  minora,  originating  in  a  practioe  which 
prevailed  among  presentees  to  benefices  from  a  very 
early  period  in  die  history  of  the  church,  of  making 
a  pre&L'ut  to  the  ecdesiastical  dignitary  by  whom 
they  were  couseorated.  The  practice  was  condemned 
by  several  councils  as  tainted  with  simony,  but  in 
8|iite  of  repeated  condemnations  and  probihitions  con- 
tmned  to  prevail  until  it  assumed  the  character  of  a 
fixed  due,  which  was  gratlually  appropriated  by  the 
higher  clergy,  and  finally  by  the  pope.  The  sertitia 
majora  were  the  regular  consecration  dues,  and  in 
tome  ciAes  amounted  to  as  much  as  a  whole  year's 
income  of  the  benefice^  and  were  often  intoreaMd  by 
the  »ercitia  minora  or  le«»er  services  otherwise  cdled 
pulpit  dues.  TTie  proportion  of  the  servicca  to  the 
annual  income  varied,  however,  with  different  bene* 
ficea,  and  sometimes  they  were  not  claimed  at  all, 
until  in  1392  Boniface  IX.  fixed  them  for  all  at  one- 
half  of  the  year's  income  and  made  them  a  perpetual 
imx.  The  annates  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  bod  a 
fetidal  origin,  and  aroae  when  feudal  rights  came  to 
be  possessed  by  the  higher  members  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  ooolesiaatical  digmtaries  poMsned  of  these  rights 


claimed,  like  all  feodal  raperioc%  the  ineoms  of  a  I 
between  the  death  or  deprivation  of  on#  hold* 
the  entry  into  possession  of  another,  and  tlds  t 
they  extended  to  all  benefioes  in  their  patn 
which  it  became  customary  for  them  to  keep  i 
for  one  year  after  the  death  of  a  beneficiary.    ] 
eoufBO  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  ^9P*^  ■^  ^ 
at  intervals  afterwards  permanetitly,  danned  tQ  t 
revenues  for  themselves,  and  continued  to  levy  t 
in  all  Catholic  countries  in  apite  of  the  ftct  tkil 
levying  of  both  kinds  of  annates  {territia  and  t 
proper)  was  condemned  by  the  CkmncQ  of  Bi 
1434.     In  Germany  the  payment  of  them  w«s^ 
presaly  atipnlatcd  for  In  the  concordttt  of  TfaaT 
1448,  but  they  were  abolished,  bo  far  sa  Hicyi 
tinued  in  use,  in  1803.     They  have  tiaot, ' 
been  revived  for  the  superior  beoefioes  in  a 
oonduded  with  some  of  the  individual  8ta1i9«l( 
many,  as  in  the  Bavarian  concordat  ol  1117. 
France,  although  several  times  pn^ibited  hfi 
kings,  they  were  not  finally  aboHshed  till  the  ffiri 
tion  of  17S9.     This  abolidon  was  reoogntssd  hf  j| 
pope  in  the  concordat  of  ISOl.     In  Englaad  f 
were  at  first  piud  to  the  Ardibiabop  of  Caati 
but  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  popes.    In  1 
the  Parliament  gave  them  to  the  crown;  but  i 
Anne  restored  them  to  the  chnrdi  by  applji«(  1 
to  the  augmentation  of  poor  liTings,     Sos  Q^ 
Anne's  Bounty, 

ANNATTO,  Abnotto,  or  Roucou,  an  enMf 
colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  J 
Ordlanet,  a  shrub  native  to  Soath  America,  bol  t 
tivated  in  Gniana,  St  Domingo,  and  the  East  I 
It  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  raqni 
them,  adding  water,  and  suffeartng  tl 
putrefy  or  ferment;  the  pulp  ia  then  str 
sieves,  and  boiled  down  to  the  oonsistwncs  ft  1 
It  la  brought  to  this  country  in  cakes  or  baOi  4f  S 
4  lbs.  wei^t^  enveloped  in  leaves  or  rushes.  IMf 
who  imported  the  seeds  into  France,  fomid  that  til 
colouring  matter  lay  wholly  on  the  soilact.  Itil 
only  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  alcohol  and  tAt 
act  readily  upon  it,  and  form  solutions  which,  mim 
evaporated,  give  the  colouring  matter  in  a  pulftnh 
lent  state.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  or 
bonates,  by  which  means  it  is  fixed  in  the  dfl^  ^ 
ia  used  to  dye  silks  golden-yellow,  b^*  simply  ^Sf^ 
ing  them  in  its  alkaline  solution;  and  oraago-mi  hy 
afterwards  exposing  them  to  the  action  ti  h  'BrM 
acid;  It  is  also  employed  to  dye  cotton  yellew,  wiL 
alumiiinte  of  potash  as  a  mordant.  In  dyeuig  It  4fM 
not  prrnluoe  a  very  durable  ooloor,  but  it  is  nOGl 
used  in  medicine  for  tin^g  plasters  and  oiotasia^ 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  farmers  fat  giviq^a 
rich  colour  to  cheese. 

ANNE^  the  last  member  of  the  family  of  Stotft 
who  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Gnat  BriHii^ 
was  bom  at  Twiokenham,  near  Ijandon,  on  Ih*  Nl 
of  February,  1664,  four  years  after  her  miiolc,  CksilM 
II.,  was  restored  to  the  throne.  She  was  the  t^omi 
daughter  of  James  IL,  then  Doke  of  Yorli^  «t 
Anne»  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  ol  daisJiAa 
Her  father  had  not  then  gone  over  to  the  OillBli 
Church;  and  Anne  was  therefore  educated  aeoo^tf 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  Church.  It  1^ 
she  was  married  to  Prince  G^irge,  brasher  Is  Ki^ 
Christian  V.  of  Denmark.  On  the  arrifal  of  fkt 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  Anne,  tlie  famsrili 
daughter  of  James,  wished  to  rem^n  with  her  fsllMr; 
but  being  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Im^ 
Churchill^,  wife  of  Lord  Churchill,  afterwanti  Ds** 
of  Marlborough,  she  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  soi 
her  husband  to  join  the  triumphant  psftjr,  A^ 
the  death  of  William  IIL  in  1702  she  MpJa^'Ht  t^ 
English  throne.    Her  capacity  was  bat  \ 


firsl  hy  Mftrlborough  and  Ms 
I  by  Mn.  MMbvn.  The  Tories 
know  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the 
FlUn^ter  ol  Junea  U.^  uid  hoped  to  see 
yml  hcPQM  terired  in  her  tn&le  descendants. 
^  xvjoioed  that  the  queen,  faithful  to  the 
Anoe,  opposed  the  domineering  apirit  of 
^^^     Most  of  the  principal  events  of  ber 

t connected  with  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
^'wyoh  was  carried  on  in  pnmianoe  of  this 
lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  Anne's 
OS-IIK  The  details  of  this  war  wiU  be 
ider  SvooEssioN  Wabs,  Mabi^bobough, 
ke»  The  only  important  acqtUBition  that 
nuhde  bj  il  was  Gibraltar,  which  was  cap- 
1704,  ftod  baa  been  held  by  ns  erer  sinoe. 
KirtaDt  eveant  of  this  reigii  was  the 
and  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
J  which  was  accomplished  in  1707>  Aa 
Ihichen  of  Marlborongb  retained  the 
»  queen  the  Whigs  held  the  government 
ry;  bat  when  the  hanghtiness  and  pre- 
l  tbe  docfaew  at  last  became  distasteful  to 
»  party  roee  into  power,  and  in 

^ fyof  Godolphin  was  snpeiveded 

t  with  HariejT  (Earl  of  Oxford)  and  St. 
^fattkke)  at  their  head.  Notwithstanding 
i  which  Anno  publicly  took  against  her 
,  James  the  Pretender,  on  one  occasion 
apted  a  laoding  in  Scotland,  she  seema 
J  given  up  the  hope  of  securing  to  him  the 
i  Id  oppoaftson  to  the  act  of  settlement;  but 
naiable  enmity  of  Oiford  and  riolingbrcjkep 
w  of  whom  aocosed  the  latter  of  frivoaring 
lander,  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
■I  the  disappointment  of  her  secret  wishes, 
bato  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethargy^  and 
f  20,  1714,  The  words,  *0,  my  dear  bro- 
^  pity  thee!'  which  she  pttmounoed  on  ber 
laiiveiled  the  secret  of  her  whole  Ufe.  The 
wnM  was  diatiiuruiihed  not  only  by  the 
BttBomms  of  the  BriUah  anna,  but  also  on 
ll  lii>  anmber  of  admirable  and  excellent 
at  this  time,  among  whom 
Mdison.  It  may  be  considered  the 
I  High-church  party,  owing  to 
on  for  the  princ'i|iles  by  which 
i  actuated.  Her  private  character 
^  feat  ber  good  senae  waa  rendered  inef- 
^WMit  of  energy,  lliegoodneasof  herdis- 
1  for  her  the  title  of  the  ^ood  Queen 
m  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and 
8he  bore  her  husband  many  chil* 
of  whom  died  in  infancy  except  one  son,  the 
'  !  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1609  at  the 

^  a  prooeae  to  which  many  articles 

» are  subjected  in  order  to  render 

ta,  and  which  consists  in  heaUng 

I  them  to  cool  slowly.     When  the 

I  by  the  hammer,  or  rolled  into 

into  wirep  they  acquire  a  certain 

J  wMdi  deatioya  their  useful- 

reanedied.     This  is  done  by 

m  artioies  the  process  has  to 

of  timea  boforo  they  are 

of  Heel  li  one  kmd  of 

ptrtioik^  employed  in 

Mt  in  pntdng  the  glass 

i  Ikij  tre  formed  and  whUe  they 

b  iofitaes  oir  oven,  not  so  hot  as  to 

twydi  they  are  suffered  to  cool  gra* 

klsond  to  preTent  their  breaking  so 

'    !  would,  particularly  on  ei> 

glass,  when  broken^ 


often  flies  into  powder  with  great  violence,  and  in 
general  it  is  in  more  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very 
filight  stroke  than  from  one  of  considerable  force; 
An  unannealt?d  glass  vessel  will  often  resist  the  effect 
of  a  pistol- bullet  dropped  into  it,  yet  a  gmin  of  sand 
falling  into  it  will  make  it  burst  into  small  frag- 
ments, and,  which  is  very  curious,  it  will  often  not 
burst  untU  several  minutes  after  being  struck.  The 
same  phenomena  are  still  more  strikinyly  Heen  in  the 
glass-drops  or  team  called  *  Prince  Kupert's  drops' 
^ which  see). 

ANNECY,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Hauto-Savoie,  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  AniduSf  a  Roman  governor.  It  U  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
An  nee  y,  21  miles  south  of  Geneva;  contains  a 
ciithedral  and  a  college,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  ruin- 
ous old  castle  (now  used  lor  barracks^,^  in  which  the 
counts  of  Gencvois  were  wont  to  reside.  Its  inhabit* 
ants  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton, 
leather,  paper,  and  har^lware.  It  alio  posaeaaes  some 
blast-furnaces.     Pop.  10,684- 

AN^NELIDA,  a  class  of  lower  Annulosa  or  articu- 
late animals,  represented  by  the  various  kinds  of 
worms.  The  class  is  distinguished  by  the  segmented 
or  jointed  bodies  of  its  members,  and  by  possessing 
a  double  chain  of  nerves,  which,  as  in  all  Annulosa^ 
lies  on  the  ventral  or  inferior  aspect  of  the  body. 
There  are  no  articulated  or  jointed  limbs  attached 
to  the  body-segments,  and  hence  the  Annelida  form 
the  chief  cIosm  of  the  Anarthmpodout  group  of  tlie 
Annuloso,  the  Insects,  Crustaceans,  &c,,  which  possess 
jointed  limbs,  being  named  Arihropoda.  ITie  body 
in  tbe  Annelida  is  provided  vd\h.  bristles  or  fstoB, 
which  are  usually  attached  to  the  lateral  surfaoes  of 
each  segment^  tbe  bristles  being  borne  on  'foot- 
processes*  or  parajiodm.  Tout  parapodia  exist  to 
each  segment,  two  on  either  side^  one  being  situated 
towards  the  back  or  dorsal  region,  and  named  the 
TrntopodiuMj  whilst  one  is  situated  towards  the  ventral 
surface,  and  is  named  the  itfuropoitum,  from  its 
proximltyto  the  nervous  or  neural  aspect  of  (he 
body*  When  gills  are  developed  (as  in  marine 
worms)  they  are  home  on  the  upjwr  or  dorsal  half 
of  the  segment.  The  number  of  segments  varies. 
As  many  as  400  may  be  found  in  some  sea- worms 
{Suvict).  A  complete  digestive  system  is  developed, 
conBisting  of  a  mouth — armed  with  homy  jaws  and 
a  protru^ible  proboscis — gizzard,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tine. In  the  Lrec<^cs  (which  see)  the  digestive 
system  undergoes  a  considerable  modiHcation  from 
the  type  of  the  class.  No  distinct  heart  exists,  the 
true  blood*circalation  being  represented  by  the  fluid 
named  the  cht/Uiqueout  Jlnid,  which  is  derive^i  from 
the  digestion  of  food,  and  which  circulates  through 
the  body-cavity — ^a  space  between  the  digestive 
system  said  walls  of  the  body,  A  system  of  vessels, 
dften  provided  with  contractile  walls,  and  contain* 
ing  a  coloured  fluid  in  which  float  numerous  cor- 
pusdea,  is  found  in  Annelidcs,  and  is  named  the 
tkHudo-kamcd  iysUm^  this  system  being  frequently, 
imt  erroneously,  spoken  of  as  tbe  blood-aystem  of 
these  forms.  Tlie  pseudo-hmmal  Teaaela  more  pro- 
perly correspond  to  an  excretory  system,  or  one 
serving  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body; 
and  this  latter  view  is  suppoiied  by  the  fact  that 
the  pseudo-hemal  vessels  of  Annelides  have  cloee 
connectiona  wHh  the  respimtory  or  breathing  oigan% 
which  latter  are  of  course  excretory  in  function. 
The  breathing  organs  consist  either  of  gills  or  of 
small  sacs  formed  of  on  involution  of  the  skin,  whilst 
breathing  may  be  peifonned  by  the  general  surfaoe 
of  the  hSij,  The  organs  of  sense  consist  of  ptfrme9it' 
tpoU  or  <mtUt  which  may  be  regarded  as  rim  pie  ejreSi 
whilit  tentacl<«a  or  feckis  are  usually  developed  oo 
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tbe  bead.  The  lexca  may  eitlier  be  difttinct  (diacwus) 
or  may  be  united  in  the  aame  individunl  {monrxciou^). 
The  embryos  are  provided  with  ciliEe;  and  in  B'>rne 
forma  the  aaexual  proee««  of  budding  or  gcmm<ttion 
mtkj  he  carried  on.  The  clnsa  Annelida  ia  divided 
into  four  orders— namely^  the  Leeches  {/limdui^a  or 
Stidorm),  Earth-worma  {Ofiijochata);  Tube-dwelling 
Womia,  such  as  Strpuhi,  &c.^  fomdntj  the  orrkr  Tubi- 
eoia:  and  the  Errantia,  or  order  contalnlni^  the 
greater  nunaher  of  marine  woriiia.  The  two  former 
groups  are  namied  Abvan^hiaUt,  from  the  absence  of 
gills,  the  Tubicola  and  Errantia  being  collectively 
named  Brunchiala^  from  the  posaesaion  of  gills  or 
branchiae. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  Queen  of  France^  was 
the  daughter  of  Philip  IIL,  king  of  Spain,  of  the 
AUistrian  house  of  Hapgbui^,  and  was  bom  at  Madrid 
in  1602.  In  161ft  she  waa  married  to  Louis  XII L 
Dnring  the  life  of  her  husband  flhe  had  to  submit  to 
numberless  mortificAtiuns.  Kiehelieu,  fearing  the 
influence  of  her  foreign  connection  a,  did  everj  thins: 
he  could  to  humble  her,  and  for  the  moat  part  kept 
her  confined  to  her  retreat  of  %^al-de-GrAoe.  The 
birth  of  a  son  in  1(538,  however,  was  the  occasion  of 
estahHehing  better  relations  for  a  time  between  her 
and  her  husband.  In  1642  her  great  enemy  Riche- 
lieu died^  and  in  1643  Louia  himsell  Anno  was 
then  left  regent,  but  by  the  will  of  Loiub  was  place  <i 
completely  under  the  control  of  ft  cotmciL  But  the 
Parhament  overthrew  this  anangemeiiti  and  intrusted 
her  with  full  sovereign  right*  during  the  minority  of 
her  Bon  Louis  XIV,  She,  hrnwever^  brought  upon 
henielf  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  by  her  bcnindlesB 
confidence  in  Cardinal  Mozann,  and  waa  forced  to  flee 
fn>m  Paris  during  the  wars  of  tlie  Fronde.  (See 
Fronuk  and  Mazaei>.)  She  ultimately  quelled  all 
opposition,  and  was  ablo  in  16til  to  transmit  to  her 
Boti  unimpaired  the  royal  authority  which  had  been 
ruBed  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 
She  then  gave  up  aU  concern  with  public  aOfairs,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  retirement.  She 
died  January  20,  1666, 

ANKE  OF  CLEVES,  the  wife  of  Henry  Till., 
king  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  John  111.^ 
duko  of  Clevea,  and  was  born  in  1515.  The  king 
oaked  her  in  marriage  in  1540,  after  having  seen  a 
portrait  of  her  drawn  by  Holbein;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  wm  d isolated  \^itb  the  'Flanders 
mare,*  as  he  called  her,  and  a  divorce  ensued  within 
dx  montha  of  the  marriage.  She  died  at  Chelsea  in 
1657. 

ANNO,  or  Hanno^  Archbiahop  of  Cologne  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Ijora  of  a  noble  family  of  Suabia 
not  earlier  than  10 00  a.d.;  died  in  a  mnnastery 
founded  by  hiinmilf  at  Siegberg,  near  Bonn,  in  1075, 
The  Emperor  Henry  III,  made  him  his  chancellor^ 
and  presented  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  C^ologne, 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1066.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  authority  of  the 
empire  waa  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Bovereign  princes  and  the  papacy,  AnnO|  with  the 
aid  of  AdalWrt,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  Otto, 
duke  of  Ba\  aria,  made  himself  master  of  the  person 
of  Henry  IIL's  young  eon  Henry  IV,,  and  secured 
for  himself  the  adminiatration  of  the  empire  (1062). 
His  energetic  government  and  lii«  holy  life,  his 
paternal  care  for  hia  see,  his  /.ealous  reformation  of 
monasteriea  and  foundation  of  churches,  gained  him 
the  character  of  a  saint.  The  day  on  which  he  it 
commemorated  ia  the  4th  of  December.  Tho  hymn 
in  hia  praiao  is  by  iKfme  thought  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  hia  death;  by  others  about  11&3.  It 
begins  with  the  popular  tnuUtioiu}  of  Germany,  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  archiepi^copal  seat  at  Ook^e 
and  of  ita  thirty -three  biihope  (of  whom  aeTen  were 


Boints)  before  Anna    The  poet  then  tacrilNi 
secular  and  spiritual  govenuneoi  of  the  aanlt, 
his  grief  that  his  countrynieii,  by  tbeir  intcml 
crml,  Hhould  madly  hasten  mutual  deetmetiaB. 
able  to  isuggest  a  remedy  the  patriot  dies  ef  frial  ^^ 
the   ingratitude  of   those  whom   he  had  inl 
striven  to  benefit.     Thia  hymn  ia  one  of  tbt 
important  monuments  of  the  early  German 
literature.     The  best  version  of  it  is  to  be ' 
MlillenhofF    and    Scherers    Denkmiler 
Poesie  und  Pr<)«a  (Berlin,  1S64). 

ANNOBOX,  or  An>'o  Box,  a  small  but 
island  of  Western  Africa,   south  of  the 
Biafra,  and  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,   It  is 
4  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  and  riaa 
from  a  sea  of  unfathomable  depth  to  the 
3000  feet   One  lofty  peak,  which  riaea  coo 
above  the  rest,  has  a  circular  lake  at  its  b«M^ 
api>ear»  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcazux 
whole  island  is  richly  clothfMl  with  wood  sod 
dure^  and  contains  a  number  of  -rillAget,  the 
of  which,  called  Annobon,  situated  at  the  i 
extremity,  consists  of  several  lanes  of  mde 
thin  part  of  the  iflland  there  is  a  good  rtiadi 

ANNONAY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
of  Ard^che,  83  miles  s.s.w,  of  Lyons,  pksMi^^ 
situated  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Canoe  and  Iksi^ 
which  join  the  Bbone  about  6  miles  belev,  fli 
most  prominent  objects  are  a  Gothic  church  villi 
lofty  spire,  and  the  adjoining  buildings  of  &  tiiip 
and  massive  UrsuUne  convent;  but  more  intercfl  k 
felt  in  the  obelisk  erected  to  two  distuigmshed  nifS«V 
of  the  town,  Joseph  and  Stephen  MontgdiStr^  ^ 
are  not  only  considered  the  inventors  el  the  \nikm 
but  introduced  several  of  the  moat  imporlttl  W 
pro V erne nts  in  the  art  of  making  pa{>er,  and  cMml 
it  to  such  perfection  that  the  paper  of  Amuiiiaf  va 
famous  over  Europe,  There  is  also  a  stalBt  4 
Boiesy  d'Anglas,  who  waa  bom  near  I^aaett^ 
Brides  ^aper  there  are  important  manufactsfvll 
glove  leather,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  skts  il 
un  weaned  kids  and  lambt^  felt,  silk  stiiJli^  ^0*<l 
hoaiery,  kc.  Silk- throwing  and  ^e  grinding  of  IM 
are  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent    Pop.  18|081 

ANNUAL,  in  Ix^tany,  is  applied  to  pUnti  ibl 
spring  from  seed,  grow  up  and  produce  sM^aol 
then  die,  all  within  a  single  year  or  seasop. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER,  a  publioitioQcaauBiMiil 
in  1 758  by  Dodsley,  the  celebrated  London  pahhifai; 
and  since  continued  in  yearly  volumes  dovft  letls 
present  day.  It  contains  a  complete  record  d  il 
the  more  important  events,  domestic  and  Ux^Q* 
of  each  year,  including  a  narrative  of  the'proeKH^ 
ings  in  Parliament,  and  obituaxy  nolioes  of  dinii' 
guished  persons  who  have  died.  To  the  hiiloriBft  li 
search  of  information  on  recent  European  histaiylfci 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Rct^  *  r  -*^  H  aransliDnli' 
able  storehouse  of  facts,  -  md  impultiOf 

related.     The  historical  d   ,  :   of  t^eAui^ 

Register  was  in  the  first  years  of  its  r 
by  Edmund  Burke.     A  rival  public 
Annual  Roister,  was  started  in  1781 
and  continued  to  appear  till  1825. 
Annual  Register,  the  historical  r  -  -* 
sw^veral  years  crmtributed  by  ^' 
afterwards  by  Botiert  Soutbey,  <: 
und  came  to  a  close  in  1827,     A  ; 
Kegister,  bearing  the  title  of  Ann^ 
has  appMred  ainoe  1818,  and  an  aniit 
form  6t  a  cyclopedias  which  serves  tl. 
baa  been  published  at  New  York  since  iov>^  y^^*--  '^'• 
issue  being  for  the  year  1&61)« 

ANNUAL  RENT,  in  Scpttiah  Uw,  t  teem  ip^ 
nymouB  with  intenst.  Previous  to  the  Befuiuutwii 
when  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  uae  ttmoaiej 
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k'l.  ftt  wkma  tiiii«9,  occur  Um  iiftinni  of 
AJ*nc  A.  W'mttM,  Mim  S.  C.  HaU,  Mr.  EirriKm 
riK    th<*    routitefti   of   BlcMJnglwi,    Mifr 

i">p«kritj  ol  tlie  iimmili  rtaffKw 

^Lt,  wb«a  no  Uh 

^rioe,     Sob«ef|tie&t  to  tbis  periutl 

medr  tUminMhtng  t4>  oioe  lq  IS 40; 


pft^naoiti  lire  i 


rwiu  pvriod,  to  bo  diitar- 

jDt,  M  iho  d«ith  ol  tfa« 

l^rtj  liAblo  to  p«y  iho 

r  fuTfton,  Of  iiulefialWly ; 

.  >^Mj^  itmipitiTf,    Tfio 

>f  aftck  7«m;  or  woii- 

Qtuutor*  or  «4  otb«r 

pQQ  whidi  the 


_     liiHwi 

ftMWblflUllrfl 
for  ft  flf«B  Mud 

ol  tho  tim  vftjr  bft  ]v«eiad J  i 
faU«f«il  briftf  |flf«iL  Bsl  wiiBqltlri  for  vttOOTtaii 
MTiDili,  ftftil  pftrtkalftrtj  Ufo  ftBBiiillca«  irt  BKim 
b«qui«|,  amd  Um  ffttoo  ol  Um  awaHj  b  coanRilfti 
ftomdbif  «»  Hm  yffobftbii  Ainiion  of  lb*  lib  by 
wtrfebllliiliMttnA  MftnyipcbftBftiiHtiftftritiftfttftl 
for  paJttk  likfti;  ftftd  ai  tbaw  <fo  ftol  ftriv  Etobi 
ft  vumUBo  <wilifti4  a^  w  qoI  owiftlly  rab}«ctft  ol 
fNtnsfatft^  IMr  ytidfti  taloft  li  «M  «lM 
of  JnrMtigrtioM. 

,  tft  p^r  ft  eniilu  MB  MiMally  b 
qttMtaty,  or  olbtf  prriirwHiial  pftjiunftli^  to 
ftdrsftdBf  tbft  wmtmff  or  ioBo  nlhir 
bftBMd  bj  bim,  dmiftf  Ibo  llfft  of  Ibo 
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ball  yean,  &»  ftnouitj  lor  lucb  iile  u  vortb 
I  if  it  we-iB  gotti  ffvr  '-^rilr  jtait  five  ycsarn, 
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Ai  ftn  Anauity  1  by  tbe 
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ftomtftl,  flemi-ftunaal,  qua; 
pftymeot  **f  ft  t^«rUii]  >uu> 
ol  y^un^  or  for  ft  prriod  to  be  dttcntaju 
bftfiymiftg  of  ft  oortftin  ovenV  tbo  r«bo  ar 
nlfti  bjr  wbJob  tU«  cvoMii  valno  b  to  be 
bftvo  DftOfB  Ibo  Mbjocio  ol  moeb  idoBtlfic  . 
tion.     Tbft  priiot  vajoo  ol  ft  poffpetuid 
eridotitly  a  turn  ol  mocioy  tbol  trill  }  ^ 
k|iiftl  to  tb«  iwuiity,  ifid  poyftbk 


utigbt  l«iid  tbb  cft^lftl  ftl  ft  oortain  tftte  dmbig  fab 
Ulo,  ftttl  by  ftftkbif  mnff  ymt^  bwidn  tbo  Iftliiorti 
ft  cMtabi  ftOKraftl  ol  Ibo  OMiitftL  bt  nbrbl  mamm  Um 


OMiitftI,  bt  niffbl  MO 
ftoiniftl  ftmoaal  for  bb  oopport  mtriof  bb  lift 
fa  oaob  Bmiamr  tbai  bo  aboold  kftvo  tbo  nmo  raiD 
tomad  «¥«y  voor, oad  onmoino proobtly  bb  wbob 
o^Nlil  dsniiilf  nb  Uift  Hot  mdoo  bo  dooo  ttol  baow 
boir  b^  bo  b  to  lifo  bo  affooi  ivfib  Ibo  foroE** 
■oBl  or  OS  moify  oOoo  to  toko  Ibo  ibk  of  Iba 
duffttSoft  ol  bb  IfCor  <Bd  ftgfoo  to  fifty  bin  ft  OMtolo 
ftmmlty  dimii^  bb  Ufe  in  exchAnj^  for  tbo  cosi- 
ul  wUich  b«  propntcft  to  inT«ot  ia  tbb  wfty.  Thm 
|3(n»t«iUe  daraliuo  of  bb  Iifo  tber«far«  booocoM  ft 
pubject  of  ooiDpaifttiaii ;  ma*\  fur  tbo  porpooo  of 
tnftkky  Ibb  cftlrtdolinn  tftbbo  of  bitigOTity  vm 
nodo  if  aoObig  Ibo  propovtioBi  ol  daalbo  ftl  c«rlftlti 
•(Spift  in  tbo  ooao  oouotry  or  dbtrkrt  Tbo  oelo* 
brat^l  iPftlbomftlidftn,  T>r.  Han«y,  wmm  tbo  6nl  irbo 
cilrulfttod  ft  Iftblo  of  mortftlity,  whkb  bo  dodnotd 
m  ohavwliaiio  nftdo  oi  BcwLra  la  SOoiift.  la 
I   Mr.  Do  Mcl^rTOMblbbod  tbo  flm  odHbn 

tbo  wkalalbB  of  tbifr  utooo  Mr.  I>t 
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personn  bom  together  one  would  die  every  yew  till 
the  whole  were  extinct.  Tliis  assmnption  agreed 
{vretty  well  with  the  true  valuea  between  thirty  and 
leventy  ye&ra  of  age  as  pven  iu  Dr,  H(v]Jey*8  table^ 
but  was  very  remote  from  tlje  truth  in  the  earlier 
and  later  periotk,  Mr,  Thomaa  Simpson,  ia  hia  work 
on  Aimuities  and  Reversions^  originally  publiahed  iu 
1742,  gave  a  table  of  martaJity  deduced  from  the 
Ijondou  bUla,  and  tablea  foumied  u\Hm  it  of  the 
values  of  annuities.  But  at  the  perioi!  when  thia 
table  waa  calculated  the  mortality  ia  London  was  bo 
much  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ooujDtry  that  the 
valueft  of  the  annuities  given  in  it  were  far  too  stnall 
for  general  usa  In  1746  M,  Deparcieux  publiahed, 
in  hift  Esiiai  iur  lea  Probability  de  la  Dtirt.^e  da  la 
Vie  Humaine — a  work  di»tinguialied  by  its  perspi' 
cuity  and  neatneja — tablea  of  mortality  deduced 
from  obeervationfi  made  on  the  mortuary  registeni 
of  several  rcUgloua  houses,  and  on  listA  of  the 
nominees  m  several  tontine*.  In  tbi«  work  separate 
tabki  were  first  oon^truoted  for  males  and  femalea, 
and  the  gpreater  longeyfty  of  the  latter  rendered 
apparent.  M.  Deparcieux's  tables  were  a  very  great 
aci^uiEition  to  the  adeuce,  and  are  decidedly  superior 
to  some  that  are  atill  exteneively  used.  Dr,  Price's 
famous  work  on  Annuities,  the  fii-st  edition  of  which 
woa  published  in  1770^  contributed  powerfully  to 
tlircct  the  public  atteation  to  inquiries  oi  this  sort, 
and  woe  in  tliia  respect  of  very  great  utOity.  Of  the 
more  recent  wortts  among  the  bc.it  are  those  of  Mr. 
Baily  and  Mr.  Milne^  which  indeed  are  both  exoeUent^ 
The  latter,  besideii  all  that  was  previoufily  known  as 
to  the  history,  theory,  or  practice  of  the  science, 
oontunfl  much  new  and  valuable  matter;  and  to  it 
we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  enter 
fully  into  the  eubject.  Another  valuable  work  on 
the  subject  ia  Mr.  Finlaiftoa*a  Report  to  the  House 
of  Cunmions  on  Life  Annuities.  Tbe  table  on  which 
Dr<  Price  laid  the  greatest  stress  was  calculated  from, 
the  burial  registers  kept  at  Northamptun  and  some 
adjoining  parishes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, as  well  from  original  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  table  aa  fn>m  the  iiuprovement  that  has 
since  taken  place  in  tbe  healthiness  of  the  public, 
that  tbe  mortality  represented  in  the  Northampton 
table  ia  and  has  long  been  decidedly  above  the 
average  rate  of  mortality  in  England.  The  only 
other  tables  iiae<l  tt*  any  extent  in  England  for  the 
calculation  of  life  autmitiea  are  that  framed  by  ^Ir. 
IfrUlno  from  obaervations  made  by  Dr.  Hey  sham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Finlaiaon  based  on  the  observfttion  of  the  mortality 
in  tbe  government  toutineti  and  among  the  holders 
of  government  annuities.  The  last  dii^titigubheit 
between  male  and  female  lives.  Mr.  Milue'a  gives 
a  decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  North - 
iunpton  table;  and  there  are  good  grouuda  for  think* 
ing  that  the  mortality  wbith  it  represents  is  not  very 
different  from  the  actual  rate  throughout  most  parts 
of  England,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  table 
founded  on  so  narrow  a  basis  should  give  a  perfectly 
fair  view  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
If  the  mean  between  the  calculated  values  for  male 
and  female  lives  be  taken  it  agrees  pretty  nearly  with 
Mr.  Piitlakon's.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundations 
on  which  tables  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  have 
been  founded  in  this  and  other  countries  we  give  in 
the  following  table  the  rate  of  mortality  that  has 
been  observed  to  taJce  place  among  1000  children 
bom  together^  or  the  numben  alive  at  the  end  of 
eaehyear*  till  the  whole  become  extinct,  iu  England, 
Prance,  Sweden,  &a,  according  to  the  most  celebrated 
authorities.  The  rate  of  mortaUty  at  Carlisle  repre- 
nented  in  this  table  ia  lem  than  that  obeerved  any- 
where else. 
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ASKVrSClATlO^,  Iha  doclaraliaa  of  Um  aMi 
Gabriai  ^  t^  Vl^  MaiT.  bthmiag  bar  titti  ika 
waa  la  baeona ibamUb^dr  oar  Loi^  (Ui.  i  SSOS), 
arla%  D^  If  a  fMldf  Iba  abardila 
Iba  Moraacblfaa,  oabbnl«l  ia  Iba  walam 
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Tba  yaar  f  > 
to  an  h#4r=ft|tfTnnm!, 
Vif  1  .  n  roducwl  W  «**  iuuiitL«. 

-A  Sov  Aj(  jBTHsnca* 

V .>« '  1  .^  1 J  .> \w.    ¥ram  tima  itomantortal  Iba  aa> 
4€f  tba  Eaal  bare  baao  la  Iba  byitl  of  aaolallaf 

ijMalfai  lor  iba  a^ta  of  baallb  a&il  baaair;  mm 

to  anoliil  a  gaaA  «aB  to  ibow  Mm  oaa  of  tba  ygb«^ 
markt  of  foMel  Tba  Otaiba  and  EonaoMiai^ 
ciUatlT  Iba  lianaar.  aaobHid  Ibanaalvaa  altor  Iba 
Utb.  Wt^Uata  Mtotolad  iboBHlvai  bi  ordsr  to  roa- 
d«r  11  moia  ttilieatl  hit  Ibate  aatagoalato  to  gal  bokl 
uf  tbem.  Tba  oav  «f  oa  lor  laiaiaoahl  Fitt?oM  !• 
aqoallir  aadoot  Tba  ftraliBaalloB  of  aoab a om  ia 
to  Om.  siviii  II,  vbara  il  b  •latod  tbal  Jacob,  in 
oonaMBKaalbHi  uf  a  ramarkabta  drain,  awl  up  a 
fiQUraad  mmtad  oO  nprn  tt  In  tba  Umtic  Uw, 
and  mr^ni  andaat  rcliifionM,  a  tactad  cbafaat^  waa 
iHaohiii  to  Iba  aaoto^  ol  Iba  farmaala  ol  iba 
piirti  and  Ibtaii  brfwJlnf  to  Iba  awamoabil  of 
woiabl^  Tbiiaaaldu5Sortywllh«llaad»for 
Iba  purpooa,  aad  rifalfiad  a  ooaaaoraUoa  of  ttia 
ftftideatolbeMrvleaof  laBirbNi.  TbaJaabbprtartB 

1  kingii  wcra  aaobitod  wbcn  iadaotod  teto  oOto^ 

1  wen  callad  Iba  awdnttd  0/  '**^^*'4**  J^ 
luiki  UuAr  pcraoiaa  wwa  Mcrad,  aad  Ibair  oAtoa  fran 
c;o4     la  Iba  Old  TtatooiaBl  alio  Iba  fMm^ 


faipactlair  Iba  Radaamar  itjrla  bfaa, «  M0oim\  at  bla 
lajy  doioiat  aad  bb  dipilly.  »f^^  K  ^a 
Jaa^aiic^  wbieh  b  ab»  Iba  »i««Nr  ^^  ]ij.  «»^* 
naoM  CbrbL    Thm  caotoa»  0f  aaobiliaff  atOI  aala^ 
fai  Iba  RMBan  Calbotk  Cbordb  tn  tba  ordUtatlQn  at 
1  Iba  ooaftiMitioa  of  baliatata  mmA  tba 
hi  aaUaina  naiilltTT     Tn  tbi  namm^  1^1 
te  afdataia*  bbbofi  aaolaba  ^S^  ** 
bolroil  aaaad  eWaa  Iba  patai  of  both  U,^^ 
SSnIs  a»i  llto  fMaiBfar  (bf^rblA  1^ 


^^•^ttl• 


oflbafHwdoi, 


rV]U^|.      irapfbilbataottite^T!?**^*^ 
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apoti  are  nilbed,  as  if  to  nib  off  the  effect  of  the 
oonsecmUtig  oil  The  ceremony  of  anointing;  is  also 
frequently  b.  part  of  tlie  coronation  of  kiiig«. 

ANOJIALY,  the  deviation  from  a  rule.  That 
which  devifttes  i»  called  anomakjug.  It  is  aho  tiaed 
in  a«tronomy  to  denote  the  anj^de  wbich  a  line  drawn 
from  a  planet  to  the  Bim  haa  passed  through  since 
the  planet  waa  laet  at  its  perihelion  or  nearest  dia* 
tanee  to  the  ntm.  On  account  of  the  planets  not 
moving  with  the  same  Telocity  at  all  parts  of  their 
nrbita,  this  angle  does  not  increase  uniformly ;  hence 
it  derived  its  name.  The  anomalitlic  year  is  the 
interval  between  two  successive  times  at  which  the 
earth  is  in  jjenhelion,  or  S65day8  fl  hours  13  minutes 
45  pecon«lM.  In  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
earth's  perihelion  among^  the  stars  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  earth's  motion,  and  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  which  carries  the  equinoxes  back  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  earths  motion,  the 
anomalii)tic  year  is  lunj;:er  than  the  sidereal  year, 
whieh  is  measured  by  the  sun's  rttiim  to  the  ftame 
position  among  the  stare,  and  still  lon^rer  than  the 
tropical  or  common  year,  which  is  measured  by  the 
earth's  return  to  tlie  siune  equinox.  It  exceeds  the 
latter  by  25  minutes. 

ANONACliLIII,  a  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrub8 
haviuLr  simple,  alternate  leavrit,  destitute  of  stipules, 
by  which  character  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
MapiioliacesB,  to  which  they  are  otherwise  closely 
a11ie<b  Their  flowers  are  commonly  axillar,  Rome- 
tiines  terniiuaL  The  calyx  is  persistent,  with  three 
deep  diviaifms.  The  corolla  m  formed  of  six  j>etaU, 
diisposed  in  two  series.  The  etamcns  are  very  nume- 
rous, forming  several  eeriest^  their  filamenU  short, 
^  their  anthers  almost  sessile.  The  carpels,  which  are 
*  generally  aggregated  in  great  number  in  the  centre 
of  the  Unwer,  are  sometimes  distinct^  sometimes 
connected;  each  of  them  has  a  single  cell,  which 
cimtaius  fine  or  more  ovules  attached  to  the  inner 
Buture,  and  often  forming  as  many  distinct  fruits 
(rarely  one  only  in  consequence  of  abortion);  some- 
timea  they  are  united  together,  and  form  a  Icind 
of  fleihy  and  scaly  cone.  The  i»eefi8  ha^o  a  homy 
endosperm  deeply  grooved,  and  this  is  another  cha- 
rftoter  which  distinguiahea  them  from  the  ^ta^oli- 
aceie.  The  Anonaoeffi  are  mostly  tro[>icaI  plants 
belonginij  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
They  are  generally  aromatic,  a  quality  found  chiefly 
ii^  the  bark,  but  almi  in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
to  some  exteut  in  the  fruit,  all  of  which  parts  are 
oooBequently  employed  in  the  countrieH  to  \^  hich  the 
plants  are  native  as  remedies  and  for  gcA«toning. 
Mjmy  of  them  yield  likewiae  an  edible  and  nutritious 
fruit,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Among  the 
principal  genera  are  Anona^  JJtycagctt,  UraHit. 

AKONYilUUS  (from  the  Hr^ek),  literally  *  with- 
out name,'  applied  to  anything  which  is  the  work  <»f 
A  peraon  whose  name  ia  unknown,  or  who  keeps  his 
imme  aecret.  Pteud^mym  is  an  epithet  ap[>lied  to 
an  aaaamed  name.  Writei-Boftt^u  conceal  themselves 
under  a  pseudo  or  false  name,  which  they  retain  as 
authors  even  when  their  true  name  has  ]>>ug  lieen 
known.  The  knowledge  of  the  auonytiioua  and 
j)seudonymous  authors  is  indispeniJAMe  to  the  biblio- 
grapher. Among  the  principal  wnrks  intended  to 
supply  this  knowledge  are  Barbier's  Dictionnairedes 
Davrages  Anonymea  et  Pseudouymeft,  compos^^  tra- 
duits  ou  publit%  en  Fran^ais  et  en  Latin,  with  his- 
tctrical  and  critical  notes  (Bccond  edition,  Paris,  1 82*2- 
27,  four  vols.) ;  Demaune's  Nouveau  recueil  d*ou\Tac;e8 
anonymes  et  pseudonymes  (sec^onci  edition,  166*2); 
Pseudonomia,  ovvero  tavole  alfabetiche  de'  nomi 
finti  o  fiupp^rjsti  degli  scrittori,  con  la  contrapposigione 
de  veri  by  V.  Lauretti  (Venice,  18S6);  Bizionario 
di  opere  anooime  e  f^seudoniine  dl  scrittori  italianif 


by  G.  Melzi  piilan,  1854^59);  Bbl 

tur  der  alteren  und  Deuereti  Spradien  (Mttode 

Leipxig,  1S61K 

AKOFLOTHERnJM,  an  extinct  genos  of  Vt^ 
late  or  Hoofed  Quadruj»e«.li  (see  Uxgulath.  nwiy 
allied  to  the  family  Suida,  or  that  of  the  Swii*,  uit 
forming  the  type  of  a- distinct  faouly,  Attopiiikinhf 
which  also  contains  the  foaiil  geoer^  XtpktAm  (Upper 
Ei>cene  Rocks),  CAo/irolAcrium  (Miocene),  ndXM^ 
b  II  n «  (M  iddle  Eocene).  The«e  an imals  waw  pig-IHi 
in  form,  but  poeaeased  long  tails,  and  had  a  <UI 
boof ,  with  two  rudimentary  toea.  Six  inetsoii,  %pa 
canines,  eight  premolara,  and  six  molan  exiilidll. 
each  jaw;  and  these  animals  are  remarkable  i  * 
possMsed  a  continuous  aeriee  of  teeth,  no  l'* 
mlerval  existing  in  the  jaw.  Tbe  Aac, 
were  in  many  impecta  intermediate  belwesa  ' 
Figa  and  Buminantia.  A.  a/mmttnet  from  the  1 
rocks,  is  a  familiar  spedea. 

AXOSiMIA,  a  diaeaae  conaiflting  in  a  diminn 
or  destniction  of  the  power  of  amelliisg.     It  is  ■ 
times  contttittitional,  but  is  moat  frequently  < 
by  strong  and  rq^»eated  stimulants  applied  to  1 
olfactory  nemes.    Hence  slaves  to  the  habit  of  i 
taking  are  often  affected  by  it. 

ANQUETIL  BU  PElUtON,  AtiiuiiAX  Hii 
cnrrHE^  a  distinguished  orientalist,  bom  ia 
Dec.  7,  1731;  died  there  Jan.  17,  1805.  He  i 
theology  Erst  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at  As 
and  Amersfort  Heturning  to  Paris  he  dented  I 
self  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Pen 
His  as^iiduous  attendance  at  the  librarr  excited  J 
attention  of  the  Abbe  Sallier,  keeper  of  the  * 
who  obtained  for  him  a  small  salary  as  a  stud 
tbe  oriental  langnages.  Accidentally  meeting  \ 
some  MB.  fragments  of  the  Zend-Aveata  he  rca 
to  go  to  India;  and  other  meana  having  fiiilidl 
enlisted  in  1754  as  a  private  soldier.  Hit  aatl  \ 
science  bo  deeply  impressed  Male^erbes  and  I 
Abbd  Barth^Iemy  that  they  obtained  for  him  f 
government  a  free  passage  and  a  salary.  Arrii^ 
at  Pondifohery  he  learned  modem  Persian,  add  i 
to  Clmndemagore  to  study  Sanskrit.  War  I 
out  with  England,  during  which  Chandema^^orv  i 
captured,  he  kft  that  place,  traversed  a  great  psitof 
the  peninsula,  and  Bnidly  settled  at  Suratw  Btre  h« 
prevailed  on  some  of  the  Parsee  priests  to  toatRM 
him  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  by  which  be  «» 
enabled  to  translate  the  dictionary  called  VedSdal- 
Sade,  and  other  works  from  thia  language^  lUf 
also  gave  hitn  ^ome  of  the  Zoroaatrlan  books.  Tli 
fall  of  rondich<^ry  forced  him  to  return  to  Kunfe. 
where  he  arrived  in  17C2  with  180  MSS-  and  otW 
curiosities.  Before  returning  to  France  he  wrni  ta 
Oxford,  and  compared  the  manuscripts  there  vitliliv 
own.  The  Abb^  Barth<?lemy  now  obtained  farhitt 
a  situation  in  tbe  Hoyal  Library;  and  in  I7C3  hf 
\\i\»  chosen  a  nieral>er  of  the  Academy  of  Bdla- 
lettre^.  In  1771  he  published  hia  Zead-Anat^  ■ 
translation  of  the  Yeudidad,  which  excited  great «lh 
sation.  When  the  revolution  broke  oiii  lie  ibal 
himself  up  In  his  chamber  with  liia  books,  and  |w» 
duced  na  the  fruits  of  his  retirement  L'lnde  enV  ~ 
port  aveo  TEuroiMj  n7yO);  and  a  selection  frr-m  i 
theology  of  the  Ve<lna,  called  Oupnek'bat,  «r  "" 
Unrevealable  ^lysteriea  <lS04i  The  laboon  ( 
Anquetil  du  Perron  did  go^xi  senice  to  the  ' 
of  oriental  philology  und  history,  hut  bk  low*' 
ledge  of  the  oriental  languages  was  by  no  liws* 
exact,  and  his  writings  may  now  be  said  to  he  iQps^ 
seded. 

AiS'SELM»  St.,  a  celebrated  Christian  phikwipbir 
and  theologian,  regarded  by  some  as  the  feiadiirc^ 
acholaaticism,  bom  at  Aoeta  in  Piedjoiail  ia  1^ 
died  at  Canterhury,  April  2),  1109.     At  the  Sj^^^f 
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t«r«i)ty-a«TeD  h©  becftine  a  monk  at  Bee  in  Xormnnrly, 
whither  be  had  been  ftttrftct«d  by  the  celebrity  i*{  hia 
eomitryiiuui  LuifranCi  who  wu  then  prior  of  the 
iiKmaAtexy  there.  Three  yean  l&ter^  when  Lanfnuio 
was  fiTomoted  to  the  iibbacj  of  Caen,  he  was  himji«lf 
dvTated  to  the  dignity  of  prior,  and  in  lOfS  he 
WM  made  abbot,  which  ho  remained  for  fifteen 
jean.  Daring  this  period  of  M»  life  be  vnrote  hia 
lint  philoaophicaj  aod  religioua  worka :  the  dialo^iea 
GO  Truth  and  Free*wiU  (De  Veritat©  and  Do  Liber- 
tHbe  Arbitrii)  and  the  treadaea  Monologion  ajid 
P^iQarlo^OD;  and  at  the  aame  time  hia  influence  made 
itMlf  felt  ueoong  the  monks  under  hk  di&rge  that 
Bee  becaniA  the  chief  aeat  of  learning  in  Euro]>&  In 
109S  Anaylm  was  offered  the  archlSahopric  of  Can- 
%mbaxy,  which  had  lain  vacant  Bioce  the  death  of 
Lem&anc  in  1089,  znd  accepted  the  offer  though  with 
great  reluctance  aind  with  the  cxindition  that  the  King 
of  Enjsrland,  William  Eufua,  should  acknowledge 
Pope  Urban  in  opposition  to  the  antipr>pe  Clement, 
wiUch  the  king  idtimately  oonaented  to  do  by  private 
In  1097,  a  new  difBctdty  having  ariaen 
i  An»elm  and  WUliAm,  the  former  set  out  for 
to  consult  with  the  pope.  Urban  received 
fitiD  with  great  diatlnction,  but  did  not  venture  to 
declare  hiniAelf  on  the  aide  of  the  prelate  in  his  dla^ 
pale  with  the  king.  Meanwhile  WilHam  had  seized 
on  the  revennea  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  ho 
retained  tillfaJa  death  in  1100.  An»elm  accordingly 
remained  abroad,  residini^  for  a  considerable  period 
at  a  amall  village  called  Schlavia,  where  ho  wrote 
klfl  celebrated  treatise  on  the  at^mement,  entitled 
Car  Deaa  Homo,  and  afterwards  fur  some  time  at 
^rom.  When  William  Riifua  waa  Hucceeded  by 
Mcoiy  Beauclerc,  An^elm  was  recalled;  but  Henry 
inaieted  that  he  should  submit  to  be  reinvested  in 
bk  see  by  himself,  although  the  popea  claimed  the 
i%bt  of  investing  for  theniftelvea  alone.  Much  nego- 
tiation followed,  and  Henry  did  not  surrender  his 
claims  till  llOfj,  when  Paschal  IL,  the  sqcceaaor  of 
Urban,  threatened  to  excommunicate  him.  In  the 
folliiiwing  year  Anselm  crossed  over  to  England, 
where  he  resided  during  the  short  remainder  of  hia 
life.  His  canonization  seems  to  have  taken  phuse  in 
141*4.  All  the  works  of  Anselm  are  directed  towards 
founding  a  reaaoned  system  of  Christian  truth,  Such 
a  aystem  he  oooaidered  to  be  a  legitimate  demand  of 
naeoo,  although  he  repeats  again  and  again  the 
doetrine  thAt  faith  ia  necessary  to  the  intelligence  of 
tbe  Cfaristian  mysteries,  that  the  teaching  of  revela- 
tion moiit  first  be  accepted  by  faith  and  afterwiuds 
aho^nna  to  have  the  suppn^rt  of  rcasKin,  His  celebrated 
oatological  proof  of  the  t^xistence  of  God  {see  Goi>) 
b  to  be  found  in  ti*e  Proslogion.  The  <  ?ur  Deua 
Homo,  treating,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  atone- 
meat,  ia  the  most  important  of  Anselm's  works.  lu 
Older  to  aatisfy  the  reason  of  the  need  of  an  atonic- 
uent  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  particular  attmetiient 
that  the  Chriestian  religion  represents  as  having  been 
made  in  the  death  of  Christ,  Anaelm  endeavours  to 
«tablish  the  following  positions:  first,  that  God's 
iMnunir  ia  wounded  by  sin  and  hii*  juk^tico  therefore 
tequires  aatiaf action ;  Becond,  that  thi^  sati»factiou 
oan  be  giren  only  through  one  who  is  at  once  God 
and  man ;  and  third,  that  the  voluntary  death  of 
Cluist  actually  acoompliBhed  this  sati>^f action.  The 
worka  of  Anselm  have  often  been  pijbli«<he(L  The 
laait  complete  edition  forms  the  li/5th  volume  of  Abbe 
Migne'a  Patrologi®  Cursus  Com|detuH,  Among  the 
irameroaa  aepamte  e<litioDs  of  the  Cur  Deua  Homo 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Liimmer  (Berlin,  1857) 
and  Fritische  (Zitrich,  1868).  Por  information  re- 
garding the  man  himself,  whose  personal  character, 
di«liii||fuiBhed  by  single-miudedness,  gentlenefts^  large- 
bgjrtcdneaii,  and  piety,  mak^  him  one  of  the  brighteiit 


ornaments  of  the  Christian  church,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Eadmer's  Vita  Ansel  mi,  and  the 
worka  0f  Franck  (Tiibingen,  lS-42)»  Hassje  (Ldpxig, 
two  vok  1843-52),  R^mnsat  (i^aria,  1853},  and 
R.  W.  Church  {I^ndon,  1870), 

ANSGAE,  or  Anshar,  called  the  Aponth  of  the 
Xorth^  becjiUBo  he  introduce<l  Christianity  into  Den- 
mark  and  Sweden.  Born  in  801  in  Picardy,  and 
educateil  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  not  far  from 
Amiens,  he  took  the  monastic  vows  while  fbtill  in  his 
l>oyboo<l.  In  822  he  removed  with  some  of  the  other 
monks  belonging  to  his  monaatury  to  the  newly- 
foonded  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  scope  for  carrying  out  hia  deaire  of  taking  part 
in  missionary  lal^MQurs,  At  the  instigation  of  the 
emperor,  Louis  le  Debounaire,  he  went  to  Denmark 
in  the  suite  of  some  bajitized  Danish  piinces  in  826, 
but  after  many  disappointtiienta  and  persecutiona  waa 
compelled  to  leave  this  country,  having  met  on  this 
visit  with  but  little  success.  About  830  he  enterefl 
upon  a  missionary  journey  to  Sweden,  and  in  ii31  or 
832  received  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  whicli 
was  founded  as  a  pxiint  of  support  for  the  northern 
mission.  Here  also  he  hati  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties,  and  on  one  occaaion  had  to  save  biiuself 
by  fiight.  In  817  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric  was 
transferred  to  Bremen,  where  Ansgar  could  reiiide 
with  more  security.  From  tliis  centre  he  again 
vij^ited  the  Scandinavian  territories  and  now  with 
more  succeHg,  baptizing  converts  in  thousands.  He 
died  in  864  or  8ti5,  with  the  reputation  of  haviiig 
undertaken,  if  not  the  fir»t,  the  mo^t  aucceAsful 
attempts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
North,  Hia  prudence,  the  purity  and  warmth  of  hia 
religious  xeal,  and  the  integrity  of  his  lifo^  are  equally 
praised  by  all  his  conttmporariea.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  placed  him  among  the  saints.  His  lifts 
wft8  written  by  his  successor  Kombert,  and  forms  the 
second  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Gerai&mfti  biatorica 
of  Pert?.. 

ANSON,  GEORfiE,  Lord,  whose  name  shines  in 
the  annals  of  British  navigation,  was  iKjrn  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1697,  at  Shugboruugh  manor,  in  Staf* 
fordahire,  and  entered  early  into  the  navy.  In  1716 
he  aerved  aa  aectmd  lieutenant  under  Sir  John  Norrio, 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1717  and  1718  under  Sir  George 
Byng,  agaiu»t  the  Spaniards.  In  bis  twenty-seventh 
year  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  i>o3t-captain,  and 
waa  for  a  long  time  on  the  South  t*aroliua  Citation. 
When,  in  1739,  the  ministry  considered  a  rupture  with 
Spain  as  unavoidable,  he  waa  made  commander  of  a 
fleet  in  the  South  Sea,  directed  against  the  trade  and 
the  colonies  of  that  nation.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  five  men-at-war  and  three  smaller  vessels,  which 
carried  1400  meiL  Among  the  crews  were  200  infirm 
old  men,  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  whom  ofiicial 
I  blundering  had  made  him  take  on  board.  Anson  left 
I  }?^nglaud  with  this  squadron,  September  18,  1740, 
I  and  was  attack e^l,  on  leaving  the  Straits  of  LeMaire, 
at  the  south  end  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  terrible 
storms,  which  prevented  him  from  doubling  Cape 
Horn  for  nearly  three  months.  Separated  from  the 
TL-fit  of  his  squadron  ho  reached,  in  June,  1741,  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  three  of  Ins  veaaela 
rejoined  hlin  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  having 
,  l(jnt  many  men  by  sickness  (sctirvy).  Hh  own  ship 
I  Irwt  half  her  crew  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the 
Straits  flf  Le  Maire.  After  the  health  of  hi  hi  men 
had  been  restored  in  this  delis^litful  island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Peru  without  waiting  for  the 
missing  ahips,  made  several  prbes,  and  captured  and 
burned  the  city  of  Paita.  After  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  intercept  the  annual  ?klanilla  galleon  he  found 
himself  obliged  tfi  bum  not  only  a  great  part  of  his 
booty,  but  all  except  one  of  hia  veaaela,  in  order  tu 
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equip  that  one,  tlie  CrniwHon,  with  wMcli  be  msuie 
his  retreat  to  Tinlaii,  one  of  the  LarlroncB.  Here  the 
Centurion  was  bh>wn  out  to  eg\  while  the  commander 
wae  on  shore.  Upon  this,  much  exertion  wdls  made 
to  eidftrge  and  :Bt  out  a  small  vesscil  found  in  the 
ialand.  llio  return  of  hia  ship  relieved  him  from 
thiA  (lifEcultVf  and  after  eome  weeks  of  rest  be  sailed 
for  Macao,  where  he  fonned  a,  bold  plan  for  taking 
the  galloon  of  Acapulco.  For  thia  piirpoae  he  spread 
the  report  of  hia  having  returned  to  Europe^  but  in 
fact  directetl  hia  course  fco  the  rhilippinea  and 
crutaed  near  the  promontory  E«piritu  Santo.  After  & 
month  the  expected  galleon  appeared,  which,  trust- 
ing to  its  Bupenoiity,  comiiieQced  the  fight  But  the 
Tiuour  of  the  British  prevailed  and  the  galleon, 
worth  £400,000,  wa^  taken.  With  these  acquisitions 
Anson  returned  to  Macan^  sr^ld  his  prize,  and  main- 
tained with  energy  the  rights  of  hia  flag  against  the 
Chinese  government  at  Canton.  From  this  place  he 
Bailed  for  England,  and  passing  undiscovered  through 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel^  arrived  at  Spithead, 
having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  June  15,  1744, 
after  an  abience  of  three  years  and  nine  montha. 
Nut  one  of  the  2G0  veterans  returned.  ThU  periloosi 
voyage  throngii  unexplored  seas  added  much  to 
geogr»phy  ana  na vibration.  Hia  adventurea  and  dis- 
coveries are  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  which 
was  compiled  by  Benjamin  Robins  from  materials 
fumiflhefl  by  Ansc»n,  A  few  days  after  hia  return 
he  was  made  rear- admiral  of  the  blue,  and  not  long 
after  rear-admiral  of  the  white;  he  was  also  elected 
uiemher  of  Parliamtsnt*  Hib  victory  over  the  Frctioh 
admiral  Jonquitre,  near  Capo  Finisterre  in  1747, 
raised  him  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Anson,  Baron  of  Soberton.  Two  of  the  prizes  taken 
on  this  occasion  were  called  rhiiindhh  and  la  Gloiref 
which  induced  the  captain  of  the  former  to  say,  on 
fivipij  up  his  sword,  *  Jlonaieur,  vous  avez  vaincu 
rlnvincible,  et  la  Gloire  voiui  suit' — *Sir,  you  have 
vanquished  the  fiiviucible,  and  Glory  follows  you*' 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
■dmimlty.  In  1758  be  commanded  the  fleet  before 
Brestt  protected  the  landing  of  the  British  at  St.  Main, 
CTherbourg,  Ac,  and  re  wived  the  repulsed  troopm  into 
his  vessfla.  FinaQy,  in  1761,  he  was  appointed  to 
convey  the  Queen  of  George  III.  to  England.  He 
died  in  17G2,  lea\iug  nochildren* 

ANSPACH,  or  Anshach  (ori^nnally  Omhha^h),  a 
town  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Middle  Fran- 
GonLa,  prettily  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Holz- 
bach  with  the  Lower  Rezat,  24  miles  south -west  of 
Nurnberg.  Besides  churches  it  has  a  theatre,  a 
gymnasium,  and  other  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  The  buihling  perhaps  most  worthy  of 
notice  b  the  castle,  which  formcil  the  residence  of 
the  mar^taves  of  Anepaoh,  containing  a  library  and 
a  picture-gallery,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  which 
form  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  manufactures 
are  of  some  importance,  the  principal  b«ing  ai-ticles 
in  wood,  bone,  straw,  lace  and  embroidery,  woollen 
yam,  cigars  and  tobacco,  &c.  Anspach  gave  its  name 
to  an  ancient  priucipaUty  or  roargravate,  which  had 
a  territory  of  about  13O0  s<|Uftre  miles,  ^vith  300,000 
inhabitants,  in  the  enil  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  last  margrave  sold  his  posE^esstont  in  175^1  to 
Prussia;  Pnissia  ceded  Anspach  to  France  in  ISDd, 
and  in  1810  France  transferrod  it  to  Bavarix  Pop* 
in  2875,  IV-^S- 

ANSTEY,  C-HmsTOPHER,  an  ingenious  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Christo- 
pher Anstey,  D,li*,  and  boru  in  17li4.  He  was 
<Hiucated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  whence  he  removed 
to  Eton,  In  1754  he  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial 
f>roperty  and  married.  He  then  resided  for  the 
mcjst  part  at  Bath.     Ho  had  long  cultivated  poetry. 


bat  most  of  bis  early  productioxii  ««te  Lilin  t 
latfons  of  English  popular  poeni%  one  of  whiok  i 
Gray's  Elegy.  It  was  not  nntil  17^6  Ihil  : 
humorous  prorluction,  the  New  Balh  Gind%  \ 
published,  which  at  once  became  highly  fM 
its  pointed  and  ongioal  humour,  and  as  usual  l«d  I 
numcrouj!  imitations.  In  order  to  comet  in  tiTcr 
which  has  frequently  been  committed,  it  U  ri|H  to 
mention  that  the  New  Bath  Goide^  which  bas  bta 
said  to  owe  much  to  Smollett's  Humphrey  Oinki^ 
preceded  the  latter  work  by  four  years.  He  sJw 
wrote  several  other  pie<^s,  which  are  inoorpontsd  ii 
an  edition  of  hia  entire  works,  edited  by  li»  soil  Bi 
died  in  1805. 

AN3TRUTHEE,  Easter  and  Westib,  t»o  mD 
burghs  in  Scotland,  on  the  coast  of  FifesMre,  i4  Us 
motith  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  They  unite  with  St 
Andrews,  Crail,  Cupar,  Kllrenny,  and  Pittenwoa 
in  returning  a  member  to  Farliamcait  AiMtniyr 
Easter,  the  larger  of  the  twoi,  has  a  Gostoni-hiiiis^  a 
good  harbour,  and  some  trade  in  tannings  fish-auiab 
brewing,  rope  and  sail  making.  It  is  iIia  birftb-|iiis» 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.  Pop.  1349.  Ao4lnitte 
WcBter  has  litde  trade.  Pop  5iH.  The  An»tnilhi» 
may  be  said  to  form  one  town  with  Kilrwiny.  Tv$ik 
pop,  in  ISSl,  4712. 

ANT,  the  name  applied  to  variona  geoen  <* 
Hymenopterous  or  Membranous- winged  Imcci^  Im- 
longing  to  Cuvier's  second  section,  Acaleals^  faod^ 
Heterog^'na,  This  race  of  insects,  celsbratid  Cn* 
all  antiquity  for  singular  instincts,  industry,  atadfoi^ 
sight,  would  require  a  volume  for  the  ennmoatlflS  sf 
all  the  curious  aud  interesting  circumstaacesofaMrad 
by  various  naturalists  in  connection  with  tbcm.  T» 
the  works  of  Swammerdain,  E«^umar,  Kirhy  sal 
S  pence,  and  more  especially  Hnber,  we  must  r^ 
those  who  desire  to  be  particularly  informed  on  ths 
subject.  The  last-named  author  boa  in  his  woHi 
on  ants  rivalled  his  father's  justly  celabialwi  tv* 
tise  on  bees,  and  bestowed  upon  loven  df  MlVii 
science  a  gift  as  precious  as  it  is  rare;  whilit  wm 
recent  works,  such  aa  Belt's  Naturalist  in  Niesapi^ 
and  Bates's  Naturalist  on  the  Axnaxons^  five  mm? 
interesting  details  regarding  the  life  and  habiti  ^ 
tropical  specieSw  Most  of  the  ft{iecies  li^e  in  Isip 
companies  or  societies,  composed  of  thm  KtU  d 
individuals- — males^  femxdes,  and  neuters,  llie  xtait* 
and  females  have  long  wings^  which  aiv  not  si 
much  veined  aa  in  other  inaeda  of  the  mow  ■»- 
tion,  and  are  only  temporary;  the  neoleti^  att^ 
are  tdmply  females  with  imperfectly  developid  n- 
prodoctive  organs,  are  smtdler  tbsoi  the  naaUa  ^ 
females,  and  are  destitute  of  vrings.  The  mala  0I 
females  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  lukhiut><a 
for  a  short  time  only,  as  they  s()e>edtly  loooiiS  is^ 
the  air,  where  their  sexual  counection  is  ttomm- 
mated,  after  whiuh  the  males  pensh,  whilt  ^ 
impregnated  females,  alighting  on  the  groqnd,  dstatlk 
their  wings  by  the  aid  of  their  feet,  and  coiaaMB 
the  great  work  of  their  existence— the  depestisi*' 
their  egg^  for  the  contintiance  of  the  lyocisa  tW 
males  are  much  smaller  than  the  feauUaih  and  ^ 
larger  eyes,  though  tha  head  and  nutfidililflifls 
proportionally  iniaUer.  The  neateta  battt  ai>^ 
wings  nor  smooth  eves;  their  heads  are  lafsi«,tbaf 
jaws  strong,  and  their  thorax  compresseNt,  In  scar 
ant-colonies,  and  particularly  in  the  oua  ef  tk 
White  Ants  or  Termites  (which,  however,  bdisif 
to  a  dilferent  order  of  insects  from  ^«  Cuiii»ft 
Ants —see  Nburoftsea^,  the  neuteta  exhibit  a^*^ 
sion  into  common  or  ordinary  neutei%  and  mHiii^  ' 
the  latter  provided  with  strong  jawa,  adap^Df  tbtf 
for  protecting  the  communitj  against  tha  at^c^  ^ 
enemies.  The  neuters  perform  aU  the  lalsNm  ^  ^ 
ant-hill;  they  excavate  the  gaUerie%  pmouf*  M 
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mM  mpon  Ibe  l»rvm  nntil  tbej  ara  fit  to  le&ve 
r  Otlh^  spearing  alwAja  industriotis  and  Bolici- 
liOiL  TImj  «n»  apfnrentlj  endowed  with  the  power 
if  wnmwiif ruling  to  «acb  other,  probably  thn>ugh 
IJk*  ntfemiB  or  teelcn^  tbe  restilt  of  their  searches 
after  fbodp  and  thm  obtain  tbe  eo-operatioEi  of  several 
wherm  tli«  sIraDgth  of  ao  Individual  would  be  insuM- 
omL  Tbej  feed  the  larvjc  or  youDg  tuits»  which 
9m  dwtitule  of  oi^gana  of  motion,  liiitb  mAtcria!j» 
vfeidb  Ibej  dStgorg^  from  their  own  mouths,  and 
vIMb  aiim  to  have  undergone  aome  preparation  in 
iWr  Btrwiachc  Ib  fine  weather  they  carefully  con- 
wt^  tkmm  to  tbe  aniface  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  atin's 
M^  and  ift  attentively  cjury  tfacm  to  a  place  of 
m§0lf  cilber  when  bad  weather  ia  threatened  or  tbe 
MA'-hall  ia  dlatttrbedL  In  like  mancer  they  watch 
•nir  Um  aafety  of  tbe  njmpha  or  pup^  about  to 
m^pdfm  their  perfect  growth,  aoine  of  which  are  in 
€Maaaa  amt  mnie  onoovered.  When  tbe  time  arrirea 
it  •bic^  111*  fonmar  are  to  undergo  the  final  change 
liay  tear  cipai  the  ooooona  to  pennit  them  to  eacape. 
II  tbe  ww^lier  be  unfavourable  they  detain  those 
HhiAllvna  acquired  their  wingn  till  a  suitable  oppor- 
iMlilj  fltfcffiv  *^*^  then  aid  them  to  gain  their  liberty 
IqrflM  «aai«t  route.  There  ia  a  very  considerable 
vrii^  in  tbe  mm  and  form  of  aot-biUa  or  neaU, 
wmiif  to  the  peculiar  natuie  or  inetinct  of  the 
•Mii^  Hm  greater  number  make  their  ne^ta  in 
mm  OMTtl^  under  bttOdingai  kc.,  where  they  excavate 
cstearive  galleriea  for  the  reception  of  their  yoting, 
mch  dwetlinga  being  almost  entirely  concealed.  But 
otWim  (as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Termites)  biuld  their 
hflla  or  Deeti  of  variona  tubetanoee,  and  form  cones 
ir  dapaa  «f  ooiisiderable  nixe  above  ground.  Some, 
tpiKk  mlar  tlia  tranka  of  old  trees,  in  which  they 
§mm  ika  moat  mngular  labyrintha  leading  to  the 
«alli  wbere  the  progeny  are  to  be  reared.  These 
MMil^  wl»Otber  above  or  under  ground^  have  com- 
Boaly  a  strong  and  acrid  odour^  which  anaea  from 
the  acid  aectvbed  by  some  of  them  from  glandii 
pbwd  near  the  anal  upenin;;.  Thia  actd  is  known  by 
the  name  of  formic  arid.  It  i«  not  confined  to  the 
MLboi  ia  found  atao  in  tbe  poison  of  bees  imd  wasps,  in 
MnH^  aatd  nay  also  be  produced  artiQcially.  One 
4B0M  tilt  meet  curioua  cirCTim«tances  connected 
wilfi  too  general  hi<«tnry  of  anta  ia  the  exception  to 
^m  gcnffml  rule  relative  to  the  occupant'i  of  nesta 
biiOf  todividuab  of  tbe  aame  species.  Uiiber  tirst 
ahaotyjit,  aod  hia  obaervatkma  have  aince  been  amply 
«aofiamed,  that  tbe  European  Red  Ant  {Formica 
mm^mimem\  roaorta  to  violence  to  obtain  working  ants 
wt  other  ifieeiea  for  their  own  use,  th\ia  actually 
Hj^ik&lf  alovea  of  thoae  they  carry  off  to  their  nesta. 
BSiacutara  of  these  amazona  regularly  about  the 
Tftao  %ia9r,  when  tbe  beat  of  the  di^y  begins  to 
MmUUb^  and  for  aevend  auccefwive  days,  advance  In 
m  teM»  naaa  towards  the  ant-hill  they  design  to 
flander;  lh«re«  in  spite  of  all  the  oppoiitton  made, 
Ikoy  aolar,  aeise  on  the  lanie  and  nympha  peculiar 
to  tbia  apedas^  and  carry  them  off  to  their  own  neat, 
vlkaro  otbor  nentcsa  of  tbe  aame  apedea,  but  of  full 
giwwili,  lako  care  of  these  kidnapped  individuala  aa 
Will  aa  «f  tbe  olf«pring  of  their  vanqmaheta.  Poltf- 
fvfiit  lyftwttnt  b  also  a  slave*  making  apeciea,  and 
L^teoSle  obaervea  of  tbia  apectea  that  from  the  form 
af  Hm  iawa  theae  anta  are  nnablo  to  procure  fo{>d 
m  Iq  Isdld  habitattona  for  themselvea.  Another 
curiona  fact  in  relation  to  anta  ia  tbe 
of  the  little  inaecta  called  tsphideg  or 
I  (asa  pLaVT^ucE)  to  their  necesaitiea.  Tbe 
I  nto  resoarkable  for  ejecting  from  little  pro> 
I  on  tbe  posterior  part  of  their  bodies  drops 
and  aweet-taated  fluid.  Not  only  do  tbe 
fit  by  thia  when  it  h  found  on  the  leaves, 
linow  bow  to  obtain  it  from  the  aphides 


at  win.  An  ant  approachea  the  aphis  and  begina 
very  gently  to  touch  it  with  hia  antenna  o\er  the 
hides  and  back  aa  if  carciising  it.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  aphia  raises  ita  hinder  limbs  slightly,  and 
from  the  oriticea  on  ita  back  a  email  clear  drop 
exuilea,  which  U  greedily  drunk  up  by  the  ant,  w^hich 
repeats  the  SAine  treatment  to  several  plant -lice  until 
hi«  hunger  is  entirely  BUted.  These  aphides  have  been 
appropriately  csdied  tbe  co%e4  of  the  ant«|  whiLh  in 
fact  aeem  to  regard  them  as  their  peculiar  property, 
not  only  taking  great  care  of  them,  but  fighting  for 
their  poesesaion.  So  fully  sensible  are  they  of  their 
great  value  that  some  antM  are  said  to  carry  the  eggs  of 
the  aphidea  into  their  neata,  where  they  take  care  of 
them  till  they  are  batched.  Some  apeciea  of  anta 
keep  their  aphidea  altogether  underground,  or  at 
leaat  durincr  bad  seasons,  where  they  feed  on  the 
roots  of  plants;  others  build  with  clny  small  galleriea 
from  tbe  ant-hilla  up  trees,  and  even  to  the  brancheaiy 
upon  which  tbe  aphidea  abound.  Mr,  Darwin  has 
noted  the  intereating  fact  that  when  the  plantdico 
were  stroked  by  any  filament  auob  aa  a  hair  they  did 
not  emit  the  sweet  liquid,  but  on  being  stroked  after- 
wards by  the  antennae  of  the  anta  they  at  once 
emitted  the  desired  secretion.  Male  and  female 
anta  survive,  at  moat^  till  autumn,  or  to  the  com- 
mencement of  cool  weather,  though  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  cease  to  exist  long  previous  to  that 
time.  The  neuters  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  of  course  require  no  fooA  This  well- 
aacertained  fact  proves  that  their  remarkable  fore* 
sight  baa  no  other  object  than  the  continuants  of 
the  speciea  by  perfecting  and  aecuriug  their  babita- 
tiona.  Tbe  only  time  when  they  require  food  is 
during  the  season  of  activity^  when  they  have  a  vast 
number  of  young  to  feed.  It  would  be  well  for 
mankind  if  anta  derived  all  their  nourishment  from 
the  aphides  or  from  the  dead  bodies  of  other  insects, 
small  birds^  &c  Unfortunately  they  are  but  too 
celebrated  in  most  countriea  for  their  destructivt; 
tiperations  among  the  grain,  in  gardens,  p&ntriea,  and 
conservatories.  Their  larvse  and  nymphs  are  in 
some  parts  of  tbe  world  coUeeted  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  pheasants  and  young  turkeys.  The 
bodies  of  small  animals,  skinneii,  and  secured  near 
an  ant-bill,  are  soon  converted  by  the  anta  into  very 
neatly- cleaned  skeletons.  The  pupae  of  many  apedea 
resemble  grains  of  com  in  appearance,  and  these 
pupae,  which  are  tended  with  great  care  by  the  anta, 
have  undoubtedly  in  many  caaoa  been  mistaken  for 
grain  carefully  husbanded  by  the  insects,  Tbe 
zoological  characters  of  the  ant  family  (Formicid^)^ 
which  includes  tlie  familiar  ants,  are  found  in  the 
females  being  of  larger  size  than  the  males;  in  the 
Hexea  being  winged,  whilst  the  neuters  are  wingless: 
.-^nd  in  the  antemue  poaseasing  a  long  basal  joint, 
'l^be  genus  Foifniett  poaseesea  no  ating  and  distinctly 
developed  eyes.  The  Wed  Ant  {F,  ianfiuinfa)  ia  a 
good  example  of  this  genua,  as  also  are  the  F.  nt/a, 
or  Wood  Ant,  and  the  Brown  Ant  {F,  ftitca).  The 
genns  Myrmeda  (repreaented  by  the  M.  fttrjicattt^ 
&C.)  pofl8<?sses  a  sting,  and  tbe  fQ4>t«tnlk  of  the  aljdo- 
men  ia  dimble  jointed.  The  Giaitt  Ant  {Fonerrt 
pmndSsl  also  poaaessea  a  atintTt  but  the  neutrrs  of 
thifl  spedes  have  no  eyes.  (See  PL  LXVIL- 
LXVllL  fic«.  32-34>) 

ANT-^US,  the  giant  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptonet 
and  Gc  (the  Earth),  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Libya  and 
forced  every  stranger  who  arrived  t**  fight  with  him. 
Whenever  he  was  thrtjwn  to  the  earth  hia  strength 
was  restored  by  his  mother.  By  thia  means  be  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  bis  antagonists,  luid  out  of  their 
skulls  be  built  a  bouse  to  Poseidon.  But  Heradea, 
whom  be  cbidlenged  to  combat,  p^m^vini;  the  aeonet 
of  hia  atreng^  grasped  him  in  his  t&ruis  and  stified 
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him  suspended  in  tbe  air.  The  tomb  of  AntieuB  ne&r 
Tingia  in  MauretatiiA  was  shown  down  to  a  late 
jitriod,  and  there  wjw  a  belief  that  when  any  part  of 
the  earth  covering  it  was  removed  rain  fell  until  the 
bole  was  Mled  s^ain.  SL'rtonu^  is  said  to  have 
opened  the  grave*  but  when  he  found  the  eikeleton  to 
be  60  ciihita  long  he  vrm  horror- struck  and  inBtantly 
covered  it  ajE^in. 

ANTANAXAKIVO,  See  TANANAfliva 
ANTARl'TIU  CIRCLE  (from  the  Greek  antt, 
oppoaito,  and  aricUiSy  the  CMjniitellfltioii  of  the  Bear) 
u  one  of  the  smaller  circhs  of  the  Bphere^  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  distant  from  the  aouth  polo  23"*  30'. 
It  conse(|uentl^  farms  the  parallel  of  lat.  dC°  30'  a. 
— Antarctic  pote,  being  opposite  to  the  arctic  pole, 
denotes  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth's  axix,  or  the 
south  pole.     See  South  PoUAft  KxPKniTtoNs, 

ANT-EATEK  {Myi-mt€Qphwjn,  L.),  a  genua  of 
Manmialia,  belonginjf  to  the  order  Edentata.  This 
peculiar  group  of  animals  is  exclusively  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  American  continent,  where  they 
aid  in  diiui rubbing  the  numbers  of  immense  honles 
of  ante,  which  desolate  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  dAvellings,  The  whtJe  he^^d  is  remarkably 
elongated.  The  jaws  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  the 
tnonth  is  furnished  with  a  very  narrow,  long,  smooth 
tongue,  by  the  aid  uf  which  they  gather  their  prey. 
The  Bidiva  of  the  mouth  Is  of  a  glutinous  descrip- 
tion, and  also  assLsta  in  the  capture  of  the  iosects. 
Their  limbs,  especially  the  anterior,  are  very  robust^ 
and  ftindahed  %vitb  long,  compre^ed,  ncute  ludts, 
admirably  adapted  for  breaking  into  the  hillocks 
containing  their  appropriate  f4>«xL  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  s])eciej*  whose  habits  are  ba^t  known  b 
the  Mp'mecophwja  juhrita  {Vl  XXyill.-XXlX. 
fig,  15),  or  Great  Ant-eater,  sometimes  called  Ant- 
bear.  This  animfl!  is  4  or  fi  feet  long,  exclusive  nf 
the  tail,  which  is  about  3.  'J  he  head  and  anterior 
extremities  an?  covered  with  a  bruwuish  hair,  which 
is  mixetl  with  \vliite  on  the  trunk  and  tail,  the 
predominant  cf^lour  being  browm  On  each  »ide  of 
the  shouldere  there  m  a  black  band  between  two 
white  ones,  which  ascend  towards  the  middle  of  the 
back,  where  the  hair  is  elongated  to  form  a  sort  of 
mane,  which  increaueH  m  length  and  thickness  towards 
the  hnse  of  the  t'lil  The  hair  is  flat  at  the  end,  and 
round  for  the  rest  of  its  length,  somewhat  resembling 
the  hair  of  the  deer.  The  forefeet  have  four  dlgiba, 
with  very  strung  daws,  and  the  bind-fett  five.  The 
mammary  or  milk  glands  ar^'  two  in  uund>er,  and 
are  situated  on  the  breast.  The  Great  Ant-eater 
leads  a  harmless  and  sulitary  life.  In  feeding  it 
either  thrusts  its  long  narrow  t<ajgue,  covered  "with 
tho  glutinonn  udiva^  into  the  ant-heap^  whence  it 
withdraws  it  covered  with  the  insects,  or  eke,  having 
partially  demolished  the  hill  by  means  of  its  fore- 
limbs^  it  transfers  with  wonderful  celeritj'  the  alarmed 
inhabitants  to  its  stomach  by  repeated  and  ra[>id 
extensions  and  retractions  of  the  tongue.  The  fleah  in 
eaten.  Two  ifther  f<peciea  have  been  knig  kn*Hvn, 
both  of  which  h^ve  naked,  scaly,  ami  prehensile  taiJs. 
The*e  are  the  7'fivPutdHa  tttr€tdacft/lat  or  Tamandua 
(about  3  feet  lu  length,  with  a  tail  16  inches  long), 
and  the  Littln  Ant-eater  {Ct/clothunts  didnctfjln*}, 
the  hitter  (which  is  15  inches  in  length)  ^»ossessing 
only  twu  toes  on  the  front  feet  and  four  on  the 
hinder  feet.  These  latter  species  are  adapted  for 
climbing  trees  and  for  preying  upm  ants  which  make 
their  nests  in  such  situations,  llie  IVo-toed  Ant- 
eater  brings  forth  but  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  prepared  in  a  luillow  tree.  The 
Tamandua  is  of  a  lighter  brsnvn  ci>lour  than  the 
Great  Ant-eater,  whikt  the  Little  Ant-eater  is  also 
coloiired  of  a  light  brown  hue,  and  posneiisca  a  fur 
ot  a  fins  silken  character.     Ail  the  ant-eaters  are 


slow  in  their  moTements^  and  the  two  uuiUfr  mln 
are  especially  helpless  whea  on  the  gfonad,  liai||l 
thev  defend  themselves  bravely  when  atladaii 
ANTECEDENT.    A*  used  in  lo^jic,  thii  woiii 

applied  in  opposition  to  consequent,  first,  totiiepsit 
of  a  hypothetical  pro{KJtsition  which  contain!  tliea|^ 
]^>oijiti«n,  for  example,  to  the  first  member  of  ^ 
position:  *If  this  blunder  ha*l  not  bee 
accident  would  not  have  happened;'  Ami, 
the  premisses  of  a  syllogism.  In  grammar  tbs 
tecedent  is  the  word  to  which  a  relative 
refers;  and  in  mathematics,  means  the  fiist  Unn  «f 
a  ratio,  Tn  this  last  case  it  is  often  used  ia  Iki 
phirab  Thus,  when  four  terms  are 
both  the  first  and  the  third  are  called  tlie 

ANTELOPE,  the  name  given  to  the  meoibm  «f 
a  large  family  of  l^uminaut  Ungnlata  or  HtWed 
Mammalia,  closely  resembling  the  Deers  in  gencni 
appearance,  but  essentially  different  in  nature  from 
the  Lvtter  animaU,  The  Antelopes  are  incindeJ 
with  the  Sheep  and  Oxen  in  the  family  of  the 
Cavicornia  or  *  Hollow-homed'  Ruminants.  Thsir 
horns,  unlike  those  of  the  Deer,  are  not  deddiMa% 
but  are  permanent,  each  consistiD^  easentiaUy  of  s 
process  of  the  frontal  bone — the  cote  of  the  Iwcar- 
covered  by  a  tketUh  of  homy  materiaL  Only  in  cos 
antelope  (the  Prongbnck  or  Antilocapra)  istlic  tkttlh 
of  the  horn  shed  annually,  llie  horns  are  fuitfaer 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Deer  by  haof  d 
simple  nature,  and  by  being  usually  of  twisted  eri^kii 
shape.  I'he  horns  of  the  Deer,  on  the  other  MOi 
are  usually  much  branched.  Both  sexes  ia  ihe 
Antelopes  may  possess  horna^  whilst  in  some  ifea«» 
these  orgims  are  home  by  the  males  slone.  A  Ijt^d 
nr  *  dewlap/  such  as  exists  in  oxen,  is  rarely  fotiad 
in  the  Antilopidne,  and  lachrymal  sinufcs  or  tsir 
pits  are  commonly  developed  iDgninal  pafesor*^ 
existing  in  the  groin,  and  secreting  a  liscad  n^ 
f^taftce,  suppoBcd  to  be  connected  with  the  fgemt' 
ative  function,  are  also  found  in  antelopes.  M 
regards  thtdr  distribution  these  animals  arr  allocit^ 
to  Africa  as  their  head-quarters;  and  it  is  cuHosi 
to  remark  tliat  Deer  are,  with  one  or  two  eityptiuOk 
entirely  alj^ent  from  this  great  continent*  in  wbidi 
the  Antelopes  therefore  repressent  these  udBsla 
llie  best- known  genera  of  .\«^>  !'•'*-  ^--^  *'"•  n*- 
mois  of  the  jVlps,  which  is  tli 

the   Gazelk^;    the   Eland:    }i  ' 

the   Pronghnck  of  America.      (See  PL  CC.-CCL 
hga.  1-5.) 

ANTENN.^,  the  name  g:iven  by  natnraliila  to  tis 
movable  jointed  organs  of  sensation  attached  tdtk 
heads  of  the  majority  of  the  Articulata,  and  oamnKinlf 
called  horns  or  feelers.  In  the  Crustace*  thew  v 
two  pairs;  in  the  Myriapoda  and  Insect.^)  t^err  :nw* 
pair;  and  in  the  Araclinida,  the  ren^ 
the  ftuir  great  classes  inUi  which  the  A 
ilivided,  they  are  wanting,  or  not  deveioiir-i  ir  w 
same  way  as  in  the  other  three  clasMSL  la  IaIIi 
the  word  antcnnfr  signities  the  yards  of  a  ship- 

ANTEQUERA,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  in  Sf^imin 
the  province  of  Malaga,  on  the  northern  slope  of  tb* 
Sierra  Cabraa,  29  miles  n.W.w,  of  Malaga.  It  «» 
a  place  of  some  im^Tortance  under  the  Bcussn^  sft^ 
contains  a  Mnorinh  castle  built  on  RaoiaD  fooii^ 
tions.  The  regent  Fernando,  having  wi^ilsd  iM 
town  from  the  Moors  in  1410,  obt"^'-*'^  ^^^  «urains 
of  El  Infante  di  Antequera,     It*  '  kCtsi* 

are  wodl ens,  earthenware,  and  le. if  i       L'f,3<n. 

ANTICKOS,  in  mythology,  the  god  uf  mutitsilo'"' 
The  latter  mythology  says,  that  aa  won  as  Kw^  ^ 
god  of  love,  was  grown  up,  bis  mother  bow  AaJsn* 
to  Arvs  (Mars),  a  fiction  which  mdicatei  (Iwi  ^ 
must  be  mutnaL  Acconling  to  some,  howetWr  i>* 
teros  is  the  enemy  of  love,  or  the  god  of  Alitt|*^y< 


< 


I 


Im  wmm  aUo  aaid  to  poniali  thoeie  who  did  ^ 
tiM  love  of  otbera. 

ANTHOLOGY  (Gmsk,  from  anthoa,  a  flower,  and 
Ugein^  to  gather,  equiialeiit  to  the  Latin  jlorii  eg  turn) 
ii  the  name  given  to  several  collectionii  of  Bhort 
fioema  which  have  come  down  from  antiquity,  llio 
week  anthology  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  ccintaiuA 
the  chiotceet  flowera.  The  finit  who  compiled  a  Greek 
aolhology  wai  Meleager,  a  Syrian,  about  60  a.c.  He 
entitled  his  collection ,  %vhich  contiined  8el*?otiuii«  from 
forty-ni  poets  bejiideg  many  pieces  of  Ui^  own,  tbu 
Garland;  a  continuation  of  thin  work  by  Philip  of 
HtCMftloDJcft  in  the  age  of  Tiberiua  was  the  first 
mtltleid  Aotholag;y.  It  contjimcd  e[j€cin]&ns  of  thir- 
teen  later  writers,  Diogeniiiima  of  Heraclea,  Strato 
ot  Sttftlia,  both  under  Hadrian;  and  Agathias,  in  the 
lixth  oentory^made  new  or  snpplenjentary  ooUections. 
Bat  all  thew  ancient  coUectlona  are  lost  We  now 
pcinwwi  two  of  a  later  period,  the  one  by  Constantino 
Ccpbalao,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  in  hii  collection 
Bade  much  xwe  of  the  earlier  ones,  particnhirly  thai 
vt  Agathiaa;  the  other  by  Maxim ua  Flanudes,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  monk  of  i^onstantinople, 
whose  anthology  is  a  tafitelesa  aeries  of  extracts  fr<im 
the  Anthology  of  Ceohalas^  with  some  additiona  The 
Anthology  c^F  Planuaea  was  long  the  only  one  known; 
that  of  Cephalas,  which  has  been  preserved  in  a 
■ingle  copy,  having'  remained  unknown  till  discovered 
bjSalmaaiua  in  the  Heidelberg  Library  in  160)}.  It 
was  afterwards  carried  t<:i  Rome,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
but  waa  restored  to  Heidelberg  in  1816.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  this  origina]  text  is  that  of  Jacobs 
(Leipzig,  1813-17,  three  voia.).  The  treasures  ctm- 
tained  in  l>oth,  increased  with  fragments  of  the  older 
poets,  idyls  of  the  bucolic  po€ts,  the  hymns  of  CaUi* 
macliUA,  epigrams  from  monuments  and  other  works, 
vere  publiahed  by  Bmnck  in  his  AnaJecta  Vetenim 
Foetwum  Gnecoram  (Strasburg,  1776),  and  by  Ja<x»b« 
with  a  comtnentary,  in  hii^  An  tholQgiaGrseca(  Leipzig, 
1794-1814,  thirteen  vok),  Brunck*8  text  being  re- 
tained in  the  latter.  The  Greek  anthology  has 
attracted  many  translators,  and  the  neb  poetical 
figonr,  the  dehcacy  of  feeling,  the  sportive  gaiety, 
the  noble  and  elevated  thi»ugbts  displayed  io  these 
little  pieoea,  have  secured  for  them  a  dewerved  ad- 
mifmtion.  No  Latin  anthology  has  oome  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times;  and  Bycb  collections  of  Latin 
poema  aa  we  poaMss,  similar  in  character  to  the  Greek 
anthologies,  we  owe  to  modem  scholars.  The  lirst 
of  these  ooUectionswas  Scaliger'sCataleeta  Vetenim 
Poetamm  (I^yden,  1573).  Peter  Burmann,  the 
younger,  made  nse  of  all  the  existing  materii^k  tn  the 
eompilmtioin  of  his  Anthologia  Vetenim  Lattnomm 
£pigT«inmatnm  et  Poematum  {two  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1759-73),  of  which  an  enlarged  and  better  arranged 
edition  was  published  by  Meyer  in  1835  (Leipsdg, 
two  vola.).  The  literatures  of  tho  civilized  nations 
of  Alia  are  very  rich  in  antholocries,  the  oldest 
known  being  the  Chinese  Ski-Kintj  {Book  of  Songs), 
which  is  one  of  their  canonical  hooks,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  Confucius.  There  is  a  good  popular  aocount 
of  the  Greek  antboloqfy  by  Lord  Neaves,  in  tho 
series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  Modern  Headers  {pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Blackwood). 

ANTHRACE:XE  (ChH,o),  a  solid  hydrocarbon, 
occurring  among  the  products  of  the  dry  <Lii(tillation 
of  coal.  It  forms  abininir  colourless  scales,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*47.  By  boiling  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  anthracene  is  oxith'^ed,  yielding  ozanthracene 
or  anthraquinone  (CnH^O^).     See  Auzaeine, 

ANTHKACITE,  or  Blikd-coal,  bo  called  from 
the  Greek  anthnLr,  charcoal,  differs  from  common 
coal  only  in  containing  no  bituminous  matter,  and 
consequently  yielding  no  flame.  It  h  found  in  small 
lUtiea  in  the  primary  strata  of  most  ooun tries, 


hut  its  proper  geological  position  is  among  the  ordi- 
nary coal- measures,  where  whole  basins  of  workable 
ctiai  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  composed  of  it. 
It  occurs  extensively  in  Ireland,  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  whete  it  has  long 
b<jen  worked,  and  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  carbon. 
It  Lb  also  common  in  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales, 
where  it  is  much  used  in  the  blast-f  nruaoe,  in  France 
(department  of  Allier),  Belgium,  G^many  (West- 
phalia, Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony), 
I  and  in  the  extensive  cxial-fields  of  the  United  States 
I  (y{  America  (Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts^  and  Rhode 
I  Island). 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (from  Greek  anthr6poi,  man. 
I  and  loffOM,  doctrine),  the  science  of  man,  induding  io 
i  its  widest  sense  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology, 
'  but  generally  employed  with  a  narrower  meaning, 

i  excluding  the  above  subjects,  which  were  studied  as 
separate  actenoes  before  anthropology  as  now  under- 
.  stood  could  properly  be  said  to  exist.  Taking  it  io 
]  this  latter  sense  anthropology  has,  in  the  first  place, 
I  to  investigate  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  of  the  earth,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  race,  the  most  important  of 
which  consist  in  the  furm  of  the  eknll  and  tho  bones 
of  the  body  generally,  the  pro|>ortionfl  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  colour  and  character  of  the  hair,  the 
skin,  and  the  iriit.  It  has  at  the  same  time  to  take 
Account  of  the  totality  of  the  moral  and  physical 
characteristicfl  of  the  different  races,  including  their 
capability  for  labour,  their  mental  endowments,  their 
disposition,  thf^r  manners  and  custunis,  language, 
religion,  &c.  Anthropology  so  far,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  coincide  with  ethnology  and  ethnography. 
The  results  of  thrteo  investic^'ations  furnish  a  basis  for 
another  branch  of  anthropology,  which  may  be  called 
historic  anthropology,  and  consists  in  determioing 
the  ethnological  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  races  of  former  times  and  those  now  living.  The 
thinl  branch  of  anthropology  ia  that  which  oonoems 
itself  with  man's  place  in  nature,  and  attempts  to 
determine  in  what  relation  he  stands  to  the  animals 
whose  structure  mt>8t  nearly  afvprc>achca  his  own,  and 
whether  the  theory  of  evolution  and  development 
from  lower  to  higher  forms  can  be  aj>plied  to  man. 
To  this  inquiry  of  course  the  results  of  the  separate 
sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology 
must  be  mado  subaen'ient. 

ANTHEOPOMORPHISM,  the  representation  or 
conception  of  the  iJeity  under  the  form  of  a  man 
(from  the  Greek  anthrvp^s^  and  morpAd,  form),  and 
the  attribution  to  God  of  feelings,  passions,  and 
actions  which  belong  to  men.  Much  of  tho  phraseo- 
logy of  Scripture  is  antbropomorfthic,  as  when  the 
arm,  the  band,  the  ear  of  God  is  spoken  of,  or  when 
he  is  spoken  of  as  bating,  repenting,  being  wroth,  &c.; 
and  heresies  crept  early  into  the  church  from  the  too 
literal  interpretation  of  such  language.  Tho  A  nth ro- 
p&morphilea  in  ecclesiastical  history,  called  also  Jti- 
diantf  were  the  followers  of  Audius,  a  teacher  in 
Syria,  who  wrs  banished  to  Scytbia,  introdticed  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Goths,  and  ditiid  about  S70  after 
Cbrist.  They  were  exeijmniunicated  by  the  orthodox 
church,  rather  on  account  of  their  persevering  in  the 
old  way  of  celebrating  Easter  at  the  same  time  with 
tho  Jewish  Passover,  their  deviation  from  the  usual 
fje nances,  and  their  aeal  against  unworthy  [>rlesta, 
than  on  account  of  their  representation  of  God  in  a 
human  shape.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were  extinct. 
In  the  present  day  the  Mormons  offer  a  remarkablo 
example  of  the  resuscitation  and  development  of 
autbropomorpbic  doctrines.  The  heathen  religiona 
are  almost  always  strongly  anthropomorphic;  the 
gcxlfl  uf  the  Greekj  and  Bomans,  for  instance,  differed 
^m  men  only  in  the  possession  of  immortality  and 
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ANTHBOPOPHAGI— ANTIDOTE. 


Buperinr  men  tod  and  physical  power,  A  certain 
^Stnount  of  antbropomorpbism  in  langnja^fe  is  anavoid- 
ikbl«,  BiDce  we  can  only  speak  of  tbe  spiritual  world 
tbrongb  anftlocica  derived  from  tbo  Beu»ible  world. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  (from  Greek  anffiropog, 
roan,  and  phagtin^  to  eat),  man-eaters,  cftnnibiila. 
Tbe  [)raciioQ  of  eating  humatt  flcsb*  tinnatural  «8  it 
nmy  seem  to  us,  is  foand  to  prevail  among  some 
tmtiona.  In  some  cnses  hunger,  iti  others  revenge, 
in  others  ruporstition,  is  the  motl%'e;  at  Icofit  it  U 
reported  that  the  Mexicans  na&A  to  eat  tbe  flesh  of 
tbe  victims  %vhom  they  had  Baorificed  to  their  idols. 
In  some  inatancefl  a  horrid  di^ir©  for  human  Hefih 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  diseaae^  like  other 
perversiona  of  the  appetite.  Thus  a  cow-herd,  named 
Goldscbmidt,  who  had  committed  a  murder,  and  ia 
order  to  prevent  diacovery  hftd  cut  the  body  in  pieces* 
Is  said  to  have  felt  a  cranny  for  hnman  flesh  arise 
within  him,  and  after  devouring  the  body  of  tbe 
mm^ered  man,  to  have  killed  an  infant  expressly 
for  the  pnrposo  of  gratifying  hia  unnatural  longing, 
Boeco  TCfiort^  in  bia  History  of  Scotland,  an  instance 
in  which  iliifi  diaeaae  seized  a  whole  family.  A 
robliHGr^  his  wife  and  children,  were  burned,  because 
they  had  killed  and  eaten  several  personi  whom  they 
had  enticed  into  their  dwelling.  Only  one  daughter, 
who  was  very  youngs  was  left  ali?e;  but  Bcarcely  had 
^he  reached  her  twelfth  year  when  she  was  executed 
for  the  same  crime.  That  there  are  nations  who  eat 
the  tiesb  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  for  example  tbe 
Niom-Niam  of  Central  Africa,  and  till  recently  the 
New  Zealanders,  is  well  known;  but  there  are  none 
who  make  human  flesh  their  uatial  food.  The  Battas 
of  Sumatra  are  said  to  devour  criminida  aa  well  m 
captives  taken  In  war.  The  Caribs  are  said  to  have 
been  cannibala  at  tbe  time  of  the  SpanLih  conquest 
of  America,  and  the  word  *  cannibal*  ia  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  their  name, 

ANTIBES,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  Pnmce^ 
in  tbe  department  of  Alpes-Mari times,  on  the  Medi*^ 
terranean^  11  milos  fi.a.w.  of  Nice,  The  harbour  is 
not  large,  but  is  safe  and  easy  of  acceas.  The  only 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  parish  church, 
which  standfi  on  a  ni-ck  overhanging  the  town,  and 
tbe  town -house.  The  environs  are  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  produce  ex^ 
cellent  olives,  flgs,  orangey  and  other  fruits.  The 
manufactures  consbt  of  pottery,  bats,  oil,  and  essences 
of  flowen,  while  sardines  and  anchovies,  &c,  are  pro- 
served.  There  is  a  considerable  export  and  import 
trade.  Antibee  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Ai^i- 
pdi«  by  Greek  colonists  from  Maaailia  (Marseilles) 
about  340  B.C.  The  Homaus  enlarged  it,  and  built 
numerous  public  buildings.  Traces  of  the  circus  and 
part  of  an  aqueduct  still  remain ;  and  inscriptions, 
tima,  lamps,  &c.,  have  been  found  here.     Pop,  5**>89. 

ANTICHLOB,  the  name  given  to  any  ohemical 
substance  employe<l  to  remove  tbe  small  quantity  of 
ohlorine  which  obstinately  adheres  to  the  fibrea  of 
tbe  cloth  when  goods  are  bleached  by  means  of  chlor- 
ine, (See  Bleachiko  and  CmvOBiNE.)  The  chlorine, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  slowly  cause  the  fibres 
to  rot,  and  therefore  must  be  removed.  The  most  oom- 
monly  employed  autichlor  is  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
By  the  action  of  this  substance  on  chlorine  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  sodium  are  produced,  whioh  may  be 
readily  removed  by  washing. 

ANTICHRIST,  a  word  occurring  in  the  first  and 
second  opistlefl  of  St.  John,  and  nowhere  else  in 
Scripture,  in  passages  having  an  evident  reference 
to  a  personage  r^  or  BymboHcat  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  various  other  passages  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  A  similar  expectation  of  a 
great  adversary  of  the  Meosiah  or  Christ  was  enter- 
tained both  by  the  early  Cbnstians  and  tbe  later 


Jews,  and  had  an  erldent  arfgfai  to  tiMfr  i 
ScripUtrca.  Tbe  propbedea  of  Baaid  ib  ptfM 
may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  aourea  df  iIm  d 
tinct  idea  of  such  an  antagonist  of  the  n^nlsd  i 
gion.  In  the  New  Testament  the  diBoomict  cf  ( 
Lord,  tbe  epistles  of  St  Paul  and  St  John,  and  I  _ 
Apocalypse,  contain  the  ma«it  explicit  and  detaiy 
references  to  this  subject  The  widest  posBhie  Mnr- 
slUes  of  opinion  have  restilted  both  m  thedtgind 
expoattion  and  in  the  more  popular  aatk^pslMii 
which  have  come  within  the  nuige  of  hirtoiy  fiia 
these  intimations.  In  every  age  t£e  chureh  hsa  Ml 
throucrh  all  its  sects  some  deiinite  expectetko  «f  a 
formidable  adversary  of  truth  and  i^tcoowicf  pwh 
figured  under  this  name,  and  in  every  ag«  each  Wl 
has  regarded  this  great  adversary  of  the  tmth  m  3i 
own  adversary  in  particular.  Thus  Catboliot  lis«t 
found  Antichrist  in  heresy,  and  FrotcHtaata  ia  lle^ 
mantsm.  In  the  early  contentioiis  of  the  efanch^ 
likewise,  while  its  doctrines  were  stOl  nnsffttliH, 
fiimilar  aspersions  were  made  by  tbe  rival  secisM 
against  each  other.  In  one  point,  however,  aJl  ledi 
of  Christians  have  been  agreed,  namely,  in  r«gaidin{ 
tbe  various  intimationa  on  this  subject  in  tfaeOU 
aad  New  Testaments  as  a  homogeneona  dftfilsiatkis 
or  warning  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  tf 
danger  to  tbe  true  religion  from  aonne  apintof  d^ 
affection  and  revolt  organized  in  tbe  latter  dsji  ly 
Satan,  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man.  Msdm 
critics  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Thefdp 
not  regard  the  various  Sci-iptural  writras  who  biTt 
dealt  with  this  subject  as  having  had  any  vammm 
imporatioa  or  design.  As  f ar  aa  then  is  say  ttiaf^ 
dence  among  them,  it  is  a  mere  ooinddenoe  el  imitap 
tion.  Each  writer  from  his  ovm  pdnl  of  vk*, 
guided  by  mere  human  sagacity,  gives  exprtasioiiii 
hia  predictiouB  to  his  own  individnal  afipreheoBOS^ 
or  narrates  as  prediction  what  he  already  kncnnL  II 
is  tbe  near  political  horizon  which  sqggati  Ihl 
danger,  or  contemporary  history  the  anhsiaiiot  sf  Ihs 
prophecy;  thus  the  Antichrist  of  Daniel  is  Aoliodisi 
Eptpbanes,  that  of  St  John  Nero^  that  of  St  Pul 
some  adversary  of  Christianity  about  to  appssr  h 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  A  careful  enmi- 
nation  of  the  Scripttire  texts  will  best  enable  in 
impartial  reader  to  judge  between  these  two  ris^a 
The  differenced  of  detailed  interpTetation  Sie  ({sit* 
as  formidable  in  the  modem  criti«^  aa  in  the  saovt 
eodesiastical  school. 

ANTIC08TI,  a  hwge  and  sterile  island,  bek«giBf 
to  the  Domimon  of  Canada,  in  the  mouth  uf  tlie  8t 
Lawrence,  125  milea  long  by  30  miles  hrmd.  Tht 
coasts  axe  dangerous,  but  several  HghtboosA  bivc 
been  erected.  The  interior  is  mountamooi  las 
wooded  The  island  is  frequented  by  hmntrt  lid 
fiaben*.     Fop.  100. 

ANTIC  YEA,  the  name  of  two  towns  ol  Qatat, 
tbo  one  in  Theesaly  tbe  other  In  Phods,  laiMW  f^ 
tbe  hellebore  which  grew  in  their  nelghbovhitf^ 
This  plant  was  in  high  repute  as  a  medicina,  and  **> 
thought  to  have  the  eSect  of  clearing  the  bnJa  si^ 
curing  stu[>idlty;  hence  the  exprp^^'  '^  ^^  Hfli»«% 
Naviffrt  Antv-ffmnif  *  Let  him  sail  w' 

ANTLDOTK,  derived  from  tbt  '  rlj«««. 

against,  and  did4}jmi^  to  give,  may  bo  g^aeni^J 
employed  to  designate  everything  which  has  a  nstft* 
teractivQ  tendency,  and  was  accordingly  at  oat  tiP<^ 
given  to  every  substance  employnd  in  cnriiig  'fi"'^ 
Its  meaning,  however,  is  commonly  mart  rssUi^ 
and  it  now  is  confined  to  the  remediea  mi^ffipi  ft 
neutralize  the  effects  of  venomous  bites  lad  jwJi** 
Great  numbers  of  thos^;  much  in  vogue  ai&e&S  ^ 
ancients  have  been  exploded;  bmt  many  dhtfi  ^ 
true  value  have  been  disooverod  dnrmg  ti!ia  |nf^ 
of  chemical  science. 
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tTR^  I3bi9  frntt  of  tbe  iooestucyufl  XQ&mage 
iid  JootmtA,  vbo,  though  tnnocent^  })OTe 
]b«r  fallier't  boDce.  For  her  history  see 
Brocub  wid  CEdipub.  S<jpbocIc8  haa 
K  Imt  ia  bii  CEdipas  at  Colonut  and  his 
ibt  li  iXso  tbe  heroiiie  of  Badoe's  early 
TV^rea  EiniMDi& 

ftrU^SL  one  of  the  generic  of  Alexander, 
182  K.e,  When,  niter  the  death  of  Alex- 
fOieraU  divided  hij»  conquests  amon^ 
MUgOfidfl  obtained  tbe  Greater  Phrygia, 
PftmpbyluL  Perdicoaa,  who  strove  to 
b  vtafeoi  of  Alexa&der  under  hia  owu 
id  who  feared  tbe  energy  of  Antigotius« 
mi  diaobedienoe  to  the  commatidit  of  the 
pDOBi  taw  through  bis  intentioni,  etn- 
faj  far  Europe,  and  connected  himself 
M  and  Antipater,  B.C.  821,  Theae  three 
Mr  witb  FteleoDy,  declared  war  against 
fbt  latter  waa  IdUed  by  hU  own  Boldierv. 
p  general  of  PerdiooaB,  was  still,  bow- 
•pnrarfnl  in  Asi&.  Antigonue  coDtioued 
prt  him  alone,  got  him  into  his  power, 
il  to  death.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  be 
Ibt  of  aknoet  all  Asa;  for  Selencos,  who 
briat  and  bad  endeaTonred  to  oppose  hia 
Fwaa  Hkerwiae  orerpowered  by  him,  and 
im  with  Ptolemy.  Antigonus  possessed 
loC  the  greater  part  of  the  treaeores  of 
gt  Eofaatana  ana  Stisa,  but  would  not 
loooant  of  them  to  Ptolemy,  Caraander, 
ibbui,  and  even  declared  war  against 
k  order  to  revenge,  aa  he  «aid,  tbe  death 
\  and  to  deliver  the  young  Alexander, 
iHih  bb  mother  Boxana  at  Amphipoli& 
f  Wb  amHtkni,  all  these  generala  united 
ij^ainst  him;  and  a  long  seriea  of  contests 
hrri%  PbcFniciB,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece, 
Pi  Kc.  with  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Fhry< 
toh  Ant]G:otitis  was  defeated  and  al^ 
f-four  yearn)  by  hifl  former  allies  Ptolemy, 
Knd  LvEimachusv — Among  other  di^tiu- 
■ons  of  titua  name  we  may  mention  Anti- 
BfAS,  tiie  aon  of  I)emetriu«  Poliorceten, 
^  of  the  aberre.  He  waa  distinguished 
wad  humane  dispoeition.  At  hia  £ather*e 
peaded  htm  in  the  Kingdom  of  Macedonj 
I  other  European  domiuionB,  He  died 
U  of  foKy-four  yeara  B,o.  239,  at  the  age 
;  Demetrius  IL  auoceeded  him*— -Aj^ti- 
Ittraamod  Domm,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
iiKiaa  I^  auooeeded  hia  brother  Demetrius 
^  ha  waa  a{^»oioted  gnaidian  of  the  Idng- 
itatwaids  aatumed  the  crown  in  hia  own 
faa  Boon  after  choeen  oomjnander-in-chief 
pan  foroea  by  aea  and  land  Antigonus 
iomeiiea,  king  of  Sparta,  at  Sollasia.  He 
lad  by  bii  nephew,  PhiHp  V„  b.o.  220. 
[TA,  one  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands, 
imiant  of  tbe  Leeward  gronp,  50  milea 
Kitt'a,  and  the  aame  distance  north  of 
i  It  k  aboQt  23  milea  long,  20  broad  at 
nart^  and  baa  an  area  of  108  aqnare  miles< 
B  high  and  rocky,  giving  but  little  promlae 
W  tODe  found  within,  consisting  of  hill  and 
pBtdi^  goi^geous  flowers,  and  cliffs  ffsstoooed 
I  intprtmpical  planta.  The  shorea  are  in- 
(1  sidcn  by  barboura,  bays,  and  creeka,  and 

Btba  north  and  eatt  Vkith  many  rocky 
■fid  luea  nowhere  above  1500  feet 
mr  ia  Engllah  Harbour,  in  the  aouth, 
i  dockyard,  and  is  tbe  mail  ateam^paoket 
h»  cudtal.  Si  John,  the  reaidenoe  of  the 
iltiio  Leeward  Islands,  stnuds  on  the  shore 
^Itarod  hafbouf  in  the  northweat  part  of 


the  island.  The  cliraato  ii  healthy,  but  the  island  ia 
subject  to  great  humoanee,  and  there  ia  a  se^nrcity  of 
water.  The  only  staple  product  of  the  island  is  eugar. 
A  continued  drought  haa  caused  a  grtat  falliug  otf  in 
the  crop  for  two  or  three  years.  The  exports  in  1 871 
amounted  to  i:247,630,  imports  £175,740;  in  1S78, 
0 xporta  £191,030  iimiorta  £  1 8^,7  85.  Anti.^ua  waa 
discovered  by  Columbua  in  1493,  The  first  at^Ltle- 
ment  waa  made,  in  16S2,  by  a  few  English  famHiea. 
In  1663  Cbarlea  II.  granted  it  t*^  Lord  Wyiouijhhy. 
In  1666  a  French  expeditum,  uuitiiie:  with  the  Cari^>«, 
invaded  the  island,  laid  wa«te  the  aettlements,  tiud 
committed  great  cruelties.  The  island  waa  resettled 
a  few  years  aftervvartls,  through  the  enterprise  of 
Colouel  Codrington,  of  Earbadoea,  who  was  appointed 
commauder-in-chief  of  the  leeward  Islands,  Antl^ia 
la  included  in  the  Federation  of  tbe  Leeward  Isle», 
oonaistiDg  of  Antigua,  Barbuda»  Montserrat,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevia,  Anguilla,  the  Virgin  Isles,  and 
Dominica.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  A  ntlgua, 
which,  since  155P,  includes  Antiguii  and  Barhudxi,  h 
vested  in  a  governor,  and  legislative  and  executivy 
councila  Four  members  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Antigua  elected  by  the  membera  and  one  chosen  b}^ 
the  crown  are  returned  to  the  General  Legislative 
Conncil  of  the  I^eeward  Isles.  Pop.  inlS71,  34j3i4; 
of  BarbQda,  813. 

ANTILLES,  another  name  for  the  West  Indiea 
(which  fee). 

ANTIMACHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  native  of  Olaroa, 
a  dependency  of  Colophon,  who  li%ed  about  the  time 
of  Plato.  Hia  principal  poems  were  an  epic  of  inter- 
minable length  called  the  Thebaia,  and  a  very  long 
elegy  called  Lyde,  inspired  by  a  mistress  of  that 
name.  Beth  works  were  full  of  mytluJe^cal  lore, 
but  probably  exhibited  more  briming  thau  genius. 
Tbe  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Antimachua 
ncjct  to  Homer,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  preferred 
him  to  that  great  poet.  The  extant  fmgnieuta  of  hi» 
works  have  been  pubiiahed  by  Schellenburg  (Halle, 
1786)  and  E^ll  pillenburg,  in  1845). 

AKTIMONY,  eymbt.1  Sb,  {from  the  Latin  #ftd»ttni)» 
atomic  weight  122,  is  a  bliiiah- white,  brittle  metals 
of  a  scaly  or  foliated  texture;  it  has  a  brilliant  lustre, 
and  does  not  readily  become  tarnished  by  expocnre 
to  tbe  air;  its  specifio  gravity  ia  6*7.  By  exposure 
to  heat  it  melto,  and,  becoming  oxidized,  rises  in 
dense  white  fumes  of  the  oxide  Sb^Oj,  formerly  called 
arffenline  ^onctrM  of  antimontj.  Antimony  forma  with 
oxygen  three  ozidee— trioxidc  (SbaOa),  tutroxide 
(SbaO^),  iind  pentoxide  (SbjOt).  llie  hydrates  of  the 
tot  and  hist  jMisaess  acid  properties,  and  form  two 
aeriea  of  aalts  called  antim<yniU»  and  antimomaXtM 
reapeetiTely.  llie  gronp  SbO,  although  unknown  in 
the  free  atate,  appears  to  enter  into  tbe  compoeition 
of  certain  salts,  chief  among  which  stands  tartar 
emttic^  a  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  K(SbO)- 
HiCtOfi,  This  salt  is  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale  by  mixing  1  lb,  of  glat9  o/anUm^mii  (a  compound 
of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony)  with  1  lb.  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  boiling  the  mixture  in  a  gallon 
of  water  for  an  hour  or  two;  it  is  then  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  set  to  crystallize.  Tartar  ometio  is 
the  moat  generally  used  antimonial  medicine.  Anti- 
mony ia  found  in  its  metallic  state  in  minute  quan- 
tities in  several  countries,  and  in  occasional  mixture 
with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper;  but  it  is  from 
its  combination  with  sulphur,  in  which  state  it  occurs 
frequently  in  Auvergne,  Scotland,  and  Hungai^, 
that  tlie  antimrmy  of  commerce  ia  furnished.  This 
mineral,  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  is  found  in  com- 
pact,  foliated,  and  radiated  maases,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
tinct rhombic  prisma.  Its  colour  is  a  light  lead-gray ; 
it  is  dull,  and  often  indeaoent  Specific  gravity,  4 '3. 
It  melta  in  the  flama  of  a  oandle;  and  before  the  blow* 
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pipe,  on  chait:oaI,  is  wholly  evaponted,  with  a  biiI- 
|>hureoii8  odonr.  When  pure  it  is  conipoae<l  of  Anti- 
inoTiy  72*St}  vrnd  aulphur  27 '14,  and  in  it«  composition 
exfM^tlj  resemblea  the  artificial  compound  which  pos- 
sesaea  the  HAme  properties,  bavin g  the  formula  Sb^Sj. 
To  nbtnin  the  crude  antimoEiy  of  commerce  the  ahovo 
ore  is  reduced  to  fragments,  aud  put  into  large  earthen 
pats,  with  holes  in  their  U^ttonia,  and  these  j^tq 
inflertcd  into  other  nimihur  vesaela;  beat  is  applied 
If)  the  upper  vessek^  which  cauaes  the  sulphide  of 
antimonj  to  separate  from  its  etony  gangue  and  flow 
into  the  lower  vessela,  which  am  kept  oold;  here  it 
cunoretes  into  fibruua,  crystalline  masses,  without 
having'  undergone  any  chemical  change  during  the 
process.  In  this  condition  it  often  contains  some 
iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Prom  this  substance  the 
regtiliiB  of  antimony  is  prepared  by  roostiiig  the  sul- 
phide  of  antimony  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace  until 
it  forms  a  gtny  oxide,  a  hundredweight  of  which  w 
afterwards  mixed  with  8  or  10  lbs.  of  argal  or  crude 
tartar,  and  smelted  in  large  melting'-pata  in  a  wind- 
furnace.  It  also  affordsj  by  calcination  and  antisequGnt 
fusion  in  earthen  crueibles,  the  gloss  of  antimony, 
which  is  of  bo  much  impt^rtance  in  the  pi*eparatian 
of  tartar  emetic.  The  keruies  mitienU,  a  popular 
medicine,  is  likewise  preparetl  from  the  sulphide  of 
antimony,  by  boiling  crude  antimony  and  pearl- aahcs; 
tkflt  kermes  mineral  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  pur- 
plisb-brown  powder.  Tho  supernatant  li(|uid,  on  the 
addition  of  any  acid,  yields  an  orange  sediment,  called 
ffoldin  sulphide  of  antimony^  which  U  used  by  the 
calico- printera  aa  a  yellow  colour. 

ANTIXOMIANXSM  (*oppo8ition  to  the  law'),  the 
name  given  by  Luther  to  the  inference  drawa  by  one 
of  his  followers,  John  A^Ticola,  from  the  doctrine  of 
justilicatioa  by  faith,  that  the  moral  law  m  not  bind- 
ing on  CbriMtiauB  as  a  rule  of  life,  Agricola  did  not 
intend  to  dijiparage  morality^  and  the  difference 
between  him  and  Luther,  which  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  verbal,  was  at  lea^t  partially  reconciled.  The 
term  antinomian  has  evince  been  applied  both  currently 
and  retrospectively  to  all  doetrinea  and  practices 
which  seem  to  contemn  or  discountenance  strict 
moral  obligations.  The  teaching  of  the  ancient  Gnos- 
tics is  charged  with  antinomianlam  on  the  ground 
that  their  leatlitig  teachers  held  that  some  men  were 
createil  evil  and  were  incapable  of  saivation;  others 
of  celestial  origin  must  finally  be  saved,  however 
licentious  their  lives  mi^'ht  be.  The  Lutherans  and 
Calvin ista  in  modenv  titnea  have  likewise  been  charged 
with  antinomianism,  the  former  on  acc«junt  of  their 
dr>ctriiie  of  justification  by  faith,  the  latter  both  on 
this  ground  and  that  of  the  doctrine  of  pa*edc8tina- 
tion.  The  charge  is,  of  course,  vigorously  repelled 
by  both. 

ANTINOUS,  a  young  Bithynian,  whom  the  ex- 
travagant love  of  Hadrian  has  immortalized.  He 
made  him  his  page  and  took  him  with  him  on  all  his 
journeys.  Whether  he  threw  himself  into  tho  Nile 
with  the  intention  of  preserving  the  life  of  Hadrian,  or 
because  weary  of  his  own  lif e,  is  not  decided  Hadrian 
set  no  bounds  to  his  grtef  for  his  loss.  Not  satiafied  with 
giving  the  name  of  his  favourite  to  a  newly-disoovered 
star  in  the  galaxy,  which  appellation  ia  still  preserved, 
he  oirected  temples  in  his  honour,  called  cities  after 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  adored  as  a  god  through- 
out the  empire.  His  image  was  therefore  represented 
by  the  arts  in  every  way.  Several  of  these  figures 
belong  to  tho  finest  remains  of  antiouity,  pftrticularly 
the  Antinons  in  the  Vatican,  found  in  the  baths  of 
Hadrian;  and  the  Antinona  of  the  Capitol,  found  in 
the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  TivolL  jVntiquaries,  how- 
ever, differ  much  in  optiiiim  concerning  these  statueS;, 
and  many  will  not  allow  them  to  be  images  of  An* 
tiaoufl^  ^t  recognize  in  them  the  characteristics  of 


certain  heroes  or  godn.     Thb  dispute  U  diflicnit  ( 
be  decided,  because  the  artista  who  repraieited  * 
tinoua  ai  a  god  chose  divine  ideals,  to  whkb  \ 
trave  bia  features.     Tlie  Vaticftn  statue  wliidi  j 
under  his  name  is  probably  a  Hermet,tbe( 
probably  a  Hermes-Antinous,     '  In  all  the  1 
Antinous,'  says  Winckelmann,  *hi«  i 
something  melancholy;  liis  eyes  are  always 
with  good  outlines;   his  profile  gently   * 
and  in  bis  mouth  and  clun  there  is  loc 
pressed  which  is  truly  beautifoL' 

ANTIOCH  (andent,  Antiockia),  a  famam  dtf  j 
ancient  timesv  the  capitsJ  of  the  Gr«elc  longs  of  S 
finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Omntes,  i 
^1  miles  from  the  sea.  In  a  beautiful  and  fertile  i 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Kic*tf>r,  in  300  ft,C.,l 
was  named  after  bis  father  Antiochua.  I1itf  fi 
inhabitauts  were  brout^ht  from  the  neigbboariag  i 
nnfiriisbed  city  of  ^ntigonia,  founded  DT  Aa  * 
in  307.  It  was  famed  for  the  number  and  spies 
its  public  bmldin^T»,  theSeleuddmon&rchs  havinf  «j 
with  each  other  in  emhelliahing  their  metropolis  I 
the  Koman  emperors  having  alio  done  much  to  ail 
it.  It  was  called  the  '  Queen  of  the  East*  and  *1 
Beautiful,*  and  it  was  advantageously 
trade,  being  easily  approached  by  the  caravsai  uf  i 
East,  and  through  its  port  Seleucia  having  msril 
communication  with  the  West.  Its  inhabitflntii 
celebrated  for  their  luxury  and  effeminacy,  ihark 
of  frivolous  amusements,  and  their  pnopcodkf  J 
ridictde  and  scurrilous  wit  Antioch  is  fn 
mentioned!  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  i 
tliat  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  fini  i 
Christians  (Acts  xi,  26).  Few  places  have  und 
so  many  calamities  aa  Antioclu  £artht(uakei  1 
peatedly  visited  it,  and  on  one  or  two  oettil 
almost  destroyed  it.  In  B,c.  64,  on  the  bresldn;^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria,  it  was  captured  by  Pa 
in  266  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  £ 
and  in  53  S  it  was  thrown  into  a  heap  of  rmas  bjl 
Persians  under  Chosroes*  It  waa  resioMd  hf  ( 
Emperor  Justinian,  but  never  quite  reooffnd  4 
last  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  aev 
wsfl  taken  by  the  Saracensv  And  remained  m  I 
poaseasion  for  upwards  of  SOU  years,  wLmi  il  tm 
recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicepboros  Pbraa 
In  1084  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Sancett^  iii 
remained  with  tbem  till  1098,  when  it  vtmm  takea  ^ 
the  Cruaadera.  They  established  the  priadpality  d 
Antioch,  of  which  the  first  nder  was  BohieflB0Q4  "^^ 
which  lasted  till  126S,  when  it  was  takwi  hf  ika 
Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt  In  IS  Id  it  pMisi  il^ 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  modem  Antisdl  • 
AntaHeh  occupie^j  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ids  il 
the  ancient  Antioch.  It  is  a  poor  plaoc^  wifchiiaiii^i 
dirty  streets,  and  bouses  mosUj  off  one  slorj.  It  htf 
Bome  maniifactures  of  ailk-stu^,  leather^  andorjisl^ 
and  has  some  trade  in  these  articles  and  in  MStf 
wool,  bees* -wax,  &c.  The  population  is  rancmtf 
given,  tho  figures  ran^g  between  ftOOO  or  iWsil 
20,000. 

ANTIOCHUS,  a  name  of  several  Sytko  kia^  fli 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids  (see  SxiXDClsyiK  hm 
of  them  important  tn  Roman  history.  The  Anv>;$a^ 
of  the  dynasty,  a  Macedonian,  and  genera) 
Philip,  was  father  of  the  famous  Seleucus^  b 
Laodic^?.  ANnocuus  Sotzb,  son  of  Seleucus,  vj« 
Ixim  about  B.a  324.  It  is  said  that  he  fell  is  lov* 
with  his  stepmother  Stratonioe,  and  his  htkai  di^ 
coveriu!^  hh  pojo^ion,  abandoned  her  to  Mol  8« 
gave  him  at  tlie  same  time  the  title  of  king;  iritlllki 
command  of  Upper  Asin.  He  succeeded  his  bAi^ 
in  aa  2$0.  He  disputed  Macedonia  with  Aat^fooi* 
Gonatas,  but  finaUy  relinquished  tt  to  him*  DuHf 
the  greater  part  oi  his  reign  he  was  engji^sd  in  • 
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protnicted  struggle  wiih  the  Gaiik,  by  whom  he  was 
kiUed  In  battle  n^c.  261.~ANTtocHU3  II.,  «uniax&ed 
Tkecs,  sa.cc«eded  bit  father  in  the  year  above  natned. 
Weakened  bj  war  ^ith  Egypt,  ho  lo^t  iieveral  pro- 
viaeee  by  revolt.  He  w&d  murdered  in  B.C.  246 
bj  Lftodice,  bii  wife,  whom  he  bod  put  away  to 
^airy  Berenice,  dau«jhter  of  I*tulemy,  —  The  most 
famooa  of  the  name,  Antiocih  s  III.,  sumauied  the 
tfrtat,  succeeded  hia  father  SeleuctiB  ColIinicuB  in 
&.C.  223»  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  mode  war  with 
Egypt  to  recover  Ca?le-Sjria,  PaleatiDe,  and  Phce- 
ttkia,  bnt  after  some  eou-ly  successes  he  was  defeated 
ia  the  battle  of  Raphio,  and  made  pence  by  the 
TBtmtm  of  his  provinces  {kl\  217).  He  made  war  on 
PltfthiA  and  BoiCtria^  which  in  previous  reigns  had 
absorbed  aome  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Syria;  but 
wwm  compelled,  after  a  loni^  war,  to  recognizo  the 
faulependeQce  of  these  kingdoms.  He  next  invaded 
I&di%  where  he  remained  for  sevc^n  years  {n,c,  212- 
S05).  He  made  an  agreement  with  Philip  of 
ICsuoedon  to  divide  the  doiiiiDions  of  rtoleuiy  Epi- 
phaiiea  of  Egypt,  then  a  minor,  tuid  thus  nbtaiued 
poasession  of  Palestine  and  Ccele- Syria.  Ho  after- 
wards restored  these  provinces  as  a  dowry  to  hia 
daughter,  whom  he  married  to  Ptolemy,  He  then 
i&Taded  Asm  A'liaor,  and  crossing  to  Europe  took 
poMeasfton  of  the  Thradan  Chersonese.  Here  he 
mooantered  the  Eomaas,  who  had  conqtiered  Philip 
of  Ifacedon,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  hii  fiiryier 
progressw  They  demanded  the  surrender  of  idl  his 
Qcmquests  from  Mocedooia  and  Egypt.  Antiochna 
guoad  an  important  ally  in  Hanuibal,  who  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  his  court;  but  ho  lost  the  opportunity  of 
mn  iOiTasion  of  Italy  while  the  Konuans  were  en^^aged 
la  war  with  the  Gauls,  of  which  the  Carthagmiau 
ui^ed  him  to  avail  liimBeU.  In  192,  at  the  request 
of  the  JEtolians,  he  crossed  to  Oreece,  hut  was  de- 
fcsted  by  the  consul  Adlius  Glabrin,  und  returned  to 
Asia..  The  dfifeat  of  bis  fleets  also  led  him  to  sue 
far  pesace,  but  the  couditions  of  the  Eomans  were  ttx> 
hard  for  his  acceptance.  He  was  defeuited  again  by 
Scipio  at  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnet^  B.O.  190. 
Peace  was  granted  hun  in  ac,  18S  on  the  cession  of 
all  his  dominions  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  with  a 
heavy  indemnity  in  money,  elepbnnta^  and  ships  of 
war.  He  also  engaged  to  stmrtoider  refugees  at  his 
court,  bnt  he  aUowea  Hannibal,  of  whose  asststance 
he  hshd  made  little  use,  to  escape.  Armenia  revolted 
si  tlitt  thne  and  became  independent  He  was  killed 
whila  pltmdering  a  temple  in  Elymais  to  procure 
mmiey  to  pay  the  Romans. — AjmcKJHUa  EiTPHANEa, 
the  fourth  of  the  rnune.  is  chieSy  remarkable  for  his 
attempt  to  extirfiate  the  Jewish  religion^  and  to 
siteblMh  in  its  place  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks, 
This  led  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Maccabees,  by 
which  the  Jews  ultimately  recovered  their  iDde]^>end- 
ence.  He  died  RC,  16i,  in  a  state  of  raving  madness,, 
which  both  Jell's  and  Greeks  attributed  to  his  sacri- 
Icgioos  crimes, 

ANTIPAKOS  (ancient  OUarog),  one  of  the  Cy- 
chides  Islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  containing 
A  £amons  grotto  or  cave.  It  lies  south-west  of  Paros^ 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait^  and 
has  an  area  of  11)  B<}uare  miles,  and  about  500 
iuli»bitant&  The  grotto  is  situated  in  a  high  hill 
about  2  miles  from  the  sea^  and  is  1000  feet  under 
the  ground.  The  principal  cavern  is  over  30O  feet 
in  length  and  bre^thj  and  50  feet  high.  It  is  an 
immmse  marble  arch,  the  roof  and  sides  of  which 
«rs  oo^erod  with  stalactites  and  innumerahle  crystal - 
lixatloiu^  aasnming  the  varioiui  figures  of  columns, 
•ereena,  ramifications  of  trees,  and  festoons  of  flowers, 
the  magnificence  of  which  dazzles  the  eye,  and  seems 
almoet  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  enchanted  hails  of 
lable. 

Votl. 


ANTIPASCHIA,  among  ecclesiastical  writers, 
denotes  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  is  also 
called  dominiea  in  edbk, 

ANTIPATER,  a  general  and  a  confidential  friend 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Alexander  left  him  governor  of  Macedonia  when  he 
went  to  Asia  {8.C.  334).  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  323  it.c\,  Antipater  received  Macedonia  and  Greece 
in  the  w^-known  division  of  the  empire,  and  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  child  with  which  Eoxnna, 
Alexander's  widow,  was  then  pregnant.  Soon  after 
he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  all  the  powers  of 
Greece,  At  tiret  he  was  unsuccessful;  but  when 
LeonnatUB  and  Craterus  come  to  his  assistance  the 
Greeks  again  submitted  (b.c.  323).  This  war  was 
followed  by  autjther  with  Perdiccas,  which  termi- 
nated as  happily.  Antipater  died  in  B.c.  317,  at  on 
advanced  age,  having  ci»n tided  the  regency  it)  Poly- 
sperchon. 

ANTl  PATH Y,  a  special  dislike  exhibited  by  indi* 
viduals  to  particular  objects  or  persons,  UHually  re«ult- 
ing  from  phjijical  or  nervous  orgitni station.  Borne 
antipathies  are  merely  the  result  of  hahit  or  educa- 
tion. These  can  be  removed  by  counter  habitK  or 
tnuniog,  but  those  which  dej^^eiid  on  physical  organiza- 
tion are  commonly  ineradicable. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  a  term  applied  to  meiHcioes 
or  methods  of  treatment  that  are  intended  tn  counter- 
act inBttmmationj  such  as  bloixl-letting,  purgatives, 
iiiaphoretic»,  &:c 

ANTIPHON,  a  Greek  orator,  bom  near  Athena 
in  the  seventy- fifth  Olympiad^  studied  under  Gorgios, 
afterwards  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  the  honour  of 
numbering   the    celtbrated   Thucydidea   among   hia 
pupils.     He  made  hia  art  subservient  rather  to  the 
practical  object  of  conviction  than  to  dazzle  by  mere 
brilliancy^  as  was  taught  by  the  school  of  Gortfiaa. 
His  orations,  contained   in   the  collection  Oratfjrea 
I  GrsBci,  by  Heiske,  are  the  oldest  extant,  and  he  is 
I  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  speeches  for 
J  hire.     He  was  put  to  death  for  being  inBtrumental 
J  in  the  revolution  of  vi.e.  411,  which  establiHhed  the 
I  oligarchic  government  of  the  Four  Hundred 
I      ANTIPHONY  (^alternate  song'),  applied  particu- 
I  larly  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  verse  which  is 
I  first  sung  by  a  single  voice  and  then  repeated  by  the 
I  whole  choir,  alter  the  psalm  has  been  sung  by  the 
two  parts  cl  the  choir  &!tenuitely.     Also^  a  song  of 
the  priest,  to  which  the  choir  or  the  congregation 
responds.     Hence  Antiphonariujjt,  or  Aniiphoruile,  a 
large  volume  of  Latin  songs  from  which  the  canons 
and  other  ecclesiastics  sing  antipbonies^  hymns,  col- 
lects, &c     Psalm  Ixxivii  7  proves  that  this  mode  of 
alternate  singing  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Jewish 
worship.     It»  intrcMluction  into  the  ChriRtian  church 
is  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  a  father  of  the  church,  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.     The  Western  Church  is 
said  to  have  received  it  more  particularly  from  Am- 
brose.    At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Gregory  the 
Great  compoeed  an  antiphonary  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  other  sainte. 

ANTIPODES,  tlio  name  given  to  those  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  who  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  of  course  turn  their  feet  towards 
each  other  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  antij 
jigatnst,  and  jwra,  a  f<Mit.  The  antipodes  live  in 
similar  and,  except  at  the  equator,  opposite  latitudes, 
and  their  longitudes  differ  180*".  Hence  the  differ- 
ence in  their  time  is  about  twelve  houm,  and  their 
seasons  are  reversed.  The  spherical  form  of  the 
earth  naturally  leails  us  to  the  idea  of  the  antipodejc, 
of  whose  existence  some  idea  was  entertained  even 
before  the  age  of  Cicero,  Some  leaders  of  the 
chuTcb,  however,  found  in  this  theory  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  eighth  century  Vir- 
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gtliiis,  ftrclibls^op  of  Sfthbtirg,  was  excommnmcated 
for  maintaining  it.  CircumnAngBtora  of  the  globe 
first  put  the  qiieetion  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the 
oppositioa  to  the  doctrine  of  the  aphericity  of  the 
earth  and  the  existence  of  the  antipodes  is  now  done 
•way. 

AKTIPOPE,  the  name  Applied  to  tluwe  who,  at 
different  peiiodfl,  have  prodnoed  a  schiam  ia  the 
BomAa  Catholic  Church  by  opposing  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  them- 
■aires  popes,  lliis  ia  the  Catholic  cxplanationybecauBo 
it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  Church  cannot  admit 
that  there  ever  existed  two  pKtpes;  but  the  fact  ifl^ 
that  in  many  casea  both  competilora  for  the  papal 
chair  (Bometimea  there  were  even  three)  were  equally 
popes;  that  ia  to  say,  the  daimB  of  all  were  equally 
good.  Each  w&a  fre<]uently  Bupported  by  whole 
nations,  ami  the  schiam  was  nothing  but  the  stragi^Ie 
of  political  interests,  which  induced  particular  govem- 
tnenta  to  support  a  pope  against  the  pope  supported 
by  other  go  vermnent*.  Those  were  the  most  uiiliappy 
periods  of  the  Roman  Church,  when  to  many  other 
erili  were  added  violent  oontests  between  rival  can* 
didates  for  the  papal  chair,  and  the  GonBcieaoefl  of 
the  honest  believers  were  offended  and  perplexed  hy 
the  excommutdi'ations  which  the  adversariea  thun- 
dered against  each  other.  These  quarrels  leaaened 
much  the  belief  in  the  pope's  sanctity  and  inf alUbiUty, 
and  Bhook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church.  THe  ojuites 
tuad  dates  of  the  variottB  antipop^  are  given  in  italics 
in  the  list  of  popes  in  the  arttcle  Fopil 

AN  TIQU ARIES,  men  who  employ  themgeWtts  in 
the  study  or  collection  of  antiquities.  In  England^ 
Scotland,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  there  are  important  assodations  of  anti- 
quaries. The  object  of  these  sodeties  is  the  coUectiou 
ud  preservation  of  ancient  mannscripta,  mscriptiona, 
iwin%  scnlptures,  &a;  the  examination  of  ancient 
cdifioes  and  other  remains;  in  short,  the  investigation 
of  everything  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  manners, 
eustoms^  and  history  of  the  past  I'he  chief  anti- 
quarian society  of  this  country  is  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  founded  in  1572,  revived  in 
1707,  and  incorporated  in  1751,  The  president  for 
the  time  being  is  an  official  trustee  of  the  3ritish 
Mnaeum.  It  has  piiblishetl  Archaeologia  (1770,  Blc.\ 
Vetusta  Monumenta  (1747K  aud  Proceedings  from 
1849.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was 
foonded  in  17$0,  and  incorporated  in  17S3.  The 
Archsobgical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
knd,  estahlished  in  1848,  is  a  society  of  similar  cha- 
racter.         

ANTIQUE,  as  a  terra  of  art,  Is  uaually  applied  to 
the  remainp  of  Qreek  and  Konian  ai-L  In  a  looser 
sense  it  is  applied  to  anything  very  old. 

ANTIQUITY,  a  word  somewhat  vainiely  applied, 
bat  in  general  denoting  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  irruption 
of  the  harbariana  into  the  Homan  Empire,  It  some^ 
times  denotes  also  the  period  from  t^e  creation  t*i 
the  Christian  era.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  is  applied 
to  the  period  over  which  the  history  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal nations  tjf  former  times^  the  Greeks  and  Koinaiw, 
extends.  The  name  antyjuiiita  is  given  tn  tbe  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  industry,  such  aa  tools,  weapons, 
Bculpture^i,  inscriptions,  &c  The  term  is  also  used 
In  a  wider  sense  to  signify  all  which  belonga  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  politics,  TOanneni,  religion,  literature, 
and  arts  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  modem 
nations,  until  the  existing  onler  of  things  commenced. 
We  have  no  single  work  giving  such  a  general  picture 
of  nations  and  states,  bat  only  separate  treatiflea  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews,  GreeksL,  Romany 
Stnuians,  Gauls,  Germansi,  Britons,  t<%  See  the  ar- 
tide  AwaoMOLOQj, 


ANTIEKHUNUil,  a  ^tmiiib  of  aoirail  or  i 

plants  belonging  to  the  natural  ofder  Scni|ilni 
and  forming  the  type  of  a  sedioa  of  the  ordst: 
genua  ia  characterited  by  a  five-part«d  obBqfic 
a  personate  corolla  gibbons  at  the  base  bat  ^  * 
a  distinct  spur,  the  lobes  of  the  npper  lip  i 
of  the  lower  spreading,  trifid,  the  nldd] 
smallest,  and  a  bearded  palate  which  olcatt  tliai 
capsule  twoHoelled;  seeds  oblong  and  min 
oonunon  English  name  ol  the  gemis  is  the  Ji 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  pecoliarity  of  the  I 
soma,  which,  by  prising  between  the  fiiig« 
thumb,  may  be  made  to  open  and  shut  like  a  i 
Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Eorope,  csp 
of  Southern  Europe.     Some  of  them  inhabit  l 
America  and  the  West  Indies.     They  all 
showy  flowen,  and  are  much  ooltivated  in  i 
Many  varieties  of  some  of  them,  stich  as  tbs  ( 
oomraoD  snapdragon  (AntirrhiRum  RMjaf),iiaf9l 
produced  by  gardeners. 

ANTISCOEBUTICSk  ramedica  agi 
See  ScTiftVT. 

ANTISEPTIC  (from  Greek  ojtfv 
aipein,  to  rot),  a  term  applied  to  an  agent  or  a  | 
by  which  the  putrefactiom  of  veg^rtable  or  j 
matters  is  prevented  or  amestad.     The  o 
which  are  necessary  to  the  takixi|f  place  cl  [ 
tion  are  air,  moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  «l  1 
and  whatever  withdraws  oi^mnic  tissues  in^i 
putrefactive  effect  of  these  is  an  antisstttia 
are  a  great  nnmber  of  Babstanoaa  h*vinf  uitpi 
ti  ve  property,  among  which  are  salt,  alrabol,  i 
cluLr€oal,  creosote,  corrosive  sublxmata;  taa 
sulphurous  add,  snlphnric  ether,  efalmirferu^  i 
wood-spirit,  alooa,  camphor,  benzine,  aniline,  ftc 
packing  of  fish  in  ice,  and  the  curing  of  henza|  i 
other  iisb  with  salt,  are  famiUar  antiseptic  lisvBi 
A  new  antiseptic  was  broocfht  forward  by  Piot  ] 
in  the  b<!ginning'  of  T  '  '  h  promises  i 

results.  1 1  is  calltKl  bv  Immg  a  c 

boradc  acid  and  glyccii... .  ^  ^xi  different  t 
act  in  diS'erent  ways.  Alcohol,  salt^  and  i 
combine  with  the  water  of  the  substaooi  ts  ^ 
they  are  applied,  and  also  with  the  i 
which  they  render  more  durable.  GlMSOlt  ( 
tannic  add  preserve  substanoes  by  canaagllitfl 
lation  of  the  albumen  which  they  oontaiiL 
ous  acid  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  * 
substances.  Vegetable  charcoal  acts  rather  ss  a  ^ 
infectant  by  absorbing  the  products  of  piastiadim 
It  is  applied  with  other  antiseptics^  in  medkisia  ^ 
partsof  the  body  which  are  in  a  corrupt  stale.  iMv 
is  often  preserved  by  means  of  antiasplioi^  mA  m 
sulptbate  of  copper,  chloride  o£  xin^  aod  wntd^ 
sublimate.  Antiseptic  treatment  baa  bsoi  intaa^ 
years  applied  with  great  snoceaa  to  the  Imunitiw* 
of  the  treatment  of  svttigical  cases^  under  ns  Md 
Prof.  Lister. 

ANTISPASMODIC.  Antispasmodiis  M9  mA- 
cines  proper  for  the  cure  of  spasmci  and  ctmtJikit^ 
Opium,  balsam  of  Pern,  and  the  t-wewtial  sii  d 
many  vegetables^  are  the  most  osefnl  ol  Ihli  gIm  d 
medicines. 

ANTI3THENES,  a  Greek  phflosoplisr  snd  ^ 
ctple  of  Socrates^  the  founder  of  the  school  of  PpM^ 
bom  at  Athens,  B.O.  444,  was  the  son  of  as  AtMtits 
and  a  Thracian  woman.  He  fought  at  Tvna^K> 
4'2<%  was  first  a  dlsdple  of  Goi<g:ias  and  tlsgi  flf  Sr- 
ci-atest  at  whose  death  he  was  preseat.  Q§  k  mii 
to  have  been  instrumiental  in  brinflog  sob*  d  ^ 
persecutors  to  justice.  He  snrrit^  «i»  bsttls  ^ 
Leuctra  (B.a  371),  and  is  said  to  have  oouiftnA^ 
Thebons  to  schoolboys  who  had  whipped  tbairflntftf* 
He  taught  at  the  Cynoeargeti,  a  gymu 
ated  to  Athenians  who  had  foreign 
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1^,  «i4  he  {b  laid  to  have  exhibited 
inibiloitophicAl  temper  on  this  aocotint,  and  to 
k  niven  AWay  thoao  who  attetidad  Mm,  but  Dio- 
I  frm&Ltied  nith  him  to  the  end,  Aiitii^thenes 
fc  He  wjw  little  esteemed 
I  or  ArivtoUfl^  mad  Socr«te»  is  aaid  to  bare 
[  him  hm  mar  hit  TMiity  through  the  holes  of  hia 
^aml  Cieero  itylee  him  more  acute  th&n  learned. 
|«orkfi  were  nmzierouH,  and  abounded  in  wit  and 
He  attacked  mnaj  of  hia  contemporaries^  as 
» GccgiM^  and  Plato.  He  oottibated  Plato's 
«l  IdcMy  beeatiBe,  aa  Plato  alleged,  of  hj» 
*  >  iL 
i  ajatam  of  Antbthencs  waa  mzunly 
^  aooording  to  him,  oouaisted  m  per- 
j  lo  Tirtm^  and  he  held  pleaaaro  (by 
b»  afiPUMi  to  baTS  meant  especially  eeiuiiial 
m^  ta\m  m  pontiTe  eriL  He  often  expresaed 
Hi  vfova  in  eixtreme  forma  amounting  to  paradox; 
Iboa  Ike  ii  reported  frequently  to  have  said  that  mad^ 
IBBi  was  pidfeaable  to  plcamre.  Virtue  be  made  to 
«Mflia&  in  won  dereloped  into  action  by  energy. 
H  mmknm  ibo  wiae  man  nxperior  to  error.  In  ma 
^jkfmkm  hm  contended  for  the  unity  of  the  deity,  and 
HypiBn  to  bave  entertained  the  oonception  of  divine 
^piMaaon  as  promotive  of  good  and  frustrative  of 
m^  In  k^c  he  defined  definition  aa  tbe  expreaaion 
«f  tht  eMeooe  of  tbe  thing  defined.  The  simple  he 
hlld«BfiMil  badefinedy  but  only  named  and  compared 
Bn  fnairiAefffld  aelf-oontradictlon  impoeaible,  becauae 
t  thattg  htm  only  one  description,  so  that  the  affir- 
I  really  made  of  the  same  thing  must  be  equiv* 
li  twd  affirmation*!  are  not  equivalent  they 
r  t9  different  ihinga.  The  school  of  AntJstbenea, 
^  df  a  solid  dogmatic  basis,  soon  degenerated 
vtn^anoea,  bnt  it  is  important  for  the  infln- 
imoraiity  upon  tbe  Stoics,  and  it  is  through 
T  Steo  that  the  true  desoeot  of  the  Cynic 
i  be  traced.    See  ZiKo  or  Citium. 

\  (opposition),  a  figure  of  speech  by 
%wo  lhi&^  atie  attempted  to  be  made  more 
by  beilig  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
ofs  often  produces  a  great  effect,  yet,  by  too 
i  nae*  becomes  tiresome.  Leasing  affords  an 
t  of  *  happy  antithesis,  when,  in  tbe  review 
of  n  bool^  b«  aajs,  ^This  book  contains  much  that  is 
padL  and  modi  that  is  new;  only  it  is  a  pity  that 
lln  good  if  not  new,  and  the  new  Is  not  good*  The 
ftdlsvBHf  IS  an  example  in  poetical  oompoeition : — 

"Tboagb  Aisp,  7«t  clev:  thoogh  sontlo.  7«t  not  doll; 
,  wltkmiit  n^i  without  o'erflowlug,  tail.* 

f  wm  wtttbsais  cnly  to  eKpresa  the  connection  of 

TARIANS^  aU  who  do  not  reodve 

t  of  the  diyioe  Ttmiky,  as  it  is  represented 

f  tbs  Kioena  and  Athanaaian  creedi^  and  either  put 

r  Ban  nnd  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead  below 
lbs  Falber,  or  consider  C^hrist  merely  a  man,  and  tbe 
Hioly  Spidt  an  arbitrary  personification  of  the  divine 
ntind     See  UntTAiLkKS, 

▲NTTUM,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
dttas  of  LAthun,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Vobci,  and 
«Aca  at  war  with  Rome,  from  which  it  was  33  miles 
itannL  It  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  was 
a  flcwrJAing  asaport.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
h  468  B^  and  a  colony  was  then  sent  to  it,  but  it 
von  iwtodlMrd,  and  maintained  its  independence  tOl 
iadStj  tnksn  by  Boms  in  US  blc  After  this  it 
iMBCi  as  one  of  tbe  maritime  colonies  of  Home, 
liw»m:iiB  lbs  does  el  the  republio  and  during  the 
trnghm  U  WM  a  EaTOniite  residanoe  of  the  wealthy 
lonaA%  ft&d  both  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
«ws  adomsd  with  temples  and  splendid  vilUa.  Nero 
md  Ciilffnln  ««n  born  at  Antium.    It  was  entirely 


deiitroyed  by  the  Saracens;  but  vestiges  of  it  still 
remain  at  Porto  d'An^o,  nenr  which  mojiy  works  of 
art  J  including  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Fighting 
GWIiator,  have  been  found. 

ANT-LION,  tb©  larva  of  a  Neuropterous  insect 
{Mt/rmeUon  foi-micariui},  wMch  in  its  perfect  state 
greatly  lesembles  a  dtiigon-fiy.  Tbe  larva  has 
attracted  much  more  notice  than  the  perfect  Insect 
on  account  of  its  ingunioos  method  of  catching  the 
insects — chiefly  ants — on  tbe  juices  of  which  it  feeds. 
llie  ant-lion  has  a  large  abdomen,  and  a  Bmall  head 
furnished  with  a  powerful  pair  of  jawa  or  mandibles; 
and  as  it  id  slow  of  movement  it  has  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  obtain  ita  prey.  For  tLia  purpose  it 
digs  ft  funnel-shajied  hole  in  the  driest  and  finest 
sand  it  can  find,  working  inside  the  hole  and  throw- 
ing up  the  particles  of  sand  with  its  head.  When 
the  j>i^  ^  ^^^P  enough,  and  the  sidea  are  quite 
amuoth  and  sloping,  the  larva  buries  itaelf  at  the 
bottotu  with  only  its  formidable  mandibles  project- 
ing, and  waits  till  aome  luckless  insect  stnmblM  over 
the  edge.  Once  over,  the  insect  has  little  chance  of 
recovering  itsetf.  The  sand  yields  beneath  Its  feet, 
and  it  is  carried  with  fatal  certainty  to  the  bottom. 
If  tbe  prey  appears  likely  to  escape  the  ant-lion 
brings  it  within  reach  of  its  jaws  by  throwing  par- 
ticles of  sand  upon  it  The  ant-lion  gets  rid  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  its  \ictims  by  placing  them  on  its 
bead  and  throi^ing  them  from  its  hole  by  a  audden 
and  powerful  jerk*  FUea  and  large  anta  are  some- 
times thrown  to  the  distance  of  3  inches  from  the 
edge.     iSee  PL  LXV.-LXVL  ligs.  25,  26.) 

ANT0INET1%  l^tA&iE  fMarie  Antoinette  Joeepl" 
Jeanne  de  Lorraine),  Arehduchesa  of  Austria  and 
Queen  of  Prance,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  1  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  bom 
at  Vienna,  2d  November,  1755.  Her  education 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  DJurrow.  Metastosiu 
and  Gluck  are  menti^med  among  her  teachera,  and 
aftor  her  betrothal  she  was  put  imder  tbe  charge  of 
the  Abb<$  de  Yermoad,  who  retained  his  influence 
till  17S9,  when  he  was  dismissed  The  choice  of 
Marie  Antoinette  by  the  Due  de  Cholseul  as  the  wife 
of  the  dauphin  was  unpopular  in  Francs,  where 
Austria  was  then  re^unletl  with  a  keen  jealousy, 
increased  by  the  reputation  of  Maria  Theresa.  This 
national  prejudice  laid  the  foundation  of  a  popular 
antipathy  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  was  signifi- 
cantly e*mveyed  in  the  epithet  L'Autrichieune.  On 
16th  May,  1770,  Marie  Antoinette,  aged  14^  yeara. 
was  married  to  the  d&Qphia  Louis,  who  on  23d 
August  following  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
Her  progress  through  France  was  a  continiial  fdte, 
and  splendid  febea  were  prepared  in  her  bononr  at 
Paris  and  Venaillee.  On  30th  May  these  oelebrm- 
tions  were  attended  by  an  accident  to  a  scaffolding, 
by  which  many  people  were  killed  The  manners  of 
Marie  Antoinette  were  ill-mited  to  the  French  court, 
and  sbe  made  many  enemies  among  the  highest 
famili<»  bv  her  contempt  for  its  cerenioniea,  which 
excited  her  ridicule.  The  freedom  of  her  own  man- 
nem,  even  after  she  became  oueen,  was  also  a  cause 
of  scandal  Many  of  her  inalscretions  were  indeed 
extreme,  and  the  nooosatians  of  her  enemies  are  still 
peiviatenl  For  testance,  she  went  to  the  Uieatre  in 
disguise,  and  when  ber  carriage  broke  down  she  took 
a  fiacre  with  a  dngle  female  attendant;  and  sbs  put 
forward  the  clock  to  make  ber  bushMid  anticipate 
his  early  bed-hour  when  she  had  planned  a  nocturnal 
excursion.  In  ordinary  times  such  indiscretions 
might  have  been  without  significance,  but  the  state 
of  parties  in  France  gave  them  a  sinister  importance. 
From  the  time  of  her  arrival  the  court  bad  been 
deeply  tainte^l  with  the  philoeophicil  wnMknmf 
sentiments  which  had  spread  so  widsi^  aDoqg  tbi 
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people.  A  deliberate  plan  was  formed  by  tbe  revo- 
liitionary  party  to  take  advantage  of  the  national 
Bentimeiit  to  attack  the  monarchy  from  tbe  aide  of 
the  Austrian  aUianoe.  Magnified  reporU  of  every 
imprndenoe  of  the  queen  were,  aveu  in  the  time  of 
her  greatest  popularity,  spread  by  the  persistent 
enmity  of  a  fiiction  wbicb  bad  already  selected  her 
aa  the  victim  of  the  monarchy*  She  appears  at  firat 
to  have  enjoyed  Ettl©  of  her  hnaband'a  confidence; 
■he  selected  her  own  Bociety  apart,  anr!  not  very 
judicioiAsly  J  so  tbat  on  the  disgrace  of  Chobeul  the 
anti-Aufltrian  party  were  not  withtmt  bocqc  groundB, 
as  it  ifl  alleged  from  LouIa'  papers^  for  anticipating  a 
divorce.  The  accession  of  Louis  XVL  (10th  May, 
1774)  did  not  at  first  make  much  chaagie  in  the  posi- 
tion or  conduct  of  tbe  fjueen.  She  bad  two  favour- 
ites, the  Princcfta  de  Ijamballe  and  the  Duchess  of 
Polignac^  who  shared  in  the  eeauflab  attributed  to 
bsr,  and  afterwarda  in  her  unpopularity.  About  1777 
she  began  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
kin^t  and  to  take  an  interest  in  puhlio  affairs,  aod 
the  serious  aide  of  ber  character  rapidly  developed. 
In  177S  she  jfave  birth  to  a  daughter,  in  17S1  to  the 
firat  dauphin  (died  1789),  in  1785  to  the  second 
dauphiuj  in  1786  to  another  daughter,  who  died  tbe 
following  year.  Her  interference  In  public  affairs^ 
almost  necessitated  by  the  king's  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, produced  violent  jealonsiea.  The  dilapidation 
of  the  finances,  which  had  reached  a  crisis  before  she 
arrived  in  France,  was  openly  charged  to  her  extra- 
vagance. It  was  in  vain  that  she  strove  by  private 
chanty  to  remove  the  prejurlices  against  her  con- 
duct In  tbe  severe  winter  of  1778  the  Pari^ns^  in 
acknowlodgment  of  her  gifts,  erected  to  her  a  monu- 
mont  of  snow,  and  their  memory  of  benefits  was  aai 
cold  and  short-lived  as  their  means  o|  testifying  it. 
In  1785  the  reputation  of  tbeqtieen  received  a  severe 
blow  from  the  affair  of  the  bracelet.  (See  La  Motte.  ) 
Tbe  acquittal  of  De  Hohan,  which  seemed  to  refieot 
on  her,  caused  ber  many  bitter  tears.  The  unfortu- 
nate ministries  of  Calonne  and  Lom'^nie  de  Brienne 
were  attributed  to  b^,  and  tihe  is  said  to  have 
opposed  with  all  ber  infinence  tbe  assembly  of  the 
notables  and  the  states-general.  When  the  revolu- 
tion had  begun  its  course  she  became  the  centre  of 
all  reactionary  influences.  Her  advice  was  followed 
so  far  aa  to  prevent  Louis  from  saWng  hirosell  by 
implicit  submission,  but  not  far  enough  to  give  him 
any  chance  of  saving  himself  by  resolute  resistance. 
On  5tb  and  6th  Oetoter.  1789,  after  the  celebrated 
supper  to  the  gnards,  the  mob  assailed  tbe  palace 
with  the  eicpress  design  of  assassinating  the  queen. 
Her  courage  in  showing  heivelf  alone  at  the  window 
when  called  for  saved ,  her.  The  assembly  having 
ordered  the  royal  family  to  be  brought  to  Paris,  they 
were  conducted  thither  by  the  mob  amid  frightful 
insults,  the  heads  of  two  guards  kilted  in  their 
defence  being  carried  on  poles  beside  tbe  royal  car- 
riage. Treated  as  prisooers  at  tbe  Tntlenes  tbe 
royal  family  could  not  take  cordially  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  tbe  queen's  relations  with  foreign  courts 
and  with  the  emigrants  were  the  subject  of  just  sus- 
picion to  her  keepers.  Tbe  king  used  his  constitu- 
tional veto  against  the  law  of  the  dvil  conBtitntion 
of  the  dergy.  This  earned  the  queen^  to  whom  every 
resolnte  action  was  attributed,  the  soubriquet  of 
Madame  Veto.  After  the  aborti  v  e  flight  of  June  20-2 1 , 
1792,  the  details  of  wbicb  were  organized  by  the 
queen,  the  royal  family  were  kept  under  etricter 
BurveiUanoe,  After  swearing  to  the  constitution  of 
14th  September,  1791*  the  king  was  reinstated  in  his 
limotions.  Marie  Antoinette  appears,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  have  kept  np  an  incessant  correspondence 
with  the  powers  in  nostility  with  France,  and  the 
fi^  cxMino  of  evontB  uid  tbe  constraint  to  which  ^ 


all  her  actions  were  subjected  may  lorni  tomt  tf^ 
logy  for  any  duplicity  with  which  hsr  Mnduct  nsf 
be  charged  On  20th  June  the  Toikries  «ot 
inraded  by  tbe  mob,  and  tbe  qneen  subject  to  as* 
insults.  On  10th  August,  the  last  day  of  tvpitf^ 
she  strenuously  resisted  the  resolntioD  of  the  kiq| 
to  t:»ke  refuge  in  the  araembly.  On  3d  Soiteafar 
her  implacable  enemies  the  mob  penetnled  to  fkf 
garden  of  the  Temple,  to  whldi  the  royal  faoulj  had 
been  conveyed,  to  show  her  the  head  of  ber  ^vosrili 
the  Princess  de  Lambaile  on  a  poLei  The  kiog  iii 
queen  were  now  separated,  and  Louis  was  etenntrf 
on  21st  January,  17&a.  The  daaphin,  wK,i  Jt^ 
wards  perisbeil  miserably  in  confinement. 
separated  from  the  qneen,  and  on  2d  Au^ 
Marie  Antoinette  was  transferred  to  tbe  0«h.-wq»> 
rie  to  be  brought  before  the  Bevelationary  tVibod 
The  act  of  aocusation  was  cxunpleted  on  lllh  Ott^ 
ber.  fVom  the  point  of  view  of  this  tribuiui  MMii 
Antoinette  had  merited  death,  but  some  of  Us 
charges  brought  sgainst  her  were  ridicaJoos  aad  asi 
were  infamous.  She  was  condemned  at  4  aja  m 
16th  October,  1793,  and  at  11  a.m.  was  led  fzaBOB 
Concierge  rie  to  the  place  of  execnti<m.  The  ftom- 
sion  was  circuitous,  passing  through  tbe  most  pe/^ 
loua  parts  of  the  town  and  lasting  sevenl 
She  died  with  the  firmness  that " 

ANTOMMAHCHI,  Caalo 
physidau  of  Napoleon^  was  bom  in 
and  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Floreni 
offered  himself  to  replace  O'Meara  as  _ 
Napoleon  at  St  Helena^  Kapdeon  at  finli 
him  with  reserve,  but  soon  admitted  him  lo  hii' 
fidence,  and  testified  his  satisfaction  with 
leaving  him  a  legacy.  On  bis  return  to  Earaps  lis 
published  the  Demiers  Moments  de  Napol£ion#i» 
vols.  Svo,  1323).  He  also  wrote  the  text  forafsia 
scries  of  anatomical  plates  published  in  l$2S-3i  li 
1S30  he  published  a  bust  which  he  bad  taken  df  tti 
emperor.  As  it  did  not  exhibit  the  phreaiik|M 
developments  anticipated  by  Gall,  a  coptniwiay  <M 
raised  as  to  its  gennineneas.  In  1831  AntnwiiBM 
went  to  Holland  to  assist  tbe  insurgents;  and  ia  IBS! 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  practised  bana^ 
pathy.  He  subsequently  viaited  Havana  sod  M^ 
where  he  died  in  1838. 

ANTONINUS,  ITIKERABT  OF.     See  InmOT. 

ANTONINUS,  Marcos  Afkius  Viioi  Aoi- 
Li€>d,  the  philosopher,  best  known  bj  the  Bias  d 
Marcus  Auretiua,  bom  a.d.  121,  ascended  the  ibw 
A.u.lSl,  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Piot,  wb^bsi 
adopted  him.  He  voluntarily  dinded  the  em^ 
with  Lucius  Verus,  whom  be  made  emperof  *i 
united  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Lotdk 
Brought  up  and  instructed  by  Flutafdi's  asp^ 
Sextus,  tbe  orator  Herodes  Attieus,  and  the  faoHP 
jurist  Jm  Volusius  Mecianus,be  had  become ooqaifatsl 
with  learned  meu^  and  formed  a  particular  lorefc* 
tbe  Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  early  part  of  hi^  reigB 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber  destroyed  a  port  of  E^mi^ 
and  famine  and  earthquake  also  prevMled.  The  Pir 
thian  war  also  broke  out*     He  endeavonrsd  to  s^ 

fate  the  distress  at  home,  whOe  his  gvncnk,  S^tiv 
'rlscus,  Avidius  Cassius,  Mardns  Venia,  and  Froftliik 
overcame  the  ParthianiL  conquered  Armenia,  6sl>7' 
Ion,  and  ^ledia,  and  destroyed  the  great  citr  SsUsoi 
on  the  Tigris.  At  the  same  time  he  nndcrtoolc  (** 
improve  the  morals  of  the  people  and  the  sdnbir 
tration  of  justice.  Lucius  verus  had  beoi  sent^Mff 
to  the  East  to  conduct  the  war,  but  he  did  vi  g* 
farther  than  Antiock  Nevertbeless,  alter  lbs  t^ 
mination  of  the  Parthian  war  be  retttmsd  te  B^* 
and  celebrated  a  triumph  (166).  A  feaifol  f^^^^^'^''' 
now  broke  out,  with  wnich  ^e  eastern  army  ifil«<^ 
all  the  countries  they  passed  through.    In  iMti^ 
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i  Ikere  «riM  ■  nnireruJ  insvimctioin  on  th«  cson- 
r  tSie  ^Dpire;  fmm  G*til  to  the  BUck  SeA,  and 
_  Mixietjr  pr«vMled  it  Rom«,  Both  emperon 
f  Ukmiglkt  it  wdtiaMe  to  go  In  person  in  order  to 
IfATCoayuini  and  other  rubellioni  tribeai 
k  «f  Ikfl  enemy  lubniitted  for  n  time,  but  soon 
ig»]Q.  Verm  died  A.n.  169,  after 
lb«  cfnpttror  carried  on  hoe  till  ties  with  the 
\  i%a«ir  akmOj  thoug^h  from  the  exhaugt<»l 
'  tb«  trcAsiirx  be  law  himself  reduced  to  the 
of  teUi&g  the  most  Taluivblo  famiture  of 
In  U»e  following  canifAi^a  numeroos 
irere  foaght^  in  w  bich  the  Romani  come 
The  most  famoui  of  their  victorieii 
oTsr  the  Quadi  in  a.p.  174,  which  was 
l9  havfl  been  attended  by  Biipematurol  cir- 
and  gave  rise  to  the  discuHtion  about  the 
mtraole  of  the  thuudering  legion.  (See 
fa  Lbqion.)  Bicm  Casaius  telU  ns  that 
•  armj  waa  rorrounded  by  the  enemy, 
to  fral  extremity  for  want  of  water, 
A  aliower  fell  and  refreshed  the  Komaas, 
iMr  ^recaariea^  who  had  just  attacked  ibem, 
ttiiilinl  bj  a  dreadful  storm  of  hail  and  ihun- 
■ttd  were  totally  defeated.  After  thia  viotorj 
MaiPDanuuim,  the  Quadi,  as  well  m  the  rest  of 
rliariaiisi,  sued  for  peace.  The  sedition  of  the 
gerreniar,  Avidius  Caasitis,  who  had  brotight 
mmd  the  refion  within  Mount  Taurus  to  own 
•Btliority,  called  off  the  emperor  from  his  con* 
■ti;  but  befbf«  be  reached  Asia  the  rebel  was 
b  lij  hia  own  party,  Aurelias  jiardoned  all  who 
19  engaged  in  the  revolt^  nmrched  in  triumph  to 
wm,  Mid  buiied  himself  about  the  internal  conoemi 
till  new  Incursions  of  the  Msjt^omanni 
i  once  more  to  take  the  field.  He  con- 
ly  several  time%  but  was  taken  sick  at 
,  md  died  at  VindoboDa  (Yienna)  in  150  aj). 
Tim  bo>t  ertitiotiB  of  the  Meditations,  which  he  wr<3tc 
!•  Gff«ek«  and  in  which  he  acknowledges  himself  a 
fsOovrr  of  the  Stoics,  are  by  Casaubon  (IxJiidon, 
W45K  'iataker  (Cambridge,  1652,  reprinted  at  Ixm- 
16^7 U  M>d  Koraes  (Fans.  Ibl6).  They  have 
into  Enj^b,  French,  German,  kc. 
WM  one  of  the  best  emperors  who  ever 
Rome,  although  his  phitosophy  and  the 
■atora^t  ma^^nammity  of  his  character  did  not  restrain 
hi':  fiersecation  of  the  Christians. 

NU3,  The  Wall  of,  a  barrier  erected 
by  i^.-  r^txiaa*  acrcas  tiie  iathmns  between  the  Forth 
aad  «b«  drcK  in  tbe  reign  of  Antonintis  Hus.  (See 
m^t  aiwl€v)  Its  western  extremity  was  at  or 
near  Dimglasa  Castle  on  the  latter  river,  its  eastern 
aft  Caerriadeii  or  Carriden  on  the  former,  and  the 
whale  Icttftii  of  it  exceeded  'M  miles.  It  wa«  con* 
i  MJO»  140  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  imperial 
aad  eonaisted,  when  entire,  of  a  ditch  40  feet 
^  £eet  deepp  and  a  rampart  on  the  south 
ode  S4  feet  tfaii^  and  20  feet  in  height,  the  rampart 
hdng  formed  of  stone  and  of  the  earth  that  was 
Ihmwn  Qp.  This  barrier  was  strengthened  at  each 
sad  and  along  its  course  by  a  series  of  one  and* 
IVeoty  furta.  A  military  road  ran  along  it  on  the 
Mm  oonneoting  the  different  stations  with  each 
Tltia  waQ  is  now  nearly  demolished  by  the 
General  Roy,  in  his  35th  plate^  has 
ill  OPtirse,  snd  given  plans  of  the  stations 
^  ^  to  it  This  was  the  third  rampart  built 
W  Use  Rgntant  against  the  incursions  of  the  North 
ttt«<iia     It  is  ealI«Nl  by  the  pcHjplo  in  the  neigh* 


lar-: 


S  (Titus  Aorelius  Fuh-ns),  of 
. .(i*^**« V  liMUi  NemauBus  (now  Ntmes)  in 
bom  at  I^vinium,  in  the  neighlKiurhood 
^  Rmnc^  ^1X  86.    His  father^  Aurelius  Ful^^s,  had 


«  f***. 


enjoyed  the  consulshi[\  and,  A.Dt  12D,  he  succeeded 
to  the  same  dignity.  He  was  one  of  the  finir  persons 
of  consular  rank  among  whom  Hadrinn  dtviiled  the 
supreme  administratiim  of  Italy.  He  then  went  as 
prooonanl  to  Asia,  luid  after  hia  retuni  to  Rome 
became  more  and  more  the  ofijcct  of  Hadrian's  con- 
Bdence.  By  hi§  wife  Faustina,  the  daughter  of 
Anuius  Verus,  whoso  licentious  conduct  he  wisely 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the  world, 
he  had  four  children.  They  all  died  but  Kftu^^tttift, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
AD.  138  he  waa  adopted  by  Hariri  an,  for  which 
reason  he  in  his  turn  adopted  L.  Venis  and  M. 
Annius  Venis  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The  s^me  y^r 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  under  him  the  empire 
enjoyed  tranquillity  ami  happinesa.  Temperate  and 
simple  in  his  private  life,  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
necessitous,  an  admirer  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  be  waa 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  often  repeated 
thoee  beautiful  words  of  Scipio,  'I  had  rather  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  citisen  than  destroy  a  thousand 
enemies.'  His  wise  frugality  enabled  liim  to  diminish 
the  taxes.  The  persecutions  of  the  Christians  he 
speedily  abolished.  He  carried  on  but  a  few  wars, 
namely,  in  Britain,  where  he  extended  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  by  raising  a  new  wall  put  a  stop  to 
the  d^olating  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The 
senate  gave  uim  the  somame  Piug^  that  is,  remark- 
able for  filial  affection,  because,  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Hadrian,  bis  second  father,  be  had  built 
a  temple  in  honour  of  him,  Conilagrationji,  floods^ 
and  earthquakes  spread  desolation  in  many  places 
during  his  reign,  but  his  generosity  did  much  to  miti- 
gate the  oonseipiences  of  these  unhappy  events.  He 
died  A.D.  161.  His  remains  were  de]>ositcd  in  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian.  His  adopted  sons  built  a  pillar  to 
his  memory,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  at 
Rome  ID  it 05.  The  so-called  Antonine  Column,  sliU 
standing  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  was  erected  by  the 
senate  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  {see  above)  in 
honour  of  his  victories  over  the  Marcomanni.  The 
whole  kingdom  lamented  hiiUi  and  the  following 
emperors  assumed  his  name  as  au  horir^ur. 

ANTONIUS,  Mauccb,  the  triumvir,  son  of  the 
pnetor,  and  grandson  of  the  orator  of  the  same  name, 
bom  &3  B.C.,  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Cssar 
by  hia  mother  Julia,  a  lady  of  dieituiguiahed  excel- 
lence. He  was  brought  up  by  his  Bte[>*  father  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  who  was  put  tci  death  by  Cicero  in  63, 
as  one  of  the  conspiratiirs  with  Cataiine.  To  revenge 
his  step- father  Antony  joined  Clod! us  in  liis  opposi- 
tion to  Cicero.  Debauchery  and  prodigi%lity,  however, 
marked  his  youth.  To  esca[>o  his  creditors  he  went 
to  Greece  in  55,  and  from  thonce  followed  the  consul 
Gabinios  on  a  campaign  in  Syria  as  commander  of 
the  oavalry.  He  showed  much  activity  and  courage 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  campaigns  against  Aristobulos 
in  Palestine  \b7-M)  and  in  Egypt  (55),  where  be 
aided  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (55). 
The  soldiers,  whom  he  treated  with  extreme  gener* 
Oflity,  indulgence,  and  confide uoe^  conceived  a  strong 
affection  for  him.  In  5i  be  went  to  GauJ,  and  in 
the  following  year  returned  to  Home,  where,  through 
the  influence  of  Cnesar  and  Cicero^  with  whom  Cofsar 
had  reconcUod  him,  be  was  elected  quoestor.  In  this 
capacity  he  returned  toGnul  and  served  under  Cacisar 
in  52  and  51.  In  50  he  rotumed  to  liome  to  support 
the  interests  of  Caesar  against  the  aristocratieal  party 
headed  by  Pompey.  He  was  elected  augur  and  tn* 
buue.  "With  the  other  tribune,  Q.  Cassius,  he  intcr- 
pueed  bis  veto  to  the  law  for  depriving  C«e«ar  of  bis 
oommand,  which  was  MSMd  in  the  senate  on  Ist 
January,  49;  but  their  livei  were  threatened  by  the 
Pomp^an  party,  and  tbey  took  refuge  with  Cmst  in 
Gauh     Caiar  now  matched  into  Itely,  of  which  he 
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oblAined  immedfate  poeeesnoo,  und  ftppolutiDff  An* 
tony  to  the  supreme  oommaDd,  crossed  lutn  Spain* 
In  48  be  led  reinfurcementB  to  Ctcsar  in  Greece,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia  he  comniiLnded  the  left 
wing.  H©  afterwards  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  horae  and  governor  of 
Italy  (i7).  In  this  position  he  gave  himself  up  to 
dehaucbery  and  licentioiisnesB.  In  46  he  married 
Fulvia^  the  widow  of  Clodius  (he  hod  had  several 
wives  previously),  who  exercised  great  influeoos  over 
him,  A  temporary  difference  occurred  hetweea  him 
aaid  Csssar  owing  to  Ida  purchase  of  Pompey's  pro- 
perty, the  price  of  which  he  expected  would  be  re- 
mitteil,  but  which  Ciesar  lusiBted  should  be  paid.  In 
ac,  44  ho  became  Caesar**  colleague  in  the  ooDSolahip, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  peopLstoaflkDow- 
Mg^  him  as  king.  Boon  after  Oraar  was  assassin- 
ated,  and  AnU>uy,  who  had  been  soonded  by  the  con- 
spirators  and  found  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the 
dictator,  woo  Id  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not 
Bmtus^  who  hoped  to  gain  him  over  lor  the  republic, 
slood  up  in  his  behalf.  Antony  now  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  property  and  papers  of  Caesar;  and  by 
the  reading  of  his  will,  and  by  the  funeral  oration 
which  he  delivered  over  his  body,  in  the  coorae  of 
which  he  spread  out  the  Mood-stained  robe  of  the 
deadj  he  excited  the  people  to  anger  and  revenge. 
The  murderers  were  oilig^  to  flee»  and  Antony  was 
for  a  time  the  foremost  man  in  liome.  After  several 
quarrels  and  recondliations  with  the  young  Octavi- 
amiBr  CoBsar's  heir  (see  Augustus),  who  was  aspiriiig 
to  supreme  power,  Antony  departed  to  Ciaalpine 
Gaul,  which  province  hod  been  conferred  npou  uim 
Against  the  will  of  the  senate.  Here  he  laid  siege 
to  Mutina,  which  was  boldly  defended  by  Decimus 
BrutuSj  who  claimed  the  government  of  the  province 
in  virtue  of  the  promise  of  the  late  dictator.  In  the 
meautiuie  Cicero  thundered  against  him  iti  his  famous 
Philippics;  the  seaate  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and  intrusted  the  conduct  oi  the  war  against  him  to 
t>ctaviauus  and  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  At 
first  Antony  vanquished  Patisa  in  a  bloody  battle, 
imt  Hirtius  hastened  lo  his  aid,  and  Antony  was 
defeated  nt  Mutiua^  April,  43-  Both  conaulSji  how- 
ever, fell,  iknd  OctavianuB  took  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican army.  Antony  l!&d  with  his  troops  over  the 
Alps  amid  great  diHTcultiea  and  privAtions.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  I/epidue,  who  commanded  in  Gaul. 
Plancua  also,  and  PoUio  strengthened  his  party  with 
their  forces;  so  that  Antony,  who  a  short  time  before 
had  fled  from  Italy^  returned  now  at  the  head  of 
twenty-three  legions  and  1Q,00€  horse.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Lcpidus,  Antony  and  Qctavianus  were  r«^' 
coociled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Boman  world  should 
be  divided  among  the  three  conspirators,  who  were 
called  triumvirs,  jVntony  was  to  take  Gaul;  l*epi- 
dus,  Spain;  lunl  Octavianus,  Africa  and  Sicily,  They 
decided  upon  the  proscription  of  their  mutual  enemies, 
each  giving  up  his  friends  to  the  others.  Upon  this 
the  triumviri  marched  to  Kome,  and  their  steps  were 
marked  with  murder  and  rapine  through  out  Italy. 
Antony  caused  Cicero's  heail  and  right  hand  to  be 
fixed  up  as  a  spectacle  on  the  rostra  from  which  hu 
eloquence  bad  so  often  been  ^-icterioua.  Acoorditii^ 
to  Apfdan  300  senators  and  2D0Q  knights  perished  in 
this  proscription.  Whep  the  mm  of  money  necessary 
fotr  the  war  was  procured,  namely,  200,000,000  ses- 
teroes  (above  a  million  and  a  half  sterling),  and  the 
triumviri  had  appointed  magistrates  for  several  years^ 
Antony  and  Octavianua  departec]  in  42  for  Macedonirt, 
where  the  unitM  forces  of  their  enemies,  Brutus  and 
Cassius^  formed  a  powerful  army.  At  Pbilippi 
Antony  commanded  in  an  engagement  against  Cas- 
siuB,  who,  when  be  perceived  the  eve  at  of  the  fatal 
battle^  ordered  one  of  his  shkves  to  stab  him.     After 


the  secnad  battle  Brutus  also  destroyed  blmi^. 
the  sight  of  his  body  Antony  displayed  tils  4 
emotion,  covered  it  with  his  doak,  snd  gpvt « 
that  it  ^ould  he  interred  with  the  Ughcst  T 
He  then  went  to  Greece,  visited  the  public  i 
Athens,  and  manifested  his  admiraiioa  of  this  c 
splendid  even  in  its  ruins.  Thenoo  he  proeaedsd  | 
Asia.  In  Cilicia  he  ordered  Cleopatra,  iptai 
Egypt,  to  apolo^xe  for  her  insoleiLt  behaviotv  Is  f 
triumviri.  She  appeared  in  perscm,  and  Imt  cb4 
fettered  him  for  ever.  He  followed  her  t»  / ' 
dri%  where,  in  a  constant  oouias  ol  <£edpilk%| 
bestowed  not  even  a  tiionght  upon  the  a&ao  of  C 
world,  till  he  wsa  aroosed  by  a  report  t'  '  "" 
had  comuaenced  in  Italy  between  his  wife  ', 
and  OctaviamiB.  A  short  war  followed,  whieb  i 
decided  in  favour  of  Octavianns  before  the  wiivtlj 
Antony  in  Italy.  The  death  of  Fulvia  i 
reconciliation  between  the  two  tziumTiia,  i 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with  < 
sister  of  Octavianns.  A  new  division  of  the  1 
dominions  was  now  made  (in  40),  by  which  i 
obtained  the  Eaat^  Octavianua  the  West^  Fori 
form  Africa  was  oonangned  to  the  feehle  ' 
With  Sextus  Pompey^  who  ruled  the  Me*' 
a  treaty  was  made.  XJpon  this  Antony  wnt  It 
Athens,  while  his  legate  Ventidius  cwriad  Oftani- 
o^isful  war  against  the  Parthiana.  A  new  tj^oMsi 
wllich  threatened  to  break  out  between  kiDi  mA 
Octavianns,  and  which  brought  him  back  to  \»ff 
(37),  was  averted  by  the  interposition  ctf  Odtvk 
The  triumvirate,  which  had  expired,  wis  im'Pal 
for  five  years.  After  his  return  to  Asia  Aetoev  §tm 
himself  np  to  a  most  abandoned  oonne  of  l^t;  b 
sent  bade  hia  wife  Octavia,  and  gave  himself  vs  m^ 
tirely  to  Cleopatra^  npon  whom  he  bestowed  (w 
SyriS)  Phoenidat  and  other  provincesi  After  a  ^ 
graoeful  campaign  against  the  Parthiaos  bs  tosk 
Ajftavaades,  Idng  of  Armenia,  prisoner,  by  tresebiff, 
accusing  him  of  want  of  tidelity^  and  csnied  Iihsis 
triumph  to  Alexandria  (34).  He  now  assanied  Ibi 
style  of  an  eastern  despot^  and  by  his  an-Kotnsalike 
conduct  and  slavish  devotiun  to  Cleopatra  alicastMl 
many  of  his  adherents  and  embittered  pabUc  fe*lis| 
against  him  at  Hom&  All  this  chimed  in  esoelki^l 
with  tbe  views  of  Octavianua,  who  wished  nothisf 
better  than  an  opportunity  of  cmshlng  his  livil;  isi 
he  took  care  to  foment  the  discontent  which  Aattt^i 
proceedings  caused.  War  between  the  two  riflJi 
Ltecame  inevitable,  and  both  began  to  prepare  Cor  H 
Amid  a  round  of  pleasures  Antony  aqtleetsd  he 
most  important  aflfairs,  and  filled  the  Islaaa of  Siaoi 
the  rendexvous  of  his  troops^  with  musSdsos  mi 
revellers.  At  length  war  was  declared  si  ftem 
against  the  Queen  of  Kgypt»  and  Antony  was  deprivei 
of  hia  consulship  and  government  Each  psrty  !•■ 
sembled  its  forces,  and  Antony  lost^  in  th«  asTsI 
battle  at  Act! urn  (a  a  31),  the  dominion  ol  the  ^M, 
He  disgracefully  followed  Cleopatra  in  hsr  i%^ 
The  army  on  land  surrendered  to  the  oonqfiieror.  Ot 
the  arrival  of  Octavianna  before  Alexandria,  Asif^* 
6eet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the  en^ny,  sb4  ^ 
infantry  was  defeated.  Deceived  by  a  falsft  ivp^ 
which  Cleopatra  had  dissemini^od  of  her  deslli^  ^ 
fell  upon  his  own  sword  (B.C.  30), 
ANTONY,  Mark.  See  AiToinrs  (MjowotV 
ANTONY,  St.,  the  Great,  one  of  the  foundenflf 
monachiam  in  the  East,  was  bom  a.d.  S5U  s^  ^^^ 
near  Heraclea^  a  town  ot  Upper  £gyp^  He  maiiis** 
retirement  from  a  propensity  to  devotiaa,  Lik  tf^ 
when  he  had  never  known  the  pleaenreeof  knoiiWV^ 
and  probably  never  learned  to  read.  In  a.1^  ^ 
several  hermits  united  with  him,  and  formed  1^  ^ 
community  of  monks.  He  went  to  Alexanikitff 
A.D.  31 1 )  divriag  the  Maximinian  penaculisai  to*^' 
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t  lioncyar  of  inartyrdom,  tmt  as  his  life  wtut  tpiired 
I  fetnmed  to  the  oottngi»  of  Ma  monks.     He  u/ter- 
left  this  Institation  to  the  care  of  his  scholar 
liua  (ae«  Monastkry),  and  retired  with  two 
to  A  more  remote  deiert»  where  he  dkd,  a,d. 
That  he  used  no  gmrmenti  but  a  shirt  miule  of 
:  and  a  sheep^ikin,  and  neTer  waahed  hi^  Ixidy^  is 
i  credible  than  the  atrange  stones  of  his  contests 
dwila,  and  the  wonders  which  he  has  himself 
mm  kaowo,  aa  related  in  his  life  by  St^  Atbanasiua. 
Ida  conduct  indicates  a  fervent  and  melancholy 
aation.   Seven  letters  and  some  ascetic  writings 
i  formerly  attributed  t&  him,  but  it  is  not  probable 
be  was  their  author.     Although  ho  founded 
J  he  laid  down  no  rules  and  founded  no 
r,  the  rules  aacribed  to  him  by  the  heretical  sects 
I  ||m»  £aat  having  been  drawn  up  by  St  Basil     As 
Inlnt  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Ad  tony  is  much 
eme«L     Prayer  for  hii)  intercesiion  was  intetidffd, 
^culArly,  to  prraerve  from  the  SL  Antony's  fire, 
hoalled  from  him — a  violent  and  terrible  dlaease  of 
i  middle  a>g^  which  dried  up  and  blackened  every 
ab  which  it  attacked,  as  if  it  were  burned    G  astou, 
\  tich  nobleman  in  )>aiiphiudj  whose  sun  had  been 
red  (aa  be  supposeti)  by  the  pretended  bones  of  St. 
Biony  at  Si  LHdier-la-Mothe,  in  token  of  his  grati- 
de  eatabiishedf  a.d«  1095,  the  hospitable  fraternity 
^  St>  Antony^  for  the  care  of  the  sick  aud  the  o&sist- 
of  pilgrimi,  of  which  he  was  the  first  cbtef. 
i  order  received,  on  the  eodesiastical  assembly  at 
at,  A«i>.  1096,  the  papel  ooufirmatEon;  took 
» mooastio  vows,  a.d.  1218;  aud  were  declared  by 
BanJ^Mse  VIL.  a.d.   V2m,  a  fraternity  of  regular 

I  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Au^stin;  their 
raa  to  be  termed  abhot,  have  his  seat  at  St 
larMotbe,  and  be  the  general  of  all  the  bouses 
i  order.  The  priors  of  these  houses  caUcd 
Ives  eomthure^  afterwards  prtceptors^  and  were 
I  to  the  abbot,  llie  dress  of  these  Antonlans 
iok,  marked  on  the  breast  with  a  blue  cross^ 
in  the  form  of  a  1\  They  afterwards  altered 
^e  rules  of  their  institution,  and  devoted  tbemselves 
to  a  silent  contemplative  life  of  devottou.  This 
■ocieiy  became  very  rich  by  reason  of  the  many  pil- 
grimagea  to  the  grave  of  St  Antony,  and  the  presenta 
which  they  received.  Ilieir  order  now  became  widely 
extended.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
numbered  thirty  convents,  mostly  in  France;  but 
not  one  of  them  has  continued  to  the  nineteenth. 

ANTONY  OF  I'ADUA,  Sr.  bom  August  15,  a.d. 
11 95,  of  a  noble  family  in  Lisbon,  was  one  of  the  most 
lemowTied  disciples  of  St  Franda  of  Assisi,  and  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  he 
entered  a.d.  1'220.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  cosAt 
of  Italy  in  a  voyage  to  Africa,  which  he  had  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  becctiniug  a  ixiartvr  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  preached  with  ^tnt  jipplauae  at 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Bologufs  ami  iVluH,  where 
he  diedf  June  13,  a. d.  1231.  His  legends  are  full  of 
prodigiea;  and  all  a^pree  in  extolling  his  talents  as  a 
|ir«acher.  According  to  tradition  the  very  iishes 
\  affected  by  his  elocjuence^  The  Catholic  Church, 
ularly  in  Portugal  and  Italy»  honciured  him  as 
of  its  most  eminent  saints.  He  was  canonlxed 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  a^d-  1232.  At  IVlua  a  church 
containing  his  sepulchre  is  consecrated  to  him,  which 
is  a  master-piece  of  architecture. 

ANTRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster, 
bouaded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  on  the 
eaai  by  tlie  north  cbamiel  of  the  Iriah  Sea,  on  the 
sooth-eait  by  Belfast  Loiii}},  on  the  »outh  by  county 
]  )owiL  and  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  west  by  Lough 
Neagh  and  Londonderry;  area,  711|27l}  acres,  of 
whidb,in  1&80,  77,257  acres  were  under  oats;  44,80i» 
under  potatoes ;   10,728   under  turnips ;   and 


82,640  in  meadow  and  clover.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  trap.  The 
eoatem  and  north  em  districts  are  oomparativelymoun* 
tainons,  prcscntiuff  i/aaalt  or  limeatone  rocks,  and 
tracts  of  heath  and  bog,  but  no  part  of  it  rises  to  a 
great  height.  Knockhiyd  and  Trostan  in  the  north- 
east \  Slcinisb,  near  the  midiile  of  the  county  ;  and 
Divia,  near  Belfast,  are  the  principal  moun tains.  Be- 
sides the  Lagan  aud  the  Bann<  which  flow  from  Lou^h 
Neagh,  and  separate  jVntrim  from  Down  and  L  notion - 
derry  respectively,  there  are  several  smaller  rivers, 
the  chief  of  which  are,  the  Main^  flowing  south  into 
Longb  Neagh;  the  Bush,  flowing  north  into  the  At- 
kmtie;  the  Six-Mile  Water  and  the  Crumlio,  streams 
of  less  importance,  entering  Lough  Neagh,  &c.  Tha 
general  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  strong  loam, 
interspersed  with  patches  of  gravel  and  sancL  Flaur^ 
now  extensivcdy  cultivat*?d,  jKitatoes,  oats,  and  barley 
are  the  principal  airriculturAl  prrnluce.  In  the  north 
the  cattle  are  small^  hut  in  the  lower  districts  better 
breeds  are  reared;  the  mountainous  pastures  feed 
numerous  herds  of  goats  and  sheep;  and  the  rearing 
of  swine  is  extensive  and  profitable.  Large  quanti- 
tiea  of  the  pothm  finh*  f»eeuliar  tr>  Lou;jh  Neagh,  are 
exported  for  the  London  market;  salmon  fisheriea 
are  also  sucoessftiUy  proaeciiteil.  I'here  are  salt- 
mines at  Duncrue,  near  Carrickfergus.  Large  beils 
of  iron-ore  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  hilly 
district  on  the  east  between  I^rne  and  i'ushendall; 
the  or©  is  shipped  to  (Cumberland,  Wa]e«,  and  the 
Clyde,  Coals  are  wrought  at  Bally  caatle  on  the 
northern  coast;  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  furnish 
masses  of  petrified  wood;  and  f>earl-st(ine,  rare  in  the 
British  Islands,  is  found  at  3andybrae,  20  miles  from 
Belfast.  The  most  strikiDg  objects  for  the  tourist 
and  the  geologist  are  the  magnificent  colonnades  eichi- 
bited  by  the  mnge  of  ha&altie  strata  that  stretches 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  northern  coast,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway  is  the  most 
remarkable  portion.  The  interior  contains  some 
scenes  of  picturesque  beauty,  particularly  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Lagan,  between  Belfast  and  Lisbum. 
The  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton  yam,  and  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  the  county.  The  principal  towns  are  Belfast, 
Carrickfergus,  Ballytnena,  Antrim,  Lisbam,  and 
Larne.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  dssotfiidaiitl 
of  Scottish  immigrants  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  no  county  contains  a  larger  number  of  Brt-sby* 
terians.     Pop.  in  1871,  404,015;  in  ISSI,  423,171. 

The  town  of  Antrim,  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
Ijough  Neagh,  on  the  Six-Mile  Waterj,  is  not  a  place 
of  much  consequence,  though  bleaching  and  malting 
and  the  linen  and  paper  manufacture  are  carried  on 
here.  There  is  a  very  perfect  round  tower  within  a 
mile.     Pop.  2020. 

ANT-THRUSH  {Pitta),  a  genus  of  Insessorial 
Birds,  belonging  to  the  section  Dentil  n^trea,  and  to  the 
sub  family  Formicarincc  of  the  Turdidse  or  Thrush 
family.  The  Giant  Beeve  or  Great  Ant-tiirush 
{Pitia  ffigoi)  inhabits  Surinam.  It  attains  a  length 
of  &  inches.  The  body  is  coloured  of  a  light  blue, 
the  quills  of  the  wings  beinjij  black,  tipped  with  light 
blue,  the  head  and  neck  black,  and  the  under  parts 
browTush'gray,  The  head  of  this  bird  is  of  clumsy 
conformatiun,  and  appearfl  relati\  ely  large  when  com- 
pared with  the  body.  The  legs  are  long  and  the 
body  short,  and  altof^cther  the  bird  poiswessiea  a 
sufficiently  curious  conformation,  and  one  calculttti'd 
to  attract  attention.  The  Short-tailed  Ant-thrush 
{Pitta  B(nffaUiisi»)  is  common  in  Bengal,  and  is 
coloured  of  a  soft  brown  hue,  marked  on  the  top  of 
the  bead  with  three  longitudinal  bands.  The  wing* 
quills  are  black,  and  the  throat  a  light  brown,  whilst 
the  shouldefi  and  toil  poflaeas  a  number  of  coDspicuoui 
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green  feathers.  Other  specieA  Are  the  Blivck-heiided 
Pitta  {P.  mtlanorephaia)  and  the  CnmtOQ'headed 
species  (P.  pranatira.) 

ANTWEEP  (German, il nttrerpen; French ^ in tfr*), 
the  chief  port  of  Belgiimi,  and  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Hiime  uame^  is  a  litrge  city  on  the  ri{^ht 
bonk  of  the  Scheldt,  27}  miles  north  from  Bruaaels 
(by  rail),  and  about  60  miles  from  the  open  sen.  It 
tiea  in  &  fertib  plain  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  river, 
which  ifl  hero  from  160  to  280  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  Tarying  from  25  to  50  feet.  It  is  strongly 
fortiliedj  being  completely  enrronoded  on  the  land 
aide  by  a  aemidrciiiar  line  of  fortifications  alkiut 
6  leagnes  in  length,  with  both  ita  extremities  resting 
on  the  river.  This  line  baa  been  recently  eonj^triicted, 
the  old  line,  which  had  become  too  narrow  for  the 
growth  Aif  the  city,  having  been  demolished  and  it» 
site  ct:>nverted  into  fine  boulevards  aod  promenades. 
The  old  citadel  at  the  south  end  of  the  furtili cations, 
erected  in  1567,  has  also  been  demolished,  leaving 
room  for  docks  and  baains  for  shipping,  warehonses, 
a  rail  way-station,  &c. ;  while  a  new  citadel  has  b«en 
constructed  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  defences  of  the  city  are  completed  by  a 
line  of  forts  and  outworks  outside,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fortitied  enceinte.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  an  effect 
pnxluced  by  the  numerous  churches,  convents,  and 
niagniticcnt  public  buildings^  the  stately- looking 
antique  bouftes  which  line  its  older  thoroughfares, 
and  the  profusion  of  beautiful  trees  witb  which  it  is 
adorned,  'J 'he  older  streets  are  exceedingly  tortuous 
and  irregnlar,  s-n  much  so  that  a  stranger  has  a  ditS- 
oulty  in  finding  his  way;  hut  the  streets  of  the  newer 
quarters  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  several 
squares,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome.  At  the 
head  of  the  public  buildings  stands  the  cathedral, 
with  a  spire  400  feet  high,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  bejiutiful  spedmens  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Belgium^  itaid  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  contains  Kubena'  celebrated 
master-piece,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  other 
churches  of  note  arc,  St  James's,  which  surpasses 
even  the  cathedral  in  its  interna!  decorations,  St 
Andrew's,  and  St,  Paul's,  all  enriched  with  paintini^ 
by  EubenB,  Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  other  mastijrs. 
Among  the  other  edifices  of  note  are  the  exchange, 
the  town-hall,  the  Mai  inn  HanikiiiqiLe^  the  palace, 
the  theatre-royal,  &c.  There  are  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arta,  a  gallery  of  i<icul[iture  and  a  picture-gallery, 
a  public  library,  a  botanical  and  a  zoological  garden, 
numerous  learned  societies  and  schools,  hospitals, 
asybims,  and  workhouses.  The  harlxiur  accommo- 
dation of  Antwerp  is  extensive  and  excellent,  and 
will  be  still  further  increase^l  when  all  the  projected 
works  are  carried  out.  The  trade  has  greatly  advanced 
in  recent  times,  and  still  continues  ti)  advance.  The 
total  burden  of  the  vesaels  tbat  entered  the  p<:irt  in 
1S80  was  3,U7,T5I,  fullv  two-fifths  of  that  of 
Liverpool  The  impi>rts  cbiefiy  consist  of  hides,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  grain,  wool,  timber,  dye-atuflfs,  cotton- 
stnffs,  and  other  manufactured  goods;  the  exjwrts,  of 
hides,  cottons  and  linens,  sugar,  and  various  kinds  of 
manufactured  gowJsi.  ITie  industrial  establishinents 
consist  of  sugar-refineries,  cigar  manufactories,  dis- 
tillerieSj  ship-building  yartls,  rope- works,  sail- works, 
petroleiuii  refineries,  stearine  candle- works,  soap- 
works,  carpet- works,  &;o. 

Antwerp  Is  mentioned  as  early  m  the  eighth  century 
and  in  the  eleventb  and  twelfth  it  hmi  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  which  it  long  continued  to  enjoy. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sijcteenth  ccnturie*  it  had  a  more 
extensive  foreign  trade  than  now,  and  its  inhabitants 
numbered  200,000.  The  wars  between  the  Nether^ 
knds  and  Spain  greatly  injured  its  commerce,  which 


was  almost  ruined  by  the  cluein|f'i 

of  the  Scheldt  in  accordance  with  the  ^eaos  irf  Weir^ 

phalia  (1648).     It  is  only  in  the  present  ceatorytkilj 

its  prosperity  has  revivei    In  1S52  the  dtadel «' 

the  Dutch  pereisted  in  holding  was  takee  bj  I 

French  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks^    Popwiali' 

1  oa,  I J 1 1 .  The  province  of  Antwerp  is  i 

East  Flandem  on  the  west  by  the  Scfcsldti 

hounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  HoUis4| 

Limburg,  and  Brabant  respectively.     It  oa 

a  fertile  plain,  1100  square  miles  in  aj«a,  s&d  bii 

population  of  fil 3,643. 

ANTJBIS  (Anrpo  on  the  monuments),  oneflf  I 
deities  of  the  ancient  EgyptiaiiSL    He  was  Ihs  aod 
Osiris  by  Isis,  though  the  Greek  writers  call  Xc] 
his  mother.     The  Egyptian  scnlptmes  tlihsibI  h 
with  the  head,  or  under  the  form,  of  a  jsebljV^ 
long  pointed  ears;  and  the  notion,  prevaJeati 
the  Greeks  and  l^mans,  tbat  be  had  thehesdofi 
dog  is  declared  by  Wjlkinson  to  be  an  error, 
office,  like  that  of   the  Greek   Hermes   (Mei 
Psychopomjioa.  was  to  conduct  the  souU  of  thsd 
from  this  world  to  the  next;  he  presided  ovsrt 
and  he  is  frequently  represented  standing  ov^ sb 
on  which  lies  a  corpse.      In  the  lower  worid  I 
weighed  the  actions  of  the  deceased  previaiis  to  li 
admission  to  the  presence  of  Osiris^  a  dnty  in  \ ' 
be  was  assisted  by  Horua.    The  Greeks 
in  him  their  Hermeo. 

.  ANXJE.ADHAFURA,orAxAiUJAPO0RA,ir_^ 
city,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ishuid  of  Oir^mM 
about  lat  8*  20'  N.;  Ion.  79"  37'  E.  It  in»  W»| 
about  B.O.  540  and  is  said  to  have  covered  sn  amd 
nearly  300  square  miles,  but  this  is  probably  a  pwll 
exaggeration.  Its  magnificence  equalled  it*  eites^J 
and  its  main  streets,  as  spacious  as  the  wideA  i 
Ijondon,aeem  to  have  been  lined  by  elegant  8lra«tanl| 
There  are  still  several  dagobas  {see  T>AaclU)  n 
tolerable  preservation  here,  forming  hu^  auaodiolil 
masonry,  certain  other  remains,  and  above  all  thtj 
sacred  bo-tree,  planted  in  288  B.C.,  and 
the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world. 

ANVTL,  in  smithery  and  other  mannia^aiM  fl 
the  malleable  metals,  is  an  inBtrument  ca  vV 
pieces  of  metal  are  laid  for  the  purpoas  fli  W  _ 
hammered.  The  common  smith's  anvil  is  geaon^l  \ 
made  of  seven  pieces,  namely,  the  core  or  bMy,  *^  ' 
four  corners  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  itt  <*«; 
the  projecting  end,  which  contains  a  square  baU  I* 
the  reception  of  a  set  or  chisel  to  cut  off  J*****! 
iron;  and  the  seventh  piece  is  the  beak  tf  flotal 
end,  used  for  turning  pieces  of  iron  into  a  otrolv 
fonn,  welding  hoops,  Aa  These  pieces  «•  «^ 
separately  welded  to  the  core  and  hammend  »• 
to  form  a  regular  surface  with  the  whola  Wl* 
the  anvil  has  received  its  due  form,  it  is  fifoedwilfc 
steel,  and  b  then  hardened  by  heating  it  and  f^'^ 
ing  it  in  cold  water.  The  smith's  anvil  is  gMMfwlj 
placed  loose  uixm  a  wo<xlen  block,  the  root*^  « •■ 
oak 'tree  being  preferred.  The  anvils  used  mm^ 
and  for  files  are  fastened  into  a  large  block  el  iW>^ 
which  is  doubtless  l>etter  than  having  the  anvil  l*w 
upon  a  small  block.  ITie  more  firmly  ike  w^*^  J* 
connected  with  the  earth  and  the  subetaQce  it  *tas'' 
upon  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  the  blow  oi  ^ 
hammer. 

ANVILLE,  Jean  Baptbtk,  BociwciQSO^r  p',»| 
celebrated  French  geographer,  horn  at  Paris  b  l*J'* , 
He  early  turned  his  attention  towards  grs)^!*'* 
especially  ancient  geography.  At  the  age  o(  twtDlT' 
two  he  received  the  office  of  geographer  to  tbfl  ^  , 
with  which  was  afterwards  combined  thit  of  pj*^ 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleana    He  |«IW**" 
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9  and   plans,  and  seventy -eight  W***"* 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  the  best  of  Bil  "N^ 
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CkrU*  Velerflnit  nolns  and  his  Orbie  Ui^mftttus 
I  (^Tttt  ^atue  to  tbe  student  of  undent  hiatory. 
0K^  are  hi«  nuips  of  Gnul,  Italy,  A»d  Greece.  His 
^«f  tiM  mne  coatitiieA  for  the  middle  tkgca  are  of 
I  valoA.  His  mapi  of  modern  timet  nre  m  good 
rU  be  ocmetmcled  from  the  matends  nvailftble 
^lineL  Be  died  in  1782.  Hh  valimble  collec- 
if  nifii  wee  purebred  bj  the  gavemmeai  In 

ISZDfr  A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

■jkoat  1  m3e  north-west  of  VatenclenneA^  in 

^pbiel  the  moet  valiiAble  coAl-miQes  of  France. 

BbmI  field  ef  the  vnrrcnrnding  district  ie  a  very 

iife  tract  and    gives  employment    to  about 

10  penuna    Some  of  the  pits  at  Amdn  are  150 

■Bt  deep^     Tbe  seams  are  very  numerous.    The 

k  of  a  rich  caking  quality,  in  general  tfilerably 

Irxq  lalpbnr^  well  adapted  for  the  Amitby.    The 

$»  Ripply  of  fuel  hae  led  to  the  eatabliahment  of 

Moas  public  works  at  Anzln — blast -fnniAces, 

li^jvUing-mills,  foundries,  nail  works,  glass- works, 

iRMi^  distULerieB,  salt-refineriee,  soap  and  rope 

b.    A  good  deal  of  Gbioory,  also,  is  prepar«Nl. 

(Greek,  aorittot^  indefiniie),  tbe  name 
of  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb^  which 
Indefinite  past  time.  Tbe  Greek  verb  is 
f  ikh  in  peat  tenseif  poeeessing  besides  the  aonst 
I  lbs  Imperfeet*  perfect,  and  plnperfect  While 
i  opresa  repetition,  continuance,  or  the  relation 
MB  one  time  and  another,  no  such  thade  of 
litbif  attachci  to  the  aorist.  The  difference 
Mm  lbs  fini  and  the  second  aorist  is  only  in 
I  and  not  in  meaning. 

iOBTA,  tbe  great  artery  of  tbe  body,  which 

ilgi  firom  tbe  left  ventricle  of  tbe  heart  of  man 

i  inaminals  and  birds,  and  which  thoa  aervee  as 

mm  channel  through  which  pure  blood  passes 

^Bdi  to  supply  the  tissues,     llie  veeael,  after  a 

H  iieeii^  tnms  or  arches  backwards  to  tbe  left 

^orsr  the  root  of  the  left  hing,  and  then  becomes 

,4tK€fuiinrf  aorUi,      It  thus  passes  downwards 

■fb  tbe  tfa<n^x  or  cbest  on  the  left  side  of  the 

n  sad  terminatat  within  the  abdommal  cavity, 

Bts  tbe  fonrtb  himVMir  vertebra,  at  which  point 

rides  into  the  nsrht  and  left  common  iliac  arteries. 

B  (he  ancA  of  tbe  aorta,  the  right  and  left  coronary 

m  (iupplyiog  bkM>d  to  tbe  heart  itself),  tbe 

Hbale  tftenr,  left  carodd  and  left  subclavian 

fe^atiMi.    llie  vessels  of  the  chest  (pericardiac, 

Inttaophageal,  interritHtiil,  ^c.)  arise  from  tbe 

Hn  «|  th«  descending  aorta  contained  within  tbe 

whUst  tbe  arteries  sapplying  tbe  abdomen  and 

ttstiined  viaoera  arise  from  tbe  abdominal  aorta. 

aortic  arch  turns  to  tbe  riffht  side,  and 

two  aortic  arches  {ritjkt  and   trfi)  are 

FA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  &0  mike 

*.  of  Torin^  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Dora- 

,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta.     It  m  tbe 

^«f  a  biabop,  and  poBesaes  a  ooUegiate  and  tliree 

churctiea,  two  colleg««,  and  two  hospitals, 

\  its  antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch,  erected 

jemonr  of  Augufitiis,  who  rebuilt  the  town 

(gave  it  the  name  of  Angnsta  Pnetoria;  a  gate 

three  arches,  and  the  remains  of  an  am  phi- 

;  and  the  old  Roman  walls  which  still  surruuud 

It  has  some  trade  in  wine^  cheese,  hemp, 

J'op.  7830. 

",  a  warlike  race  of  Indians  inhabiting 

„ --.  lying  between  the  Rio  Colorado  and 

>  Grande  del  Norte,  in  the  tJiiited  States  tcrri- 

I  of  New  Mexico,  Ari^ona^  and  Cfdoradoj  and 

:  alsc}  into  tbe  Mexican  states  of  Chihunbua 

The  Apachea  live  chiefly  on  hoiseback, 


support  tbemselves  by  tbe  cbaa«  and  jilu ruler,  and 
resist  all  hii^'ber  culture  and  civilization.  When  the 
SpaniardH,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  settled  in  tbe 
territory  of  the  Apachea  for  tbe  purpose  of  foanding 
missions  or  openinj^  mines,  they  found  the  natives 
proud  and  fond  of  freedom,  but  inoffensive  and 
sociable.  Tbe  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
led  them  to  commence  hostilities  against  them,  and 
they  still  maintain  their  independence  and  hostility 
to  the  whites.  New  Mexico  and  the  neigbbourini:; 
Mexican  states  of  Sonora  aiid  Chihuabtia  have  suf- 
fered most  from  their  inrcKa^Js. 

APANAGE,  an  allowance  which  tbe  younger 
princes  of  a  reigninp  boune  (in  which  tbe  right  of 
primogeniture  prevails)  receive  from  the  revenues  of 
the  coutitrVr  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  in  a 
manner  becoming  their  rank.  It  consists  mostly  in 
money,  with  tbe  u»o  of  a  residence  and  huntinLj 
grounds,  attended  frequently  with  tbe  right  of  juris- 
liiciioQ  over  these  domains.  When  it  is  once  fixed 
it  passes  to  the  descendants  of  the  i^ianaged  princes, 
sprung  from  a  lawful  marriage,  of  a  suitable  rank, 
and  in  their  default  oomroonly  fails  into  the  hands  «f 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Apanage  is  not  an  English 
legal  term,  but  is  used  on  the  Continent  and  is  some- 
times met  with  in  Scotch  history . 

APATITE,  a  translucent  but  seldom  transparent 
mineral,  which  cry stalLizes  ina  regularsi;t-Btded  prism, 
usnally  tenninated  by  a  truncated  six-sided  pyramid. 
It  passea  through  various  shades  of  ci^our  from  whit» 
to  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  occasionally  red,  scratches* 
fluor  but  is  scratched  by  feldspar,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  3 '5.  It  is  a  cc»m pound  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  fluoride  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
rtccurs  principally  in  primitive  rocks  and  tin  veins. 
In  Span  lit  b  Kstrtmotiura  it  fonns  whole  beds  alter- 
nating with  limefltone  and  quartz.  In  some  parts  of 
gpain  it  is  used  as  a  building  stone;  it  is  imported 
into  this  country,  where  it  is  used  for  tbe  same  ptir- 
poee  aa  bonea  or  bone-ash  manure,  namely,  to  enrich 
the  soil  with  phogphoric  aciri, 

APE.  (PI  VI.-VII.)  This  designation,  often 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  was  first  properly  rwtricted  by  Ray, 
the  precursor  of  Linnaeus,  to  tboae  qnadrumanous 
animals  which  most  closely  approximate  to  the 
human  type  of  iitrueture.  In  speaking  of  apes 
as  disiyinguiahed  from  monkeys  we  have  reference 
to  those  genera  of  the  order  Quadrumana  which  have 
neither  tails  nor  cbeek-|xvucbe«,  attain  nearly  to 
human  height,  and  preMiut  a  facial  angle  vanring 
from  t}5^  U*  3u\  '1  be  term  *ape,'  as  thus  limitecl, 
applies  U>  tbe  A»(firnpftid  or  Mondike  Monkeys, 
which  belong  to  the  section  Catarbina  (*  oblique* 
nosed"),  and  which  inhabit  tbe  Old  World  exclu- 
sively. Three  genera  are  included  iu  this  Anthropoid 
section.  Of  these  the  Gibbfjns  {Ifffhtfjatet)  of  tbi' 
Eastern  Archipelago,  rtpni?iM?nted  by  the  Siamanij 
(jy.  synd'tetj/lm)  and  by  tbe  Common  Gibbon  {if. 
£ar),  are  di^tingiuahed  by  the  great  relatira  length 
of  Uie  fore-limba.  No  tall  exl^  bnt  hard  patches 
or  natal  calhgities  are  developed  on  tbe  buttocks. 
4  The  second  genus  ia  that  repreHentcd  by  the  Oran^* 
I'  utan  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  {^Stmia  Sat^vru9\  which 
possesses  neither  cheek- pouches  nor  natal  callosities^ 
the  hipa  being  covererl  with  hair.  No  tail  exists, 
and  tbe  hiud-limbe  are  relatively  sbr«t,  ITie  third 
genus  incbidea  the  famous  Gorilla  {Tn>ffodt/tf» 
GoriUa)  and  the  Cbimpanxoe  (T.  niqtr)  of  Weatcni 
and  Ciitral  Africa.  The  arms  in  the  latter  are 
shorter  than  in  tbe  Orangs  and  Gibbona,  and  the 
ears  are  large.  The  Gorilla,  usnally  esteemed  tha 
most  man -like  of  a[>es  on  the  whole,  baa  abort  bind- 
limbs,  long  arms,  and  a  body  which  attains  a  height 
of  6  feek     llie  Gorilla  is  polygamous — that  ia,  one 
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male  mAtea  with  several  femaleB.  Uke  most  other 
QaaflnmiAna  the  apes  are  deatined  to  live  atoong 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  eapeciaUy  adapted, 
from  their  bLeo  and  gtrength,  to  occupy  large  foreata. 
All  of  them  have  the  power  of  wnnming  m  nearly 
erect  poeition,  though  on  the  ground  thia  is  by  no 
meaoB  convenient,  a»  they  ittand  upon  the  outer 
edges  of  their  feet,  bdng  unable  to  apply  the  palma 
fairly  against  the  eoil;  and  they  require  a  staff  or 
other  Bxipjjort  to  main  tain  this  attitudu  except  when 
they  have  been  taught  to  stand  erect  by  man.  They 
generally  live  in  troops,  and  some  of  ihe  spedes,  aoch 
M  the  Chinipfljizee  and  Drang,  conatract  a  habitatioa 
or  hut  of  leatea  m  a  defence  against  the  weather. 
They  defend  themselves  with  clubs,  and  employ 
these  weapons  with  considerable  effect  even  against 
the  human  race.  They  are  frugivorous  id  »  state  of 
uaturo,  but  from  the  resemblance  of  their  teeth  to 
those  of  the  human  spedes  it  is  very  evident  that 
their  dit^t  may  be  almost  aa  various  aa  that  of  man. 
The  Gibl^ona,  as  already  remarked,  are  very  remark- 
able frf>m  the  exceed  in*?  length  of  their  superior 
extremiti(<8f  the  arm  being  so  long  that  the  bands 
hang  near  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  in  the 
erect  posture.  This  singular  conformation  serves  to 
aiiiiat  them  in  balanciDg  tbemaelvea  on  the  branches 
tif  the  lofty  trees  on  which  they  chiefly  spend  their 
livcii.  The  Gorilla  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable 
tif  all  the  Ape*.  Its  height  varies  from  5  to  fully 
0  ft^t  It  is  very  broad -sbooldered^  with  great 
muacular  arms,  and  its  strength  and  ferocity  are 
such  that  it  reigns  king  in  the  forests  it  Inhabits. 
With  its  mansive  jaws,  whieb  are  furnished  with 
long  fangs,  it  can  crush  an  ordinary  musket- barrel 
with  the  greatest  ease.  It  inh.ibits  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Western  Africa.  The  Chimpanzee  (PI. 
VI.-VII,  fig.  2)  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and 
espmolly  of  the  coasts  of  Congo  and  Angola.  In 
the  proportiona  of  tta  merabew  mA  form  of  the  head 
it  closely  resembles  the  human  kind.  Many  wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  the  intelligence  manifested  by  apes, 
but  in  point  of  fact  they  never  exhibit  the  thorough 
sagacity  shown  by  a  good  dog^  nor  are  they  capable 
i  tf  an  equal  degree  of  improvement.  As  they  advance 
iji  life  they  become  untractahle,  savage,  and  dangerous. 
In  their  native  haunts  these  animals  manifest  diifer- 
enoes  suttlciently  striking,  in  their  habits  and  modes 
uf  life,  to  render  them  ioteresting  objects  of  oontem- 
platiod.  Some  of  the  speciea  are  remarkable  for 
great  activity;  others  are  sluggish,  indolent,  and 
inert.  The  females  umnifest  an  ardent  attachment 
to  their  oflfspriug,  and  make  vigorous  efforts  to  savo 
them  from  injury.  All  show  variotyi  degrees  of  that 
restless  mr^biMty  which  indicjites  how  much  they  are 
under  the  exelusi^e  influence  of  sensati^m  without 
appearing  to  form  conclusions  frr»oi  their  repeated 
experience.  An  ape  in  captivity  on  seeing  hia 
image  in  a  mirror  will  look  behind  it  to  discover  the 
ammal  rertecteil,  and  will  aa  eagerly  perform  this 
action  after  the  thotj^andtb  repetition  as  the  first. 
t>ee  Gtbbon,  Gorilla,  Orasg. 

A- PEAK,  or  Apkkk  (French,  d  pique),  A  ship  or 
an  anchor  is  said  to  be  a -peak  when  the  cable  is 
drawn  so  tight  into  the  bow  as  to  hiing  her  directly 
rtver  the  anchor,  so  that  the  cable  bearg  ri^^ht  down 
from  the  ship's  stem. 

APELDOORN,  a  thriving  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Guelderland,  17  miles  north  of  Am- 
bt^oii  on  the  Grift  Canal  There  are  large  paper 
loannfactorie^,  and  mormco  leather  and  cupper-plate 
for  brewery  and  distillery  boilers  and  for  nheathing 
ships  are  made  to  some  extent.  Pop.  12,411.  Near 
the  town  is  the  favourite  summer  royal  residence  of 

liOO, 

APELLESi  the  most  famotuft>f  theandent  painters, 


was  the  son  of  Pythias,  and  was  bom  ru  tht  l^a^  i 
century  B,a,  probably  at  Colophon  in  lofiia,cat^j 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.     At  Ephesnt  he  leottfed  l' 
rights  of  citizenship  and  therefore  is  caUed  MAHi 
the  Ephe^ian^     Ephorus  of   Ephesua  was  bii 

teacher,  but  attracted  by  the  renown  of  the  Sieyoi . 

school  be  went  and  studied  at  Sieyon,  thoogh  sbssi^ 
himself  an  artiBt  of  reputation.  In  the  tinis  of  PldS^ 
ApeUes  went  to  Macedonia,  and  tb«sre,  prahablj,  til 
friendship  and  familiar  intercourse  between  luia  lad 
Alexander  the  Great  were  establisbed  wliidi  bm 
given  origin  to  so  many  anecdotes.  But  many  nt  thai 
may  relate  to  a  meeting  with  Alexander  in  ^^h"^ 
where  Apelles  had  gone  after  a  short  stay  at  Bhoim, 
Cos,  and  Alexandria.  While  staying  at  Rhoda,lis»n{ 
visited  the  study  of  Protogenea  during  the  sbs^aii 
the  latter,  he  drew  with  a  peD<dl  on  a  paDsl  MoAr 
ready  to  be  painted  a  fine  coloured  Une^  in  sAm 
Protogenes,  on  his  return,  recognized  the  msiiiw^ 
stroke  of  ApeUes  and  undertook  to  excel  hioL  Hi 
accfirrlinsrly  drew  a  second  and  finer  Hoe  npoa  « 
witliin  the  Jirst  ApeUes  returned  and  dfvw  a  Itdid 
still  finer  than  either  of  the  former,  so  thai  Iki 
Rhodian  painter  declared  himself  conaquered.  Tht 
panel  containing  the  lines  was  afterwards  biymglftto 
liome,  and  ornamented  the  palace  of  the  Cjeaan  liS 
destroyed  in  a  oonHagratioo.  Apeltea  paitiotlidT 
excelled  in  repreflcotationft  of  Aphrodite  (VeoQlKdt 
Graces,  and  similar  subjects.  The  meet  sdmiitddf 
his  pictures  was  that  of  Venus  rising  froiDtlM>ai 
and  wringing  the  water  from  her  diippifiC  Ma 
(See  A  N  AD YO ICSNK. )  H  is  portrait  of  Alesaodsr  viA 
a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  waa  no  leas  odefanlid. 
By  a  happy  application  of  perspective  and  dti^ 
OBcuro,  the  hand  with  the  lightning  seemed  to  pro)«ll 
from  the  picture.  The  talent  and  renown  of  Ap^ 
were  at  their  height  about  s^a  930.  Death  sscsbs  b 
have  surprised  the  artiat  in  Coa,  where  an  unfioaihsd 
Venus  was  shown  as  his  work,  which  nobody  dtfid 
to  complete^  The  time  of  his  death  lb  not  oeclauilj 
laiown,  but  as  be  waa  at  A  lexandria  after  the  asfoop- 
tion  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy  he  must  havsliwd 
down  to  30H  D.a  Among  the  anecdotes  told  of 
Apelles  is  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  the  Unk 
proverb,  *No  sutor  supra  orepidam'^ — *Lct  tbeoo^ 
bier  stick  to  his  shoes.'  It  ia  said  tliat  having  Uvd 
a  Dobbler  pcdnt  out  an  error  in  the  drawing  ttf  a  Ak 
in  one  of  Ms  pictures  he  forthwith  correcied  it^  vWs- 
upon  the  cobbler  took  uf«on  him  to  critidst  the  k{ 
of  the  figure  and  received  from  the  artist  tlie  fastsi 
re|>ly.^  The  greatest  merit  of  Apeliee  was  laiBliisfif* 
grace;  Ids  works  were  full  of  life,  grvoe^  and  pStO^* 
and  hi*  art,  therefore,  waa  justly  called  on  IftOm 
Until  the  very  close  of  his  life  Apelles  ssritmnwiy 
ecdtivated  his  art,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Lsliii  f^ 
verb,  *  Nulla  dies  sine  linea* — *Not  a  day  wilhoits 
line.' 

APENNINES  (Latin,  Ifoiw  Apeniunui,  btm  llw 
Celtic  ften,  a  mtjuntain  peak),  a  prtdongatioii  of  Ui» 
Alps,  forming  the  'backbone  of  Italy:  B<^jiaB«f 
at  the  valley  of  Savona,  near  the  town  of  Ihal  AMhs 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Geno%  the  Ap^ 
nines  traverse  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peoiDffii 
from  top  to  toe,  and  also  cross  over  into  Sioflf .  li^ 
Strait  of  Messina  being  reganied  merely  ai  a  gB0  in 
the  chain.  The  total  length  of  the  ApenniiMb  im 
their  commencement  to  the  Strait  ol  MssBDa  ii 
nearly  800  mile^,  incluMin^  the  siuuoiitiea  1^ 
average  height  of  the  mountains  composiog  the  UPS!* 
is  about  4300  feet^  and  nowhere  do  they  naeh  ^ 
Hmita  of  perpetual  snow,  though  somd  snstmili  d- 
ceed  &0(J0  feet  io  height  Jloute  Coroov  osUed  •!» 
Gran  Sosso  d  Italia,  or  the  Great  £odc  of  Itsl;. 
which  ri!>e»  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abru»i.  b<* 
far  from  the  town  of  Aquila,  la  the  lufti«st  d  tb» 
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J  to  Uie  beigbl  of  9541  feel  IntbeHune 
I  liw  tha  wbmptLmB  maa  of  tlui  Maj«11%  with 
Fciifctilitui  cfown  of  rocki,  mnd  the  conical  Monte 
»  (9131  And  S17i  feet  high  reapectivelyK  ^^^ 
'  wtidi  OTerlooh  the  beautifu!  lake  of  Celuio. 
ov  the  ancient  (JarganuM,  which  juts 
I  Um  AddaHe  from  the  ankU  of  Italy,  is  a 
hm  upwards  of  5000  foet  high,  and 
\  long,  oampleteljT  tepftrmied  from  the  mAiQ 
1  is  TcmftrkcAble  u  forming  idmost  tho  only 
ntj  bj  which  the  eastern  ooaat  of  the  p<miii> 
k  ia  divenified.  From  the  eentnd  range  a  number 
_J  tsUm  advance  traoiTeraely  towarda  the  aeaa  on 
dttvMi  of  the  peninnila.  On  the  aonth  the  valley  a 
rfUfet  Tiber,  Amo,  Garigliano,  and  Yoltumo,  are  the 
w^  onea  of  the  chain  of  any  great  extent;  and  the 
ttron  Ihait  flow  through  them  are  the  largest  that 
tae  in  the  Apennines,  and  the  only  ones  of  iropor- 
twoe  Id  the  peninsular  portion  of  Italy.  The  Apen- 
mm  agm  miarally  divided  into  the  Northern,  the 
*ftl#*.  aDa  the  Southern  Apennines,  together  with 
Hi  i:>aieatfk,  the  Koman,  and  the  Vesu>dan  Sub- 
Hiey  oonaiat  almoat  entirely  of  lime- 
fvdm^  and  are  exceedingly  rich  in  the  fineat 
~  ^  On  the  aouth  slopes  volcanic  maaaca  are 
ooansioo.  Mount  Vet^uviui,  the  only  active 
>  on  the  eotitinent  of  Europe,  is  an  instance, 
i  lAkea  of  Nemif  Albano,  and  othera  lie  in  the 
of  eitinct  voloanoea.  The  main  range  ii 
netooM  passes,  among  which  may  be 
the  paaa  of  Bocohetta,  near  Genoa  (2549 
ImI  high),  that  of  Pietra-mala,  on  the  road  from 
ilansee  to  Bologna  <3293  feet),  and  the  Col  d'Avez- 
waa^  ott  Ibe  road  from  Avezaano  to  A^uila  (4569 

AFKNBADE  (Daniah,  Aahmrm)^  a  seaport  of 
f^Wii^  !■  the  I>aiihy  of  Bchleawig,  capital  of  the 
WMck  of  laiiie  name,  on  the  Little  Belt  and  in 
lift  Bmw  ifiord)  of  Apenrade.  It  is  beautifully 
libatJbtA  in  a  deep  valley,  anrrtmnded  by  woody 
iaighiB  and  a  fertile  cnun  try,  I  ta  streets  are  crooked. 
ApSBimde  carries  on  a  considerable  seafaring  trade, 
aal  is  teaput  of  shipping  and  coouneroe  ranked  aa 
•  DiBidi  port  next  to  Flenabnrg.  It  has  extenmve 
4mk»  to  •bip^bailding;  employe  a  good  many  hands 
te  Ibhlag:  Mid  k  resorted  to  for  bathing  quarters. 

APHASIA  (Greek,  a,  not,  and  fhasit^  speaking'). 
In  aiftdiciiie,  a  term  applied  to  indicate  a  symptom  of 
m^Saamtd  condition  of  the  brain,  the  patient  being 
■WVft  «r  laa  nnabla  to  produce  articutate  sounds, 
dAniigh  hit  intellect  may  not  be  manifestly  dia- 
tvbeci  It  has  been  long  remarked  by  medical 
sothoHtiea  that  many  peraons  who  have  sufTereci 
fpon  apDiilezy  have  lost  either  the  complete  control 
nif  IImv  vcoil  organa,  or  the  power  oi  calling  up 
wtm^  ta  faprsaa  their  thijughts.  This  interesting' 
ilMrVBtion  kd  to  no  thoroughly  scicntitic  inquiry 
Oiil  lUiMBlly,  when  a  number  of  pbyaiciana,  mostly 
f^aiiti,  dwotad  considerable  attention  to  this  phase 
«l  dkftftae.  Aphasia  doea  not  result  from  any  organic 
diMftaft  or  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  but  origioatea 
aooavdbig  to  Dr.  Gairdner  from  aome  form  of  dia- 
(ai%Miioe  of  the  cerebral  f nnctiona.  It  may  have  been 
mSltffy  or  apoplexy,  in  which  Latter  case  there  is 
ollmponiljaiiv  almost  invariably  on  the  right  side 
of  tho  body.  Thia  panlyaia  may  be  of  any  extent 
ai  witpliittfitf,  but  in  many  cases  the  patient  haa 
aneh  eooitDand  over  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  Upo  aa  to  show  that  it  is  not  fn:»m  paralysu  hia 
qveeoh  ia  affootod.  The  states  of  intellect  and  con- 
odoMMii  ar»  oc|iially  variabK  the  patient  ora^asiun- 
dhf  •ppeoffag  and  b«havlng  aa  if  he  were  in  perfect 
hoby  and  mental  health,  except  for  the  iii»hrL»iiv 
r,   the  aphaata  shows  itaelf  in  tlie  most 


varied  forms.  In  slight  caaea  it  is  simply  a  more  or 
less  exaggerated  fornj  of  the  common  defect  of  for- 
getfnlnesa  of,  or  inability  to  recall  at  will«  the  name 
of  a  person  or  thing.  One  of  the  patients  who  Cfune 
under  Dr.  Gairdner' s  notice  could  carry  on  an  ordinary 
convoTflation  without  much  beaitation,  but  could  not 
name  tho  days  of  the  week,  nor  remember  or  give 
utteranco  to  his  own  name.  In  more  aggravated 
cases  the  patient'a  vocabulary  is  reduced  to  two  or 
three  words  in  common  uae,  and^  oddly  enough,  cases 
have  been  known  where  the  patients  forgut  all  ordi- 
nary forma  of  speech,  but  could  Hivear  without  hewta* 
tion.  Aphasia  is  of  two  kinds.  The  dineafte  may  run 
its  course  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  in  most  cases 
it  lasts  for  mouths,  and  in  many  it  becomes  persb- 
tent.  (See  Dr.  Gairdner'a  essay  On  the  Functions 
of  Articulate  Speech  (Glasgow,  18G6);  Dr.  Batemao, 
On  Aphasia;  papers  by  Drs.  Froaer  and  Tuke  in  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  1870.) 

APHELION  (Greek,  apo,  from,  and  heJiot,  the 
BTm),  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  any  other 
planet,  in  which  it  ia  at  the  paint  remotest  from  the 
sun. 

APHIS.    See  Plaht-ucb  and  Corn  AnnDrB. 

APHONIA  (Greek  a,  not.  and  ph5nf,  voice),  in 
medicine,  the  greater  or  less  impftirment  or  the  com* 
plete  loasof  the  powerof  emitting  vocal  sound.  The  im- 
paimaent  or  loss  may  be  permanent  or  temporary,  and 
inatancea  ato  known  in  which  the  affection  haa  taken 
on  aingnlarly  intermittent  formn.  In  one  case  the 
patient  was  regularly  affected  during  the  aame  season 
of  the  year  for  seventeen  year«,  the  aphonia  beginning 
daily  at  noon  and  lasting  through  the  rest  of  the 
day;  and  in  the  other,  the  patient,  a  young  woman, 
could  only  Hpeak  for  two  or  three  ht^ura  daily  during 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  ulightest  and  less 
permanent  forms  often  arise  from  functional  dis- 
onlt-T,  esj>cdally  from  extreme  nervousness,  fright, 
and  hysteria^  and  occur  chiefly  in  delicate,  nervous, 
or  hyHteHcal  femalea^  and,  though  much  more  rarely, 
in  males  of  a  similar  constitution.  Slight  forms  of 
structural  aphonia  are  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  resulting 
from  more  or  less  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  tlie  larynx  and 
adjoining  parts.  Severer  cases  are  fn^quently  occa- 
sionod  by  serious  infiltration  into  the  submucous 
tissue,  with  or  withotit  inflammation  of  the  mucou* 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  of  itii  vidaity.  This 
infiltration  may  be  slight,  and  continue  only  during 
the  catarrhal  attack,  or  it  may  be  of  so  aggravated 
a  form  as  to  nearly  suppress  the  voice  altogether  and 
cause  suffocation,  aa  observed  in  cedema  of  the  glottis 
and  ej>igiottia.  Tho  voice  may  also  be  affected  in 
different  degrees  by  inflammatory  aflfectiona  of  tho 
faucea  and  tonaHs;  by  tumours  in  these  situations; 
by  morbid  growtha  preasing  on,  or  implicatitig  the 
larvTix  or  trachea;  by  aneurisms;  and  moat  frequently 
by  thronio  laryngitis  and  its  consequences,  especially 
thickening,  ulceration,  &a  Aphonia  from  paralysis 
or  hysterio  must  fall  pnder  the  general  treatment  of 
theso  diaeasoa.  In  casea  where  structural  aphonia 
ia  amenable  to  treatment,  antimoniAl  ointtniint,  or 
I3ioton-oil  rubbeil  on  the  fore  part  of  tho  neck,  the 
internal  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  gargle 
composed  uf  1  drachm  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of 
iron  in  half  a  piut  of  water  have  been  foimd  ui^efuL 

APHORISM  (Greek,  aphnruOf  to  separate),  a 
brief,  sen  tenuous  saying,  in  which  a  oomprehensive 
meaning  is  in  vol  ved,  aa '  Familiarity  breeds  contempt;* 
'Neoeseity  haa  no  law.'  Whole  books  have  somo- 
times  been  formed  of  ap»hori«ms,  and  the  aphoristic 
stvle  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  our  writers, 

'APHKODITE,  tho  goddess  of  i- "v>ng  tho 

G  ree  ks ;  ay oonymoos  with  Aph ro- ■  i  •»  *bofii 

of  tho  fooiii  of  tho  sot.'    A  festival  ,  biodU» 
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APIARY. 


waa  celebrated  to  her  in  Tarioiifl  parts  of  Greece,  but 
efpcoially  in  Cyprus.     See  Vknus, 

AFIARY  ANT>  APICULTURE.  In  the  article 
Bex  we  give  a  abort  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  hoiiej  or  hive  bee  {Apijt  meli{fita);  here  we  iut«ud 
to  trent  briefly  of  the  uianagement  of  bees,  the  best 
forms  of  hives,  the  poaitiou  and  arrangement  of  the 
ftpiftry,  kc  One  of  the  Brst  things  wbicb  denitrnd 
the  consideration  of  the  bee-keei>Br  is  the  situatioB  of 
the  apiary.  It  shfiuld  bo  well  sheltered  from  »tninf^ 
^dnds,  either  naturally  or  by  tho  erection  of  walk  or 
fences;  as,  if  not  sulticiently  protected,  the  bees  wdl 
not  readily  leave  the  hive,  or  when  returning  heavily 
laden  with  pollen  and  honey  they  are  blomii  to  the 
groand,  or  dashed  against  trees,  buildings,  &c.,  and 
thus  many  are  lost.  It  ehoidd  also  afford  the  bees 
shelter  against  moistore^  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  extremea  of  heat  and  oold.  It  should 
not  be  situated  near  large  sheets  of  water,  lest  the 
beesi,  overcome  by  cold  or  fatigue,  should  be  forced 
to  alight  on  theni^  or  be  carried  down  on  them  by 
the  winds,  and  go  perish.  The  hives  should  face 
the  south  or  soath-east.  They  shnuid  be  placed  in 
a  right  line,  on  shelves  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
ab<mt  the  same  distance  from  each  other;  some  skil- 
ful apiarians,  however,  raise  tho  platform  of  the  hive 
only  2  or  3  inches  from  tho  ground,  as  fen-er  of  the 
chilled  or  tired  bees  that  mlas  the  hive  in  returning 
and  alight  near  it  are  lost,  the  Hlgbt  of  the  issuing 
swarms  is  lower,  and  there  is  less  exposure  to  strong 
winds.  The  apiary  shnuld  be  so  sttnatud  that  it 
oould  be  conveniently  watched  during  atwarniing  time ; 
and  shoidd  be  at  some  distance  from  roads  where 
there  is  much  traffic,  and  from  the  grazing  places  of 
cattle^  so  as  to  prevent  all  possible  means  of  disturb- 
ance and  annoyance  to  its  inhahitauts.  The  grass 
surrounding  the  bives  should  be  frequently  mowed, 
and  the  ground  kept  tlean,  to  prevent  too  much 
dampness,  and  to  destroy  the  lurking;- places  of  noxious 
insects  and  vermin.  As  to  the  form  of  the  hives, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  should  l>e  constructed, 
there  ore  great  dilferenoes  of  opinio  u  among  apiariaoa. 
The  old  dome 'Shaped  stravr  skep  is  s  till  in  general  use 
among  the  cottagers  of  this  country,  although  almost 
entirtly  abanduneii  by  the  bee- keepers  of  America 
and  the  CoutinonL  Its  ebeapuesa  and  simplicity  of 
construction  are  in  its  favour,  while  it  isexcelleut  for 
warmth  and  veutilation;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
that  its  interior  is  dosed  to  iiLS|>eetion,  and  the  hxity 
of  its  ctmdis  prevents  many  manipulations  which  the 
skilful  l>ee-keeper  sees  necessary  to  perform.  To 
remedy  this  latter  defect  these  hives  have  been  fitted 
with  movable  bars  from  which  the  bees  build  their 
combs,  which  stilly  however,  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  bive,  and  have  to  be  cut  away,,  much  Ui  the 
annoyance  of  the  inmates.  The  liar-frarae  hive, 
invented  by  Dzierxon  in  Germany  or  LangBtroth  in 
America,  aiid  subsequently  modified  by  Baron  Ber- 
lepsch  in  (iermaiiiy  and  Messrs.  Wooilhury  and  Che- 
shire in  this  country,  is  considered  by  many  of  our 
most  expentinced  apiariana  to  be  the  most  f>erfect 
form  yet  introduced,  Mr.  Woodbury's  hive  consists 
of  a  si|uare  wooden  box:,  1 4^  inches  «ide  (inside  mea* 
sure  men  t)  and  9  inches  deep,  covere<i  by  a  crown- 
board,  wbicb  may  be  left  loose  or  lightly  screwed 
down.  This  cover  baa  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  food 
may  be  introduced  to  the  becs^  and  which  is  closed 
by  a  i)iese  of  [jorforated  rinc  or  plug  of  wood  when 
not  ill  nm.  The  tloor-boanl  is  18  inches  square,  with 
an  entrance  cut  In  it  forming  a  channel  about  4  inches 
wide  by  j[  inch  deep.  At  the  part  where  the  front 
of  the  hive  orosaes  it  slopes  upward  inside  the  hive. 
The  alighting-board,  fixed  to  this  flcioring,  projects 
3  or  4  inches  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  a  wooden 


ridge  roof  coven  alL  The  interior  i*  funusbed  ^nA  1 
ten  frames,  made  of  strips  of  %ht  latli  aboot  1 1 
vride.  The  trrp  bars  are  15}  inchei  loBf^aadi, 
ject  into  notches  citt  into  rabbets  at  the  hadci 
front  of  the  hive,  llie  rabbeta  are  |  inch  deefv  i 
the  notches  in  them  are  of  the  aame  d«ptii,  id  tt4  ^ 
the  projections  of  the  bars  rest  flush  in  then,  lsavn| 
a  space  of  |  inch  dear  between  the  frmmos  and  %t 
roof  for  the  bees  to  move  in.  The  ten  ^aaaei  occvff 
an  equal  portion  of  the  intedor  spaos^  ^mog  tlni 
aliout  1^  inch  apart.  To  induce  the  bees  to  Mi 
their  combs  straight  in  these  frame*  a  tlitaifenpitf 
comb  is  usually  attached  to  the  underride  ol  ^  t^ 
bar,  and  the  bees  wiU  follow  the  guide  th^  pm. 
Hiese  frames,  with  the  combs  and  be€«  in  them,  i 
at  any  time  be  lifted  out  one  by  one,  whetiMr  lor 
elimination  or  for  divisioD  of  the  stod^  for  an  actll» 
ci al  swarm.  For  the  pnrpose  of  aff arding  stonge  nm 
for  honey  an  upper  story,  called  a  tHpcr,  Is  plsesl 
on  the  hive;  it  is  of  the  same  area  in  sariao^kl 
only  from  3  to  5  inches  in  height;  whes  filled,  UnJ 
super  is  taken  oK,  and  another  substituted.  Wlal 
the  super  is  added  the  crowD*boiard  of  the  hifi  lif 
replaced  by  a  thin  board,  callod  i 
each  side  of  this  boaid  ia  a  long  aUt  ^  indi  vil^ 
which  allows  the  working  beea  to  poss^  bol  iMi  Ik 
queen  and  drones,  as  it  is  not  denrahls  that  Iht 
former  should  deposit  her  eggs  there,  and  the  dram 
would  simply  consume  more  or  less  of  the  ftod;  d 
honey.  Elegant  supers,  adapted  for  this  fcm  d 
hive,  and  also  for  the  ordtnarj  straw  skep,  an  wdi 
of  glara  globes;  this  enables  the  inquirer  lo  ^n^ 
the  economy  of  the  bee  without  the  risk  of  Ulif 
stung.  In  tho  mana^ment  of  beea  a  goud  dm 
depends  on  supplying  tbem  with  abundant  Diunih' 
ment.  It  Is  imixissihle  to  say  with  any  a»t«iiiiT 
how  far  bees  may  roam  in  qoest  of  food;  somt  auUx^ 
rities  consider  a  mile  the  probable  distaaoc.  Bot* 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  tt* 
apiary  should  be  situated  in  the  neigfafaoiubood  d 
good  feeding  grounds,  such  as  gardena,  elovc^fslAk 
or  heath- covered  hiUs,  com -holds  being  for  the  gmter 
part  of  the  year  little  better  to  the  bees  than  a  bsnii 
waste.  In  the  early  autumn  it  is  the  custom  of  oua; 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  lowlands  of  SootlaBii  to 
despatch  their  hives  in  spring-carts  of  easy  nuiliin, 
ur  on  hand- barrows,  to  the  blooming  heathsr  of  Ik 
mountiun  pastures,  where  they  are  allowed  to  readn 
until  the  heather  is  out  of  bloom.  ThA  hooey  ii 
obtained  from  the  bar-&ame  hives  by  simply  hN»t 
out  the  frames;  it  can  only  be  got  from  the  otdiasr? 
skep  by  stupifying  the  bee*  with  the  smoke  of  ik 
common  pulf-ball  or  chloroform,  or  by  " 
the  bive  with  sulphur^  which  entails  the  < 
of  the  swarm.  When  their  stores  of 
removed  the  bees  must  be  fed  during  the  wtntar  md 
part  of  spring  with  syrup,  or  with  a  solatirtu  < 
ing  of  2  Iba*  loaf-sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,j 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  stint  the  1 
b  very  bad  economy.  In  the  early  spring  > 
continuous  feeding  (a  few  ounoes  of  syrup  ( 
will  stimulate  the  queen  to  deposit  heregg^bywUdi 
means  the  colony  is  r&iddly  strengthened,  and  tlm«» 
off  eariy  swarms,  ^ew  swarms  may  msks  iKstr 
appearance  as  early  as  May  and  as  late  as  Aagak 
hut  swarming  usually  takes  place  in  the  interwoi^ 
muutha.  The  swarms  are  usually  hived,  wbea  ^ 
alight  in  any  convenient  spot,  by  placing  above  Ibco 
a  clean  bive  rubbed  inside  with  hooey  or  sugar  tsJ 
water,  or  if  they  alight  on  a  branch  ^at  ou  be  rat 
oQf  they  may  be  gently  shaken  into  the  hivsi  Wks 
they  collect  where  they  cannot  be  shaken  off,  or  wfacfs 
the  hive  cannot  be  placed  near,  they  may  be  brotW 
quickly  into  a  ganxe  sack,  or  any  vessel  in  vlDf^ 
they  could  be  kept^  and  carri.ed  to  the  hir&    Bm 
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PI  Ml  apl  to  ftiiiff  while  iwantiitig,  iknd  con  be 
IhAhI  b^  ft  aldlfiil  ^^uaiKa^  unprotected  by  gloves 
lid  veil,  with  tmpuDitj.  Persoiui  imAcon«rtomed  to 
Ine  are,  heweTer,  Mfer  to  tniat  to  such  protection. 
The  pain  of  a  atiag  mmy  be  telieved  by  the  appUca- 
ttoB  of  unmotua  or  the  slice  of  an  onion. 

APICIUS,  M.  Gabius,  an  epicure  in  the  time  of 
A^fuaiiia  iwd  Tiberioi.  He  had  the  most  delicate 
Min  in  BoiDe*  prored  hie  g«nia«  for  cookery  by  the 
hwntioii  of  new  dishes,  and  at  last,  when  he  had 
i^MMled  his  Tset  foitnne,  and  had  onJy  about 
MiyOOO  left,  he  poisoosd  himself,  that  he  might  not 
Ai  «l  tntiiir«P*  He  bad  devoted  about  £800,000  to 
Iha  enas  of  glutteny.  There  were  two  other  noto- 
dMi  cpkitres  of  the  same  name  at  Rome.  The  book 
if  gOOM/,  however,  entitled  Pe  Arte  Coqiiinaria, 
phHrtisd  nader  the  name  o!  ApiciuA,  waa  written  by 
«fes  CwJios^  who  assumed  the  proverbial  nickname 
ApiciiiiL 

APIOX,  sumamed  Pli^onideM^  was  a  Greek  gram- 
Bariao,  and  lired  in  the  rei^^oa  of  Tiberiua,  Caligula, 
and  Claodioa^  A,ix  IZ^-^I.  He  waa  a  native  of  Oasis, 
li  Skyp^  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
bstooK  nimself  to  Rome  to  teaoh  grammar  and  rhe- 
task.  He  was  famed  as  an  interpreter  of  Homer, 
sad  was  praised  by  the  ancients  for  his  great  learning, 
b«t  be  is  said  to  have  bc»en  extremely  vain.  Among 
Hi  works^  none  of  wlach  remain,  was  one  directed 
stftJMst  the  Jews,  which  is  known  only  by  the  reply 
to  it  eoBtained  in  the  two  books  of  Jewish  Antiqui* 
IIh  hf  Joaephtts,  entitled  A|fainst  Apiun. 

APIS  (Egyptian,  Uapi),  a  boU  to  which  divine 
Iwnnnra  were  paid  by  the  EgyntianB,  chiefly  at  Mem- 
pUg^  anil  which  was  legardea  as  the  repreeentative 
at  Caifii^  Aeoocding  to  the  belief  of  the  people,  a 
;t  of  him  by  a  beam  of  light  from 
_  particularly  from  the  moon*  It  was 
that  be  should  be  bloick^  with  a  triangle  of 
i  the  foiebead,  a  white  spot  in  the  form  of  a 
on  the  right  side,  and  a  sort  of  knot  like  a 
bu  tongoe.  Other  marks  are  also  men- 
a  b^  of  this  description  wss  found 
fonr  months  in  a  building  facing  the  east. 
moon  he  was  led  to  a  splendid  ship  with 
"  ,  and  conveyed  to  Heliopolis,  where 
forty  dayi  more  by  priests  and  women,  who 
before  him  various  indecent  ceremonies. 
the  priests  carried  him  to  Memphis, 
lia  lisid  a  temple,  two  chambers  to  dwell  in,  and 
ooiat  fof  eserdis,  while  a  number  of  choice 
as  It  were,  his  harem.  His  acdons  were 
to  have  prophetie  stgniflamoe,  and  he  was 
bsUairad  to  impart  prophetic  power  to  the  children 
JhiBi.  The  ODi«n  was  good  or  bad  aooording  aa 
into  one  stable  or  we  other.  His  birthday 
every  year,  when  the  Nile  began  to 
festival  continued  fur  seven  days,  and  It 
th^  the  crocodile  waa  always  tame  as  long 
fisat  oontinned.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
the  bull  was  not  suffered  to  live  beyond 
re  years,  the  reason  of  which  is  probably  to 
in  the  astoonomical  theology  of  the  £gyp- 
He  WAA  then  kUled  and  thrown  into  a  foun- 
of  which  was  kept  a  profoutid 
Tlie  death  of  Apia,  however 
umivefsal  tnouming,  which  continued 
had  found  a  sueceaaor  to  him.  As 
aidlreniely  difficult  to  find  one  with  all  the 
fraud  was  often  practised  by  the 

C?ALYTSE  (Greek,  from  apokal*jpto,  I 
,  the  name  frequently  given  to  the  last  book 
Heir  Testament,  oontaining  an  account  of  the 
^«f  Si.  John  the  evangelist;  in  the  English 
ie<  the  Scripturee  the  book  is  oaUed  The 


I  Revdation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  It  is  generally 
I  believed  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John 
I  in  his  old  age,  at  the  end  of  the  firat  century  (95-i>7 
I  A.D.),  in  the  lale  of  Patnaos,  whither  he  bad  been 
banished  by  the  Roman  Emperor  DomitiAn.  Though 
the  book  was  commonly  rei.'Ardc<l  aa  genuine  in  the 
Hrat  centuries  of  ChriHtianiiy,  critics  have  not  been 
I  wanting  who  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  its  being 
I  the  work  of  St,  John,  Its  genuineness  was  main' 
t&ined  by  Justin  Martyr  (circa  150),  Irenieus  (196), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (200),  TertuUian  (207).  and 
tnaoy  others,  while  it  was  doubted  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (240),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysoitomy 
and  Dearer  our  own  times,  by  Luther  and  a  majority 
of  the  eminent  German  commentatora.  The  Apoca- 
lypse, on  acooimt  of  its  metaphorical  language,  has 
b^  explained  differently  by  almost  every  writer 
who  has  venttired  to  interpret  it;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  has 
furnished  all  sorts  of  sects  and  fanntics  with  QQ<)ta« 
tioos  to  support  their  creeds  or  pretensions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hopes  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  the  severe  persecution  they  endured  led 
them  to  regard  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  object  of 
prophetic  denunciation  and  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  milleDuium  at  near  at  hand. '  When  under  Con* 
stantine,  however,  the  Christians  became  dominant 
and  prosperous,  the  empire  was  considered  as  the 
scene  of  a  raillennial  development,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  barbarous  hordes  who  were  closing  round 
Home  were  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  woes  predicted 
in  the  Apocalypa^,  At  tbe  Reformation  the  Protes* 
tants  identified  Babylon  with  Papal  Rome  and  the 
Ac^cond  beast  of  Antichrist  vith  a  universal  pontiff. 
Tbe  modem  interpreters  may  be  divided  into  three 
Bchoola — namely,  the  hutwiail  »rAW,  who  hold  that 
the  prophecy  ombraoes  the  whole  history  of  the 
cburoh  tuid  its  foes  from  the  time  of  iti  writing  to 
the  end  of  the  world;  the  PtfeUritU^  who  hold  that 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  has 
been  already  fulfilled,  and  that  it  refers  chieily  to 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  aud 
Judaism;  and  the  Futmiit*^  who  throw  the  whole 
prophecy,  except  the  first  three  cljapters,  forward 
upon  a  time  not  yet  reached  by  the  church — a  period 
of  no  very  long  duration,  which  is  immediately  to 
precede  Christ' s  second  coming.  The  Apocalypse 
contains  twenty -two  chapters,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  prineipfll  parts.  The  first,  after  the  title  of 
the  book  (eh.  i  1-3),  compriiea  *the  things  which 
are ' — that  ia,  the  then  present  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  including  the  epistolary  instructions  and 
admonitioas  to  we  angeis  or  bishops  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Ephssua,  Smyrna^  Pergamos,  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodioea,  situated  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  second  part  comprehends  a  prediction 
of  'the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter,*  referring 
either  to  the  future  state  of  the  church  thro^ra 
succeeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apostle 
beheld  the  apocalyptic  fiaions  to  the  grand  consum- 
mation of  all  thin^  or  the  state  of  the  souls  of  men 
after  the  great  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

APOCALYPTIC  NUMBER,  the  roystie  number 
666,  which,  aooording  to  some  antborities,  should  be 
616,  fbond  in  Rev.  xiiL  18.  As  early  as  the  second 
century  eodesiastical  writers  found  that  the  name 
Antiduiat  was  indicated  by  the  Greek  characteta 
expraadveol  this  number,  niunben  being  erpieseed  in 
Greek  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  By  IrensBtis 
the  word  L<ittino§  wss  fonnd  in  the  letters  of  the 
number,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  therefore  oon- 
Ridered  to  li«  Antichrist;  otlier  writers  believe  the 
number  to  indicate  a  date.  Protestants  generally 
beUeee  it  has  reference  to  the  Papacy,  ami,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  Catholics  oeonect  it  wtLh  ProtestanUsn^ 
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APOCRYPHA— APOGEE. 


APOCRYPHA  (Greek,  concealed),  ft  tcnn  appKed 
la  various  8en§eB  to  denote  certain  books  clomun^ 
a  sacred  ohmracter.  The  word  apoh^pfim  ia  used 
bj  Xenophon  in  Uie  sense  of  ohjuMrt^  t(nJbii>ttm, 
Mwrtj^UioHMt  St  Hark  (iv.  22),  St  Luke  (viii.  17), 
and  St  Paul  (CoL  ii.  3}  ua0  it  in  the  sense  of  acmt^ 
coi^ealcd.  A  meaning  of  the  ward  to  the  same  effect 
is  intiuiAted  by  AquiU  in  hk  traoslatton  of  the  i 
Hebrew  Old  I'estamotit  into  Greek.  The  wortl 
became  subsequently  a  patriatio  t&chmcal  term  to 
iotiote  spurious,  heretical,  and  unauthoriz.ed  books. 
tJp  till  tiie  time  of  Wickliffe  the  uncnnonieal  books 
in  our  old  Bibles,  although  distinguuhed  from  the 
eanonical  books,  were  not  desi^ated  by  the  term 
Apocrypha,  but  were  entitled  Hagiographa^  Deutero- 
canonical^  Ecclennatical,  and  Antilegoniena,  that 
term  being  con  lined  to  fipunons  and  f<itiged  writingi 
of  the  post-apcistolic  ago.  But  in  the  prologue  to 
Wickliffe" 9  rersion  of  the  Bible  published  la  1360 
he  says,  *  Whatsoever  book  in  the  Old  Testament 
besides  these  twenty -five  [enumerated  by  him  before] 
shall  be  set  among  the  xVpocrypha^ — that  is,  without 
authority  and  belief/  These  apocryphal  books,  by 
whatever  name  designated,  were  inet>rporatcd  into 
the  Greek  venlon  of  the  Old  Testament  oommonly 
called  the  Septuagint,  but  the  Great  Synagogue 
rejected  their  title  to  Divine  authority*  All  the 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  Christians  bad 
acceiiB  during  the  first  three  centuries  embraced  our 
Apocryphal  books  without  the  least  intimation  that 
they  ditfered  either  in  character  or  authority  from 
our  canonical  hooka.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
sUkkI,  hf>wever,  that  they  were  never  formally  ad- 
mitted ilnto  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  any  i^  the 
great  councils  of  the  early  Christian  church.  The 
Greek  Church  excluded  them  from  the  canon  in 
860  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea^  The  Latin  Church 
treated  them  with  more  favour,  but  it  was  not  until 

nth&t  they  were  formally  admitted  into  the 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the 
Coandl  of  Trent  Tlie  Anglican  Church  (aixth 
article)  says  they  may  be  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instrtiption  of  manners,  but  that  the  church  docs 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.  When 
printed  along  with  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
these  books  were  placed  after  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  In  consequence  of  a  violent 
controversy  which  was  carried  on  in  Scotland  In 
1825  and  following  years  as  to  whether  the  Apocrypha 
■lumld  still  occupy  that  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  resolved  in 
fotUfS  to  emplny  its  funds  fur  the  circulation  of  the 
<»nonioal  Scriptures  only. 

The  following  fourteen  books  form  the  Apocrypha 
of  tlie  English  Bible,  and  are  given  in  the  order  in 
wliich  they  stand  there: — The  first  and  second  Books 
of  Esdras,  Tobit^  Judith,  the  rest  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesua  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Eccleaiafiticus,  Baruch 
the  Prophet  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Susanna 
and  the  Elders^  Bel  and  the  I>ragon,  the  Pniyer  of 
Manasses,  and  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Afaoca- 
beest  l^ese  books  possess  a  value  to  the  Biblical 
student  which  can  hardly  be  overrated  They  pre- 
sent to  UB  phases  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  as  influ- 
enced by  their  contact  with  the  manners,  customs, 
and  beliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Egyptians, 
Grecians,  and  Romans.  Now  and  again^  too,  they 
also  throw  vivid  flashes  of  light  on  certain  obscure 
expreaaions  in  the  canonical  booksi  Besides  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
many  spurious  books  com)x>-<ied  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  (Jhristianity,  and  published  under  the  names  of 
Christ  and  bu  apostles,  or  of  such  immediate  fol* 
lowen  01  from  their  character  or  means  of  intimate 


knowledge  might  give  aa  apporant 
procure  a  ready  cir^ilation  for  stidi  focgcfies. 
writings  comprise:  lit,  the  Apocryphal  G 
which  treat  of  the  history  of  Joseph  sod  the  Vigjil 
before  the  birth  of  Cbrist,  of  the  infsncy  of  Jim, 
and  of  the  acts  of  Pilate;  2d,  the  Apoctyphal  Ac* 
of  the  Apostles;  and  3d,  the  Apocryphal  Apoeilypa 
It  i»  worthy  of  remark  that  it  waa  fmn  tie  £fO^ 
ryphal  Gospels  that  Mohami&ed  dorived  all  Uikai»> 
ledge  of  the  life  of  Christ;  indeed,  he  does  mot  sm 
to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  witli  ^  csmM 
Gospels;  and  the  legends  d  the  EasI  ^  fsarf 
concerning  our  Lord  are  all  from  Apocrypliil  sobm. 
The  Apocryphal  hooka  of  the  New  Tetiansrt  !■§ 
never  been  printed  in  connection  wHli  the  flii 
by  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Uie  FkoliMi 
Church. 

APOCYKACE.C,  an  extenmYe  natmal  9i^d 
mono[>eta]ous  exogeoious  plants,  chanicteissl  bf 
perfectly  symmetncal  flowers,  the  MgBOite  d  ik 
corolla  all  twisted  one  way  like  a  Cathwriaft-sfkii 
five  distinct  stamens,  a  superior  ovarinin,  wldi&vlB 
ripening  opens  into  two  parts  that  diverge  f 
iitber  at  right  angles:  fnijt  follicular  or  capsola;! 
drufjaceous  or  baccate,  dou^hle  or  single.  The  c 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  many  of  whoat  i 
yield,  when  wounded,  a  copious  milky  p 
poisonous.  They  are  generally  found  ia 
re^^ons;  they  appear  to  be  most  abundanl  ia  Cfcs  kl 
parts  of  Asia,  are  less  common  in  tins  tie|BCi  4 
America,  and  still  more  rare  in  Africa^  Atat  IM 
genera,  iodnding  566  species^  have  becAcmiiMOisl 
The  plants  of  tms  order  are  in  maiiy  cases  TencMssa 
and  very  generally  to  be  suspected,  alliMnigb  la  sbb 
cases  they  are  uBed  medicinallj,  and  in  cAhsnltM 
an  edible  fruit  One  of  the  moat  deadly  piiBll  d 
the  order  is  the  Tanfjhina  venenata.  The  keraol  flf  ifcv 
fruity  although  not  larger  than  an  almond,  ii  iffi- 
cient  to  kill  twenty  men;  it  waa  fonncdy  itfd  b 
Madagascar  as  an  ordeal.  The  oonunon  olss^ 
{Nerium  OUamder)  is  a  formidable  poison;  daalfc  Im 
resulted  from  eating  its  flowers;  ite  bnochei  vka 
8trii>t>ed  of  their  bark  and  used  aa  skewets  isnk 
the  meat  roasted  on  them  potsonooa.  Seven  col  tf 
twelve  pemms  who  partook  of  meat  roaalad  on  tlMV 
skewers  died.  Caoutchouc,  or  a  Bubstanoe  tatakftia 
to  it,  is  obtained  from  Urceoia  eloMka  and  WHimfM^ 
€tJtdi§^  in  South  America.  The  juice  of  Tahtmi' 
moniana  uiiiitf  the  hya'bya,  oow-foee,  or  xallk-tm 
of  Demerara,  ia  used  aa  milk;  AUamumda  mikagHis^ 
a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  is  emetic  and  eil^siie; 
Wrightia  tinctoria  yields  a  dye  like  indlgBk  Ar 
periwinkles,  the  only  representativea  of  Ihli  m^ 
found  in  this  Gountrv.  are  astringent  and  lerii 

APODAL  FISUKS,  the  name  apfdisd  lo  mA 
malaoopterous  fishes  aa  want  ventrsl  fina  Thsy  t^- 
stitute  a  small  natural  family,  almost  eoextosa«t 
with  the  great  genos  Muretna^  ii  which  the  csiaBdi 
eel  is  a  familiar  example, 

APODICTIC,  a  logical  term  adopted  hf  Ka«i 
from  Aristotle  to  distingmah  judgments  or  ooeeSit 
sions  which  are  beyond  contradictian  from  ^^ 
which  are  merely  empirical;  or  to  put  it  dtffocBliT. 
a  judgment  or  conclusion  which  is  faondod  isi  tb 
impossibility  of  the  opposite,  not  npon  groaM^  ^ 
experience  ia  an  apodictic  judgment 

APOGEE  (Greek,  opo,  from,  and  p^  the  stftki 
strictly,  that  point  m  the  orbli  of  Um  moon  ^^ 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  Sane- 
times  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  apogee,  but  it  Ii  W* 
uBual  in  this  case  to  say  that  the  earth  ia  in  apb<Jio<k 
The  greatest  distance  of  any  of  the  planeti  fmo  Utf 
earth  is  also  called  its  apogea.  The  eoncUtiTv  ^ 
apogee  is  peri^fte,  that  ii^  tiM  point  in  tiw  m^* 
orbit  nearest  the  eartli. 


APOLDA— APOLLONIUS   OF  RHODES. 
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APOLDA,  m  town  in  tbe  Gnuid- duchy  of  Saxe- 
Mmaff  10  iiiikft  tiorth-ea«t  of  Weimar.     It  h  the 
mMHifjieliiriiig    place    in    tb«    grand-duchy, 
bilng    extensively  manufactured  luid  ex- 
to  all  parte  of  the  world,    lliera  are  also 
and  two  odbhratad  bell-foundries  here. 
hm.  10,&S& 

APOLUXAiaANS.  in  ecdesiiuticia  hi«tory,  a 
Mrt  which  mauiiabed  the  doctrino  that  the  Logos 
fAm  Word  of  God)  holdf  in  Chriat  the  place  of  the 
nlmal  ttcmU  i^d  conseonentl j  that  God  was  onited 
in  Um  with  the  human  body  and  the  sendtiTe  scml. 
ApsBlnarti,  lbs  author  of  this  opLninn^  was,  from 
4AMS  Hfi  it  kaat  JLD.  3S2,  Bishop  of  Laodioea,  in 
%li^  And  ft  Maloos  opftostfT  of  the  Ariana  As  a 
■M  wmd  9k  leliolar  he  was  highly  eeteemod,  and  was 
(■OBf  tba  mml  popnlar  anthofs  of  his  time.  Ac- 
**  lo  the  old  hiatorians  of  the  church,  when  the 
Jalian  forbade  Christiaus  the  use  of  schooU 


God  B»d  the  body  of  Chrliit 
mad  wbiL  ontigsmnrptly,  pav  < 

i^:  towythMMn  tWi 


VB  of  thw  ChristiAUji;  for  instance,  heroic  poema  and 
"  sv  ^^^  the  hiitoricaj  matter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
mmI  dittkkgnea  in  imitation  of  Plato's,  from 
oi  IIm  Ncrw.  None  of  these  works  are  now 
Hia  doctrine  above  mentioned  was  first 
known  A.D.  371,  and  has  been  condemned  aa 
sinoa  jlIk  375,  by  Tarioui  eoundls;  among 
by  the  ecumenical  oomicil  at  CouBtuntinople, 
3^1.  AnoUinariSy  however,  formed  a  oougT^a- 
of  lija  adherente  at  Antiodi,  and  made  Viulis 
tfcair  bisbop^  The  ApoUinarmns,  or  ViUdiam,  as 
the  fallorwsrs  qf  ApoUinaria  and  Vitalis  were  called* 
MM  ipiiwiil  Ibtdr  asntimeBta  in  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
itiie^  estabiiahed  aeveral  societies,  with 
ibops^  and  ome  even  in  Conatantinople; 
ihe  death  of  their  leader,  between  A.D.  382 
mA  A.O*  992,  they  ■epanit<;d  into  two  parties — one, 
Iha  VHaHans^  who  »lher^  to  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
the  other,  the  Polemiana,  who  assert  that 

became  one  subntanoe^ 

divine  honoota  to  the 
w«fe  ealkd  &troolalf« 
iwrttiviisfifpi^  aad  beoMiae'lhey  eonf oond  the  union 
«l  Mteras  in  Chriit^  ^^noufMite  Im^^^rial  edicts, 
AA  MS  and  3$f7p  forfaada  timn  to  bold  religious 
■Msmbliiis;  and  a.d,  428,  they  wefe  wholly  forbidden 
lalMT*  eeckdastioB  or  to  dwell  in  dtiea.  This  aect, 
aster  MUDctoas^  now  disappeared. 
APOliLOp  son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Letu  il^- 


being  persecuted  by  the  jealou&y  of  Hera 
ilnsoX  siter  teoious  wanderings   and   nine   days 
was  delivered  of  him  and  his  twin  sister, 
(Diana),  on  the  Island  of  I>elo&     Apollo 
in  mythology  as  the  god  cf  poetry,  music, 
the  patron  of  physicians,  shepherds, 
r  of  dtlea.     Skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
h»  ifow  tha  aeipeiit  Pj^hon  on  the  fifth  day 


lirth;  aflvwwdL  with  his  sister  AHemi^ 
hihUbd  tbeebildnnof  Kbb§.    He  aided  Zens  in 
the  war  wtth  the  Titans  and  the  giants.    He  de- 
'  lbs  Cydopei^  because  tboy  forged  the  thnn- 
wilb  whkh  Zeos  Idlled  his  son  and  favomite 
i).    All  of  yie  mala  sex  who 
the  wodd  by  a  sodden  and  easy 
»  previous  sickness,  were  supposed  to 
by  the  arrows  of  Apolla     In  the  oldest 

Cm  Apollo  fa  e]diibiU*d  as  the  god  of  sung.  In 
IsBlirala  of  th«  gods  on  Olymptts^  and  those  of 
ma  ha  whioh  they  took  part,  he  pUys  and  singsi 
vhOa  ttt  Mosaa  danoe  around  him.  Aooording  to 
ha  invented  the  lyre,  thnoi^  this  ii 
1  to  Hermes  (Mtrcury),  IdaKiyas, 
to  amtend  with  him  on  the  flute,  was 


conquered  and  flayed  alive  by  the  pod.  Apollo  had 
another  contest  with  Pan,  in  which  tbu  former  played 
on  the  lyre,  the  latter  on  the  pipe.  Tmolus  had 
already  decided  in  favour  of  ApoUo,  when  Mi  dan 
uppoeed  the  sentence,  and  was  decorated  i^ith  a  pair 
of  ass's  ears  for  his  stupidity.  That  ApoUo  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  appears  from  the  Iliad,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  it  upon  Cuichas  and  Cassandra; 
and  in  the  Odysisey  mention  is  made  of  an  oracular 
response  delivered  by  him  in  Delphi,  The  onude  at 
this  place  became  very  famous.  He  also  revealed 
future  events  at  Abae  in  Phods,  Didyma  near  I^Iiletus, 
Claroe  near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  Tenedns,  and  Patara 
in  Lycta.  Aa  medical  advice  was  sought  chiefly  from 
oradee  and  soothsayers,  Apollo,  in  later  times,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of  phyaic.  He  was  repre- 
sented to  be  the  father  of  Asklepios,  the  god  of  healing. 
He  is  reported  to  have  taken  charge  for  a  long  time  of 
the  herds  of  Admetos,  according  to  some  authorities 
voltuttarily,  according  to  others  compelled  by  Zeus, 
on  aoootmt  of  the  murder  of  the  Cyclopes,  or  the  ser- 
pent Python.  As  a  builder  of  diim,  the  fonnding 
of  Cyzicum,  Cyrene,  and  Naxos  in  Si<  ily  is  ascribed 
to  him.  Homer  relates  that  be  built  the  walls  of 
Troy  together  with  Poaddon  (Neptune),  and  afflicted 
the  dty  afterwards  with  a  pestilence,  becanse  Lao- 
medon  defrauded  him  of  his  pay.  According  to  the 
descriptions  of  poets,  and  the  representations  of 
sculptors,  ApoUo,  with  Aree  (Mars),  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), and  Dionyses  (Bacchus),  belongs  to  the  beard* 
leas  gods,  in  whom  the  dawnings  of  early  manhood 
appear.  He  is  figured  with  a  bow,  a  quiver  and 
plectrum,  a  serpent;  a  shepherd's  ciook,  a  griffin  and 
a  swan,  a  tripod,  a  laurel,  an  olive-tree,  &o.  Mytho- 
logy relates  many  of  his  amours.  (See  DjLFRitS.) 
Apollo  was  originally  the  sun-^^od;  and  though  in 
Homer  he  appears  dii»tinet  from  Helios  (the  sun),  yet 
his  real  nature  is  hinted  At  even  here  by  tha  epithet 
Phcebus,  that  is,  the  radiant  or  beaming.  In  later 
times  the  view  was  almost  universal  that  Apollo  snd 
Helios  were  identical*  By  this  theory  of  his  origin 
we  can  casUy  understand  now  he  should  be  regaraed 
as  the  god  df  pastures  (Xomios)  and  of  flocks  (Kar- 
ados),  the  god  that  protects  and  causes  the  fruits  of 
the  field  to  grow,  the  god  that  gives  fair  winds  to 
mariners  (Embedos),  &o.  As  be  dew  the  Pjrthon^ 
that  is,  the  hostile  powers  of  darkness^  with  his  arrows 
(the  sunbeams),  so  in  later  tamea  he  was  looked  on 
aa  the  averter  of  evil,  the  bringer  of  help,  and  tlie 
puniaher  of  overweening  pride  (as  in  the  story  of 
Niobc).  From  being  the  god  of  light  and  purity  in 
a  physical  sense  he  gradually,  as  he  be^une  endowed 
more  and  more  in  the  Greek  mind  with  an  ethical 
character,  became  the  god  of  moral  and  spiritual 
light  and  purity,  the  source  of  dl  intellectual^  social, 
and  political  progress.  He  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  god  of  song  and  prophecy,  the  god  that  |mrifics 
alter  the  commission  of  orimesy  that  wards  off  and 
heals  bodily  suffering  and  disease,  the  iostltator  and 
guardian  of  civil  and  poUtkal  otdar,  tad  Iha  fouadar 
of  dtiea.  AptHo  was  not  one  of  the  otigiaal  goda  of 
the  Romans,  though  his  worship  was  introduced  at 
Roma  at  an  eaily  period,  probably  ia  the  time  of  the 
Tarqnina.  Among  the  andeat  statues  tif  Apdlo  tliat 
have  oome  down  to  as,  the  moat  ivmarkabte,  and  iu 
the  nidgment  of  the  leafned  and  aonte  Winckclmann 
the  best  and  most  perfect  that  art  has  produce^],  is 
the  one  called  the  ApoUo  Belridere^  from  the  Itolvi- 
dere  Gallery  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome;  also  called  the 
Pythian  Apollo^  because  it  u  snppoeed  that  the  artist 
has  represented  the  god  in  the  moment  of  hts  victory 
over  the  serpent  Pythonu  This  statue  was  found  in 
the  mill*  ^^f  Antrim  in  1503. 
ATi^  ^    OF   RHODES^   aoaoidlaff  to^ 

iL  u'sa  boni  at  Aleaaadri%  i 
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to  others  At  NaacnittB,  about  230  B.a  As  tbe  jeal- 
ousy of  other  learned  men  incesaantlj  persecuted 
Lim  in  hifl  own  country  he  retired  to  Kfaodes,  where 
be  taught  rhetoric  with  »o  much  reputation^  and 
obiamed  by  hi§  writings  so  much  fame,  that  the 
HhodiauB  beatowed  opou  him  the  righta  cf  citizen- 
ship. He  returned  to  Alexandria  to  succeed  Eratoa- 
Ihectes  aa  superiutendent  of  the  library  of  that  city. 
Of  his  Tarioua  worku  we  have  only  the  Arg^onautica, 
a  poem  of  moderate  merit,  though  written  with  much 
care  and  labour,  lliere  are  some  paasagea,  however, 
ol  great  beauty^  especially  the  epiaode  on  the  love  of 
Medesa, 

APOLLONHTS  OF  Tit' ANA,  in  Cappadoda,  a 
Pythagorean  philciaoplier  about  whom  many  wonder- 
fid  stories  are  told.  He  wa«  born  in  the  'beginning 
of  the  Chnitian  era,  early  a^lc^jted  the  Pvi,hagoreau 
doctnnefi,  abstaining  from  animal  food  and  living  in 
the  Bin] pleat  manner,  and  according  to  the  Pythago- 
rean precept  maintained  a  rigid  sUcnce  for  five  jeara. 
He  travelled  exteneively  in  Asia,  dijiaeminating  bia 
doctrines  and  doing  many  wonderful  things,  and 
proceeded  as  f ar  aa  India,  whetfe  he  became  initiated 
mto  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmana.  On  bis  returo 
from  India  his  fame  everywhere  preceded  him,  and 
tho  people  came  forth  eagerly  to  meet  bim.  He 
reoommended  community  of  gootls,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  greater  purity  of  morals. 
He  prophesied  peatilenoo  and  earthquakes  at  Ephe- 
sufl,  wbicb  afterwards  really  came  to  pass.  In  every 
place  which  be  visited  he  maintained  that  b«  ooold 
prophesy  and  perform  miracles.  At  last  he  came  to 
Konie,  where  he  raised  a  noble  lady  from  the  dead ; 
but  bis  Htay  here  was  fihort  He  then  Tisited  Spain, 
where  he  originated  an  unsu^^oessful  insmroction 
against  Nero,  returned  through  Italy  to  Qreeoe,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian  mad«  use  of  bim 
for  the  supfKjrt  of  his  authority,  and  asked  advice  of 
Mm  as  of  an  oraclew  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Ethio- 
pia, and  after  his  return  was  received  aa  favourably 
by  Titus,  who  asked  bla  advice  in  all  the  aHairs  of 
government.  When  Domitian  ascended  the  throne 
ApoUonius  was  accused  of  having  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Egj'pt  in  favour  of  Nerva,  He  readily  sub- 
mitted to  a  trial,  and  was  acquitted.  After  this  he 
went  once  more  to  Greece^  and  parsed  over  to  Ephe- 
flus,  where  he  opened  a  Pythagorean  school,  and  died 
in  96,  or,  according  to  otbere,  1 10  A,r>.  Among  the 
many  miracles  related  of  him  be  is  said  to  have 
announced  the  murder  of  Domitian  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  happened.  Oor  great  authority 
for  thefie  wonderful  facta  is  the  Life  of  ApoUonius 
written  by  Philoatratus  about  the  begiiming  of  the 
third  century.  In  the  midst  of  its  many  fables  and 
absurdities  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  kernel  of  truth; 
but  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  fabc  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  It  is  wcE  known  that  temples, 
altarsj  and  columns  were  erected  to  him  in  mimy 
cities,  coins  struck  in  memory  of  bim^  and  that  he 
shared  the  reverence  of  Alexander  Severus  equally 
with  Abraham  and  Christ.  The  apologists  of  pagan- 
jam  at  the  period  of  its  decline  compared  his  life, 
mirades,  and  doctrines  with  those  of  Christ,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  of  modern  date 
who  make  the  same  comparison.  There  is,  however, 
no  ground  for  believing  that  Philostraius  wrote  the 
life  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Christianity. 

APOLOGETICS,  a  term  applied  to  a  philosophi- 
cal exhibition  of  the  argumentti  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  (See  Apology,)  Worka  on  apolo- 
getics are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  polemi- 
csl  writings,  which  have  for  their  object  only  to 
maintain  the  peculiarities  of  one  religious  sect  or 
party  against  another.  Among  the  chief  English 
works  as  apologetics  are  Butler's  Analogy,  Lardner's 


Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  Fikf  1 1 
Bishop  Watson's  Apology  forChiistiaiiUy.C 
Natural  Theology,  Acv  Many  of  ihb  parti 
blems  of  apologetics  are  disc^isaed  in  tbs 
Lectures. 

APOLOGUE.     See  Fabll 

APOLOGY,  a  term  at  one  tim* — not  so  i 
the  present  day — applied  to  a  defence  of  one  \ 
accosed  or  of  certain  doctrinea  called  in  <(« 
Of  this  nature  are  the  apologies  of  Socndes  aiH 
to  Plato  and  Xenophon.     Later  rbetotiasas  i 
upon  the  use  of  apologies,  and  caused  tbett  Is  I 
composed  by  their  scholars.     Of  this  sort  tn  \ 
Apologies  of  Libanius.     Thus  the  name  { 
to  Christian  authors,  who  gave  the  nam«  of  i 
to  the  writings  which  were  dosigned  to  dsfsMK 
tianity  against  the  attacks  nnd  acciwaiinni 
enemies,  particularly  the  pagan  philnsopheffS,  I 
justify  its  profesaofi  before  th«  empenfi.    Of  I 
sort  were  those   by  Justin   Martyr,  Athx 
Tertullian,  Tatian,  and  others.     There  ai«  sis»i 
logtes  for  the  doctrines  of  particular  scu^:  foci 
ample,  Hobert  Barclay's  Apology  for  tbie  Feopk] 
Scorn  called  liuakers. 

APONEUEOSIS,  in   anat<nny,  a  gf»;i 
shining  membrane  composed  of   interladng 
sometimes  continuous  with  the  muscalar  filR»  I 
differing  from  a  tendon  merely  in  baving  a  isc  I 
The  aponeurooes  serve  several  purpo«Q%i 
attaching  the  muides  to  the  bonea^  so 
rounding  the  muscle  and  preventing  its  c 
some  times  intersecting  a  muscle  and  bong  < 
oua  with  its  fibres  on  both  sides.     Tbey  in  mtI 
nerves  and   blood-vessels,  generaUj  iinwMJW^M 
very  painful  when  inflamed;  they  are  flexib)%r 
not  extensile,  and  are  very  difficult  to  tear. 

APOPHTHEGM  (from  the  Gr«ek  apojJi 
a  short  pithy  sentence  or  maxim,  as,  for  eKaiii||k»i 
sayings  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece;    Jl 
Ctsesar  wrote  a  collection  of  them,  and  we  have  s  I 
lection  by  Lord  Bacon.    Some  parts  of  the  fiiUi  i 
entirely  composed  of  apophthegms. 

APOPLEXY  is  the  name  applied  to  an  j 
of  the  brain,  during  the  continuance  of  wbidi  aatr 
sciousness  and  voluntary  motion  are  wholly  or  partaifij 
extinguished.  In  a  complete  '^xiplexy  the  pe3va 
falls  suddenly,  is  unable  to  move  bis  limbs  or  ^ 
speak,  gives  no  proof  of  seeing,  hearing,  or  fetfi^ 
and  the  breathing  is  stertorous  of  snoring.  Ilka  thit 
of  a  person  in  deep  sleep.  In  a  case  of  leas  ridesee 
the  symptoms  are  more  moderate,  and  tbe  tpfcosek 
of  the  disease  leas  sudden,  Conacdofosiiiesi  smnrriw" 
remains  in  part;  some  power  of  motkm  is  rstilM^t 
upon  one  side,  or  in  some  parts  at  least;  tbeipiA 
is  not  entirely  lost,  but  is  only  an  nnintelligihie  M^ 
tering  of  incoherent  words.  Aithoogh  aa  illtffc 
may  come  on  suddenly,  as  In  most  esse*  it  des^  fit 
it  is  often  preceded  by  appeannoes  and  soavtMi 
which  give  warning  of  its  approach.  Tbe  psIisBi^  if 
of  fidl  habit,  suffem  from  beadadie  or  gkkSaiiV 
especially  on  stooping  or  after  having  sl^pl  Mik 
and  heavily;  the  mental  faculties  have  beta  limii^ 
the  memory  affected,  or  vision  imj^oired;  tbert  fls^ 
be  numbness  or  pricking  in  a  Uinb  or  in  s  (d)(pi 
only;  the  face  and  eyee  look  fuU  and  ted.  If  ba  it 
uf  spare  habit  there  may  also  be  headache^  giddia«> 
and  Donf  usion;  but  there  wiH  be,  in  additloiL  ODszM 
debility  of  the  mental  powers,  the  fscnlty  of  loSov^ 
ing  a  consecutive  train  of  thotight  vrill  bs  iDiaiM 
articulation  indistinct,  the  face  pale,  the  pnlse  *isAh 
the  whole  manner  inanimate  rather  than  oyyiv^ 
Apoplexy  occurs  most  frequently  in  pefsaos  ol  ^ 
male  sex,  owing  to  their  habits  and  greater  esp^o* 
to  the  exciting  causes;  most  commonly  «it^  1^ 
period  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  mf^eaij*^ 
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not  infrequent  at  b^th  earlier  and  Inter  epochs. 

head,  ahort  net :,  full  cbest,  laogaine  and 

loric  constitutiou,  and  corpalenoy  are  generally 

'  Tcil  ftigna  of   pre<li»podtioii  to  Jt;   but   the 

of  the  heart' a  action  and  of  the  circulation 

its  cavitiedt  with  a  plethortc  ntntc  of  Urn 

system,    haa   a   more    marked    inJluetictf. 

nxty- three  oasea  minutely  analyzed  by  an 

authority  only  ten  were  fat  and  plethoric 

twenty -three  were  thio^  and  thirty  were 

tdmary  habit  of  body.     I^on^  and  intenite 

depreued  and  anxiouE  states  of  the  mind; 

bbftual   indulgence   of    the   tempf^r,    jinussinnj*, 

appeltt««;  the  irritable  and  suiniruine  tunijiera- 

aedentary  and  luxurious   living;   too  great 

lulgeooe,  espedally  when  combined  with 

*  habits  of  iutoxication,  laborious  employ^ 

liedally  when  they  require  much  stooping; 

of  the  heart,  Hver,  lunga,  kidney  a,  and  the 

:        r       7;  gudden  victaaitudea  of  temperature, 

Qce  of  sleep  after  ft  full  meal^  the 

-, .  -.       f  cloth  iug  which  eompresa  tbe  neck« 

with  too  low  a  pillow,  or  lyiofj  Um  long  in  bed, 

DOii|f  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of 

ilex  J.    The  termination  and  effects  of  the  disease 

with  the  violence  nf  the  attack;  and  it  is  either 

a  few  hours  or  after  a  few  days,  during  which 

of  fever  is  often  observed,  or  the  patient 

entirely,  or  with  a  weakness  or  lamenesa  of 

lore  liinV)&     Genuine  comj>lebe  apoplexy  is 

by  the  pressure  cf  b!ood  (whether  extrava^ 

r  not)  upon  the  brain.     It  is  at  all  tiioea  a 

of  great  danger,  but  by  no  means  always 

»  a&d  tho«e  affected  by  it  sometimes  recover  aa 

ly  aa  from  any  other  Goraplaintj  although  some 

or  d<Ject  of  motion  ia  apt  t*5  remain,  either 

limbit  the  organ*  of  spe^^ch,  the  eyes  or  mouthy, 

le  other  part.     A  fatal  result  is  to  be  antici- 

wbjfdU  the  GoniBciuusnesB  and  feeling  are  entirely 

ben  the  eye  is  insensible  to  light  and  the  pupil 

not  ctfn tract,  when  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 

spimlii>n   grows  more  laljorious,  and  froth  or 

^fcppears  at  the  mouth  or  nose.     But  if,  on  the 

kry,  the  remedies  useti  appear  to  afford  relief, 

produce  a  gradual  diuiinutinn  of  the  symptoms 

e  deecribed^  a  favourable  result  may  be  expected, 

R  person  la  attacked  by  apoplexy  the  first  step 

be  to  open  the  cravat  and  collar,  so  as  to  leave 

neck  froe,  and  the  patient's  head  should  be  raised; 

doctors  recommend  bloodletting^  but  this  k 

not  now  generally  resorted  to,  and  in  fiict  little  con 

be  done  while  the  fit  lasta     Palsy  is  sometimes  a 

cooaequence  of  apoplexy,  but  it  Ib  more  commonly 

pctidoccd  by  cau&es  of  a  different  character,  and  con- 

<titat£s  a  different  disease.     See  Palsy. 

APOSTASY  1  Greek,  apostatU^  a  standing  away 
frocn),  *  renunciation  of  opinions  or  practices,  and 
Ihe  Midoptiun  of  contrary  ones,  usually  applie<l  to 
tesnociatton  of  religious  ojiinions.  It  is  always  on 
exprettion  of  reproach.  \\  hat  one  party  calk  a/wt- 
ioMy  ifl  termed  by  the  uther  comerahn.  History 
mentions  three  eminent  aiKjetatcs — Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, who  had  never  k>een  a  Lhristian,  except  nomi- 
lUfclly  and  by  compulsion ;  Honry  1^'.,  king  of  France, 
wtko  thought  that  *  Paria  vaut  bien  unc  mesae,^  and 
tbAt  of  course  all  France  wm  worth  the  whole  Catho- 
lic faith;  and  William  of  Na^iau,  the  stadtholder, 
who  oeparated  himself  from  the  Catholic  (Church 
A&d  beoune  a  Protestant  GatboUcs,  also,  call  those 
pereoos  apostates  who  forsake  a  religious  order  or 
naioiiJioe  their  reUgious  vows  Mithout  a  hiwfal  dis- 
pfTwatioTL  Statutes  9  and  Id  of  William  III,  cap, 
xzziip,  provide  that  if  any  person  educated  in  or 
having  made  profession  of  the   Christiaa  religion 

I  shall   deny  it  to  be  true,  he  atiall  be  rendered  lii- 
Tot  t 


capable  of  holding  any  office  for  the  first  offence,  and 
for  the  second  shall  be  made  incapable  of  bringing 
any  action,  of  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or 
I  purchaser  of  lamb^  and  shall  suffer  three   years* 
impHftcjnmt.'nt  without  b*il.     Penal  laws  of  this  sort 
I  relating  to  relij^^ion  have  generally  lain  dormant  in 
England. 
A  POSTERIORL     See  A  rnionr. 
I      APOSTLES  (literally  persons  sent  out,  from  the 
Greek  aposUliein,  Ut  send  out  J,  tn  the  Christian  church, 
the  twelve  men  whom  Jesus  selected  to  attend  bini 
I  during  his  miuhitry,  witness  his  miracles,  learn  his 
,  d«>ctrine.%  and  thus  be  able  to  promulgate  his  religion. 
Tlieir  names  were  as  follows: — Simon  Peter  (Greek 
for  Vtphfii,  the  rock),  and   Andrew   his  brother; 
\  James  the  greater,  and  John  his  brother,  who  were 
Rons  of  Zebedee;  Philip  of  Beth^uida:  Bartholomew; 
lliomaa;  Matthew;  James^  the  son  of  Alphens,  com- 
monly oiled  Jamts  ihe  ttM;  Lehbcus^  his  brother, 
who  waa  sumamed  Thadd^ius^  and  was  called  Judaa 
or  Jitdt;  Simon  the  Canaanite;  and  Judaa  Iscariot. 
'  Of  this  number  Simon  Peter,  Jtjhn,  James  the  greater, 
i  and  Andrew  were  fishermen;  and  Matthew,  a  pub- 
liciin  or  tajt'gathcrer.     When  the  apoetlea  were  re- 
chiced  to  eleven  by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  who  had 
I  betrayed  Chnst^  tbey  chose  Matthias  by  lot  on  the 
prriposition  of  St.  Peter.     Soon  after,  their  number 
became  thirteen  by  tlio  iiiira,ctil4>us  Mxration  of  Saul, 
I  who,  under  the  name  of  Pu»ft  l>ecame  one  of  the 
I  most  zealous  propagators  of  the  Christian  faith.    The 
,  Bible  gives  the  name  of  apostle  to  Bamabaa  also, 
who  accompanied  Paul  on  liis  missions  (Acta  xiv.  14)^ 
and  Paul  seems  to  give  it  to  Andronicus  and  Junio, 
his  reUtioiift  and  torn  pan  ions  in  pnaon*     Generally, 
however,  the  name  m  uaed  in  a  narrower  senfle  to 
designate  those  whom  Christ  selectt^d  himself  while 
on  earthy  and  Paul,  whom  he  afterwards  calle<l     In 
a   wider   sense    those    preachers   who   first    taught 
Chi'istianjty  in    heathea   countries  are  aometimee 
termed  apnstlee,  for  example,  ^t.  Denia,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gauls;  St  Boniface,  the  a^ioatle  of  Germany; 
I  the  mnnk  Augnstin,  the  apoetle  of  England;  the 
Jesuit  Frandu  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies; 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  apostle  of  Pn]Hi&  Proper.    Paul 
,  was  the  only  spoatlo  who  had  received  a  scientific 
I  education,   Questions  have  often  been  started  respect-* 
I  ing  the  domestic  circum stances  of  the  apostles.   Were 
i  they   very   poor?     Were   they   married?   Ac     Our 
I  information  on  these  points  is  very  limite<l     Some 
eminent  theologians  have  thought  that  they  were 
iK»t  poor,  and  that  they  possessed  a  common  fund 
HulBcient  to  meet  any  expenses.     Of  this  some  indi- 
cations exist.     Tradition  reports  that  several  of  the 
apostles  were  married.    The  wife  of  St  Peter  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys,  and  died  a 
martyr,   llie  traditiim  further  states  that  Peter  hod 
a  daughter  Petronilla^  who  was  also  a  martyr;  this 
at  least  say  St  Augustin,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St 
Clemtmt  of  Alexandria.     St  Phi  Up  also  is  said  to 
have  been  married,  and  to  have  had  several  daughters, 
among  whom  was  St  Hcrmione.    Hegesippus  speaks 
of  two  martyn,  grandsons  of  Jiide<     Hie  wife  waa 
called  litary.     St  Bartholomew  ia  also  said  to  have 
been  married.   But  traditloD  affords  almost  our  only 
authority  respecting  their  private  lives.    During  the 
life  of   the   Saviour  the   apostles   more   than  ouce 
showed  a  mi8understanding  of  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  during  his  sufferings  evinced  little  courage 
and  firmnesa  of  friendship  for  their  great  and  bene- 
volent Teacher.     After  hi  a  death  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  for  which 
they  had  been  choeen.     llieir  subsequent  lives  the 
Catholic  Church  represents  as  follows,  partly  on  the 
authority  of   the   book  of   Acts,  mostly  on  that  of 
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tr&dition:— St,  John  made  tome  exoursions  into  Ada, 
and  preached  gkinong  the  Parthiiuu  and  in  India. 
In  the  reign  of  DomitUn  he  was  carried  to  Eome, 
tortured,  and  exiled  to  ratnuM,  where  be  wrote  the 
Apocalypta  He  died  in  Ephesiifl.  St.  Bartholomew 
traveUed  through  India^  Persia,  Abjasinia,  Arabia 
Felijc,  and  finisbed  hb  course  in  Armenia,  St.  Phili|j 
prexiched  in  Phrj^;  SL  Tboma*  in  MediA|  Cara^ 
mania,  Bactria,  in  India,  and  even  in  China;  but  thia 
last  fact  ia  mot  positivtlj  afiserted,  St,  Miittbow 
preadied  in  Ethiopia,  St  Simony  say  the  GreekB, 
after  having  baptized  in  l^ypt,  Cjienaica,  Libya, 
and  Mauritanitt^  went  to  England^  and  tbence  to 
Feraiaf  where  he  died.  St  Jude  preached  in  Syria, 
Meeopotamia,  FerBlo^  Armenia^  and  IJby&  St,  Peter, 
afterward  a  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  and  then  of  Komo, 
viflifced  Asia  IHinor,  and  also  Babylon,  as  one  of  hir^ 
letters  «how».  St.  Paul  Tisited  Asia  Minor,  Greece^ 
and  Rome.  The  two  Jameses  seem  Dot  to  have  gone 
far  from  Jenisalem;  yet  the  body  of  Jamea  the 
greater  ie  sftid  to  be  buried  at  Comf>o8tella  in  Spain* 
Acoording  to  I^Iatthew  (xvL  IS)  Christ  seems  to  ap- 
point St.  Peter  the  first  of  the  apostles;  and  it  is 
tcnowii  that  the  pope  arrogateB  authority  over  the 
liviug  and  the  dea*!  from  the  power  which  Christ 
gave  to  8t,  Peter,  of  whom  all  the  popes,  according 
to  the  Cathotic  dogma,  are  Hncceesbrs  in  an  ntiinter- 
nipted  line. 

APOSTOLICAL,  all  that  comes  from  the  apostles, 
or  has  relation  to  them.  Thus  the  apostolical  writ- 
ings are  writings  composed  by  the  apostles.  The 
earlier  Christian  chnrch  was  called  the  apottdical 
rAwr^AJje cause  the  apostles  at  first  conducted  it,  and 
after  Iheir  death  their  spirit  remained  in  it.  So  also 
the  papal  see  is  called  the  aiKtst^lical.  aee^  because  it 
is  Biipposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  ^The  apoitdi:al  ojict  at  Rome  is  the  name  of 
the  office  whicb  manages  the  papal  revenues. — The 
ajHistdkal  bUs9iji(f  is  the  blessing  bestowed  by  the 
pofie,  as  successor  of  Peter. — The  King  of  Hungary 
is  styled  apostolicai  kin^f^  apostolical  majesty.  Pope 
Bjlveeter  II.  bestowed  this  title  on  Stephen  L,  duke 
of  Htmgary,  a.d.  lOOD,  because  he  not  only  greatly 
promoted  the  Christian  religion  in  Hungary,  hut  also 
preached  himself,  Clement  XIII.  renewed  the  me- 
mory of  this  occarrence  by  ginng  Maria  Tbereaa  the 
title  of  apottoUcal  queen  in  1758. 

APOSTOLICAL  {or  Apostoijc)  FATHERS^  the 
name  giren  to  approved  Christian  writers^  who  were 
either  contemporaneous  with  the  apostles,  or  imme- 
diately followed  them.  It  is  usually  confined  lo 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Kome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
and  Poly  carp  of  Smyrna,  but  is  alao  Bometimea  under- 
stood to  include  Paptas  of  Uierapolis,  and  the  author 
of  the  Shepherd,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermas 
mentioned  in  Eom.  xvi.  1 4.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  apostoHc  fathers  are  those  by 
Cotelerius  (two  vols.  foL  Paris,  1672),  by  Dr.  Jacob- 
son  (third  edition,  two  vols.  Oxford,  1847),  and  by 
Bef ele  (th ird  edition,  one  voL  Tlibin gen ,  1 855 ).  Trana- 
lations  are  given  in  Clark's  Ante-Niccne  CTiristian 
Library;  see  also  Hilgenfeld'a  Apostolische  Vater, 
1853,  and  DonaldBon's  Apostolical  Fathere,  1874, 

APOSTOLIC  CANONS,  a  collection  of  eighty- 
five  ecclesiastical  precepts  relating  chiefiy  to  priestly 
life  and  the  sacred  oftices,  partly  extracted  from  the 
Scriptures  and  partly  frtun  tbo  Synndical  decrees. 
They  were  probably  collected  in  Syria  between  the 
end  of  the  ronrth  and  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Greek  Church  accepts  the  entire  collection;  hut 
the  Comii«h  Church  accepts  only  the  fifty  canons  which 
were  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Dionyaitis 
the  younger,  and  included  in  this  collection  of  canons. 

APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS,  a  collection 
of  Qcolesiasbical  rules  and  precept^t  in  eight  books, 


which,  tbougb  never  fully  accepted  by  tiie 
have  bad  considerable  inHnextoe  on  tba  ~ 
of  Christian  dogma^  liturgy,  and  dlKspiiBi^i 
whicb  we  derive  much  valuable  inforiBiliai 
in^  the  constitution  of  the  cbnrcbL  in  tbe 
third  centuries.     Fn)m  tbe  searching  m\^ 
BM  to  tb«  time  and  country'  in  which  thev 
were  ooUected,  it  is  known  that  tbe  finl  six 
(compoMd  in  Greek)  wei«  writteti  abool  ibs 
the  tWd  century;  the  rfanaining  two  dito  Craar 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.     A  reeenl 
of  the  Greek  C<}nstiiations  was  publisbed  by 
(Leipzig,  1862). 

AP03T0LICS,  Apostouci,  or  Arosrouc 
nE^,  tbe  name  of  three  sects  who  profaned  to 
tbe  manners  and  practioe  of  the  apodlesi    TW 
I  flourished  at  the  close  of  tbe  aeoond  ceiifairy, 
I  had  all  things  in  commoa.     Little  else  is 

their  peculiar  teneti. — ^The  secoiid  sect  of  this 
'  existed  in  the  twelfth  oentufj.  It  was 
,  people  of  the  lower  daasi  They  were  nnmefc 
,  their  li  v^,  aa  Bernard  admits,  were  exemplary. 
peculiarities  were  as  follows  :^ — They  held  ik  Is 
unlawful  to  take  oaths ;  they  suffered  their  hair 
beards  to  grow  to  an  enonuous  length;  ihcy 
ferred  celibacy  to  wedlock,  calling  thcmeelfii 
cftatte  brethren  and  tutert;  each  ulsji,  hovetci; 
a  spiritual  sister,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
— The  third  sect  of  Apostolici  was  foosded 
1260  by  Gerhard  Segarelli.  They  wenl 
begging,  preaching,  and  aingiiig  thit»Qgho«l 
Switzerland,  and  France;  annoonoed  the 
tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  aod  of  purer  tbnee;  h 
in  their  retiane,  as  the  apostlee  had  their 
companions,  and  were  suspected  of  imlawfal  ii 
with  these  sisters.  This  society  wee  formally 
bhed,  A.D.  1286,  by  Monorius'  IV.  Thoogh 
were  persecuted  by  the  Inqui^tion  they 
in  eristonoe,  perpetually  wanderiEig-  abcmt; 
BegarelU  was  biimed  as  a  heretio,  ajx  isbo^. 
chief  ^toetle  appeared — Dolcino,  m  leaned 
Milan — who  enoouraged  the  eect^  now 
1 4  00  m  en,  with  proph  etic  promisee.  To  defend  tll»> 
selves  they  stationed  themselvea  in  fortilied  {tee 
(about  the  year  1 30 1),  whence  they  might  nail 
attacks.  In  the  plundering  habits  which  Ibfl^  wm 
farced  to  adopt  they  wholly  lost  tbe  otigtiiBl  4ste 
of  their  institution,  and  after  having'  deiraMHl 
large  tract  of  country  belongio^g  to  Milan,  thiy  VM 
subdued,  a,d.  1307,  by  the  troope  of  Bishop  Raji^ 
rius,  in  their  fortress  Zebello,  in  V«rrcelli,  and  almtf 
all  destroyed.  Doldno  was  bumeci  l*ho  mantam 
af tera^ards  appeared  in  Lombardj  and  ra  tbe  ss^ 
of  France  as  late  as  k.D.  I36S.  Their  hsfSiJSI^ 
sistcd  in  re%iling  the  pope  and  the  clergr. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION.  See  Boitof  leJ 
Ordination. 

APOSTROPHE  (Greek.  Va  turning  away  b^\ 
a  figure  of  speech  wldch  received  this  natue  fitse  tie 
ancients,  because  the  orator,  in  using  it,  turxMd  &■• 
the  judge  to  the  accuser,  or  the  aoeused^  sail  9sb 
to  him.  In  a  more  limited  sense  we  nadiirstaiw  ^ 
it  an  address  to  one  absent  as  if  he  were  |itwwil<f 
to  things  without  Itfe  and  sense  as  if  they  bsd  ill 
and  sense.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  te  a  flswe 
when  nsed  to  contract  a  word,  or  to  meek  ths  p^ 
sessive  case. 

APOTHECABY,  in  a  general  senses  oQewhoksq* 
a  shop  or  laboratory  for  preparing,  compoa9dia|;i«i 
vending  medicines,  and  for  the  ms^ing  up  ef  medki) 
prescriptions;  but  in  Eogland  J^othecaiies  ako  fivt 
aud  pre6cril>e  for  the  sick,  and  are  a  TCfelarly-BeasssI 
class  of  medical  practitionera.  Apothecaries  sre  veer 
tioued  at  an  early  period  in  Eogttsb  historj.  Tm  \VS^ 
Uoursus  de  Gongeland,  an  apolheott/  ef  La»ii% 
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r»3   the  gnmt  of  a  pension  of  6d.  ft-d^y  from 
Kdvr&rd   IIL  for  faavitig  Buocesafalljr  &Uetided  Ibe 
Idjig-  i^ben  in  Sooiland.    It  woi  long,  however,  before 
€be  dilfer&nt  braticheA  of  the  medical  proffiMJoti  wete 
pn:>].ierly  diitinguisbed,  and  the  rights  and  pvirilegiei 
ii  «ttch  esUblJAhed  by  Uw.     Thu«  the  upotbecftnei 
^«n«  At  ane  time  confounded  with  the  grocers^  with 
"^Kytfi  they  were  inoorponted  by  Jiubcji  L  in  1606. 
In  1  tU  7,  hnweveTi  the  two  bodies  were  separated,  and 
ibe  a^jotbecaries  reoeifed  a  new  charter  aa  a  diatinrt 
flMnp^ny,  being  then  etyled  the  Master,  Wardeas, 
and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apotbecariee 
cf  the  City  of  London.     The  members  of  the  society 
vwu  not  yet  regarded  ae  having  tbe  right  to  pre- 
«etibe,  but  only  to  di«peoie,  medicines;  and  when, 
kiw&rda  tbe  doae  of  the  iseventeenth  century,  they 
began  to  take  upon  them  the  former  function,  they 
mt/l  with  much  opposition  from  tbe  phyticiana.    Tbe 
fivctioe  became  so  general^  however,  that  in  1703 
Ibe  House  of  I^rds  decided  that  'the  duty  of  an 
oonsiit«d  not  only  in  compounding  and 
but  also  in  directing  and  ordering,  tbe 
employed  in   the   treatment   of    diaeaae.* 
could  scarcely  avoid   indeed  giving  medical 
on  occasions,  and  it  was  cbiefly  among  the 
bo  bad  most  need  of  their  services,  that  tbeir 
lay.    In  1748  an  act  was  passed,  providing 
Apotbecariea'  Company  sbould  sppoint  ten 
Hoben  to  form  a  body  of  examiners,  with- 
lioaofle  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  vend 
ia  London,  or  within  7  wnlea  of  iL     So 
itabliabed  as  a  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
did  tbe  apothecaries  at  length  become^  that 
d   them  in    1812   complaining^ost  aa  the 
ans  bad  previously  done  in  regard  to  them — 
e  cbttmiiu  and  druggists  were  encroaching  on 
evince  of  the  apotbeiiATies  by  visiting  and  pre- 
J  lor  tbe  eiclc    In  1S15  an  act  was  passed 
entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  Society  of 
uries,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  no  pcraon 
ctioe  aa  an  apothecary,  or  act  aA  assistant  Co 
»tbecary,  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales, 
be  ahatl  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  live 
with  a  member  of  the  society,  and  aliajl  have 
examined  by,  and  received  a  certificate  from, 
a  court  of  examiners.     Seeing  that  in 
places  every  practitiuner  must  be  to  a  certain 
an  apothecary,  and  keep  a  supply  of  druga, 
lius  act  gave  the  society  an  undue  influence  over  tbe 
1  profesnon;  petaons  otherwise  perfectly  quali- 
Lch  as  lioentiates  of  tbe  Royal  CoHei^e  of  Sur- 
4  Ixmdoo,  graduates  of  the  Scotch  unlversi- 
.  f»r  of  the  U  niversity  of  Dublin,  being  now  virtually 
prubibited  frxim  acting  aa  country  practitioners,  unless 
tliej  bad  served  five  years  in  the  shop  of  a  member 
of  the  aodety,  sod  undergone  tbe  examination  pre- 
tgribtd  by  that  body.     DiBsatisf action  with  this  pro- 
lUoQ  of  the  act  of  IS15  long  prevailed,  and  much 
■glliliiiiii  for  its  alteration  took  places  but  nothing  of 
Ifl^iartSbOoe  was  done  till  the  poasing  of  the  Medical 
Ma  of  )856»  which  brought  the  desired  r«;form.    (See 
MxDiiCJ^  Act.)     Tbe  apothecaries  have  prescribed 
*  coarao  of  medical  instruction  and  practice  which 
■  for  tbe  license  of  the  society  must  pass 
;h  ia  order  to  obtain  iL      The  course  must 
over  three  winter  and  two  summer  sessions 
aA  loiSi;  and  tbe  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
in  Latin,  in  eluding  tlie  pharmacopoeia 
pbysiciansT  prescriptions^  anatomy,  physiology, 
TV,  botany,  materia  medico,  practice  of  medi- 
dBS  ttod  pAtbology,  midwifery,  forensic  medicine  and 
tooioologj,     Tbe  act  of  1815  was  further  amended 
W  37  and  88  Victoria,  cap.  xxxiv.  (IGth  July,  1874), 
wi^idi  gires  facilities  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
lor  ooH>peraling  with  other  medical  liceiuiing  bodies, 
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and  also  gives  the  society  the  right  of  eraung  tbe 
names  of  disreputable  penwns  frum  tbe  list  of  its 
licentiates.  I'he  act  also  settles  that  it  is  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  served  an  approntloeahlp 
tm£ir  an  apothecary  for  five  yean  before  a  candidate 
can  undergo  an  examination  for  a  certificate  to  prac- 
tii^e.  There  U  no  class  of  ]>r2u?titionerB  in  Sootland 
corresponding  exactly  to  tlie  English  apotbeoariea; 
nor  do  tbe  Irish  apothecaries  act  as  regular  medical 
practttioners. 

APOTHEOSIS  (deification),  a  solemnity  among 
the  ancients  by  which  a  man  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  gods.  The  custom  of  placing  mortals,  who 
bad  render^  their  countrymen  important  services, 
among  the  gods  was  very  ancient  among  the  Greeks, 
who  generally  followed  in  so  doing  the  advice  of  an 
oracla  On  their  coins  most  of  the  founders  of  dtiea 
and  coloniea  are  immortalised  as  gods;  and  in  sub- 
sequent times  living  princes  assumed  this  title.  The 
Eomans,  for  several  centuries,  deified  none  but  Rum* 
uluB,  and  first  imitated  the  Greeks  in  the  foKhiou  of 
frequent  apotheosis  after  the  time  of  Citaar.  From 
this  period  apotbeoiis  was  regulated  by  the  decrees 
of  tbe  senate^  and  accompanied  with  great  solemni- 
ties^ among  which  was  the  letting  loose  of  an  eagle 
as  the  body  was  being  consumed  on  tbe  funeral  pile. 
Tbe  ceremony  was  called  among  the  llomans  Con- 
jfcroiio,  and  tbe  deihed  i^wrson  dli'us.  There  are 
still  many  monuments  extaiit  exhibiting  tbo  Roman 
apfstheneia.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  deified,  Tbo  Bava<;e  Nero  deified  tbe  beautiful 
Poppffia,  hia  wife,  after  having  killed  her  by  a  kiok; 
and  Caracal  la,  having  murdured  his  brother  Geta 
with  his  own  bands  in  his  mother's  arm&,  granted 
him  divine  bonoun,  aoooaipanied  with  tbe  infamous 
remark^—*  Sit  divus,  dum  non  tit  vivus.'  Altars  were 
built  to  Augujttua  among  the  Gauls  even  in  his  life« 
time;  and  with  the  progress  of  servility,  temples 
were  built  at  Kome  to  the  reigning  tyrant  Caltgula 
was  not  satbBed  with  being  honourml  as  a  god,  bat 
would  assume  tbe  character  of  all  the  gods  in  turn. 
Constantinos  hod  the  double  advantage  of  being 
deified  by  tbe  religion  which  be  had  abandoned,  and 
canonized  by  that  which  he  supported  It  was  even 
not  unusual  for  Christian  emperors  to  have  altars, 
and  be  a^fored  by  their  pagan  subjects.  Critics  are 
not  wantiiig^  who  see  in  the  canonization  of  the 
Catholic  Church  nothing  but  a  cuntlnuance  of  this 
Bomon  fashion  of  deifying  men,  with  this  difference 
only — that  saints  were  never  canoiiized  during  their 
lifetime.  I'he  practice  of  deifying  the  empurom 
*  appears  to  have  arisen  from  tbe  opinion  which  wan 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  anoestona  became  deities;  and 
as  it  W'as  cnmmon  for  children  to  worship  the  manes 
of  their  fathers,  so  it  woa  natural  for  divine  honours 
to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor  who  was 
regarded  as  the  p;irent  of  his  country.' 

AFPA1.ACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  See  Alle- 
GHANT  Mountain  a. 

APPAJ.  ACll  ICOL A  tt  river  of  tbe  United  States, 
formed  by  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint  Rivera,  which 
unite  near  the  northern  border  of  llorida.  The  Ap- 
palachicrala,  after  a  course  of  a^iout  70  mile.'t,  fiows 
into  St.  George's  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and 
is  navigable  tbrougbout  for  vessels  of  cousiderable 
siie.  The  Chatahoochee,  the  western  aud  largest 
tributary  of  the  Appalachicola,  rises  in  the  Appala- 
chian or  AU^hany  Mountuns,  on  the  confines  of 
Georgia  and  Tenneuee,  and  h  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  400  mfles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

APPARENT,  among  mntbcmnticions  and  astro- 
nomers, dcDotea  thin;jfs  as  they  np[>ear  to  the  eye,  in 
distinction  fmm  what  they  rcilly  are.  Thus  they 
apeak  of  apiJerent  motion,  magnitude,  distance^  height, 
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&C.  So  inaportant  b  tliia  difference  between  peality 
will  appeiurance,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies*  that  we  find  all  early  &8tronomer«,  wbo  were 
i^morant  of  thin  fact,  mnning  continually  into  error; 
and  a  great  advanoemoBt  in  Bciencc  was  required 
before  mankind  were  able  to  estnblkli  ffysteniB  op- 
poeml  to  appearances.  Every  one  knows  that  a  body 
mjiy  appear  to  move  while  it  h,  in  fact,  at  reat,  and 
the  motion  III  in  the  spectatcir,  or  the  place  on  whicb 
be  stands,  as  la  the  case  with  the  sun  in  relation  in 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

The  phrase  ftetr  appamU  signifies  one  whoBe  right 
of  itiheritanoG  ia  indefiiaHible,  provided  he  survive 
his  ancestor;  aa  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  who  moat, 
by  the  course  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the 
father.  IhirM  prtmumptire^  are  those  wh*i,  if  the 
ancestor  should  dia  immediately,  would  in  the  present 
state  of  things  be  hi»  heit*. 

APFAlilTIOK,  &  spectral  illusion  involuntanly 
generated,  by  means  of  which  figurea  or  forms,  not 
present  to  l^e  actual  seuAe^  are  nevertheless  depic^ 
tured  with  a  vividness  and  intensity  sutficient  to 
create  a  temporary  belief  of  their  reality.  It  is  now 
generally  held  to  be  the  residt  of  the  reaction  of  an 
excited  inuiginatioii,  renovating  past  feeling  or  im- 
pressions, with  on  energy  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  exctteonent;  arranging  them  often  in  new  and 
fsntaBtlcal  group;  and  thus  surrounding  us  with  a 
pban taamagoria  of  the  bodiless  creation  of  the  braiii, 
mi  distinct  both  in  outline  and  liaeament^  tbat  while 
the  existing  cause  continues  to  operate,  the  illusion 
of  reality  predominates  over  the  mind  with  an  inten- 
sity generally  equal  to,  somf^times  greater  than,  that 
of  the  impressions  produced  by  actual  perceptions. 
But  fdthough  the  iltuaion  thus  generated  is  neces- 
sarily co-existent  with  the  state  of  exclt^jment  in 
whidh  it  has  its  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  ceas^  to 
bo  active  when  the  spectral  phenomena  vanish,  it 
does  Dot  therefore  follow  ,that  the  mind,  wben  it 
regains  its  ordinar}"  condition*  ^becomes  immediately 
sensible  of  the  hallui:iLiution  under  which  it  has  for 
a  time  been  labouring-,  t>r  cajmbk*  of  distinguishing 
between  the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  phantasms 
of  imagination*  On,  the  contriu-y,  observatioD  proves, 
what  theory  equally  sanctions,  that  the  conviction 
of  reality  generally  outlasts  the  impressions  whicb 
t originally  produced  it;  and  that,  so  far  from  any 
suspicion  of  illusion  being  entertained,  or  any  power 
of  discriminating  the  actual  from  the  imaginary 
being  evinced,  this  conviction  takes  entire  posses- 
sion  of  the  mind,  and  in  many  instances  maintains 
its  hold  with  a  firmness  which  all  the  force  of 
argument  and  reason  is  insuUicient  to  oveTcouie, 
Hence  the  tenacity,  and,  we  may  add,  the  universa- 
lity of  the  belief  in  apparitions;  and  hence  also  the 
prodi^aous  divei'sity  of  forms  under  ^^biuh  these  spec- 
tral illusions  aie  presented  in  the  popular  legends 
and  superstitions  of  different  ages  and  countries; — a 
diversity,  in  fact,  whicb  seems  commensurate  with 
the  incredible  variety  of  influences,  whether  morbific 
or  other,  by  which  the  imagination  may  be  excited, 
and  past  feelings  or  impressions  vividly  renovnted  in 
consequence  of  its  reaction  on  the  organn  of  sense. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  baa  remarked,  as  a  physical  fact, 
that '  when  the  eye  i^  not  exposed  to  tbe  impressions 
of  external  objects,  or  when  it  is  insensible  to  these 
objects,  in  consequence  of  being  engrossed  v^  ith  its 
own  operationi,  any  objc-ct  of  mental  contemplation, 
wbidh  has  either  been  called  up  by  the  memory  or 
created  by  the  imagination,  will  be  seen  as  distinctly 
fts  if  it  bad  been  formed  from  the  vision  of  a  real 
object.  In  examining  these  mental  iuapressions,*  he 
adds,  *  I  have  found  that  they  follow  the  motions  of 
the  eyeball  exactly  like  the  spectral  impressions  of 
lumiiioas  objects^  and  that  they  resemble  them  also 


in  their  apparent  immobility  when  tb«  ii3rebsJU  is  d» 
placed  by  an  external  force.     If  this  result  shi&  hr 
jfound  generally  true  by  others  it  will  follow  that  t3» 
objects  of  mental  contemplation  may  be  wen  m  dis- 
tinctly as  extemsl  objects,  and  will  wScnpy  the  sum 
lijcal  position  in  tbe  aus  of  vision  as  if  they  hid  bsei 
formed  by  the  agency  of  light.*     Thia  goes  to  tk« 
very  root  of  the  theiory  of  appantioos,  all  the  pbe 
men  a  of  which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nisi 
intensities  of  the   two  claaaes  of  impresaiimi^  lid 
upon  the  manner  uf  their  aecid^ital  oomliBSIf 
In  perfect  health  the  mind  not  otdy  poaeansao 
trol  over  its  powers,  but  the  impressions  of  eittr 
objects  alone  occupy  its  attention,  and  the  pUrrf 
imagination  is  consequently  checked,  except  m  dccfs 
when  its  operations  are  relatively  more  feehl«  am 
faint.     But  in  the  imhealthy  state  of  the  mtad,  m)sm 
its  attention  is  partly  withdrawn  from  the  eooktt^ 
plation  of  external  objects,  the  impresaicnis  of  iti  on 
creation,  or  rather  reproduction,  will  either  orerpowv 
or  combine  themselves  with  the  impressiotisci  ctiB* 
nal  objects,  and  thus  generate  illusions  which  a  Hi 
one  case  apfMsar  alone,  while  in  the  other  thfjMr 
seen  projected  among  tho&e  extcmid  objeds  to wfaiiA 
the  eyeball  Is  directed,  in  tbe  manner  explsiafd  1; 
Sir  D.  Brewster.     We  may  add  that  the  mmt  im 
Boning  which  applies  to  the  imprcarions  defined  ta 
the  sense  of   sight   is  er]uallj  applicable  to  t^M 
received  through  tbe  medium  of  any  other  sas^ 
as  the  ear,  for  instance,  an  organ  which  adniilai 
abimdantly  to  the  production  of  spectnd  iUisMi 
This  theory  explains  satisfactorily  a  large  oiajarilf 
of  the  stories  of  i^paritions;  still  therv  sre  warn 
which  it  seems  insullicient  to  acooant  for,  sml  tk 
subject  still  demands  further  investigatioii.    la  leoMl 
times,  though  the  belief  in  ghosts  of  the  oM  lil 
orthodox  class  may  be  said  to  have  almost  died  M 
a  new  and  kindred  faith  has  aj-isen,  that  cf  Sfi^ 
tualism.     See  Spijutualism,  Fairiis,  k^^ 

APPEAL,  in  legal  phraseology,  dgnifica  iW  fr 
moval  of  a  cause  from   an  inferior  tribunal  Ift  I 
superior,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  reviic,  aad  i 
it  seem  needful  reverse  or  amend,  the  dediioti  of  Ihi 
former.     Previous  to  1873  the  Hoiue  of  LoHtlA 
during  the  parliamentary  session  to  hear  ippesii  bflB 
the  superior  courts  of  equity  and  of  commoii  )is. 
from  the  corresponding  oonrts  in  Ireland,  aad  bm 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.    Bat  die  Jtidicitap 
Acts  of  1 873  and  1 875  have  almost  compleidy  ftctt- 
etrticted  the  appeal  system  in  the  Knglteh  oMfIa 
The  judgments  of  the  following  courts  may  mwbt 
appealed   from  to  the  new   Court  of   Appeal  ^'M 
SupREMi  Court  ap  Jchicatube),  and  there  caa  Wot 
further  appeal,  namely,  the  High  Court  of  diaacvix 
(as  a  court  of  chancery  and  as  a  court  in  banknK|ilif\ 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  th«  Court  of  Cott 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  the  Court  of  Exeb^^^  ♦^ 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Courts 
and  Divorce,  all  of  which  constitute  the  r 
Court  of  Justice:  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  L^wwit* 
Palatinate  of  Lancashire;  the  lord-chanopllnr  or  tiy 
person  having  jurisdiction  in  lunacy ;  and  tbe  Suansr? 
Court.     }'>um  the  decisiovis  of  the  Indian  aaiJ  li} 
colonial  courts,  and  the  courta  of  the  lale  cf  '*'  — "^ 
tbe  Channel  Islands,  of  the  archbii$hop's  oou  i 
under  tbe  Public  Worship  Regulation  A 
appeal  may  be  had  to  the  privy  csjnncil;  appeai«  ima 
the  judgment  of  courts  martial  must  be  made  U>tb» 
queen  in  person.     Appeals  made  from  the  dedMics 
of  justices  of  a  borough  or  county  may  be  msik  tp 
tlief]UaTterBe»8ionsof  either  n.^^v^-  *  ■    'v  in  Cft*«f«f 
summary  jurisdiction,  or  to  di  :rts  of  Iks 

high  court  upon  a  point  of  law ;  \  n-MHka^ 

in  eivil  cases,  or  fpc^m  county  am  i  n.ira«Di^ 

to  di\isional  courts  of  the  high  t  ^  traiii<|M^ 
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i  in  cnmiDftl  caie»  to  court  for  crown  cues 

kting  of  not  leas  tbati  five  judges  of 

%.     Iq  the  Court  of  QueenV  ^ncli, 

DOfi  PlejM^  and  Kxcbequer  Courts  that 

ts  «l  coujmon  law,  the  term  appeal  is 

^  llw  «orveiponding'  course  of  procedure  there 

iDtd  pgoceediDgg  in  error,     la  Scotland  the 

i  ^  Smwoh,  wbioh  is  the  highetit  tribunal  in 

,  T&wliem*  Ibe  dedaiona  of  the  county 

Hi  dedsiona  maj  be  appealed  to  the 

^ot  Lorda. 

had   formerly  also  anctber  meaning  in 

ifth  law,    being  the  name  g^ven  to  *a  vindic- 

action   at   the   luit  of    the    party  injured,   in 

Boit  Ui«  appellant^  instead  of  merely  seeking 

isatioii  aa  in  civ^il  ac-ticma,  demanded 

^ponlaliiDOOl  of  the  criminal*    Tbin  kind  of  appeal 

plao*  when  the  ruppoeed  criminal  had   been 

I  an  indictment,  but  not  if  be  bad  been 

[  and  pnniflbed  for  a  ]esa  crime  than  that  of 

i  he  wftff  Acciiaed,  for  instance,  of  maniUug^bter 

1  of  Aiirder.     If  h«  waa  pardoDed  this  did  not 

I  him  ifom  this  prirafce  aocoaalion,  and  if  found 

I  tbita  diarg«a  b«  waa  obliged  to  miflfer  the 

eitabliabed  by  taw,  and  tbe  king  could 

himu     Tbii  right  of  private  accusation 

si!  fc»r  a  year.     If,  therefore,  the  judge^  the 

ic,  or  the  relatives,  were  not  sAtisHed  with  the 

of  acquittal  passed  by  the  jury,  sucb  an 

wigfai  be  made,  and  the  person  acquitted 

1  is  pffiaon  till  tbe  end  of  the  year,  unless  bail 

i  far  hia  appearance  to  aniswer  to  the  appeal. 

In  cases  of  treason  or  capital  felony  was 

r  by  jury  or  by  wager  of  battle  (that  is  personal 

A}  at  tbe  choice  of  tbe  defendant.    The  jury  on 

peal  waa  usually  different  from  that  on  the  in- 

u%  and  esAmples  are  not  wanting  where  a  man 

BB  bfmight  b  guilty  by  the  secood  Jury  on  the 

ifpoaadaupoii  which  be  waa  acquitted  by  the  first, 

■ioD  on  whicb  the  process  of  appeal  wan 

I  In  ISl  8L     A  man  of  the  name  of  Abra- 

I  had  been  accused  of  murderin^^  a  young 

r  0/buy  Aahford).  and  bad  been  acquitted,  where- 

I  tha  brother  of  tho  deceased  now  pnnaecuted  him 

I  AM>^  of  murder.     Upon  thia  Thornton  sum- 

d  ma  aoeaaer  to  a  triad  by  combat  instead  of 

to  a  trial  by  jury.    The  validity  of  this 

Jd  not  be  qoastioned,  and  the  prosecution 

ittarily  abandoned     This  event  occasioned 

i  both  of  the  wager  of  battle  and  also  of 

t  of  appaod. 

"jLAiiTS,  a  religious   party.     See  JJm- 
ocarrrsi 

AFFKXZELL,  a  cantno  of  Switzerland,  wholly 
jJMlBBBd  within  the  territory  of  tbe  canton  of  St 
Qall;  and  tbongh  corering  an  area  of  only  162  square 
Mlla^  divided  into  two  independent  portiona,  Anner^ 
HhniiMWi  or  Outer-Khodea,  whicb  is  Prote8tank»  and 
1—T-Bboden  or  Inner- Rhodes,  which  is  Catholic. 
Si  la  aa  derated  district^  and  is  traTersed  by  branches 
af  1^  Alp;  Mount  Sentia  in  the  centre  is  about 
WKHk  fact  D^h.  It  baa  large  tracts  of  rich  pasture* 
ted  aBii  ejUeaaitre  forests  of  pine,  and  is  watered  by 
Ika  Siilvr  and  by  several  smaller  affluents  of  the 
ITMnr  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy.  Glaciers 
movpf  the  higher  ToUeys.  Flax,  hemp,  gndr),  fruit, 
te»  va  prodaeed,  hot  tbe  wealth  of  Inner- Kb o^ks, 
^MA  ia  tha  more  derated  division  of  the  canton, 
Hm  Ib  Ita  DttnMTOtia  herds  and  flocks — that  of  Outer- 
UmIm  in  ill  03tteniire  manufactures,  which  consist 
il  itthroidered  moslinS)  ganxes,  cambrics,  and  other 
odMsii  alolb;  also,  silk  goods  and  paper.  Most  of 
f  waairots  U9  proprieion  of  lan<l,  and  the  weav- 
',  oftd  ambtoidaring  li  carried  on  at  homo  by  the 
rilj,    Tbo  ooostniolioii  of  railways  has  now  made 


the  canton  more  accessible,  and  great  numbers  of 
fttrangera  Hock  hither  annually  to  take  advantajy^  of 
the  whoy-ci^re  cstaiiliiihmentB  of  Gais,  Weisalmd, 
tJontcn,  Heiden,  and  Heinrichabad.  The  inhabitants 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  even  those  who  are 
well  ae«|uainted  with  Swiaa*G©rmau  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  understanding.  The  largest  town  of  the 
canton  is  Appenzell  (German,  Ahftnullr,  abbot's  cell), 
the  capital  of  Inner-llbodea,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  with  about  3.^00  inhabi- 
tants. Imogen  is  the  capital  of  Outer* Rhodes.  Schools 
are  numerous,  aod  education  widely  diffused.  Tbe 
division  l»otween  the  Protestant  and  Catbolio  por- 
tions of  the  canton  has  existed  since  15U7,  They 
have  only  one  vote  between  them,  and  send  deputies 
to  the  federal  assembly  in  turn.  Top,  (1h.n<J>,  Outer 
Kbodea,  61,060;  Inner-Rhoflea,  12,882.  The  form*?r 
is  one  of  moat  densely  peopled  parts  of  Kurope,  its 
poptdation  being  equal  to  i\v*x<ti  than  500  per  square 
mile. 

APPIANT,  Ahdrea,  a  pointer,  bom  at  Milan, 
May  23,  1754,  of  an  old  and  noblo  but  poor  family. 
He  was  obliged  to  work  with  scene-pain  tens  for  bis 
support  and  to  go  with  his  masters  from  town  to  town. 
In  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence  he  had  an  oppor- 
timitj  to  see  and  study  the  master- works  of  his  art 
and  to  form  his  style.  He  visited  Korao  three  times 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  liaphaeVs  style  of 
fresco-painting,  and  aoon  excelled  in  thia  art  every 
living  [nainter  in  Italy.  He  displayed  hiH  aldll  par- 
ticidarly  in  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  di  S.  Celso  at 
;Milan,  and  in  the  paintings  representing  the  legend 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  he  prepared  for  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  villa  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
at  Monsta  (1795).  Napoleon  appointed  him  royal 
court -painter,  gave  him  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Iltunour  and  that  i^t  the  Iron  Crown,  and  made 
bim  member  of  the  Italian  Institute  of  Sciences  and 
Arts.  Apptani  painted. afterwarda  almost  tbe  whole 
of  the  imperial  family.  His  best  works  are  tbe 
freftco- pointings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  royal  psJaoe  at 
Milan,  all^ories  relating  to  Napoleon's  Ufe,  and  his 
AiH)llo  with  the  Muaea^  in  the  Villa  Bonaparte. 
Almost  all  the  polacea  of  Blilan  have  fresco- paintings 
by  bim.  Napoleon  s  fal]  aifected  Appiani's  fortune 
severely.  Ue  died  in  1817  in  straitened  drcum* 
fltauoea. 

APPIAN  OF  ALEXAN^DRIA,  governor  and 
Tiianager  of  tbe  imperial  revenues  nnder  Hadrian, 
'^Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Piua,  in  Rome.  Ho  wrote  a 
Rom;B^  history,  from  tbe  earliest  times  to  iboee  of 
Augustus,  in  twenty*four  bfwks,  of  which  only  eleven 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  work  is  written  in 
Greek,  and  is  clear  and  simple  in  style;  but  it  is  little 
else  than  a  compilation,  cluvracteriied  by  many 
inaccuracies  and  absurd  blunders,  llie  best  modem 
edition  ia  that  of  Scbwelgh&nser  (I^oipjdg  jmd  Stna- 
hurg,  1785,  three  vohi.). 

APPIAN  WAY,  leading  from  Rome  to  Capna 
by  way  of  Bovilln;,  Aricia,  Terracina,  Pormias,  Min- 
tumie,  Sinnesaa,  Ac. ;  the  oldest  and  moat  renowned 
Roman  road,  and  justly  called  by  Statins  JUgitta 
Viitrum^  tbe  Queen  of  Roads.  It  waa  made  by 
Appitts  Claudius  Crasaus  Cecos  when  be  waa  oensor, 
313  years  blO.^  and  afterwards  oztemded  to  Bnmdia- 
sium  by  way  of  Beneventnin.  It  oonaisted  of  haid^ 
hexagonal  stonca,  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  rest> 
ing  on  an  admirable  substructure  of  oonsfded'ahld 
depth,  and  there  may  still  be  seen,  particularly  at 
Terracina,  important  remains  which  prove  its  axoel^ 
lent  workmanship. 

APPIU3  CLAUBrOS  CKASSUS,  a  Roman 
patrician,  a  member  ot  the  family  of  tbo  ClandiL 
In  451  ma^  whan  tho  daoemvita  wan  afipolnted  to 
compose  a  complete  legal  oode  for  Borne  (aflerwaidtt 
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knoT^-n  as  the  Laws  of  tbfi  Twelve  Tabid),  and  to 
wield  the  Bupreme  power  in  tbe  state  for  a  year, 
AppitiB  ClaydioB  waa  choeea  one  of  the  ten^  and 
wbea  the  office  waa  condoned  for  another  year  he 
waa  re-elected.  He  and  his  new  coUea^^ied  plotted  to 
retain  their  power  permanently,  and  at  tbe  expiry  of 
their  year  of  office  refueed  either  to  give  np  their 
authority  or  appoint  successors.  They  had  ruled  in 
a  very  tyranmoil  manner,  the  people  were  inceosed 
against  them,  and  the  following  droiunstanoes  led 
to  their  overthrow.  Appius  daudius  had  conceived 
an  evil  passion  for  a  damsel  named  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Lucius  Yirgiuius,  a  rejected  plebeian, 
then  absent  with  the  amiy  in  the  war  with  the  ^qui 
and  Sabinea,  As  a  husband  and  a  patrician  Appius 
Claudius  could  not  naarry  Virginia,  who  was  betrothed 
to  Lucius  Icilius,  a  fanner  tribune  of  the  people,  but 
he  determined  nevertheless  to  gratify  his  Inst.  At 
his  inatigaUon  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  his  clients, 
claimed  Virginia  as  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  own 
female  slaves  and  otTered  to  prove  this  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  ber  reputed  father,  while  Appius 
Claudius  decided  that  in  the  meantime  she  should 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  claimant  This  decision 
being  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  IciliuB  and  her 
uncle  Nnmitotiua  having  eicpoaed  the  decemTir'a 
criminal  designs  the  aspect  of  the  people  became  so 
threatening  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  maiden 
in  the  hands  of  her  family,  declaring,  however,  that 
he  would  finally  settle  the  case  next  day.  Virginias, 
hastily  ftummcmed  from  the  army,  appeared  with  his 
daughter  next  day  in  the  forum  In  mouitiing  robes, 
and  appealed  to  the  people-  but  Appius  Claudius, 
who  was  attended  by  a  strong  guard,  again  adjudged 
her  to  M,  Claudius.  Unable  to  resone  his  daughter, 
the  unhappy  father  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher^s 
stall  and  plunged  it  into  her  bosom,  saying,  *  There 
is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free.'  VirgLnius 
escaped  to  the  oamp  and  with  the  army  returned  to 
Home,  demanding  revenge.  The  decemvirs  wero 
deposed  by  the  indignant  people,  and  the  govern- 
ment by  tribunes  and  coi^uls  restored,  B»c.  448. 
Appius  Claudius  died  in  prison  or  was  strangled, 
while  M.  Claudius  wsa  banished. 

APPLE  {Pyrtia  Maliu),  the  fmit  of  a  tree  belongs 
ing  to  the  order  Pomacaen,  which  is  often  regarded  as 
a  suborder  of  Roiaooe.  The  apple  is  essentially  a 
fruit  of  the  colder  and  more  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  over  which  it  is  almoEft  universally  spread  and 
cultivated.  We  find  that  it  and  the  commoner  fruit- 
trees  growin  tbe  open  air  where^^eroaks  thrive;  aoonrd^ 
ingly  it  is  cultivated  up  to  the  60th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
Even  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  good  apples 
grow.  The  tree  attains  a  moderate  height,  with 
spreading  branches;  the  leaf  is  ovate;  and  the  fioweni, 
terminating  in  umbels,  are  produced  from  the  wood 
of  the  former  year,  but  more  generally  from  very 
Aort  shoots  or  spurs  from  wixwi  of  two  yean*  growth. 
The  fruit  is  roundish,  umbilical  at  the  base,  and  of 
an  add  flavour.  The  original  of  the  cultivated  apple 
is  the  wild^crab,  which  is  armed  with  spines  or  thorns, 
has  aerrate  leaves,  and  a  small  extremely  acrid  fruit, 
and  is  to  be  found  as  an  indigenous  tree  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  From  the  crab  all  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  appJe,  which  are  cultivated 
so  extensively  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  North 
America^  have  been  derived.  The  apple-tree  ia  sup- 
posed by  some  to  attain  a  great  age.  Haller  men- 
tions some  trees  in  Herefordshire  that  attained  1000 
yean  and  were  highly  proliSc;  but  Knight  couBiders 
200  yean  aa  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  healthy  tree, 
grafted  on  a  crab  stotk  and  planted  in  a  strong 
tenacious  soil.  Tbe  apple  was  probably  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  Bomans,  among  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  fruit    To  the  facility  of  multiplying  varie- 


ties by  grafting  is  to  be  aacnbed  fch^  aiBi 

sion  of  the  sorts  of  apples.     The  varietks  ai  { 
known  are  considerably  more  than  a  th< 
they  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late  yeank 
of  the  better  sorts  of  English  applea  won  J  " 
introduced  at  6rst  from  the  Contmeok     A  t 
able  number  of  the  namies  are  Frsadh,  dthcr  [ 
or  corrupted,  mich  as  nonpar^  m^nonM,  nma4  I 
teindtt.     The  celebrated  pddtn  pippin  (pipiiiai  r 
m  called  from  the  trees  being  (irigiiui]]j  r^aed  bi 
the  pips  or  seeds),  however,  is  oooaidefed  Is  ba^ 
native  growth.     (See  Prppnf.)    A  Taik^  of  i 
apple,  like  that  of  most  other  plants^  Is  oooodnvi 
some  to  have  only  a  limited  duration;  and  to  this  ll 
attribute  the  extinction  or  deg«tieracj  of  many  i 
that  are  mentioned  in  old  listsi    Apples  for  llwl 
are  characterized  by  a  firm  juicy  palp,  a  swecCitfa 
flavour,  regular  form,  and  beautiful  oolonii^g;  1 
for  cooking  by  the  property  of  forming  by  us  iH  f 
heat  into  a  pulpy  mass  of  erjual  ooosistenoy,  ss  all 
by  their  large  size  and  keeping  properties;  applsi  fcr 
cider  must  have  a  considerable  degree  of  astrin^amy, 
with  or  without  firmness  of  pulp  or  richness  ol  jinsa 
The  propagation  of  apple-trees  is  acoompHshed  l| 
»6ed%  cuttings,  suckeis,  layers,  budding,  cr  gnf"""* 
lbs  last  being  almost  the  universal  pmctioei 
stocks  on  which  the  grafts  are  by  prefereoee  isi 
are  those  raised  from  the  seeds  of  crabs  or  the  I 
tree,  as  being  more  hardy  «ad  durable  than  1      ^ 
produced  from  apple  seedlings.     The  Paradim^^ 
la  an  excellent  dwarf  stock.     Apple-trees  are  ffssi 
as  standards,  dwarfs,  espalien,  wall-trees^  orhaQeM 
The  apple-tree  thrives  best  in  a  rich  deepksiml 
marshy  clay,  but  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  ^ 
vided  it  is  not  too  wet  or  too  dry.     It  sncsssdi 
in  situations  which  are  neither  high  i 
ably  low.    Apple-trees  are  very  liable  to  injuisi  \ 
insects.      The  greatest  enemy  is  tbe  appliB^hogS 
woolly  aphis  {Aphu  lani^em),  whii^  first  sfipeiSMb 
a  London  nursery  in  17S7  and  has  now  ^ircad  mm 
the  whole  kingdom.     It  is  a  minute  inse^  oota^ 
with  long  cotton -like  down,  and  lives  in  tbe  dusto 
of  the  bark,  where  it  multiplies  rapidly.     In  <ss^ 
spring  the  blossom  is  attacked  by  the  catefpiDsrii 
two  or  three  small  moths,  causing  what  is  ca&sd  lit 
blffffU;  and  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  o«fcr 
caterpiEars  attack  and  feed  on  them.     The  wood  d 
the  apple-tree  or  the  common  crmh  is  hard,  dos^ 
grainetl,  and  often  richly  coloured.     It  works  «dfi 
and  is  suitable  for  turiiing  and  cabinet  work.    The 
fermented  juice  (lerjuicf)  of  the  crab  is  empIoysdiB 
cookery  and  medicine,  and  also  for  purifying  vai. 
Apples  furnish  an  extensive  oommefroe,  bdng  isffd|T 
imparted  into  this  country  from  tho  Omtinsat  iM 
tbe  United  States. 

APPLEBY,  a  market-town  of  Rngfaiwt,  esfM 
nf  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  0(&  the  slops  si  i 
hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eden,  28  mOes  &&& 
Carlisle.  It  is  compactly  built,  and  ooosists  el  <■> 
principal  street  and  several  emjdler,  the  fbnacr  ^^ 
minat^d  at  the  upper  end  by  the  cas^si,  at  the  IffVif 
by  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  On  Ifao  oppodls 
side  of  the  river  is  a  suburb  called  Eongvto,  mmJm^ 
with  the  town  by  an  ancient  stone  bridgv.  OAsr 
buildings  are  ths  market  house,  the  town-haI]«  the  jiil 
the  grammai^ediool,  and  an  hospital  or  sJmshoinsfa 
thirteen  poor  widows.  The  town  has  little  trade  ^ 
no  manufactnre  worth  mentioning.     Pop.  1969. 

APPOGGIATO  denotes  in  music,  and  pwticaM; 
in  song,  a  blended  and  not  abrupt  uttenofls  of  mt 
tones,  so  that  they  insensibly  glide  and  ttsh  nto 
each  other  without  any  perceptible  break.  It  is  frosi 
app^grjiartj  to  lean  on.     Hence,  also, 

APPOGGIATUKA  a  smaU  sdditkoil  not*  ft 
embellishment  preceding  the  note  to  wlddi  il  ^ 
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,  and  taking  wwtkj  from  the  principal  note  a  ! 
d  its  tlnie.     It  ]■  eiprwaed  tbiu:    V^ 


& 


Vf  a  tenn  in  EngHsb  lav  rigiufy- 

t  of  flome  power,  reierved  In  a  convey- 

ail|  of  bonieniDg,  feUing,  or  otherwiM 

J  €f  Cbc  lands  or  property  conveyed.    Sucb  a 

r|w«rer  b  termed  a  fjower  of  appointment.    It 

Mi  wtUi  the  expreniom  reterced  pover  and 

i  (•  inf  rfcn  in  Soot»  law. 

Sll«  a  penoD  employed  to  Talue  pro- 
dftlj  lioenaed  to  do  ao.  By  13  and  14 
,  ca|v  xcviL,  every  person,  except  a  licensed 
r.  who  for  hire  ezercisea  the  occmpation  of 
'mt  to  value  property,  repairs,  and  labour, 
t  <«iit  a  Ucenie  annu^y,  for  which  he  pays 
laimv  ocnittiDg  to  write  and  let  down  in 
I  i/wmj  valuaUaia  made  by  them,  with  the  MX 
18%  on  pi^«r  duly  stamped,  and  to  deliver  the 
to  thnr  emplojcn  within  fourteen  daySf  are 
I  16  forfeit  £50.  The  duties  chargeable  on 
ne  as  follows :  where  the  valuation 
£S — 3cL;  where  it  exceeds  £5  and 
d  £10-^flf,;  over  £10  and  nnder 
-U;  ov«r  £20  and  under  £30— 1#,  6d;  over 
«od  luukr  £40— 2t.;  over  £40  and  under 
-Si.  €tL;  over  £50  and  under  £100— 5^.;  over 
£200— 1  Of.;  over  £200  and  under 
-15jl;  over  £500—20*,  No  person  must  re- 
r  pay  for  an  appnusememt  that  is  not  on  duly 
r  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 
~IC£,  a  young  person  of  eithersex  boUDd 
If  MmIWi  to  aerre  some  particular  individual  or 
MBfuajr  of  indiTiduatfl  for  a  spedfied  time^  in  order 
••  bf  iMiiiwIed  io  tome  art|  sdenoe^  or  trade.  In 
%^/fmad  an  iofsntk  or  person  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
«M  fssn^  CBimot  btna  himself  apprentice,  so  as  to 
fi«s  his  firtirr  grounds  for  an  action  against  him  if 
W  kav«  kii  tferrioft  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  breach 
if  liw  Jadaiitttfc ;  and  aooordingly  the  usual  way  ii 
§mm  nlwtkm  or  frioiid  to  beeome  aooutraoting  party 
to  the  iwimitinr^  and  engagis  for  the  faithful  per- 
I  of  the  agreement  An  infant  cannot  be 
his  friends  without  his  own 
Bt  In  Scotland  a  boy  under  foorteen 
m  a  gid  nadar  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  become  a 
frt/  ia  an  i&dentare  without  the  eonouirence  of  a 
fit  Hi  «r  gttacdian,  who  is  surety  for  the  fulfilment 
«l  Iha  slipnhitiops  of  the  indenture;  above  that  age 
llkcj  mmj  «ntir  inta  an  indeoture  of  themselves,  and 
thari^iy  baooma  personally  bound.  An  indenture 
is  toagMBaMe  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  it, 
aad  also  bj  tfaa  death,  bankruptcy,  or  retirement 
tenbvrineMof  the  master;  but  an  executor  is  bound 
>  maj  Bgreemsnt  for  the  Tnaintwianfn  of 
10  far  as  he  has  assets^  and  he  may 
•ntice  to  another  master  to  serve  out 
BMBdor  of  his  apprenticeship,  A  msster  may 
mnd  chastise  his  apprentice  for  neglect  or 
miibehavioiuv  provided  it  be  done  with  moderatiou; 
hut  Us  aiilresB  is  not  allowed  to  do  so.  A  master 
m  WB^i^trmm  n^tecting  to  provide  an  apprentice  with 
tha  Wfc&mmry  food»  clotldog^  and  lodgings,  or  unlaw- 
faUr  asaaulting  an  apprsmw  to  the  injury  of  his 
WMth,  is  guilty  of  a  mtsdRmaanoor,  and  is  liable  to 
{■pinBMiii  for  not  more  than  three  years.  In 
£^gte^  moept  in  London,  a  master  caimot  discharge 
UtappMlias;  bat  if  he  hss  any  complaint  sgaintt 
Um^  tfr  lk#  appiaitioft  against  his  maatar,  the  oom- 
y'^^ff  ■»*  maka  application  to  the  sessionsL  By 
i(ba  «at9efia  of  London  a  freeman  may  dismiss  his 
lor  gaming^  and  by  the  law  of  SooHand 


a  master  may  dismisB  hk  ii]?prentlce  if  the  latter 
prove  'incorrigible,'  Pan^h  apprentices  are  bound 
out  by  the  guurdiAna  of  the  poor  to  suitftble  persons, 
and  in  this  cose  the  consent  of  the  apprentice  is  not 
necessary.  The  persona  selected  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  take  these  apprentices.  An  approntico  i» 
not  allowed  to  enlist  or  enter  the  royal  navy,  and  if 
he  does  he  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  obtaining  money 
on  fake  pretences,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
tiq^ship  is  required  to  surrender  himself  to  a  recmlt- 
xn^  officer,  failing  to  do  which  he  is  liable  to  be  seized 
na  a  deserter. 

APPROACHES,  ziijasag  trenches  made  to  connect 
the  p&ralMs  in  betdeging  a  fortress.    See  Fobtutica.- 

TION,  SutOA 

APPROBATE  AND  REPROBATK  In  the  Uw 
of  Scotland  it  is  said  that  a  person  cannot  approbate 
and  reprobate  the  same  deed ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot 
take  some  benefit  under  a  conveyance  or  settlement 
and  at  the  iame  time  refuse  to  comply  with  or  reject 
the  deed  where  it  enjoins  something  contrary  to  hm 
interest.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true, 
that  when  a  deed  is  rejected  or  set  aside  as  invalid 
the  party  who  rejects  or  reprobates  it  can  daim  no 
interast  under  any  clause  or  provision  in  his  favour 
thraein  contained.  Thus  whore  an  heir  has  set  aside, 
on  the  plea  of  execution  on  deaUi-bedf  a  conveyance  of 
heritage  by  his  ancestor  to  his  prejudice,  he  can  have 
Qo  right  to  any  legacy  or  other  bequest  of  movables 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  deed  There  is  one  exception 
to  this  rule,  established  by  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Ixirds  in  a  case  appealed  to  that  court.  Where  a 
death -bed  deed  (see  V\ritt)  baa  been  mode  expre^ly 
revoking  a  previous  deed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir- 
at-law,  but  making  a  new  disposition  to  his  prejudice, 
the  heir  may  insist  on  the  validity  of  the  death  bed 
deed  so  far  as  it  revokes  the  former  one,  but  may 
reject  the  deed  bo  far  as  it  wodd  opcrata  to  prevent 
him  ft-om  inheriting  as  heir.  Where,  however,  the 
revocation  of  the  former  deed  is  only  implied,  and 
not  mode  in  an  express  clause  of  the  death -bed  deed, 
the  heir  ia  nut  allowed  to  render  void,  or,  in  Scotch 
legal  phraseology,  rednoe  the  latter  deed,  on  the 
ground  that  if  thai  deed  were  out  of  the  way  the 
former  would  still  subdsL  In  the  law  of  Eogland 
a  similar  doctrine  to  that  of  approbate  and  reprobate 
holds,  under  the  name  of  eltiiion^  only  there  is  no 
such  exception  as  that  just  mentioned  ia  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  in  Scotland.  But  there  is  anothtr 
peculiarity  in  the  English  law  worthy  of  notice. 
Where  a  deed  is  designed  to  convey  real  property,  but 
is  from  some  cause  inoperative  to  do  ao^  the  heir-at- 
law  IB  not  put  to  bis  election  between  his  rights  as 
heir  and  liJis  daims  under  the  deed,  unless  there  is 
an  express  condition  attached  to  the  bequest  in  his 
favour  that  he  shall  convey  the  real  property  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  testator.  An  heir  may  thui^ 
except  whero  then  is  mdi  a  oonditifla.  both  mliaiH 
the  nal  property  as  heir  and  benafit  oy  tba  provt* 
dons  of  the  will  in  his  favour. 

APPROPRIATION.     See  iKPROPniATioira. 

APPBOYEK,  a  term  applied  in  English  hiw  to 
any  aooomplioe  in  a  crime  who  is  allowed  by  the 
judges  of  jail-delivery  to  become  queen's  evidence, 
that  1^  to  be  examined  in  evidence  against  his  accom* 
piioea,  it  being  understood  that  the  approver  will 
bimseif  be  p^one<i  upon  making  a  fuU  and  opas 
confession.  If  an  approver,  after  having  oonfeased, 
and  being  admitted  to  give  evidence  fails  to  disdoM 
all  particidars^  or  denies  what  ha  pravioosly  odii* 
feaed,  he  forfsits  all  daim  to  protection,  and  may  be 
tried  sad  ocmvieted  on  his  own  ocmliMBioiL  ThM 
evidanoe  of  an  approver  is  always  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  as  a  rule  the  jury  ara  advised  by 
the  judge  to  disregard  sudi  evicLsnea,  unless  it  ia  ooa* 
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6rmed  in  s^me  matetiAl  point  by  eviilenoe  of  a  mnre 
satisfactory  character.  Id  Scotland,  where  tfrntu 
rrtminU  eorrespoadft  to  appro ver^  the  cvidoueo  of  the 
conf easing  accumpUco  cauziut  in  any  csLne  be  used 
against  bim,  tbt»o}(h  he  may  be  ctjmnntted  for  coti- 
tempt  or  indicted  fijr  perjury  if*  after  being  put  into 
the  wituees-box,  ho  rufuse  to  make  confeflsion  or  deny 
his  ffinuer  statement. 

APPROXIMATION,  a  term  naed  in  mathematics 
to  mgnUy  a  continual  approach  to  atjuantity  required, 
when  no  process  is  known  for  arrivlag  at  it  exactly. 
Although,  by  such  an  appruximatioo,  the  exact  value 
of  n  quantity  cannot  bo  dlsoovtired,  yet,  in  practice, 
it  may  be  found  sufficiently  correct;  thus  the  diago- 
nal of  a  square,  whose  sides  are  represented  by  unity, 
is  V2»  the  exact  value  of  which  quantity  cannat  be 
obtained;  but  its  approximate  value  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  nicest  calculations,  Thia  process  ia  the 
Imsk  of  many  calculations  in  pure  and  applied  mAthe- 
matica^  and  is  of  frequent  use  and  great  importance 
in  all  practical  operations. 

APRICOT  iJ'iunus  Armcntaca)  is  a  fruit  of  the 
plum  tribe,  which  was  introduced  int*j  Europe  from 
Asia  more  than  three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  into 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  specific  name  is  due  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  native 
of  Armenia.  But  this  opinion  has  been  controverted 
by  M.  Kegnicr*  a  French  naturalist,  who  asserts  that 
it  haa  not  been  found  wild  either  in  that  district  or 
in  any  of  the  neiijhboimng  provinee«,  and  states  bis 
belief  that  it  k  a  native  of  Africa.  It  flouriiibes  in 
such  abunrlancG  on  the  African  oases  thnt  the  fruit 
is  dried  and  carried  to  Egypt  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce.  The  apricot  is  a  low  tree,  ttf  rather  crooked 
growtbi  with  subcordate  leaves  and  Reg^ile  flowers*. 
The  fruit  is  rountl,  about  the  alxe  of  the  peach,  and 
resembling;  it  in  deUcaey  of  flavour.  Some  consider 
the  Rpricot  the  most  delicate  of  ftU  our  hardy  f  ruit«. 
It  is  uaed  for  tarls,  both  green  and  ripe;  it  is  also 
preserved  with  sugar  in  both  theee  states,  and  is 
anmetlmea  dried  as  a  aweetmeat  Care  should  be 
token  to  gather  it  before  it  becomes  soft  and  mealy. 
The  kernels  of  apricots  have  a  pleasantly  bitter  fla- 
vour, and  answer  much  better  for  severul  purposes 
in  conftKitinn ery  than  bitter  almonds,  which  are  com* 
monlr  fmmh  They  likewise  contain  a  sweet  oil, 
which,  like  thnt  of  alinondsy  was  formerly  used  in 
emulsiona.  The  gnni  that  iasues  from  the  apricot- 
tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cherry.  The  wood  is 
ooanely  grained  and  soft,  and  is  oonaequently  seldom 
used  in  carpentry.  Apncot-traea  are  chiefly  raised 
against  walls,  and  are  propagated  by  budcOng^  and 
occasionally  by  grafting.  There  are  u|»w&rdBof  forty 
varieties  of  apricot, 

APRfES  (EgyptJsji,  Wah-pra-hut^  *  the  sun  enlarges 
his  heart/  the  Phar€toh*hophra  of  Scrijiture),  the 
eighth  king  of  the  twentj- sixth  or  Saite  Egyptian 
dynasty.  He  succeeded  his  father  Psamuthius  in  £90 
or  588  B.C.  His  reign  was  at  first  highly  prosperous; 
ho  appears  to  have  defeated  the  allied  fleets  of  Cypni» 
and  Phcenicia.  The  Jews  under  Zcdekiab  revoltetl 
ag:ainBt  their  Babylonian  oppressors  and  allied  them- 
selves  with  Apriea,  who  drove  the  Babylonians  back, 
but  waA  unable  to  raiae  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  taken  by  Nebochadn  ezzar.  Som  e  ti  me  later  Apries 
fofmed  an  alliance  with  the  LyVjians,  and  attacked 
the  Greek  settlement  of  Gyrene.  He  was,  however, 
defeated,  and  bis  anny^  believing  that  they  had  been 
sacrificed  to  their  master's  amhitioti,  mutinied  on  its 
return  to  Egypt.  He  sent  Amasis,  one  of  his  beat 
captatDB,  to  the  disaffected  army.  The  iirniy  saluted 
Amasis  as  king,  and  he  consented  to  put  liimself  at 
its  head.  The  revolt  soon  spread,  jmd  Apries,  at  the 
Iiead  of  his  Greek  mercenaries,  marched  against  Ama* 
sis,  but  was  defeated  at  Momemphis,  t^ken  prisoner, 


and  in  the  end  wiui  ntnuigled  Uk  appease  the  eiii 
of  the  nation,  and  buried  at  Sais,  his  ea|ittal, 
571  or  otiy  B.C. 

APlllL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  iiunilfa%  demid' 
possibly  from  tlie  Latin  apcrii-e^  to  Ofpen,  beeassr 
the  buds  open  at  this  time.  It  was  called  hj  tb 
Atigio-Saxons  EasUr  month.  Tbe  strange  custaQ 
of  observing  April  fooW  dnif  prevails  throoflxnit 
Europe,  It  can  be  trac<^  farther  back  ia  Francs  tlm 
either  in  England  or  in  Germauy.  One  of  tfaeetds- 
nations  of  the  custom  is  ba  follows : — In  ths  islddlt 
ages  scenes  frt»m  biblical  history  were  often  rsprescalDJ 
by  way  of  diversion  without  any  feeling  U  ia^ 
pri  ety .  Th  e  scene  in  the  life  of  J  esn^  wbott  he  ils«il 
from  Filate  to  Herod,  and  back  again  from  Hend  Is 
Pilate,  was  represented  in  April,  and  ma-y  hat*  gi?si 
occasion  to  the  custom  of  sending  on  fmitleBs  «niOid# 
and  other  tricks  practbed  at  this  season.  Thepftsisc 
of  *  sending  a  man  from  PUate  to  Hsirod'  is  oodbsb 
in  Germany  to  signify  sending  about  nnneoesuSr. 
The  reason  of  choosing  thd  fir^t  of  April  for  th«  exid- 
bition  of  this  scene  was  that  the  feast  of  Esfter  fn- 
quently  falls  in  this  month,  and  tbe  events  coviiMiid 
with  this  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus  wonld  natvifl; 
afford  subjects  for  the  spectades  of  the  seatoiL  TV 
tricks  of  the  first  of  April  may,  bowevo^  Is  tk 
remains  of  some  Roman  custom  derived  fxom  the  Sh^ 
and  spread  over  Europe,  like  so  numy  otbgr  mislisi^ 
by  these  conquerors.  Similar  tricks  are  priitiwil  Irf 
the  Hindus  at  the  Huli  festival,  terminatiog  on  tis 
31  St  of  Marcli,  In  France  the  nnlacky  petty  «!» 
may  be  fooled  is  called  vn  pouton  d^AvrU^  that  ii, 
April  fifth.'  In  Scotland  be  is  called  a  go^  vhieii 
Scotch  for  a  cuckoo  and  a  fooL 

A  PKIOBI,  the  opposite  of  ajjoitmbri  Tejwl^ 
or  prove  anything;  a  pt^iori  means  to  do  it  oa  fvosndi 
or  reasons  preceding  actual  experience,  or  tndsfSfr- 
deut  of  it  Mathematical  proofs,  for  «xampi%sR 
a  pnorL  On  the  contrary,  judgments  «r  pnob 
a  p&nt^ri^ri  are  founded  on  knowledge  befoi  i** 
quired,  Hke  the  conclusions  of  natural  history  nd 
all  experimental  science.  In  ordinary  speech  a  Hisf 
is  said  to  bo  proved  a  priori  when  it  is  dedactiTelT 
derived  from  a  more  general  principle,  ev^i  thcNiiik 
that  principle  may  itself  be  derived  from  experitsxsi 
This,  however,  is  not  the  sense  which  the  pbnae 
bears  in  philos<>phy,  and  especially  in  the  KaolisB 
pbilosophy,  in  which  it  has  an  important  pstt  to 
play.  By  a  priori  knowledge  Kant  means  not  low 
ledge  independent  of  this  or  that  experience,  M 
independent  of  all  experience,  inch  a&,  to  uae  one  of 
his  own  illnfitrations,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  tksft 
space  baa  three,  and  no  more  than  thre«^  dusemausa 
l*he  marks  of  a  priori  knowledge,  according  to  thsl 
philosopher,  are,  first,  that  it  is  necessarily  tru«v  sbI 
second,  that  it  is  absolutely  universal,  in  the  loei^ 
sense — that  is,  true  of  the  whole  subject;  as  in  1^ 
example  just  given,  it  is  the  case  that  space  not  oslt 
has,  but  must  have^  three  dimensionSk  sod  can  him 
no  more;  and  this  is  true  of  all  space^  and  not  taettij 
of  some  spaces.     See  Ka^vt. 

APRON,  in  shipbuilding,  a  piece  of  cnrvsd  bE* 
ber  fixed  beliind  tbe  lower  part  of  the  ttem,  immt- 
diately  above  the  foremost  end  of  tht  kc«I  It 
receives  the  fastenings  of  the  pl^iiVJng  c£  tbe  bev. 

APSE,  a  semicircular  termination  to  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  a  building,  most  commonly  appetf^ 
ing  as  the  eastern  termination  of  tbe  nave  of  a  GcUii^ 
church.  This  structural  part  is  of  Roman  imf% 
corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  in  wbi<^  sat  1^ 
presiding  magistrate  and  bis  asseason  in  the  bsdiBi 
or  public  ball  In  front  of  tbe  aps«  stood  an  sltei; 
on  which  an  oblation  was  poured  at  the  beginiitff 
and  end  of  all  important  buainessw  When  tks  Cb0»- 
tians  received  the  protection  of  tha  state  in  thsil— 
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iiiltlin^  w«re  made  u§e  of  by 
a  fur  tlieff  awemblicft,  the  biibops  occupying  the 
I  arigiiudly  appropriated  to  the  preaidisg  mAgiA- 
k1  Uie  inferior  clergy  filling  the  aeata  of  the 
^  the  alt&r  still  keeping  its  ptaco.  In  the 
I  ol  Franoe,  Germanyf  and  Italy  the  apsidal 
I  ii  froquently  met  with;  in  Kn^dand  it  vt 
oommoii,  bat  examples  are  found  in 
'  Abbey,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Canter 
after,  Korwieh,  and  Peterboroagh,  and 
parish  cbnrchei;  examples  tnav  also  be  seen 
Ii  SeotUnd  in  the  chnrc^es  of  Kirklititim  nnd  Dal- 
mmtijk  linHtiigowahire aod of  LcucharB in  Fifeahire, 
AJ^IDES^  fewi^  points  in  the  orbit  of  one  of  the 
llMTialj  bodiait  one  at  the  longest  the  other  at  thu 
iborteil  dlttftoce  from  the  body  round  which  the  orbit 
ii  deaerfbed.  Tha  orbitA  of  the  planetd  and  cf^mets 
•re  «llif«ea,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  \&  the  siin. 
Is  the  Bame  way  the  satellites  move  round  their 
eta.  Tb«  Dearest  point  of  the  «Ui{)«e  from  that 
I  oocnpisd  by  the  sun  or  other  centre  of  revolu- 
I  Ii  ctJled  the  lower  apsib,  or^  in  the  orbits  of  the 
hi  tmd  oooMt^  periidion;  the  farthest  point  is 
i  the  lilgbcr  »pdB,  or  aphelim.  In  the  orbit  of 
m.  Ibo  oorresponduig  tenoi  to  penheliun  and 
I  ftTO  penget  and  apogu.  The  straight  line 
\  join*  tD«  ikpddea,  or  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
dllfi^  k  caU«l  th«  lim  of  the  ap*idet.  It  movea 
dowly  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  course. 
I%crcloire,  if  the  earth  sets  out  from  aphelion  it  must 
■ttke  more  than  a  whole  revolution  in  its  orbit  before 
^ll  wiliua  to  the  same  point  llie  time  which  it 
ill  «>  doing  is  called  an  anomUUtic  year. 
hi  AxcmjkLT  and  Yeab. 

APT  (aadently  Apta  Julia),  a  town  of  France,  in 
Ibi  dip^rtmeoi  of  Vaocltise,  32  miles  east  by  south 
tf  Afigiiofi.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cala- 
,  ia  a  fruitful  and  beautiful  valley.  The  river  is 
ed  by  a  remarkable  Roman  bridge^  which 
\  almost  unscathed  by  the  floods  and  storms  of 
ea  ee&turtea.  The  most  remarkable  building 
l#  ibe  tifieient  Gothic  cathednd.  There  are  manu- 
I  of  wax  tapers^  confectionery*  pottery,  hats, 
mA  «iik  ymrtL  Tbm  it  a  eontlderable  trade  in  corn, 
mtth^  tnifHM,  and  southern  fruita.  Pop.  4362. 
APIX&A  (Greek  a,  not,  and  pteron^  wing),  an 
dasti£cation  devised  by  Linnicufl, 
be  included  all  insecte  destitute  of 
Am  Ibis  diaracterifftiCf  however,  is  applicable 
eta  al  tbo  moat  direrae  forms  and  habits,  the 
y  afl  dMandiTa  of  an  order,  has  in  recent  times 
I  alcoost  ejpJoded  in  acientific  nomenclature. 
AFULElt'S,  or  AppuLEira,  author  ni  the  cele* 
brktrd  satirical  romance  called  the  Golden  Am,  was 
bani  at  Madama,  in  Nnmidia,  in  the  early  part  of 
cemtnry  X.D.;  the  time  of  his  death  is 
He  first  fttodied  at  Carthage,  then  re- 
I  aa  a  acbool  of  literatttre,  and  afterwards  went 
tea  Atbeaiii  where  be  became  warmly  attached,  in 
pailkvlai;  to  the  Platonic  philosophy.  To  latiBfy 
lui  tkint  for  knowledge  he  performed  extensire  jour- 
iieya,  in  which  he  was  initiated  into  various  myste- 
licai  Ob  a  journey  which  he  intended  to  extend  to 
Aiaaandfia  be  feU  ill,  and  waa  hospitably  received 
ia  tha  Itouae  of  Sidneua  Pontianns,  a  former  fellow- 
aUaileikV  ^bnae  widowed  mother  Apuleius  married. 
Soan  after  Fontianus  died,  and  the  relatives  of  the 
with  wiiinw  publicly  accused  Apuleius  of  having  used 
■igieai  arta  t^j  gain  her  love.  The  speech  by  which 
ka  ioooasafidly  defended  himself  ^Apologia  aive 
Qmio  da  Magia)  ia  still  extant.  The  remainder  of 
Ui  ttli^  wbloli  lia  devoted  to  oratory  and  literature, 
•MOM  to  baYa  been  paaaed  at  Carthaj^e,  where,  as  in 
aOBM  CtHiar  citie%  a  statue  was  er^^ted  in  his  honour. 
raa  ol  an  anient  and  active  apirit^  with  an 


uncommon  »hare  nf  wit^  thourrii  t^uch  devoted  tf> 
religious  myf«ticism  and  magic.  Kts  Golden  Ass^  a 
romance  in  eleven  books,  contains  wit,  humour, 
powerful  satire,  and  much  poetical  merit.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  hypo* 
iTiay  and  debauchery  of  certain  nrdera  of  priests,  on 
the  tricks  of  pretenders  t<i  Mupematural  powern,  arid 
on  the  prevalent  vices  generally.  The  fitieat  j^art  of 
this  work  ia  the  episoile  of  Psyche,  called  by  Herder 
the  most  tender  and  many-sided  of  all  romances.  It 
is  anffiioient  to  render  him  immortal,  even  if  he  be, 
as  aome  have  sn^jJOBed,  oidy  the  narrator,  and  not 
the  inventor  of  thy  story.  Apuleius  wm  aUo  the 
author  of  many  works  on  philoftnpby  and  rhetoric, 
Rfime  of  which  are  still  extAnt,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage, 
and  Boccaccio  are  among  the  modem  authors  indebted 
to  Apuleius  for  various  episodes,  chiefly  of  a  humor- 
OU8  character.  An  excellent  edition  of  his  whole 
works  is  that  of  G.  F.  Hildebrand  (Lt^ipzig,  1842K 
An  Enijliab  translation  by  Sir  G.  Heail  waa  published 
in  Bohn  s  Classical  Library  in  1851.  ' 

APULIA,  a  department  {com^riimfnto  terrilO' 
riah)  in  the  south-east  of  Italy,  com{)osed  of  the 
provinces  of  Fogejia,  Bari,  and  Lecce;  area,  853R 
square  miles.  The  nnrtliern  pnrt  of  the  department 
forms  the  Apulian  Plain,  a  rather  barren  tract  on 
the  whole,  although  affording  extensive  sheep  pas- 
tures and  isolated  s|X)ts  c^]:iable  of  cultivation,  on 
which  wine,  ulives,  southern  fruita,  and  maixe  are 
ijrown.  The  surface  of  the  plain  ia  not  quite  level, 
but  ia  diversilieil  by  broad  undulations  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  southern  portion  is 
traversed  from  west  to  east  by  low  ranges  of  hills. 
In  the  extreme  north-east  cf  this  part  of  the  depart- 
ment risen  doae  to  the  aea  the  isolated  mountaiD 
Gargano.  which  in  the  peak  of  Catvo  attains  the 
hci;j:ht  of  nearly  500u  fett.  The  moat  important 
river  U  the  Ofanto  (Autidus).  Thflhj  are  four  ooitst- 
lakes  of  eon«iderable  size.  Lake  Salai,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Maiifredunia,  dries  up  in  great  part  in  summer; 
and  on  its  hanks  are  the  great  salt-boiling  worka  of 
Barletta.  llvere  b  a  considerable  trade  in  graii^ 
oil,  salt,  southern  fruita,  cattle,  wool,  &c  Apulia  was 
in  ancient  times  Inhabited  by  several  peoples,  such 
as  the  Apuli,  Me^sapii,  uud  Daunii.  It  was  subdned 
by  the  Komaiis  in  317  B.C.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  Apulia  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the  Kastem 
Empire.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury A.D.  the  Dorthem  portion  became  part  uf  the 
Lombard  duchy  of  Jkinevento.  The  fiyzantluea 
afterwards  recovered  part  of  the  territory  thus  h^st, 
but  in  the  eleventh  oeotury  hod  to  contend  with  the 
Normxms  for  the  [xisaesaion  of  the  whole,  and  in  this 
struggle  were  ultixnately  worsted.  In  1059  Robert 
Giiis4»rd  was  recogniz^  by  Pope  Nicholas  IL  as 
Duke  of  Apulia  and  CalabriAb  He  was  succeeded  in 
li)85  by  hiA  »on  Roger,  and  he  again  by  bis  aon 
William,  who  died  without  betrs  in  1P27.  ApttUa 
waa  then  seized  by  Roger  IL  of  Sicily.  See  SlCIUlA 
(Kl.VODCJ«   OF  THK  Two). 

APURE,  a  river  in  Venezuela*  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  streams  which  issue  from  the 
Sierra  de  Merida,  a  part  of  the  eaatem  chain  of  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada,  and  after  an  eastern  course 
of  about  300  miles  falla  into  the  Orinoco  at  Ci^u- 
china     Aim  oat  its  whole  coune  ia  navigable. 

APURIMAC,  a  river  in  South  America,  wWch 
rises  from  a  lake  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  in  tlie  pro* 
vinoe  of  Arequijui,  not  far  from  CayUoma,  It  flowa 
through  a  I!  la  country  in  a  northerly  direc- 

tion, and    :  Yucay  or  Vilcamayu  at  lat. 

9"  15'  B.;  1l>«  .  _  .. ;  w.,  forma  the  Ucayale,  one  of 
the  principal  tributaries  of  the  AmaaoiL  Its  wiiola 
ooOFse  ii  between  600  and  (SOO  milea^ 
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AQUA  FORTIS— AQUATINTA- 


AQUA  TORTia,  another  OAine  of  nitric  add. 
Se«  NiTHOf?KN. 

AQUA  MARINA,  a  fine  variety  of  beryl 

AQUAilBUE,  onco  an  important  kingdom  on  the 
coA9t  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  now  part  of  Dabomey, 

AQUA  REGIA,  another  name  for  nitromuriatic 
or  ni trolly dnocbloric  add.     Soe  Nitrogkn. 

AQUARIANS,  the  name  given  to  Chriattans  in 
the  primitive  cliurch»  who  consecratod  water  instead 
of  vane  for  tlie  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 
Home  for  the  sake  of  abstinence,  others  because  tbej 
thouj^ht  it  unhiwful  to  eat  Heeb  or  drink  vme. 

AQUARIUM,  a  name  given  to  any  place  arranged 
80  aa  to  preserve  living  epedmena  ol  marine  and 
freah-water  animala  for  the  parposea  of  exhibitiroi. 
An  animal  placed  in  water  poisons  it  by  inhaliui^ 
oxygen  and  exhaling-  carbonio  acid  gas,  and  hence, 
if  not  relieved  by  Hxippliei  of  new  Wftter»  soon  diea 
To  enable  the  animal  to  live  without  changing  the 
water,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  some  method 
by  which  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  might 
be  restored,  and  the  carbonic  acid  generated  might 
be  carried  oflf.  Snch  a  method,  aa  simple  in  its 
nature  as  it  is  Buccessful  in  its  application,  baa  been 
fumished  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemiatrj. 
Animals  consume  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  aoid; 
plants  reverse  the  process  by  absorbing  carbonic  aoid 
and  giving  out  oxygen.  I^^et  water,  then,  be  made 
their  common  habitation,  and  by  means  of  the  nicely- 
balanced  system  so  wonderfully  e«tal>Hahed  the  lives 
of  both  will  be  preaer\*ed.  In  pursuance  of  thia  idea 
tanks  with  plate -glaag  sides  have  been  made  u^  of^ 
which  are  either  filled  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
are  occupied  by  the  aquatic  plants  and  animab  auit- 
able  to  eack  Though  the  theory  is  perfect! j  oofroot 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  some  moUoBCS 
must  always  form  part  of  the  stock  of  the  aquarium^ 
inasmuch  as  these  consume  the  products  of  the  decay 
which  ia  liable  to  take  place  in  the  plants  and  would 
render  the  water  impure.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  there  are  not  too  many  animals  in  the  aquarium 
for  the  number  of  plants.  It  is  advisable  to  aerate 
the  water  frequently  by  taking  up  quantities  of  it  in 
a  spoon  or  other  utensil  and  letting  them  fall  again 
into  the  aquarium  from  a  small  height.  In  this  way 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  water  is  increased  and 
the  water  rendered  fitter  for  the  use  of  the  animals 
in  it  The  simplest  form  of  aquarium  is  that  of  a 
glass  vase;  but  aquariums  on  a  larger  scale  oonfliat 
of  a  tank  or  a  number  of  tanks  with  plate^glaas  aides 
and  stone  doors,  and  contain  sand  and  gravely  rocks, 
sea-weeds^  kc.  The  plaits  most  commonly  grown 
in  fresh-water  aquariums  are  such  aa  the  VaUhneria 
MjiiraJtAf  Anachartt  aliinaalrum^  Hanunculut  ttqua" 
$ili4f  StratioUs  alotdcSf  CatlUriche  autumnaNs,  species 
cl  Ckara^  Jtc  The  animals  may  consist  of  stickle- 
backa,  minnows,  gold-fish,  fresh-water  molluscs — such 
aa  specie  uf  LimncEa  and  PlanorbU — newta,  frogs, 
&c.  The  rage  for  keeping  aquariums  in  private 
boiues  hu  considerably  cooled  down  since  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  physidans  tbat  the  moistttre  arising 
from  the  water  may,  espedally  in  bed-rooms^  give 
rise  to  Intermittent  fevera.  Tbe  sea- water  aqnarinm 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  freah- water  aqna^ 
rium,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  sea  being  far  richer 
both  in  form  and  cofIout  than  those  of  our  ponds  and 
streams.  On  a  small  scaloj  however,  sea^water  aqua* 
riums  can  only  be  kept  at  the  ooaat  where  water 
plaii|»  and  animals  can  be  renewed  whenever  it  ia 
oonsidered  oeoesaary ;  but  on  a  large  scale  such  aqua- 
riums have  been  constructed,  and  are  kept  up  at  very 
considerable  distances  from  the  aea^  and  have  become 
highly  popular  aa  places  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment.  The  first  experiment  of  this  kind  waa  mode 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  London, 


where  a  large  marine  aquariimi  waa  opeoed  ia  1ft 
This  proving  a  succtos  numeroua  similar  calah'^ 
ments  have  since  arisen,  among  which  may  be  i 
tinned  those  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  firoMels^  Fli%^ 
Hax^e,  Liege,  and  Brighton.  In  many  csms  tibe 
a«|uarium  is  so  constructed  that  the  only  li^it  that 
reaolies  the  spectaton  passes  fii¥t  through  1^  tiab 
in  which  the  animals  are  kept  In  this  ws?  in 
excellent  view  of  the  animals  ia  obtained,  while  tbev 
are  as  little  aa  poasible  disturbed  by  the  onloolccn, 
the  latter  standing  almost  in  darkwaa  In  aoat 
cases  zoological  stations,  as  they  ai«  called,  U9  eaa^ 
nected  with  the  aquariums^  for  the  puxpoae  of  euUiat 
naturalists  to  study  the  animals  in  thor  zoolagiaJ  bb# 
p  hysiological  oonneotiooa  A  portion  of  the  aqosrisa 
at  Napl^  is  spedaUy  set  apart  for  this  purpoaa  Ii 
these  aquariunui  it  may  with  truth  be  aaid  dui  a9 
kinds  of  marine  animals  and  plants  are  kc^  se  thil  i 
very  complete  picture  of  marine  life,  both  aniinil  larf 
vegetable,  is  obtained.  The  water  is  eitfa^  fafoq|to 
from  the  sea  or  prepared  artifidallj  bj  niiii^  k 
proper  proportions  the  elements  oontaussd  m  sa»> 
water*  The  same  water  may  be  kept  withooiC  tt- 
newal  for  an  indefinite  time;,  that  in  the  aqusioB 
of  Hamburg  not  having  been  diaaged  for  thirlpsa 
years.  To  maintain  its  parity,  bowersr,  ft  Dml  W 
kept  perpetually  in  motion,  tlua  being  dom  by  esfst 
power.  Among  the  largest  and  most  recent  naiiBs 
aquariums  are  the  Brighton  Aquarium  and  tlis  Bo^ 
Westminster  Aquarium.  The  tanks  of  the  fomer 
are  capable  of  containing  500,000  gallona  of  wala^ 
those  of  the  latter  about  600,000. 

AQUATINl'A^  a  method  of  engraving  oreteUaf 
upon  copper  or  steel,  which  produoes  a  good  itsltt^ 
ttoa  of  the  style  of  an  Indian  ink  or  sepia  dr»wiB|. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  tltis  method^  bet  t§ 
the  resulta  are  much  alike  in  all,  the  prindpsl  dif- 
ferences lying  in  the  modes  of  operattng,  we  sbH 
only  notice  that  which  was  £rit  invented,  aad  ii 
now  practised  chiefly  by  French  and  Genaan  sifirta 
The  outline  of  the  subject  having  bean  elc^ed  ni 
bit  (see  artide  EKaBATnro),  the  plate  is  thoniagUy 
deansed,  and  a  thin  layer  of  etching  ground  Is  i^ib 
spread  over  it  When  dry,  the  parts  of  the  anhjeA 
to  be  aquatiuted  are  carefully  painted  ov«r  viUt  n 
mixture  of  olive-oil,  turpentine,  imd  lamp-black;  tbi« 
iuid,  laid  on  with  a  hair-pencil,  quickly  dissoUtstlie 
parts  of  the  ground  it  covers,  whicb  are  then  wipd 
imaiilj  off  with  a  clean  rag.  The  plats  is  anS 
dusted  all  over  with  a  findy  powdered  whits  nsia« 
mastic,  and  when  equally  distributed  the  supsaiflsiwi 
resin  is  shaken  oS,  and  the  plate  g«ntly  heated  ofW 
a  charcoal  fire  till  the  reain  dissolves  and  adhens  to 
the  bare  metat  In  dissolving,  the  grains  of  tiis  nan 
run  into  small  granules,  leaving  minute  and  pen* 
liarly  shaped  pordons  of  the  metal  open  to  the  actka 
of  the  aquafortii,  a  weak  solution  of  whidi  is  IImb 
poured  over  the  plate.  When  corroded  to  the  pfope^ 
strength  the  subject  has  got  what  may  be  tvniiid 
the  first  wash  of  colour.  The  plate  ia  then  deaasi 
recovered  withground,  and  treated  aa  before^  fof  tbs 
second  tint  I%e  process  is  repealed  unlal  aU  th« 
deeper  tones  of  shatung  are  oompleteii  Tbssa  opcn- 
tions  are  sometimes  reversed,  the  darkest  shaikf 
being  first  bit  in,  and  the  lighter  ones  added  b^ 
degrees.  The  chief  diificulty  in  the  prm^wn  pH 
described — that  of  stopping  out  round  the  snuukr 
touches  with  sufficient  precision — is  overcome  by  sa 
Ingenious  method  of  laying  on  the  touches  iasw 
of  stopping  them  out.  The  plate  is  covered  wftib  IA 
aquatint  ground,  and  a  mixture  of 'fine  wbitilif  ^ 
treacle,  slightly  thinned  with  water  to  make  2t  »«k 
freely,  is  laid  on  the  touches  to  be  bit,  by  a  haif-p(e<£ 
in  the  same  maaner^  as  in  water-coJonr  dnvin^ 
When  the  mixture  is  dry  the  entire  plate  is  c»>«^ 
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with  %  thin  Tmmish  of  tiiq)entiDe  and  wphaltuin, 
which  rmpidly  hvtleiu;  the  aqoafortis  ic  then  poured 
01^  and  the  ports  preTioiuly  covenfd  with  the  treacje 
vizture  hreak  up  and  exp^jiie  the  toucht-a  to  th«'  ai'tiim 
of  ihe  aquafortis.  Aquatint  platen  are  tiiii»<heil  by 
foundin-^  ami  toftening  the  eA^;^  nf  the  tiiitrt  by  the 
•craper  and  bunisher.  ¥07  technical  dttaili*  uf  tlio 
different  manners  of  aquatintinj;,  see  CIreen's  Com- 
ffete  Aquatinter. 

AQUA  TUFAN^V  also  calle«l  Aefptetta  di  .Va/.*'s 
a  Ptrufjia^  or  c/'-Zia  T'^f,  a  pniw>n<iUB  liquiii, 
vfaich  excite<l  extraordinary  attention  at  Naplus 
It  the  end  of  the  seventet-nth  and  be'^'innin;;  of 
tiw  eighteenth  centurien,  the  hintory  of  wiiich,  how- 
ever, is  obscure.  Tofana,  or  I'offania,  a  Sicilian 
voDUB,  Kerns  to  have  invented  it  Acconlin;;  to 
l^ibftt^  after  she  hail  munlcretl  many  hundred  men, 
ibe  vas  8trani;^Ied,  although  on  the  diM-overy  of  her 
goilt  ihe  fled  to  a  convent  l*he  lir|uid  is  dcsiribetl 
M  trtuparent  and  t'kstcless,  five  or  six  drops  bein^ 
faiul,  producin;;  death  slowly,  and  without  ]^ii, 
nflMnmation,  convulsion!*,  or  fever,  fjradual  fU-^ay 
of  itren^h,  di:>^pist  of  life,  want  of  appctitt*.  arid 
coBBtut  thirst  were  the  effects,  which  mhiu  chaui;<>il 
to  consumption.  A  Sf^lution  of  cryHtalliziMl  arm.-ni'' 
weni  to  have  been  the  chief  ingredient,  to  which 
vu  ftdded  some  aqua  cvmftalariiE.  Ai-cunlinir  to 
Oasim,  who  has  mad«s  the  most  recent  invtMtii^a- 
tioni  cijiiceming  this  poison  in  Italy,  a  itoltition  of 
ngv  of  lead  in  a  liquid  obtiined  by  the  dLttillatiun 
*A  cantharides  with  water  and  aIcf>hol  also  Ikifc  the 
sane  of  aqua  To/ana.  The  £a  u  adm  iraUf  of  Madanx- 
Brin\-iIIiers  seems  to  have  been  little  if  at  all  dif- 
ferent from  aqua  Tnfamt, 

^  AgUA  VITiE  (•  water  of  life")  ipi  a  name  faniiU 
iariy  applied  to  native  clititillccl  spirits.  It  auMwm 
to  the  whisky  (usque f^uf/k)  of  the  Scotch  anil  Iri.sli, 
and  the  eau  de  rU  of  tho  French. 

AQUEDUCT  (l^tin,  a'jutvdartuM),  an   artiti«-ial 

Hiianel  or  conduit  for  the  conveyance  of  uutrr  linwn 

u  incline  for  the  supply  of  cities  or  t<i  bu  uHed  in 

nme  other  way  at  its  destinatiun.     Works  of  this 

■Oft  for  purposes  of  irrigation  were  mafic  on  a  very 

eztensiTe  scale  by  the  ancient  K^'yptians  ami  liaby- 

lonisDS.    Some  of  the  aqueducts  of  tho  ( ircekH,  which 

veosed  to  thin  day,  as  at  Athens  and  .Syrarni«.*,  have 

been  describe<l  as  exhihitinn;  a  marvellous  d<-^ree  of 

enterprise  and  skill     The  aqueducts  of  the  Creeks 

are  almost  entirely  subterranean,  and  are  accordinu'ly 

hy  no  means  conspicuous  monuments  of  en'jnnct'rinj^ 

art,  which  has  caused  them  till  recent  times  to  Im 

entirely  overlooked.  Even  the  ancient  Romans  thought 

that  the  Greeks  had  achieved  nothing  of  moment  in 

this  dicection.     Some  of  the  immense  a«|ueduct8  of 

the  Komans  are  still  in  use;  some,  in  the  state  of 

niin%  are  amon;^  the  greatest  omamr^nts  of  Italy. 

The  consul  Seztus  Julius  Frontinus,  who,  under  the 

Emperor  Ner\*a,  had  the  direction  of  the  aqucilucts 

<96-9S  A.n.),  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject  --I>e 

Aqnsdnctibus   Vrbis    Koms — ami    is   of   opinion 

that  they  are  tho  most  distinguishing  {ip^ifs  uf  the 

grandeur  of  the  empire.      He  mentions  nine  city 

aqaeduct%  which   had    1594   pii>ca  of   I    imh  anil 

Qpiwards  in  diameter.    Aqueducts  were  either  fnmiod 

by  erecting  one  or  several  rows  of  arcatK-s  arnuM 

a  vmlley,  and  making  these  arca<Ies  su]i|xirt  one  or 

more  level  canals,  or  by  piercing  throuu'h  m<iun tains 

which   would   have   intemipted   the   water -trourKo. 

AiVhen  the  aqueduct  was  con\eye<l  under  the  ^touihI 

there  were  openings  at  about  every  *J40  feet.     S(»iiie 

of  the   }U>man  aqueducts  brought  water  fn>m  tin; 

distance  of  upwaitls  of  CO  mile!*  thnmgh  rocks  aiul 

moontains  and  over  valleys  in   placeri  more   than 

100  feet  high,     llie  censor  Appius  ClauiHus  (.*raw<im 

CsBCUB,  the  bnilder  of  the  great  road  which  wsa  cull*  •! 


after  him,  caused  tlie  fin*t  a'ineilnct  to  1(0  bnilt  at 
Ki*nie,  the  Apjui  aqua,  Fn^ntinuH,  as  statctl  alMive, 
Uieiitiuns  nine,  rri«iii-ii:<  {C'o*n  f-iirt'^en,  an-l  the 
Work  a»icril'f»l  to  1*.  \'iit"r  twi'nty-f'.ur  a.jui.il'ut'i. 
HiHie  «if  whi.-h  Wi  re  iiie,  k-iiii'.-  twf,  i».iiin'  c.i-ri  tlife'- 
ft'-rit'.H  hi:;h.  an*!  iii:i!iy  milm  h'lu'.  In  aliin'^t  all 
t-i'iintricji  wlnTi*  tin-  Kumaiis  ext-ii-N  •!  th- ir  ttiu- 
■  (ih-ftH  a'pleiiiii'tt  wi-r*"  built:  iIu-h  wo  timl  the 
p'Uiainri  i.f  thi-m  in  rr.mo",  Sp.iin,  aii-l  .Ami.  Tlur 
I  rin<:iiiul  .incieiit  Knii:.in  a*jMtihiii.i  n  iW  v  ii.n'Miii:^ 
are  tlic  .4'-'/M'.i  Tiiv/ivi. ,  r- pa.pd  by  !'■  ;"■  VnA  1\.: 
til*;  .Icyif'f  /'iio'ii,  till-  am  ii.iit  .lyi  y'/n./Ji-r.  p -tort-il 
by  Paul  v.:  and  the  Ar.^n't  M.irzut,  ri-«*ti.r..'d  al  a 
quite  n-i-'-iit  ilato.  Oil"  of  the  nx'^t  Ui  ..riiiti- >  nt 
wurk-i  ni  tl.i-»  Kind  th:it  ha'.t-  i-miie  liii'.vn  l-i  u*  fi«ini 
the  KMUiax^<4  irt  the  aqu- dni  ..f  S.  j.i-.i:i.  ^^hith  rnii- 
j-irtti*  I.f  an  nn\ide  nf  l.'iH  ar-h- -j.  f  r  ;:n  at  part  i.f  it-" 
leii^'th  ilouble  —  that  in.  runpis'  1  i«f  twu  tuiv*  •  f 
arch-:*,  om:  abuve  the  itii«T  ainl  wh  lly  l-uilt  i»t" 
eniirniciuri  htinc-s  jnim^d  uitlxmt  nmrtar.  In  I'l.  \'.  ^^'^^ 
•jive  an  illu.-tr.itiiiii  of  an  a<(iir<l'ii  t  l'el>>ii.'iii^'  t'l  the 
Liter  linie-i  if  tlie  llntiiaii  i-iiipin-.  n;tiii'ly  tli-  aijue- 
ductof  r_\r,'<«s  inar  <  'nn-t  uitiiiiij-h',  mIiIi  ii  -til!  .i--i-iti* 
in  convey  in.,'  a  purlii-n  iif  tlie  w.ili-r  mi  j -ply  ti»  that 
city.  Thi.i  aiiU'ilmt  chihI^i^  i»f  two  liruhhi-H  at 
rl-ht  aniTi'M  t«»i.i'  lintli-  r.  i.f  whirh  «-nly  on.-  isiihiiwn 
in  thi!  plato.  'ihe  e.vtrnsive  apt-lit  Mtiim  if  np  *..d 
pijifi  hart  remliT'-l  tin*  »'iiii.»triuti  n  "f  a  jm- ilu'-N  ..f 
the  fild  tyi"'  UtMh-i'i ->:irv;  but  \ili-it  lu:iy  l^'  1.111111 
a'pn-iluet  bri«L'i-.H  an- >ti;l  friqutntly  o-iistn.*  :• -1  in 
ci.»nn<i-tion  with  wat'TWnrk:*  fur  thr  huji  ly  uf  towns, 
and  when*  cana!.-4  e.xiiit  canal  aipn-Iui-t.H  are  t  utiiiiion, 
HI  nee  the  water  in  a  canal  niin*t  In-  ki  pt  on  a  ]»•  ifict 
levil.  Such  a-jucihK-trt  for  farr\iii.r  th«.*  ual-r:*  uf 
caiialrt  Were  iiitn>ilur«Ml  intti  Kifjiaml  by  tin-  l)iik--  nf 
r.riiI;:ewateriin'l'T  I'rimlley'H  din  1  timi.  tl."  tir>.t  ami 
larL;«-.-*t  In-ing  tlie  a«jueihii:t  at  ll.irl>n  Uriil^e  for 
couveyiii-^  the  liri-!^"  water  Canal  aints^n  the  Irwill. 
Nnnieri'Urt  can.al  aquuducls  ha.e  1' •  n  rnn.«*lnn-lL-il 
ninee  tln-n,  but  f»\v  or  none  Himi-  the  ili\i  l-pniont  of 
the  railway  Hyr>t>in.  In  I'l.  \'.  a  n  |i.!irai<  d  lanal 
a«|Ui'ilurt  i.-»  HliDwn— the  Torit  ('\sylt-  in  Ni-rth 
Wide:*,  whii  li  was  mn-tnutt'd  by  T.-lfor.l,  and  ron- 
vrys  the  wall  n  of  t!i«>  Klli-i«n)iru  C.itial  .'mpk-i  the 
lH.e  anil  the  vah'  of  |.l.ui-.:i>Iliii.  The  rhnnin  1  for 
the  water  i.H  111:11  le  of  rarit-in>n,  anil  is  sii|-|.iiite>l  on 
o:iHt-in>n  ribs  wlii«"h  P'st  on  i»ilLirs  of  ht-ne.  The 
li-n^^'th  of  the  atiui-ilu'-t  in  aUiut  l"oii  f,  i-t.  The  a- j in- 
duct of  (.'hirk  <in  tlu^  riani«-  (.iiial  was  the  tir'^t  in  viiiiih 
any  iron  w;m  eiii]'loyi  d.  'Ih-  a<^n>-iliii  i  ot  S!at>-r>rd 
ni.ar  Kdinbiir^h,  eoiivi'_\inL;  tli',-  wat-  r-*  of  tho  Jldin- 
linr.:h  and  (iht^LTow  I  iiioii  Canal  a«P>ss  the  valh'y 
of  the  Water  of  lA-ith,  hn*  a  111:1111111  i->inii<iistMl  i-n- 
tip:ly  of  o.u<t-ipin  built  in  with  ni.tt«'>nry.  It  is 
.loo  feet  Ion::,  .in«l  the  In  i:;ht  of  tin*  faiial  ubovi!  the 
iiv«ris  70  fut.  The  thiiil  a«{Ue«liut  hh-.wn  in  the 
l-late  is  tho  Iar;;i-at  nf  a  nunibi-r  built  in  lonnntion 
\iith  the  Marsi:il!i.'S  wati  rwmks,  vhieh  <-oiiviv  tin- 
waters  (»f  the  I  Hir.mee  to  that  rity  a  < list :ii ice  of 
almut  <50  niilis.  Anmn-^  thijoth-  r  p-TuirKaMi'  stnu:- 
lures  c»f  thid  kiml  of  r-i'-nt  >l:ili'  is  tin*  ai^Miilui-t  of 
the  Ciaii:;'"S  Canal  •■.\].ii'h  we).  Tin -re  are  ni;uiy 
tfli.i'r  a«}Ut'ilurts  which  nii'.'ht  1-e  disi-ril'id,  but  our 
limits  |'n.-i-iudi>  our  •  lil.ir.'in;^  up'-ii  tin' in.  and  it  is 
tin:  less  n«H'i  s-»arv,  :h,  e\i'.  i.tiiiu'  tin:  f-  rnialioii  uf  the 
wati.r-way,  tinsi  .-tr.i- t-iP- s  dilTer  nolhinj,'  in  tlieii 
di-si^^n  or  tin*  print'ij'Ii^  of  their  i-oiibtruition  from 
unliuarv  britl^".'s.     S-e  I'-Kii-iiK. 

Ani"'i:t>rs  iir.MiMi:.    Sii*  i:^r. 

'       A«,H  ■  i:<  »l  'S  Ki  M  'KS,  PK-ks  ai..l  d.-p.-sit-*  of  r:»rthy 
'  ni.ittt.-r  which  owi-  tl.- ir  i-vi^t- ine  in  tlnir  pPsmt 

funn   to   tlie  ai  ti- n   if   w.ittr.   iinludin;:  un^liT   the 
.  term  w:iti-r  L'la-  iers  and  iei-U-r^s.     Sire  iiHUuCY. 
'■       AnClH>IJACi:.i:.  thi-  In.lly  family,  a  natural 

onk-r  of  pliints,  eonqK-.«>  d  of  hlinilm  with  alternate 
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or  opposite  periistent  learea,  of  tbiok  texture  v&d 
8m(x>tb  Burfftoe,  with  &  toothed  margin^  the  t0etb 
being  Bometimea  spinouB.  TheTUowera  are  soUtury, 
or  vnriously  grouped  in  thu  axiili«  of  tbe  leAves. 
Eacb  of  thtim  has  a  caly^  with  from  four  to  six  smftU 
imbricated  sepals,  and  a  monopetalouB  corolla  of  an 
eqaal  number  of  divlBioiui  alternate  with  the  Bepald 
united  at  the  bftse.  The  stameoB  are  inaert^d  Vkt  the 
baoe  of  the  eorolla,  and  are  alternate  with  iti  lobe^. 
The  atigtna  is  generally  aessile  and  lohedt  The  ovary 
18  free^  thick,  truncate,  with  from  two  to  six  cell«, 
each  containing  n  ainglo  ovule  suspended  from  tho 
iummit  of  the  cell.  The  fruit  i^  wlwaya  fleshy,  cun- 
taming  from  two  to  nix  iiititjhiaoent  wu<idy  or  tibroua 
nnculea  or  minute  nutft  Inclosing  single  Bceds.  Among 
the  genera  are  Jlcx^  Cassinr,  Mififindn.  The  leaves 
of  a  species  of  Jlex  afford  the  famous  raraguay  tea. 
But  one  member  of  thit  order  is  found  in  Europe, 
the  conuoon  bidly  {!te^  Aqu^dium).  The  other 
memberH  are  found  «j>aringly  Bcattered  over  different 
ftarts  of  the  world,  especially  the  West  Indies,  S<iuth 
America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Latin 
Dex,  the  holm-oak,  the  scientiBo  name  of  which 
is  iiun'i-m  Ilcx^  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order 
from  the  holly,  to  the  same  order  as  the  oak  (Cofy- 
locea^). 

AQITILA,  a  town  in  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultoriore  11,  (Aquila),  picturesquely  situ- 
attid  in  the  neighl>ourhoud  of  the  higfaeat  summita  of 
the  Apenuiaea,  55  miles  north-eant  of  Home.  It  is 
the  eeat  of  a  bishop,  and  bai  a  lycomn,  a  provincial 
agricultural  mstitutc,  a  technical  schooU  and  some 
mauufacturoa.  Suffron  is  grown  in  the  surrouuding 
dlBtricL  In  the  neij^hbourhood,  at  San  Vittorino, 
«i«  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Amitermim,  the  birth- 
place of  Salltist.  In  1703  it  soffered  moat  severely 
by  an  earthquake.     Pop,  13,513, 

AQUILARIA,  the  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a 
genuE)  of  tr<?es  belonging  to  the  Bouth  of  Ajua  and 
tbe  K:i3t  Indies,  and  by  K.  Brown  oouBtitutoi^  along 
with  the  two  gc'nera  Ophio.tpej'mum  and  iikfrinopi^ 
into  the  natural  order  Aquilariaccae,  to  which  some 
other  genera  have  ainoe  l>een  referred*  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  entiroi  without  stipules,  and  when  full 
grown  are  smooth  and  shiny;  the  calyx  is  five-cleft, 
the  stamens  five  or  ten  in  number,  ovary  superior, 
one-celled}  biit  with  the  appearance  of  having  two 
cells.  Aloes  wood  (which  see)  is  the  inner  |H)rtion 
of  tbe  trunk  of  the  Aquilafia  oiata  and  AquHaria 
A^alforhinn, 

AQUILEIA,  in  the  time  of  tbe  Roman  emperors 
a  flourishing  commercial  city  near  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  in  Upper  Italy,  It  was  built  by  the 
Bomans,  who,  in  182  or  181  ac,  established  here  a 
oolony  of  3000,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  iirup- 
tkms  of  the  barbarians.  From  its  position  it  soon 
gained  both  fxilitical  and  commercial  importance,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  proi^perity  it  contained 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  It  was  the  key  of 
Italy  on  the  north;  it  waa  strongly  fortilied,  and  on 
account  of  its  wealtli  was  sometimes  called  the  second 
Eorn^.  In  238  A.D.  it^hut  Its  gates  against  Maximin, 
by  whom  it  was  beaiogod  till  the  tyrant  was  slain  by 
bis  own  soldiers  beneath  its  walla.  In  452  it  was 
destroyed  by  Attilo.  Some  of  the  Inhabitants  tied 
to  the  islands  on  which  Venice  was  afterwards  built. 
In  place  of  the  old  Aquileia  there  rose  in  course  of 
time  a  new  town  which  autfered  considerably  at  the 
handfl  of  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  The  modem  Aquileia  or  Aglar 
is  a  small  place  of  some  17U0  inhabitants,  consiating 
chiefly  c>f  tisbennen*  It  contains  a  large  cathedral 
built  about  1040;  and  numerans  remains  of  antiquity 
(including  a  floor  with  a  representation  in  moaais  of 
the  rape  of  Proserpine)  have  been  found  on  the  site,   | 


AQUINAS,  St.  Tkomas,  a  e^Wbrated  ( 
divine,  descended  from  the  <  v|iilnoiB«h 

was  then  the  Kingdom  of  iIj  •  -^^  add  iilaM 

by  birth  to  sevenl  of  the  r*^^  o^i  i^i^xiuea  of  Eimcie^ 
WAS  bom  between  the  yean  1221  and  122T.    He 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  Beneiiie* 
tine  monastery  of   Monte   Caeino,  and  was  tiwaoi 
removed  to  the  Uni  versity  of  Naples^  where  be  stodkBd 
for  six  years.   About  tbe  age  ol  seventeen  be  cntoid 
a  convent  of  Dominicans,  miidi  against  tlw  wiAei«f 
bis  family,  and  especially  of  his  mother.     PfeitSyts 
evnde  tbe  endeavours  of  his  family  to  reeotet  ^m, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  ifililniir 
be  diiipiayed  for  theological  studies,  bisfuperiocs  nat 
bim  to  Cologne  to  bear  tbe  lectores  of  the  bsBuBm 
iVlbertua  Magnus,    At  Cologne  be  was  so  twn»ttHt 
for  taciturnity,  and  the  assiduity  and  appareniatolidity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studiea,  that  he  waa  lEOiim 
among  bis  fellow^students  as  'the  greai  dumb  ssff 
Sicily.'    His  teacher,  however,  disowned  hia  sblfilM^ 
and  is  said  to  have  foretold  that  'this  q%  would  oim 
day  fill  the  world  with  hia  bellowings,'     In  1:S1^  or 
1246   he  visited   FariB  in  company  with  Albsrtsi 
About  this  time  he  became  involved  in  tbe  <&|Hte 
between  tbe  university  and  the  B^ging  FHanaito 
tbe  litjerty  of  teaching.     He  advocated  the  i^lrti 
claimed  by  the  latter  with  great  energy,  and  bens; 
called  upon  to  defend  his  aide  in  this  oontrofflsy 
before  the  poi)e,  he  did  so  with  complete  suooasa  In 
1243  he  returned  with  Albertiis  to  Cologne^  and  he 
dc>es  not  seem  to  have  revisited  Paris  till  12$7.wlm 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  SorbosB*, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  theology,  rapidly  aoqdinf 
the  highest  reputation.     Princes  and  popes  hejd  hJm 
in  the  greatest  estimation,  and  he  was  invited  bf  St 
Loui%  who  was  a  relative  of  his,  to  bis  oiurt  lid 
table.   Tbe  remainder  of  the  life  of  Aquinas  vs#«os 
of  the  mofift  yaried  actidty.    When  stationary  at  ilf 
place  be  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  lectannf 
and  preaching,  but  be  was  often   sent  on  dntsst 
journeys  in  the  service  of  bis  order.     In  l^S  hni  ii 
found  at  the  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans  in  LoOiike. 
In  126S  he  was  in  Italy,  lecturing  in  Kome^  BolDgBit 
and  el  Hew  here.     In  1271  he  was  again  m  Firii  ls^ 
taring  to  the  students;  in  1272  professor  al  Nsflfa 
In  12t>3  he  bad  been  offered  the  arcbbishopricof  Xspia 
by  Clement  IV.,  but  refused  the  offer,     A  geaenl 
council  being  summoned  at  Lyons  in  1274  fortl» 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chttreka 
Aquinas  waa  called  thither  to  present  tbe  ooondl 
with  a  book  which  he  had  written  on  the  subjed 
but  died  on  the  way,  at  Toaaannoira,  near  Tem^aaa 
After  his  death  the  honours  paid  to  his  memory  inre 
prodigious:  b^des  the  title  ot  anffdie  dodor^lxitv^ 
on  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  be  was  cslkit 
the  anffd  of  the  tchooU,  the  ea^jle  of  dUdnei^  and  A* 
//if A  doctor  of  ths  churcfi;  in  12 S 6  he  was  msde  bj 
the   Dominicans   the  doctor  of   their  order  (iorjvr 
ordinis) ;  at  the  request  of  the  Dominicans  he  wks 
in  1323,  canonized  by  John  XXIL,  hia  tomh  wp- 
plying  the  neoeasary  testimony  of  miracles;  sad  it 
1567  he  was  declared  by  Pius  V.  tbe  *  Fifth  l>eetsro< 
the  Church.'    The  numerous  works  ol  Atjtimss  sn 
all  written  in  Latin.     The  most  importatil  ('  ^~ 
is  tbe  Sum  ma  Theologiae,  which,  althoo^  i 
fesaing  to  treat  of  theology,  is  in  reality  da  _ 
form  a  complete  and  systematic  summary  ' 
knowledge  of  the  time.    As  all  Uungi  ptoooed  I 
God*  every  branch  of  knowledge  was  rsganlad  I 
Aquinas  and  the  schoolmen  generally,  of   whm 
Aquinas  is  the  typical  representative,  as  part  of  tbe 
knowledge  of  God,  and  therefore  as  beloogin{  t" 
theology.     All  the  minor  works  of  Aquiass  may  ^ 
looked  upon  as  preparatory  to  this  great  ooa.  ll*** 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  of  I^i^ 
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ijr   {In  qtiatnor  SententiArum   Petri  Lombanli 
i\%  A  ^atise  on  unBettled  points  in  tbeoloj^y 
llibi?ta  disputata  et  Quieetionea  disputatEe);  the 
Aorea  or  Golden  Chain,  in  form  a  comraen* 
tine  four  Gospels,  but  in  Hubstrince  an  exhaua* 
pcNiitlon  of  the  cardinal  dtictrinea  in  theology 
the  greatest  fathers  of  the  eliurch;  and  commea- 
tipon  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  Epiejtle^  of  St 
the  Divine^  and  the  Faalms,  &a  well  as  Ufxin 
,e's  De  Inteq3retatit>ne,  Poaterior  Atialvtica, 
khyaici.  Physics,  and  De  Anima.     His  works 
published  at  Home  in  1570-71  in  ^eventeea 
jmd  several  times  aftenA-arda  (09  at  Venice^ 
tweoly-aight  voU  4to);  but  hia  Suroma 
hMM  paMed  separately  through  rarioua 
The  resemblftnce  in  thinking  imd  vmtinr; 
itwe«a  Augustin  and  Aqmnaa  is  so  marked^  that  iL 
been  faodfuUy  sftid  that  the  soul  of  tbe  one  bail 
into  the  body  of  the  other.     The  disciplea  af 
ivmaa,  among  the  chief  of  whom  are  ililgidiua  of 
'     na  (1-247-1316),  Hervwas  Nataliu  (died  1323), 
id  Thomas  Bradwardine  (diet!  134y),  are  called  after 
lim    TkomiiU,     See   Werner   Bcr   heilige   Thomas 
(Ratisbon,  3  vols,  1858);  Gibelli  YiU  de  S.  Tomaso 
(Bolognov  lS6i) ;  and  Dr,  R,  B.  VauL^han's  St.  Thomas 
td  Aquino,  hLa  Life  and  Labours  (L'^^'ii^hm,  1872). 
AQUITANIA,  tlie  name  of  a  Roman  province  in 
lul,  which  comprehended  the  countries  on  the  coast 
the  Garonne  to  the  Pyreneea,  and  from  the  sea 
to  Toalonse.     Augiistua  extended   it   to  the  JLoir&. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Aqmtania  (Aquitani)  were  pro- 
bably Iberians  driven  towards  the  west  by  the  incur- 
iioiia  of  the  Celts.     They  were  actively  engaged  in 
QOfHiixteroe.     Aquitonia  was  conquered  by  the  West 
<kitlis  aUmt  41 'J;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks 
m  507.     Since  that  time  it  hiu  been  sometimes  a 
kingdom,  flometimea  a  duchy;  and  more  recently  it 
pa«ed  under  the  name  of  Uuicnne.     See  Prance — 
History,  and  GuitNNB. 

ARABELLA  STUART,  commonly  called  the 
Lftdg  Arnteiln,  TLia  unhappy  and  innocent  victim 
of  jealousy  and  state  policy  was  the  only  child  of 
iea  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to 
Lord  Daniley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
Soots,  She  was  therefore  cousin -genu  an  to  J  amen 
',,  to  whom,  previously  to  his  having  issue,  she  was 
neiit  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England^ 
being  the  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Henry  VIL. 
vboee  daughter  Margaret,  having  been  Ei-at  married 
to  Jaznea  IV.  of  Scotland,  became  by  a  second  mar- 
riage  the  mother  of  Margaret  Douglas^  mother  of 
Damley,  and  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  She 
received  an  excellent  education.  Her  proximity  to 
the  throne  waa  the  source  of  her  miKfortune*.  Eliza- 
Vteth,  for  some  time  before  her  decease,  held  the  Lady 
Arabella  under  restraint^  and  refused  the  request  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  give  her  in  marriJige  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  his  kimsmanf  with  a  view  to  remove 
her  from  England.  The  [wipe  ha*i  likewise  formed 
the  design  of  raising  her  to  the  English  throne,  by 
eapOQsing  her  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  which  pnj 
iect  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  by  Henry  IV.  of 
Fraooe,  from  a  wish  to  prevent  the  union  of  l^nLrland 
and  Scotland.  The  detection  of  a  plot  of  sotjw  Eng- 
lish nobles  to  set  aside  James  in  favour  of  Arabella 
Stoarti  of  which  she  waa  altogether  itmocent,  ulti> 
mately  proved  her  destruction;  for  although  left  at 
liberty  for  the  present^  when  it  was  some  time  after 
1610)  discovered  that  she  wjis  secretly  marritid  to 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp  and  grand- 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  both  huabaiid  and  iriie 
placed  in  amBnement,  the  husband  being  00m- 
tted  to  the  Tower.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they 
both  coatrived  to  escape  at  the  same  time,  but  thf' 
onhAppy  la^ly  was  retaken.     She  was  then  her»eJ 


committe<^l  to  the  Tower,  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  close  confinement,  which  finally  deprived 
her  of  her  reason.  She  died  on  the  27  th  September, 
1015,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  She  poAscsacd  talents 
yf  a  superior  onler,  and  a  very  p( easing  person. 

AKABKStjUEjOr  MoKE»qi:e,  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, 13  a  tenii  applieii  to  a  particular  sfiecies  of  orna- 
mental frieze  or  border^  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
OA  has  been  asserted,  by  the  Moon^  when  tbey  con< 
qnered  Spain.  This  assertiim,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether wen  founded,  since  tlecorations  of  this  kiud 
mare  been  found  in  the  bath»  of  Titua  at  Home,  in 
some  of  the  ancient  Roman  mauaoleume,  particularly 
in  that  called  the  tomb  of  the  Naaos,  sod  iu  the  ^minted 
chambers  of  Fomip-eii.  It  is.  Indeed,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  wide -spread  ftirnia  of  ornamentation* 
Nevertheless,  this  style  of  decoratiou  h  mt  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  Moorish. worka  that  the  Moora  may 
rightly  bo  credited  with  having  reintroduced  it  into 
Europe,  The  followers  of  Mohammed  l>eing  pro- 
hibited by  the  Koran  fiH>m  representing  the  figure 
of  men  and  beasts,  have  endeavoured  to  evade  thia 
law  by  inventing  a  series  of  monsters,  fjriffiuH,  dragons^ 
strange  birds,  and  chimeras,  passing  by  wild  grada- 
tions from  one  class  of  beings  into  another^  affixing 
the  head,  wings,  and  talons  of  binls  to  the  botlies  ol 
lions,  horses,  and  other  quadrujifdi^:  and  making  the 
upper  parts  of  children,  men,  aud  l>casii  spring  out 
from  amidst  luxuriant  clusters  of  foliage,  i^c.  This 
strange  and  incongruous  adtiiixiure  of  parts  is,  how- 
over,  capable  of  Iveing  fc^rmed  into  beaotifid  arrange- 
ments; and,  in  some  of  the  chambera  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  there  are  orniimental  painting;*,  exe- 
cuted by  Giovanni  da  Udino  from  tbo  dni wings  of 
Raphael,  in  thia  style,  which  aru  doaerve4lly  much 
admirtMl.  In  the  old  Moorish  palaces  in  Spain  are 
superb  specimens  of  ihh  sort  of  ornament,  as  in  the 
Alhambra  at  Grennda;  and  the  cathedrals  of  Corla, 
Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Valladolld,  &c.,  abound 
with  it. 

ARABGIR,  Ahaektb,  or  Arabkem.,  a  t<jwii 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivrw,  1 47  miles 
w.ft.w,  of  Erzcroom.  Originally  a  small  town  with 
a  fortress,  it  owed  its  enlargement  and  pruaperity  to 
tbe  Armenian  B,  who  form  about  one -fourth  of  the 
f>npidation.  It  U  especially  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton  gotids,  and  it  also  produce* 
considerable  quantities  of  fndt  It  containa  aboul 
6D0O  bouaes^  The  district  around  is  rnugh  an«l  hiUy, 
but  intersected,  by  well-watered  valleys,  inhabited  by 
Turcomans. 

ARABIA,  the  B4^^Hith-weBtemmost  part  of  Asia,  is 
called  by  the  natives  .Terlret  el  Arab,  that  U,  the 
Peninsula  of  the  Arabs;  and  by  the  Turks  and 
Persians,  Arabistan.  Arabia  is  eneom passed  on  three 
siiles  by  the  sea,  namely,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
I'erwian  Gulf,  on  the  south-east  by  tbe  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  south-wci*t  by  the  Red  Sea.  Its  moat 
southern  point,  Ras-Aroh  (the  Cape  St  Anthony  of 
some  map),  lies  in  lat.  12°  35'  K.;  Ion.  44^  4'  E, 
Thirty  miles  to  the  we-tt  of  it  are  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el Mandeb.  Theniojit  eastern  piaint  of  Arabia,  Ra»- 
el-Had,  ttanda  in  lat.  22'  2:yx.;  Ion.  60  5'  B.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  hejui  of  the  t  Julf  of  Suez  to  that  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  marking  the  limitn  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  on  the  north,  will  be  found  to 
nio  nearly  in  the  JlOth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  but 
a  portion  of  what  is  considered  Arabia  extends  north 
nf  this.  Arabia  includes  also  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Suest  and  that  of  Akabadi,  The 
whole  area  of  the  vast  country  thus  deBcribed  dcMss 
not  probably  fall  much  short  of  1,000,000  square 
miles,  or  about  eight  times  that  of  the  British 
Inlands. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  ancient  Arabia  consisted 
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of  AiT^bia  Pi^trspft^  Ar&bU  Bnmta*  ubA  Arabia  F«Ux, 
akdivistoti  whirh  has  Ukewistt  been  foUowod  in  modem 
UnieBy  but  which  i*  both  fomHletl  on  erroueouB  prin- 
oiples,  and  unwarrantetl  by  the  example  of  the  in- 
h&bitantfl  of  the  country.  The  name  of  Arabia  Felix, 
6T  Arabia  the  Happy,  is  derived  from  an  incorrect 
translation  of  the  word  Yanen,  which  doea  not  fiig-nify 
f*<tppf/f  but  the  country  lying  to  the  right  of  Mecca, 
in  the  eame  manner  as  the  Arabio  term  for  Syria, 
Al-Shom,  den'jit'.'a  the  country  lying  to  the  left  of 
that  city.  Arabia  Fetrxa  Hkewiite  has  been  errone- 
ouflly  tranilated  Stony  Arabia,  the  epithet  Petnea 
having  been  bestowed  on  it  by  Ptolemy,  from  the 
once  Bounsbing  dty  of  Petra. 

There  is  much  discrepancy  in  the  aoconnta  of  native 
writers  respecting  the  modem  territorial  divisioDS  of 
peninsular  Arabia;  and  the  limits  of  tiiose  divisioiui 
which  they  concur  in  establishing  appear  to  have 
flnctuateJ  much  at  different  perioas,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  ever  ascertained  with  preci<ioii.  The  first  of 
the  divisions  met  with  in  proceeding  down  the  Red 
Sea  is  Hejaz,  which,  as  it  includes  the  sacred  cities 
Mecca  and  Medina,  ii  always  set  forth  confiplcu- 
ously  by  Arab  geographers.  It  extends  a  short  way 
within  the  monntain  barrier,  and  terniiaiiites  in  the 
south  in  about  \a.t,  20*^  K.  Next  cornea  Yemen,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  embraces  the  whole  of 
South  Arabia;  but  the  name  ia  now  generally  used 
in  a  confined  sen^,  Yemen  proper  occnpying  the 
south* western  part  of  the  j>enin8iila,  and  oompi-ising 
a  Tehama  or  maritime  1ot\  laud  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  elevated  inland  district  of  con< 
siderable  breadth.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Sana 
and  Mocha.  Appertaining  to  Yemen  is  Aden,  now 
a  free  port  in  the  hands  of  the  Britiah.  Next 
Yemen,  on  the  east,  is  Hadramaut,  the  western  por- 
tion of  which  ia  a  dbsert  five  days'  journey  in  length. 
The  limits  of  this  province  are,  howt'ver,  variously 
assigned  by  AUthora,  iome  extending  the  name  to 
almu6t  the  whole  of  the  ^outh-eastcm  coast,  while 
others  confine  it  to  a  diHtriet  only  100  uiilea  in 
length.  Beyond  Hadramiiut,  in  the  latter  narruwer 
sense,  lies  Mahrah,  beyond  which  again  extends  the 
principality  of  Shejer  or  Shehr,  at  the  eastern  termi- 
nation of  which,  near  the  coasts  is  the  popnlous  drs- 
trif!t  of  Dhnfar,  which  has  occasionally  figured  as  an 
independent  state.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  the  penin- 
sula Is  situated  Oman.  On  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  Bahrein,  from  which,  towards 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  extends  the  maritime  district 
of  Hajar,  while  at  a  short  distance  south -west  in  the 
interior  lies  the  fertile  diatriet  of  El-Ahsa,  the  name 
of  whidi  is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  coast.  The 
interior  of  Arabia,  from  Hejaz  and  Yemen  across  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  comprised,  by 
Arab  geographers,  nnder  the  sinj^le  name  of  Nejed. 
Towards  the  north- west  and  nortti  are  the  deserts  of 
Sinai,  and  those  of  Shatn,  Jezlreh,  and  Irak  (Syria, 
Meeopotamia^  and  Babylon).  The  two  most  |K>pu- 
lofos  districts  are  Yemen  and  Oman.  The  principal 
of  these  di\  LbIous  will  be  found  noticed  in  eeparute 
articleSr 

The  knowledge  which  wo  possess  of  Arabia  in 
detail  1?  still  extremely  scanty.  In  general,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  marked  by  the  ctharacteristic  attributes  of 
Northern  Africa,  It  is  separated  from  the  plateaus 
of  South-east  Syria  by  detached  chains  of  barren 
rockfl,  whilst  to  tiie  eouth  of  these  plateaus  of  South- 
ern Syria  several  mountain  chains,  among  others  the 
Charrah,  surround,  as  it  were  like  a  fringe,  the  plains 
on  the  west  ooaat^  and  by  cross  branches  not  only 
intersect  the  territory  lying  along  the  ah  ores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  like^%i^,  in  their  eastern  elevations, 
form  the  framework  of  the  interior  higblanihi.  The 
most  detochad  portions  of  the  mountain  system  of 


Arabia  occor  re«{ieetively  in  1 
west  of  the  peninsula,  In  tbA  fonuar  ti  ^ 
Oman,  the  range  of  the  Jebel  Aklidar  and  tJia^ 
of  the  Masara  form  the  aanae  contrast  whii  the  ai> 
form  undulations  ol  the  great  inland  daeft  ■■  1^ 
mountun  territory  of  Yemen,  in  the  latter,  wUh  tiaa 
river  Mcidan,  diicharging  itself  into  the  Indiaa  Ooesa 
at  Aden,  does  with  the  desert  coast  tract  of  Tehaoia 
Axabia  is  said  to  attain  its  culminating  pcMAt  of  JKMM 
feet  of  height  in  the  inland  district  «i  NejcdL 

The  cHmat'3  of  iVrabia  resembles  tisal  of  Aftka 
The  mountains  obstmct  the  mitigating  inSnenetof 
the  lea-breeze:  scorching  aridity  and  barrennos  dar- 
acteiize  both  high  and  low  groundSr  aad  ths  dsie> 
palm  is  often  theonly  representative  of  regetahlecalMe 
ence.  There  are  even  districia  wblcii  in  the  tornxm 
of  the  year  are  refreshed  by  only  one  ehosrer  si  im^ 
while  a  sky  almost  perpetually  unckinded  oveaynMh 
the  Bterile'plain^.  Tlie  short  rainy  season,  whkh,  is 
consequence  of  the  shifting  wind^  prevailing  ia  tfe 
Red  Sea,  visits  the  west  ooasta  in  cmf  tammm 
months,  fills  with  water,  bat  only  periodlcdly^  III 
depreasinns  in  the  surface  or  wadis,  and  a  watm 
marked  by  slight  frosts  oocnrs  in  the  tabte-ka^tf 
the  interior  and  north-east.  The  simoam  oeeMittr 
ally  blows  during  the  hot  seaaon,  thongb  only  ia  Iki 
northern  difitricta. 

Arabia  is  destitute  of  large  forest^  and  exitain 
plains  of  green  turf  have  their  plaoa  lopplied  hj 
steppe-like  tracts,  which,  however,  covered  with  ws- 
matic  herbs,  afiford  excellent  pa^tuns  to  aohjabmil 
of  horsea.  llie  terrace  portions  uf  the  ooOBtfy^wliob 
enjoy  a  more  temperate  climat«|  exMbil  a  pwHv 
Inxurlanoeof  vegetation.  Herethe  date  and  ooooa^nl 
palms  and  various  excellent  sorts  of  fniit  flomUi 
along  with  durra  (a  species  of  millet  which  is  hot 
generally  cultivated  instead  of  European  oocn)^  Uw 
finest  coffee  in  the  world  (the  staple  oooimerdsi  |nh 
duct  of  the  country),  and  many  aromatic  ^4aftti  sad 
aubfltanoei,  inch  aa  gum-arabic,  benzoin,  msitie, 
balsam,  aloes,  myrrh,  frankincense,  kc  Thers  an 
alao  cultivated  in  diUerent  parts  of  the  puioffK 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  aoil  and  dinaH 
beans,  rico,  lentils,  tobacco,  mclona,  saffroni  <b1»- 
cynths,  poppies,  olives,  the  kith  bush  {Caitluk  or 
Cdiuirui  eidulis)t  the  leaves  of  which  are  in  g«n*nl 
use,  like  those  of  the  coca  in  Peru,  at  an  exiatsat» 
sesame,  the  castor-oil  plant,  &c  In  ita  fauna  ska, 
as  corresponding  with  the  desert  nature  of  Ibe 
country,  Arabia  presents  much  of  an  African  %JV^ 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  supply  man's  immediitoa^ 
mestic  and  personal  w^mts;  the  hone  i 
hu  faithful  attendants  on  his  wide  i 
asses  and  mules,  of  a  atrooger  mai 
appearance  than  those  of  Europe;  are  commoo  in  thi 
mountainous  districts;  the  desert  is  inhabtied  bj 
gazelles  and  ostriches  hurrying  rapidly  frosa  OMi 
to  oasis  ^  and  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  and  jackJ 
crouch  in  ambush  for  tlie  passing  pney.  Moakeii» 
pheasants,  and  doves  are  th«  ueaoeful  occu^aala  (i 
the  fertile  districts,  in  which,  Dowever,  locnali  bt* 
quently  commit  tremendous  havoc  There  mn  avfcnl 
species  of  serpents  and  lizards,  and  soorpioaa  isd 
poisonous  spiders  are  numerous.  Fiah  an*!  tmllli 
uLiound  on  the  ooasts,  and  pearl-oy iters  in  the  Pmifli 
Gulf.  Among  mineral  products  mmj  be  meotiuBsJ 
saltpetre^  "mineral  pitch,  and  pebtkl^um,  whkh  aft 
found  in  the  interior  hlghlandi^  salt,  anlpbor  9^ 
Hadramat]t)|  and  several  preciooa  stooe^  as  the  ca^ 
nelian,  agate,  and  onyx.  Iron,  coppier,  and  lead  tft 
far  from  abtmdant,  and  the  country  is  alao  poor  is 
the  precious  metala. 

The  popuhition  of  Arabia  has  been  uttiip**^  hj 
some  at  m, 000,000,  by  others  at  no  OKile  t^ 
4,000,000.      The   former  number   It  ceitsialy  m 
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|K  and  it  is  beliered  that  between  5,000,000  and 

0,000  is  near  the  tnitb.    The  Arabs  present,  aa  a 

and  as  individuals,  oiQch  that  h  |>eculiar  both 

'  r  mental  and  physioU  development    They  are 

He  etsture,  of  a  powerfiil  inakep  and  ha've  a 

bro^imish  colour.     Their  features  express 

r  and  pride;  they  are  naturally  active,  intelli- 

bd  courteous;  and  tbeir  ohjiracter  ia  marked 

nee,  bravery,  and  hospitality,  along  with 

propensity  for  poetry.     On  the  other  hand, 

»revengi;ful  in  their  diapofiition  and  predatory 

heir  habits.     The  women  have  the  entijne  educa- 

L  ol  the  children  in  their  early  years.     The  moat 

atiat«  events  in  the  estimation  of  an  Arab  are 

birth  of  a  camel,  a  mare  of  noble  breed  bnng- 

lortb  a  foal,  or  a  triumph  achieved  by  a  poet, 

fint  religion  of  the  AralM,  the  woraliip  of  the 

,  waa  supplanted  by  the  doctrines  of  Mohamme- 

p  whicL  suGixeded  rapidly  in  esti^blishing  itself 

out  Arabia,     Besides  the  two  principal  sects 

Islam,  the  Simnites  (the  most  numerous)  and  the 

tiitea  (on  the  east  coast),  there  also  exists,  in  very 

'derable  numbers,  a  third  sect,  the  Wabalxtes, 

i  arose  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  ceu- 

and  to  which  the  Beduins  of  Nejed  belong. 

MoHAMiiED,  SuuTis,  Suiwit^a,  and  Wjiha- 

There  are  also  numeroos  Jews,  who  dwell 

the  Arabians,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in 

whole  of  the  west  coast,  comprising  the 
I  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  and  in  quite  rec«nt 
aea  part  of  the  east  coast,  namely  the  llepuljlie 
Koweit  at  the  bead  of  the  Feraian  Gulf,  ivnd 
"strict  of  £1  Absa,  are  moro  or  less  under 
Dty  of  the  Turks,  The  area  of  the 
I  itrip  is  about  200,000  iquare  miles  in  extent, 
■  a  population  of  abont  1,130,000;  while  the 
•tnp  haa  an  area  of  aUiut  31,000  square 
population  of  about  200,000.  Even  in 
J  however,  the  chief  offices  of  govem- 
"are  performed  by  th<*  chieftains  of  the  small 
ritories  into  which  the  dlatricts  are  subdivided, 
_  be  most  extensive  districts  politically  united  in  the 
rest  of  AraMa  are  the  kingdoms  of  Oman  and  Nejed, 
Ibe  former  with  an  area  of  81,000  square  mUes,  and 
apop.  of  1,598,000  J  the  latter  (the  kintrdom  of  the 
Wahabees)  with  an  area  of  perhaps  200,000  square 
Duka,  and  a  pop.  of  alxiut  l,'21l),(Kia 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Aral>s  ia  either  nomadic  or 
aettletfi,  or  in  other  words,  they  either  live  in  tents 
and  derive  their  subsiatence  from  the  rearing  of 
Gittle,  wherever  suffideni  pasture  is  obtalufkble,  and 
I  the  transport  of  caravans  through  the  de»t?rt;  or 
I  the  porsuits  of  agriculture  and  corornerce.  1'he 
i  tribes  of  Arabia  are  termed  Bedouins,  Bo- 
^O^r  Bedawinj;  those  following  settled  occupa- 
Hadji  and  Fellahs.  A  conaider&ble  trade, 
partly  overland  partly  maritime,  is  carried  on,  chie6y 
in  colfee,  dates,  figs,  spioes,  and  aromatic  substances 
of  Tarious  kinds,  thi>ugh  the  present  amount  of  traffic 
ia  scarcely  a  shadow  of  what  it  wsa  in  the  times  pre- 
Tioua  to  the  dieioovery  of  tUe  passage  by  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  Commerce  is  partly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigTiers,  among  whom  the  Jews  and  Baniana  ore 
the  most  numerous.  The  kttcr  are  a  tribe  of  Indian 
merchaDts,  who,  however,  only  remain  long  erioiigb 
in  the  country  to  enable  them  to  return  with  wealth 
to  tlieir  own  land.  At  present  the  trade  of  Amhia 
it  almost  exclusively  contincd  to  e 9^ ports  of  raw  ma- 
terial or  imports  of  foreign  manufactures,  domestic 
industry  being  scarcely  able  to  supply  the  most 
nsweaaary  articles  ol  consumption^  and  the  inbabi- 
tanta  ai«  thna  rendered  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
ioT  the  greator  portion  of  their  mannfacture<l  com- 
tiMxlitica.      ITio  i>eriud  of  intellectual  development 


among  the  Arabs  is  now  indeed  long  past  its  zenith, 
but  it  does  not  appear  yet  to  have  sunk  so  low  as 
is  often  assumed.  Even  in  the  desert  children  are 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  in  the  towns 
there  are  higher  schools  for  sati^ifying  the  taste  for 
sotentitio  pursuits.  The  political  constitution  of  the 
Arabs  is  patriarchal,  and  is  based  on  a  love  of  free- 
dom. The  titles  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  Emir, 
Sheikh,  or  Imam,  whone  functions  appear  in  general 
to  bo  limited  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  war, 
the  collection  of  tribute,  and  the  administratioa  of 
law  by  the  cadis  or  judges* 

The  history  of  the  Arabs  previous  to  Mohammed 
is  obscure,  md  owing  to  their  slight  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  little  interest.  The  evidence 
of  language,  tradition,  and  other  things  establishes 
the  fact  that  Arabia  must  have  been  settled  at  a  very 
early  date  by  two  branches  of  one  race.  One  of  these 
branches  inhabita  the  south  and  east  of  the  peninsula 
(Yemen,  Hadramaut,  and  Oman),  and  considers  itself 
OS  forming  the  *  pure  Arabs,'  while  to  the  other  branch 
it  gives  the  name  of  Moatareb  or  *  Arabitiud'  The 
oldest  tra<litioua  regarding  the  origin  of  tlirj  former 
branch  point  to  an  immigration  from  Africa,  which 
took  place  about  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  physical  appoaranc€>  and  structure 
of  the  southern  Arabs,  the  remnants  of  their  dialect 
(which  is  now  supeiaeded  by  that  of  the  northern 
branch),  and  various  institutions  and  customs  pre- 
vailing in  the  parts  of  Arabia  inhabited  by  tbem,  all 
confirm  the  notion  that  they  were  originally  identical 
with  the  nearest  inhabitants  of  Africa,  The  n ortheru 
branch,  on  the  other  baud,  although  bearings  an 
unmistakable  affinity  with  tlve  southern,  shows  (in 
its  language  and  other  respects^  more  traces  of  Asiatic 
than  African  influence. 

The  Arabs  of  the  southern  branch  were  the  first 
to  attain  to  any  considerable  political  power.  A 
kingdom  tielonging  to  this  branch  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  south  for  upwards  nf  2000  yeare, 
embracing  when  in  a  flourishing  condition  the  whole 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsuLi,  and  sometimes 
extending  its  boundaries  by  conquest  very  much 
further.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tfiere  actually  was 
such  a  kingilom,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  and 
having  its  capital  fii-st  (it  is  said)  at  March,  and  after- 
wards at  Sana,  both  in  the  district  of  that  name;  but 
how  long  that  kingdom  subsisted  cannot  be  deter* 
mined.  Its  kings  belonged  to  tho  Himyarite  dynasty, 
but  this  designntion  Himyarite  is  sometimes  applied 
by  Arab  writers  to  the  ruling  classes  of  tb<j  southern 
branch,  and  sometimea  to  the  whole  branch.  Tho 
Y'cmenite  kingdom  waa  rendered  subject  by  the 
Abysainians  for  upwards  of  seventy  yeara  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  during  which  period 
Christianity  waa  proclaimed  in  the  laud.  Ultiuiately 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Himyarite  dynasty  was 
restored  through  the  asBist^nce  of  Chosroes,  king  of 
Persia  (606  A-i*.),  but  alwut  thirty  years  later  the 
kingdom  was  finally  overthrown  by  tho  followers  of 
Mohammed.  Another  Hiniynrito  kingdom  waa  that 
of  Hira  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lower  Euphrates. 
It  seems  also  to  have  extended  at  times  to  the  region 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  so  a*  to  give 
the  name  of  Irak  Arabi  to  that  district  The  dates 
given  for  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  are  widely 
different.  Its  overthrow  ia  placed  in  tho  tifth  century 
of  our  era.  In  the  lira t  century  of  the  Chri.stian  era 
the  Himyarito  kingdom  of  Gbosaan  was  founded  in 
Lower  Syria  and  Hejar^  It  lasted  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  last  Himyarite  kini^doni  that  need  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  Kindeb,  which  dctaahcd  itself 
from  that  of  Hira  early  in  the  third  century,  and 
lasted  about  150  ycara,  Ita  sway  cxtcmled  over 
Northern  Nejetl     The  divided  fortes  of  tho  Arabs 
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could  not  always  successfully  resist  the  Roman  arms^ 
and  though  their  country  waa  never  completely 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  yet  tlie 
princea  in  the  north  at  leaat  lived  in  a  state  of  de* 
pen  deuce  on  the  Roman  eniiJerora,  and  were  regarded 
fifl  their  viceroys.  In  tlie  south  the  Horoaaa  had  no 
influ^mce.  An  expedition  wan  fitted  out  against 
Yemen  in  tbo  reign  of  Aagnabis  (2-4  B.C.),  but  it 
completely  tuiacarrieei  With  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Arabia  made  vigoroua  atru^fgles  for 
inrlependence^  which  could  easily  have  been  broil jtrht 
alxjut  by  a  no  ion  of  the  various  tribt^.  But  the 
Arabian  nationis  cciutiuuied  di»<|^>t*nied  and  broken,  and 
passed  muTiy  centuries  in  internal  conflictaj  durinij 
which  the  central  highlnnds  (Nejed)  l>ecame  the 
theatre  of  those  chivalrous  contests  m  celebmled  by 
the  native  poets.  Christianity  early  guoed  many 
ndberent-j  in  Arabia,  though  it  <.lid  not  succeed  in 
entirely  banishinjLj  the  ancient  worship  of  the  fftars. 
Several  Christian  bishoprics  were  efitablighcd,  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  at  Bozro,  in  Palestine.  The 
t^>wn  of  Klhira,  near  the  Euphrates,  contained  many 
Arabian  CbHstiana  and  convents,  and  the  reigning 
IviniT,  Kniif)nnlu-l)en-tl-niondsir»  hccame  a  convert  ti) 
{ 'hriHtianity  not  lon^  before  the  time  of  ^luhammed. 
The  oontlict  of  the  Arabs  with  Roman  doBpotism 
was  more  eapecially  the  cinise  oE  attracting  to  their 
country  numbers  of  Christian  secta,  amon^  others 
tbe  Monophyftites  and  Neiitorianfi|  who  nought  a 
refuge  from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  maintftiners  of  orthodoxy  throughout 
the  Eajit  Jews  nl*o  were  very  numerous  in  Arabia 
after  the  dt^sitructinn  of  JeniBalem,  and  even  innde 
itnme  proselytes,  chiefly  in  Yemen,  The  wide  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  eecta  produced  in  the 
minds  of  many  an  indilTerence  to  all  the  exiatiiti^ 
religions,  and  Mas  probably  one  of  the  principal  cauat?^ 
that  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  found  so  apeedy  an 
ncceptanee  in  Arabia. 

With  Mohammed  a  new  phase  commencea  in  the 
hiHtory  of  the  Arabian  pectple,  who  are  wont  to 
designate  respectively  the  periods  before  and  after 
the  ap[>earance  of  the  prophet  as  those  of  ignorance 
and  knowkcl^'c.  ^lohammed  belonged  to  the  Mos- 
tarebj  and  atiiong  them  to  the  tribe  of  Kfrcysb,  which 
had  occupied  a  position  of  jjreat  influence  in  Arabia 
siDoe  the  bej^nning  of  the  ^fth  century,  when  it 
managed  by  craft  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  which  waa  not  only  a  city  of  great  commer- 
cial importance,  but  WEia  reg'arded  as  sacral  by  the 
Arabs  on  aooount  of  its  containing  the  Kaabo.  (See 
Kaaba.)  During  the  whole  of  the  eixth  century  the 
Moatareb  generally  were  increasing  in  power,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  seventhj  when  Mohammed  hatl 
grown  to  manhood^  they  hail  alssorbed  the  Kingdom 
of  Kindeb^  and  had  extended  their  »way  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  Yemen,  Hira,  and  Ghassan,  By 
the  time  of  Mohammed's  death,  in  632,  his  religion 
had  acquired  a  firm  bold  in  Arabia,  and  after  that 
event  bia  RuccesBnrs,  acting  on  the  commands  of  the 
Koran,  began  to  epreail  it  by  force  of  arms  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  peninsula.  "I  he  nation^  now  for 
tlie  first  time  acting  as  a  Ixidy,  played  for  several 
cen tunes  an  Impxjrtaut  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world  a 
history,  and  advouced  in  a  career  of  victory  beyond 
its  natural  frontiers,  to  found  empires  in  three  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  (See  Moiiawjikd,  Cxlipb^  and 
MooK-*.)  Tbe  brilliant  ]ieriod  of  Arabian  history, 
indeed,  as  regards  foreign  countries,  ctime  to  a  ter- 
mination in  Asia  in  12fi.Son  the  fall  of  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdad,  as  also  about  the  same  time  in  Africa  and 
Kurope,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Moorish  dominion 
wjiS  finally  overthroiMi  (in  the  Kini^'dom  of  Granada 
in  Spain)  in  the  laji>t  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
)ei  the  epoch  of  the  Arab  sway  must  ever  occupy  a 


distinguished  place  in  tbe  intellectual  hisfcOfjf  tf  i 
kind,  (See  below — Langutujc  ami  Litt^mrf^ 
internal  history  of  the  oouotry  during  iti  f 
conflicts  presents  little  more  than  unimportyit  \ 
counts  of  some  Bedouin  tribes^  and  the  f<ortiiiiei^ 
the  caravans  which  made  the  aonual  piigrinia^  ( 
Mecca.  In  1 5 1 7  Turkey  subjected  Hejaz  aad  Y« 
and  received  the  nominal  submls^ina  of  the  \ 
inhabiting  the  rest  of  Arabia,  l^e  tnbjeeliiim  I 
Hejaz  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  \  ' 
a  brief  inter^'al  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ' 
century,  and  another  longer  interval  in  tJi«  j 
century,  when  the  Fasha  of  Egypt  wji»  dciiniusat J 
Arabia;  but  Yemen  achieved  i ts independence  la  16 
and  maintained  it  till  1B71»  when  the  territfory  i 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  l^irks.  In  1839  . 
Yemen  was  occu{>ied  by  tbe  British.  In  the  < 
Oman  became  virtually  inde[>endent  of  tbe  j 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  ; 
a  well-organized  kingdom.  In  1507,  ho 
capital,  Maskat  or  IMuacat.  waa  occnpi&l  by  1 
tugueae,  who  were  not  driven  out  till  16r»L 
was  temporarily  subjugated  by  the  Persians  1 
Nodir  Shah  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  i 
tury.  They  were  expelled  by  Saood,  who  yrm  I 
Imam  of  Oman,  and  under  whom  it  e^Ltended  its  s 
over  part  of  tbe  opposite  coa^t  of  Perma  m  weflj 
the  islands  lyiug  between,  and  over  the  mssl  i 
Zanzibar.  Since  1867  the  Kingdom  of  Oman  f 
been  again  confined  to  the  T'Wffland  of  Anhi^ 
appearance  of  the  Wahabees  about  tbe  middle  «ff  4 
eighteenth  century  is  the  first  event  sauce  tlie  f ' 
of  Mohammed  that  affected  Arabia  generally*  (9 
Wahabees.)  Tbe  moral  effects  of  this  event  < 
cise  still  a  powerful  infiuence;  the  politiGal  weces 
efToced  by  the  ruler  of  tbe  neighboming:  OOUQ 
l''gy[>t,  Jlebemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt^ 
the  c«<>Ast  of  Hejaz,  as  also  several  plaoes  on  1 
YemcDr  and  in  181 S,  by  meant  of  a  grmt  ' 
gained  by  Ibrahim -Pasha,  and  the  de«tructioii  \ 
their  ca|iitAl  city  Derreyeh,  put  a  stop  to  the! 
extension  of  tbe  Wahabite  power.  He  alao  t 
large  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  bis  sway  tui 
which  secured  to  him  the  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
events  i^f  ISiO,  however,  in  Syria,  oompeUed  Inait 
concentmte  hid  forcee,  and  he  soon  foutid  hll 
obliged,  as  thwarting  tbe  European  lioe  of  1 
renounce  all  claims  to  the  territories  iyiit^  1 
line  drawn  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  uf  , 
The  Hejaz  thus  again  became  immediately  nbjf 
to  Turkish  sway.  Turkey  hAs  since  extended  its  i 
not  only  over  Yemen  as  already  mentioned,  bcl  aba 
over  the  district  of  El  Ahsa  on  the  Persian  Golf;  btt 
the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  tcaxvtU 
warrants  the  expectation  that  its  tenure  of  potver  i 
Arabia  \\\\\  last  much  longer,  ' 

Among  works  on  Arabia  may  be  mentiofied 
ster's   H^torical   Geography  of   Arabia   (t«o 
London,  1844);  Causaiii  de  Perceval.  Esaai  m\ 
tinre  dea  Arabes  avant  rislamisme  (three  vola  ] 
1847);  Weil's  Geschichte  der  Khalifen  Uhpee  «i>k 
Mannheim,  1846-51);  Kreraer's  Ges-.lilclit- .Irf  hfrt 
achendeu  Ideen  dea  Islam  (Leip^i. 
Beftcbreibung    von    Arabien    (I «  .,   - 

Burckhardts  Travels  in  Arabia  ^IvjndiG, 
and  his  Notes  on  the  Bedimina  and  Wahalijj 
don,  IS 30) ;  Count  Laborde's  splendid  work,* 
dansrArabie  petrce  (Paris,  I8:iui;  Burton  »  t 
age  to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah  (London,  H 
G,.  Palgrave's  « Journey  through  Central  and  \ 
Arabia  (London,  lS6a):  &G; 

LANiJLlAGK  A>'D  LlTERATUHSL  Zamzwo^,  — T 
Arabic  language  belongs  to  the  Semitic  dialect 
among  which  it  b  distingtunhed  for  its  richneaiks4r 
nesa^  and  high  degree  of  develorpmcnt   By  tfaei|J«Mf 
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H  htetem/B  tb«  to\e  written  Ungnage  and 
ifling  speech  in  all  South-western  AjbIa, 
vn  lutid  Northern  Af rica,  imd  for  &  time  in 

Spain,  fin  Midta^  and  in  Sicily;  and  it  iB 
tm  a  leamed  and  lacred  Ungnage  wfaerever 
ppMd  ■mooff  people  who  in  dally  life  apeak 
Nnkn,  or  Tater  dialects.  Tbe  study  of 
impoitBiit  not  onlj  on  account  of  the  wide 

wldeh  it  is  sdU  spoken  and  the  extensive 

it  oootainfi,  bat  also  becaase  it  is  almost 
IBMiUt  preliminary  to  the  study  of  eome  of 
f  lHi(Bt|pes  of  the  Kaal  Almost  a  third 
tm  l^Brfsri  Tocabnlary  consieti  of  Arabic 
|i  llMn  it  the  nms  proportion  of  Arabic  in 

A  Mimtlfie  trefttment  of  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
il  bwastmw  pOHdbte  through  comparing  it 
Anbic  Tbe  characters  ori^ally  nsed  in 
be  Arabic  language  were  borrowed  from  the 
n  Estrangelo  alphabet,  which^  however,  was 
leqvaite  lor  tbe  purposej  having  only  sixteen 
iBB  tweoty^^bt  Arabio  oonsooantB.  Tbia 
Is  Boiw  supeisedod  by  tbe  Nesld.  As  in  all 
■Bgiiagei  (except  Ine  Kthiopic)  it  is  read 
H  to  1^  There  are  valuable  Arabic  gram- 
Erpen  (1613),  De  Sacy  (1831).  Ewald,  Cos* 
Iff  (second  edition,  1867);  and  in  English  by 
[baaed  oo  that  of  Caspar!  but  greatly  en- 
iondOD,  1S59-62),  Forbes,  Ibrahoem,  and 

(Haiid-book  of  Modem  Arabic;  London, 
Fhara  are  good  dictiooariea  by  RichardBon, 
Arabic,  and  English  (two  vols.  1777-80  j 
|oB  with   additions  and  improvements  by 

1^52),  and  Lane  (of  which  six  parts  had 
down  to  li§77 ;  the  whole  work  is  expected 
hi  vqIs.1,  besideB  an  abridgment  of  Bichard- 
bpld]i%  in  one  vol  18 ID. 
hinf«— -Of  the  first  cultivation  of  the  litera- 
lis  oonntry  we  have  but  few  accounts.  That 
irij  flooiitbed  in  Arabia  may  be  inferred 
ffcancier  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ore  at  the 
Knr  nmdi  nven  to  poetry.  In  the  fairs  of 
Id  (from  Uie  fifth  century  alter  Christ)  at 
wtkel  oootetts  were  held,  and  tbe  poems  to 
I  pcin  WM  awarded  were  written  on  byssus 

Of  gold,  whence  they  were  called  Modmih' 
It),  and  hong  up  on  tbe  wall  of  the  sacred 
imtAining  tbe  kaaba  at  Meoca^  on  which 
0MJ  Also  got  the  name  of  MoailahlU  (bung 
p  eoDeedon  of  tbe  Mo«J]ak4t  contains  seven 
seven  authors —  Amr<  nl-kais,  Taraf  a,  Zohair, 
ilau%  Amt^boo-Keltbnm,  and  Hareth.  They 
niahed  by  deep  feeling,  lofty  imagination, 
f  imagery  and  sentimeut,  national  pride  and 
ladoia.  Many  other  poems  helonjcring  to  the 
r«  Kohammed,  some  of  equal  ago  with  those 
[oailalrH^  are  also  preserved  in  collections. 
Msoeof  Mohammed  gave  a  new  direction  to 
try*  The  rules  of  faith  and  life  which  be 
k  WW  ooUetited  by  Abubekr,  first  caliph 
Aaalh,  onrreded  and  pnbti&hed  by  Othm&n, 
I  caHph,  and  oonstitate  the  Koran.  The 
imes  of  Mohammed  and  the  first  caliplin, 
wwa  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
i  The  progrees  of  tbe  Arabs  in  the  arts 
leee  may  be  laid  to  have  begnn  with  the 
Bii  of  the  caliphs  of  tbe  family  of  the  Abas- 
»  750,  at  Bagdad.  Here  Haroun  al  Kaahid 
\  Invited  learned  men  from  all  oountriea  and 
U  pdamHy  eiilaries.  He  caosed  the  works 
|g|  iMDOQi  Greek  writem  to  be  translated 
Ife  Hid  ipffeiid  abroad  by  nomeroiis  copies. 
k  fVfVBBieBt  of  Al  Mamum  (81^433) 
•elidela  werecetabliflhed  at  Bagdad,  Bsssora^ 

Cnfa*  and  large  libraries  at  Alexandria, 
T  Cairo,    llie  Oaiiph  Motassem,  who  died 


I  A.B.  842,  w^  of  the  same  dispositioii,  and  while  liter* 
ature  was  thus  favoured  by  tbe  dynasty  of  the  Abas- 
Bides  in  Bagnkd  it  received  not  less  encouragement 
from  that  of  the  Ommiodee  in  Spain.  What  Bagdad 
was  for  Asia  the  univeTsity  at  Cordova  was  for 
Europe,  where,  particularly  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
ArabiaoB  were  the  chief  piUsJs  of  literatnrSL  At  % 
time  when  learning  found  scarcely  anywhere  else  a 
place  of  rest  and  encouragemeut^  tbe  Arablana  em- 
ployed themBcl  ves  in  collecting  and  diiluaing  it  in  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  world.  In  Spain  were 
established  numerous  acii^Iemies  and  schoola,  which 
were  visited  by  students  from  other  European  coun- 
tries; public  libraries  were  collected,  one  of  iheui  »vdd 
to  contain  600,000  volumes;  and  important  worlcs 
were  written  on  geography,  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  physics,  mathematics,  and  especially  on 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  There  are  a 
number  of  terms  stilt  In  nse^  snoh  as  ilmttnac,  atff«hm, 
akohot,  asimutk,  zenith^  nadir^  which  were  borrowed 
origimdly  from  the  Arabs. 

Most  of  the  geography  in  the  middle  ages  is  the 
work  c»f  the  Ambians.  Among  their  chief  writera 
on  geographical  subjects  afe  El-Istakhri  (Xiber  CLim- 
atnm,  edited  by  Moller,  Gotho,  1839),  Abu-Iahak-sJ- 
Faresi,  Ibn-Haukal^  who  wrote  about  815,  El<Edrisi. 
1160  (French  translation  published  by  Jaubert  in 
1836  at  Paris),  Yakuti,  who  died  in  12-49,  and  Abul 
feda;  and  much  that  the  most  nmowned  amon*; 
them,  Abnlleda  and  Edriai,  -have  written,  is  still 
useful  and  important  in  regortl  to  historical  geo- 
graphy. Even  more  important  than  the  geographical 
text'books  are  the  descriptions  of  oonntries  which 
were  written  by  Arab  travellers;  such  as  those  by 
Ibn-Foslan,  who  travelled  in  Kussia  in  the  nintli 
century;  by  Mohammed  ibn-Batuta,  who  traveEed 
in  AMca,  India,  China^  Rnsida^  Ac,  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  «ad  by  Leo  Africwiiw,  who  traveUed  in 
Africa  and  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Arabian  historians  since  the  eighth  century 
have  been  very  numeixius,  thoui^b  they  have  not  yet 
been  long  enough  kmtwii  to  European  scholars  to 
enable  them  to  d  eri  ve  f  uU  ad  vantage  from  them.  The 
oldest  known  historian  is  Hesham  Ben -Mohammed 
Al-Keibi  (died  8 1 9).  Several  other  historioos  lived  in 
tbe  some  century.  Masudi,  tbe  Persians  Tabari  and 
Hamsa  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Christian  patriarch  Ibu 
el  Batrik  or  Euty chins  of  Alexandria,  were  the  first 
that  attempted  miiversal  histories.  These  were  fal- 
lowed by  Abulfamj  and  George  Elmakin,  both  Chris- 
tians, Abulfedot  Nuvoiri,  AlffM^hri,  and  others.  Na- 
tive historians  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  Arabs  in 
Bpoin  and  in  Maoretania;  others,  such  as  AbduUatlf 
and  Makrisi,  wrote  on  the  hiiitory  of  Egypt;  otben 
oompUed  biographical  dictionaries  or  wrote  lives  of 
individaals.  The  style  of  most  of  the  historiADs  is 
simple  and  void  of  ornament. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  was  of  Greek 
origin  sjid  derived  principally  from  that  of  Aristotle, 
who  through  them  became  known  in  Spain  and 
thence  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  having  been  trans- 
lated from  Arabic  into  Latin.  Hence  tbe  origin  of 
the  scholastic  philoBophy  may  be  tnMsed  to  the 
Arabiauji.  The  Arabians  seem  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosoph^s  in 
Bagdad,  where  a  knowledge  of  them  was  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Nestorian  Christians  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Syria  in  the  fifth  century  and  found 
re^ge  and  patronage  in  Perda,  Ihiriag  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  nanuntms  veraioiii  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Aristotle  were  made  into  Syrlac  and 
thence  into  Arabic;  and  once  AtistoUe  had  been 
introduced  to  their  knowledge  the  Arabian  philcso- 
pbera  both  in  the  eiUit  and  the  west  did  Uttls  else 
than  advance  Uf^arer  and  nearer  to  a  faithful  interpra- 
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taiion  of  that  master.  Of  their  phUoBOpliiaiLl  ftutfaora  I 
the  moat  ottlebrated  are^AlfaraOi,  who  wrote  on  the 
priaciplea  of  nature,  954;  Ibn  Sina  or  Avicenoa,  who 
died  A.D.  1037,  antl,  beaidea  other  philoaophical  writ- 
ings, was  the  author  of  a  treatise  oji  logic,  phjiio^ 
sod  metaphysica,  and  of  a  comuieufcary  on  the  worki 
of  AnBt«>tIe;  Alg^haz^ali,  who  wrote  a  work  attacking 
oil  heathen  philoek^pbical  systeuia;  and  in  Spain 
Avicebron,  a  Je%v%  the  same  with  Solomon  ben 
Gebijfol;  Ibn  Badja,  knrVwn  to  Europeans  ns  Avem- 
paca(diod  1136);  Ibn  Tofail  (died  1190);  and  (the 
greatest  of  them  all)  Ibn  Kot^hd  or  Averroes^  called 
by  pre-eminence  The  Commentator. 

Nearly  all  the  Arabian  philosophers  were  at  the 
same  tiiue  phyBidans]  for  the  physical  eciencee,  in- 
dndiog^  medicine,  were  not  then  separated  from  phil- 
osophy. At  Jondisabur,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Fimsabad, 
Bokhara^  Cnf%  Bassoro,  Aleiuuidria,  and  CordoTa, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  medical 
schools  were  instituted,  and  with  the  devoted  study 
bestowed  on  this  branch  o£  science  the  nation  conld 
not  fail  of  making  important  advances  in  it,  though, 
in  reality,  they  were  hero  alio  dependent  on  the 
Grreeks.  Anatomy  made  no  pntgrees  among  them, 
because  the  Koran  expressly  prohibited  dissectbna 
To  their  famous  writers  on  medicine  belong  Aluunin 
(who  first  described  the  smallpox),  Jahiah  Ben  Sera- 
pion,  Jacob  Ben  Ishak  Alkendi,  John  Mesve,  Rliazes, 
Aii  Ben  Abbas,  Avicenna  (who  published  the  Canon 
of  Medicine,  for  a  long  time  the  best  work  of  the 
kind)^  Isbak  Ben  Soleiman,  Abulcaslm,  Ibn  Zohar, 
Averroes  (the  author  ol  A  Compendium  of  Physic). 

Mathematics  the  Arabians  enrichftd,  simplified,  and 
attended.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  and  Tbabet  Ben 
Korrah  particularly  distingaished  themselves  in  this 
department  A  Izahan  wrote  oo  optics.  Naaslreddin 
translated  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  Jeber  Ben  Afla 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Trigonometry  of  Ptolemy. 
Astronomy  they  especiallj  cultivated,  for  which 
famooB  schools  and  obeervatOTieB  were  erected  at 
Bagdad  and  Cordovm.  As  early  as  A.D.  812  Alhazen 
ana  Bergius  had  tnuutlated  into  Arabic  the  Almagosi 
of  Ptolemy,  the  first  regular  treatise  on  astroaomy^ 
of  which,  in  833,  Aifargani,  and  still  later  Averroes, 
published  extracts.  Alhatani,  in  the  tenth  century, 
observed  the  advance  of  the  line  of  the  earth's 
apsides  and  noticed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
AlpetragiuB  wrote  a  theory  of  the  planets.  Geography 
was  brought  into  connection  with  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  treated  sdeutiJically,  partiouhu-ly  by 
Abulfeda. 

Much  as  the  severer  sciences  were  cultivated  the 
genius  of  the  people  for  poetry  was  not  fettered. 
After  the  ninth  century  the  oriental  pecnliaritles  of 
Arabian  poetry  became  more  and  more  strong:  the 
tone  grew  mystical  and  extravagant  and  the  language 
lost  its  purity.  Motenabbi  deserves  to  be  notioed  for 
his  tender  elegies  in  a  dasaic  style;  Abu  lamael 
Tograi,  vizier  of  Bagdad,  for  hk  elegies  and  poems; 
Hariri  for  hifl  history  of  an  unscmpulous  but  amua* 
ing  vagabond  in  his  work  entitled  Mekimmdt,  admir- 
amy  translated  into  German  by  Kuckert,  Into  EngUsb 
by  ChapeUon  and  Preston;  Ibn-Arabshah  for  his 
narrative  tales,  kc,;  Asmai's  great  heroic  romance, 
life  of  Antar,  is  still  said  to  produce  amusement  in 
the  ooffee-housee  of  Aleppo.  The  dramatic  excepted 
there  is  no  sort  of  poetry  winch  the  Arabians  have 
left  nnattempted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  bad 
by  this  means  a  powerftil  efl^ect  on  modem  European 
poetry,  for  no  small  sbare  of  the  romantio  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  Arabians,  llie  tales 
of  fiuries,  genii,  enchanters,  and  sorcerers  In  particular, 
passed  from  the  Arabians  to  our  western  poetry. 
Some  of  the  books  most  widely  read  in  the  middle 
agWy  (uch  as  The  Seven  Wlso  MmmUim  and  tlie  Fables 


of  Pilpay,  found  their  way  into  Europe  thnv^gh  tj 
InBtmmentality  of  the  Arabs.   To  this  tkh  and  i 
^ded  intellectual  life  among  the  Arabs  in  tfat  ni 
ages  the  intcUectnal  poverty  of  the  pitwuiil  sad 
two  or  three  centuries  offers   a   Etriklag  cnol 
The  brutal  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  has  stifled 
inteUectoal  deveLopment  of  the  Ess^  wUc^ 
awaits  in  apathy  and  deadnesv  ol  spirit  its  ai 
to  a  freer  and  higher  existence.    Arab  " 
scarcely  offers  an\i;hing  worthy  ol  noti 
is  now  coniined  to  the  productaoii  ol 
and  schoIlBk  discussioos  on  points  of  dogma  i 
prudence,  and  grammatical  worka  on  tfaa 
language.     Among  recent  authors,  who  havs 
to  a  oertain  extent  under  the  influence  of  £i 
culture,  vire  must  mention  Michael  Sabbath  of 
(The  Carrier  Pi^^eoQ,  Arabic  and  Frendi,  Psriv' 
Sheikh  Eefoa  of  Cairo  (The  Broken  Lyrs^  Firi| 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eupop«an%  Calr^ 
and  Nasif-Eifendi  of  Beyront,  who  has  _ 
work   of    the  same   character   9m   that  ol 
(Beyront,  1856).     Several  newspapera  are  iMiv 
lished  in  Arabic    The  best  general  sorv^y  of 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  Benaa'a  Hist<iiH»| 
langues  sumitiques,  voL  1    (fotuth  a 
1864). 

ARABIAK  GtTLF.     See  Red  Sia. 

ARiVBIAN  NIGHTS,  or  the  ThoOSATO 
Onb  NiGHTB,  a  celebrated  coUection  of  tsi^ 
ciin«nt  in  the  East,  and  supposed  to  have 
derived  by  the  Arabians  from  India,  tkroqgjbi 
medium  of  Persia.  They  were  first  introdttetdi 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteetith 
by  means  of  the  translation  of  Antotae  " 
distinguished  French  orientalist,  which 
i^ith  universal  delight,  and  soon  became  obs  flf  lli 
most  popular  works  in  Eorope.  llie  stscy  ttUA 
connects  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Kl^ii 
is  OS  follows : — The  Sultan  Shahriyar,  exaspef^lnll 
the  faithlessness  of  his  bride,  made  a  law  t^  «i^ 
one  of  his  future  wives  should 
morning  after  maxriagei  At 
Shahrazad,  the  generons  daughtei 
virier,  succeeded  m  abolishing  the  cruel  autOB.  1^ 
the  charm  of  her  stories  the  fair  narrattf  iidMi 
the  sultan  to  defer  her  execution  every  day  l2  At 
dawn  of  another,  by  breaking  off  in  tbe  msldla  <i  M 
interdicting  tide  which  she  had  begnn  to  wmb^  Qi 
delight  feU  by  Shahriyar  has  been  felt  by  tbevwrfi 
more  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  unl  verbal  ^»jpg!Jii^ 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  nneffi' ' 
the  numerous  tronfllations  In  dltf 
gnagea  which  have  appeared  sinc^  ine  uxuc  ci  w 
land.  In  general  tney  aim  menly  to  dsT 
fancy,  but  frequently  display  mneh  ptmcdesi 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  hnnum  nalnra.  IWy 
are  doubly  interesting  to  the  Enropeaa  rwsilif,  ht 
cause  they  place  before  him,  in  a  far  raofw  ilr^iH 
light  than  traveUers  can  do,  all  the  pecnUsriliMV 
the  eastero  nations.  The  Arabiaa  Ni^its  decs  Ml 
rank  as  one  of  the  rlaswiful  works  of  Anfafe  ISlii^ 
ture,  as  they  bek^  to  a  ooiiiparatiTaly  h^  |iinii 
though  the  exact  date  of  their  oompoMiBm  b  me 
known.  .  ^  -- 

the  chief 
has  publL^hed 
rouB  notes,  is  of  opinion  that  they  took  tbetr  iiiw** 
form  some  time  between  1475  and  ld22w  Mr.  Ltti'i 
edition  of  tbe  Arabian  NighU  (Ixvodno,  thret  vok 
1839)  is  the  best  in  English. 

ARABIAN  SEA,  the  north-w^t  poriioo  «f  iW 
Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  Aimfaia  on  the  irart  tft 
India  on  the  east. 

AKABIC  FIGUHES.    See  Axnsxnra 

AJLACACHA,  or  AsfiACAcaA.  {ArrttmeiM  tm^ 


be  pat  to  dc«lk  if 

length  ooa  if  ttfli 

tghter  ol  tfaa  jpsi' 
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fWm  WBihrilifiMuiM  pknt  wHk  m  tobanmi  root,  n 

ii>i  in  ^pMwfaieo  of  Suite  f^  de  Bogota,  in 

Bl^  AmteriG^  where  tta  tabera  form  ao  agreeable 
lad  «niT^^iAl  article  of  diet  lU  nutritioas  qti&litiea 
teMi  maggmimd  afc  differeDt  times  its  introduction 
Mmnfp%  bul  all  attempts  to  naturalize  it  tbero 
LUDboto  failed 

ICAN.  Bee  AjKBiiCAX. 
kCHIS  (^rocAif  liifpoff€»t\  aUo  termed  the 
Is  m  1eguadn<ma  plant  much  cultivated  ia 
mitm,  and  which  hai  aLto  been  ■ncceufully 
ivto  Spua  and  ITranee.  It  ii  an  annual, 
jcUoiw  wemSla  fiowens  generally  in  pairs, 
the  curiouA  property  of  taldng  a 
in,  and  rij)c»ing  thear  aeeds  an£r- 
I  whieh  tb«  name  ot  earth-nut  is  derived, 
two  or  three  in  nnmber,  of  the  size  of  a 
hnat,  hare  a  sweet  flaToor  resembling  almondi, 
I  jield  Ml  ^  not  inferior  to  that  of  olives.  It  is 
'  to  be  advantagecnsly  employed  as  a  substitute 
tm  in  the  mauufscture  of  choooUte. 
ICHNXDA  (Greek,  amthnf,  a  spider),  a  olsss 
(hU  or  higher  Annulose  aninuds,  tncludinf 
^  Soor|iionB,  Mites,  Ticics,  &0.  TheAracb- 
i  Dsaiiy  allied  to  the  Crustacea,  having  the 
"^"*  into  a  Tiriable  number  of  se'^enta  or 
I  of  which  have  alwayi  articidated  ap* 
f  mad  baring  a  pair  of  ganglia  primitively 
in  each  Bomite,  although  in  some  forms 
IJa  qdders)  the  nervous  system  becomes 
sod  oonoentrated.  Tfae^  differ  from  the 
,  lioii«v«r,  in  never  having  branchiiei,  but 
J  veaielei^  or  ncs  for  breathing  air  directly 
,  whik  the  loeomotive  limba  are  never  more 
t  psIriL  and  the  somitea  of  the  abdomen  are 
eviiled  aitb  limbs.  The  locomotive  limbs 
klj  dtnilar  to  thoee  of  insects.  The  head 
ss.  as  ia  Crustacea,  are  always  conjoined, 
I  %cipelli«r  what  is  called  the  *  cephalothorax ; ' 
'is  uiiitinoiis,  either  wholly  or  portly 
ft  hard  shell  The  month  in  the 
lesses  a  pair  of  *  mandibles '  for 
mandibles  of  Arachnida  being  sup* 
I  cusMpoud  with  the  antenme  of  other  Ar- 
Mtonfw  as  sach  being  absent  in  the 
s) ;  a  pair  of  *  maxilluB,'  each  provided  with 
I  In^ jfoibttxl  Appendage  called  a  '  maxillary  palp ' 
(la  llie  Scorpion  the  palpi  form  large  nipping  claws) ; 
«■!  thirdly*  a  *  labium  *  or  lower  lip.  In  the  Spiders 
mA  maiwilblB  terminates  in  a  poison  fang  or  hook. 
Tbm  isiteiliiial  canal  is  short  and  straight;  the  circa* 
lliini  IsnsDcrmUy  msltitained  byaa«loi^ted  dorsal 
fmmtl  er  heart;  respiration  is  effected  by  the  general 
wubmm  U  the  bcxly,  by  ramiBed  jur- tubes  ('  trachea  *), 
sr  hf  polsDanary  sacs;  reproduction  is  mostly  ovi- 
pK^enm^  and  the  sexee  are  genoralty  distinct  The 
clsB  is  divided  into  two  sections — Trachearia^  in 
wyeb  wsffartion  is  effected  1^  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
Wi^  sr  I9  IsiiehasB;  and  Pulmamaina^  which  respire 
W  pnkntnimtr  saos^  or  by  sacs  and  trsehetn  com* 
wwsit  The  former  include  the  Mit<»9,  Ticks,  Ike,  the 
IsMsr  tiM  Socrmons  and  Spiders.  (PL  LIV.-LV. 
%a  J^T,  aod  l^IX.-LXXy 

▲RAuK,  Ar&ack,  or  Kack,  a  name  oommon  in 
^  Maaik  hm  a  strong  spirituous  liquor  which  is  dis- 
tfisd  IraiB  riot^  from  the  juice  of  the  oocoa-nntg 
date  and  c^her  pslms,  or  from  molasses.  The  araek 
«f  Ooa  atid  Colombo  in  Ceylon  is  distilled  from 
p»fa»-Jatlee  aloni^  after  it  hss  been  allowed  to  f«r- 
Wm%  (Ibso  making  palm -wine,  callu^  or  toddy);  that 
4t  Itetestaattd  Jamaioa  from  rice  and  molasses,  with 
Ika  wlJitisa  tA  a  small  cjuantity  of  t^xidy,  but  not 
^Mtt  mm  wSaom,  The  rics  is  turned  into  malt  by 
ki^  nalctd  te  water  and  aUowed  to  epruut,  after 


fthe 


which  the  arack  is  distilled  from  it  on  fermentation 
taking  |)lace  in  the  stune  way  as  whisky  from  barley- 
malt.  The  rice  ia  also  often  used  without  being 
malted.  The  molsases  and  toddy  are  added  to  the 
wort  when  it  is  set  to  ferment,  llae  distiUatiou  of 
the  fermented  liquor  affords  the  third  or  wont  sort 
of  amck;  tliis  minted  with  a  little  wator  and  again 
distilled  gives  the  second  beat  sort;  a  third  distilla- 
tion produces  the  bt;st  sort,  which  is  seldom  exported. 
The  arack  sold  in  Europe  Is  seldom  genuine.  Pure 
arack  is  dear  and  transparent,  with  a  yellowish  or 
straw  colour,  and  a  peculiar  but  a^p^ealue  taste  and 
smell;  it  contains  at  least  52  to  54  per  centw  of  slco- 
hoL  Not  much  of  it  is  imported  into  England,  but 
it  is  largely  drunk  in  India  and  the  East  generslly, 
the  Indian  and  Facifio  Islands,  Africa^  and  South 
America. 

ARAD,  a  market-town  in  Hnn^^ary,  on  the  Miwoa, 
80  miles  north  of  Temeawar,  divide*]  by  the  river 
into  0  (Old)  Arad  and  Uj  (New)  Arod.  It  is  an 
important  railway  centre,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
grain,  wood,  wine,  and  spirits,  the  ta«t  of  which  it 
produces  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  town  in 
the  Austrian  Empire,  It  has  also  large  manufactures 
of  ionr,  starch,  leather^  and  macMnery.  There  is 
here  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  spit  of  land 
between  two  arms  of  the  Maroe.  Uj  or  New  Amd 
Hes  across  the  river  from  Old  Arad,  in  the  Banat  of 
Temeswar;  a  bridge  which  connected  the  two  was 
defltrojed  during  the  revolution,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt.  The  population  of  Old  Arad  is  32,725,  and 
that  of  New  Aiad  4080. 

ABAFAT,  or  JfiSiL  IB  RAHifSB  (*  Mountain  of 
Mercy'),  a  hill  in  Arabia,  15  miles  south-east  of 
Meoca,  It  is  one  of  the  princi[)al  objects  of  pilgri* 
mage  among  Mohammedans,  who  say  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Adam  first  received  his  wife  Eve 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Paradise  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  120  years.  On  the  summit  is 
a  chapel  believed  by  the  Mohammedans  to  have  been 
buEt  by  Adam.  The  mountain  not  being  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annn- 
ally  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  atones  are  set  up  ronnd 
it  to  show  how  for  the  sacred  limits  extend.  A  ser< 
mom  delivered  on  the  mount  constitutes  the  main 
oeremcmy  of  the  Hadj,  and  entitles  the  hearer  to  thi' 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Hadji  The  hill  is  about 
200  feet  high,  with  stone  steps  reaching  to  the  sum* 
mil 

ARAGO,  D0MIKIQUX  FRAH^om,  a  oekbrnted 
Prench  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Estagel,  near 
Perpignan,  in  1786;  died  at  Paris  October  2,  IBGS. 
Aner  studying  at  the  college  of  Montpellier  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  In  1806  he  waa 
associated  with  Biot  and  the  Spanish  commiseionere 
Chsix  and  Bodriguez  in  completing  the  measure- 
ments of  Delambre  and  Mechain  to  obtain  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  metrical  system*  In  1809  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lalande  in  the 
Academy  of  SdsEDCes.  He  was  at  the  saioe  ^me 
appointed  a  profoaor  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  In 
ISll,  following  up  the  disooveiT'  of  polarization  of 
light  by  Malus,  he  communicated  to  the  Institute*  a 
paper  on  a  particular  modification  which  the  lumi- 
nous rays  expcrienoe  in  their  passage  through  certain 
transparent  bodies,  by  which  ne  paved  the  w^  for  a 
number  of  the  most  briUiaot  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  optical  science  since  th«  days  d  Now* 
ton.  In  1612  he  commenced  a  series  ol  kotores  on 
astroDoinj,  whidi  created  aa  imsitOM  wrualioii. 
Mr.  Kelly  hai  tnailated  them.  Along  with  Gay 
LuBMO  hm  ssteblishtd  te  IBI  (5  the  Annalea  de  Chimie 
ot  de  Fhyd^iusi    Hb  discovery  of  the  magnetii;  pro* 
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porlleQ  of  itibetancet  devoid  of  iron,  nuide  known  to 
the  Academy  of  SoiGQces  in  1824,  procured  hint  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Hoyal  Socioty  of  Londnn  in 
1825.  A  further  consideration  of  the  B&me  subject 
led  to  the  equally  remarkable  discovery  of  the  pro- 
duction of  uiagnetiHm  by  electricity.  In  1830,  on 
the  death  of  Fourier,  Arago  tuoceeded  him  as  per- 
petual secretary  tfl  the  Academy  of  ScienceSv  In 
the  SMoe  year  he  becftme  director  of  the  Observ  atory . 
This  aLm>  was  the  year  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and 
lifter  thiO  expukion  of  the  Bourbons  Arago  waa  elected 
lo  ihm  diamine r  of  deputies  as  repreaentative  of  the 
PyrtSn^-OrientaleSf  and  took  his  place  on  the  ex* 
treme  left.  He  proved  a  ready  and  effective  speaker. 
The  revolcition  of  1848  brought  him  Ktill  more  pro^ 
minently  upon  the  aoeoe,  fint  as  mioister  of  war  and 
manue  in  the  provisional  government,  i^d  then  aa  a 
member  of  the  executive  oommitteo  o£  the  National 
Assembly.  When  Louu  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
obiatnmg  the  sovereignty  Anufo  dctennined  to  reaigii 
his  place  at  the  Bureau  dea  Longitudes  »ooner  than 
take  an  o&th  to  the  new  ccmstitution;  but  the  oath 
was  not  presaeti,  and  be  continued  undisturbed  in 
the  possession  of  his  place.  Hia  works  were  po«thu- 
mouely  collected  and  published  under  the  care  of  J.  A. 
Barral  (Paris,  seventeen  vols.  1854^62).  They  con- 
fiist,  besides  hia  Aatzonomie  Fopnlaire,  chiefly  of  con* 
trtbutions  to  learned  aocietiee,  and  biographical  notices 
{Hoffft)  of  deooaaad  membeni  of  tbe  Acadensy  of 
Sdencea  compoaed  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  to 
that  body, 

A R AGON,  Kingdom  of.    See  Arbagoit. 

ARAL,  a  salt -water  lake  In  Asia,  next  to  the 
Caspian  Se*  the  largest  inland  collection  of  water  in 
that  continent.  It  lies  in  Russian  territory,  amid 
the  plains  of  the  Turcomans  and  Kirghiites.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  2T0  miles,  its  brea<lth  at  165, 
and  its  area  i^t  about  27,000  squiire  miles.  It  re- 
ceives the  Amoo  Dana  or  Oxus  and  the  Sir  Diuria 
or  Jaxartes,  and  ctmtains  a  multitude  of  sturgeons 
and  other  fish.  It  is  encircled  by  desert  sandy  tracts, 
and  its  shores  are  without  harbours.  It  has  no  outlefc^ 
the  superfluous  water  being  drawn  off  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  not  very  salt,  however^  1000  parts  of  the 
water  containing  only  If)  parts  of  salt.  It  was  once, 
probably,  united  with  the  t'iispian  Sea,  tbe  easftem 
coast  of  which  is  separated  from  the  waetem  coast  of 
the  Aral  only  by  80  miles  of  low  sandy  and  manhy 
lands;  but  such  a  connection  if  it  existed  was  pro* 
baHy  as  old  as  the  Tertiary  period.  At  prese&t  the 
Aral  is  about  117  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian.  The 
And  contains  a  large  number  of  Hinall  islands^  ^spB~ 
ci&lly  along  its  eastern  shores.  Steamera  have  been 
placed  on  it  by  the  Russians,  but  only  for  govern- 
ment purposes* 

AILfVAI,  EiroBin,  a  mim  of  considerable  learning, 
and  remarkable  for  his  unhappy  fate,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  1704.  His  education  consisted  in  learn- 
ing to  rea^l,  but  being  of  a  studious  disposition  be 
made  great  progress  in  mathematical  studies  and 
in  literature  by  his  own  unaided  exertions.  He 
acquired  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  reading  all 
of  the  Roman  and  most  of  the  Greek  classics,  and 
also  became  aa][uainted  with  the  oriental  and  Celtic 
r  tongues*  In  1734  he  set  up  a  school  at  Knares- 
borough,  where  he  married.  About  1745  a  shoe- 
maker of  that  place,  named  Daniel  Clarke,  was  sud- 
denly mifaing  under  suspicious  oireum stances;  and  no 
lisht  was  thrown  on  the  matttar  till  full  thirteen  yeani 
afterwards,  when  an  expression  dropped  by  one 
Riehard  Houseman  resi>eeting  a  skeleton  then  ^- 
covercd  in  a  cave  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody as  one  conoemed  in  the  murder  of  Clarke.  "Fmm 
his  catifei!Miion  an  order  was  iesued  for  tbe  apprehen- 
tuon  of  Aram,  v^ho  hod  long  since  i^uitted  Yorkshire, 


having  been  nalier^  first  In  a  adiool  in  LoodMi,  i 
afterwards  at  another  at  Hayea,  in  MiddktK%  i 
in  1757  at  the  gnunmar-scbool  al  Lynn,  la  all  w* 
places  he  bad  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  aai 
seouted  his  studies  with  great  di%enoeL    ** 
arriETsted  in  the  latter  end  of  1758,  and  bi 
trial  on  the  3d  of  August,  1759,  at  York,  wh 
withstanding  an  able  and  eloquent  defence  wh 
made  before  tbe  court,  he  was  satisfactorily  confi 
of  the  murder  of  Clarke^  and  eentenoed  todesllk 
was  banped  at  Tyburn,  Augi^t  16,  1759.    ." 
conviction  he  confessed  the  iustic?e  of  his 
and  aUeged  his  suspicion  of  an  unlawful  itt 
between  Clarke  and  his  wife  aa  his  meCivt  1 
oommi^siiion  of  tbe  murder.    He  attempted  to  i 
life  while  in  prison  by  bleeding,  brat  wa 
executed.     His  case  prodaoed  at  the  time  a  j 
Bensation,  and  has  been  pressed  into  the  uem 
fiction.     Hood*8  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  sad  1 
Lytton  B  novel  of  Eugene  Aram  are  wdl  1 

ARAMLi^lAN,  or  Aramaic,  a  laa^ 
of  two  principal  dialects,  tbe  Bal>yic 
Aramaic  (improperly  though  tim.'LUj  called  < 
and  the  Syriac  or  West  Aramaia     The  feci 
seen  in  sections  of  Daniel  and  Earsi  and  ii  j. 
used  in  the  Talmud.    It  has  a  very  doae  affinity  i 
the  Hebrew.     Tbe  oldest  specrimens  of  tbe  I  ^ 
seen  on  some  inscriptions  of  Falmynk    Bolt 
are  nearly  extinct,  but  are  yet  spoken  hj  mamm 
of  ancient  Aram.     See  Hebrkw. 

ARANJUEZ,  a  small  town  and  nelace  b  t 
in  tbe  proTince  of  Madrid,  with  splendid  i 
beautiful  walks  shaded  with  elmB,  a  park  for  I 
^c.  It  is  situated  in  a  charming  shady  vak  < 
Taeua,  30  miles  from  Madrid,  to  which  a  gieslfssl 
built  by  Ferdinand  VL  leads,  ©very  mile  of  whkh  soil 
3,000,000  reals,  about  £30,000  sterling.  Ths  enft 
used  to  reside  here  from  Easter  till  the  close  of  Jsk^ 
when  the  number  of  people  increased  from  400v  ts 
about  20,000.  Philip  II.  founded  the  paUee  sai 
garden.  His  successors,  particularly  Fcftynaod  TI, 
Charles  III.,  and  Charles  lY.,  improved  aodgl«% 
enlarged  it  The  palace  of  Aranjuez  baa  hem  «te 
celelmkted  by  Spanish  poets,  and  is  renowned  for  ^ 
gardens,  shaded  walks,  and  water-worka.  Tbt  pf* 
dens  ore  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  chief  walk,  e«» 
shadowed  by  etou^  fa  600  or  700  paces  Umg  uA 
12  feet  wide.  The  huge  elms^  the  henls  of  anhi 
and  buff aloeSj  the  grounds  under  tillage,  the  OfebiHi 
and  gardens,  form  tbe  chief  attractiooa  of  the  pbe% 
but  it  has  few  recommendationa  as  a  Tcwdenns,  Iht 
winter  being  cold  and  damp,  and  the  snouiier  alflait 
pestilential,  in  consequence  of  nojdooa  eshalslioai  <f 
the  waters  and  marshea 

ARARAT,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Afni«i% 
forming  tbe  point  of  contact  of  Russia  with  TuritJ 
and  Persia,  to  all  of  which  it  belongs.  It  ris8i»  m 
isolated  volcanic  cone,  on  the  aouthem  bolder  of  tis 
plain  of  the  Aras  or  Araxea.  South-^ot  from Moiil 
Ararat  proper,  or  the  Great  Ararat,  rises  the  littli 
Ararat,  their  summits  in  a  direct  Une  batng  abost 
7  miles  aparti  and  their  bases  insensibly  QeiMllf 
into  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  a  W]d%  lt«ii 
u  pland  valley.  The  summit  of  the  Great  Amial  riMi 
16,964  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  oovend  ^M 
per[>etuid  snow  and  ice  for  about  3  miles  fnA  iii 
summit  downward  in  an  oblique  directioiL  Oa  lie 
entire  north  half  it  shoots  up,  from  about  1  i(KM>  '*<* 
above  tbe  sea,  in  one  rigid  crest  to  its  emnnit  <^ 
then  stretches  downwani  on  its  south  side  lo  ft  hf^ 
not  quite  so  low,  forming  the  Silver  Oeal  of  Atm^ 
Little  Ararat  rises  13,099  feet  abov«  the  sea.  I^ 
declivities  are  steeper  than  those  of  tbe  Great  MniA 
The  mass  of  Ararat  forms  a  feature  of  itsmittJ'"* 
grandeur  in  the  landsciqie^  aa  it  shoots  ttp  mbtv^ 
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tlie  plaltL     It  is  of  Tolcanic  ongiu,  bnt  there 
\  r  one  eruptioti  of  the  mountidii  on  record  This, 
Dpftnied   by  an    eftrtbqo&ke   which  destri>yed 
lu^UBea,  took  phuiie  in  1340.     The  top  of  the 
\  Ararat  waa  firrt  reftched  by  Profesaor  rarrot 
1S29;  it  hAfl  been  repeatedly  reached  since.     Ac- 
*"iig^  to  trauiition  Mount  Ararat  waa  the  resting- 
r  the  srk  when  the  w&tera  of  the  flood  abated. 
I  believe  that  ita  remains  »till  exi:»t  on 
IT  of  the  mountain. 

LTUS,  a  Greek  |>oet,  bom  at  Soli  (Pom^ieio 

b),  in  Cilicia.     He  flourished  about  "270  a  a,  waa 

rite  of  Ptolemy  PbihidolfjihuBf  and  a  firm  friend 

onus  GonataSf  son  of  Demetriuji  PoHorcete^. 

him  only  from  hia  poem  Pbienomena,  in 

hm  tuGi  given  nsy  in  correct  and  elegant  vewe, 

vrim  then  known  of  the  heavens,  with  their 

and  appeoraBoes^  altbougb  there  is  reason  to 

BT«  thai  he  wai  not  himaelf  an  aetmnomer.     The 

I  quotation  by  St.  Paul,  in  biii  aiiidresa  to 

»  is  from  this  poet.     {*  For  we  are  also 

ipTTO^t'  Acta  xvii  28,) 

i.TUa  or  SicTON,    See  AcHiANfl  and  Geeeck 
ory. 

LUCANIANS,  a  South  American  native  race, 

be  son  there  part  of  Chili     They  occupy  a  terri* 

'  Gontaiuing^  64^000  square  miles,  and  stretching 

t  3r  29'  to  40^  IS'  of  s.  lat     A  large  number  of 

I  Arancanians  have  maintained  their  independence 

aU  asaailantB  U*  the  [ir^^ent   time,  though 

kTB  subject  to  the  Cliiliau  govern ment.     They 

ft  under  a  free  though  aristocratical  form  of  gov- 

at^  agreeably  to  commoa  laws  and  caatoms. 

dwell  in  TiJJagea^  and  employ  themaetvea  in 

iltore  and  raising  oittle.    The  dress  of  the  men 

abirt  and  a  dark  blue  ooantle^  both  of  woollen 

k;  the  women  wear  a  mantle  and  a  long  petticoat. 

blea  form  their  principal  food     Polygamy 

among  them,  and  the  domestic  affatrB  are 

by  the  womeiL     Their  language  is  allied 

Patagonian.      The  chiefs  are  called   ioquia, 

I  of  them  being  the  grand  tocjui,  who  is  superior  to 

I«at     111  ere  are  frmr  independent  tcxiuis,  who 

in  one  oonfederfttion  fur  |nir|iioae«  of  defence; 

toqui  has  under  him  fife  apoulmen,  and  these 

a  nine  ulmen,  all  rulers  of  different  districts, 

ej  hold  armed  diets,  like  the  ancient  Poles  and 

In  establiahiug  lawi  and  determining  in 

operationa  every  Araqcanian  has  a  voice, 

1551  the  Arancanians  fought  only  on  foot,  and 

,  for  the  fint  time,  they  learned  the  value  of 

Jry.     Now  they  have  many  horses,  are  excellent 

emen,  and  skilful  in  the  tue  of  the  lasso  and  the 

They  are  now  likewiae  well  skilled  in  the  rma 

I  fire-arms.     The  Chilians  look  upon  the  territory 

t  Araucaniana  as  belonging  to  them,  and  have 

1  the  province  of  Arauco  out  of  a  lai^e  part  of 

^1  portions  of  this  province  that  are  really  under 

i  rule  number  over  70,000  inhabitants;  while 

number  of   free  Araucanians   is   estimated   at 

^000.     A   French  adventurer,  Antoine   Tonnens, 

quired  to  get  himaelf  proclaimed  King  of  Arau- 

|ia  and  Patagonia  in  1861^  but  was  soon  taken  by 

I  Cbiliaii  government  and  sent  out  of  the  country. 

IIImi  oad  of  1869  the  ArBacanians,  after  auITering 

t  Mrrere  defeats,  snrrendered  to  the  Chilians;  but 

following  year  their  king  (Orelio  Antonio  I.) 

lln  retomed  and  war  was  renewed     Urelio  had 

Uy  to  leave  the  country,  however,  and  died  in 

f7.     They  still  continue  to  maintain  their  inde- 

jUtAUCABIii  is  the  name  nf  a  genus  of  trees  of 
ft  eocdferDiis  or  pine  order,  be  longing  to  the  southern 
Tho  Norfolk  Island  pine  {Araucan*! 
,ako  named  Mutaua  txcelta),  h  oom^mon  to 


several  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  attaina  a 
bei^^ht  of  220  feet  with  a  circnmferenco  of  30  fet  t, 
aud  is  described  as  a  majestic  tree.  Ita  timber  is  of 
some  value^  being  white,  tough,  and  close-grained. 
It  lA  incapable  of  resisting  our  winter  climate  out  uf 
doora,  but  grows  vigorously  under  protection,  and 
soon  becomes  too  large  for  the  loftiest  greoohouse. 
The  Moraton  Bay  pine  {A.  Cunninghamtl  bears  a 
very  doae  resemhIaQce  to  this  species.  The  Ant  it- 
carta  imbrieata,  a  native  of  South  America,  is  a  noble 
species,  and  being  found  to  bear  our  winters  ia  rapidly 
being  introduced  in  aU  quarters  for  the  decoration 
of  lawns  and  parka,  since  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  trees,  and  on  account  of  its  prickli- 
ness  is  never  touched  by  cattle.  It  ia  a  native  of 
the  CordiUeraa  of  Chili,  and  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  in  1796  by  Mr.  Menzies,  who  as  surgeon 
accompanied  Vancouvei'fl  expedition.  In  ita  native 
abodes  it  T«qnirea  an  atphae  atmosphere  and  a  severe 
climate.  Poeppig,  in  his  Travels  in  South  America, 
mentions  that  *the  araucaria  forest  of  Antuoo  is  the 
most  northerly  that  is  known  in  ChitL  Between 
Antuco  and  Yaldivia  these  trees  only  grow  among 
the  Andes,  am!,  as  the  Indians  assert,  solely  on  the 
western  declivities  and  nowhere  lower  than  from 
1500  to  2000  feet  below  the  anow-lioe,  up  to  which 
they  frequently  reach,*  In  that  region  the  tree 
grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  trunk  is  straight, 
withotit  knots,  and  covered  with  a  double  bark, 
which  in  old  trees  is  6  or  6  inches  thick;  and  from  it, 
as  from  almost  every  other  part,  reain  flows  in 
abundance.  In  young  trees  the  bark  is  ntudded  with 
leaves  from  the  base  of  the  tree  upwanie^  which 
remain  attached  for  twelve  or  fifteen  yeanu  The 
branches  are  produced  in  whorls  of  six,  seven,  or 
sometimes  eight  in  a  whorl,  the  greater  number 
being  nearest  the  ground;  and  tbe  branches  diminifi}i 
in  length  as  they  ascend  higher  up  the  tree  till  they 
terminate  at  the  top  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  heai). 
They  ore  horizontal,  inflexed,  and  tiimcd  up  at  the 
extremities.  The  cones,  when  fuUy  ripe,  are  globular, 
and  from  0  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  tiers  of 
branches  bear  a  fiixed  proportion  to  the  age  of  th» 
tree.  To  tell  the  age  o£  a  growing  araucaria  count 
the  tiers  of  branches  and  add  one  half  the  number, 
making  allowanoe  for  the  unbrandiod  termmal  shoot, 
if  any ;  this  will  give  nearly  the  age  of  the  tree. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  in  its  native  forests  is  described 
aa  being  of  a  ye Uowiah- white  colour,  fibrous,  full  of 
beautiful  veins,  and  capable  of  being  polish ed  anti 
worked  with  facility.  It  ia  said  to  be  well  a<iapted  for 
ship-building.  The  resin  is  white,  emella  like  frank- 
inoenae,  and  tastes  not  unpleasantly.  The  Indians 
consider  the  seeds  a  nourishing  foud,  and  they  distil 
from  them  a  spirituous  liquor.  As  a  food  yielding 
plant  Poeppig  remarks  that  the  araucaria  ia  the  palm 
of  those  Indiana  who  inhabit  the  Chilian  Andes  from 
lai  37"  to  48**  B.  The  seeds  are  eaten  fresh,  boiled, 
or  roasted. 

AKBELA,  now  Erhil,  a  small  place  in  Eastern 
Assyria,  renowned  for  a  decisive  battle  fought  by 
Alexander  the  Great  against  Darius,  at  Gaugamela, 
about  20  miles  distant  from  it,  October  1,  b»c,  831, 

ARBITRATION,  the  settleroent  of  a  controversy 
hy  private  persons  appointed  to  decide  it.  Parties 
may  submit  a  dinptite  to  arbitration  either  oraUy  or 
in  writing,  and  in  either  case  the  award,  when  pro* 
perly  made,  will  be  binding  upon  the  parties.  The 
submission  is  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  by  both 
parties  to  the  arbitrators  to  determine  the  subject  in 
dispute.  If  either  revokes  tbia  authority  befture  the 
award  is  mode  the  award  will  not  be  binding  upon 
the  party  so  revoking.  But  if  the  Kubmiaaiou  were 
hy  hood  or  covenant  or  In  writing,  and  in  some  ca.%ea 
if  it  were  merely  oral,  the  other  party  will  be  entitled 
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to  damages  against  the  piirtj  bo  revoking  for  tba 
breaicli  of  bia  agreement  to  submit  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  arbitration,  (xenernl  cLgreementa  to  submit 
dttfnitea  tbat  may  arise,  aucb  as  tbooe  contained  in 
'idea  of  iDiarance,  are  not  binding  bj  the  laws  of 
gland.  One  reaaon  for  not  ^ring  etfect  to  such 
I  general  agreements  in  England  Is^  thnt  it  nubatitntefl 
*  titber  tribun&lB  in  the  place  of  tboso  ostablinhed  by 
the  Iawh  of  the  country,  whitih  may  be  done  in  case 
of  a  dispute  that  has  actufdly  arisen,  but  not  by  a 
general  and  proapectave  agreement.  The  Iaws  of 
most  oountriesj,  however,  laronr  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbttratioiL  The  parties  may  agree  in 
court  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration,  and  the  judges 
will  recc^ize  the  agreement.  CMmes  cannot  be 
made  the  aDbJecta  of  adjustment  and  ootnposition  by 
arbitratiDUj  for  the  public  is  here,  one  party;  but  the 
personal  injuries  and  pecuniary  damage  resulting 
from  crimes  or  breaches  of  the  peace  may  bo  made 
sabfecta  of  reference.  As  to  the  persons  who  may 
agree  upon  a  subadssion,  any  one  may  do  so  who  is 
capable  of  making  a  disposition  of  his  property^  or  a 
release  of  his  light;  but  one  under  a  natural  or  civil 
incapacity  cannot,  as  a  married  woman  or  minor. 
The  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties  are  often  an- 
thorired  to  choose  an  umpi^,  in  case  they  disagree. 
As  an  arbitrator  is  a  judge  who  receives  a  com* 
nuBsion  from  the  contending  parties^  it  must  be  left 
to  them  to  decide  on  his  qualiScations,  and  the  laws 
do  not  generally  make  any  specific  provisions  on  this 
subiectw  If,  howevorf  it  appears  that  the  arbitrator 
WIS  Interested,  and  his  interest  was  unknown  to  ono 
qI  tlie  parties,  or  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  any 
Other  strong  objection  lay  against  his  acting  as  arbi* 
trator,  exception  may  be  made  to  the  awaiii  on  that 
acoouDt  Arbitration  has  been  sometimes  adopted 
in  modem  times  as  a  mode  of  BettJing  international 
disputes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'Alabama  Claims* 
(see  Alabama);  and  will  probably  he  still  further 
employed  in  such  affairs. 

ARBLAY,  Madame  v\  originally  Miss  Frances 
Bumey,  waa  bom  in  1752  at  Lynn-Regia  in  Norfolk, 
and  was  the  second  dnnghter  of  Dr.  Bumey,  author 
*>f  the  History  of  Music,  who  was  then  organist  in 
that  tOT^Ti.  When  she  reache*!  her  eighth  year  her 
father  removed  to  London,  where  he  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  diatingulabed  men 
of  the  time.  She  informs  us  in  her  diary  that  at  ten 
yeaia  of  age  she  wrote  'elegies^  odes,  plajs,  songs, 
stories,  farces,  nay  tragedies,  and  epic  poems/  but  at 
fifteen  she  bumed  all  her  juvenile  proanctions.  Sbe 
afterwards  produced  a  nuvet  in  three  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Evelina,  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Lady's 
Introduction  to  the  World,  for  which  Lowndes,  the 
puUlsber,  gave  her  £2(i.  It  appeared  anonymously 
in  1778,  and  was  oiticized  favourably,  not  only  by  the 
m,ontlily  reviewers,  bnt  also  by  Heynolds,  Burkei 
Johnson,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  The  secret 
of  the  authorship  was  so  well  ket^t  that  the  work  had 
been  six  months  published  bemro  even  her  father 
knew  that  it  was  hers;  bat  when  it  became  known^ 
Miss  Bumey  passed  at  one  step  from  obscurity  to 
celebrity,  lier  second  novel,  Cecilia,  or  the  Jlemoira 
of  an  Heiress,  which  appeared  in  1782,  obtained  im- 
mediate success  and  brought  her  £2000.  In  1786 
she  was  i^polnted  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  robes  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  4^200;  but 
this  sitoation,  on  account  of  the  irk^omenesB  of  the 
duties,  which  seriously  affected  her  health,  she  resigned 
in  17&I.  In  1793  she  married  the  Count  d*Arblay, 
a  French  emigrant  artillery  ofiicer,  and  the  aame  year 
she  pubUshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  Brief  Reflections 
relative  to  the  Emigrant  French  Clergy.  In  1795 
her  tragedy  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  was  brought  out  at 
Dmxy  Lane,  but  proved  a  complete  faiturc  and  was 


never  printed.  The  next  jmr  di«  pntdne 
five-volume  novel,  Camilla^  a  Fictnre  of  Yootfei,  ^ 
was  publliihed  by  subscription  and  reiUied 
£3000,  bnt  added'  little  to  ber  repntation.  After  t 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  she  accompanied  h«r  I 
band  to  Paris,  from  which  she  retnrned  to  1^1^ 
purchased  a  handsome  villa  called  Oaaailli  (Mi^ 
In  1  SI  4  she  published  her  last  and  dnOait  M«% 
The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties  also  in  In 
volumes,  for  which  she  is  said  to  have  received  £IM, 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  her  fatiiftnal  iB 
raised  to  the  nude  of  generiL  Madame  d'AMy 
rejoined  him  in  Paris,  and  they  afterwafds  astiicdli 
Bath,  where  the  general  died  in  1818.  Thm  aif 
other  work  which  Madame  d' Arbiay  livtd  to  giwls 
the  world  was  the  memoirs  of  brr  father,  idah 
appeared  in  18S2  in  three  vola.  8vo^  a  book  wrltim 
in  a  heavy,  pompous,  and  involved  style,  so  trtillf 
different  from  that  of  her  novels^  as  to  read  fika  m 
elaborate  caricature  of  Johnson  cir  Gibbon.  U  tm- 
tains,  however,  much  iateresiting  informatian.  la 
1S37  she  lost  her  only  son  and  sole  iame  <tf  her  ■» 
riflge,  the  Rev.  A,  C.  Lotiis  d' Arblay,  perpetoal  eanli 
of  Camden  Town.  Her  own  death  took  place  st  fiifk 
on  tbo  6th  Jannaiy,  1840.  Her  Diary,  ediloi  bf 
her  nicoe,  was  completed  in  seven  vola^  in  l^l^Md 
has  been  since  reprinted. 

ARBORICULTURE  inclndes  the  culture  of  bsa 
and  shmbs,  as  well  as  all  that  pertains  to  tlie  pt- 
paration  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  of  the  aeeds,  ad  lit 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  their  yonng  state,  lbs  f» 
paration  of  the  land  nrevioiis  to  tiseir  fiaaL  m» 
plantation,  their  just  adaptation  to  Mil  and  ^fevili^ 
their  relativ  e  growth  and  progresa  to  noatanty,  Hrfr 
management  during  growth,  and  the  ptopsr  sesfli 
and  period  for  felling  them.  We  cannot  Imvs  «!■ 
upon  all  these  different  topica,  and  mnrt  eaha^L 
ourselves  with  touching  upon  one  or  twow  The  sbIb^- 
tion  of  a  suitable  soil  and  situation  for  tbe  dHoflt 
trees  is  one  of  the  most  impoctaat  points  in  m/bmt 
culture.  A  spruce-tree  wifl  thrive  well  for  at  «r 
seven  years  in  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  but  at  t»<grty  jiBi 
of  age  it  ia  covered  with  lichen,  its  under  tirttc^ 
are  withered,  and  the  whole  plant  at  a  tHaoA-^A 
Plant  it  on  a  slope  towards  the  north,  or  at  ths  b^ 
of  a  hill  where  the  soil  is  loaoij  and  daoqv  mk  E 
will  present  quite  another  picture.  So  an  oik  m$ 
grow  vigorouAly  enough  for  a  time  if  pJan^  sn  m 
exposed  upland,  but  the  clayey  soils  of  llie  viDiy 
are  its  natural  home.  The  ycnm^  plaata  haft  tM 
prslerenoes  as  well  as  the  older  tms,  bot^  jgmaJ^ 
speaking,  a  loose  sandy  loam  makes  exoellent  mwamf 
ground*  The  propegatioa  of  young  trees  in  a  s«^ 
sery  is  effected  Dy  sowing  tl>e  seeds  el  tJie  respectin 
kinds,  by  layen,  by  cuttings,  and  in  soma  osaoi  If 
budding  and  grafting.  The  treatment  varlas  so  aoek 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  kinds  that  no  geoersl  nim 
can  be  laid  down.  When  permaoeoi  situaliaii  sfs 
selected  for  the  young  plants  it  mail  be  ks^  k 
mind — First,  that  fsst-growing  or  toft-wotsded  ti<is% 
such  as  the  alder,  wilkiw,  poplar,  lime,  and  bocsr 
chestnut,  generally  affect  moist  lands,  or  such  m  wn 
near  water.  It  is  trae  they  will  grow  on  dry  IsA^ 
but  their  want  of  vigour  and  comelineas  sbm  tbsl 
these  are  not  the  situations  they  pcclisr.  Hiess  Ima 
from  the  fastness  of  their  growth^  are  the  kinds  Ilii 
are  chosen  by  those  who  wi^h  to  have  largv  ttaibff 
for  shade  or  ornament  in  a  short  time;  and  aa  iflip^ 
tant  consideration  connected  with  them  is  tkst  fcf 
the  moat  part  tboy  are  grown  on  soil  thai  oosdd  i^ 
be  made  available  for  any  other  crop.  Second,  ff*^ 
bearing  or  resinous  trees,  such  as  the  Scotch  |M 
pinaster,  larch,  ipmce,  silver  fir,  and  oedar,  sr»  ial»r 
rally  dispersed  over  cold  and  elevate^  disltkte  «^ 
the  BoO  is  thin  and  poon    Tile  nasi  to  irfuck  t^ 
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I  of  lUf  dMi  dl  treem  w  pnfc  ftra  eodlesi.    In 

I  lbs  nifttiT«  Tsloe  of  tlitsse  trees  u  grown 

,  tb*  Scotch  pine  and  Urch  take  the  lead, 

I  Uiiiipl  bj  tiM  tpmoA.     In  some  respects  the 

mdi  IIm  Seotoh  pinst,  nnoe  the  Utter  tftkes 

jHBi  to  mttttiTC^  while  the  fanner  may  be 

;  iHty.    Tlieae  trees  Are  Terv  useful  aIso  as 

■mI  ibellar  for  the  hardwood  te«ea,  enftbHng 

»  to  Im  frown  where  otherwise  they  ootdd  not 

r  alM  nnke  yery  effectire  objects  in  the  iMid- 

ipscinlly  the  grand  and  ragged  Sootofa  pine, 

bvoad-ieaTed   timbar-trees  gvnemlly  prefer 

vsjecting  soch,  <m  the  one  hand,  as  am 

aitmitioiis  affected  by  a  rigorous  olimate, 

the  oCber  hand  all  sncfa  as  are  In  very  low 

nveroiiarged  with  moisture.     These  trees 

h,  beedb,  birch,  elm,  borabe&m,  locust,  oak, 

I  Spaikiali  ohsntiuit^  sycamorei  and  walnut    As 

fli  pnQJH  tbesn  traw  are  not  equal  to  the 

'  H^  aa  many  of  them  oooupy  lands  Uiat 

In»tj  crvfm  cf  grain.    Still  they  are 

where  com  wotild  not  be  a  profit* 

p;  and  iwrfdiis^  an  indirect  profit  is  derived 

mm  fa  the  i^ielter  they  afford,  cot  to  speak 

ffatofeaqne  be«zty  and  attractirenesi.     The 

I  of  trees  has  been  ezteoslvely  carried  out  in 

during  the  present  oentnryf  and  woods  have 

*  on  laadi  wfak' 


which  were  formerly  regarded 
Wide  stretches  of  heath  lands,  for  hi- 
have  been  covered  with  trBe%  aud  aea^da 
baa  also  proved  inooestf  oL 
»R  VIT^  the  name  of  several  trees  belong- 
the  gcnos  TAiffa  and  the  natural  order  Ocxd- 
iUM  to  the  cypress.     The  genus  oonsistB  of 
I  utruba,  with  flattened  braadi- 
iOwU  imbricated  or  scale-like  leaves.    The 
Afbor  Vita  (Thnja  occidentalU\  which  ii 
R  in  oar  ornamental  shnibberiet,  is  a  native 
Amertca*  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
feet,  tbongh  it  scarcely  reaches  that  height 
nunCry*     The  oones  are  small;  the  young 
hav9  an  agreeable  balmnio  smell;  the  wood  it 
1  Ughli  but  tough  and  durable.    TbeChinese 
Tit»  iTk^it^  wtfWirfM)  is  also  common  in 
Its  upright  hmobei  and  larger  cones  easily 
*  ft  horn  the  former.    It  yields  »  resin 
fonttoiy  thooght  %o  have  medicinal  sir- 
Bkn  the  wood  lod  yottng  twigs  of  the  Tht^ 
thenamo    iiirhor  rite  being  LaiSn 
lor 'tree  of  life* 

ABBBOATH,  or  AB^mmoTHocK,  a  royal  and  par- 
ilmBeol*ry  burgh  and  seaport  town  In  the  county  of 
Porfsr,  Scotland,  situated  at  the  embouofanre  of 'the 
muh  riTcr  Brothock  into  the  German  Ocean,  56  milee 
»stlh  fsf  from  Edinburgh.  The  early  history  of  Ar> 
Ivsath  is  ohiflfly  oouneoted  with  Its  abbey»  the  rnins  of 
whMiatfowl  itrikiaff  proofsef  its  former  magnificence. 
Bw  WiUfan  the  Lion  msted  the  privileges  of  n 
MfJ  Iw^  to  Afbrcttlb  about  the  middle  of  ^ 
tMlMi  oentorv.  and  fomidod  the  abbey  hn  1178, 
whkb  waa  dediQated  to  ^le  SMmary  of  Thomaa 
Its  last  s^bot  was  Cardtnal  Beaton,  after 
I  dsnih  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  exoeaslve  aeal  of  the 
aarL  Hie  town,  now  connected  by  railway 
I  IBlke  ttorth  and  soudLh  of  Scotland,  and  provided 
I  Ji  new  harbour,  has  made  very  rapid  progress 
in  rpnriit  years,  is  adorned  with  many  handsome 
Wldio^  indttdtng  a  parish  church  with  an  elegant 
a||p»;  and  has  numenntB  spinning-mills  and  factories 
m  wMdb  jam  is  spnn  from  flax  and  hemp,  and  much 
€iM!VM  MM  ItMn  are  muiufacturBd.  Tanning  and 
Mil  liMfliilnit  m  also  carried  on.  The  totmaien  ba- 
port  on  Dec  Slst,  18»0,  was  6118; 
enterwi  in  1S80  was  3$,3T0  tons; 
~iO|2£S.    Arbroath  unites  with   Jdontroee, 


Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Bervie  (the  Montrose  burghs) 
in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop,  in  1861, 
17.6fi3;  in  1871,  20,004  ;  in  IS81,  21,768. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  an  eminent  physician  and 
distinguished  wit,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  Kincar^ 
dineshire,  Scotland,  soon  alter  the  Beatoration,  but  in 
what  year  is  nncertain.  He  received  the  degree  of 
I>octor  of  Mcdidne  at  the  ITniversity  of  Aberdeen, 
and  engaged  in  the  baainess  of  teaching  mathamadce 
in  London,  where  he  soon  dtstingQiahed  himself  by 
his  writings  and  by  his  skill  in  the  practice  of  bis 
profession.  In  1704  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  consequenoe  of  bis  oommunicating 
to  that  body  a  ciiHoua  and  instructive  treatise  '  On 
the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  the  Sexes; '  and  soon 
after  he  was  appointed  physician  cxtrftordlnary,  and 
then  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  About 
this  time  he  became  intimate  with  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  this  brilliant  triumvirate  formed  the  plan  of  a 
satire  on  the  abuses  of  human  learning.  But  the 
completion  of  this  design  was  interrupted  hy  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  we  have  only  am  impetfect 
essay,  under  tlie  title  of  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne  mode  such  on 
impreeaion  on  Doctor  Arfauthno^  that,  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  he  visited  Paris,  and  on  his  retuni  was 
deprived  of  his  place  at  Bt  James'.  He  continued, 
however,  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1723 
wie  oboeen  eeoond  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  afterwards  an  elect  of  the  same 
oollege.  He  died  in  1735.  Among* the  works 
of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  are,  Table  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measnrea  (1727);  the  treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  AHmenta  (1732);  and  that  on 
the  EfTeoU  of  Air  on  ITuman  Bodies  (1733);  im  His- 
tory  of  John  Bull,  his  contributions  to  Martinus 
9crihl«iuB,  his  Art  of  Political  Lying,  and  other 
pieoei  uro^y  published  in  Swift'i  worici. 

ARBITTUS.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  pknts  belong- 
ing to  the  EncaoesB,  or  heath  order.  Arhuius  UntSo 
hears  a  fleshy  fniit  like  the  strawberry,  and  la  hence 
called  the  strawberry  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  In  the  gardens  of 
this  country  it  proves  a  hardy  evergreen,  producing 
its  blossoms  about  the  month  of  October,  and  its  fruit 
in  November  and  subsequent  months.  At  the  I^ake 
of  Kiilomey  the  arbutus  forms  groves  of  singular 
beauty.  The  plant,  however,  is  not  coondered  to  be 
indig^ious  to  Ireland. 

i^C,  Jkakxe  n'.    See  JoAit  ov  Asa 

ARCADE,  a  row  of  arches  supported  by  colnmni. 
There  are  in  some  of  oar  principal  dtiee  rsngea  of 
shops  and  warebooses  eo  oonstmcted  as  to  f^m  a 
covered  Une,  to  which  the  term  mratde  is  i^iplied. 

ARCADIA,  the  central  and  most  mountainoQa 
portion  of  the  Pelooonnesos  (Idorea);  the  Qre^ 
Switzerlaad;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia  and 
Sii^osi,  on  the  east  by  Argolis^  on  the  south  by 
ICeesenia^  and  on  the  west  by  Klis  (these  names 
referring  to  the  ancient  divisions).  It  is  rich  in 
riven,  firings,  and  pastures,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Enrotas  and  Alpheua  The  principal  roountaini  were 
called  Cyllene,  Erymanthtis,  Stymphalus,  and  Men* 
alus.  llie  inhabttaots  of  Arcadia  were  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  for  simplicity  of  character;  their 
manners  furnished  the  theme  both  of  sentimeot  and 
hofDoor  aooordine  as  tiiej  were  aasoeiated  with  pmH^ 
and  piety,  or  with  deJideney  of  knowledge  and  iirtet. 
ligencA.  llieir  chief  deitj  was  Pan.  and  the  ooom* 
tion  of  the  people  llinoit  entirely  paslanl  Tn^ 
together  with  the  romantie  eharader  of  the  osuntry^ 
oooBsiooed  the  peetoral  poete  to  eilecl  Amdia  wv 
the  theatre  of  tlidr  Mlea.    At  Ibe  pnmnt  d^ 


Arcadia  forms  one  el  Um  five  Fslopomie 

ohiesof  the  Kiagdomcl  Qreees^aiidindudiB^beaidii 
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the  greater  part  of  ancient  An^nclia,  &  portion  of  the 
west  Hide  of  the  Gulf  of  NaUipHa  {Aryolkua  Sinus). 
It  presents  well-cultivated  laiiibi^  blooming  valleys, 
and  charming  woods.  The  viue  floimBbes,  and  the 
rich  and  extensivo  pastureB  support  nunjeroua  herdfl. 
Area,  2028  Bquare  miles;  pop.  (1879)»  148,905, 

AKCABRrS,  bom  in  377,  was  Bon  of  th«  Em- 
fieror  TheodoetuSi  on  whoae  death  in  305  the  empire 
\vm  divided,  be  obtaining  the  East,  and  his  brothor 
Hitnoritis  the  West.  He  proved  a  feeble  and  pnail- 
huiimous  prince,  and,  nnable  to  g^overo  for  himaelf, 
was  a  mere  tool,  firat  in  the  hands  of  Hnlinai,  Ihiea 
of  the  eunuch  Entropiua,  and  then  of  hia  queen 
Eudoxia.    Arcadins  died  in  408. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  Greek  pbilciaopher,  the  foimder 
of  the  second  or  mldrllo  academy,  was  bom  about 
31 S  BLO.  at  Fitane,  in  ^Eolia.  After  studying  rhetoric 
he  took  to  philosophy.  Yarioua  traita  of  generosity 
are  recorded  of  bim,  but  hia  life  is  said  to  have  been 
diraoluie  and  immoral,  and  he  died  in  bis  eeventy- 
sixth  year  of  a  fit  of  excessive  drinkiiig.  He  left  no 
writinga,  and  of  bis  ouinioiLS  so  little  is  kno^^ii  that 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  strict  Platonist 
or  a  sceptic.  Cioero  says  be  taught  tbat  we  know 
nothing,  not  even  the  fact  of  our  own  ignorance;  but 
Sextos  Empirictis  says  that  be  taught  sceptical 
opinions  as  a  disdpHne  for  his  disciples^  and  after* 
wards  oonomunicatcd  the  doctrines  of  Plato  to  the 
most  abie.  As  the  Hubsequent  tendencies  of  the 
aoademy  were  sceptical,  it  appeara  probable  that 
though  he  might  formally  impart  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  the  maia  tendency  of  hk  teaching  waa  scep- 
tical. 

ARCH,  in  building.     See  Architbctube. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  (Greek,  arcImwM,  andent,  and 
hgo$,  a  diBoourse),  the  scienoe  of  antiquities,  is  a 
term  which  of  late  yean  has  oome  into  general  usSj 
but  which  in  its  earlier  ftooeptatioii  aervea  merely  to 
denote  the  etudy  of  the  relics  of  andent  Greece  ftad 
Borne.  As  employed  at  the  present  day,  it  may  he 
generally  defined  as  the  science  which  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  the  history  of  nationa  and  peoples  as  ev^csed 
by  the  remains,  architectural,  implemental,  or  other* 
idio^  which  have  descended  from  the  epoch  of  their 
•xMenoe  to  the  present  day.  The  term  archaeology 
is  to  a  great  extent  synonymous  with  pnhUtoric 
itnnaUf  as  a  large  if  not  the  principal  part  of  Ita  frnld 
of  study  extends  over  those  periods  m  the  biBtory  of 
the  human  race  in  regard  towbidiwe  possess  almost 
no  info  rmation  derivable  from  written  records.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  recent  times  in  elucidation 
of  the  primitive  history  of  mankind  by  the  examina- 
tion and  deciphering  of  various  ancient  monuments^ 
which  bad  preYiously  either  been  neglected,  or  the 
attempt  to  discover  whose  meaning  had  been  aban- 
doned as  vain  and  hopeless.  Tbus^  by  the  discovery 
in  1799  of  the  famous  Eoeetta  stone,  bearing  a  triple 
inijcription  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred,  the  popular 
or  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek  languages^  a  key  was 
fiinmbecl  which,  by  enabling  ua  to  unlock  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ancient  figm^  writing  as  delineated  on 
tombs  and  monuments,  has  aGTorded  mach  infonua- 
tjon  on  the  history  of  the  early  Egyptian  monarchy. 
Similar  important  results  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
Assyrian  and  Persian  kingdoms  have  foUowed  the 
lahoozi  of  the  numerous  schotan  through  whose 
lahonra  we  have  been  enabled  to  decipher  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Nineveh  and  Perse j>i:)lia.  It  is 
more  espedally,  however,  with  European  antiquities 
and  the  remains  of  the  primitive  nations  by  which 
that  continent  has  been  colonized,  that  the  modem 
ardueoiogist  finds  his  attej:ition  engrossed.  The 
materials  here  presented  are  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  description,  and  have  supplieil  important 
data  for  determining  the  queetions  as  to  the  original 


settlement  of  Europe  and  ^e  natiaos  foimJe4  t>s 
by  the  migration  westwards  of  Asiatic  tribes  f 
the  primeval  seats  of  the  human  race  in  I' 
and  Armenia.  In  the  absence  of  all  writtm  i 
of  this  migration,  except  what  may  be  doited  1 
the  narrative  in  Sacred  Writ  of  the  dispenifla  of  I  _ 
human  family  following  the  oonfusum  of  toofisMei 
the  attempt  to  erect  the  tower  of  Babd,  aad  the 
obscure  and  fabulous  acooouts  ol  ancieni  hiitoriMi^ 
it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  the  adnal  Cfidsssi 
furnished  hy  the  existing  remains  wbidi  bate  bssi 
discovered  of  our  progenitors.  These  coodst  of  Ut 
tumuli  or  barrows  in  which  the  andent  natioot  dsp9> 
sited  their  dead,  the  standing  stones  or  mooohtl* 
erected  sometimes  as  commemorative  and  nu>re  fi«> 
quently  as  religious  structorea^  and  the  anD%  ioiplft- 
ments,  remains  of  dwellings,  ^c;,  whidli  eziBt  <l  ike 
former  inhabitants  of  our  continent,  and  mof*  eip- 
cially  of  its  northern  regions.  Am  might  har«  l«ea 
expected,  many  discordant  theories  have  arisen  btm 
the  study  of  these  memorials,  and  where  so  bhk^ 
must  be  left  to  conjecture  and  speculation  it  ii  inK 
possible  to  trace  out  the  prebnitoric  e^odis  wHk 
certainty,  or  mark  the  limits  and  tim«a  within  vbiEk 
each  is  comprehended.  Three  distinct  p«riodi  lie 
now,  however,  generally  reoognized  among  srcbBflls- 
gisti^  and  to  these  the  names  of  the  Htme,brxmm^mk 
troa  periods  have  respectitrely  been  attached,  ss  indi- 
cative of  the  degrees  of  d^ilization  attained  in  m^ 
as  evidenced  by  their  remaina.  In  the  first  or  sCne 
period  the  use  and  working  of  metals  was  tmlowira^ 
and  stone,  together  also  with  the  bones  of  aaimihy 
was  employed  for  the  fabrication  of  anus  and  utkr 
implements  in  the  shape  of  knives,  hatdieli^  As.  JL 
parallel  to  the  state  of  aodety  as  indicated  by  lb 
remains  of  the  stone  period  may  be  fonnd  ia  Ifcs 
condition  of  the  South  Sea  lalaudcfS  »l  thejuwl 
daj.  The  next  epodi  in  the  advance  of  driJiwiifls 
is  the  hrotix  period,  in  which  the  art  of  wttldBf  ttt 
metals  had  been  discovered,  but  for  general  pSKptstt 
only  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  ores  of  copper  ad 
tin,  an  art  of  comparatively  easy  attainmenl.  fttm 
the  combination  of  these  two  metals  the  bessliM 
bronze  swords  and  spears  and  personal  ofBiaMte 
were  formed  whldi  have  been  discovered  in  fiiisB 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  ContioenL  Us 
manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  into  oraaDkeat^r  tt^ 
more  particularly  of  the  former  metal,  wfakb  ga^ 
rally  oconra  in  a  native  state,  appeals  also  to  hste 
been  known  and  extensively  practised  doriag  tb 
bronze  period.  Idaor  beautiful  spedmens  J  tiui 
description,  exhomed  from  the  andent  tunmli,  vbof 
they  had  been  deposited  as  sacred  offerings  skstfMiW 
of  tbe  dead,  are  preserved  in  our  museoiiia  Th§ 
third  and  last  of  the  prehistoric  epocb;^  tbs  ias 
period,  brings  us  down  to  the  point  wbm  wiillB 
history  commencea  The  difficult  and  compKfliiwd 
axt  of  fusing  the  ores  of  iron  and  forming  il  intu 
various  implements  has  at  length  be«n  d^contsd, 
and  a  mighty  change  in  consequence  take&  plsM  is 
ail  that  regsrds  the  useful  arts  of  life. 

The  nomendature  of  the  atone,  Inonse,  and  iros 
periods  was  first  devised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Thonisca,  tfal 
son  of  a  merdiant  in  Copenhagen,  who,  in  1^15,  w 
appointed  secretary  of  a  royal  oomndsdon  for  Ihe 
preservation  and  collection  of  national  antiquili* 
To  his  exertions  the  magnificent  ooUeelion  «4  tl^ 
Koyol  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Copen- 
hagen owes  mainly  its  existence;  and  the  aboft  tp" 
tern,  propounded  by  him,  is  now  generslly  soo^plsd. 
Of  course  we  gain  from  it  no  information  as  to  i^iacsi 
of  time ;  it  ouly  recognizes  the  fact  thai  ibrse  mc* 
oessive  stages  may  usually  be  ohserred,  JOxatditiffj 
the  inhabitants  of  one  region  may  have  bem  ia  thsf 
stone  iieriod  while  those  of  another  rqpoo  were  s& 
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!  in  their  iron  period,  m  htm  been  seea 
il  lb*  |ire«mt  day.  Vftrious  sodetieB  or  ftB»od»tioiui 
fw  thm  vtudjr  of  arcbsBologj  have  been  formed  in 
■oten  times,  nich  m,  in  this  country,  the  Eoyikl 
AwJMOtflgicmi  Lutitnie  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Ml  Hm  mitiih  ArchiBological  ABSociation, 

ARCHANGEL.  &  ee^wrt,  capital  of  the  RuBBion 
ml  of  iftnie  narne^  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 
Dwiii%  ftbont  20  znileB  above  its  month  in 
Afctic  Ocean,  and  070  milai  north-eaat  of  St. 
J.  ^  It  extends  about  2  mxleii  on  a  low  flat 
the  lirer,  and  in  ill  built,  mostly  of  wooden 
)  mnwagtsd  in  two  very  irregular  main  street!^ 
L  manMTOtia  narrow  lanes  with  wooden  pavementk. 
I  most  moarkable  buildinga  are  eleven  ohurchen* 
Greek  bat  one,  which  is  Protestant^  a  large 
sninary,  a  gymnasium^  navigation  and 
I  schools,  a  fine  marine  hospital,  and  a  very 
msntfTe  sione  bazaar  inclosed  by  high  walla.  There 
■mm  privwie  ship'boilding  yards^  and  also  a  govern* 
^Bat  dcMik<ysrd.  The  priDclpal  mannfactures  are 
HbB^1oftllier,oaoTSSp  cordage,  sugfur,  and  beer.  Below 
Ifce  town  the  river  divides  into  several  branches  and 
innns  a  number  of  inlands,  on  one  of  which,  called 
Beikobolei  is  the  harbour.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
IHmIb  dhrawing  more  than  1 4  feet  in  cnnsecjuence  of 
ft^sr  «l  tlie  month  of  the  Dwioa.  Small  craft  ascend 
Cor  aOO  miles  above  the  town,  and  thus  furnish  the 
means  of  a  Tery  important  inland  trade.  The 
praicipel  ejcports  are  grain,  chiefly  rye  and  o*te, 
liaeecjd,  fLaac,  tow,  tallow,  tratn-oil,  mats,  deals  and 
letSens,  ndtefa  and  tar,  and  the  imparts  coffee^  ipices, 
mU^  wooilens,  hardware,  kc  The  port  is  dosed  for 
ds  l^snths  by  ice.  Archangel  was  fonnded  in  1584, 
md  w§m  loQg  the  only  f>ort  which  Roaaia  possessed. 
PlOfk  10,036.— The  province  has  an  area  of  286,737 
■fnafift  wQec  The  sorfaoe  is  nearly  a  continuous 
ill  cf  deaolnte  aspect,  mostly  covered  with  moore^ 
mmmm«%  pfoe-foresls,  and  lakes.  The  chief  crops^ 
eanttned  In  a  great  measure  to  the  south,  and  even 
ttsre  «l  Tery  limited  extent,  are  rye,  hemp,  and  flax. 
9oBM  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared. 
fba  t75,f79. 

AKCHBISHOP  (from  the  Greek;  in  Latin,  archi- 
iflmvpusU  a  metrof)olitan  prelaie,  having  several 
mdtwtjg^  bishops  under  him.  In  Catholic  countries 
the  eiirWerlffnopal  chapters  elect  the  archbishop,  who 
h  MBArmed  by  the  pope.  The  establishment  of  this 
dki^  Is  to  be  traoed  up  to  an  early  period  of 
Cmsniiiity,  when  the  bbhops  and  inferior  dergy 
met  in  the  capitals  to  deliberate  on  spiritoal  affairi^ 
and  the  bishop  of  the  city  where  the  meeting  was 
held  nrettded.  Certain  honours  were  allowed  him, 
the  title  of  meiropolittin  particularly,  on  account  ol 
his  nsldeDee.  Tbe  synod  of  Antioch  pkve  the  aroh- 
hliho]i^  in  the  year  341,  the  superintendence  over 
wenl  dioceses,  which  were  called  their  prtmnci^ 
wad  m  rank  above  the  clergy  of  the  same,  who  were 
ehUged  to  ask  their  advice  in  some  cases.  By  degrees 
tillir  plivilsiget  increasedf  but  of  the^  the  pope  has 
Mliitted  mvif  since  the  ninth  century,  so  that  only 
Ike  iDllowiiiff  woe  left  to  the  archbishops: — jnris- 
mktkm^  la  the  first  initance,  over  their  suffnigan 
hjsfcof^  in  oases  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  appel- 
lattre  jurisdicdon  from  the  biitbopfl'  courts;  the 
right  01  oonvoking  a  provincial  synod,  which  they 
wete  required  to  do  at  least  once  in  every  three  years, 
and  tbe  right  of  presiding  in  the  same;  the  care  of 
enCsto^g  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  church, 
«l  rsmedyiDg  abases,  of  distributing  indulgences; 
the  i%ht  of  devolution,  of  having  the  cross  carried 
IdbPB  them  in  all  ports  of  the  province  (if  the  pope 
hiinHil  or  a  Uyatu*  a  latere  is  not  present),  and  of 
wm^B^  the  Mohiepisoopal  pallium  (which  see).  In 
"     *      *    '         «re  two  (Protcetont)  orchbiihops— 


those  of  Canterbury  and  York;  tbe  former  stylvd 
Pnmatt  of  all  En^lamt^  th»?  latter  Primate  of  Jtnfi- 
land;  but  with  regard  to  the  exact  distinctions  l>c- 
tween  these  appellations  there  ia  no  little  obscurity 
in  the  books  of  euch  Of*  treat  upon  this  subject.  In 
ancient  times  the  primacy  of  tbe  Archbisbop  of  Can- 
terbury extended  to  Ireland  as  well  as  England. 
Hence  be  was  styled  a  patriarchy  hod  the  titles  of 
arbU  Briiannici  fmntifcT  and  of  papa  alUrius  orbit. 
He  is  tbe  first  peer  of  the  realm,  bavlug  precedency 
before  ail  dukea  not  of  royal  birth.  He  crowns  the 
sovereign,  whether  kinc;:  or  qu&en,  and  when  he  u 
invested  with  his  archbiiihoprio  he  is  said  to  be  en- 
throned. Tbe  first  prelates  in  England  are  his  oflicers. 
He  can  grant  special  licenses  to  marry  at  any  time 
or  place,  and  can  confer  all  the  degrees  that  may  be 
obtained  from  the  universities.  He  is  addressed  by 
the  titles  of  pour  ffva^t  and  moit  reverend  father  in 
God^  and  writes  himself  by  dirine  praridencej  while 
the  bishop  only  writes  6v  dicine  permission.  His 
jurisdiction  extends  over  twenty-one  dioceses.  The 
first  Archbishop  of  Cantcri>ury  was  Augustine,  ap- 
pointed A.D.  51*S  by  Ethelbcrt,  when  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity.     Next  in  dicruity  b  the  Archbishop 

I  of  York.  He  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  tbe  crown  except 
the  Lord  High-ohancellor  of  England.  He  crowuH 
the  queen-oonsorl  Tbe  first  Archbishop  of  York  was 
Paulintta^  appointed  in  622.  The  incomes  of  these 
two  highest  pretatea  of  England  are  £15,000  and 
£10,000  respectively.  Scotland  had  two  archbishops 
— those  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  Ireland  bad 
four — Dublin,  Arm.igh,  Tuam,  and  Coshel;  but  the 
last  two  were  subsequently  aupprus^ed.  Perhaps  the 
two  most  important  archbinhopn  in  history  were  thoee 
of  Cologne  and  Maini^.  l^het^e  arclihishopfl  were  sove- 
reigns  of  a  considerable  country,  electors  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  the  two  highest  officers  under  the 
emperor. 

ABCHDE  ACON^,  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  who  was 
at  first  only  the  chief  among  the  deacons  in  a  cathe* 
dral  or  metropolitan  church  in  the  fifth  century,  but 
who  acquired  an  iuiportsdice  whidi  raised  him  above 
the  rank  of  preabyten,  and  placed  him  nearly  on  an 

I  equaJJty  with  the  bisbopa.     The  archdeacons  have 

I  since  been  not  mere  aaalstanti  but  representatives 
of  tbe  bishops  in  the  dioceses  and  eonncils.  By 
degrees  the  affairs  of  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  the 
BUjMsrintcndenco  of  the  clergy,  the  churches,  con- 
vents, and  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the  right  of  visi- 
tation, the  trial  of  heresies  in  the  western  biHhoj>ric8^ 
came  to  be  exercised  by  tbe  arcbdeacona.  Until  the 
ninth  century  they  were  only  delegates  of  the  biahops; 
but  they  afterwsrds  became  independeut  officers  of 
the  diarch,  with  almost  episcopal  power,  partly 
through  the  weakness  and  ignoranoe  of  their  prin- 
ctpala^  partly  through  tbe  division  of  the  diooeae% 
which  took  place  in  the  eighth  century,  into  several 
smaller  districts  or  archdeaconates,  over  which  the 
arcbdeaoons  presided.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
oentnries  they  were  Acknowledged  as  tbe  most  infiu* 
entiol  prelates  of  the  ohnroh,  and  at  the  summit  of 
their  power.  On  the  cetsWishmeiit  of  the  gtBoond 
episcopal  tribunals  under  particular  offioeis  or  general 
vicars,  in  tbe  thirteenth  eentury^  the  dignity  of  the 
archdeacons  diminished,  and  their  jurisdi^on  in  most 
dioceses,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
passed  to  the  new  courts.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
tbey  were  still  regarded  as  dignitaries  in  some  chap* 
ters,  but  now  thk  offio<L  principally  on  account  of 
the  contention  about  rank  with  the  deans  and  other 
officers,  is  almost  whoUy  abolished  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  chapters  eatablisbed  again  since  the 
downfall  of  Nspoleon  it  hss  not  been  revived.     In 

4  the  Greek  Church,  aiooe  the  seventh  century,  there 
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liave  been  no  archdeacons,  except  one  in  the  Greek 
imperial  court  nt  Constantinople.  The  £pi«cep)i! 
Church  in  EnglancI,  on  the  contrary,  still  has  arch- 
deacons,  who  are  the  deputies  of  the  biahope  to 
toperttiteiid  the  districts. 

ARCHELAUS^  the  name  of  several  personage* 
in  andent  history,  of  whom  we  shall  mention  odIj 
Arcbelaus  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  thti  tiivi* 
eion  he  received  from  Atigustna,  with  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  the  tovereignty  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
IdumeA.  His  reign  is  described  aa  most  tyrannical 
and  bloody.  The  people  at  leng-th  accuBed  him 
before  Anicu^^^.  ^ho,  after  hearing  hie  defence, 
bankhed  him  to  Yicnne,  in  Gaul,  wheare  be  died.  To 
avoid  the  f  ory  of  Archelaiu^  Joseph  and  Mary,  with 
the  infant  JesiiB,  retired  to  Nazareth. 

ARCHER- FISH.     See  Toxotes. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  Bhootingr  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  This  art,  either  aa  a  means  of  olfeiioe  in  war 
or  of  HubBiiftence  and  amusement  in  time  of  peaeOj, 
may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  almost  every  nation. 
The  first  notice  of  arobery  in  the  sacred  writings 
occurs  in  Gen.  xxi,  where  it  is  said  that  lahmael 
Mwelt  in  the  wildemesa,  and  became  an  archer/ 
It  appears  that  the  Jews  did  not  excel  fio  mnch  in 
this  art  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  against 
whom  they  bad  to  wage  pefrpetoal  boetiUties.  The 
ffnptiriority  of  the  Philistine  archers  seems^  howevCT, 
to  be  indicated  in  the  battle  of  GUboa.  fVom  the 
accounts  given  by  Herodotus  it  would  appear  that 
the  Scythians  were  superior  to  all  other  nations  in 
the  practice  of  archery,  and  that  the  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians  also  greatly  excelled  the  Peraiana, 
Among  the  Greeks  the  bow  and  arrow  appear 
to  have  been  employed  from  the  earliest  times, 
being  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  In  later  times 
the  archcrd  formed  part  of  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  were  not  held  in  «iich  estimation  sa  the  hoplites, 
or  heavy  troops,  Tht?rB  is  no  early  account  of  bows 
having  been  used  in  the  Roman  armies.  In  the  time 
of  Scipio  Africantis  they  were  applied  with  great 
effect  against  the  Numantines  in  Spaiiu  They  were 
chiefly  carried  by  Cretans  and  other  auxiliary  troops 
in  the  Roman  armies.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Goths, 
VandalSji  and  Huns  gained  their  victories  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  the  same  destnictive  weapons.  The  Swiss 
were  famous  archers.  The  English  claim  to  be  con* 
sidered  the  best  of  modem  archers^  and  their  claims 
have  scarcely  been  dii^ated  Edward  HI.  was  at 
great  pains  to  provide  bows  and  arrows.  In  the 
battle  of  Creasy  liis  archers  cut  off  the  flower  of  the 
IVerich  noliility.  The  French  had  as  many  arc  hers 
in  the  field  aa  the  Engbsh,  biat  the  former  are  under- 
stood to  have  n»e<l  the  cross-bow,  which  m  not  easily 
protected  from  the  rain,  and  It  is  said  their  bo^vs  or 
their  hinui^  were  so  completely  soaked  om  to  be  alto* 

Cer  unfit  for  use.  The  victory  gained  by  the 
ik  Prince  at  Poictiers,  when  the  Trench  king 
and  the  dauphin,  and  almost  all  the  peers  of  France, 
were  taken  prisoners,  was  aldo  ascrilMid  to  the  archers, 
v«ry  few  ol  whom  fell,  though  the  slaughter  of  the 
Fretich  wsa  enormouB.  The  battle  of  Aginoonrt, 
■tiE  more  fatal  to  the  French  and  more  glorious  to 
the  English,  waa  gained  by  the  aame  mode  of  light- 
ing. The  advantages  from  time  to  time  obtained 
over  the  Scote  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  English  archers.  Robert  the  Brace, 
at  the  b&ttle  of  BiumoekburDj  dispersed  the  aroheta 
with  his  cavalry  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
flict— a  stratagem  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Scotch.  Bows  and  arrows 
rapidly  gave  way  before  firearms,  though  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  firearras  were  intro- 
duced attempts  were  made  by  the  English  govern- 
ment from   time  to  time   to  encourage  the  prac* 


tioe  of  archery.  Charles  L,  In  the  foortia  jmt  d 
his  reign,  granted  »  contiiiiMiaiD  undflr  tibe  pal 
seal  for  enforcing  the  use  ol  the  loo^-hoiw;  sad  llm^ 
this  was  revoked  a  few  yean  Ikf terwwdi^  ■nolfav 
was  granted  in  the  year  16^3  to  two  psnoai  of  ^ 
name  of  j&f  eade,  authorizing  them  to  teach  ai  tof- 
tion  for  uniting  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  piksu  Ta 
years  afterwards  a  prvcept  was  ioned  by  the  Efttl  of 
Essex,  calling  upon  all  well-affeoted  penons  to  bshiI 
in  raising  a  company  of  ardien  for  the  servkeof  ^ 
king.  Since  that  time;^  and  indeed  for  long  pi^ 
on&Iy,  archery  can  claim  only  to  be  oonsidcm  ss  s 
recreation,  in  modem  times  this  weapon  is  toed  Ij 
the  Asiatic  nations^  by  the  tribes  of  Afri<ak,  bf  t^e 
Indians  of  America^  &c.  In  1 S13  and  1 S  H  irrv^ulsr 
troops,  belonging  to  the  Russiaa  army,  mpptmtd  ia 
Paris  armed  with  bows  aad  arrowa^  aod  m  ths 
Russian  war  (1S54-56)  aoiiia  Tnrkiah  troops  wen  m 
armed 

In  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  bows  eamtot  bt 
used  with  any  efiect;  moisture  not  ooly  in|Bin  tbt 
elasticity  of  the  bow  but  relaxes  the  tMoigt^  uA  worn 
renders  them  un^t  for  use.  The  direc^on  Md  iip 
tensity  of  the  wind  serioualy  affect  the  aim  fit  ^ 
archer.  Except  in  a  calm  or  in  a  very  medcali 
wind  the  best  markaman  cannot  shoot  straight,  sod 
when  the  wind  is  Tery  boiaterona,  especially  if  ft 
either  be  opposite  or  a  side  wind,  it  is  xmpraod- 
cable  to  shoot  far.  Another  disadvantage  nukr 
which  the  archers  laboured  wis  being  attadced  ia 
the  night  or  in  a  fog^  in  either  of  whkli  CMsatiidr 
weapons  would  be  comparattvdy  naalaWL 

In  Great  Britain  a  number  of  societiei  have  ook 
tributed  to  preserve  the  practice  of  archery  from  fstt* 
ing  into  total  disuse.  The  archers  of  Finabory  ii«  upe 
extmct,  but  their  society  is  incorporated  with  tk 
archers'  divtsion  of  the  Artillery  Company  of  Loodoii, 
founded  by  royal  dharter  in  the  twemiy-niDtlt  jaw 
of  the  reigii  of  Hemy  THE^  who  were  p«niiitted  lo 
Mboot  not  only  at  marks  but  bitdi^  except  phesami 
or  herons,  and  to  wear  drceica  of  any  oolonr,  euefl 
purple  or  scarlet.      Among   other    oompaaies  $^ 
subfiiating  in  £ngL<uid  are  the  Kentish  Bowmco,  Um 
Woodmen  of  Arden,  aod  the  Toxophilitca,     Tbt 
Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland  is  said  to 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  Jamea  L   Hie  <rmiiii*Msifii- 
era  appointed  by  that  prince  to  snperintead  tibeo*^ 
oise  of  archery  in  diiferent  districts  selected  the  laoit 
expert  archers,  and  formed  them  into  a  cciDpanj  lo 
act  in  the  c^iadty  of  the  king's  prindpai  bodj- 
guaxdii^-a  distinction  which  the  royal  company  w 
claim  within  7  miles  of  Edinbnrgli*     In  1^77  w 
And  them  recognized  by  an  act  of  the  ptivy-consdl 
as  his  Majesty's  Gompany  of  Archers,  and  idfc  ibs 
same  time  a  king*i  prize,  oonaisting  of  a  pdeoe  d 
plate  valued  at  £20  sterling,  waa  ordered  to  be  givsa 
annually  to  be  shot  for  at  their  weapoi^  jAempa 
In  the  year  1708  they  obtained  a  royal  charter  boD 
Queen  Anne^  conflrming  and  multiph^g  their  pnd* 
leges.     The  royal  prize,  which  had  hdtm^  withdimini 
by  Ivlng  Wilflam  soon  after  the  Revolotion,  WM 
restored  during  the  reign  of  Geoige  IIL     This  eooi* 
pany^  which  includes  a  great  pniportioti  of  the  SaA» 
tish  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  aa  many  wspMaH* 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  contains  above  1000  aneBbsi^ 
It  is  part  of  the  royal  household  in  SootliBf^  ^ 
haa  a  captain-general^  four  lieuteoante^genflnl,  foof 
majdi-general,  four  ensigns-general,  aod  eboiil  di* 
teen  bngadiers-general,  all  gentlemen  of  Auk  Sf 
position.  The  royal  prize  already  menticoied  beoncna 
the  ftroperty  of  the  winner;  all  the  others  ars  iHsined 
by  the  victors  for  a  year,  and  are  restored,  each  witb 
a  medal  aflized  having  the  name  and  craift  of  lb« 
winner  engraven  on  it.    The  flrst  ia  a  silver  wtpf^f 
given  by  m&  town  of  Musselburgh  in  1603  or  etditc; 


EiMide^  two  vdicrf  elofai  ooimected  with 
The  KSvinniiig  Ardiera,  anotlier  tai- 
tlK>  keep  up  the  anmul  poBttme. 
3  COUKT  (curia  de  wrcubun),  tbe  diief 
mA  SMft  tmtaeat  ooiuiftory  ooarty  belon^in^  to  the 
of  Cftnlerbnrj,  for  the  debating  of 
ea.     It  ie  «o  caJleni  from  ih«  church  in 
ociimminly  cmlled  St,  Marff  le  Bow  {de  ar- 
•),  wh«n»  it  WM  famierly  held,  which  church  is 
'  Bow  Church,  from  the  iteepte,  which  i»  sup- 
piUan  boilt  Archwiie,  like  so  tniioy  bent 
jQiiidietiDD  of  thii  court  extends  over 
of  Guiterburj.     The  president  of  the 
k  the  only  eccleaiAatical  oilfieGir  who 
to  hsQie  eentence  of  deprivation  &gainit  a 
half  ordefi^    An  appeal,  however^  lies  to  the 

^AlU;im^  or  Okjoil^  a  eolonring  matter  obtained 
biB  wiOQi  kudi  of  lichena,  the  most  importatit  of 
vUehm  lilO  Moea^  tmgioHa  and  the  IL  fuci/ormU. 
ThiB  £oM>»Hi  loftoreo,  or  cadbear.  is  another  of  the 
1  orcbelli^weed  and  dyer's-moes  are 
I  for  them.    The  BocceUa  tinctona^  or 

SjpUnl  proper,  is  abundant  In  the  Oanaries  and 

Oi^  Vtfde  latandBp  and  in  tbe  Levant;  the  IL  fuei- 
fonnt  also  grows  chiefly  in  warm  ctimatoa,  aa  the 
soasli  of  Alriai  (Angola)  and  AfadAgascar,  Both 
•n  ioond  in  Britain^  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  be 
ef  aaeip  oo  thai  ther  ha%'e  to  be  imported  from  ibe 
mentianed.  Cudbear  is  imported  in  large 
from  Sweden.  Those  lichens,  which  are 
f  coUoeted  from  rocks  near  the  sea^  are  cleaoed 
1  into  a  palp  with  water,  after  which  some 

1  liqaor  is  added,  when  the   colouring 

,  f«d,  Tkue^  or  purple,  is  evolved  and  fails  to 
~«n,    Tbe  red  oolooring  matter  of  Leeanora 
produces  Utmns  when  lime  or  an  alkali  is 
Archil  has  a  beautiful  violet  oolonr.     It  ii 
mtA  for  iBiproring  the  tints  of  other  dyea^  as  from 
fti  want  ofpcnnanence  it  camiot  bo  used  alone. 
ABOHILOCHnS  of  P^RO^  one  of  the  earliest 
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lyrlo  poots^  and  ib«  firat  Greek  poet  who  oom- 
kbio  votses  aooording'  to  fixed  rules.  He 
About  700  B.C.  Between  710  and  700  B.a 
from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony*  While 
ho  incurred  the  di^race  of  losing  his  shield  in 
He  gained  the  laurel  crown  at  the  Olympic 
nmos  for  a  hymn  to  Herculos.  Some  say  he  was 
kOlod  in  battle;  othon^  that  be  was  auaasinated 
Ho  wiekled  hts  sadrleal  weapons  with  terrible  effect 
Ii  is  aaki  that  a  fellow-citizen,  Lycambes,  promised 
Ite  ttisdat^tor  in  marriage,  but  afterwards  refused 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  poet  in  revenge  attacked 
fkm  wholo  fomi) J  with  sndi  vimlenoe  that  the  dangh- 
!■■  of  I^Qunbes  hanged  themselves  for  shama  With 
ibsHBBMVMitT  bo  attacked  all  h 


his  fellow -citizens 
tmloitanate  enough  to  displease  him.  Hia 
J^ottswy  was  booourod  in  all  Greece  so  hij^hly  thst 
hm  waa  plaoed  beside  Homer.  His  iambic  poems 
wmm  roDownod  for  the  force  of  the  style,  tbe  liveU- 
Warn  of  the  metaphors,  a  seatentbus  conciseness, 
looUng,  and  a  powerful  but  bitter  spirit  of 
In  other  lyric  poems  of  a  h%ber  character 
h^  wv  also  oonndered  as  a  model.  All  his  works 
M  lest  but  a  few  fra^^euti^  which  may  be  found 
M  B«ke  Poeto*  Lyrici  GnecL 

ABiCTIMAKDBITE,  in  the  Greek  Church,  ahbota 
or  giMnl-ahbol^  who  have  tbe  superintendence  of 
■Mnj  iMioto  and  convents  (la  the  ancient  Greek 
Oteeh  €bo  abboti  were  oallod  mandra).  In  Sicily 
lio  abbofes  mm  eallod  thus  because  tbelr  oonvente  were 
originally  of  Greek  institution,  aorl  conform  to  the 
rules  of  St.  BaslL  The  goneral-abl>ots  of  tbe  united 
Greein  in  Poland,  Galicia,  Transylvania^  Hungary, 
SdavonK  ^^d  Venice  also  bear  this  title. 


ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  physicists  and  geometriciana,  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  about  287  B,c.  Though,  according  to  some 
accounts^  a  relation  and  certainly  a  friend  of  King 
Hiero,  he  appears  to  have  borue  uo  public  office^  but 
to  hnvo  devot<Kl  himself  entirely  to  science.^  We 
cannot  fuUy  estimate  his  services  to  mathematics  for 
want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  state  of 
science;  still  we  know  that  he  enriched  it  with  dis- 
co veriee  of  tbe  highest  importance,  upon  which  the 
modems  have  founded  their  admeosuremeuts  of  cur- 
vilinear surfaces  and  solids.  Euclid,  in  his  Etements, 
considers  only  the  relation  of  some  of  these  magni* 
tudea  to  each  other,  but  does  not  compare  them  with 
surfa^ies  and  solids  bounded  by  straight  lines.  Ar- 
chimedes has  developed  the  propositions  neoeasary 
for  effecting  this  comnarison  in  his  treatises  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  the  spheroid  and  conoid,  and  in 
hifl  work  on  the  measure  of  the  circle.  He  roee  to 
HtiU  more  al>8tniso  considerations  in  his  treatise  on 
the  spiral,  which,  bowevorf  even  thrjse  acquainted 
with  tbe  subject  crm  with  difficulty  oomprehend 
Archimedes  is  the  otdy  one  among  the  ancients  who 
has  left  us  anything  satisfactory  on  the  theory  of 
mecliamcs,  and  on  hydrostatics.  He  first  taught  the 
prlncrij^le,  *  that  a  b(Hl y  immerse^l  in  a  fluid  loetss  as 
much  m  weight  as  the  weight  of  aneqasl  volume  of  the 
fluid,'  and  determined,  by  means  of  it»  that  an  artist 
had  fraudulently  added  too  much  alloy  to  a  crown 
which  King  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  pure 
gold.  He  discovered  tbe  solution  of  this  problem 
while  bathing;  and  it  is  said  to  have  caused  himfso 
much  joy,  that  he  hastened  home  from  the  b»th 
undressed,  and  crying  out»  EurekaJ  £ureiMj  *  I  have 
found  it,  I  have  found  it ! '  PracUoal  medi&nics,  also, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  Arehlmedec 
He  is  tbe  inventor  of  the  compound  pulley,  probably  of 
the  endless  screw,  ko.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
be  devoted  all  his  talents  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
country.  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  speak  in 
detail  with  admiration,  and  probably  with  exaggera^ 
tion,  of  the  maohinea  with  which  he  repelled  the 
attacks  of  tho  Romans.  They  make  no  mention  of 
his  having  set  on  lire  the  enemy's  fleet  by  burning* 
glasaea, — a  thing  which  is  in  itself  very  imprr^bsble, 
and  related  only  in  the  later  writings  of  Galen  and 
Luoian.  At  the  moment  when  tbe  Romans,  under 
MaroeUosii  gained  possession  of  the  city  by  assault, 
tradition  rdates  that  Arehimedes  was  sittiog  in  the 
market-place  absorbed  in  thought,  aodoontemplating 
some  figures  which  he  had  drawn  in  tbe  sand.  To 
a  Roman  soldier,  who  addressed  him,  be  is  related 
to  have  cried  out,  'Disturb  not  my  circle T  but  tbe 
rough  warrior  little  heeded  his  request,  and  struck 
him  down.  Tbe  oon^^ueet  of  Syracuse  is  placed  in 
tbe  year  212  B.  a  On  bis  tombstone  was  phioed  a 
cylinder,  with  a  sphere  inscribed  in  it^  thereby  to 
immortalize  his  discovery  of  their  mutual  relation, 
on  which  he  set  particular  value.  Cioerov  who  was 
appointed  qua:stor  over  Sicily,  found  this  monument 
in  a  thicket  which  concealed  iL  i)f  the  works  of 
Archimedes  there  are  extant  a  treatise  on  Equipon- 
derants and  Centres  of  Gravity,  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  lever  and  other  mechanical  problems  are 
treated;  on  the  Quadrature  of  tbe  Parabola;  on  tho 
Sphere  and  Cylinder;  on  tho  Dimensions  of  theCirolo; 
on  Spirals;  oaGoooidsttiid  Spheroids;  the  Af«nariu% 
a  speculative  ti^atJia  iBiandod  to  refute  the  popular 
notion  that  tho  number  of  grains  of  sand  on  the  se^ 
shore  is  infimlo  hf  showing  that  a  definite  number 
might  bo  assigned  to  a  quantity  of  grains  suffioieat 
to  (ill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stan^  remarkaiblo  as  con- 
tain ing  an  anUdpatioii  of  the  modom  diaoovery  ol 
logarithms ;  on  Floating  Bodies ;  a  treaftiaa  oidlsd 
I^emmata^  of  doubtful  auibeatioity,  on  pliiwgooiiMi>j« 
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ARCHIMEDES  SCREW-^AKCHITECTirRE. 


A  very  complete  and  splendul  edition  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes  issued  from  the  Clarendcm  Preas,  at 
Oxford,  in  1792. 

ARCHIMEDES  SCREW,  a  mftchlne  for  rairing 
water,  invented  by  Archimedes;  it  ia  also  cftlled  the 
wpiral'pumpf  mid  in  Germany  the  water- tnait.  It 
may  be  formed  either  by  wrappintr  a  tube  of  stiff 
leather  spir&lly  round  a  solid  cylinder,  or  by  hollow- 
ing out  the  cylinder  itRclf  into  a  double  or  triple 
threftded  screw,  and  incloaing^  it  in  a  watertight  case. 
S»e  HTDiL\rMr5. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  n  term  applied  to  any  tract  of 
Bca  aboundtDg  in  pmidl  inlands,  and  to  the  cluaten  of 
ialivnda  aituatcd  therein.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obacure;  but  it  id  possibly  a  corruption  of  ^^gwum 
Ptla*jua  (^'Egaean  Sea),  the  ancient  appeUation  of  tbo 
sea  lying^  between  Greece  and  Aaia  Minor,  to  which 
[jortion  of  the  Mediterranean  the  term  Archipelago 
waa  fimt  applied.  The  Greciaa  Archipelago  then  ia 
either  this  sea^  or  the  lalaitds  lying  acattered  ia  it, 
between  the  ooa«ta  of  Oreece  and  Asia  Minor.  Ac* 
cordiog  to  their  aituntion  they  are  divided  into  the 
i!fi]anda  belon^dng  to  Europe  and  to  Asia.  The  former 
lie  together  almost  in  a  circle,  and  for  this  reason 
have  been  called  by  the  Greeks  the  CydadeEj  the 
latter,  being  farther  from  one  another,  the  SptnradcM 
( '  scattered ' )«  (See  these  articles,  and  alao  those  under 
the  headings  Htdra,  Nkgropont,  Scio,  Samoq^ 
Rhodes,  Ctprub^  Ac)  The  Malay,  Indian,  or  Eaat- 
em  Aj^ipelago,  on  the  eaat  of  Aaia,  inclndes  Borneo, 
Samatra,  and  other    lai^    ialandi.      Sea    ^Ialay 

ARCHITECTLmE,  in  the  general  aenae  of  the 
worrl,  ta  the  art  of  erectmtf  durable,  commodioQ^ 
healthful,  and  handsome  buiki mi^j,  of  aU  kind8,ftflapted 
to  the  purfioses  of  the  builder.  The  essential  elemen- 
tary parts  of  a  building  are  those  which  con  tribute 
ti>  its  support,  in  closure,  and  covering.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  are  the  foundation,  the  ctduraii,  the 
wall,  the  lintel,  the  arch,  the  vault,  the  dome,  and 
the  roof-  In  laying  the  foundatum  of  any  building 
it  ia  neoeaaary  to  dig  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  earth, 
to  aeeure  a  aolid  basia  below  the  reach  of  frost  and 
common  aocidenta.  The  most  solid  basis  ia  rock,  or 
gravel  which  has  not  been  moyed.  Next  to  tbeae 
are  clay  and  sand,  provided  no  other  excavations  have 
lieen  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  From 
thk  basia  a  atone  wall  ia  carried  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  constitutes  the  foundation.  Where 
it  h  intended  that  the  fluperetructure  shall  pvesa 
unequally,  as  at  its  piers,  chimneys^  or  columns,  it  ia 
Bometimes  of  use  to  occupy  the  space  between  the 
points  of  pressure  by  an  inverted  arch,  lliis  distri- 
butes the  pressure  equally,  and  prevents  the  founda- 
tion from  springing  l>etween  the  diflferent  points.  In 
loose  or  muddy  situations  it  is  always  unsafe  to  build 
Yinlesa  we  can  reach  the  acdid  bottom  below.  In  saJt 
mamhea  and  Eats  this  is  done  by  depoaiting  timbera, 
or  driving  wooden  pilea  into  the  earth,  and  ratstng 
walls  upon  them.  The  preservative  quality  of  the 
salt  'Will  keep  these  timbers  uuimpairefl  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  maJcea  the  foundation  equally 
•ecure  with  one  of  brick  or  stone. 

The  simplest  member  in  any  building^  though  by  no 
means  an  eaaential  one  to  all,  is  the  vohtmn  or  pillar. 
This  perpendicular  member,  of  very  vaned  form,  ia 
intended  simply  for  the  support  of  some  part  of  the 
imperatruottire.  The  principal  force  whioh  a  column 
baa  to  reaist  is  that  of  f terpeodicular  preasnre.  In  tta 
ahape  the  ahaft  of  a  column  ahould  not  be  exactly 
cylindrical^  but^  since  the  h>wer  part  must  support  the 
weight  of  the  superior  part,  in  addition  to  tiie  weight 
which  presaea  equally  oti  the  whole  column,  the  thick- 
iieaa  ahould  gradually  decrease  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  outline  of  columns  should  be  a  Little  curved,  ao  am 


to  represent  a  portion  of  a  very  long  sphemid  or  p 
boloid,  ratlier  than  of  a  cone.  This  figux«  31  tiw  ibIbI 
result  of  two  calcolationB^  indepeod^t  of  btaatjcl 
appearance.     One  of  theae  ia,  that  the  fona  bdl 
adapted  for  atability  of  baae  is  that  of  a  tmr,  tk 
other  ifl^  that  the  ligura  wluch  would  be  of  md 
strength  throughout  for  supporting  a  supenasmisi 
weight  would  be  generated  by  the  revolutiflii  of  tr> 
parabolas  round  the  axis  of  the  column,  the  vstlisBi 
of  the  curves  being  at  its  extremities.     Tht  avail  d 
the  shafts  of  columns  was  called  entasu  by  the  andaBJt 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  columns  of  the  fu' 
thenon  at  Athens,  which  were  commonly  aappoaeii  1 
to  be  straight,  deviate  about  an  inch  firom  a  HalgH  I 
line,  and  that  their  greatest  swell  ia  at  abool  cue*  j 
third  of  their  height   Columns  in  the  ant^ne  oate  | 
are  usually  made  to  f^imwiwb  one-aixth  or ooi 
of  their  diameter,  and  sometimes  even  ane-feaitk  I 
The  Gothic  pillar  is  commonly  of  equal  tluekse!«1 
throughout.  [ 

The  VHilff  another  elementary  part  of  a  buiWiag  I 
may  be  considered  as  the  latoral  continuafcioQ  ef  aj 
column^  answering  the  purpose  both  of  iDdomJ 
and  Rup[>orL  A  wall  must  diminish  ■•  it  liH^i 
for  tbo  same  reasons  and  in  the  same  prcipaitiaBali 
the  column.  It  must  diminish  atill  more  wpUBcf  ^ 
if  it  extends  through  aeveral  storiea,  loppi^tiDf  * 
weights  at  different  heights.  A  wall,  lo  ytmm 
the  greatest  strength,  must  also  consist  of  piseo^  tbt 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  which  are  bonamilal  ittd 
regular,  not  rounded  nor  oblique.  Tbe  wiUa  of  BMA 
of  the  ancient  structures  which  hare  atood  to  lb 
present  time  are  constructed  in  thia  manner,  sod 
frequently  have  their  stones  bound  together  viUi 
bolts  and  cramps  of  iron.  The  same  method  to 
adopted  in  such  modem  structures  as  are  tnteodaj 
to  possess  great  strength  and  durabiii^,  aad  ia 
some  cases  the  stones  are  even  dovetailed  tCipdMfi 
aa  in  the  Eddystone  and  Bell  Rock  ligfathcntieL  M 
many  of  our  modem  atone  walls,  for  the  aska  d 
cheapness,  have  only  one  face  of  the  stones  aquand, 
the  inner  half  of  the  wall  being  completed  with  Itk^ 
or  rubble ;  so  that  they  can,  in  reality,  be  oonndsrcii 
only  as  brick  or  rubble  walla  faced  with  stonSL  Sod 
walls  are  liable  to  become  convex  outwardly*  frn 
the  difference  in  the  shnnking  of  the  cemenL  iMt 
walls  are  made  of  rough,  irregular  atones  \M  k 
mortar.  The  stones  should  be  bat>kaD,  if  pcoib^  •> 
as  to  produce  horizontal  surfaces.  Modem  brvfc 
walls  are  hiid  with  great  predsion,  and  depend  fff 
finnneas  more  upon  their  position  than  1^  tba 
strength  of  their  cement.  TIm  bridka  bdng  laid  is 
horizontal  courses,  and  continually  ovetiayiag  eacb 
other  in  breaking  jmnt*^  the  whole  mass  iaitrooflf 
interwoven^  and  bound  together.  Wooden  valK 
oomposed  of  timbena  covered  with  boards,  are  a  «©* 
mon,  but  more  perishable  kind.  They  requin  to  be 
constantly  oovered  with  a  coating  cf  a  fofeigQ  «^ 
stance,  as  paint  or  plaster,  to  preaerve  them  hwi 
gradual  decomposition.  In  some  parta  of  ftuof, 
and  elsewhere,  a  kind  of  wall  is  made  of  eaitii,  na* 
dered  comjjAct  by  ramming  it  in  moulds  or  cMB^ 
This  method  is  called  building  in  pu^^  and  ianioci 
more  durable  than  the  nature  of  the  material  wcfiW 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Walls  of  all  kinds  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  angles  and  curves,  also  by  proje^aA 
such  as  pilasters,  chimneys,  and  bnttreasea.  tb^ 
projectiana  serre  to  increaie  tho  hrsadth  of  ^  fcaa* 
dation,  and  are  always  made  ttae  of  In  lasgv  lufl^ 
ings,  and  in  walla  of  considerable  length. 

llie  lintfl  or  Uam  extends  in  a  right  line  of*  * 
vacant  apacej  from  one  column  or  wall  to  aaotbo'- 
The  strength  of  the  lintol  will  be  greater  in  pt^^ 
tion  as  ita  transverse  vertical  exceeds  its  honsDUial 
diameter,  the  strength  being  always  as  tlie  1 
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^e  ^Qor  U  the  lateral  continiutlon 

;ft  tra&flVfirae  member  of  a  building, 
■Atne  pmpofld  aa  the  lintel^  but  vaaily 
iptfeogth.  The  arch^  unlike  the  lintel, 
I  Any  zrambej'  of  couatituent  piecea 
bg  its  streDgth.  It  Ib^  however,  neces- 
tbe  pieces  alioald  pone»  a  miiform 
f»e  of  a  portion  of  a  wedge — and  tbat 
Ded  by  the  contact  of  their  mirfaceji, 
iwarda  a  commoa  centre.  In  this  cose 
of  the  axtih  can  be  displaced  or  forced 
h  *it;h  cannot  be  broketi  by  any  force 
Doieiit  to  cjTUfih  the  matcrjok  of  which 
I  andiflft  made  of  oommon  brickH,  the 
i  ire  {NuraUel,  any  one  of  the  bricks 
d  inward  were  it  not  for  the  adhesion 
Any  tvfo  of  the  bricks,  however,  con- 
B^  by  the  diaposiliom  of  their  mortar,, 
lectively  be  forced  inward.  An  arch 
form,  when  complete^  u  renderod 
d  of  weaker,  by  the  preiwure  of  a  ooa- 
k^  psroFided  this  pressure  bo  uniform, 
dlding^  however,  it  re^^uirea  to  be  sup- 
itering  of  the  shape  of  ita  interoal  sur- 
eomplete.  The  upper  itone  of  an  arch 
Y^ftont,  but  ifl  not  more  esaenttal  than 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  arch^  its  most 
that  of  the  eemicircle.  It  is,  bowever, 
J  a  amaller  arc  of  a  circle,  and  Biill 
^  a  portion  of  an  ellipse.  The  eim- 
;«B  af€h  mpporting  itaelf  only,  is  that 

The  archj  when  it  has  only  ita  own 
r,  may  bo  considered  aa  the  inveraion 
tended  at  each  end.  The  chain  han^ 
that  the  wei^jht  of  each  link  or  portion 
(brium  by  the  result  of  two  force*  act- 
smitlee;  and  these  forces  or  tensions 
^e  one  by  the  weight  of  the  portion 
llow  the  link,  the  other  by  the  same 
id  by  that  of  the  link  itallf,  both  of 
finally  in  a  vertical  direction.  Kow, 
clialii  inverted  bo  as  to  constitute  an 
Be  form  and  weight,  the  relative  aitu- 
looa  will  be  the  same,  only  they  will  act 
letioDfl,  Bo  that  they  are  compounded 
limer,  and  bahmce  each  other  on  the 
k  The  arch  thus  formed  10  deuomi- 
ry  arch.  In  common  cases  it  differs 
A  circular  arch  of  the  extent  of  about 
»kole  circle,  and  riling  from  the  abut- 
dbUquity  of  about  30*  from  a  perpen- 
pWWgh  the  catenary  arch  i*  the  best 
Jrtiiig;  ita  own  we^ht,  and  also  all 
p  t  which  preaaet  in  a  vertical  directioa, 
wst  form  to  resist  lateral  pressure  or 
Jatof  fluids,  acting  equally  in  all  direc- 
be  archeai  of  bridges  and  similar  struc- 
Itrered  with  loose  stones  and  earth,  are 
jys,  IS  well  as  vertically,  in  the  same 
ftiey  supportetl  a  weif,'ht  of  fluid  In  thia 
iny  that  the  an:h  should  arise  mor^ 
fty  from  tbe  abutment,  and  that  its  geu- 
oold  he  that  of  the  longitudinal  segment 

In  imall  arches,  lu  common  buildinga, 
Itor^  foice  is  not  great,  it  is  of  liUle 
What  li  the  shape  of  the  curve.  Tbo 
mn  be  perfectly  straight,  as  in  tbo  tier 
kh  we  frequently  see  over  a  wiDdow. 

\mt  Had^^^^**^™™*^"  centro. 
SL™  .  *'^  and  a  part  of  it  is 
f^^'iZ'*.^^  greater  Vrtion  can 
r  *  height  above  it  than  can  bo  in- 


eluded  between  two  curved  or  arclied  lines.  Besides 
the  arches  aln^ady  mentioned,,  various  others  are  in 
use.  The  acute  or  lan^tt  arob,  much  used  in  Gothic 
architecfture,  is  described  usually  from  two  centres 
outside  the  arclu  It  is  a  itroog  arch  for  supporting 
vertical  pressure.  The  rampant  arch  is  one  in  which 
the  two  en<lfl  spring  from  unequal  heigbta.  The 
horst-ihot  or  Moorish,  arch  is  described  from  one  or 
more  centres  placed  above  the  baao  line.  In  this 
arch  the  lower  parts  are  in  danger  of  being  forced 
inward.  ITie  ogre  arch  is  ooncavO'Oonvex,  and  there- 
fore ht  only  for  ornament  In  describing  arches^  the 
upper  surface  is  called  the  exirftdot^  and  the  inner 
the  intrado*.  The  sprinrfin^  lintE  are  those  where 
the  intradoa  meets  the  abutments  or  Hupj>ortiug  walk. 
The  tpan  is  the  diatauce  from  one  si^rLuging  line  to 
the  other.  The  wedge-shaped  stones  which  form  an 
arch  are  sometimes  called  vousstfii's  the  uppermost 
being  the  key-stone.  The  part  of  a  pier  from  which 
an  aich  springs  is  called  the  impost,  and  the  curve 
formed  by  the  upper  side  of  the  vousaoirs  the  an'h  i- 
volt.  It  is  neoessary  that  the  walls^  abutments,  and 
piers,  on  which  arches  are  supported,  should  be  so 
firm  OS  to  redst  the  lateral  tkriur,  aa  well  as  vertical 
pressure,  of  the  arch.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  lateral  or  side  pressure  of  an  arch  is  very  con- 
siderable, when  we  recollect  that  every  stone  or  por- 
tion of  the  arch  is  a  w^edge,  a  pjirt  whose  force  tends 
to  separata  the  abutments.  For  want  of  attention 
to  thia  circumstauce  iitiportaut  mistakes  have  been 
committed,  the  strength  of  buildings  itiaterially  im- 
paired, and  their  ruin  aooderated.  In  aome  oaaes 
the  want  of  lateral  iirmnen  in  the  walls  is  compen- 
aated  by  a  bar  of  Iron  atretched  across  the  span  of 
the  arch  and  connecting  the  abutments,  like  the  tie- 
beam  of  a  roof.  This  ia  the  case  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  and  some  other  large  buildings.  In  an 
arcade  or  coutinuoua  series  of  arches  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  outer  supports  of  the  terminal 
arches  should  he  strong  enough  to  resist  horizontal 
pressure.  In  the  intermediate  arches  the  lateral 
force  of  each  arch  is  counteracted  by  the  opposing 
lateral  force  of  the  one  contiguous  to  it  In  bridges, 
however,  where  individual  arofaee  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  accident,  it  is  desirable  that  each  of  the 
piers  should  possess  sufficient  horizontal  strength  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  adjoining  arches. 

The  vault  is  the  lateral  continuation  of  an  arch, 
■erying  to  cover  on  area  or  passage  and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  arch  that  the  walls  do  to  the 
column.  A  simple  vault  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples oE  the  arch  and  distributes  ita  pressure  equally 
along  the  walls  or  abutmenta.  A  complex  or  groined 
vault  is  made  by  two  vaults  intersectmg  each  other, 
in  which  case  the  preaauro  is  thrown  upon  springing 
points  and  is  greatly  increased  at  those  poiuta.  The 
groined  vault  is  common  in  Grothio  architecture. 

The  dome,  sometimes  colled  atpola,  is  a  concave 
covering  to  a  building  or  part  of  it^  and  may  be 
either  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  of  a  spheroid,  or  of  any 
similar  fi^re.  When  built  of  stone  it  is  a  very 
strong  kind  of  structure,  even  more  b«j  than  the  arch, 
since  the  tendency  of  each  part  to  fall  is  counter- 
acted, not  only  by  those  above  and  below  it,  hut  also 
by  those  on  each  side.  It  is  only  necessary  tha*  the 
constituent  pieces  should  have  a  common  form  and 
that  this  form  should  be  somewhat  like  the  frustum 
of  a  pyramid,  so  that,  when  placed  in  its  situation, 
its  four  angles  may  fM>iiit  toward  the  centre  or  axis 
of  tho  dome.  During  the  erection  of  a  dome  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  cen- 
tering until  complete,  as  ia  done  in  the  arch.  Ericb 
circle  of  stones  when  laid  is  capable  of  supporting 
itaelf  without  aid  from  those  above  it  It  follows 
that  the  dome  may  bo  l^ft  open  at  top  without  a 
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kej'tlone  luid  yet  he  peffectly  secure,  in  this  respect 
being  the  reverse  of  the  arch.  The  dome  of  the 
PAQtheon  at  Borne  huLs  been  fllwaje  open  at  top, 
and  yet  baa  stood  unimpaired  for  nearly  2000  jeon. 
The  upper  circle  of  stones,  though  apparently  the 
weakest^  is  neTertheleas  often  made  to  8Qppr>rt  the 
additional  weight  of  ft  lantern  or  tower  above  it.  In 
several  of  the  largest  cathedrala  there  are  two  domefl^ 
one  within  the  other,  which  contribute  their  Joint 
enpport  to  the  lantern,  which  rcBta  up<m  the  top.  In 
these  buildings  the  dome  re^ta  upon  a  circolar  woU, 
which  is  supported  in  its  turn  by  arches  upon  mas- 
eive  pHIoiB  or  pleni.  This  construotion  ii  CftUdd 
Iniililing  upon  pcndenttrti,  and  gives  open  space  and 
rf>om  for  passage  beneath  the  dome.  The  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  abutments  of 
the  arch  apply  equally  to  the  walls  immediately  sup- 
[lorting  a  dome«  They  m<nst  be  of  sufficient  tbick- 
nesa  and  solSiiity  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
dome,  which  is  very  great  The  walla  of  the  Bom  an 
Pantheon  are  of  great  depth  and  solidity.  In  order 
that  a  dome  in  itself  should  be  perfeotlj  secure  Its 
lower  parts  must  not  be  too  nearly  vertical,  since  in 
this  case  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  peq)endicular 
wails  and  am  acted  upon  by  the  spre^ing  force  of 
the  parts  above  theno.  The  dome  of  St  Paul  s 
church  in  London  and  some  otliers  of  similar  con- 
stnsetion  are  bound  with  chamit  or  hoops  ol  iron  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading  at  tiottom.  Domes 
which  are  made  of  wood  depend  in  part  for  -^eir 
strength  on  their  internal  carj>entry. 

The  roof  is  the  most  common  and  cheap  method 
ol  coyering  JNiUdlnga  to  protect  theoi  from  rain 
and  other  elfects  of  the  weather*  It  is  sometimes 
flat,  bat  more  frequently  sloping  in  its  shape.  The 
flat  or  platform  roof  is  the  least  advantageous  for 
ihfiddiiif;  rain^  and  is  seldom  used  in  northern  coim- 
fcriesL  The  ptnt  roof,  oonsisting  of  two  sloping  eides 
meeting  at  top,  is  the  most  common  form.  These 
*  roofs  ore  made  steepest  in  cold  cHmates,  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  loaded  with  snow.  Where 
the  four  sides  of  the  roof  all  slope  towards  each 
other  it  is  denominated  a  kipped  roof,  and  where 
there  are  two  portions  to  the  roof  of  different 
slope,  it  is  a  etjrft  or  maiigard  roof.  In  modem 
times  roofs  are  generally  mode  of  wood,  though  fre- 
quently covered  with  inoombustible  materials.  The 
intemal  structure  or  carpentry  of  roofs  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  mechanical  contrivance.  (See  Car- 
PEITTBT^)  Hoofs  are  generally  covered  with  slates 
or  earthen  tiles,  or  with  sheets  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
or  tinned  iron.  Slates  are  preferable  to  tiles,  being 
lighter  and  absorbing  lew  moisture.  MetalHc  sheets 
are  chiefly  used  for  flat  roofs,  wooden  domes,  and 
enryed  and  angular  surfaces,  which  require  a  flexible 
material  to  ooyer  them,  or  have  not  n  suflictent 
pitdi  to  shed  the  rain  &om  slates  or  shingles.  Vari- 
otia  actifictal  composittotis  are  occasionally  used  to 
ooyer  roofs,  the  most  common  of  which  are  mix* 
tnies  of  tar  with  lime,  and  sometimes  with  sand  and 
gravel 

Styles  of  AncinTBCTCrB*. — ^The  architecture  of  dif- 
ferent oountri^  has  been  characterised  bypeculiarities 
in  external  form  and  in  modes  of  constmctioQ.  These 
pecidiarities  among  a&dent  nations  were  so  distinct 
that  their  struefei£res  may  be  identified  even  in  a 
state  of  ruin;  and  the  origin  and  era  of  each  may 
be  conjectured  with  tolen^Ie  accuracy.  Before  we 
proceed  to  describe  architectural  objects  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  certain  terms  which  are  used  to 
denote  their  different  oonBtituent  portions.  The 
architectural  orders  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  head 
ol  the  Grecian  and  Roman  styles,  but  their  com- 
ponent  ports  ought  previously  to  be  mideretood. — The 
front  or  fa^-ade  of  a  building,  made  after  the  ancient 


models,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  pf«aent  thm  jat^  { 
occupying  different  hetghfcs.  ne  p«id«0ti  u  tfa 
lower  part,  usually  supporting  a  column,  Tks  ibf^ 
pedestal  is  wanting  in  most  antiqiie  struiurai,  iA  | 
its  place  supplied  by  a  liylobvie,  Tlda  ifejiobsli  li 
either  a  platiorm  with  steps,  or  a  contrauons  psdoH  I 
supporting  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower  put  of  aJ 
flnished  (pedestal  is  called  the  ptifdk;^  the  n^" 
part  is  the  die^  and  the  upper  part  ^  €tr%kt  d  1 
pedestal  or  tur&oM.— The  column  is  the  miiddk  J 
situated  upon  the  pedestal  or  •tylobate.  It  ■  i 
monly  detached  from  the  wall,  but  it  mme6ma 
buried  in  it  for  half  its  diameter,  and  is  this  aid  t» 
be  enffagid,  PUattert  are  square  or  fist  oohiui 
attached  to  walls.  The  lower  ptft  of  a  oolflm 
distinct  is  called  the  hate;  the  mMdlc^  cr 
part,  is  the  ahafi;  and  the  upper, 
part,  is  the  capiiaL  Tlie  height  of  oohmms  h 
measured  in  diameters  of  the  column  itedf^tabs 
always  at  the  base. — Tlie  enUMblatwrt  is  the  bcfbfltei 
continuous  portion*  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  s 
row  of  columns.  The  lower  part  of  the  entsWrtaw 
is  called  the  archUmrt  or  epigtylmm.  The  m\^ 
par\  is  the/r»eie,  which,  from  its  usuaDv  contMaiE; 
sculpture,  was  called  zoophortu  by  the  aadeota  Tht 
upper  or  projecting  part  la  the  eomsen — A  ^edhm^ 
Is  &e  triangular  face,  produced  by  the  extimi^  d 
a  rooL  The  middle,  nr  flat  portion*  indosed  hj  Ik 
oomioe  of  the  pediment,  is  called  the  tfmftmm. 
Pedestals  for  statues,  erected  on  the  mmm&  taA 
extremities  of  a  pediment,  are  called  acroUria,  ii 
aiiic  is  an  upper  part  ol  a  buildmg,  ternunalsil  M 
top  by  a  horizontal  line  instead  of  a  pedioMBt— Di 
different  mouZcfin^i  in  architeotore  are  dcsaSxdliEBB 
their  sections  or  from  the  profile  which  they  ^svami 
when  cut  across.  Of  these,  the  torus  u  a  coow 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a  aemididev 
nearly  so.  The  asii'a^  is  like  ^le  torus  bat  fl&aO^' 
The  oro/o  is  convex,  but  its  ontUne  is  ovly  ^quk^ 
of  a  drcle.  The  e^inua  resembles  the  ordfiv  ni  ih 
outline  is  ovoid,  not  eirotdar.  The  teoim  ii  *  ^ 
concave  monldlug.  The  anvdio  is  alao  oODeavs  nn 
occupying  but  a  quarter  of  a  cirde.  He  ipu^ 
is  an  undulated  moulding,  of  which  the  upper  puts 
concave  and  the  lower  convex.  The  e^  sr  tdn  n 
on  inverted  cymatiimL  The.^2Zel  isasosQarau* 
or  flat  band  used  to  separate  the  mouhfiaia^l^ 
architectural  measurement  a  dutsutfer  means  tKsiriM 
of  a  column  at  the  base.  A  moduli  is  hall  a  disBMiff- 
A  minute  is  a  sixtieth  part  ol  a  diametor.  (Ss»n> 
VHL  for  Ulustrationa  of  the  terms  above  noilaMi] 
In  representing  edifices  by  drawings  aidnleiti  t^ 
use  of  the  p/d  ft,  tUtati&n^  Mcctum^  %adpenpti^m  IV 
plan  is  a  map  or  design  of  a  horizontai  sazfaoei^abo^ 
ing  the  ichnographic  projection  or  groond-wflfk,™ 
the  relative  poeition  of  walls,  columns,  doon,  tc,  tV 
dci'aHtm  is  the  orthographic  projection  of  a  b^<f 
vertical  surface;  this  being  repreeented,  nel  n  il  * 
actually  seen  in  |>erspective,  but  aa  it  vo^d  sppsrif 
leen  from  an  infinite  distance.  The  seetitfa  f^o"* 
the  interior  of  a  building,  supposiiig  the  pari  JaftdBt 
of  an  intersecting  plane  to  be  remoyed.  The  JX'V^ 
tii't  shows  the  building  as  it  actually  appssn  to  th 
eye,  subject  to  the  Uwa  of  soenographie  panp*^ 
llie  three  former  are  used  bj  arddteots  6f  |Mrp(s0 
of  admeasurement;  the  latter  ia  used  also  hy  fsin^ 
and  is  capable  ol  bringing  more  than  one  wi<  i^*" 
the  Bome  view  as  the  eye  actually  peroeit«  tb^ 
We  oome  now  to  the  different  styles  of  azdiitc^sifr 

iThs  name  plifith^  in  ita  general  mom.  la  spyM  ^J^ 
■quar*  proJoctinK  bscis,  luehM  thoMst  the  boil«ni#""^ 
and  nndor  the  bsM  of  eolmmu. 

t  Bj  a  fingolar  mlztiue  of  dsrivatfoiw  ths  eiwl.l^ 
ItaUnn.  Freach.  and  Enfliah  laDgnaffei  ue  Isldudtf  ^^ 
butiou  fur  lii«  technical  tsfjns  oCsftJiitfldtsia, 
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S^ifpiiam  Siiff€.—ln  imdent  Egypt  a  style  of 
ng  prcTuled  more  maaaive  and  Bubstanti&l  than 
ftiXw  has  Bucceeded  it.  The  elementary  features 
gyptiau  architectare  were  chiefly  as  follown: 
teir  walla  were  of  great  thlckse&s  and  Hloping^ 
la  ontidde.  This  feature  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  the  mud  walld,  moundi,  and 
lis  of  Iheir  ancestofs.  2,  The  rcioli  and  oovefed 
wero  flat  or  without  pedimeDtSf  and  composed 
l»cka  of  Btone  reafcbing  from  one  wall  or  colutnti 
Bother.  The  principle  of  the  arch,  although 
Ik  to  them,  was  seldom^  if  ever,  employed  by 
f  3l  Their  oolumzia  were  nttmeroos,  close,  shorty 
fvry  large,  being  sometimes  10  or  12  feet  in 
iber.  They  were  generally  without  ImBea,  and 
I  great  variety  of  capitals,  from  a  simple  square 
Ii  omamented  with  liierogl3^hica  or  facea^  to  an 
Itate  composition  of  palm-Ieaves  not  imlike  the 
ithian  capitaL  (See  this  iUustrated  in  the  view 
•  Portioo  ol  the  Great  Temple  at  Tentyra^  given 
L IX.)  4.  '^'^^  i>Md  a  sort  of  concave  entabla- 
ir  oamloei,  composed  of  vertical  flu  tings  or  leaves^ 
a  winged  globe  in  the  centre.  5.  Pyramids, 
I  known  for  their  prodigious  size;  and  obeHaks, 
|ciied  of  a  single  stone,  often  exceeding  70  feet 
iigfatt  are  structores  pecnlisj'ly  Egyptian.  (See 
^ideB  of  obelisks  in  the  view  of  the  entrance  to 
ir  given  in  FL  IX.)  6.  Statues  of  enormous 
[tj^inxea  carved  in  stone,  and  sculptures  in  out- 
d  fabulous  deltiea  and  aDmal%  with  innumerable 
Oglyphica,  are  tiie  decorative  objects  which  belong 
tti  style  of  architecture.  The  architecture  of  the 
pit  Hindus  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
IkDS  original  ideas  aa  the  Egyptian.  The  most 
plablfiralicaof  this  people  are  their  subteiraneoiiB 
fka,  of  vast  dxe  and  elaborate  workmanship, 
^  out  of  the  solid  rock,  such  aa  those  at 
(fciota,  Ellora,  and  Salsette.  (See  PL  IX.)  The 
ttai  plan  of  these  rock-cut  temples  is  that  of  a 
111  aisle  or  nave,  with  a  semicircular  vaulted  roof, 
tfaatbg  in  a  kind  of  semidrctilAr  apse  and  anr^ 
4d«d  by  a  narrow  corridor,  which,  being  separated 
ilsii  from  the  main  area,  forms  two  side  aisles. 
idiaa  bmldiiigB  (properly  so  called)  the  pyramidal 
^livevails,  ana  they  u^e  generally  overloaded  witb 
ibess  of  florid  omamcnta. 

«  The  Chinese  Style^^The  ancient  Tatara  and 
itHng  shepherds  of  Aula  appear  to  have  lived 
f  tima  immemorial  in  Unit,  a  kind  of  habitation 
|M  to  their  nomad  life.  The  Chinese  have  made 
pit  the  elementary  feature  of  their  architecture; 
jtf  their  style  any  one  may  form  an  idea  by  in- 
iB|  the  figorea  which  are  depicted  upon  common 
tlwtttt.  Chinese  roofs  are  concave  on  the  up|jer 
*s  if  made  of  canvaa  instead  of  wood  AChineae 
wo  II  not  tinlike  the  awniiigs  spread  over  shop 
W  in  summer  time*  The  Verandah,  sometimea 
id  In  dwelling-hotwra,  is  a  itmctore  of  this  sort, 
» Chinese  towers  and  pagodas  have  concave  roof  a, 
iavoingB,  projecting  over  their  several  stories. 
lH(^tnesa  of  the  style  iised  by  the  Chinese  leads 
la  to  build  with  wood,  sometimes  with  brick,  and 
domwithstoneu 

IliTR*  Grtdan  %fe.— Grecian  architecture,  from 
Uehhave  been  derived  the  most  splendid  structures 
t  Uer  sges,  hsd  its  origin  in  the  wwkIbu  but  or 
l^b,  foraicd  of  posts  set  in  the  earth,  and  covered 
intii  trwisverio  poles  and  rafters.  Its  beginnings 
pn  very  nrople,  being  little  more  than  imitations 
fciloot^rftfieor^fmal  posts  and  beams.  By  degrees 
PJB  »te»nio<iifi«d  *nd  decorated,  so  as  to  gi\'e  rise 
fmdjt^tion  of  what  are  now  called  the  orders  of 
^^         % — ^y  tlw  architectural  orders  are  under- 


f^fl}^  ^*>^e«  of  proportioning  and  decorating 
|n^^d  Its  entablature.     They  were  in  u4 


during  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Home,  for  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  centuries.  They  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  dark  agea,  and  agiun  revived  by  the 
Italians,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  letters. 
The  Greeks  had  three  orders,  called  the  Doric^  lonir^ 
and  CorintkUtn,  These  were  adopted  and  modifietl 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  added  two  others,  called  the 
Tuscan  and  Componie.  (See  PL  VIIL)— The  X>8?m  is 
the  earliest  and  most  massive  order  of  the  Greeks*  It 
is  known  by  ita  large  columns  with  plain  capitals;  its 
triffljfpht  resembling  the  ends  of  beams,  and  its  m  ut  ult* 
oorrespouding  to  those  of  rafters.  The  column,  in  the 
examples  at  Athens^  ia  abont  six  diameters  in  height. 
In  the  older  examples,  aa  thoeaat  Pantnm,  it  is  but 
four  or  Bve.  The  shaft  hod  no  base,  bnt  stood  directly 
on  the  stylobate.  It  had  twenty  flutings,  which  were 
superficial,  and  separated  by  angular  edges.  The 
perpendicular  outline  was  nearly  straight.  The 
Doric  capital  was  plain,  being  formed  of  a  few  annu- 
lets or  ringv,  a  large  erhinun^  and  a  flat  stone  at  top 
called  the  abaciui.  The  architrave  was  plain;  thf* 
frieze  was  intersected  by  oblong  projections  sailed 
irifflifphM^  divided  into  three  parts  by  vertical  furrows, 
and  ornamented  beneath  by  gvU(r  or  drops.  The 
a  paces  between  the  triglyphs  were  cftUed  metopeSj 
and  commonly  contained  sculpbires.  The  Bculpturest 
representing  Centaurs  and  Lapithie,  brought  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  London,  were  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athena,  The  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  conaisted  of  a  few  large  monidinga, 
baring  on  their  tinder  side  a  series  of  square,  sloping 
projections,  resembling  the  ends  of  raftent,  and  calleil 
mutule$.  These  were  placed  over  both  trigly|>hB  ami 
metopes^  and  were  omamGutcd  on  their  under  aide 
with  oircntar  ffuttm.  The  best  specimens  of  the 
Doric  order  are  found  in  the  Parthenun  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (see  PL  IX.),  the  Pro- 
pyltea,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. — The 
Ionic  is  a  lighter  order  than  tho  Doric,  its  column 
being  eight  or  nine  diameters  in  height.  It  had  a 
base  often  composed  of  a  loruj,  airof/a,  and  a  second 
toruit  with  intervening  fillets.  This  is  called  the 
AUi4:  base.  Others  were  used  in  different  parts  of 
Greece.  Tho  shaft  hod  twenty-fonr  or  more  flut- 
ings,  which  were  narrow,  aa  deep  aa  a  semicircle,  and 
8e[>arated  by  a  fillet  or  square  edge.  The  capital  of  ^ 
thm  order  «>nsisted  of  two  parallel  double  scrolls, 
called  rolutfSf  occupying  opp:n*ite  Bidea,  and  support- 
ing an  abactia,  which  was  nearly  square^  but  moulded 
at  its  edges.  \'Mien  a  coltimn  made  the  angle  of  an 
ediiice,  its  volutes  were  placed,  not  ujHm  oppo«ite, 
but  on  contiguoua  sides,  each  fronting  outwanL  In 
this  caae  the  volutes  interfered  with  each  other  at 
the  comer,  and  were  obliged  to  aasome  a  diagonal 
direction.  The  Ionic  entablature  oonaisted  of  an 
architrave  and  frieze,  which  were  contiuuoua  or  un- 
broken, and  a  cornice  of  various  auocessive  mould- 
ings, at  the  lower  part  of  which  was  often  a  row  of 
dentth  or  square  teeth.  The  examples  at  Athena  of 
tho  Ionic  order  are  the  temple  of  Erechthcus  (see  PI. 
IX.),  and  the  temple  on  the  Diasus,  which  woa  atand- 
ing  in  Stuart's  time^  but  ia  now  destroyed. — The 
Corinthian  waa  the  lightest  and  moat  decorated  of 
the  Gredan  orders.  Its  base  resembled  that  of  the 
lomc,  but  was  more  complicated.  The  shaft  was 
often  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  waa  fluted  like  the 
Ionic.  The  capital  waa  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  covered  on  the  outaide  with  two  rows  of  leaves 
of  the  acanthus  plant,  above  which  were  eight  pairs 
of  small  volntes.  Ita  abacus  woa  moulded  and  con- 
cave OD  its  silks,  and  truncated  at  the  ofirnera,  with 
a  flower  on  the  contro  of  each  side.  The  entabla- 
ture of  the  Corinthian  order  resembled  that  of  the 
lomc,  but  was  more  complicated  and  omunentod, 
and  had  under  the  cornice  a  row  of  laigeii  obloag 
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projections,  bearing  a  leaf  or  scroll  on  their  under 
side,  and  called  jnodillwrnt.  No  vesti^'es  of  tbin  order 
are  now  found  in  tbe  remains  of  CV»rintb,  and  the 
tno^  legitimate  example  at  Athene  is  in  the  chora|[ic 
monmnent  of  Lysicrates.  {See  PL  X.)  The  Coria- 
thian  order  was  much  employed  in  the  subsequent 
■tructuret  of  Rome  and  it**  colonies. — Caryaitdts, 
The  Greeks  sometimes  departed  ao  far  from  the  atrict 
\\m  of  the  orders  aa  to  introdttce  statues  in  tiie  place 
of  columns  to  support  the  entablature.  Statues  of 
alaven,  heroes,  and  gods  appear  to  have  been  employe<i 
OGcaAionally  for  this  purpose,  llie  principal  spociineti 
tjf  this  kind  of  architecture  which  remains  is  in  a 
portico  called  Pandro^cum^  attached  tti  the  temple 
(jf  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  in  which  statues  of  CaHaa 
females,  called  CaryoJtidtt^  are  substituted  for  oolumna 
(See  PL  IX.)  One  of  these  statues  is  now  in  the 
British  Museoin,  London. 

Grecian  temple. — The  moat  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  the  Greeks  were  their  temples.  Their  form 
was  commonly  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  a  colon* 
nade  without,  and  a  walled  cell  withuL  The  cell  waa 
usually  without  windows,  reoeiriiig  its  light  from 
apertures  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  from  a  lateral 
opening  in  the  roof.  The  part  of  the  oolonnade  which 
formed  the  front  portico  was  called  the  pronaoi,  and 
that  which  formed  the  hack  part  the  poiti^:um.  The 
oolonnado  was  subject  to  great  variety  in  the  number 
and  disposition  of  ita  columns,  from  which  Vltruvius 
has  described  seven  dif  erent  species  of  temples.  These 
were,  1.  The  temple  with  anta;.  In  this  the  front 
was  composed  of  pilastera,  called  ant<t,  on  the  aides, 
aod  two  columns  in  the  middle.  2.  The  pn^xtyie. 
This  had  a  row  of  columns  at  one  end  only.  3.  The 
amphiprmtylt,  having  a  row  of  columns  at  each  end, 
4,  The  periptiraL  temple.  This  was  surrounded  by 
a  single  row  of  columns,  having  six  in  front  and  in 
rear,  and  eleven,  counting  the  angular  columns,  on 
each  side.  5.  The  dipUt-aU  with  a  double  row  of 
columns  all  round  the  cell,  the  front  consisting  of 
eight,  d.  The  pieiudo-dipieTnl  differs  frL>m  the  dip- 
teral in  having  a  single  row  of  eolumufl  on  the  aides, 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  cell  as  if  the  temple 
had  been  dipteraL  1,  The  kypcetkral  temple  had 
the  centre  of  its  roof  open  bo  the  sky.  It  was  colon- 
naded without,  like  the  dipteral,  but  had  ten  columns 
lu  front  It  had  ulso  an  internal  colonnade,  called 
perutifle,  on  both  sides  of  the  open  spacer  and  com- 
posed of  two  stories  or  colonnades,  one  above  the 
other.  Temples,  especially  smalt  ones,  were  some' 
times  made  of  a  circular  form,  (See  PL  X.)  When 
these  were  wholly  open,  or  without  a  cell,  they  were 
called  vwfwpteml  temples.  When  there  was  a  dr- 
calar  cell  within  the  colonnade  they  were  called 
peripieral. 

The  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  adapted  by 
tho  Komans,  was  semicircular  on  one  side  and  square 
on  the  other.  The  scmicirtiidar  part,  which  contained 
the  audience,  was  liUed  with  coDii^entric  seats^  ascend' 
ing  from  the  centre  to  the  outside.  In  the  middle, 
or  bottom,  was  a  semicipcular  floor,  calle<l  the  orcAet- 
tra.  The  opposite,  or  oblong  part,  contained  the 
actors.  Withm  tMs  was  erected,  in  front  of  the 
audience,  a  waU,  ornamented  with  columns  and 
soulptore^  called  the  teena.  The  stage  or  fl  oor  bet  ween 
this  part  and  the  orchestra  was  called  the  f/rodceniufju 
Upon  this  i(K)r  was  often  erected  a  movable  wooden 
stage,  called  by  the  Romans  pulpit um^.  The  ancient 
theatre  was  open  to  the  sky,  but  a  temporary  awning 
was  erected  to  shelter  the  audience  from  the  sun  and 
ndn. 

Grecian  architecture  is  considered  to  have  bean  in 

its  greatest  perfection  In  the  ago  of  Pericies  and 

I  Phidias  (lfi0-43€  B.C.).    The  sculpture  of  this  period 

1  Is  admitted  to  liave  beeu  superior  to  that  of  any  other 


age;  and  although  architecture  !s  s  nuir 
art  than  sculpture,  yet  it  is  natural  to  oaockda  Uul 
the  state  of  thiitgs  which  gave  birth  to  eieeUoKc  ut 
the  one,  must  have  prodoced  a  carrespondiai  pomrd 
ooDceiving  sublimil^  and  beauty  in  the  otfaer,  Gnoa 
Architecture  was  m  general  distiDgulshed  by  a&BBfi' 
city  of  structure,  lewneas  of  part^  afaseaot  «if  wasw  | 
lowness  of  pediments  and  roofa,  and  by  d«oaratihi  I 
curves,  the  outline  of  which  was  a  spLri!  Urn  or 
conic  section,  and  not  a  circular  arc  a«  ttignrnk  I 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  J 

IV.  Moman  Htffle, — Roman  architectore  bid  Im  I 
origin  in  copies  of  the  Greek  modela  All  tha  Gnoii.  1 
orders  were  introduced  into  Home,  and  viHaMlf  i 
modified.     Their  number  was  augmeoted  hf  tb  I 
addition  of  two  new  ordeiv — the  Tuscan  and  ths  Goa*  | 
ponte.    The  Tugam  order,  derived  from  the  l 
Etruscans,  is  not  unlike  the  Doric  deprived  of  ibil 
triglyphs  and  mutules.    It  had  a  simple  ham,  ooatib*  I 
ing  one  torus.     Its  column  was  seven  dluickn  is  I 
height,  with  an  astragal  below  the  capitaL   Its  ads* J 
blaiure,  somewhat  like  the  Ionic,  ocmsisted  of  phis  I 
running  surfaces.     There  is  no  vestige  of  tliii  oda  J 
among  an  dent  ruins,  and  the  modem  ezaioples  o<  il  | 
are  taken  from  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvtna    TW  ] 
Romans  modified  the  Done  order  by  incicaiin$  tb  | 
height  of  its  column  to  eight  diametant 
the  ochinus,  which  formed  the  Grecian  capital,  ih^  ] 
employed  the  ovolc»,  with  an  astragal  and  aed  Wo« 
it    They  phtced  triglyphs  over  the  centra  of  coltauD^ 
not  at  the  comers,  md  used  horiumtal  nmtttlei,  or 
introduced  foreign  ornaments  in  their  itesd.   TIm 
theatre  of  Maroellua  at  Rome  presents  an  exAmpk 
of  the  Roman  Doric     The  Romans  diminisiii^  (^ 
size  of  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic  order.    Thev  ik 
introduced  a  kind  of  Ionic  capital,  in  whidi  iJbm 
were  four  pairs  of  diag^wal  volutes,  instead  uf  tm 
pairs  of  parallel  ones.    This  they  usually  sddad  to 
parts  of  some  other  capital;  but  at  the  piitKStd«y 
it  is  often  used  alone,  under  the  name  of  ma^ 
Ionic.    The  CompOiiU  order  was  made  by  the  Eootfa 
out  of  the  Corinthian,  simply  by  combining  iU  of  il^ 
with  that  of  the  diagonal  or  modem  Ionics    Id  biil 
example  is  found  m  the  Aroh  of  Titua.    (Set  PL  X) 
llie   favourite  order,  however,  in  Bone  sad  i^ 
colonies  was  the  Corinthian^  and  it  is  this  ortler  whidi 
prevails  among  the  ruins,  not  only  of  Bomt^  bo'  ^ 
Nismes,  PohH  Palmyra,  and  Boalbcc,     The  Xm-^ 
of   the  Romans  sometimes  resembled  these  of  tlw 
Greeks,  but  often  differed  from  them.    Th^Pantkm, 
which  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved  tcmpk  of  th» 
Augustan  age,  is  a  drcular   buUding,  l^ted  (f^ 
£rom  an  aperture  in  the  dome,  and  having  s  C^ 
thian  portico  in  front.     The  timpkitJieairt  difiei^ 
from  the  theatre  in  being  a  completely  drcolii  ^ 
rather  ellipticsal  buJUding,  tilled   on  all  sid«s  witit 
ascending  seats  for  spectators,  and  leaving  only  Ibi 
central  space,  odled  the  arenas  for  the  coahslints 
ar^d  public  shows.    The  CoHseum  is  a  stupakdoss 
structure  of  this  kind.     The  ttquedueti  woe  iloiif 
canals,  supported  on  massive  arc»des^  and  oonftjtef 
large  streams  of  water  for  the  supply  of  Mm   ^ 
triumphal  archfs  were  commonly  solid,  obloag  it'tt^ 
tures,  ornamented  with  sculptures,  and  opsa  vf4A 
lofty  archcji  for  passengers  below.    (See  PL  X)  ^ 
batiiim  of  the  Romans  wsa  a  hall  of  justioe,  msd  tk^ 
as  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  menJuuita   H 
was  lined  on  the  inside  wiih  colotmades  of  twt»  ftoti^ 
or  with  two  tiers  of  columns,  one  over  the  otM^ 
The  earliest  Chiistian  churches  at  Bome  wtm  soae- 
times  called  banLiccCf  fr^im  their  pcnesui^  a  aimiitf 
internal  colonnade;     The  monumental  ptHart  Wff* 
towers  in  the  shape  <^  a  column  on  a  pcd^tal,  bssnnC 
a  statue  on  the  summit,  which  was  i^|ffusehid  ^/ 
a  spiral  fttatrcase  within.    Sometimes^  hovevi^  (W 
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WM  soliiL    The  themue,  or  bath%  were  vnat 

in  whkliinultatudMof  people  could  bathe  at 

TImj  w«re  tapplied  with  warm  and  oold  water, 

ivp  wtlh  nimieiotia  rooma  for  purpoiea  of 

Ml  teoiMtiaii.     (See  PI   X,)     In  eeveml 

%ht  Bamma  oo|»eB  differed  from  the  Greek 

n  which  tbey  were  founded.    The  stylobate 

llUnictare,  among  the  Qreeki,  waa  itBiuillj  a  plain 

■BfOnctf  plAtfonna,  con«tttuiiii^  an  equal  taoccm  of 

to  all  daea  of  the  baildicE;.    Among  the  Komanff 

HManeleirated  atnicturet  like  acoutinued  pedes - 

fluMiihlti  bjr  slepa  only  at  one  end     The  Bplml 

la  of  the  Greeks  waa  exchanged  for  the  geome- 

'  dnmlar  arc,  a«  cxeroplilied  m  the  etibetitittioa 

1^  OTolo  for  the  echinua  in  the  Doric  capital 

'Uagea  in  the  orders  have  been  already  men- 

.    Aftar  the  period  of  Hadrian  Roman  orchi- 

I  k  oooaidered  to  haye  been  on  the  decline, 

r  tha  marla  of  a  deterioraled  itjle,  ictro- 

m  the  later  periods,  were  oolnnuta  with  pedes- 

\  ealuauui  anppor^ng  archea,  conTex  frieae^  enta- 

IVB  ■qqared  so  aa  to  represent  the  oontinn&tion 

eoKunna^  pedestals  for  statues  projecting  from 

Isf  of  oolnnms,  niches  covered  with  little  pedi- 

I  Bjfmntme^—Tbe  name  Byzantine  is  properly 
iiaooording  to  Mr.  FergiiHSon,  'only  to  that 
of  art  invented  in  Constantinople  oft^r  its  vir- 
iKfiaration  (rocn  the  Western  Empire,  and  proc- 
*  hj  the  Greek  Church  during  the  whole  of  the 
•  SJHea.*     The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
ieotfers  the  moat  typical  Bfiecimen  of  the  ByiLan* 
i^le  of  architecture.    Its  funtlamental  fmnciple 
in  of  the  Roman  arch.     Maasive 
by  bold  arches  bore  the  great  dome 
the  chief  area  and  waa  the  most 
ira  of  the  building.    To  this  other  areas 
iAd  were  covered  generally  by  semi- 
modifications  of  the  arch.    These  were 
ported  directly  by  the  main  pillars; 
I  arcsades  of  smaller  pilbm  in  aereral 
Mch  other  were    interposed   between 
Utter.    The  ground^plan  waa  frequently 
«f  in  octagon;  in  later  times  that  of  a  Greek 
vftb  the  great  dome  rising  at  the  intersection, 
Mj  of  the  dotaOa  oriental  influence  is  manifest 
forms  of  G^iitAla  weire  invented,  and  arches  were 
*   to  mat  on  a  square  and  somewhat  taper- 
(SaePLXl) 

SiyU, — After  the  dismemberment 
lan  Kmpire  the  arts  degenerated  so  far 
om   beoune  prevalent  of  erecting  new 
with  the  fragments  of  old  ones^  which  were 
1  torn  down  for  the  purpose.     This 
.Id  aa  irregnlar  style  of  building,  which  oon- 
imitated,  especially  In  Italy,  during  tho 
It  consisted  of  Grecian  &nd  Roman  detaUa, 
midernew  formSj  and  piled  up  into  structures 
aalike  tbo  antique  originals.   Hence  the  names 
Mid  Grctco-Oothic  architecture  have  been 
It   frequently  contained  arches  upon 
suoceasive  arcades,  which   were 
above  each  other  to  a  great  height.   The 
metimea  imposing.     The  cathedral  (se« 
I)  and  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa,  and  the  church 
Mark  at  V'emce,  are  cited  as  the  best  sped- 
of  this  style.     The  Baxon  architectiiref  used 
illj  in  Bnglandf  has  some  things  in  c»mmon 
this  style.     Two  examples  of  this  will  be  found 
doorwm^-^  given  in  PI  XL     Two  forms  of 
of  architecture,  the  Lombard  and  the 
,  form  important  phases  of  art 

r vailed  in  North  Italy  and 
eighth  or  ninth  to  the  thir- 
',  may  be  classed  under  the  bead  of  the 


Gneoo-Gothic  style;  but  the  Norman  Eomanesqne 
is  marked  by  charactertstics  more  especially  local, 
and  presents  a  just  feeling  for  proportion,  a  com- 
paratiyo  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  the  germs  of 
cbangee  towsdrdi  the  Poirited  style,  not  to  be  remarked 
in  an  equal  degree  elsewhere.  It  flourished  especially 
in  NormAudy  and  England,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  including  what  Is  termed  the  •^mi- 
Norman  period,  ID  which  the  round  arch  is  often 
replaced  by  the  pointed,  ns  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
circa  A.nv  1120,  and  St  Cross;,  near  Winchester,  circa 
1 13*3.  I'he  finest  examples  of  pure  Norman  are  to  bo 
seen  in  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Coeu.  It  is  of 
a  noble  style  of  architecture,  to  appreciate  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Pagin  and  Le  Keux's  fine  work 
on  NomoLandy, 

VI I.  Saracenic  or  JfooriiA  Style, — ^The  edifioee 
erected  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens  in  Spain,  Eg3rpt, 
and  Turkey  are  distinguie^hed,  among  other  things, 
by  a  peculiar  form  of  the  arcfa.  "lliis  is  a  ctu've,  con- 
stituting more  than  half  of  a  circle  or  ellipse.  This 
couatruction  of  the  arch  ia  unphilosophical,  and  com* 
poratively  insecure,  A  similar  peculiarity  exists  in 
the  domea  of  the  oriental  mosques,  which  are  some- 
times  large  segments  of  a  sphere,  appearing  as  if 
inHated,  and  at  other  times  ooncavo-oonvex  in  their 
outline,  as  in  the  mosque  of  Achmet.  llie  minaret 
is  a  t.all,  slender  tower  peculiar  to  Turkish  architecture. 
A  fNsculiar  flowery  decoration,  called  arabetque,  ia 
common  in  the  Moorish  buildings  of  Eurojje  and 
Africa.  Some  distinguish  the  Arabian  style,  formed 
after  the  Greek,  and  the  Mmrbh,  formed  after  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  buildinga  in  Spain,  whicli 
seems  a  good  division.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
nobody  can  behold  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  build- 
ings at  Granada,  Seville,  and  Conlova  without 
admiration.  (See  PI.  XL)  The  Arabian  style  is 
fitoticnlarly  distinguished  by  light  decorations  and 
splendour. 

VIII.  Octhu-ot  Pointed  S^y?^,— The  style  now  called 
Gothic  exhibits  much  gmndcur  and  splendour,  and  at 
the  same  time  excellent  technical  execution;  yet  it  is 
ouly  in  m^odem  times  that  its  great  miuter^ pieces,  as 
the  minster  of  Strasburg,  the  cathedra]  of  Cologne, 
the  minster  at  York,  ftc,  have  begun  to  be  justly 
appreciated  (See  PL  XL)  Very  great  attention 
is  at  present  paid  to  the  study  of  this  style.  Its 
strildng  characteristicM  are  its  pointed  arches,  its 
pinnaclea  and  sptrea,  its  large  buttresses,  clustered 
pillars^  vaulted  roofs,  profusion  of  ornament,  the 
general  predominance  of  the  perpendicular  over  the 
horuGontal,  and  in  the  whole^  its  lofty,  bold  character. 
Aj  the  greatest  capabilitiei  of  Gothic  architecture 
have  been  best  diflplayed  in  eodedaatical  edilices,  it 
ia  necessary  to  nnoentand  the  usual  plan  and  oon- 
■tractioti  of  these  buUdlngs.  A  church  or  cathedral 
ia  commonly  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a 
tower,  lantern,  or  spire  erected  at  the  place  of  inter- 
section, llie  part  of  the  cross  situated  toward  the 
west  is  called  the  nave;  The  opposite  or  eastern 
part  is  called  the  ehoir^  and  within  tbis  is  the  chanetL 
The  traiLiverte  portion,  foiming  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  is  called  the  transept.  Any  high  building 
erected  abo\'e  the  roof  is  odled  a  tUept^;  if  square^ 
topped  it  is  a  tower;  if  long  and  acute,  a  §pirt;  and 
if  short  and  light,  a  lantern.  Towers  of  great  height 
in  proportion  to  their  diameter  are  caJUed  turrets. 
The  walla  of  Gothic  church<«  are  supported  on  the 
onteide  by  lateral  projections^  extendhig  from  top  to 
bottom,  at  the  oomen  and  between  the  windows 
These  aie  called  buUreuet^  and  they  are  rendered 
necessary  to  provent  the  walla  ttam  spreading  under 
the  enormotis  weight  of  the  roofa^  On  the  tops  of 
the  buttresses  and  elsewhere  are  slender  pyramidal 
structures  or  spires   called  jpiitnoc/ei.      These   are 
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ornamented  on  their  eidef  witH  rows  ol  projections 
appearing  like  leaver  or  buds,  which  are  named 
rrodtett.  The  sumroit  or  npper  edge  of  a  wall,  if 
straight,  m  caUed  a  parapet;  if  indented,  a  batUeffuni, 
(lothic  \%'indowa  were  common] j  crowned  with  an 
acute  arch.  They  were  long  and  narrow,  or  if  wide 
were  divided  into  perpeodicular  lights  by  muUiong. 
'Fhe  lateral  spaces  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of 
the  arch  are  called  Kpandrils^  and  the  omaments  in 
the  top,  collectively  takon,  are  the  tracery.  An  orid 
W  hay  window  is  a  projecting  window;  a  wh^fl  or 
fXKve  windov  is  large  and  eircnlar.  The  Gothic  style 
k  divided  into  four  principal  epochs— the  Early 
Pointed,  or  general  stTle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  Beoofrated,  or  style  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
the  Perpendicuhif,  practiaod  during  the  fifteenth 
and  early  pnrt  of  the  sixteenth  centuries;  and  the 
Tudor,  or  general  ntylo  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  acute-pointed  or  lanceinihaped 
arch  is  diatlnctlve  of  the  fiivt  ]>enad;  the  roofs  also 
are  of  very  high  pitch;  the  supports  are  central 
shafts,  with  disengaged  colonnettea  surrounding  them : 
the  folia^je  is  bold  and  deeply  cut,  and  ornament 
generally  judiciously  applied.  The  equilateral  arch 
Is  more  general  in  the  Decorated  style;  as  its  name 
denotes,  ornament  becomes  more  generally  applied; 
the  windows  are  filled  in  with  much  flowing  tnusery, 
and  the  oolumns  and  shafts  are  conjoined.  The 
Perpendioular  takes  its  name  from  the  general 
vertical  tendency  of  Its  tracery;  the  genera!  propor- 
tions are  elongated,  the  number  of  members  increased, 
and  the  arch  raooldinga  often  run  continuously  around 
apertures  without  impost  or  capital ;  superabundant 
omuunent  characterisEes  it;  and  the  windows  are 
fttmklied  with  transom t  or  cross-bars  as  well  as 
minUi&Hi.  All  these  characteristics  are  continued 
and  exaggerated  in  the  fourth  period  or  Tudor  §tyle, 
which  is  distinir^iahcd,  moreover,  by  the  use  of  flat- 
headed  and  ogee- formed  apertures.  Thia  style  lasted 
in  Eiip;]and  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  being 
gradutdly  displa»?ed  by  that  bnmch  of  the  Henais^ 
sauce  or  revival  of  ancient  Roman  architc^cture  which 
Is  known  amongst  us  as  the  Elizabethan  style,  and 
which  is  perhaps  more  purely  our  natbnal  st^le  thsn 
any  other  which  can  be  named,  and  is  eminently 
adapted  for  country  mansions.  The  H^naissanoe 
itself  commoQCtid  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury under  Brunellcschi  and  Alberti,  who  were  the 
first  to  study  the  ancieut  remains  attentively  juid  to 
organize  their  researches  into  a  system,  which  finally 
was  shaped  into  the  Italian  style^  practised  in  Italy 
and  throughoiiit  Europe  generally  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  church  at  Rimini, 
PL  X»,  is  an  example  of  Alberti;  thtj  Palazzo  Pan^ 
dolfini  in  the  same  plate  is  in  a  later  Benaiasanoo 
style,  the  design  being  l>y  Haphaeh 

In  edifices  erected  at  the  present  day  the  Grecian 
or  the  Gothic  outlines  are  commonly  employed  to  the 
exclusion  of  thoee  of  other  styles.  Modem  dweUiog- 
houses  have  necessarily  a  style  of  their  own  as  for 
as  stories  and  apartments  and  windows  and  chimneys 
can  give  them  one.  No  more  of  the  styles  of  former 
ages  can  he  applied  to  them  than  what  may  be  called 
the  unessential  and  decorative  parts.  In  general  the 
Grecian  style,  as  handed  down  by  Rome  and  modified 
by  the  Italian  architects  of  the  Kenaissance,  from  its 
right  angles  and  straight  entablatures,  h  more  con- 
venient, and  fits  better  with  the  distrilmtion  of  our 
oommon  edifices,  than  the  pointed  and  irregular 
Grothic.  The  expense  oliio  is  generally  less,  espe- 
cially if  anytUiag  like  th<>rough  and  genuine  Gothic 
ii  attempted.  But  the  occasional  introduction  of 
the  Grothio  outliue  and  tho  partial  employment  of 
its  om amenta  has  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  effect 
both  in   publiQ  and  private  cdifioes;   and  we  are 


indebted  to  it»  among  other  th!ngi^  for  ths  ipii^ 
a  structure  exclusively  G'  h,  thoogicte 

misplaced,  has  become  an  '  nsnl  ■Pfnb^ 

tion  and  a  pleasing  iandmarjE:  m  ciuee  md  Tiltigw 
The  dome,  on  the  other  hand,  k  000  of  the  mSm 
of  classie  style  of  arofaltectiire,  and  the  ioodI  wtdk 
and  column  its  greatest  bean^. 

HiSTOBT  OF  ABCHiTEtrruBB,  The  first  bsUli- 
tions  of  men  were  sni^  as  nature  afforded,  wUfa  hot 
little  labour  on  the  paxt  of  the  ooonpiaity  ad  ioft- 
cient  to  satisfy  his  simple  wants — hnti^  giolftosi^ai 
tents.  But  as  soon  im  men  row  al»vii  Qis  sliliaf 
rude  nature,  formed  societies^  and  enltiviAcd  ^ai^ 
they  began  to  build  more  d  urable  and  more  tamm(4km 
habitations.  They  wrought  the  materials  with  Bcifv 
care,  fitted  the  parts  together  more  closely  and  Qcatij, 
prepared  bricks  of  clay  and  earth,  which  they  (bit 
dried  in  the  air  and  afterwards  baked  by  the  be; 
they  smoothed  stonee,  and  joined  them  §1  fini  wiSbaA 
cement  After  they  had  learned  to  bnlld  homsi 
they  began  to  erect  temples  for  their  god%  who  ini 
dwelt  with  them  in  caverns,  hots,  and  tenta  Tkec 
temples  were  lai^r  and  more  splemiid  than  l^hsbi- 
tations  of  men.  Thus  architecture  becsoos  a  fis 
Ar%  which  was  first  displayed  on  the  templsiv  ■'^ 
wards  on  the  halntationB  ol  princes  and  jNiblie  bqfli- 
ings^  and  at  list,  with  the  progress  of  wssllh  ati 
refinemient,  became  a  universal  want  of  aodely.  TW 
palioe  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  hut  of  nsdf  sad 
clay;  the  rough  trunk  was  transformed  into  s  loty 
column,  and  the  natural  vault  of  a  cavern  iiit(»  ttw 
splendid  Pantheon*  Colonnades^  halls,  ooarta,  ani 
various  omaments  now  appeared.  Stk^iti  eatibmk 
that  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  aacleat  E|yp(ttt 
and  Grecian  architecture  probably  originaiad  iasira^ 
tures  of  stone  and  not  horn  those  of  wood,  is  Hitt 
maintains  in  his  History  of  the  Architccteae  of  tU 
Ancients,  The  earliest  buildings  of  the  Indisat  wtit 
modelled  on  the  structure  of  caverns.  To  the  mot 
ancient  nations  known  to  us  among  whom  uxibikc- 
ture  had  made  some  progress  belong  the  BahjkniiBi^ 
whose  most  oelobrated  buildings  were  Hie  laqiitf 
Belus,  the  pakoe  and  Hie  hanpng  cerdsoi  of  imSr^ 
ramis;  the  Asayriana,  whoM  capHu,  Nineveh,  v«i 
rich  in  splendid  bolldinge;  the  PhceniciaUp  wiDow 
dtiea,  Sidon,  Tyi«,  Aradua,  and  Sarepts^  weie  aAxoti 
with  equal  magnifioenoe;  Uie  IsraeHtea,  whoee  teopl* 
was  considered  ss  a  wonder  of  architecture;  sndttw 
S  \TianB  and  the  Piiilistines,  Few  ardiiteotoial  ttflns" 
meuts  of  these  nations  have^  however,  beso  two* 
mitted  to  us.  But  we  find  subtenwieaB  taBfte  it 
the  Hindus  at  a  later  period  hewn  imt  of  llw  adtf 
rock  upon  the  islands  Elephanta  and  SabcMa  Of 
the  Persian  architecture  the  ruins  of  Ponepolis  Hill 
renosin^  of  the  Egyptian,  obelisks,  pynunid^  tanriWi 
palaces,  sepulchr^;  of  the  Etruscan,  some  •spokarii 
and  portions  of  dty  walk.  The  chaaottf^  of  tlii 
older  architectaro  was  immovable  solidity^  glgvlK 
proportionf^  and  a  prodigal  aplendoiir,  wbSdtiM 
admiration,  astoidshment,  and  awe. 

Tho  Greeks  were  the  first  who  passed  from  tbt 
rough  and  gigantic  to  a  noble  simplicity  and  (1^ 
nity.  The  Doric  order  of  ootumns  charsA'fairiei 
this  first  pcoiod.  The  greatest  masten.  Phidtfi, 
loUnua,  CalHcrates,  and  othen^  enoooragea  sodft^ 
ported  by  Pericles,  emolaled  each  other  as  aocA  « 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  mm  restored.  The  basati- 
ful  temple  of  Minerva  was  erected  upon  the  Aea^^ 
of  Athens,  also  the  Propylzeum,  the  Odeoio^  *^ 
other  splendid  buildings.  (See  PL  IX.)  An  eqiol 
taste  for  the  arts  arose  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  i<i* 
Minor.  A  high  degree  of  simplicity  was  united  viiii 
majestic  grandeur  and  elegance  of  form.  The  b<eo* 
ties  of  ardhitecture  were  displayed  not  only  in  t'>''P|^ 
but  also  in  theotrea^  odeum%  oolaBnadci^  msncet» 
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gynmasuk,    The  Ionic  and  ConnUtfao 
^^  ire  addod  to  the  Doric.     At  the  end  ol 

Plft  PdopodiiieiSaui  war  the  perfec^n  of  architecture 
^ii«B  gDoei  A  noble  simplidtj  bad  ^ven  place  to 
miiM  ol  omament  This  was  the  character  of  the 
vt  al  tbe  tidM  of  Alexander,  who  founded  a  number 
if  anr  dtiea.  But  a  itrict  regulantv  hitherto  pre* 
frfU  in  thfi  midst  of  this  Bplendld  decoration, 
Alber  tina  de^th  df  Alexander  (323  b.c,)  the  moreiiflin^ 
Ivfft  of  gwodj  tplendour  hastened  the  dedine  of  tbe 
d  mors  a&d  more.  In  Greece  it  was  afterwardit 
Ini  Hula  coltivaiedy  and  in  the  edifioee  of  tbe  Seleu- 
cU»  in  Asia,  and  c»f  tbe  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  an 
iMmra  taste  pteTalled.  Tbe  Romans  had  no  temples, 
ablic  edifices,  equal  to  the  Grecian  maiter- 
bOQgh  they  had  early  applied  their  in- 
other  objects  of  architecture,  namely,  to 
I  and  sewtsrs.  Tbe  oapitol  and  the  temple 
cstpiSoline  Jupiter  were  erected  by  Etruacan 
iBiecte.  But  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war  (say 
HO  ma)  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks. 
MIft  was  Ibe  fini  who  introduced  tbe  Grecian  archi- 
InlBit  to  Boiiie;  tsd  be»  as  also  Marius  and  OKsar, 
SBSfltod  larf*  temples  in  this  and  in  other  dtiea. 
Uad^  Angustiii  the  art  fint  rose  to  tbe  perfection 
fil  whkli  it  was  capable  at  that  time.  He  encour- 
^ed  the  Greek  arttsts,  who  had  exchanged  their 
eosBtfj  for  Home,  and  erected,  partly  from  policy, 
mamj  aplendid  works  of  architectm^.  Agrippa  built 
lHB]^bs  (the  Paatheon),  aqueducts,  ana  theatres. 
FkMte  babitatloiQi  were  adorned  with  cotumna  and 
iBarble.  Splendid  villaa  were  built,  of  which  the 
Itch  Romans  often  possessed  several  Their  Interiors 
We  adorned  with  works  of  art  obtained  from  Greece, 
9  aiseuled  by  Greek  artists.  The  walls  were  covered 
vltk  thin  marble  plates,  or  were  painted,  and  divided 
hip  yaaeH  ^  ^^  middle  of  which  were  represented 
■ftkolorkd  or  histOTical  subjects.  They  were  alio 
■woanded  with  the  most  elegant  borders.  These 
boiden  were  ornamented  with  what  we  call  grotea- 
pcjL  Almost  all  the  siicceseors  of  Auguatua  embel* 
Qi^ed  the  city  more  or  leas,  erected  iplendid  palaces 
ind  tsmples,  and  adorned,  like  HadHan,  even  the 
suttqueiod  ooontries  with  them.  At  this  period  the 
' ""  '  ^  fomm  was  to  be  seen  in  ita  greatest  splcn- 
^fSee  PL  X.)  Constantine  the  Great  trans- 
imperial  residence  from  Rome  to  Con- 
,  BO  that  nothing  more  wba  done  for  the 
ent  of  Rome.  But  at  the  time  when  the 
veoeived  the  art  from  the  Greeks  it  had 
ilvsadj  lost^  among  tbe  latter,  its  perfection  and 
poritj.  In  Rome  it  roasi,  indeed,  in  a  short  time  to 
its  fbrmer  heiglit,  but  soon  degenerated,  with  the  con* 
timially  increasing  magnificence  of  the  emperoni,  into 
^ganoe  of  ornament.  About  this  time  the 
or  Compoute  column  originated,  which  was 
tnpiigred  in  temples  and  sjilendid  buildings.  In  the 
^mm  m  Nenv,  whose  golden  palace  is  celebrated,  the 
niKler  and  interior  of  the  buHdings  were  profusely 
■dOHMd.  Hadtian,  who  was  an  enoourager  of  artista, 
W  aoi  able  to  restore  a  nobie  and  simple  toato  in 
■tfilituflfMie  Instead  of  imitating  the  beautiful 
nodsia  sArtiady  esdsting,  tbe  endeavour  In  hia  time 
«aa  ta  indent  new  styles,  and  to  embelUah  the  bean^ 
lifail  moro  and  mors.  Now  originated  the  many 
ewed  and  twisted  ornaments,  the  high  pedestal 
iiadsr  the  oolumns^  tbe  nnmerous  bsa^rdiefa  on  the 
ffrtrricur  of  buildings,  the  coupled  oolmnns,  the  re* 
dooed  fiilaaters  beh^d  tbe  columns,  the  smoll  columns 
hstwuut  larger  ones,  the  rounded  and  cut  pediments, 
and  tbe  ooacave  friezes.  Thua  the  art  was  practised 
Inm  tbt  lime  of  Vespasian  to  the  time  of  the  An- 
tMlMA  Worka  were  produced  in  thia  period  which 
■igr  ilill  bp  oomiderea  as  master-pieces,  but  which 
'in  tlie  rsfined  and  noble  style  of  the 


Greeks.  In  the  pro\'ihcca  taste  became  still  more 
corrupt.  Architecture  continued  to  decline  after  the 
Antonines;  more  omamenta  were  continually  added, 
which  is  proved  particularly  by  the  Ar^  of  the  QM' 
gmiilijf  BO  called,  in  Rome.  Alexander  Sevenis, 
indeed,  himself  a  ooniioissenr,  did  Bomethin!;r  for  ita 
improvement,  but  it  rapidly  declined  under  hia  suc- 
cessors. The  buildings  of  tbia  time  are  either  over- 
charged with  mean  and  trifling  ornaments,  as  those 
of  Palmyra,  erected  about  200  a*d^  or  they  border 
on  the  rude,  like  those  of  Rome  erected  under  Con- 
stantino. Little  was  done  under  the  following  em- 
por<:>rB  for  the  embelliahment  of  the  cities,  on  account 
of  the  continually  distarbed  state  of  the  empire,  Jua- 
tiniao,  however,  built  much.  His  principal  edifice 
was  the  church  of  Stw  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  a 
maater-piece  of  the  BjTmntine  style. 

The  beautiful  works  of  ancient  architecture  were 
almoat  entirely  deatroyed  by  the  Gotlis,  Vandala,  and 
other  barbariana,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia^  and 
Africa;  and  whatever  escaped  destsuction  remained  in 
negle>ct,  or  their  ruin  was  conaummated  by  the  hatred 
of  the  Christians.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha, 
a  friend  ci  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  re- 
store the  ancient  hullciings,  and  even  erected  several 
new  ones,  the  ruina  of  which  are  still  to  be  Been  in 
Ravenna  and  Verona.  We  may  conai<ler  this  period 
as  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modem  art.  We  see  a  new 
style  taking  the  place  of  dsssical  architecture,  and 
eventually  exton£ng  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  the 
Goths,  through  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  a  part 
of  Germany,  and  even  into  England.  But  the  build- 
ings erected  during  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy 
(from  568),  and  all  the  monastic  architecture  of  that 
time,  still  bear  witness  to  their  attachment  to  old 
Roman  traditions,  and  as  a  daas  they  are  generally 
described  aa  I^ombtird-Romaneaqufl;  This  Lombaid 
style  of  architecture  was  em^oyed  at  aq  euly 
period  in  Fa  via,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, in  the  erection  of  the  churches  of  St.  John  and 
St.  ^lichael;  at  Parma,  in  tbe  church  of  St  John; 
at  Bergamo,  in  the  churdi  of  St.  Julia;  iu  the  chapel 
of  Altenotting^  in  Bavaria;  in  the  castle  of  Ntim- 
berg;  in  thjs  Scottiah  church  at  Ratisbon;  &c.  The 
architects  driven  from  Constantiaople  (Byzantium) 
were  the  first  who  combined  with  it  the  uHe  of  the 
Ionic  pedestala  and  columna,  provided  with  capitals 
formed  aooording  to  their  own  taste,  among  which 
were  twisted  ones,  the  leaves  of  which  appear  as 
though  blown  by  the  wind.  In  this  Gneoomothic, 
or  Byzantine  style^  as  some  writen  hare  called  it, 
were  erected  the  cathedrals  of  Bamberg,  Worms,  and 
Mainz,  also  the  church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  near 
Florence,  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  minster  of 
Strasburg.  Cupolas  were  afterwards  added,  as  used 
in  the  Last.  In  the  Byzantine  style  pure  were 
erected,  besides  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Constan* 
tinople,  and  numerous  others  in  the  East,  the  church 
of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  and  the  diurch  of  San  Vitale 
in  Ravenna.  Aa  already  mentibned  the  Norman - 
Romanesque  hoa  been  dlstinguisbed  by  certain  char- 
acteristics from  the  Lombard-Romaneaque.  It  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  Normandy  and  England.  The 
oonqpests  of  the  Moora  intmuoed  a  fresh  style  of 
architecture  fntoEurope  after  the  eighth  esatury — the 
Moorish  or  Saracenic;  The  Muasulman  conquerora 
had  at  that  time  almoat  exclusive  possession  of  the 
arts  and  aclences.  Sataoen  architects  rose  in  Greeoe, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  countries;  after  some  time 
many  Chriatiana,  particularly  Greeks,  joined  them, 
and  formed  together  a  fraternity,  who  kept  aecret  the 
rules  of  their  art,  and  whose  members  recognised  one 
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lit  Gran&da,  called  iti6  ADiambra,  which  reeemblea 
more  a  fairj  palace  tliau  &  work  of  faamAn  banda, 
Aa  already  mentioned  tbe  diBtinjc^iishing  feattire  of 
tbe  Moorieh  architecture  is  the  form  of  the  arch. 

The  Germans  were  iinacquainted  with  architecture 
until  the  time  of  Cbarleinagne,  He  introduced  from 
Italj  to  Gemumy  the  Byiftniiiie  and  BomaiieBqae 
stylea,  then  conunon  in  tbo  West  and  the  East  After* 
wiuds  the  Arabian  arcbitecture  bml  eome  Influence 
upon  that  of  the  western  nations,  and  thuA  originiited  a 
mixed  «tyle,  which  maintained  itself  until  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  began  the  mcwiem 
Gothic  Htylo,  which  we  may  alao  call  the  romantic, 
fiince  it  waH  formed  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages.  Qromng  up  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany^  it  obtained  its  perfection  in  the  cathe- 
drala  of  Laon  and  Pariai  of  Salisbury  and  Wells^  the 
towen  of  the  minster  of  Strasbnrg  (see  Minsteb)^  in 
[  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  in  the  church  of  SL  Stephen 
In  Vienna,  the  cathedral  of  Erfurt,  the  church  of  St. 
Sebaldua  in  Nuremberg-,  the  church  of  St,  Elizabeth 
in  Marburg,  A:c,  In  the  Gothic  architecture  the 
lofty  coliimne,  alwajrs  united  in  groups ;  the  splendidly 
Taultfld  roofs,  the  great  flying  buttresBes^  the  geo- 
metrical tracery,  the  general  richness  of  decoration, 
and  the  grandeur  and  regularity  of  the  whole,  are 
in  the  highest  dej^^ee  impressive. 

The  Italians  diaensaged  themselves  by  little  and 
little  from  the  Byzantine  ta^te.  Even  in  the  eleventh 
oentury  Byzantine  architects  built  the  church  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice.  But  m  tlie  twelfth  centiiry  a 
German  architect  named  William  (Guglielmo^,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  Jacob,  with  the  surname  Lapo,  who 
died  in  1262,  and  hia  pupil  or  son  Amolfo,  arc  men- 
tioned OB  having  built  churches  and  convents  in 
Tuscany.  The  modem  Gothic  style  passed  from 
the  churches  and  abbeys  to  the  castles,  palaces, 
bridges,  and  dty  gates:,  many  of  which  were  built  in 
this  manner;  for  example^  in  Milan,  sixteen  city  gates 
cl  marble,  and  several  new  p^iloces ;  in  Padua,  seven 
bridges  and  three  new  palaces ;  in  G  enoa,  two  clocks 
and  a  splendid  ai]neduct;  and  the  town  of  Aati,  in 
lliSO,  almost  entirely.  Architecture  was  continually 
improving  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Galeazs&o  Visconti  finished  tho  great  bridge 
at  Pa  via,  and  buUt  a  palace  which  had  oot  then  its 
e(|ual.  About  the  same  time  the  famous  cathedral 
of  Milan  was  erected.  The  marquises  of  Este  erected 
handsome  edifices  at  Eerrara  In  Bologna  the  great 
church  of  St.  Petronius  was  begun,  and  in  Florence 
the  famous  tower  of  the  cathedral.  The  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  study  of  ancient  architecture  was 
revived,  wan  greatly  distinguished.  The  dukes  of 
Eerrara,  Borso,  and  Ercole  of  Este,  were  active 
patrons  of  architecture.  Duke  Erancesco  Sforsa 
etnbelliahed  Milan  with  the  ducal  palace,  the  caatle, 
the  great  hospital,  am!  other  ediSoes.  Ludovico 
Sforza  erected  the  btiildingB  of  the  university  at 
I'avio.  The  popes  adorned  Rome,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  Florence,  wth  splendid  buildings.  The 
artists  returned  it)  the  monumenta  of  antiquity,,  and 
studied  their  beautiful  forms  and  just  proportions. 
The  most  iUnatrioiLi  architects  of  this  time  were 
Eilippo  Brunelleschi*  who  built  at  Florence  the  dome 
of  the  cathedral,  the  church  B.  Spirito,  and  the 
palaoe  Pitti,  besides  many  edifices  at  Milan,  Pisa, 
Peaaro,  and  ^fantua;  Leon  Battista  iUberti,  who 
wrote  about  the  same  time  on  architecture;  Bra* 
mante,  who  commenced  the  building  of  St  Petor  s; 
Miohoiel  Angelo  Bnonan^tti,  who  erected  its  magnifi- 
cent dome;  and  Fra  GtocoDdo,  who  built  much  in 
France,  and  afterwards  directed,  with  Raphael,  the 
building  of  the  church  of  St,  Petefa.  These  were 
followed  by  others  who  proceeded  in  their  spirit — 
Perum,  Palladiq,  Scaraozxi,  Serlio,  Barozzi,  known 


by  the  name  of  VignolA.  They  aw  the  f<Hadani_ 
the  existing  taste  in  architecture.  That,  hsmtfft^ 
they  studied  their  art  in  thoee  works  of  astiqintj 
wliich  bad  already  deviated  from  the  early  poritj 
and  elevated  grandeur,  is  evident  in  many  cl  thor 
buildings.  Thus  a  new  peririd  in  ajnchitecturs  hid 
begun  in  Italy.  Italian  master*  mad  yottng  srtiMi 
sent  to  Italy  introduced  the  Roman  tasta  into  fonign 
countries,  which  graduaUy  supplanted  the  Giidiic, 

Since  that  time  architectore  haa  eiperisacsd 
(liferent  destinies  in  different  conntriea.  It  lisi 
risen  and  declined  at  different  periodo.  LatuJihlt 
attempts  have  been  made  in  reoent  timet  to  advsMS 
it  to  its  true  perfectioD,  and  though  we  cuokA 
affirm  that  they  have  saeceeded  everywhere;,  y* 
many  works  of  much  originality  of  design  aad  4 
unusual  merit  have  been  buHt  of  tate  yean  throagl- 
out  Europe.  France  and  Germany  etpediUy  kavt 
produced  architects  in  whooe  wotks  ora  to  be  mn. » 
little  originality  of  design  and  a  very  refined  twlL 
In  Great  Britain,  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecttm 
has  been  fnUy  accomplished,  owing  to  certain  reK* 
giuua  and  romantic  ideas  prevalent  at  this  day:  sad 
many  buildings,  in  which  at  least  there  hss  beea  t 
lavish  expenditure  of  money,  attest  its  vitalily,  «spt> 
cklly  among  the  priestly  parties.  Modem  bdldiiif 
in  iron  and  gloss  haa  also  taken  extenaioti.  BaHmT 
architecture  presents  a  style  in  many  respects  otij^ 
nal  and  meritoriona;  but  the  great  mooumenti  of 
art  which  will  remain  to  future  aget  as  proofs  d  aa 
national  taste  are  the  grand  bridges^  viadnctiy  kc^ 
which  ore  characteristic  of  the  age;  and  when  otbct 
puny  works,  whoee  only  merit  is  an  ahnndmcc  d 
ornament,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust  these  othiw 
will  remain  as  worthy  monuments  of  the  povM  nd 
taste  of  the  British  nation. 

ARCHITRAVE,  the  part  of  an  entabUtnre  wtiiefc 
rests  immediately  on  the  heads  of  the  oolunms^  bdQf 
the  lowest  of  its  three  principal  divL«iona;  also  tJki 
ornamental  moulding  running  luund  the  exteiitf 
curve  of  an  arch,  and  the  moulded  enrichmcDt  on  liM 
faces  of  the  junbs  and  lintels  of  a  door  or  windov. 

ARCHIVES.    See  RscoaoflL 

ARCHONS,  the  highest  magistrates  in  Atbes& 
There  was  for  a  long  period  only  one  aroboo,  wba 
possessed  for  life  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  kinft 
and  was  chosen  from  the  royal  race  of  Codma  la 
752  B.C.  a  change  was  introduced,  and  the  tauetd 
the  archofiship  was  restricted  to  ten  years,  the  pe^ 
son  appointed  being  still  a  member  of  the  roysl  n«a 
In  714  the  latter  condition  was  abolishedi  siul  ^ 
archonship  thrown  open  to  all  the  Enpstriiiii  4r 
nobles;  and  in  633  a  still  greater  change  was  tstfo* 
duced,  the  oflice  being  now  made  annual*  ssd  iti 
functions  distributed  among  a  body  of  niao.  T^ 
reforms  of  S<4i»n  threw  the  ardioniihip  epea  to  if 
who  poeseesed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  whttW 
noble  by  birth  or  not;  and  in  477  Aristides  msdeil 
accessible  to  all  Athenian  dtizena,  without  dkitiac- 
Uon*  Up  till  508  the  mode  of  election  was  by  frf* 
rage  of  the  nobles;  election  by  lot  was  then  inti*- 
duced,  and  the  perBon  elected  had  to  ondsfgo  a 
scrutiny  before  the  senate  and  before  the  Agora,  is 
order  to  show  that  bis  ancestors  had  been  dtixent  tt 
three  generations,  and  had  to  swear  to  obey  the  hn^ 
The  first  of  the  nine  ardions  was  called  *tbe  srcinii)^' 
and  sometimes  the  Archon  Eponymns,  beooQss  lbs 
gave  his  name  to  the  year  in  all  public  reeorda  H» 
had  the  care  of  minors  and  orphans^  and  hai)  ^ 
superintend  some  of  the  festivals.  The  seooad  arHkM 
was  called  the  King  Archon.  Upon  him  duti^J 
devolved  the  care  of  the  religious  conoeras  of  tlM 
people,  in  connection  with  which  he  had  to  set  W 
prosecutor  of  murderora  and  offenders  against  r«b> 
gion,    Ilie  third  archon  had  the  name  of  Folson'c^ 
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origioallj  intnuted  with  the  Buperiotea'  ! 
I  of  militorj  nuhttersi  though  in  later  timea  hia 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  protection  and 
Dtendence  of  the  resident  alieiuL  The  rest  of 
llie  arehocB  were  called  Thesmotbeto?,  and  exerdaed 
^^Ecneral  gnpervifljon  over  the  laws  of  tbe  state, 
KlRCHYTAS  of  TABENTUM,  a  fanjou*  Pj- 
■■^reuii,  renowned  as  a  Ifaly  wke  man^  a  great 
ittatiieiDftticiaii,  statesman,  and  general  He  devoted 
Mmat^f  at  Metapontuui,  to  tbe  studj  of  the  Pjtha* 
||Qi«aa  philosophy.  Being  the  contemporary  of 
Plata  (400  B.c.)  he  must  have  lived  a  century  later 
tiuui  Pythagoras,  and  was  still  alive  when  Flato 
teat^elled  to  Sicily.  The  invention  of  the  analytic 
aathod  in  mathematics  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  aa 
Hi  solution  of  many  geometrical  aod  mechanical 
Hublema,  such  as  that  of  the  donbliJig  of  the  cnbe^ 
Mm  cxmstnicted  various  tnachiues  and  automata, 
^  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  his  flying 
Platu  is  said  to  have  borrowed  some  of  hii 
(  from  Archytos,  and  Aristotle  also  is  Baid  to 
i  been  indebted  to  him  for  tbe  idea  of  hia  cate- 
and  some  of  his  etlilcal  opinions.  These 
however,  appear  to  depend  on  spurious 
the  real  remaina  of  Archytaa  being  of 
*  ~  )  valne.  Horace  mentions  him  in  one 
I  poems  (Carm.  L  28)  as  having  been  drowned 
ft  Uie  coast  of  Apulia. 

^  ARCOLE^  a  village  in  North  Italy /in  the  province, 

15  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Verona,  on 

t  left  bank  of  the  Alpone,  celebrated  for  tbo  battles 

,  Nov.  15,  16,  and  17,  1796,  fought  between  the 

eh  under  Bonaparte  and  the  Austrians,  in  which 

» latter  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 

^Oif,  Jkau  Claude  Eu^onoee  d\  inventor  of 
I  floating  batteries  for  tbe  attack  of  GibraltATj  was 
L  in  1733,  at  Pontarlier^  and  was  deaig:nod  for  the 
*  ,  but  his  father,  a  lawyer,  yielded  to  tbe  decided 
nation  of  his  ion  for  military  sdenca  He  waa 
ved  into  the  militaiy  school  at  M^i^zes,  17£i, 
the  following  year  into  the  corpa  of  engineera. 
la  the  Seven  Years'  war  he  highly  distinguisbt^d  him- 
•ell,  particolarly  at  the  defence  of  Caasel  in  17 til.  In 
171-1  be  was  employed  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  Jura 
and  tbeVosgesT  and  to  expedite  tbe  labour  be  invented 
a  new  mode  of  ahading,  much  superior  to  the  common 
one.  He  waa  gifted  with  an  inveotive  imagination 
and  an  unwearied  activity.  He  w,Tote  much,  and  in 
all  bis  writings,  which  are  read  with  pleasure  in  apite 
ai  their  incorrect  style,  we  £nd  a  richness  of  ideas  and 
tiBoea  of  a  splendid  genina  In  17S0  be  invented  tbe 
floating  batteries.  The  jealouay  and  diaunion  of  tbe 
Prencb  and  Spanish  generals  tended  to  prevent  tbe 
result  from  answering  hia  expectation.  KUiut,  who 
directed  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  did  full  jiistiDe  to 
tbe  inventor.  At  the  invasion  of  Holland  under 
Domouriez  (in  1793)  he  took  several  places,  includ- 
Ssg  Breda.  He  then  went  into  retiremeut,  where  be 
wrote  bis  last  and  best  work,  the  result  of  aU  tbe  rest 
— Considerations  Milttairea  efc  Politiques  sur  les  For- 
^c»tion&    The  hrst  consul  placed  him  in  the  senate 

tl^9f^  and  he  died  July  I,  1800. 
AKCONil,  or  Arkona,  the  nortb-eastern  promon- 
ry  of  the  island  Bilgen^  in  the  Baltic  Here  la  an 
1  circular  fort,  in  wMch  waa  formerly  situated  tbe 
Ddple  of  the  Wendish  god  Swantewit,  who  was 
highly  venerated  by  all  the  Slavonians  in  North  Ger* 
many*  and  wboae  worship  King  Waldemar  I.  of  Den^ 
nark  put  aa  end  to  by  bm-ning  the  temple  and  the 
imiga  of  the  god  in  11  (iS.  The  country  m  delightful 
and  fertile.  The  aborea  are  precipitous  and  abrupt, 
aad  very  picturesque.  Travellers  frequently  visit 
tbe  island,  which,  on  account  of  its  becluaion,  abounds 
with  old  and  marvellous  tales, 
ARCOS  PE  LA  FBONTEIIA,  a  dty  of  Spain 


in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cndix,  80  miles  east 
by  nortb  from  Ca«iiz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gua* 
dalete,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  atone  bridge.  The 
sandstone  rock  on  which  the  town,  in  form  of  a  Iwdw, 
is  placeri,  rises  670  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  river, 
by  which  it  ia  washed  on  three  sides.  The  bouaea 
are  mean-looking;  tbe  streets  paved,  but  generally 
iteep  and  narrow;  and  the  ancient  walla  and  defeuces 
are  in  a  ruinous  state.  On  tbe  higheat  part  of  the 
rock  stands  tbo  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Arcos,  partly 
in  ruins.  The  principal  manufactnre  carried  on  is 
that  of  leather,  esteemed  the  beat  made  in  Andalusia; 
but  there  are  also  manufactures  of  thread,  hats,  and 
corda^'e.     Pop.  11,272. 

AKCOT,  two  districts  of  Indio,  w  ithin  tbe  Presi- 
dency of  Madraa.  North  Aucot  la  bounded  north 
by  t'uddapab  and  Nellor^  eaat  by  Cbingalpat,  aouth 
by  South  Arcot  and  Salem,  west  by  tbe  territory  of 
Myeor;  area,  7139  B<]iiaro  milea.  The  country  ia 
partly  flat  and  partly  mountainous,  where  it  np- 
praachoa  tbe  EuatemGhsita.  The  hilla  are  mostly 
bore,  but  the  valley *i  ate  fertile.  Copper  and  irtm 
ore  and  other  minerals  are  abundant.  Tbe  Palar  in 
the  principal  river.  Grain,  cotton,  sugaj-cane,  and 
indigo  are  among  the  principal  cropa.  Pop.  (1871  ^ 
2,015,278. — South  Aroot  ia  bounded  north  by  North 
Arcot  and  Chii;galpat,  east  by  the  French  territory 
of  Pondicherry  and  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  aouth 
by  Tan j or  and  Trichinopoly,  on  tbe  west  by  Salem; 
area,  4873  acpare  miles.  The  coast  is  low  and  aandy 
and  mostly  level,  except  in  the  weat,  where  nmgee  of 
hills  riae  l^etween  it  and  tbe  district  of  Salem.  Tigers 
and  other  wild  animaia  abound  in  the  jungle  of  tb« 
western  diatrict  Tbe  Colenoon  River  aeparatea  it 
from  Trichinopoly  on  the  aouth.  Two  irrigatinj;^ 
canala  from  this  river  supply  the  diatrict.  The  other 
chief  rivera  are  the  South  Ponnar  and  Vellar.  It  baa 
two  seaports^  Cuddalor  and  Porto  Novo.  Pop.  (1871), 
1,756,817. 

ARCOT,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Madraa  Presi- 
dency, chief  town  of  tbe  diatrict  of  North  Arcot.  It 
ia  situated  on  tbe  aouth  bank  of  the  Palar,  alxmt  70 
miles  west  by  south  of  Madras,  on  the  line  of  railway 
from  Madras  to  Beipur  (on  the  wcat  coaat).  Thero 
is  a  military  cantonment  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe 
river.  Tbe  town  is  modem,  built  by  the  Moham* 
medans.  It  coiitaiuB  a  handsome  tufwquej  tbe  Jumma 
Musjid,  a  nalx^b's  palace  in  ruins,  and  the  remains  of 
an  extenaive  fort,  a  laige  part  of  which  la  in  rains. 
Arcot  played  an  important  part  in  tbe  wara  which 
reralted  in  the  tscendency  of  tbe  Britiab  in  India. 
Abont  1712  Saadut  OoUa  Khan,  the  first  who  took 
the  title  of  Nawab  or  Nabob  of  the  CamatlG^  made 
I  Arcot  tbe  seat  of  government.     The  nabobs  were 

!  engaged  in  occasional  bostiHtiea  with  the  French 
from  17-iti  till  1749,  when  Arcot  waa  taken  by  Chunda 
Sahib,  an  ally  of  the  French.  It  was  taken  by  Oive, 
3lBt  August,  1751,  and  afterH^arda  defended  by  him 
a^ainat  Rajab  Sabib,  It  afterwarda  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  French,  and  was  recaptured  in  176(> 
by  Colonel  Coiite.  It  waa  taken  by  Hyder  All  in 
1781,  and  fiaaUy  recovered  by  the  Britieb  in  1801. 
Pop.  63,474. 

ARCTIC,  an  epithet  given  to  the  north  pole,  or 
tbe  pole  raised  above  our  horizon,  from  the  proximity 
of  the  conatellation  of  the  Bear,  in  Greek  called  arklo*. 
The  Ai'ctK  circle  ia  an  imaginary  circle  on  the  globe, 
fioratlel  to  the  equator,  and  SS*  28'  distant  from  the 
north  pole,  fmm  whence  its  name.  Tbia  and  its  op- 
jwmitt',  tbe  antatftir^  are  called  the  two  polar  circles. 
Within  these  circlet  the  sun  does  not  act  during  a 
port  of  tbe  year,  and  during  a  corresponding  part 
does  not  rise. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.    See  Nobth  Polab 
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ABCnC  OCKA^,  in  its  widest  seoM,  b  tliAi 
portion  of  ihe  North  Sea  whidi  exkndt  from  tlie 
Arotic  axrclQ  (Ut  66^  3C/  n.)  to  the  north  pole^  tmt 
more  reatrktedlj  from  abont  70^  of  k.  ImL  Aanim- 
ii^  the  fanner  limits  the  Arctic  Ooeui  is  found 
snlflring  deeplj,  in  the  form  of  golf^  b^ys*  &c^*  into 
lbs  north  psiis  of  the  cootuientB  of  Europe^  Asi^ 
sad  AmeriaL  The  princi{»l  of  theae  tadentstioos 
sre  the  White  Ses  in  Europe^  Se»  of  Ew%  Galfi 
of  Obi  ftsd  Yi^niaei  in  Sibeiis;  «td  Baffin' •  Baj  in 
Korlh  America.  It  Is  united  to  the  Pacific  hj  Beh- 
ling'*  Strait^  and  to  the  Adaotic  by  s  vide  aes 
extending  from  G[«tfkland  on  the  we^  to  Norwajr 
on  the  east  Among  the  principal  inlands  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  Gr^enhkod  (if  we  maj  call  it  an 
lahmd)t  and  east  of  Greenland  the  extensive  group 
known  imder  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  the  small 
Island  of  Jan  Majen,  and  Iceland.  West  of  Green- 
land, and  divided  from  it  by  Davis*  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  tfaore  are  »  oooaderahie  namber  of  islands 
of  gnat  size.  North  of  Europe  are  the  iflhuida  of 
Kova  Z(fiinhl%  and  north  from  these  the  leoently 
diaoorered  IVands  Joseph  Land,  an  archipehi^  not 
jel  w^  known.  The  water  of  the  Arctic  Onan  is 
eztrenuly  pore,  shells  being  distinctly  visible  at  a 
defiOk  of  80  fathoms;  it  also  presents  ia|^  transi- 
tions of  ooloiir,  chiefly  from  ultramarine  to  olive 
greetit  the  latter  produced  by  myriads  of  minnte 
animals,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  rlnftipg 
Mollusca  and  Ccelenterata. 

AKCnC  REGIONS^  Thb,  tfae  regions  roond  the 
north  pole^  and  extending  £rom  the  ]^)]e  on  all  sides 
to  the  Aztkic  circle  in  laL  66°  SS'  H *  Hie  Aretie  ai 
North  Polar  ciiole  jnst  tooches  the  northern  head* 
lands  of  lodand;  cuts  off  the  southern  and  narrowest 

Sirtion  of  Greenland;  crosses  Fox's  Stnit  north  of 
ndson's  Bay,  whence  it  goes  over  the  American 
continent  to  Behring'a  Strait  Thence  it  runs  to 
Obdorsk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi^  then  crossing 
Korthem  Russia^  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Scaiidiiia> 
vlan  Peninsnla^  retnms  to  lo^and. 

The  most  important  facts  now  aaceriabied  rwpcct- 
Ing  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions  are^  that  the 
main  line  of  extreme  eold  extends  acroea  the  Polar 
Sea  from  the  meridian  of  »0*  w.  to  that  of  130*  e., 
reaching  mnch  farther  on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the 
AflieriraTi.  side^  so  that  the  winter  temperature  of 
YskBtdt  (lai.  62*  2'}  is  7'  Fahr.  lowor  than  that  of 
BflMelam-  Harbour,  in  Smith*a  Sound  (let  78°  370. 
But  the  Amnrican  limit  of  cold  oscillates  mnch  lees 
than  the  A4da^  the  summer  temperature  at  Eeusae- 
laer  Harbour  being  but  62',  while  at  Yakutsk  it  is 
95*  Fahr.  above  thikt  of  winter.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  summer  heat  by  the  compara- 
tively dry  plaina  of  Siberia,  while  on  the  North 
American  continent  the  numerous  lakes  and  inlets 
evaporating  under  a  summer  son^  prodnceiooolaeaB, 
To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  Greenland, 
owiDff  to  its  peculiar  constitution  and  position,  k  to 
Kofto  America  a  aource  of  refrigeration  wfaidi  haa 
no  oonnterpart  in  the  eastern  continent  This  cir> 
cumstancQ  and  the  humid  atmoqibere  maintained  by 
the  numerous  lakes  somewhat  moderates  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  but  at  the  same  time  rendeis  it  more 
constant 

Many  have  adopted  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
,UL  open  pokr  sea  about  the  north  pole.  But  this 
bolief  is  not  supported  by  any  positive  evidence.  Ice 
is  nearly  constant  everywhere  between  SpitKbergen 
»ad  the  southern  point  of  Greenland  This  is  caSed 
the  main  northern  io^  East  of  Spttshevgeti  and  near 
Nova  ZembUy  the  sea  is  always  beaet  il  not  com* 
pletely  barred  bv  ice.  In  Baffin's  Bay,  and  thence 
westward  to  Bdoring'a  Strait,  our  nnmerons  expedi- 
lloiis  have  had  a  perpetnal  struggle  with  io&    The 


expedition  of  1 S75-76  msder  Captain  Kan%  I 
of  which  reached  a  point  30  miles  fatthsi 
had  ever  previooaly  been  attained,  i 
of  Baffin's  Bay  aiiid  Smith's  Soono 
tions  of  an  open  polar  sea.    Ob  fh»  eBBtaB%  t 
explos«n  IcRUid  aorth  of  82"  37'  a  sea  i 
one  unbroken  sheet  of  old  loe  of  fanaisi 
which  effectually  barred  the  fortbo^  |i»qgw*<<]l] 
vessels,  while  the  niggedaeea  of  the  loe  leaJsaai  \ 
impoaiaaetoreaaithepdletjsledgVk  Tbaa 
to  have  diaoo  vend  Ike  i 


northern 

It  i 


shore  of  Ameri£%  se  al«»  that  of  QfMri 
ne  OBitHfai  that  a  conent  aels  aiAo  llia| 
basin  along  the  ooasts  of  Norway  and       /^ 
is  probably  the  effect  of  ptrwvaleDt  aocih-weil  i 
though  some  caJl  it  a  bianeh  of  the  Gi^  ^^ 
There  is  also  astioc^  enzreDt  nmning  in  1 
Strait     On  the  other  hand^  along  the  ei 
of  Gieeailaod  and  in  Baffin^s  B*ytheii 
geoeKallT  aooihwardaL      In  the  watmm 
between  Baffin's  Bay  and  Behxipg's  SteiHllsf 
are  regolar  but  feeble;  indeed,  it  sesme 
trace  acroas  Barrow's  Straits  the  line  of  I 
or  no  tide,  and  this,  there  b  reasotn  to  i 
the  liDe  of  oomparatively  permaaaent  ice. 

Yahiable  mineraK  foasils,  kc^  have  h&m  i 
covered  within  the  Aretie  r^krn  la  the 
1^  north  of  the  American  oontiiiient  exoellH 
frequently  occurs.  The  mineral  cryoltts  is  nd 
Greeidand  and  carried  to  the  United  Stslai, 
Crtoutb.)  Among  other  fossils,  the  i 
ssorians  are  found  in  the  Lias,  whidi 
over  the  northern  arch^wlago^  and 
leeted  in  abnndanoe  prove  ^lat  in  let  73* 
was  onoe  a  tropical  temperature.  Hut 
islands  opponte  the  mouth  of  the  LeB%  in 
are  little  more  than  aocomnlatiatia  of  fuaail 
carried  down  hy  the  river,  and  are  annuallv 
for  the  purpoae  of  digging  fossil  ivory.  TW 
arboreeoent  plants  In  Gremland  are  dwail 
willows^  Mid  berberriea;  thyme  and  am 
aheltered  spots  alone  give  perftUDCw  TW 
e]q»ed!tion  of  1875-76  found  twenty  or  thlrfy  ^^ 
of  pbanerogamons  plants  between  Isit  §^  sad  Gff| 
From  Churchill  River  on  the  weatca-o  side  of  M^ 
son's  Bay  (lat  53""),  the  line  limiting  the  f««t  i«i 
constantly  to  the  north  of  west  tiU  it  reacbea  XoTim 
Sound,  a*  little  south  of  Behring's  Straff  Isrdi  asl 
poplar  making  their  appearance  as  we  go  wmL  la 
Siberia,  where  the  summer  heat  ia  grealer,  wssdi 
fionriah  to  a  mnch  higher  laJtitude  withiit  lbs  fiaSgr 
drde.  In  the  Scan&iaviaa  Peninsula  the  tsd  ^ht 
reaches  kt  69",  the  Scotch  fir  70*,  the  kirab  71* 
Animal  life  is  by  no  means  deficient  vithiB  Iki  I 
circle.  Species  indeed  are  few,  but  the  iuiliiti 
extremely  nmnoroiK  The  proof  of  tUe  ii  l»  ^ 
foond  in  the  immcaae  mimber  of  akine  of  I 
iiniTinft1*y  eidei^'diiok^  seala,  walrus,  HtfL,  i 
^ied  to  cotnmciee.  The  expedition  already  t 
to  found  the  nsoal  arctic  quadrupeds  and  hMi  as  6r 
north  as  the  land  extended.  NoceiaceaBawmisvd 
north  of  Payer  Haiboiir,  about  l*t  79*  W. 


Notwithstandhi^  this  apparent    sbiiiiilinrat  II* 

tmanbelE^^  haa  m  general  a  hard  sIrm^  Isr  Sih> 

aistenoe  beyond  the  64th parallel  K.  h^^Smk^mm  m 

of  Esquimaux  have  been  found  as  far  north  ^^|HH 
The  Esquimaux  itho  inhabit  Greenland  ^^^^^B 
extreme  north  of  America  live  in  extreme  HH^f 
often  pressed  and  not  seldom  cut  off  hf  bttiB^t 
Under  their  rii^r-'-^  -^ '^  the  lesonrpm  dsHellV 
from  the  sorrouni  i  (.aoe  of  imfmel  Wh  VB 

only  support  a  h;i  luen..     Sven  ii  SAmH 

where  the  reindeer  tiauit^  tu  ihe  sledge  and  the  gf^ 
rivers  from  south  to  north  frocen  thnm 
winter  add  so  greatly  to  the  fsfililtM  of  i 
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vholti  oommimitie!f  are  fr«quentlj 
T  £uBine  or  disease.  Yet  we  see  Europeans 
the  parallel  of  73°  at  Upemivik  in 
,  of  72*  r  »t  Ustjiirak  In  Siberia,  and  of 
W  W  mi  Hvnmerfast  in  Norway,  and  Enropeanii 
huf  wintered  far  north  of  thii.  But  wach  facta  only 
pnvfB  ham  mneii  tbo  bamaa  beii^  with  the  rasoiutjeB 
Df  dTQiiatioii  oui  bev.  The  lettlemeata  in  Green- 
Nortbeni  Siberia^  Kamtohatka»  and  the  Hud- 


l  of  them  in  order  to  goxard  ogiunst  the 
I  of  aevere  climate  it  ia  evident  that  to 
^  ort  of  life  within  the  polar  drole  must 
tmr  bedjtfeait  and  preoariotUL 

ABCTUBU^  a  fixed  star  of  the  firat  magnitude 
k  IIm  eoastcUatioa  of  Arctophylax  or  Booten. 

ARI>KA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  24  miles 
Mitk  of  Kotme^  acxxjrding  to  traditional  history  the 
capital  of  the  RutoU,  whose  king,  Ttiziii]i»  was  a  for- 
«UabIe  Kval  to  MiiemB.  It  la  now  a  amaU  viUage 
k  the  mSdgiof  peetilentiAl  manhes, 

ARDfiCHE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France 
fl^Pfaedoe),  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Khone,  taking 
:kaiB0  txtm  the  tiyer  Ardi^che,  which  risea  within 
%mA  ULt  into  the  Rhone  after  a  course  of  46  mileB. 
U  k  bounded  east  by  the  denartmcnta  of  Is^re  and 
iMm^  mih  by  VancluM  and  Gard,  west  by  Lozere, 
mi  werit  and  north  by  Haate-L(Mre  and  Loire;  area, 
1194  a^oare  mUen  llie  department  is  generally  of  a 
BoanlaSiiioas  character,  especially  in  the  north-west, 
vksfv  Mount  Mezenc,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Opfuei^  ris<^  to  tbe  height  of  5763  feet  There 
tn  krge  fomta,  the  most  vahiable  tree  being  the 
Bpaaiili  dbeatnn^  which  ooTera  extenn¥e  tracts,  &nd 
pn^ncm  kym  quantities  of  excellent  oheetnuta.  The 
ftskf  el  amcwonns  k  an  imiportant  industry,  and 
Badt  wine  k  prodooed.  Among  the  mineral  produc- 
tioos  koD  and  ooal  are  the  most  important  The 
I  are  Prlras,  Largentibre,  and  Tour- 
is  the  principal  town,  but  Frims  is 
^opu  in  lS7fi,  384,378. 
^KK.  a  market  town  in  ^land,  in  tbe  county 
fctu  tJsasomtly  dtoAted  on  the  unall  river  I>ee, 
Ui  mm  district^  36  miles  vjtjw,  of  Dahlia 
tnmiy  a  walled  town,  and  still  has  a  castle^ 
\  M  Cm  ootuthouse,  to  whkh  k  attached  the 
rjiJL  The  spadoos  pariah  ehnroh,  still  in  good 
,  waa  fiormetly  the  chnrch  of  an  Angnsbuie 
f.  In  tbe  town  there  are  like^iBO  a  Roman 
CillMliiC  chapel  and  couAt^buhiry  barracks.  Maiting 
^  "    "  r  carried  on.    Pop.  in  1881,  2622. 

,  or  AROZHiTEy  an  extensive  tract  of 

stretching  oontinnoosly  over  a  large  por* 

B  north-east  of  France  and  sooth^west  of 

Home  of  the  hills  attain  a  great  eleTataon, 

i.  La  Barraque  Michel,  being  only  2230  feet 

r  the  whole  tract  formed  one  immense  forest 

BUm  of  CtBsar);    but  though  extsnsive 

m  stiU  imder  wood,  large  portions  ore 

'  h  ooltlTated  fields  and  popukius  towns. 

r  k  better  suited  for  pastore  than  tiUage, 

id  oatttSy  sheep,  and  a  hardy  breed  of 

ikrd  in  largo  numbers.     BhsJcspere  has 

^  msgio  of  ys  genius  over  the  forest  of 

:)KKNES,  a  frontier  depirtment  in  the  north- 
Fraooe,  bounded  by  JBelgium  on  the  north 
lad  aorlli-eas^  by  the  department  of  Meuse  on  the 
iMidheaat*  of  Hame  on  the  south,  Hid  Aiine  on 
Iho  wssl,  with  an  area  of  2020  square  miles.  The 
priBcipal  riven  are  the  Alsne  and  Mease,  both 
Dav%abl^  and  connected  by  tbe  canal  of  Ardennes, 
Xhtifiilrioli  J&  the  north  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ar- 


dennes are  traversed  by  mountains  covered  with 
wood  And  heath,  some  of  the  plains  in  the  south-west 
are  naked  acd  arid,  while  the  central  valleys  are 
extensive  and  fertile.  The  paetiires  are  excellent 
There  are  exteuMve  alate  quarries,  nnmerouji  iron* 
works,  and  important  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron* 
ware,  leather,  glass,  earthenware,  kc.  There  are 
five  arrondissements,  takii]^  tbeir  names  from  the 
chief  towns  Mf5«iijrea  (the  capital),  Rethel,  Rocroi, 
Sedan,  and  Youziers.     Pop,  in  1876,  326,782. 

ABDNAilURCHAN  POINT,  a  cape  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  forming  the  most  westerly  point 
of  the  ialaud  of  Great  Britain.  A  lighthouse,  the 
lantern  of  which  k  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  risible  m  clear  weather  13  to  20  miles  off, 
has  been  erected  uprm  it 

ARDOCH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Perthahira^ 
about  8  miles  B.fl,w.  of  Crieff,  havio^  in  its  ricinity 
three  Roman  camps,  one  of  which  is  the  most  perfect 
existing  in  Scotland. 

ARDROSSAN,  a  small  seaport  of  Scotland,  in 
Ayrabire,  sitimted  on  the  Firth  oi  Clyde.  The  town 
m  of  mwieni  ereetion,  and  bus  become  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  Bca-bathmg  season,  but  it  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  its  shipping.  There  is  here  a  good 
harbonr,  which  it  was  intended  originally  to  connect 
by  canal  with  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  but  the  canal 
never  reached  fiarther  than  Johnstone.  Ardroosan 
now  poaseasea  ample  means  of  oommonication  by 
railway,  and  k  rising  rapidly  in  Importance.  The 
harbour  ia  one  of  the  safest,  most  capacious,  and  most 
accessible  on  the  west  coast.  Coal  and  iron  are 
extensively  exported,  aiid  timber  and  general  goods 
imported.  The  total  sihippiiig  entered  in  ISSO  was 
3^)0,293  tons  ;  cleared,  3(56,723  tons.  Pop,  in  1661^ 
2896;  in  1871,  3583;  m  1881,  4009. 

ARE,  tbe  unit  of  the  French  land  measure.  It  k 
a  square,  of  which  each  side  is  10  metres  in  length, 
and  it  has,  therefore,  a  surface  of  lOG  ^|uare  metres, 
or  1076*44  English  square  feet  The  tenth  part  of 
an  are  k  called  a  diciare,  and  the  hundredth  a  eerUi- 
are.  iHcare  k  a  surface  of  10  siea.  A  hectare  is 
100  ares,  equal  to  2*47  English  acres.  The  French 
generally  express  quantities  of  land  in  hectare^  as 
we  do  in  acres. 

AREA  (from  the  Latin,  in  which  it  signified,  6rst, 
a  threshing-fioor;  later,  a  vacant  place  bounded  on 
all  sides,  or  before  a  pubUo  buildmg),  in  geometry, 
the  superficial  contents  of  any  figure,  and,  generally, 
the  <|uantity  of  surface  any  figore  oofntains.  In  mea- 
suring any  area  we  find  how  many  times  it  i^mtoms 
some  smaller  area,  which  we  can  easily  grasp  in  our 
mind,  such  as  a  square  foot,  a  ai^aare  ysa^  or  a 
square  mile,  thk  smaller  area  serving  as  the  unit  of 
measurement  for  the  time  being. 

ABECA,  a  genua  of  palms,  posseasing  pinnate 
leavea,  a  double  membnyiouB  sheath  containing  its 
bunches  of  floweisi  fruit  a  ooe-seeded  berry  or  dnipe^ 
with  tk  fibrous  rind.  To  tbkjraniB  belongs  th^  betel* 
nut  or  pinang  palm  (Arcca  OiUrcku\  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  cultivated  there  in  many  varieties. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  palm,  with  a  slender  stem  often 
40  or  50  feet  high.  Ito  nuts,  called  betel-notsb  ai« 
rolled  into  a  leaf  of  the  bctdl'-Mpper  along  with  a 
little  Hme,  and  are  then  chewoo,  a  custom  which  k 
widely  extended  in  tlie  East  and  has  even  been 
adopted  by  Europeans.  The  chewing  of  this  mixtora 
gives  the  breath  a  pleasant  odour,  imd  is  said  to  pnn 
serve  the  teeth  and  gums,  but  it  gives  the  fonoer 
a  dkagreaslile  brownish -r^  colour.  The  nuts  aie 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  neoenarica  of  life^  and 
form  an  important  article  of  trade,  They^  fundsh 
also  on  extract  called  catechu,  which  k  used  in  medi- 
cine. Another  palm  of  thk  genua  k  the  oabbige- 
pahn  {Anea  oierac§a%  one  ol  the  most  heantifiil  and 
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fit&tely  of  the  palm  tribe,  with  a  Btem  rising'  often 
to  the  height  cl  2U0  feet,  tenmnated  bj  a  graceful 
plume  of  waving  feathery  foLlaffe.  It  is  a  natiire  ol 
Jamaica  and  other  Weat  India  Ishundi.  The  ao- 
called  ciibba^o  ia  the  terminal  leaf-bud,  which  ifl  Tery 
tender  and  delioiouK,  either  raw  or  boiled.  Its 
removal^  however,  kills  tbo  tree.  The  fniit  of  the 
it.  ti^andra  m  shown  in  PL  CXLV.-CXLVI.  fig-.  12. 

AKENA     See  Amphitheatre. 

ARENDAL,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Nid  in  the  8kager  Rack,  36  tnilet  north -ea^t 
of  Christiazuand.  It  c»nsi8ts  of  wooden  houses  built 
on  a  rocky  penmsnla  ^irojecting  into  a  commodiotn 
haven  fennel  by  two  utlanda,  and  when  approached 
from  the  aea  presents,  with  its  long  ranges  of  white 
buildings  lining  the  quayci,  and  its  handsomo  church 
crowning  a  height,  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Its 
chief  export  is  timber;  iti  im[>orU  grain  and  other 
kinds  of  provision.  Its  trade  is  extensive.  Pop, 
(1S75),  4112. 

AREOMETEE,  from  the  Greek  words  arawg,  thin, 
and  mctroiif  a  measure,  is  a  more  correct  term  for  the 
instrument  commonly  tenned  ki/dromrter, 

AREOPAGUSp  tiie  oldest  of  the  Athenian  coarta 
of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moet  fatuous  for 
its  respectability,  purity,  and  love  of  juatice.  It 
obtained  its  name  from  its  place  of  meeting,  on  the 
Hill  of  Ares  (Mars),  near  the  citadel.  The  Erinnyes, 
or  Tiuiesi,  and  the  ddtleB  of  the  lower  world  (Pluto, 
Hermes,  and  GlJ)  had  also  their  altars  on  this  hill. 
The  establishment  of  this  court  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  Cecropa,  by  others  to  Solon;  iTfmi  the  latter, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  only  received  a  better 
constitution  and  more  important  privileges,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  extiited  from  very  remote  times. 
Uf  how  many  members  it  consisted  is  not  now 
known.  A  seat  in  it  was  held  for  life.  The  mem- 
hen  were  men  who  had  formerly  been  archons, 
had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  this  honour  by 
the  booest  and  diligent  execution  of  their  office,  and 
whnse  character  and  conduct  had  been  sobjected  to 
a  parttcuhir  examination.  Aristides  called  the  Areo- 
(lagus  the  most  sacred  tribunal  of  Greece,  and  Demos- 
thenes  assorea  us  that  they  never  passed  a  sentencd 
in  which  both  parties  tiid  not  concur.  The  crimes 
tried  before  this  tribunal  were  wilful  murder,  poison* 
mg,  robhery,  arson,  dissoluteness  of  morals,  and  inno- 
vations in  the  state  and  in  religion;  at  the  same  time 
they  took  care  of  helpless  orphans.  The  other  states 
of  Greece  also  sometimes  submitted  their  disputes 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus*  Its  meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  night  time. 
After  the  investigation  of  a  case  th©  votes  were  col- 
lected. 1111  the  government  of  Pericles  this  court 
of  justice  retained  its  purity  inviolate;  it  was  first 
encroached  upon  by  his  causing  lumtielf  to  be  mode 
a  member  without  having  been  archon.  It  retained 
its  respectability,  however,  for  a  long  time,  hut  simk 
ggmdnally  with  the  decline  of  Athene. 

AEEQTJIPA,  a  city  of  Peru  and  capital  of  a 
depurtmeat  of  same  name,  200  miles  south  of  Oiizco. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  height  of  7850 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  before  the  earth- 
quake of  13th  August,  1S68,  whiah  did  not  leave  a 
single  house  habitable,  it  wna  one  of  the  best-built 
towns  of  South  America.  Behind  the  dty  riae  three 
lofty  mountains,  one  of  which  is  called  the  volcano 
of  Aretiuipa,  or  Peak  of  Mist*',  and  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  summits  of  the  Andes,  having  a  height  which 
Peutland  estimates  at  M,'^m  feet  It  coutaiBS  a 
cathedral,  a  coU^pe,  an  hospital,  nunneries,  convents, 
he.  It  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes!;  but  this 
evil  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  mildness  of  the 
climate^  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country 
round  about.     Islay  was  formerly  the  port  of  Aro- 


quipa,  but  it  harbeen  superseded  by  the  DcighlaOT^  I 
ing  port  of  MoUendo,  wydi  is  ootmected  by  rsilvi^  j 
with  Arequipa.     Pop.  40,000. 

AREa     See  Mabs. 

ARETHXJSA,  in  Greek  mythdogy,  a  dra^ 
Nereus  and  Boris,  first  a  nymph  of  Artands,  I 
famous  fountain  of  th«  island  Ortygisi  wbaiih  i 
prised  a  part  of  the  city  of  Syraciaa    Sb»  < 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a  fountain  in  ofdsr  lo  fmi^ 
her  from  the  puniuit  of  the  river-god  Alptou;    8m 
ALPHKua. 

AHETmO,  GuiDO  or  Gui,  a  Benadififhie  wi$k 
of  the  eleventh  century,  bom  at  Aresaa  He  is  oil 
to  have  first  reduced  the  science  of  moAC  to  a  fiisi 
system  and  to  have  lieen  the  inventor  of  the  ]iutt»> 
syllables  of  the  9ol/f0j;u> — ut,  r«,  mi,/ii,wlflA,  drsvi 
from  the  words  of  a  Latin  hymjL  The  monosjlLildB 
^  for  the  seventh  of  the  acale,  is  a  later  inv«ntiDiL 
The  syllables  ut,  rt^  mi,  &c,,  are  token  from  a  latai 
hymn  in  honour  of  St.  John,  composed  in  770; — 

£nr  qti«Mvt  Uxii  Itf  toDATB  fibril 
JTi  jm  gatontm  Fa  touli  tttorara, 
S**t  ve  poUttti  la  bU  natom. 

ARETINO,  Leonardo.  See  Bbuko  (Lioyiinol 
ARETINO,  Ptktbo,  one  of  the  most  famooa  ItiLu 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  sfc  Ares» 
in  1492,  and  was  the  natural  son  of  a  nobtaoai 
called  Luigi  Baoct  He  received  little  edncatiaa,  b«l 
early  di^layed  a  talent  for  satirical  poefery,  sii 
when  still  a  young  man  was  banished  froia  Afsvik 
on  account  of  a  sonnet  against  indolgeaeea.  Ht 
went  to  Perugia,  where  be  worked  for  a  dwsrt  tbt 
as  a  booklnnder,  and  thence  to  Rome  (1517K  idtotv 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Leo  X-,  and  aftcrwipd* 
of  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VIL  His  tatiikii 
powers  were  alreaiiy  knoi^ii  and  feared  thioagkat 
Italy,  when,  on  account  of  the  sixteen  indeont 
lonnets  which  he  couip>osed  w  illustrations  of  a 
many  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  he  was  ohligsd  l» 
leave  Rome  {1524).  Giovanni  de'  Mcdid  isHtnl 
him  to  liis  court  and  took  him  to  Blihui.  wheit  ha 
found  an  opportunity  to  insinuate  himself  into  ^ 
favour  of  Francis  L  After  having  again  Tidied 
Rome  he  returned  to  his  iin)tector,  GiovaBBi  df' 
Medici,  who  grew  more  and  more  attached  ts  UiB, 
and  died  in  his  arms  of  his  wounds.  In  1527  Aidiiio 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  acquired  poweif o)  firitadiy 
among  whom  was  the  Bishop  ol  Vioe&sai  who  nam- 
died  the  jx)pe  to  him  and  reoommeiidod  hiis  to 
Charles  Y*  so  strongly  that  he  was  preaented  by  1^ 
with  a  pension.  By  hii  devotioiLal  writing  htjt- 
gained  the  favour  of  the  Roman  oourt^and  Ju" 
who  was  also  from  Arexzo,  was  so  pleased  | 
sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his  ooantrfma&  1 
sent  him  1000  crowns  of  gold  and  made  him  J 
of  St  Peter*  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  [ 
introduced  by  the  Buke  of  Urbino  to  the  pop^  i 
received  him  kindly,  but  would  not  mtify  httn  bj 
making  him  a  cardinal  He  died  at  venios  in ISSIt 
in  consequence  of  falling  from  his  seat  while  indvif^ 
ing  in  a  .fit  of  iomioderate  laughter  at  an  amusiii^ 
adventure  of  one  of  his  abandoned  sislecSi  Anli^ 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  good^heartedness  and  nisUc^ 
pride  and  fawning,  ooarage  and  oowardtoe^  ambitigfi 
and  grovelling  ooanenessu  In  his  vanity  bs  caUd 
himself  *the  scoui^  of  princes,'  but  he  wis  Uu^ 
abject  flatterer,  and  that  solely  for  the  purpoMof 
obtaining  money.  The  obscenity  of  some  of  ^ 
writings  was  such  that  his  name  has  beoooe  ^ 
verbiol  for  licentiousneaa.  Yet  his  reputation  was  » 
high  that  it  gslned  for  him  the  name  of  ditiiK^  bT 
which  even  Michael  Angelo  and  Ariosto  addnm 
him.  HIb  works  consist  of  several  t«ligioas  eoopcd' 
tions;  five  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  the  farmsr  fmlflf 


ingi  ht  ze- 
■T„iaMiif-      I 

la&s^^^H 
bim&S^B 
ipeitafiail|H 
spop^viis  n 
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I  and  genuine  comic  humour^  the  latter  not  with* 
i  merit;  the  lioentioos  KagioiuuneDti  and  PiittanA 
ate;  sixteen  profligate  Sonetti  luAsturioai;  several 
in  rhyme,  ttanUf  eapUoii,  portly  laudatory 
and  partly  licentiom  and  satiri^;  and  some  xin- 
ftnabed  e^iics.  The  academicians  of  La  CruHca  counted 
jLnitiiio  among  the  cloBsic  authors  of  the  nation.  He 
daaerved  this  honour  lesa^  however,  f«ir  the  purity 
tiiaii  for  the  boldneia,  akUl,  aiid  originality  of  hut 

^U^ 

TO  SPIKELLO,  or  Spinelli,  ao  Italian 
waa  bom  at  An^zzo  in  1323.  He  hati  m 
Jacopo  del  C'ad»entini.  Among  hia  extant 
,  which  are  chiefly  frescoea,  there  are  still  some 
i  at  Arezzo,  tbong;h  a  number  of  others  have 
bed.  In  1385  he  i^uitted  Areazo  for  Moreuce, 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  pharmacy  of  the 
i  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  he  painted  variouft 
from  the  Paaaion.  He  decorated  the  aac- 
of  Su  Mifiiato  al  Monte  near  Florence  with 
I  &om  the  life  of  Si  Benedict,  which  are  aniotig 
important  worka.  There  is  a  complete 
Qce  of  linear  or  aerial  perspective,  bat  vigyrooa 
:  and  effective  drajjeiaea.  In  1400  ho  went 
where  he  painted  six  compartments  of  the 
npo  Santo,  some  of  which  are  extant.  Hetuming 
►  he  painted  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnolo  the 
{  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  It  was  to  have  formed 
,  of  a  series  of  the  life  of  St.  Michael,  hut  it  is 
to  have  caused  bis  death.  He  made  the  figure 
BO  hideous  that  he  became  terrified  at  it 
ell,  and  seeing  the  devil  in  a  dream  lost  hi^ 
Wf— rtp  and  died  some  davH  afterwards  in  1415. 
SpiDdli  lias  left  some  oil-paintings,  though  his  works 
nf  tliM  cJaas  were  less  numt-rous  than  bis  f resccjcs. 
P— idwa  seTeral  at  Florence  there  are  at  Berhn  a 
Holy  Family,  The  Presentation  at  the  Temple,  Tbs 
l^ai  Supper,  and  The  Annunciation;  at  the  Louvre, 
The  Virgin  in  a  Glory,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
md  •everal  others* 
&hAK£ZZO  (the  ancient  Arretium),  a  city  of  Italy, 
^Hbilial  of  a  province  of  the  eamo  name  in  Tuscany, 
^Hpiated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  oonBuence  of 
Um  Chiana  with  the  Arao.  It  is  sturoQnded  by 
walls,  has  paved,  regular,  and  for  the  most  part  well* 
tjoilt  fltreeta^  a  large  square,  a  noble  cathedral,  con- 
talning  some  fine  pictures  and  monuments;  numerous 
cburcbefly  an  academy  of  science,  a  library,  a  museum, 
wnains  of  an  ancient  amphitbeatm,  kc.  It  has 
tome  ntaiiufacturcfl.  Arczzo  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  ToBcaiij,  having  formed  a  powerful  nieml>er  of  the 
league  of  the  twelve  chief  Etniscan  t<iwn».  In  the 
contests  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gbibellines  it  took  the 
#ide  of  the  latter  and  waa  continually  hostile  to  the 
Fkovntinea,  by  whom  its  inhabitants  were  defeated 
in  the  bsittlo  of  Camaldino,  in  which  Dante  took 
putt.  It  afterwardn  became  subject  to  Florence. 
Aresxo  U  the  birth-place  of  Miecenaa,  Petrarch,  Hetro 
Axvtino,  Bedi,  Pope  Julius  IIL,  and  VasarL  Pop, 
in  1871,  3S,907. — The  province  of  Arezzo  contains 
1276  square  miles  and  23&,&01  inhabitants. 

ABGAX^  Abooe^  or  Ta^tah,  a  hard  crust  formed 
on  the  aidee  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept^ 
red  or  white,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine. 
On  being  purified  it  is  termed  cream  or  crystals  of 
tartar*     It  conaista  of  tartaric  add  combined  with 

Ckidi.  White  argal  is  preferable  to  red,  as  contain- 
leoi  oi^nic  colouring  matter.  The  marks  of  good 
Ofgal  of  either  kind  are  its  being  thick,  brittle,  hard, 
bruliaot,  and  little  earthy.  That  brought  from  Ger- 
niADy  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  being  takeo  out 
of  thoae  great  tuns  wherein  the  salt  has  time  to  orys- 
tfflli*^,  Aj^al  is  of  considerable  use  among  dyers^  aa 
oerving  to  djapose  the  stu^  to  take  their  colours  the 
twtter.     See  Tjlbtabio  Acid* 


AEGAXI  {CapranM  Ai*gali)^  the  mountain  or  wild 
sheep.  Tills  animal  is  regarded  as  the  savage  stock 
wbiiuce  the  endless  varieties  of  domestic  sheep  are 
descended!,  though  it  is  difficult,  from  an  inspection 
of  tlie  arigali,  to  contrive  bow  so  wild  and  energetic 
an  animal  could,  by  any  management,  be  converted 
into  the  creatures  of  which  our  fliocka  are  compiosed. 
In  size  the  arj^ali  equjds  the  comnion  ox,  and  in 
aspect  and  bearing  resembles  the  wild  goat,  tboQgh 
the  huge,  laterally-twisted  horna  give  the  head  a 
very  marked  similarity  to  that  of  the  common  rmm. 
Tliese  horns  are  very  large,  arise  near  the  eyes,  oiirv© 
first  backwards  and  then  forwards,  and  have  the 
points  directed  fomards  and  outwards;  ipom  their 
base  they  are  transversely  waved  or  wrinkled  for 
half  their  length  the  remainder  being  nearly  smooth. 
Their  average  length  is  4  feet  meaanred  along  their 
outer  cun'e^  the  circumference  being  about  19  inches. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  more  like  those  of  the 
common  gfjat,  rising  directly  upwards,  and  curving 
gently  backwards,  especially  towards  the  extremity. 
In  s^umn^er  the  argali  is  (xjvered  with  harah  anrl 
rather  short  hair,  generally  of  a  grayish -yellow  colour, 
and  possesses  a  blackish  or  reddish  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  a  large  spot  of  the  same  colour  on  the  rump. 
The  inferior  parts  of  the  body  and  inside  of  the 
thighs  are  of  a  pale  reddish  -  white  j  in  winter  the 
colour  is  a  deeper  red,  with  a  greater  whitenesa  abont 
the  muzde,  throaty  and  belly.  The  mountain  sheep 
is  found  in  couttiderable  numbers  on  the  elevated 
ranges  of  Xorthera  Asia,  in  the  deserts  or  Mteppes  of 
Siberia,  whilst  in  the  Xew  World  the  place  of  the 
argali  appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  'Bighorn/  or 
KtMsky  Birountain  Sheep  of  CaMfomia — an  animal 
formerly  confused  with  the  argoIL  The  argalis  live 
in  herds  or  families,  conaiiiting  of  a  male  with  the 
females  and  young,  and  seek  their  food  od  the  lofty 
elevations,  covered  only  with  lichens  or  small  shrubs. 
They  are  ahy  and  timid,  aod  wheo  diHturbed  retreat 
with  a  swiftness  and  agiUty  which  renders  pursuit 
hopeless,  as  they  bound  from  rock  to  rock  with 
security,  and  are  soon  h>i*t  to  sight  It  is  by  stealing 
upon  them  against  the  wind,  or  lying  in  ambusli 
near  where  they  must  pass,  that  the  hunter  is  enabled 
to  make  them  his  prey.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  under  the  infiuenoe  of  sexual  excitement,  the 
males  acquire  a  warlike  disposition,  and  severe  and 
obetinate  cfimbats  take  place  for  the  possesion  of 
the  females. 

ARGANI>-LAMP.     See  L.otf . 

ARGAUM,  a  vfOage  of  India,  in  the  province  of 
Berar,  S6  miles  w.ft.w,  of  EUchpur,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  of  General  Welleeley  ^Duke  of  Wellington) 
over  the  Mahrattas  nnder  Sncindia  and  the  Kajah  of 
Berar.  After  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Laswaree, 
Wellcflley  had  mode  peacM3  with  Boindia,  it  being  a 
condition  that  the  latter  should  separate  his  troope 
from  those  of  the  Kajah  of  Berar «  As  he  failed  to 
comply  with  this  conditiim  Wellealey  regarded  the 
trensty  as  violated  and  prepared  to  attack  the  allies. 
He  came  upon  them  at  Argaum  on  2yth  November, 
1803,  and  after  a  battle,  in  which  the  chief  resistance 
waa  matle  by  two  regiments  of  Persians,  completely 
routed  them.  Soon  after  the  battle  Wellesley  re- 
dnced  the  fortress  of  Gawilgurh,  belonging  to  the 
rajahf  whereupon  the  allies  gave  in  their  aubmissioii. 

AEGFMONE,  la  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Fapaveraoe»,  witn  six  (or  acddentally 
four  to  five)  petals,  numerons  stamens,  style  short: 
Btigma  divided  Into  three  to  seven  lobes.  They  are 
herbaceous  annuals  with  glabrous  leaves  and  yellow 
or  white  flowers.  The  genua  belongs  to  America 
and  equatorial  Asia.  The  A,  Me^eana,  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  the  South  of  the  United  States,  has  an 
acrid  and  drastic  juice,  which  is  used  aa  aa  extt^mal 
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application  m  dieeaaes  of  the  skin.  It  la  alio  em- 
ployed aA  a  remedy  for  bttes  of  the  serpent  The 
seeds  are  used  as  piirgatiires.  It  is  grown  aa  an 
ornamental  plant  m  European  gardens, 

ARGENSON,  Mabo  Pierre  de  Votbh,  Coute 
d\  eon  of  Marc  Tlen6  d'Argenson,  (jarde  du  Mceaux 
of  Louis  XV,,  under  the  regency  of  Orleana,  was  bom 
in  1696.  He  wna  intendant  of  Hainaut  from  172D  to 
\72i,  and  on  his  return  oocupied  for  a  long  time  no 
other  post  but  that  of  councillor  of  state.  During 
this  time  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  to  the  pre- 
piZfttion  of  the  works  be  bas  left^  some  of  which 
remain  unpublished.  In  17i4  be  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  He  encceeded  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Congress  of  Breda,  which  was  the  pre- 
lude to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  also  began  a 
negotiation  ^dth  the  court  of  Sardinia  ivith  the  object 
of  expelling  the  Austriana  from  Italy  and  forming 
an  Italian  league  on  the  model  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. This  project  displeased  the  court  of 
Spain,  with  which  Louis  XV.  was  then  in  dose 
Uliance,  and  d'Argenson  was  compelled  to  give  in 
his  resignatioD,  10th  Ja&uary,  1747.  He  had  ac- 
quired at  court,  from  his  indiffereace  to  etiquette, 
the  soubriquet  of  la  Bcite,  and  Voltaire  remarked 
that  he  would  be  worthy  of  being  a  seoretaary  of  state 
in  the  republic  of  Plata  His  most  remarkable  work, 
i  "onsi  derations  sur  le  Gouyemement  de  la  France, 
the  idea  of  wtiieb  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  period 
of  his  govemorsbip  of  Hidnaut,  was  a  very  advanced 
study  on  the  possibility  of  combining  with  a  monait^liio 
form  of  government  democratic  principles  and  local 
felf-govemment.  It  was  tirBt  printed  in  Holland  in 
17A4  and  reprinted  in  France.  Lee  EssaiSr  ou  Loisurs 
d'un  Ministre  d*£tat,  published  in  1785,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  characters  and  anecdotes  in  the  style  of  Mon- 
taigne. These  essays  were  reproduced  in  1825  under 
the  title  of  M^momiS  du  Marquis  d'Argenson,  which 
ftppewred  in  a.  collection  of  memoira  relative  to  the 
French  revolution.    I^ Argenson  died  in  1757. 

ARGENT  (French  forsuver,  from  the  Latin  ar^en- 
ium),  a  word  used  in  heraldry  for  silver  and  in  seToral 
terms  of  art  employed  by  the  goldsmiths. 

AKGENTAN,  a  town  in  the  Prench  department 
of  Ome  (Normandy),  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Ome,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  phun,  28  milee  north- 
wiat  of  Alen9on.  The  town  is  clean  and  weli-built, 
lifts  two  interesting  churches  and  an  old  castle, 
and  mannfactures  of  leatheir,  gloves,  and  lace.  Fop, 
5401. 

ARGENTEtllL,  a  laip  villa^  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oiae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  7  miles  below  Paris.  It  lies  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict abounding  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  from 
which  much  wine,  fruit,  and  vsigetables  are  sent  to 
the  Parisian  market     Pop.  8828, 

ARGENTEUS  CODEX,  a  MS.  copy  of  the  fonr 
Gospels,  so  named  from  its  silver  letters.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  Is  a  copy  from 
the  Gothic  version  of  Bishop  Ulfilaa,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  is  in  quarto,  written  on  vellum. 
Stained  with  a  violet  colcnir.  <->n  this  ground  the 
letters,  aE  undal  or  capitulii,  are  painted  in  silver, 
except  the  initial  letters,  which  are  in  gold.  This 
MS.  was  discovered  in  1597,  in  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Werden,  in  We8ti»haUa,  and  after  several 
changes  of  owners  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Gbristina, 
queen  of  Sweden.  Vossius,  a  Dutchman,  either  re- 
ceived it  from  her  or  stole  it  Count  Magnus  Gabriel 
de  la  Gardifl  bought  it»  at  the  death  of  Voasiua^ 
for  £250,  and  sent  it  to  Upsala.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  pnbHabed  by  Francis  Junius  in  1655.  Bishop 
Ulfilas  ia  said  to  have  tranalatetl  the  whole  Bible  into 
Gothic,  except  the  Books  of  Kings;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  invaluable  work,  the  earliest 


written  monnment  of  the  Teutonie  1 
lost.  Some  fragments  of  the  Gothie  ' 
PaTd*B  Epistle  to  the  Romans  wwo  d 
Knittel  in  1756,  in  a  palimpsest  bdkn^og  t»  lli/1 
ducal  library  of  WoUenbiittel  It  seems  to  htm 
been  written  in  the  sixth  centnry.  Other  feigiiili 
of  St  Paul's  Epistlesi,  ftnd  some  beUmgim  Is  lb 
Fsalros,  Ezra,  and  Kehemiftlv  ww«  mabt&ifaaitif 
disoovered  by  Cardlnai  Mai  TheM  fona  intac^w 
additions  to  the  above  codex.  tTppsti6m  has  rendtfii 
good  service  to  tho  teict  of  Ulfilaa  in  his  edltioa«f 
the  Codex  Arigentens  (Upsala^  1S54-57). 

ARGENTIERAor£tMOLi  (the  ancient  CiiwM. 
a  small  island  in  the  Grecian  ArcbipelagOw  It  ii 
about  18  miles  in  circnmferenoe,  and  is  fockj  nd 
sterile.  The  inhabitants  (Greeks)  live  in  ooa  vSlsf^ 
and  are  very  poor,  Pormerl/  talfwr  wSam  wmt 
worked  here,  whence  its  name,  Tha  wliole  Islaftd  i 
covered  with  a  sort  of  challc»  called  Canaiiam  mHkf 
which  is  used  in  washing  and  bleaching, 

ARGEN^riNE  REPUBLIC.     See  Plata  (W 

ARGILLACEOUS  ROCKS  am  itxfa  in  whidb 
clay  (including  shales  and  slates)  prsnraik  Chgis 
mixed  with  iron  form  loam;  with  limsslooB^  mi; 
with  carbonate  of  iron,  clay  iron-stone.  C\aj§  an 
very  numerous  in  geological  formatinna.  See  GmuKl 

ARGO,     See  ABooNACia. 

ARGK)L.    SeeABOAL. 

ARGOLIS.    See  Abgosl 

ARGONAUT,  or  Papsb  NAUnLiffl.    See  1 

KAUTlLCa 

ARGONAUTS,  in  the  legendary  bistoiy  ef  ( 
those  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  whe  pscfonned  s 
hazardous  voyage  to  Colchis  in  cmaA  of  tiie  goUa 
fleece.  jEson,  king  of  lolcoei,  in  Thesaaly,  enfecUed 
by  age,  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  favoorof  hi*  sb 
Jason,  and  appcnnted  his  brother-in-law  Pelisi  IQ 
administer  the  government  during  his  son's  minod!^. 
At  the  time  &ced  Jaaon  appeared  to  deaund  la 
father's  kingdom.  Peliaa,  apparently  ready  to  mifB 
the  throne,  reqoired  of  him  first  to  Ining  fnaa  CUi^ 
the  goldeii  fleece  of  the  ram  on  which  Fhryxas  isd 
Helle  (see  Athavas)  had  escaped  the  peneoutiotist 
their  step-mother  Ino;  for  Pliryxna,  having  liaiM 
the  ram,  had  hung  up  the  fleece  in  m  UMmaift^ 
grove  at  Colchis.  The  ambitions  youth,  uneoMeiwi 
of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  proposal,  sqgsgildlP 
accomplish  the  adventure*,  and  the  moBl  fiHttt 
heroes  of  Greece  took  part  with  hiuL  Ainftiy  ||mi 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  PuHux,  PeleiM^  Ad&ilai, 
Neleus,  Meleager,  Orpheus,  Telamoo,  Theseai  sod 
bis  friend  PiritJ^otis,  Hylas,  and  maoy  oQtea^  Ttgf 
sailed  with  favonrable  winds  from  the  pnimofiloiy « 
Liagnesia,  in  a  vessel  oaUed  the  Argi\  haStt  el  ^ 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  in  Thessaljr,  siip«iar  fei  iQ 
ships  previouBly  built  in  size  and  equipment  TUkyS^ 
skilled  in  narigation,  managed  the  naddsT,  m  Iht 
sharp'sighted  Lynceus  explored  the  seas  fat  tilt  fJlM 
of  their  destination.  Orpheus  elevated  the  esaig* 
of  his  companions,  when  danger  threatened,  by  fliii^ 
and  songs.  When  a  tempest  broke  npon  them,  t*  ^ 
wsa  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  be  made  vem  vjtk 
the  rest  of  hia  companions  to  the  SanofehndlB 
deities,  upon  which  the  storm  was  allayed;  aed  Is 
show  the  interposition  of  the  gods  by  a  miiMli^  te« 
stars  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  (S«9 
Castob.)  They  happily  reached  the  hatlioar  «l  tm- 
nos,  where  they  lenuuned  two  ymn,  Thi$  wobm 
of  Lemnos,  instigated  by  the  offended  AfdndMi 
(Venus),  had  slain  all  the  males  enioof  Ihsm,  svf^ 
llioos^  and  detained  aniong  tfaesn  the  ii«laiB> 
strangers.  At  length  they  sailed  to  SetBOthMM^ 
where^  aooording  to  their  tows^  they  esoised  tftoi' 
selves  to  be  initiated  into  the  myvteriea  ibsra.  I^ 
they  landed  at  Troas^   Here  Hylaa  ramhled  sad  kit 


inj,  md  H«iroi]l«i^  wbo  went  in  wctach  of  hin^ 
^  too  loqg  on  ihariy  lb»  ▼«■»!  Ailed  withoQi 
.  lofk  thmm  hitn,  Tbonoo  thij 
I  ^nty  of  Kia^  CjikiUi  wbovt  tbo  kiiifr 
ItlMBiboapiiAblj.  fioftftiikigfct,bdi^fcvood 
m  otonii,  thior  wflt«  takea  for  eaemiei;  m 
riollowtd,  in  wliicli  Juon  ilew  tba  king  by 
Th&j  tiien  nEfld  to  tlie  ea«t,  And  ljuid«d 
I  Hm  eoimlfy  of  tbe  B«hrywa.  Driveo  bj  » itorni 
^^  thionm  of  Thrace^  tbo  ArgooMiU  lulad  thaoM 
~  VQ%  when  the  blind  aoothMiyer  Fhtnotu 
Phineos  gnre  the  atrmngem  diroodoDi^ 
B  lo«Hidiioi  tbsin  tbioitgb  th*  Synplefide^ 
dioa  m  pifloai 


dond  tog^etlMr  Mid  dMbod 
In^  Hut^ngb  tlieni.  Hnving  aaiVod  al 
» in  oompUwQce  with  the  adTioe  of  Phiiioui 
•  dove  to  fij  through  before  them,  nnd 
ring  with  a11  their  itrength,  while  OrpbeuB 
,  «a  hk  tjnt.  The  rocka  atood  firm,  nnd  the 
vwi  maiiped.  The  Uat  adventute  awaited 
itM,  the  laland  of  Ai^tiae  (or  Dia).  Hera  they 
1  the  StympbaHdee,  btrdt  which  shot  their  f  eatben 
>  WBcmt,  and  from  which  the  heroee  coold  only 
'',  thonuelvee  by  a  violent  elaehing  of  wiaponia 
driven  away  theae  daDgeroua  monatem  they 
'i  the  eoDi  of  Phryina^  who  having  been  aent 
t  to  OrGhomaona  to  tf^kf*  poaaeaaioii  of  their 
n  inlMiiltafifM),  hid  haoifioroeahitharbyitoiiniL 
littavad  tlMwaaflnm^  and  reoeiTed  froBi  them 
i  mML  iafomation.  At  kat  the  ahore  of  Col- 
hi  wumi  they  landed  at  niflit  at  the 
tha  FhaaiL  King  ^Cetea,  previoualy  in- 
tha  dealgn  of  the  atrangera,  and  fearing 
r,  did  not  tefoae  abaolntdiy  to  deliver  the 
B^  on  which  hia  life  depended,  bat  charged 
three  Uboonv  ^  which  he  hoped  to 
oy  idm.  JaaoD  wm  to  yose  the  two  fire-breath- 
I  bulla  of  HephnfltiiB  to  a  plooghahare  of  adamant, 
\  to  pkmgh  with  them  4  acree  of  land  cotiaeorated 
f,  never  before  turned  up.  He  woe  thea  to 
r  iB  the  fuiTOwa  the  remaining  aerpenti'  teeth  ol 
Gadmnn^  in  the  piawirioM  ol  iEataa^  «td  to  kiU  tha 
aimed  heroea  which  they  prodooad;  at  laat^  to  fight 
with  and  slay  the  dragon  that  goavdad  the  golden 
fleeoe.  All  tfaree  laboun  ha  iraa  to  aeoompUBn  in  a 
angle  day.  To  reacoa  tha  hero,  Heta  and  Athena, 
who  bad  initracted  Medea,  the  daogbter  of  vEetee, 
in  magi^  infnaed  bto  her  an  ardent  love  for  jaeon, 
and  in  nlam  for  a  promiae  to  ixtoduct  her  home  aa 
hia  bride  ahe  gave  him  a  nujctnre  to  ajootni  himaelf 
with,  a  stone  to  throw  among  the  formidable  heroea 
■prtmg  from  the  aerpenta'  taeth,  and  herfaa  and  a 
^nk  to  IqH  to^  aleep  the  dragon.  Thus  equipped,  in 
the  mght  of  the  kuiig  and  aaaembled  people  Jaaon 
yekad  the  formfdabla  buUa,  and  pLongfaed  with  them 
thefiaial  field,  lowed  the  aetpenta'  teeth,  and  threw 
mnoBg  the  aimed  boat  that  aroae  the  atone  given  him 
by  Medae^  npon  which  they  tuned  their  weapona 
agaJaal  one  another,  and  in  a  fnrioaa  oonllict  all 
perUiad.  JEetea,  terrified,  commanded  him  to  delay 
the  laat  advcotun.  Conbiving  another  plan,  be 
reeol'rfwl  to  murder  Jaaon  and  hia  oompanjona,  and 
to  bero  the  aacrad  Atyo.  Being  inform<Kl  by  Medea 
of  the  king'a  deoigB,  Jaaon  ha^ened  by  night  to  the 
ooneacrated  grove,  lulled  to  eleeo  the  dragon  by  the 
magie  potion,  and  took  the  golden  fleece  from  the 
oak  on  which  it  hung;  thenoe  he  retired  in  haate^ 
with  Medea  and  hb  companion^  to  hia  ahm  The 
next  day  .£etea,  peroaiving  the  robbery  of  the  grova 
and  the  fij^  «l  the  f^nngezi^  ambaikod  on  boaid  a 
'  to  pvraaa  them.    The  fiugivea  weca  on  the 


averted  the 
by  IdUing  hat  bfothar  Abayrtua, 
_  on  tba  ahote  ma  mangled  lixnlia,    llie 
ly  ai^t  detained  tbe  unhappy  f  ailier,  who 


qnitted  tha  pttraoit  to  ooUaol  the  bloody  limba  of  hW 
beloved  eon.  The  ooona  ol  tha  Aifmiti  ia  now 
rather  difficult  to  loUnVpaawe  find  than  naxt  reaoh- 
li^tfaeAdrialio  8aa  by  tbe  later  (DaonbeK  Being 
tJd  by  an  cvaela  that  imoed  from  tba  maat  of  tha 
Arffo  that  they  wooki  not  leaah  their  eotmtry  tUl 
Jaaon  and  ludaa  had  atoned  for  the  murder  of 
Abeyrtoa,  they  dlraeted  their  oonne  to  the  port  of 
vEea,t><?iroe,8iatarof  ^Eetca.  She,  borwwer,  fefoaad 
them  eiLpiatian,  but  directed  tbem  to  the  pnniontory 
d  Make,  when  tbay  might  obUin  it  On  their 
voyage  tbay  enoouolered  the  frightful  Scvlla  and 
CSurybdi^  tba  aUmb^  Sirena,  and  a  fearful  ctonn 
not  far  Iron  tba  aoail  of  Libya,  Then  they  oaaae  to 
Oiate,  iHMfa  tba  boMOB  fffant  Talea,  who  guarded  tha 
iiliiid,  oppcMd  ibalr  iBMUg;  A  ainde  vein  ntx  from 
hk  head  to  hii  heal,  and  waa  oloeed  bebw  by  a  braaa 
naiL  Medea  gave  him  aa  inkndcati^g  potloq,  andT 
opened  the  vefai  that  ha  Bdjglit  bitad  to  dMifa.  At 
laat  they  reached  the  loqg-inBbad'iQr  promontoty  el 
Malea;  their  crime  waaaniatad,  and  imboot  furwar 
misfortune  the  Aryo  armed  at  the  port  of  lolooa. 
On  tbe  lathmua  A  Coriath  Jaaon  eonaacrated  hia 
ihip  to  Poaeidon,  and  it  afterwarda  ahone  aa  a  oon* 
itaHatioB  in  the  aonthem  part  of  the  heavena^  Ttmm 
the  aipadition  tenninated  ^oriooaly.  But  before 
tha  heroai  parted  they  agreed  to  aid  one  another  In 
war^and  reaolved  at  ocrtain  tieaea  to  oalabfi^eMbUo 

of  the  Olympic  gamea.  The  further  fortaneaor 
Medea  and  Jaaon  are  mentioned  in  the  artioleB  under 
their  namea  The  talea  deacribing  the  return  of  the 
Argonaula  differ  very  eeeentially.  Several  poeta  of 
antiquity  have  celebrated  thia  adventuroua  tmder^ 
taking.  We  ttCl  have,  besidea  that  by  the  fweudo- 
<Jrphcai^  a  poem  on  thia  eubject  by  ApoUoniui  of 
Bhodea,  and  one  by  Valerioa  Flaaooib 
ABOONNK,  a  diatriet  of  Wmm,  betwean  tba 

thedapartBOBtaolMaRiaaiidAfdaiiiiaa,  Tbiwood 
of  AmBBO  b  oalahrited  for  the  campaign  ol  DnnKm* 
tias  agrfnat  tba  F^niviana  in  1797lSl  Maaahold 
waa  the  oaeitaL 

AKaOs;  a  dty  and  district  of  Greece,  hi  tha 
Peloponneaoa  Homer  aometlmea  calb  the  whole 
Poloponnesua  Argoa^  and  i^vpUea  the  name  Argvioi 
(Latin  Argivi)  to  all  the  Greeks.  Tbe  territory  of 
Argoa  waa  called  Argolia  by  Herodoiust  but  by  other 
Greek  writers  more  fraqnently  Aigeia,  and  aome* 
timea  ArgoJioe.  Theae  namea  wera  applied  by  the 
Graahi  cUefly  to  the  dbtriot  immediately  loond  the 
town  of  Ai;^  Tha  Jtomana  extended  tbe  name 
Argolia  to  include  the  dJatiiOti  of  Epfdnnria,  Troe- 
aonia,  and  Hormionia.  Tba  Boman  territi^ry  of  Ar- 
gotis  waa  aeoordiugly  bounded  north  by  Aohaia  and 
Corinth,  north -eaat  by  the  Sarcmic  friilf,  wMt  by 
Arcadia,  anuth  by  Laconia,  and  south-west  by  the 
Argolio  Gulf.  It  oontaina  one  of  the  bugeet  plalna  of 
the  Petoponnesua,  10  to  12  miles  long  by  4  to  5  broad, 
iDcUtiinj^  from  east  to  west,  and  open  on  one  side  to  the 
sea^  ZLod  ioclosed  on  all  others  by  mountains.  Hie 
rivers  are  nearly  all  mountain  torrenta.  Tbe  plain  ia 
at  prsaeot  marshy,  and  its  cultivation  iavariona  Com 
ia  grown  on  the  drieat  parte,  cotton  and  vines  where 
molBtnie  b  grsatar,  and  rice  fn  tha  moat  marshy  partsv 

iln  was  fertile 


In  the  time  of 


the  wbola  pLdn  was 


and  eultivatad  Argoa  wm  Ant  Uhabitad  l^  tba 
people  called  Pelaagfiuns,  and  anfaoaqoently  occuf^ed 
by  the  Actueana  Acomding  to  mythological  history 
it  waa  divided  among  the  daaoandanti  of  Anaiemnon^ 
one  branch  of  tha  family  reigning  at  l^poenss,  tba 
other  at  Argoa.  Myoeme  was  at  thia  tine  the  diial 
dty,  and  Agamemnon,  who  ruled  there,  bore  the  title 
of  *  kinjr  of  men,"  and  hold  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
the    Felopoanesua.      Both  kin;j)loms    wcze    called 
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ARGOSTOLI— AKGYLE. 


ArgoSf  wbence  tbe  indefmiieneBB  with  which  the 
tianie  is  nsed.  Under  Orestea,  son  of  Agamemnon, 
the  two  dvnasties  were  nnittid.  Argod  became  i^wn 
the  chief  city,  and  extended  its  sway  overLaoedsemoiL 
llie  oonqiieat  of  Ar^oB  by  tlio  DoriaoB  forms  the  fiiwt 
reslly  authenticated  event  in  it«  hiatory.  ArgoB  waa 
now  a  Doric  city,  thoagb  it  retained  with  part  of  its 
AohBcaa  population  some  of  its  ancient  habits,  partictt- 
lArly  the  worship  of  Hera  (Juno).  It  had  aUo  a  temple 
of  peotdlar  sacsredncsi  to  Apollo  PythfieuB,  It  was 
long  the  first  Dorian  city  in  Greece^  Sparta  being 
the  Becond,  and  Messene  the  third.  It  excelled  in 
art  at  an  early  period,  particularly  sculpture  mtid 
tnuflic^  In  the  eighth  century  RC.  Pbiedon,  king  of 
Argoa  (b.c,  770-730),  seized  on  the  presidency  of  the 
Cllympio  ^ames  and  attempted  to  make  himself 
ntaater  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  and  the  Eleana.  From  this  time 
Argos  gradually  declined  and  Bparta  rose.  The  last 
blow  to  the  poiitical  ascendency  of  Argos  was  given 
by  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  who  defeated  the  Argives 
with  a  loBB  of  6000  citizens  about  B.O.  510.  The 
strange  story  ia  told  that  the  dty  thus  weakened  f4?U 
under  the  power  of  its  slaves,  who  held  its  govern- 
ment till  the  sons  of  those  who  bad  been  aUin  had 
grown  up^  when  thoy  were  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  city.  From  tbo  time  of  the  aacendency  of  Sparta^ 
Argos  was  dividend  l>etwecn  a  democratic  and  on 
oli^irchio  party,  the  former  of  which  indiued  to  the 
Axeman,  the  latter  t4^  tlio  Spartan  alliance^  bat 
from  the  memory  of  former  greatness  the  general 
spirit  of  the  city  tended  towanls  enmity  to  Sparta^ 
In  the  Fcniian  war  the  Argi  ves  took  no  part  During 
the  first  tea  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
reuiained  neutral,  but  in  4'2\  Argos  joined  a  league 
against  Sparta  with  Mantinela,  Conntb,  and  Elea, 
and  in  the  following  year  formed  a  treaty  with 
Athens,  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Mantlneia  in 
418.  One  rf^jmeut  of  the  At^girea,  composed  of  the 
aristocratic  citizoos^  defeated  its  opponents,  while  the 
democrats  were  overthrown.  By  means  of  this  r^^ 
tnent  the  government  was  overturned  and  a  league 
made  with  Sparta.  Soon,  however,  the  citisens  rose, 
and  expelling  tbo  Spartans  renewed  their  league  with 
Athena,  which  continued  till  the  eod  of  the  war. 
In  3(>2  Argofl  fongbt  with  Tbebcsa  against  SparU  and 
Athens.  Pyrrhus  was  killed  in  an  invasion  of  Argos 
in  272.  In  229  Argos  joined  the  Acbaiau  League,  to 
which  it  continued  to  adhere  till  its  overthrow  by 
the  Komaiia.  Tlie  harbour  of  Argos  was  Nauplia. 
Argos  together  with  Corinth  now  forms  a  nomarehy 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  area  of  the  nomarehy 
IS  1447  square  miles;  the  pop.  in  1879,  ISftj^OSl. 

ARGUSTOLI,  a  city  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  capital 
of  CephxUonia,  on  a  amall  peninsula  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  houses  are 
low,  ffumll^  and  meanly  built;  but  the  harbour  is 
considered  the  best  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  there 
lire  several  dock-yards.  The  town  is  tbio  reddenoe 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  dvil  and 
criminal  courts  of  the  island.     Pop.  SOOO, 

ARGUIH,  or  Aiusuin,  on  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  not  far  &om  Cape  Bkneo,  between  30  and 
40  miles  long,  and  I  broad.  The  i)ossession  of  it 
was  vicdently  disputed  for  eighty -seven  years  between 
the  Portuguese,  butch,  English,  and  French.  After 
a  variety  of  fortune  it  has  been  at  last  totally  aban- 
doned. A  fort  was  erected  in  it  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1461;  it  wtut  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1638,  de- 
stroyed bv  an  English  squadron  in  1505,  ceded  to 
the  French  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguea  in  1678,  and 
abandoned  in  17^3. 

ARGUMENT,  a  term  sometimeB  used  as  synony* 
mous  with  the  tubjcct  of  a  discourse^  but  more  fre- 
quently appropriated  to  any  kind  of  method  employed 


for  the  purpose  of  confuting  «r  ift  ] 
opponent.  Logicians  have  <«dtiosd  i 
number  of  distinct  heads,  of  ivhidi  the  only 
can  be  said  to  have  truth  only  f or  ifes  oo^,  ^ 
arffummlum  ad  judid^m^  which  founds  tm 
proofi  and  addresses  to  the  judgment  Others 
more  freooently  employed,  wber*  victory  mtbct  I 
truth  is  tile  object^  include  the  arymmtmitmmii 
cundiam,  wMA  appeals  to  Uie  modesty  or  ImA 
neas  of  an  opponent  by  reminding  him  of  the  |t«il 
names  or  authorities  by  whom  the  view  disputed  \ft 
him  ia  supported;  the  arjffumenium  ab  i(tmdtma' 
which  insiits  that  the  oppoDflnt  shall  either  sid 
the  view  contended  for  or  suggeal  it  bsftter;  m4 
ar^umtnttim  nd  homtnerrij  whioh  lalrai  advulM 
the  particular  circumstances  or  toncasiioiii  m 
opponent,  and  shows  that  whatever  be  tlis 
merits  of  a  particular  view,  he  at  all  eveuti  is 
to  adopt  it  if  he  means  to  be  concirtent  A 
argument  not  recognized  by  logicians,  but  not 
fore  the  less  common,  is  the  ajyvmemttim  m  ' 
It  includes  the  large  catesffory  of  CMes  in 
argument  properly  so  called  is  dispensed  witK.  ttl 
coercion  or  physical  foroe  is  employed.  In  not  a  fnr 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  en%htieBiaesl 
of  modem  times,  this  argument  continues  to  be  Ife 
ultima  ratio. 

AHGUS|  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  sa  of 
Arestor  or  Agenor,  or  Inadius  and  Ismene,  and  liad 
a  hundred  eyea.  According  to  some  bis  whole  * 
was  oover«d  vrith  eyes  (hence  be  was  called 
tci)t  half  of  which  were  always  swske  wbils  the 
were  dosed  in  sleep.  The  jealous  Hera  made 
keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo  (see  lo) ;  but  UOTMf  < 
lulled  him  to  sleep  with  the  soimd  of  his  fluti^  ssd 
cut  off  his  head;  hence  Hennes  is  called  jlf^^vpAeslB^ 
or  '  Slayer  of  Argns.'  Hera  afterwards  took  his  €JQ 
to  adorn  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

AEGITS  PHEASANT.    See  Pheasaht. 

AJIG  YX.E,  or  Argyll,  an  extensive  county  is  tb 
south-w^t  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 


partly  of  mainland  and  partly  of  islAnds  belqcgisg 
to  the  Hebrides  group;  on  the  land  sde  boBaM 
north  by  Inverness;  east  by  Perth  and  DumhsrtB; 
tihiewhere  surrounded  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde  sod  iii 
connections^  the  North  Channel,  and  the  Aliasiit 
Ocean;  area,  3255  Bquare  milesi^  or  *2, 083,1 26  man. 
The  greatest  length  of  mainland  is  about  115  mtle*; 
the  breadth  is  exceedingly  irregulAr,  being  upnH* 
of  60  miles,  from  Afdnamorchan  Point  to  ths  noilb- 
east  extremity  of  the  county  in  the  north,  sflid  M 
much  over  10  miles  at  its  aoutheni  exttvmtty,  ttm 
the  windings  of  the  numerous  bays  and  cims  vitb 
which  the  land  is  everywhere  indented  it  is  ttippossl 
to  have  more  than  600  miles  of  seanxMst  Its  j<lnci* 
pal  inlets  are  Loch  Sunort,  Loch  Linnhei^  Loch  tXi^, 
and  Loch  Fine. 

Argyle  is  divided  into  five  districts — Govs],  Ism 
or  Argyle  ptoper,  Cantyi^  Morven,  said  Sttosit 
Of  these  there  are  various  subdiviaons^  woA  si 
Appin,  Glenorchy,  Ardnamurchan,  sad  ITnsiiiisV 
The  county  includes  the  iaUnds  of  Tm^  OoO,  Msll, 
Islay,  Jura,  Staffs^  looa  or  loolmldl],  Oami%  Bsflv 
Muck,  Lismore,  Lorn,  Kerrera,  Seil,  Esedsls^Loiac^ 
Shuno,  Lunga,  Scarba,  Colonsay,  and  Oronsay,  Glfb^ 
Sonda,  Gometra,  and  LHva.  The  chief  UmB  VK 
the  ciipital  Inverary»  C&mpbcltown,  Oban,  DubosS 
Lochgilphead^  and  Tobermory.  For  a  looe  timt  lU» 
comity  scarcely  formed  part  of  the  IdngwiCBi,  bdntf 
subject  to  the  Maodonalds  of  the  lalee^  who  ssndBM 
regal  and  independent  sway  over  it.  The  sftiM^ 
titles,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  howevsr,  sqIk 
Bequentjy  fell  to  the  Campbells,  to  wfacm  theyitfll 
belong.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Esri  of  An^ 
albane  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors 
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be  genenJ  featurefl  of  the  cotmty  are  varied  and 

finking:*  can«>i5tin^  of  lofty  monutain^  deep  gteoa, 
And  inlets  of  the  sea  niauing  far  into  the  lauid. 
Towards  the  north  it  exhibit-^  the  wild  grandeur 
<baimcteri«tic  of  the  West  Hi^hlanda  of  Scotland. 
Tk*  western  termination  of  the  great  Grampian 
rwa^  IB  within  the  county.  The  mountain  maiwea 
wilich  stretch  oorth-east  from  the  Kiver  Awe  into 
Ibe  ^iiri»  of  Perth  and  Inremeaa  con^Hist  chtef)y  of 
igraiute^  whiirh  also  extends  along  the  north-weat 
ci  Loch  Linnhe  into  the  dli:itricta  of  Sunart 
Morven.  In  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
(enpedally  among  the  Grampians,  on  the 
,  bofders  ol  the  county)^  and  in  several  of  the 
,  aa  lalay,  Jura^  Slc,  mica- slate  ia  the  prevaQ- 
ii^  rock,  and  is  extensively  quarried.  Limestone, 
cbiefiy  of  the  earlier,  but  partly  also  of  the  more 
iteeat  formatioo,  and  sometimes  in  the  f onn  of  toler- 
•bl*  mskrblA,  k  found;  and  a  small  cool-Held  has  been 
worked  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Camp]:>eltowu. 

The  dimatai  though  variable,  ia  on  the  whole  mild. 
The  hills  and  Jforeite  abound  with  fallow-deer^  "tag*^ 
me^  and  almost  every  sort  of  gam  e.  The  coast,  althoug^h 
lodcj,  being  indented  with  nqmeroua  deep  bays  and 
"  looii%  affords  abundance  of  safe  and  ex  ceUeut  harbour* 
I  t^fik  In  the  interior  there  are  several  lake«,  the  priu- 
ei^  of  which  are  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Shiel,  Loch  £ck, 
Lodl  Avicb,  and  Loch  Lydoch,  partly  in  Perthshire. 
TIm  ooanty  is  intersected  by  numerous  streamB,  but 
aetie  of  importanoe.  Both  kkea  and  streams  abound 
«ith  fish.  The  soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  the  p^- 
ture  Tarioiu,  many  of  the  hilLi  being  covered  with 
liaafch,  whilfi  othem  are  i^en  to  their  summits. 
Xmnenras  herds  of  bhick  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared ; 
these^  next  to  the  fiaheries^  occup\^  the  chief  atten* 
tioQ  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  glena  are  fer- 
Cife  mnd  in  good  cultivation^  particularly  Glendaruelf 
llie  finest  in  the  c&unty.  Agricultural  produce  ia 
eiileflj  confined  to  barley,  oata^  &nd  ^wtatoea,  but 
wlwt,  rye,  peaae,  beans,  and  flax  are  also  cultivated 
to  ft  anall  extent.  The  chief  articles  of  export  am 
ihfwwy  cattle,  borseei.  h^h,  slate,  and  granite.  The 
VtitMl  area  under  hU  kinds  of  crops  in  IBSO  woa 
117,622  acres,  of  which  23»584  were  under  com  ctojjs, 
12J^I  under  green  crops,  20, ISO  under  clover  and 
rotation  grasses,  and  01,097  under  pennanent  pas- 
tnre.  The  number  of  cattle  iu  1880  was  59,976 ;  sheep, 
1.021,948  ;  agricultureU  horses^  4072.  The  principal 
niAntifactnrea  are  whisky  and  ooane  wocillens,  tbe 
farmer  pretty  extensive.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry  is  the  fishing  of  herring,  cod, 
and  ling,  which  abound  en  the  coast  and  around  the 
vJbmdB.  The  roads  hy  which  the  county  ia  traversed 
urn  ffenenlly  good.  Kothing  bat  given  a  greater 
impnjae  to  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  Argyle* 
^hiTO  than  the  extension  of  steam  navigation.  By 
thit  meana  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  are 
liroagfat  into  easy  communication  with  one  another 
nod  with  Ulasgow,  to  which  the  inhabitants  can  now 
fead  thidr  stock  and  produce  with  the  certainty  of 
Itading  a  rea<ly  market  The  Crioan  Oanal,  con- 
■tmcied  across  the  isthmus  that  joins  Can  tyre  and 
Knapdale  to  the  maiuiaml,  greatly  shortens  the 
imsmige  from  the  Firth  of  Clydo  to  the  West 
Highlands.  Among  the  antiquities  el  Argyleshire 
jtfe  the  celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  the  remaina 
u£  m  Cistercian  priory  in  Oronsay,  and  the  castles 
of  Dmutaffnage  on  Loch  Etive,  Ardtomiah  on  the 
Sonnd  of  Mull,  81dpness  in  Cantyre,  and  Kilchum 
oo  Loch  Awe.  The  most  noted  of  its  natural  curi- 
twities  are  the  baiattic  columns  and  cave  of  StaJfa^ 
Tb;e  population  of  the  county  in  1861  was  79,724; 
in  1871,  76,635;  in  1881,  76,440, 
ARGYLE,   Mabql'18    aud   Buses    of.      See 
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ARC YRO -CASTRO,  once  an  important  town  in 
the  inland  part  of  Albania,  iu  European  Turkey,  and 
40  miles  north '■west  of  Jonino.  The  town  is  built  on 
three  ridges,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  across  which 
several  stone  bridges  have  been  oast,  and  is  defended 
by  a  large  castle,  which  crowns  a  rock  composed  of 
conglomerate,  and  commands  the  mnuntain  pos^i  of 
DGrbend.  The  houses,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  rugged  and  broken  site,  present  a  singularly 
pictures*|ue  apfjtiarance.  In  1812  AH  Pasha^  having 
made  himself  maeter  of  the  to^'n,  furtided  it.  It 
then  possessed  a  popukliun  of  alxiut  13,000^  but  ita 
decline  was  very  rapid,  and  oi\"ing  to  the  ravages 
both  of  war  and  pestilenco,  and  the  general  decay  of 
trade^  its  populiiktion  bss  been  reduced  to  about 
6000.  The  valley  of  Argyro- Castro,  about  30  miles 
long  by  4  wide,  is  well  adapted  for  pasture. 

AIlIA,  in  muiiit!.     See  Air. 

AllIA,  or  Areia,  a  province  of  the  onctent  Persian 
Empire,  bounded  north  by  Boctriona,  south  by  Dran* 
giana,  east  by  Pampami&io,  and  west  by  Parthia.  Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Herat>  and  was  built,  or  more  probably 
repaired,  by  Alexander.     See  Ariana. 

AKIADXE,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  who,  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Tbtfseus  when  he  was  engag;ed  in  an  attempt  t<> 
destroy  the  Minotaur,  gave  him,  iu  token  of  her 
love,  a  clue  of  thread,  which  served  to  conduct  him 
out  of  the  labyrinth  after  his  ds^feat  of  the  monster, 
Theseus,  on  leaving  the  island,  took  with  him  Ari- 
adne, but  abandoned  her  on  the  Isle  of  Naxos, 
whercf  she  was  found  by  Bacchus,  who  married  her, 
itud  presented  ber  w  ith  a  cniwn  of  gold  manufactiu-eJ 
by  Hephaestus,  which  wua  afterwards  transformed 
into  a  coQstellHtioCL  Arindne  had  a  sou  by  Bacchus 
called  Enmedon,  who  was  one  of  the  ArgonautSv 

AKIA^A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  large  district 
in  Central  Aida,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of 
ancient  Persia,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Biictriana,  AfargliiQa,  and  Hyrcania, 
east  by  the  ludu«,  ftoutb  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  G  ulf ,  wc«t  by  Media  and  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  to  have  been  often 
confounded  with  the  province  of  Aria,  which  formed 
part  of  it  along  with  Gedrosia,  Drangiona,  Parthia, 
i&c,  Tlie  name  Ariona  is  uo  doubt  the  same  as  Iran, 
the  native  name  of  Persia. 

ARIANO,  a  town  in  South  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Avellino,  44  miles  north-east  of  Naples,  on  &  steep 
hill  in  one  of  the  most  frcc|uent&d  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia.  It 
Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  twelve  parish  churches,  and  an  aciulemy. 
It  exports  wine  and  butter,  and  has  some  moniifac* 
tures  of  earthenware.    Pop.  14,347. 

ARIAKS,  the  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishop  Anus,  who  maintained,  about  A.D.  313^  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  most  noble  of  all 
things  created  out  of  nothing,  but  inferior  to  God, 
and  produced  by  bis  free-wilL  This  opinion  was 
condemned  in  the  Council  of  Alexandria  (3-0)  and 
in  that  of  Nice  (325)  by  the  orthcKlox  churcb,  which 
declared  that  the  Son  has  perfect  equality  of  essence 
with  the  Eather,  and  endeavoured  to  express  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Father^  designating  it  by  ttemal  gcneraiion. 
The  articles  specially  relating  to  the  Trinity  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanosian  Creeds— the  latter  of  which, 
though  f idler,  is  based  on  the  former — arose  from  the 
contest  against  Arius.  Tliough  his  party  was  banished 
he  found  means  to  procure  powerful  adherents;  and 
CoUBtantiDe  the  Great,  from  his  dt^sire  of  peace, 
wished  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  Arius  to 
the  Catholic  coramuniim,  when  tlio  latter  died  sud' 
denly^  336,     After  his  death  his  party  gained  con* 
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nderable  acoesBions,  and  CooBtantiDei,  &  sboit  tune 
before  b»  decsease  (337J,  caused  himdelf  io  be  baptised 
in  the  Ariaa  mode.  Under  CkinstatitiiiA  Ariankm 
became  the  religion  of  the  court,  formed  ita  own 
iJHtoTgy,  and  After  350,  when  Ckm»tantiii«  ruled  alone, 
it  prevailed  aim)  in  the  West,  and  Home  was  obliged 
to  receive  the  Arian  bishop  Felix.  The  divisions 
among  the  Ariana  tbemBelves,  in  the  meaatimei,  pre- 
pared a  final  victory  for  the  Catholic  Church,  wbicb 
bold  the  former  constantly  under  its  anathema.  At 
first  tbe  Secni-Arians,  or  Half -AriaoB^  whoee  leaders, 
Baail  of  Anuyra  and  George  of  Laodlcea,  were 
powerful  in  Syria,  approximated  to  the  Catbolic  creed 
by  maintaining  a  similarity  of  essence  between  tbe 
Son  and  the  Father  {homoiousta,  hence  Uomoioutmns), 
and  by  that  means  gained  the  superiority  at  the 
imperial  court,  although  Macedonius  and  tbe  sect 
called  tbe  Fneumatomachists  belonged  to  tbe  Catholic 
party.  But  the  Yictoiy  of  the  orthodox  waa  pronaoted 
W  the  excesses  of  the  strict  Ariaos,  jEtiua^  and 
Ennomius  of  Cappadocia,  together  with  their  numerous 
adherents,  who,  in  the  oouncil  at  Sirmlum  (357  )r  by 
maintaining  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  a  wholly  different 
being  from  the  Father (hence  Heteroutvimx^AnoTnctant), 
excited  even  the  Senu-Arians  against  them,  and  by 
innsting  on  practising  baptiBm  by  immersion  anmsed 
even  the  opposition  of  uie  people.  The  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate,  wlio^  from  contempt  towards 
ChrLstmnity,  tolerated  all  sects,  ended  the  contestp 
and  Butfered  no  religious  disputes  to  arise,  Arianism 
again  ascended  the  throne  in  the  East  vnth  Valens 
(364),  and,  growings  bold,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence 
against  the  CathoMca;  but  Grattan  maintained  peace. 
Tbeodoaius  restored  the  dominion  of  the  andent  fsitb, 
and  the  divisions  among  the  Arions  themselves  hast- 
ened the  downfaE  of  their  inllueiice  and  respectability 
izi  the  Roman  Empire.  After  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  oentnry  Arianiem  was  extintrt  in  that  portion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  which  remained  under  the  rule 
of  the  emjierora.  Among  the  Goths,  who  had  become 
ac^pieunt^d  with  Chmtianity  about  340  by  me&ns  of 
the  AHana,  it  prevailed  in  the  western  part  of  tbe 
empire  till  the  victories  of  the  orthodox  Frank,  Clovis, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  church  by  the  Viaigothic 
king  Reccared^  soppreased  it  here  also  at  the  end  of 
the  iifth  century.  About  this  time  it  was  destroyed 
among  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  among  whom  it  had  nne- 
vailecl  for  a  century.  The  Burguiidians,  who  reoetved 
it  in  -ISO,  had  already  renouuced  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  It  was  more  difficult  to  convert 
the  Vandals  to  the  CiLtholic  faith.  Ever  since  4 SO 
they  had  been  strict  Arians,  and  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect  in  Northern  Africa,  even  by 
the  severest  i>eniecQtions^  ITie  victories  of  Eeli- 
sariua  (531)  lin^t  put  an  end  to  their  kingdom,  aa 
well  as  to  their  separation  from  the  orthodox  church, 
Arianism  waa  maintained  longest  among  the  Ijom* 
bards,  who  brought  it  to  Italy »  and  adhered  to  it 
irmly  to  662.  Since  that  time  the  Arians  have 
nowhere  constituted  a  distinct  sect,  although  similar 
opinions  have  been  advanced  by  various  theologians 
in    modem   timesi      See    Aim-TEmiTABlAKS    and 

TUTNITY. 

AJilAS,  BENEnroTca,  sumamed  Montcmus,.  was 
bom  at  Ferexenal,  near  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  1527; 
atudied  at  Seville  and  Alcala  de  Henaresi,  where  ho 
made  himself  particularly  atxpiainted  with  oriental 
literature,  and  afterwanis  travelled  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  the  view  of  acciuiring  living 
languages.  He  accompanied  the  Bishop  of  Segovia 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  on  his  return  secluded 
himself  in  a  cloister  among  tbe  mountains  of  Andar 
Insi^  Philip  IL  drew  him  forth  from  this  Boduston 
to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  which 
waa  priuted  at  Antwerp  by  the  celebrated  printers 


Phvntin  in  mght  vola.  folia  Of  the  n? 
ings  of  Arias  l^lontaiius  tbe  best  Imown  is  lik  J« 
Antiquities,  -which  is  Mtteched  to  thv  Polji^o^  i 
has  been  published  separately.  Philip  H  vidiil 
reward  him  with  a  bishoprie,  but  be  iiioda%  i 
clined.  He  was  one  of  the  most  leam  '  '  " 
of  his  time.     He  died  at  Seville  in  159Sw 

ARICAf  a  seaport  of  Fern,  in  the  departeoll 
Moqnegua,  184  miles  B.a.x.  of  Aref^nipBi  sHnsiisAf 
an  agreeable  valley  on  the  coast  of  tb»  PtKafib. 
was  formerly  a  more  cotisidemble  place  thsB  ] 
having  about  3  0, 000  inbAbi tants  before  its  i 
by  an  earthquake  in  1833.  In  1S68  it  w«  i 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  y 
it  being  also  submerged  by  an  earthquake 
It  is  stUI  an  Important  seaport  for  Soutii  Pent  i 
part  of  Bolivia.  Its  imports  in  1877»  dddly  f 
Britain,  Franoe,  Grermaay,  and  the  XTnitBd 
were  of  the  value  of  jei,530,00a  The  chief  expotH 
are  silver  and  silver  ore,  copper,  bark, and  a^aoa  vbsI; 
total  amount  in  1877,  £780,906,  half  bdnf  mbm. 
From  this  port  the  silver  from  the  mines  at  Bol^^ 
used  to  be  shipped  for  Europe.     Pop.  about  4IMNM 

AR1£:GE,  a  department  of  Frano^  boanded  mJf 
north  and  west  by  Haute  Guonne;  on  th«  «MI  | 
Aude;  on  the  south  by  the  'PjT4a6m  Oriealaliil 
by  Spain,  from  which  it  ia  separated  hj  the  T 
Ibe  greatest  part  of  the  anrfaoe  is  covered'  by! 
Pyrenees  and  their  offshoots*  The  higheai 
Mount  Becalm,  is  upwards  of  10,000  feet 
There  are  several  cols  leading  into  Spain,  but  thsf 
are  dilBcuItf  and  often  impracticable  in  vii 
tbe  northern  (mrt  of  the  department  there  i 
valleys.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ari^ig^  J 
and  Salat,  tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  A  soisll  | 
tion  of  the  drainage  falls  ipto  the  Andei  The  i 
ment  contains  numerous  small  l^kes.  Hie  i 
land  M  small  in  quantity.  A  considerable  nnmbr 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  nejirod.  The  mana£MSlBril| 
induff^  is  inconsiderable,  although  minenl^  as  le^ 
copper,  iron^  and  manganese,  are  abundant.  An%i 
is  divided  into  3  arrondiesementiv  ^  cantoo^  aai 
336  communes.  Tlie  chief  town  is  Foil,  f^ 
a870),  2I4,7»6- 

ABIES  (L&tin,  a  ram),  one  of  the  twdve  ligH  cl 
tbe  zodiac;  the  first  or  vernal  ugn.  Ofrii^  la  Ik* 
preoesdcD  of  the  equinoxes  (see  PsMSBtoK)  Iki 
sign  of  Aries,  that  k,  the  fint  twelve  d^^rBSS  «f  A* 
zodiac,  does  not  correspond  with  the  oons1»11iliM 
Aries,  but  begins  in  the  constellstion  Pisee^ihrtt 
dO*"  west  of  the  original  sign. 

ARIETTA.    SeeAjK. 

AKIMANEa    See  ABitniAif . 

AUIMASPIANS,  in  andent  Gnck 
fabulous  people  who  are  represented  to  havs  lii^ 
in  the  extreme  north-cast  of  the  ancieat  mdi 
They  were  said  to  be  one-eyed,  and  to  cany  ce  i 
perpetual  war  with  the  gold-gnsfd^g  griffin«t  ^^'^'^ 
gold  they  endeavoured  to  steaL 

AKION,  tbe  inventor  or  improver  of  the  iHSkf- 
ramb,  was  bom  at  Methymna^  in  Leabos^  afld  flw^ 
isbed  about  e.c.  325,  He  lived  ai  the  oooft  of 
Periander,  in  Corinth,  and  afterwardi  visited  Sldlt 
and  Italy.  At  Tarentum  he  won  the  ptiae  tt  » 
mosioid  contest  Having  embarked  in  a  C<«iBtW»» 
vessel,  according  to  tbe  legend,  with  rich  treuem 
to  return  to  Us  friend  Periander,  tbe  arsrfdcpu* 
saHors  resolved  to  murder  him.  ApoUo,  bii*^"^! 
having  informed  him  in  a  dream  of  the  \mv^ 
lug  danger,  Arion,  in  a  magnificent  dress,  isiu  *** 
lyre  in  his  hand,  went  upon  deck,  and  eodciT«erw 
to  soften  the  heskrts  of  the  crew  by  the  powcf  *^  ^ 
music  llie  dolphins,  attracted  by  the  soimd,  *■«■'*»* 
bled  round  the  vessel,  and  listened  to  hisswett^efij 
though  the  avariciouHseamenstill continued  uBSDff^"^ 


ARIOSTO— ABISTIDEa 


SOS 


i  then  retc]lT«d  to  etcmpe  tli«  hmzida  of  the  mvT' 

I  by  m  Yoliutarj  decth,  and  tbivw  blzoself  into 

A  dolpbin  received  him  <ni  hb  back,  and 

■oolhod  the  Bfeormy  biEowa  hj  ^la  powar  of 

^  b(ir»  him  aalo  to  Hoimi  T»iiaxii%  wbanot 

,  hr  CTorutlb*    Tba  tailoni,  hariof  n/tntmi 

1b^  and  baiag  onaKiimod  bj  PaiiiiidMr  «n* 

Aiim,  rallied  tint  he  had  raMbsd  al 

XJ|Mni  that  ha  i^iMarad  belora  than,  md 

Mm  of  their  crima,  whan  Panaadar  CBOaad 

in  be  cnoiiad.    Tha  lyra  of  Aiioa,  md  the 

'  I  wtiidi  TCBoned  him,  becama  onwatrilatjana  in 

A  ffagmeot  of  a  hjmn  to  Poaaidmit 

to  Aiicm,  ia  ocoitatiied  in  B«rgk'a  Poetai 

lnM%  and  may  aUo  be  found  in  Enmck'i 

,  LuDOTiocv  oae  of  Iha  moft  oelebrated 
Italy,  was  born  at  Bagglo^  in  Lombardj, 
r8,1474,of  anoUafMiur^  Hjafaatberwaa 
rcommamlaTit  at  Baggioaadftmambaroltiia 
"  1  oonit  at  Ferrara.  He  waa  tba  aldail  of 
ban.  Eiren  in  hia  childhood  lia 
t  piaoaa^  which  he  acted  with  hii 
matmg  others,  one  fonnded  on  tha  ilarf  of 
I  aid  Hijabe.  In  tha  idioQl  of  FfCfain  ha 
I  himaalf  in  hia  itndJaa.  Hk  father  da- 
1  lor  the  profenioD  of  Uie  law;  hot  after 
■  af  fruitlea>  ajipUcatlon  to  it^  the  youn^  man 
the  atndy,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
Ho  now  studied  the  Latin  poets  with 
loe,  and  soon  became  a  tkllf  uJ  writer  of 
hie  poems  in  ihia  lai^nia^  indeed  fiiat 
h£m  known.  Ptantoa  and  Teronoe  fnmiihed 
•for two oQOiedies,  the  Ciawcia  and  the  Sappoaiti, 
ba  alao  wrote  lonneta  aiud  canzone.  His  lyric 
in  tha  Italian  and  Latin  languages,  distin< 
for  ease  and  eleganoe  of  style,  introduced 
|lhe  notice  of  the  Civdinal  Ippolito  d*£ste^  son 
Ercole  L  of  Ferrara.  In  1603  Ippolito 
[  him  in  his  service,  lued  hia  oonnael  in  the 
Qt  afitMfiy  and  took  him  with  him  on  a 
to  Hnngarj.  At  Fenara  he  began  and 
f  amid  diatractiona  of  every  kind,  in  ten  or 
I  Jtma,  hia  immortal  poem,  the  Orlando  Fnrioaa 
1SI&  the  poem  waa  printed  and  immediately 
jMoe  htgldy  pooular.  When  Arioato  gave  a  copy 
[the  cardinal  the  latter  said,  *Mesaer  Lndovioo, 
»  did  yoQ  pick  up  all  this  trampery  V  In  1&17 
owas  invited  to  aooompany  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
on  a  §ecood  jonmey  to  Huntraiy,  Ttia  nn* 
Jtby  climate  and  the  infirm  hcalih  of  the  poet 
Msared  to  him  no  lofficlent  apol<^ ;  and  on  damn* 
J  to  attend  him,tlMrefori^Aik«toli]rtlor«w  the 
CBrdinai^a  favour,  wUoh  gmdniUj  pmail  frooi  cold- 
^  I  and  indifference  to  Mttled  hatM.  AztonlKiwai 
raoeiired  by  AHoom  L,  dttke  of  Fitmf%  the 
Va  brother,  a  lover  of  the  att^  who  pal 
I  conidffnoe  In  him,  but  bestowed  on  him  only 
l|;rvirarda,and  (what  seemed  more  like  a  punish* 
k  thao  a  mark  of  favour)  in  1521  and  1522  com- 
him  to  quell  the  disturbances  that  had 
il  in  the  wild  and  mounUiDoua  Garfa- 
He  iuooeaifully  aocompUsbed  this  difficult 
1,  and  after  thm  years  returned  to  Ferrara^ 
cmiiloyod  himself  in  the  comp«ait)on  of  bis 
and  in  putting  the  last  touch«e  to  hia 
He  died  June  ^  1533,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eogfat^  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Benedetto 
«l  Femir%  where  a  magnifloent  monument  waa 
rallied  oiTcr  hia  ramaina,  Arimto  had  a  good  figure^ 
m  gioiila  cimncter,  poliahed  mannera,  and  an  amiable 
dispoaition.  He  had  been  rich,  and  ho  loved  aplen* 
doiir.  He  was  obliged  to  content  himself,  however, 
Willi  m  VDaU  bot  oanvenient  and  pleaatni  lioui%  over 
wldcii  ha  tmmtid  tiha  following  vnetobe  laaoribed  :-> 


'  Fuvai  ssd  apla  tolM,  ssd  aalU  oifaa 
ttecdt^  litfk  MM  Sid  MnMA  MS  ^ 


Hl«  QrlaiMlp  Wvgkmi,  wU^  k  a  oontinuatlon  of 
Boiavdo^a  Oilwdo  lonawnAo,  and  cannot  be  per- 
feotly  imdeiifcood  witbool  1^  la  an  epic  romance,  foil 
of  tba  firfrail  Ibwan  «f  poetry,  and  of  f raahaess  and 
Miiit^  in  whkh  Aiioalo  far  asoala  even  Taiwo*  The 
OilaiHlo di^hm niplaiidid  and  inezhaaatible  rich- 
aeaa  of  InTeotiony  an  ever-ohanging  variety  of  inci- 
denti  oonneded  with  the  talent  of  lively  narration. 
The  activity  of  a  yonthfol  faaey  animatea  the  whole 
work.  Ariosto  e^bila  alao  a  wonderful  ikiQ  In 
interweaviaff  the  episodea,  wh&di  he  oontinnally  in< 
terTupta»  and  agaia  takes  up  with  an  agreeable,  and 
often  imperoeptible  art^  and  so  entwines  them  with 
one  another  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  oonnectod 
history  of  the  conieuti  of  the  poem.  These  quaUtiea 
plioe  him  among  the  great  maaten  of  poetiy,  and 
nave  gained  for  him  among  hia  euunti^uiBn  the 
appelhitian  of  dimm^,  BeaSte  thli  gpani  epk^  wa 
hava  io»a  eooiedfai^  wtirea,  capiieU  and  wmneti  hj 
ArWtnt  aibd  n  iwrllffftlfm  of  I^tin  poama,  in  all  of 
which  tha  rintinaai  of  hia  genius  shinea  with  more  or 
lesB  brighlneflL 

ARX§T.£US,  in  mythology,  eon  of  Andlo  and 
Cyrena,  waa  brought  up  by  the  Nympfaa.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  beea  is  aacribed  to  him 
(heaoB  he  Is  called  Jfef w«mt«),  and  gained  for  him 
divine  honoun>  His  love  of  £ury&»,  the  youn^ 
bride  of  OrpbetBi,  caoaed  her  death;  for  as  she  fled 
from  him  aloiig  the  ude  of  a  river  she  received  a 
mortal  bite  from  a  jwiaonoDa  anakeu  He  waa  pun« 
iahed  by  the  lata  ol  hIa  baei.  The  loai,  however, 
waa  repaired  by  new  iwanm,  produced  after  nine 
days  in  the  bodies  of  some  catUe  whk^  he  had  slain. 
He  was  the  son-in-Uw  of  Cadmosy  and  lather  of 
Actvon. 

AKISTAECHUS,  a  Greek  gnunmarian,  who 
critidied  Hoober's  poema  with  the  greatest  acuteness 
and  ability,  endeavouring  to  restore  the  teact  to  ite 
genuine  state,  and  to  clear  It  of  all  interpolations  and 
GOmptionB.  For  that  resaon  severe  and  just  critics 
mn  often  called  AristarchL  He  divided  the  Iliad 
and  Odyasey  Into  twenty- four  books  each,  and  hia 
edition  of  Homer  furnished  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
onea.  He  waa  bom  In  the  island  of  Samothraoe,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  un  to  about  B.a  145.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  Ughiy  eiteemed  him,  oonfided  to 
him  the  education  of  hia  ciliihheB.  He  died  of  volon* 
tary  atarvailoin  at  C^prui,  aged  aeventy-two^  about 
Jic.  88.  _____ 

ABXSTAECHUS  OF  8AH08,  a  Hmooa  aatm- 
Domer,  between  SESO  and  S64  b.o.,  who  &at  asaarted 
Iha  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  aun.  Hiawork 
on  the  magnitiide  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon 
ia  Btm  extant  He  is  also  regarded  ai  the  hiveutor 
of  the  sun-dlaL 

ARIS'lTiAS  OF  PROCOXXESUS,  a  Greek 
epic  pcMit,  is  said  to  have  flouriiihed  about  the  time  of 
CnBBus  and  Cyrus.  He  Is  also  described  as  a  con- 
temporary and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  aooouuLi  of 
him  are  fabulous.  He  had  the  power  to  leave  and 
re-enter  his  body,  and  re-appeared  840  yean  after 
hii  death.  He  it  called  by  Herodotue  the  favourite 
and  Inspired  bard  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  oalled  Arimaraeia,  in  which  he  dceoribod  ma 
travaia  among  the  fabulous  Arfma^lans.  the  Ime* 
done^  Ooamcrii,  the  Hyporborai,  and  otneta.  Tha 
exiatencr  -'  ^'  .cm  is  proved  bV  eitatioa%  though 
it  was  I  I  ut  its  authonddpli  doubCloL 

AKI>  i  1  Biatesman  of  ancient  Greece,  for 

hii  strict  intc^ty  ■umamed  the  Jiut^  wua  the 
ion  of  Lyaimachus,  and  deecended  frtim  oii<i  of 
the  tnoat  hononrable  families  of  Atheua,  He  waa 
one  of  the  ten  genacaJa  of  the  Athenians  when  they 
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foogbt  wiiU  tbe  Femant  fit  ^larathon,  B,C,  4&0. 
According  to  the  usual  arrangemeQt  the  ci:>niiiiaii«l 
ol  the  armj  was  held  by  each  of  the  generala  in  rota- 
tion for  one  day.  But  Aristides,  perceiving  the  dij- 
advftTitagies  of  tuch  a  ohaiige  of  oommandenii  pre- 
vaikd  on  bu  ooUeftgfues  each  to  give  up  his  day  to 
Mlltiades;  and  to  this,  in  a  great  meaBtire,  m^ist  be 
ascribed  the  victory  of  the  Greeks,  The  year  ensuing 
be  waA  eponymous  arch  on,  and  in  this  office  enjoyed 
•o  universal  a  popularity  that  he  thereby  excited  the 
jeaJonsy  of  Themistoclea.  This  ambitious  man,  not 
daring  openly  to  attack  his  rival,  oontrived  to  spread 
n  report  that  Arlstides  was  aiming  at  a  kind  of  sove- 
rejgnty»  and  at  loat  succeeded  in  procuring  hia  banish- 
ment by  the  ocitraciBm.  It  is  said  that  a  matic  citi- 
zen, 1%'ho  happened  to  stand  near  Aiistideft  In  the 
public  asaemljly  which  decreed  his  banishment,  turned 
to  him,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  asked  him 
to  wTite  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  the  shell  with 
which  he  was  g*)ing  to  vote*  *  Has  Aristides  injured 
theel'  inquired  he.  *No/  answered  the  voter,  *but 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just.'  Aristides 
wrote  his  n&meit  and  returaed  the  shell  in  silenee  to 
the  voter.  He  left  the  city  with  prayers  for  its  web 
fare  about  B.C.  483.  Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece  with  a  large  army,  the  Athenians 
hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  whom  they  looked  for 
aid  in  this  emergency.  Forgetting  everything  but  the 
good  of  bis  country,  upon  receiving  Intelligence  that 
the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded  at  S&lamia  by  the 
Persians,  be  hastened  thither  with  all  speed  to  warn 
Themistocles  of  the  dauber  which  threatened  bim. 
Touched  by  his  generosity,  TheroistooIeB  admitted 
him  at  once  to  his  ooniidence,  tellmg  bim  thai  the 
report  had  been  purjxwely  spread  by  himself  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  He  also 
invited  him  to  assist  in  the  council  of  war,  and  having 
detennined  on  battle  posted  him  on  the  little  island  of 
l*By  ttftlift,  where  those  whose  ships  were  sunk  during 
the  engagement  found  refuge.  In  the  battle  of  PlatsBa 
(47&)  Aristides  commanded  the  Atheniaua,  and  had 
a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  the  victory.  It  is  thought 
that  he  was  ag^n  archon  the  year  fi>llowing,  and  that 
during  thli  time  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  law 
by  wbicb  the  common  people  were  admitted  to  all 
public  ofHoes,  even  that  of  archon.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Themistocles  announced  that  he  hod  formed  a 
project  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  hut  which 
be  could  not  make  known  in  a  public  aasembly,,  the 
people  appointed  Aristides  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject  The  project  was  to  set  fire  to  the  combined 
fleet  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  then  lying  in  a  neigh- 
bondng  port^  and  thereby  to  secure  to  the  Athenians 
Ibe  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  Aristides  returned  to 
the  people,  and  told  them  that  nothing  couh!  be  more 
advantageous,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  more 
unjust,  than  the  plan  of  Tbemistodes,  The  plan  waa 
n  t  once  re  j  ec ted.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Persian 
war  he  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  impose  a  tax,  wbicb 
should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  appcunted 
bj  the  states  collectively,  and  dt^posited  at  Deloa. 
lite  implicit  confidence  which  was  felt  in  hm  iat^- 
rity  appeared  in  their  intnisting  him  with  the  otlice 
of  apportioning  the  ct>ntribution — an  office  which  he 
executed  with  universal  satisfaction.  He  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  probably  about  b.c,  4(Jg,  and, 
what  most  strikingly  evinces  his  integrity  and  dis- 
interestedness, so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.  He  left  two  daughters,  who  received 
dowries  from  the  state,  and  a  son,  Lysimachos,  who 
was  presented  with  100  silver  minte  and  a  tract  of 
wood- Ian  ti 

AKIHTIPPUS,  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  philo- 
sophical school  anionj^  the  Greeks,  which  was  called 
the  C^renatc^  from  his  native  city  Cyrene,  in  Africa. 


He  flouriabed  380  b.c.  Being  moI  bfblii 
father  Aritades  to  Olymplm  probably  to  taJ»  ] 
there  In  the  chariot-nioea,  be  beard  Socntoii 
of,  and  was  so  desirous  ta  reoeiTe  inil 
him  that  be  immediately  hastened  to  Atbea^  i 
mingled  with  hts  disciples.  He  did  not,  f 
adopt  all  the  principles  of  this  pbiloaopbsr.  Uk»\ 
be  thought  that  we  should  refrain  bom  ipCAkiigl 
things  which  are  beyond  human  ccs&pvriiawiao^  I 
likewise  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  ph^rneal  i 
mathematical  sciences;  but  bis  moral 
differed  widely  from  that  cf  Soczstea,  and  wis  I 
science  of  refined  voluptaomiiiftiia  His  fnn  ' 
principks  were — that  all  human  aexisafcioos  may  I 
reduced  to  two^  pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  ii  | 
gentle,  and  pain  a  violent  emotion.  All  living  1 
seek  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter.  HappUKa] 
nothing  but  a  continued  pleasore,  oompoaed  of  sspl 
rate  gratifications*,  and  as  it  is  the  object  d  i 
human  exertions  we  should  abstain  from  do  kiadd 
pleasure.  Still  we  should  always  be  gQTrnuA  1 
taste  and  reason  in  our  enjoymenla,  A»  T 
disapproved  of  these  doctrines  they  wen  tbe  i 
of  many  disputes  between  him  and  his  disciple*  i 
it  was  probably  to  avoid  bis  oenaures  that  Anstip 
spent  a  part  of  his  time  at  /Rgin%  wbera  be  ^ 
when  his  master  died.  He  made  many  jooncsi 
Sidly,  where  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  i 
from  Dionyeias  the  Tyrant.  Tbe  cbamis  oi  the  < 
brated  Lais  allured  huDQ  to  Corinth,  and  be  1 
very  intimate  with  her.  When  he  wi 
with  squandering  so  much  money  upon  a 
who  gratoitonsly  surrendered  herself  to  DiogOWi,! 
answered,  '  I  pay  her  that  she  may  grant  ber  f 
to  me,  not  that  she  may  refuse  t^^em  to 
He  said  another  time,  *  I  possess  her,  not  sha  1 
(See  Lais.)  He  was  the  first  of  tbe  diacipkH  off 
ratca  who  taught  for  money.  He  appem  Is  k 
taught  at  leverol  places,  bnt  Biogenea  I^ota  I 
probably  wrong  when  he  says  that  Ariatippua  < 
a  school  after  he  retu>med  to  Athena.  His  dn 
were  taught  only  by  his  daughter  Aret^  and  by  I 
grandson  Arisriiipus  the  younger,  by  whom  tbey  i 
systematixed.  Other  Cyreniana  compounded  f' 
into  a  particular  doctrine  ol  pleasure^  and  an  I 
called  Htdonici,  The  time  of  his  death  is  i 
Hi^  writings  are  lost,  Wieland*B  blstorico^p 
phtcal  romance  ( Aristippus  and  some  of  his  Co 
jxjraries)  gives  us  a  livdy  and  highly  interest 
delineation  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  this  fsax^ 
sensual  philosopher.  We  have  many  sayings  of  Ui 
preserved.  To  one  who  asked  bim  wbal  hit  wm 
would  be  the  better  for  being  a  scholar,  ^If  for 
nothing  else,*  said  he,  *  yet  for  this  alone,  that  «te 
he  comes  into  the  theatre  one  stone  will  not  lit  ii]tfB 
another.'  Being  asked  why  philoeopbers  fraqacoM 
the  bouses  of  the  g^reat,  while  ^e  grent  dtsrcgsfdci 
those  of  the  philosophers,  be  replied,  '  Beoaose  As 
former  know  what  tbey  want,  and  the  latter  do  not' 
When  a  certain  penKm  recommended  his  son  to  bin, 
he  demanded  500  drachmas;  and  upon  the  fat^i 
replying  to  him  that  be  could  buy  a  slave  for  Ihii 
sum,  *■  Do  Ao^'  said  be,  *  and  then  yon  will  be  oa^« 
of  a  couple.'  He  feed  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  biia,  ^ 
the-  same  reason,  he  said,  as  when  he  bad  a  gluK 
supper  he  always  hired  a  cook. 

AEllSTOBULUS,  the  name  of  several  peisoni^ 
in  ancient  Mstoiy,  of  whom  we  shall  meotiflo  sslff 
the  Jewish  philosopher  of  this  name  who  fioioiilwd 
at  Alexandria  about  b.c.  150,  during  the  reiiii  d 
I'tolemy  Philometor^  and  is  suf>pQsed  to  hare  bca 
the  teacher  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  He  bss  b^ 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  an  aUflgmcd  ttj 
phUosophical  commentary  on  the  FenUttmi,  « 
which  only  fragments  bare  been  preserrvd  b  t^ 
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af^  of  Etuebias  &nd  Clement  of  Alexmidria. 
t  object  of  tbid  work  h  to  show  that  the  Fcripn- 
anJ'  other  systeraa  of  Greek  philoiophy  were 
on  the  Pentateuch.  It  ii  now  generally 
[  th*t  this  work  is  the  production  of  an  anouy^ 
I  author  of  a  later  age. 
AKISTUCRACY  (fnim  Greek  aristog,  beat,  And 
IroHriJ*,  to  rule),  a  word  ori|^ally  applied  to  that 
form  ol  government  bj  which  the  wealthy  and  noble, 
or  any  small  privileged  clan,  rules  over  the  reiit  of 
the  citizens.  It  ia  now  mostly  applied  tf>  the  titled 
Hid   the   wealthy,   or   to   the  former  aluue.      See 

IISTOGEITON.  a  citizen  of  Athena,  whose 
I  rendered  famnna  by  a  con spi racy  formed  in 
aon  with  Ms  friond  Hartnodius  against  the 
Hippias  aitd  Htpparchiis,  the  bods  of  Piai^ 
lliey  ancceeded  in  kiHinjr  Hipfmrchos  (514 
i^j  bni  not  being  seconded  by  the  {leople,.  If  anno- 
\  despatched  by  the  guards,  and  Ariatojeiton 
Hippiaa  institiited  a  severe  inqulHitiua  into 
■  plot^  and  tortured  Aristogeiton  to  diiscover  hiB 
splices,  npoo  which  be  i»  reported  to  have  named 
llfae  beat  friends  of  the  tyrant  in  sueoewlon,  and 
^  )  immediately  [nit  to  death.    On  \yeijig  asked 

1  Hipplas  if  there  were  any  mure,  *  There  now 
ifc*  said  Ariat^^geitun  with  a  smile,  *oiily  thyttelf 
wortiiy  of  death,*  Hippiaj*  being  expelled  three  yeara 
after,  the  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honniirs  to  tbe 
two  friends  Hanuodiua  antl  Ariatogeitoiij  placing  in 
tbe  forum  their  statuea  by  Praxiteles,  ainging  hymn  a 
to  their  pratse  at  the  Panatheoaea^  and  decreeing  that 
DO  slave  should  ever  bear  their  namfisi 

ARISTOPHANES,  the  only  Grectim  comic  poet 
ill"  whr/tD  any  pieces  have  been  preserved  entire,  was 
lite  son  of  a  certain  PhilippuB,  and  was  bora  at  Athens 
Itfobably  about  the  year  444  B.C.  He  appeared  aa 
a  poet  in  the  fonrth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
{P»a  427 )»  and  having  indulged  himself  in  some 
oa  the  powerful  demagogue  Cleon  was 
by  the  latter  of  having  unlawfully  assmned 
the  title  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  defended  him- 
««lf  before  the  judges  with  tbe  verses  which  Homer 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Telemacbus^  referring  to  hia 
<fwu  father  as  an  Athenian  citizen: — 

*  My  mother  tnjM  be  u  my  l^ibaTj  myaeil  of  tb«  tmoi  bftTo  do 
ksow  ledge; 
I  no  auB  Qoold  ever  jet  tell  of  himself  who  it  waa  %h&i 


ne  suae  accusation  was  twice  renewed  a^ainat  him, 
but  be  ancceeded  in  repelling  it  both  times.  He 
slterwards  revenged  himself  on  Cleon  io  bia  comedy 
of  the  Knights^  in  which  be  himself  acted  tbe  part 
flf  deoo,  because  no  actor  bvl  the  courage  to  do  it. 
I  Hifii  little  remains  to  us  of  the  life  of  Aristophanes, 
"•  llio  waa  distinguished  among  tbe  ancients  by  the 
I'  ipprTlation  of  the  comedian^  as  Homer  was  by  that 
fif  tbe  poet.  He  appears  to  have  died  not  later  than 
S80.  Of  fifty 'four  comedies  which  he  composed 
tlereo  only  remain;  and  in  theae^  without  doubt,  we 
paaaeai  the  flower  of  tbe  ancient  comedy;  but  in  order 
Rilly  to  enjoy  them,  and  not  to  be  offended  by  the 
eictraTagances  and  immoralities  with  which  tbey 
abodnd,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted  wdth 
ancient  customs  and  opinions.  Hia  pure  and  elegant 
Attic  dialect,  the  skill  and  care  diaplayed  in  the  plan 
and  execution  of  his  pieces^  and  their  variouji  other 
exoellenoes,  have  gained  for  AriHtophanes  tbe  fame 
of  m  maater.  Hia  wit  and  bumour  are  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  bis  boldness  unrestrained.  Tbe  Greek  a  were 
tticfaanted  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  bii^  writ' 
ioga;  and  Plato,  tbe  comedian,  said  tbe  Grocea  would 
hmvm  dboeen  bis  soul  for  their  habitation.  *  Accord- 
ing to  cmr  ideas  of  decorum,'  says  a  late  scholar,  *we 
ahonJd  esteem  the  aoid  of  iVristonhanes  a  fitter  resi- 
Vott 


dence  for  the  licentious  and  malicions  satyr,  or  at 
least  we  should  call  him,  with  Goetbe,  tbe  vpolhd 
child  of  the  Gracfs.'  Aristophanes  was  a  patriot,  and 
in  hia  plays  there  was  a  constant  reference  to  tbe 
mamaers,  actions,  and  public  characters  of  the  day. 
He  strongly  inveighed  a^inat  the  Pelopounesian 
war,  w*hieh  he  attributed  to  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
The  teach ifjg  of  tbe  Sophists  was  also  opposed  by 
bim,  as  subversive  of  religion  and  morality.  In  a 
political  and  moral  view  he  was  a  strong  acl  voeate  for 
ancient  discipline,  manners,  doctrint-'s;  and  art;  hence 
his  sallies  a^i^alotst  iyncrates,  in  the  (loods",  and  against 
Eiuripides  m  the  Fr^tga  and  other  comedies.  The 
freedom  of  ancient  comedy  allowed  an  unbounded 
degree  of  personal  satire,  and  Aristopb;inea  mode  ao 
free  use  of  it  that  nothing  which  offered  a  weak  aide 
escaped  hia  aarcasms.  He  feared  the  Athenian  people 
»o  little  that  he  personati»d  them  under  the  figure  of 
a  wretched  old  man  called  lleruoa.  He  iDceBsatitly 
reproached  thern  for  their  fickleness,  their  levity, 
their  love  of  flattery,  their  foolish  credulity,  and  their 
readiness  to  entertain  extravagant  hopes.  Instead 
of  being  irritated  the  Atheniana  rewarded  him  with 
a  crown  from  the  sacred  olivetree^  whioh  was  at 
that  time  considered  an  extraordinary  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. This  excessive  freedom  cAaracterized  the 
ancient  comedy,  which  was  long  considered  as  a  sup- 
port of  democracy.  After  tbe  PcloiKinneslan  war  itn 
licentiousness  was  much  reatrained,  and  in  the  year 
388  B.a  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  name  any  person 
on  the  stage.  At  that  time  Aristophanes  produced, 
under  the  name  of  hia  eldest  son,  tbe  Cocalus,  his  laat 
play.  With  this  play  the  new  comedy  began.  The 
names  of  hia  extant  plays  are  Achamians  (flrat  pn2e), 
Knights  (Brat),  Clouds  ^first),  Wasjis  (second),  Peace 
(second),  Birds  (second),  Lyeistmta,  Thesmophoria* 
zusaj,  Frogs  (first),  Ecclesiasusue,  and  Plotus.  The 
b^t  editiona  of  hia  comedies  are  those  of  Kuater, 
Bergler,  Brunck  (1781),  Bekker  (five  vols.  London, 
ISiii*),  Dindorf  (Paris,  1833).  There  are  many  Eng- 
liah  tranalationa  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  of  single 
plajB.  Frere's  \  erse  translations  of  the  Frogs,  the 
Achamians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Birds  are  exceed- 
ingly goocL    Vosa  translated  the  whole  Into  ( lernian. 

ARISTOTLE,  tbo  founder  of  the  Pcrijxktetic  achool 
of  phDoaopby,  was  bom  in  384  aa  at  Stagira^  a  se«' 
[Kirt  of  Cbalddio%  a  southern  prov^ce  of  Macedonia. 
His  father,  Nicomaehus,  was  phybician  to  Amyntaa 
IL,  king  of  ^facedonia.  He  was  not  of  Macedonian 
but  of  Greek  origin,  being  of  tbe  race  of  the  Aacle- 
piadfp,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  .'Eaculapiua, 
and  whose  bereditary  profession  was  that  of  pbyd* 
ciana.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  the  art  of  dissecdon  was  regularly  taught 
in  it  from  father  to  son. 

Tbe  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Ariaiotle 
are  very  alender.  The  principal  life  of  hun  in  ancient 
timea  is  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  compiler  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  who  has  copied  from  sources 
of  very  various  value.  He  gives  a  chronological 
summary  from  Apollodorua  {b.c.  140),  of  which  the 
following  are  the  |iartic\ilara; — That  Aristotle  was 
bom  in  384;  that  be  poaaed  twenty  years,  thirteen 
of  them  consecutively,  with  Plato  at  Athens;  that 
be  was  at  Mitylene  in  345;  that  tbe  year  following 
the  death  of  Plato  (who  died  in  347)  bo  cam©  to 
Hermias,  ruler  of  Atomeus  and  Aaaos,  in  Bitb3mia, 
with  whom  be  resided  throe  years;  he  went  to  Jlace- 
don,  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  Alexander, 
in  a43;  he  came  to  Athens  in  335,  and  conducted  a 
school  in  tbe  Lyceum  for  thirteen  years;  he  retired 
to  Chalcis  in  322,  and  died  there  shortly  after  of 
disease  {not  by  poison). 

We  subjoin  the  details,  more  or  less  autbeDtic,  by 
which  from  various  sources,  critical  or  otherwise,  thk 
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outline^  whicli  is  geaerally  belieired  tob«  tra-^twortbj, 
ifl  filled  in,  without  knowing  ^bat  degree  of  credit  is 
due  to  them*  Many  circumfitancea  ure  received 
without  beaitftUon  by  good  authorities;  with  others 
fthiore  are  vftrioua  degrees  of  icepticiam;  while  one  ftt 
leut,  Valentine  Rose,  ho!da  even  the  sketch  of  Apol' 
lodonis  to  be  fictitious,  the  dates  of  the  various  tra- 
ditional cirminif^tancea  being  worked  back  from  that 
of  Aristotle's  death,  and  the  account  of  Arii»tot!e'a 
connection  i^ith  Plato  and  Alexander  being  mere 
fiction* 

Aristotle  had  lost  both  bis  parents  before  be  was 
seventeen,  and  had  been  left^  not  unprovided  for, 
undtir  the  guATdianahip  of  Prozeuua  of  Atameus,  a 
friend  of  his  father.  About  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
came  to  Athene  to  complete  bis  education.  At  this 
very  time  Plato  would  he  ahsent  on  hi^  first  vii^it, 
after  the  opening  of  the  academy,  to  Sicily.  A  dura- 
tion of  three  years  is  assigned  to  bia  absence,  and  an 
interesting  story  is  founded  thereon.  Aristotle,  hav* 
ing  ample  means  for  the  purchase  of  books,  employed 
this  interval  in  studying  the  earlier  system  a  of  pliilo- 
iopby,  and  oontertiDg  with  other  disciples  of  Socrates, 
«a  a  fitting  prapamtion  for  the  inntructions  of  the 
great  master.  Plato  soon  discerned  his  ability,  and 
caOud  him  the  iuteUect  of  the  school  He  called  his 
house  the  house  of  the  reader,  said  that  be  required 
the  corb  and  not  tbe  spur  (the  same  expression  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Aristotle  of  Theopbraatus), 
and  warned  him  against  tori  muiL  During  the"  time 
of  his  connection  with  Flato  Ai'i^totlo  is  by  some 
believed  to  have  taurjht  philosophy.  Tbis  is  the 
statement  of  Dio^renes,  and  is  not  wanting  in  inherent 
probability  but  in  extei-na!  evidence.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  at  this  period  he  only  taught  niefcorie 
in  opposition  to  loocrates.  On  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Philip  wrote  him  that  ho  thanked  the  gods  not  so 
much  that  they  had  given  him  a  son  as  that  they  had 
permitted  him  to  bo  bom  in  the  time  of  Aristotlei 
The  letter  is  extant,  and  consequently  the  fact  of  ita 
having  been  written  ia  undoubted;  hot  aa  Aristotle 
was  at  thia  time  a  disciple  of  Plato^  and  had  written 
none  of  the  works  which  have  given  him  so  exalted  a 
fame,  it  la  difficult  to  give  Philip  credit  for  the  diaccm- 
mont  implied  in  writing  iL  Like  some  other  parti- 
culars of  Ma  career,  this  letter  bears  the  impress  of 
a  knowledge  which  belongs  to  later  timea  It  also 
belonga  to  the  etyle  of  the  marvellous  atones  related 
of  kinra  and  great  mem  Various  atoriea  are  told  of 
qnarrek  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  That  Aria- 
iotle  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  Plato,  formed  opin- 
ions widely  divergent  from  thoao  of  his  master,  and 
that  he  gave  open  eipreaaion  to  them  in  debate  with 
him,  may  bo  regarded  aa  certain,  but  further  than 
thia  the  evidence  is  against  ajiy  quaiTel  or  rupture 
between  them.  Each  was  probably  tiKi  w^ell  nasured 
of  the  soundnesB  of  his  own  opinion,  and  had  too 
great  a  reapect  for  the  ability  of  his  opponent,  to 
midce  their  differencea  the  cause  of  lasting  o^ence. 
That  Ariatotle  should  have  r*jmained  at  Athens  till 
the  dt  ftth  of  l*lato  and  then  left  it  has  given  rise  to 
Yarioua  conjectures.  It  can  hardly  he  supposed  that 
he  was  offended  at  being  passed  over  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Buccesaor  to  the  academy,  for  which  his 
difiTerencea  with  Plata  could  hardly  leave  him  any 
hope;  but  it  is  remarkable,  if  he  was  formerly 
restrained  by  respect  for  Plato,  that  be  did  not  now 
open  a  school  on  his  own  account  Most  likely  the 
fame  of  Plato  was  at  this  time  ao  great  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  success  for  a  rival  teacher. 

At  the  time  when  Aristotle  left  Athena  Philip  had 
Attacked  the  Gr^fck  cities  of  Chalcidiee,  and  bad 
destroyed  StaLrira.  On  his  journey  to  Asia  Aristotle 
was  accompanied  by  Xenocratea,  another  disciple  of 
Plato,  who  afterwaids  presided  over  the  academy 


when  he  opened  his  own  schiool  hi  the  lijoiant  Ot 
the  death  of  Hermiac,  who  waa  killed  by  tb»f«lai^ 
Aristotle  retired  to  Mityleoe,  aeeompMttad  1^  li 
wife  Pythioa,  the  meoe  and  adoptad  daaght•r«lHl^ 
miaa.     By  her  Aristotle  bad  a  danghtar  of  tbt  aai 
name,  whom  be  married  to  Nicanar,  ton  of  PmeMii^ 
whom  he  himself  adopted.     He  vnitA  a  ocbbmb^ 
rative  poem  on  Hermiaa,  which  afterwatds  ommI 
him  some  trouble.     In  343  or  S42  he  waa  m 
Ui  the  court  of  Philinto  take  charg«  of  tb«t 
of  his  son.    Philip  rebuilt  for  htm  the  city  ef  £ 
and  caosed  a  gymnaeiuin  to  be  «redted  in  a  gromi 
the  use  of  hb  pupila.     According  to  PhiUttik  C 
ander,  the  son  of  Anti pater,  Marsyaa, 
(King)  AntigonuB,  Cailistbenea,  TbecphrsiSta^  ( 
other  noble  yontha,  were  oo-pupihi  wilb  / ' 
Alexander  enjoyed  the  iautraclioiia  ef  A 
four  years  unlntermptedlj,  and  formed  i 
astic  and  lasting  attachment  to  his  teadier. 
b'ght  of  the  subsequent  history  of  AleTantWr,  i 
totle  is  supposed  to  have  speduilly  trained  Mb  I 
the  leader  of  Greece,  of  whii^  indeed,  his  ] 
were  good  enough.     He  is  said  to  haTe  i 
pared  a  reoemion  of  the  Hiad  for  him.    He  ii 
to  him  tbe  principles  of  his  own  phQoaephji  I 
him  science  and  medidne,  politice  and  elhica. 
Alexander's  appcnntment  aa  regent  (ac  S4fO)  tSlJ 
nection  with  .^istotle  did  not  wholly  < 
AleJLander  aacended  tbe  throne  Aristotle  i 
Athens|y  a  Btrildng  and  msexplained 
quitting  Macedonia  for  ever.     Some  w 
that  he  aooompanled  Alexander  in  hia  eerty  I 
paigns,   and  thna  acquired   opportaBilim  Uf  I 
extensive  observation  of  nattirep  and  pactk 
■nimala,  which   appeora   in   his   work^  bol 
regard  this  as  fabulous.     AiistoUe  estabUshsIl 
school  in  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnaslnm  atfeaobfld  lij 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyoeiua,  whidi  wa 
him  by  the  state.     Poeatbty  it  might  be  [ 
to  conjecture  that  he  had  cherished  tibe  | 
teaching  in  Athens,  and  that  his  late  easily 
given  sufficient  weight  with  the  Athemaas  lei 
him  at  length  to  znake  the  attempt.     He  ddi 
his  lectures  in  the  wooded  walks  of  Ibe  Lyosomi 
walking  np  and  down  with  his  popHiL     fVoft 
action  itselff  or  more  probably  froan  the  nane^i 
walks  iptri}^toi^t  bis  school  was  called 
a  name  which  is  not  without  symbolie  i 
Pupils  gathered  to  him  from  all  parts  ol  Cwte^j 
his  school  became  by  far  the  most  popolar  in  / ' 
The  statement  that  he  had  two  dndes  of 
ej^oieric  and'  the  etoieric  (or  acroamatic  or  i 
given  rise  to  much  criticism  and  oopUmeiW* 
word  exoteric,  from  which  the  other  is  ednoed|iil 
eight  or  nine  times  in  the  writings 
Aristotle.   The  meaning  it  nsoally  beats  it  s 
external  to  tbe  soieiitific  treatment  of  a  snbjed^l 
popular  expoeitton.     It  is  also  applied  hj  Alii' 
to  his  dialogic  works.     In  an  alleged  reply  leal 
pltdnt  of  Alexander  that  he  had  made  PiAfivl 
doctrines  of  his  philoeropby,  he  is  said  to  rep^lWl 
acroaUo  books  had  been  pnbliabed  and  ^  not  |^ 
lishefl,  for  they  were  intelljgihle  only  to  ihoet  1 
were  Initiated  into  phlloeophy.     On  one  li 
bof^n  held  that  Aristotle  published  during  hkE 
popular  discourses  with  a  view  to  make  way  fiovl 
doctrines  in  Athenian  society,  theai  ii 
Platonic  theories,  and  that  these  are  < 
contradistinction  to  those  in  which  aie  i 
matured  opinions.   Others  onmtidwr  the  werl  essfti 
as  purely  general  in  its  meania^  «e  above  in£alh 
and  as  having  no  special  reference  to  his  own  vii 
logs  or  teaching.   A  division  of  pnpals  Into  mart  tm 
less  advanced  k  common  enough  as  a  milirf  «l  o»* 
venienoe  In  all  teaching.    It  was  dnrmf  tbt  tei  d 
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lip  tea^tbi&g  at  Atbeiu  thut  Aristotle  U  beliered  to 
SiAT«  complied  the  great  bulk  of  hit  workm.  He  b 
mM  to  bave  been  liberally  impported  by  Alexander^ 
m  tlitt  mcauaa  of  panning  his  mvesttgatioiu,  and  it  la 
ihmt  audi  rapport  was  indispensable  to  the 
ran^  of  bin  fsqiiirieB.  It  m  abui  BAid,  with  an 
miount  of  internal  probability  amouEiting  almost  to 
t^f-eTidence,  that  be  employed  his  varioua  pupila  in 
HfFeETent  iuvestigatloaa  subordinate  to  his  designs. 
Jsk  the  deatb  of  Alexander  a  revolution  oocurred  in 
ft^li«ii8  bostile  to  the  Macedonian  interests  with 
ivbicli  Ajiatotle  was  identified.  He  was  aoctiBod  of 
impiety  on  the  ground  of  the  hymn  be  had  addreased 
U>  hi*  friend  Hemiiits,  wbom  it  was  alleged  that  he 
bad  deititwl*  Knowing  that  innocence  was  no  protec' 
tiooi,  JLiiaiotle  retired  to  Chalcis,  saying  be  defied  to 
Moace  the  AtbeoianB  another  crime  against  phlloAophy. 
Ba  israa  caondemned  to  death  by  tbe  Atheniana  in  bis 
it—  III  I  Aooording  to  otber  accoonts  he  had  retired 
%lk  Chaliaa  before  tbe  death  of  Alexander,  There  are 
fltfwn^  acjoounti  d  Aristotle's  having  put  an  end  to 
Ua  own  exxstence,  but  tbey  receive  no  credit.  Before 
his  death  be  indicated  symbolically  that  Tbsopbrastua 
vraa  to  be  bis  successor*  Tbe  exact  date  aaatgned  to 
hia  desi&tb  is  the  beginning  of  August,  S22.  By  a 
tiave  witb  whom  he  lived  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Aiiitotle  left  a  son,  Nicwmaobua. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  have  had  a  sinpilar  hintory, 
whii^  ia  mvolved  in  is  great  perplexity  aa  that  of 
bis  own  life.  According  to  tbe  story  told  by  Strabo 
he  bet^ueathed  them  to  TbeophraBtua.  Theophraatus, 
with  £udemu8,  Pbanias,  Straton,  and  other  disciples 
of  Aristotle,  amended  and  continued  them.  At  the 
i  ol  TbeopbrastuB}  tbirty*five  years  later,  he  left 
t  to  Nelei]%  an  Aristotelian,  who  took  the  whole 
to  Soepsia  in  Ana  Minor.  Hia  heirs,  to 
f  its  seijnire  for  the  royal  library  of  Pergamoa, 
aOBcealed  it  in  a  vault  About  lOC^  B.a  it  waa 
biuilght  out  and  sold  to  a  book-collector,  Apellicon, 
«fao  brought  it  to  Athena,  In  ac,  S%  when  Sidla 
took  Athens,  it  was  brought  to  Rome,  where  it  waa 
fiM|>ected  by  vanous  Greek  philtiitoiihen),  and  al)out 
M  B,C.  Andjonicus  of  Bbodes  put  the  vorioua  fra;^'- 
atenla  together  alid  classified  them  according  to  a 
ematic  arrangement.  While  some  credit  ia  gene- 
f  aitached  to  this  story,  the  degree  of  importance 
"  to  it  by  different  critics  ia  very  different. 
me  hold  that  it  was  only  a  copy  of  the  works 
i  ArtilKiitln  that  was  thus  buried  and  brought  to 
f  otbeii  believe  that  it  was  the  original  manti- 
I  of  the  principal  works  themselves.  According 
a  theory  nothing  was  known  of  the  greatest 
of  Aristotle  till  the  edition  of  Andronicus, 
:  the  works  previously  known  were  the  lighter 
published  during  his  lifetime,  which  being 
led  from  the  edition  of  Amlronicus  are  now 
There  are  thus  two  literary  Aristotlea,  an 
at  and  a  modem,  distinct  from  each  other, 
t  the  view  adopted  by  Grote  and  by  Sir  Alex- 
r  Grant  in  tbe  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  The 
r  says,  *  Whether  the  dialogues  which  Cicero 
his  contemporaries  read  and  admired  were  early 
"fNirics  of  Aristotle  himself  or  were  forgeries  there  U 
no  meaos  of  knowing.  But  the  fragments  of  these 
worlcB  which  a  search  of  ail  ancient  litoratvire  haa 
hrofoght  together  show  ua  nothing  worthy  of  Aiia- 
toile  in  his  best  days,  nothing  that  contributes  any 
]%bt  to  his  philosophy.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  works  of  this  kind  aeem  to  have  been  excluded 
irotn  the  edition  of  Andronicua.  Owing  to  that 
ttxclnsion  they  are  aU  now  Ioet»  and  thus  tbe  tables 
are  turned,  for  whereas  before  the  edition  of  Andro- 
tbe  world  had  forgotten  all  about  Aristotle, 
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except  so  far  aa  he  was  represented  by  bis  own  youth- 
ful and  lighter  productions,  or  by  spurious  imitations 
of  theae,  it  came  to  pass  later  that  all  except  hia  solid 
and  great  philoaopbical  treatises  passed  into  oblivion/ 
Others  bold  the  more  moderate  and  plausible  opinion 
that  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle  had  already  been 
diff uaed  by  means  of  oopiea  before  the  burial  of  what 
may  have  been  the  original  manuacripts,  and  that 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  additioual  treatises  may 
have  been  added  to  our  atorea  by  their  reoovety. 
The  former  opinion  seems  to  involve  the  difficult 
supposition  that  the  foUowera  of  Aristotle,  including 
his  own  son,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  su imple- 
mented bis  work%  had  either  no  opportunity  or  no 
incliniition  to  give  them  to  tbe  world^  or  that  the 
pnbllc  had  no  curiosity  about  them. 

It  ia  generally  acknowledgefi  that  the  preaent  ays* 
tern  of  arrangement  of  Ariatotlo'a  Morlcs  le  founded 
on  that  of  Andronieus,  The  writin^'a  attributed  to 
Ariatotle  in  ancient  and  modem  timea  are  very 
numerous.  Andronieus  eiitimatcd  tbe  number  of 
separate  works  at  lOuO,  and  the  large  collection  we 
at  present  possess  ia  aaid  not  to  exceed  in  bulk  a 
foorth  of  tbe  wbola  It  is  alao  remarkable  that  the 
three  ancient  catalogues  extant  of  Ari.Htotlts's  works 
differ  irroconcilably  with  each  other,  -with  the  quota- 
tions of  antnent  writers^  and  with  the  titlea  of  the 
extant  worlca.  The  catalqgae  given  by  Diogenea 
LaertiuB  enumerates  146  works,  not  one  of  which 
corres|X)uds  in  name  with  any  of  tbe  treatises  at 
preaent  extant.  The  partial  explanation  id  that  the 
titles  sometiinea  apply  to  sectiona^  aometimes  to 
entire  works,  and  that  various  titles  are  given  to 
the  some  book.  Witb  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
Aristotle's  writings,  it  is  known,  as  already  binted, 
that  the  writinga  of  Aristotle  have  for  similar  reasnn^a 
undergone  a  similar  proeeaa  witb  the  writings  of  Hiii- 
pocrates,  and  that  there  im  an  Aristotelian  aa  there  h 
a  Hi|)pocratic  collection.  The  Aristotelian  collection 
does  not,  indeed,  extend  over  so  great  a  length  of 
time  aa  the  Hipi>ocratic,  the  principal  commentatora 
of  Ariatotle  being  his  immediate  followers,  but  the 
adLlitiouEJ  and  emendations  of  his  followers  are  so 
blended  witb  his  worka  that  they  can  only  be  dia- 
tinguisbed  aa  a  work  of  critieiam,  and  diatinct  works 
of  hia  immediate  followers  and  of  later  ^iriatoteliaus 
were  also  included  in  the  collection,  Thua,  as  in  the 
case  t)i  Hippocrates,  we  have  the  some  work  (as  the 
Great  Ethics)  regarded  by  one  critic  as  a  preliminary 
draught,  and  by  another  as  a  later  paraph  rafle.  The 
werln  of  Aristotle  are  generally  dividefl  into  logical, 
theoretical,,  and  practice  The  logical  works  are 
comprehoided  under  the  title  Organ  on  (instrument). 
They  treat  of  the  metboda  of  investigation  by  which 
knowledge  is  arrived  at  Under  this  head  the  princi- 
pal works  extant  are  Kategorifli  (Pnedicamenta),  which 
treats  of  the  generic  ideaa,  species,  subetauce,  quan< 
tity,  quality,  relation,  time,  place,  &c.;  Its  genuineness 
ia  doubtful;  Peri  Hermeneiaa  (De  Interpretatione)^  a 
sketch  relating  to  philosophical  grammar,  also  doubt- 
ful: tbe  logic  proper  consiflts  of  Analutika  Protera 
{Analytiea  Priora),  two  books;  Analutica  Hustera 
(Analytica  Posteriora),  two  boolta;  T<»pika  (dialec- 
tics), ei^-bt  books;  Peri  Sophistikon  ElenchthSn,  on 
tbe  fallacies  of  the  Sopbiats,  all  conaidered  genuine. 
The  theoretical  works  are  divided  into  physic,*^, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  The  physics  em- 
brace eight  books  of  Phusike  Akroasis,  containing  the 
peneral  principles  of  physical  Boience  (genuine,  pro- 
bably with  admixture) ;  Peri  Garanou  (on  the  heavens) ; 
Peri  Geneaeoa  kal  Pbthoras  (De  Generation e  et  Cor- 
mptione),  two  books;  Meteurologika^  four  books;  all 
considered  genuine;  Peri  Koemou  (De  Mundo),  in  a 
letter  to  Al^?xander^  spurious;  Peri  ZOon  Hiatoria 
^miatranalatcd  Historia  Animalium),  nine  books; 
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Peri  Z66n  Morion  (on  the  porta  of  animats),  fonr 
boolcB;  Peri  Zo5n  GeneaeCSi,  on  the  generation  of 
animalii;  Peri  Zoon  Poreias  (on  the  locomntion  of 
aniraak);  Peri  rauchea,  on  the  iKJtil,  are  geniune;  with 
the  last  ftro  coneect&d  a  ^ snes  of  treatised.  Peri  ZouQ 
Kin^seOfl^  on  the  motiim  of  animals  (spuriously  and 
the  genuine  treati^ea  on  memory,  sleep  and  waking, 
dreftuis,  divination,  fomiini^  a  complete  treatise  imder 
the  Latin  titla  of  Parva  Naturalia;  Peri  PhutOn  (on 
plantfl)  and  Peri  ChrOroatTm  (on  colonra)  ore  con- 
sidered Bpiiri<Hi8,  or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  corrupt 
translation.  In  matbematias  there  are  two  trefttln^ 
On  Indivisible  Lines  and  Slechanical  Problemi,  which 
Kre  probably  mixed  or  spurious.  The  metaphysics 
oonslst  of  fourteen  books,  tne  title  (Tamcta  taPhusika) 
IB  the  invention  of  au  editor;  the  work  is  gen  nine, 
h^it  with  considerable  admixture.  The  practical 
worka  embrace  ethica,  politica^  ecooomics,  and  trea- 
ttaea  on  art.  In  ethics  there  are  four  principal 
treatiseSf  Ethika  Ntcom&cheia  (in  ten  books),  genuine, 
with  admixture;  Etbika  Eudetnika,  seven  books,  a 
paraphrase  by  Eudemvis;  Ethika  Megzfia  (Magna 
Moralia)^  spurious ;  Peri  Aretun  kai  Kaki5D,  on  vir- 
taes  and  vices,  is  spurious ;^  Polika  Akroaais,  eight  books 
(genuine);  tEcouomica,  two  bouka,  partly  or  wholly 
Bparions;  the  art  treatiaea  Peri  Poietikea  and  TeohnS 
Khitorike^  three  hooka,  are  genuine.  Among  the  lost 
works  of  Aristotle  are  the  dialogues  and  others  to 
which  the  term  exoteric  is  applied,  and  which  were 
pybliahed  during  Aristotle's  lifetime.  Some  of  these, 
of  which  fragments  re  main  ^  appear  to  be  memoranda 
or  critical  notea  uC  Plato's  disooursea.  Some  of  these 
earlier  writing  though  inferior  in  intrinsic  value  to 
hia  later  works,  poaaeaa  a  hiBtorical  and  philosophical 
interest  of  the  bigheit  kind  as  containing  the  links 
of  transition  between  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
that  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle's  stylo  had  neither  the 
grace  of  Plato's  nor  even  the  elegance  common  to 
Greek  writers.  He  has  even  been  accused  by  Hum- 
boldt, OQ  account  of  his  exclusive  attention  to  matter 
at  the  expense  of  form,  of  not  having  a  Greek  mind, 
yet  Cicero  speaks  of  the  '  incredible  aweetneaa  of  his 
diction.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
^Vristotlo'H  career  is  the  late  period  at  which  he  com- 
menced teaching.  Had  ho  bten  a  true  disciple  of 
PlatOt  even  thtnigh  differing  from  his  master  in  the 
development  of  his  doctrines,  hia  reticence  would 
have  been  natural ;  but  hia  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  puta  too  great  a  dktance  between  him  and 
1^  predecessor  to  allow  of  his  silence  being  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  mere  deference  for  Plato's  teach- 
ing. Aristotle  is  described  as  short  and  slender  of 
make,  with  small  eyes,  and  a  sarcastic  expression  of 
countenance;  his  whole  demeanour  waa  dlstingaiahed 
by  vivacity,  and  hia  powera  of  popular  doquenoe  ami 
peiBuaaion  were  conaiderable.  He  also  bestowed  great 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  This  is  not  the  sort  of 
character  from  which  excessive  caution  or  modeaty 
would  bo  exrpeeted,  or  who  would  be  likely  to  be 
overburdened  with  veneration.  That  he  did  not 
teach  publicly  in  Athena  dyriiig  the  life  of  Plato  is 
probable,  as  there  is  no  menticm  of  bis  pupils,  but 
that  he  may  have  attempted,  probably  with  little 
auoceas,  to  influence  the  circle  of  Plato,  and  that  be 
communicated  his  principles  to  his  own  friends,  is 
also  likely  enough;  the  want  ai  encouragement^  or 
the  TAsteieBS  of  Ma  views,  and  the  exceedingly  kbo- 
rions  nature  of  hia  method,  may  have  prevented  him 
from  going  further.  Aristotle  uot  only  treated  Plato 
with  the  hightiat  resfjcct,  but  displayed  a  truth- loving 
candour  in  his  dealing  with  opponents  generally.  It 
was  part  of  his  method  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  o[)iiiion8  of  previous  iutjuirers  as  affording  addi* 
ti<inal  material  for  the  formation  of  his  ovv^.     Aria- 


totle  waa  in  fact  the  type  of  the  nuui  el  i 
Plato  waa  of  the  philoaopber.     His  pdad^  i 
begin  iiith  external  observation  and  wsaficmDO 
of  facL^j  and  proceed  gradually  by  atrii 
his  conclusion.     Thero  were  men  of  acienoa 
Aristotle,  hut  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  i 
tion  of  a  rigid  method  of  investigation  to  all  1 
of  human  knowledge,  which  has  done  m  mudti 
modem  science,  originated  with  him.    Tbia  ia  / 
the  less  true  that  the  IgnaiMioe  of  sabsequcol  i 
misinterpreted  his  methods,  and  abused  the  nil  i 
completeneaa  with  which  he  pursued  them,  io  1 
to  miatake  the  ooUectiona  of  Aristotle  for  the  i 
of  nature  herself.     Hia  influence  may  abo  hi  I 
th  rough  the  Macedonian  conquerors  in  the  foi 
of  the  great  schools  of  philosophy  and 
Alexandria,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  i 
quent  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

Ariatotle  took  the  phihisophy  of  Plato  on  ita  i 
side,  its  artificial  ooamognny,  and  the  iniidei[ual«  f 
ssaigned  by  it  to  the  obaexvation  and  study  «f  t 
But  if  Plato  did  Injuatioe  to  sdeoce  in  aongii* 
the  region  of  conjecture  and  onoertainiy, . 
did  less  than  justice  to  philosophy  in  snbm^liagl 
the  method  of   science.     Nothing  in  Plato'B  f 
world  ha<l  any  reality  for  him  wluich  did  nol  i 
in  manifesting  it-^df  to  external  observation, 
totle  did  not  embrace  a  mere  aceptical 
but  pursuing  his  investigationa  from  without  i 
the  regular  approaches  of  science,  he  could  net  i 
a  philosophical  unity  of  doctrine:  the  gnmnd  lol 
covered  by  such  a  method  is  too  great  for  f 
resouroesL    The  task  and  the  method  of  [ ' " 
are  different     It  is  with  man  himself,  as  an  itt 
gent  being,  it  has  to  do  as  the  direct  obJMtKtf] 
intiuiry,  and  with  nature  only  as  it  serve*  to  t* 
light  on  his  position.     The  origin,  nature,  and  i 
of  man' a  intellectual  powers,  hia  pres<^nt  dtitieai 
his  future  prospects^  are  the  problems  of  phUc 
U|)oa  these  questions  the  external  obaervalaaij 
nature   can  only  throw  an   indirect^  and . 
philosophical  interpretation  a  dubtoua^  rj" 
problems  of  philosophy  are  for  every  sgv  ] 
must  have  an  immediate  answer;  the 
science  may  be  postponed  from  age  to  agtt.  L 
a  gradually  accumulating  knowledge.    To 
that  the  former  must  await  the  detemdnatkn  of | 
latter  is  to  assume  that  man  has  no  internal 
guide  him,  and  the  common  obeer%  ation  <4  i 
validity;  and  ia  accordingly  to  prejudge  this  pmtj 
of  philosophy,    Aristotle  himself  wa&  too  mnch  c 
the  influence  of  Plato  to  abandon  the  properi 
philosophy^  though  he  missed  its  proper  method  ;| 
his  school  soon  degenerated  into  one  of  mera  < 
dam.     Theophraatus  doubted  the  exiatcnce  In  i 
of  anything  beyond  the  life  implied  in  mera  a  ' 
organism. 

Aristotle's  works  were  fint  printed  In  a 
translation,  with  the  commentaiiea  of  ATen 
Venice  in  1489;  the  first  Greek  edition  was  1 
Aldus  ManutiuB  (five  vola.  1495-98).  After  the  < 
tesian  revolution  in  philoaophy  the  worka  of  / 
fell  into  comparative  neglect,  from  which  they  am 
fir«t  revived  by  the  atudy  of  the  histOTy  ol  pHkappte 
and  in  particular  by  the  treatment  of  it  by  Hef^ 
since  whose  time  they  have  received  ample  a^idf  is^ 
ill  uatration  in  Germany.  The  most  impoftsfil  niMMi 
edition  is  that  of  Bekker,  carried  out  nadar  Hi 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bcdii  H 
1881 » in  four  vols.,  with  a  Latin  translatioo;  a  W 
containing  the  fragments  and  index,  edited  bt  Boi^ 
was  publihed  in  1S71.  A  valuable  edition  baa  Ix^ 
published  by  Didot  (Paris,  1848^69),  Single  w«if 
have  been  frequently  edited.  Tho  latent  wotk  d 
importance  on  Ariatotle  is  that  of  Grote,  pat41aM  i» 
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72-  B««  also  Jjewe&*9  ArUt^^tle,  a  chapter  from 
the  Hi^t^ry  of  Science;  Bl&kesley's  Life  of  Aristotle; 
Stahr'«  Arifitotelm  (HftUe,  1530-32),  &c.  There  i» 
a»  complete  Englisli  tnuLBl&tian  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
^gv.  Bohn's  GlMBical  library  contaltu  tnmfllatioiis 
of  the  Ethics,  Politics  untl  Economies,  Metaphyisicfl, 
fiifltory  of  Ammab,  Orgaoon,  imd  Rhetoric  and 
a. 

an  •ceoiint  of  the  philosophy  of  Ajristotlo  see 
JC8»  

>XENUS  OF  TARENTUM^anmaidan 
pber,  bom  about  blC.  324^  studied  miuic 
'  his  father  !Maedafi,  and  philosophy  uoder  Aris- 
He  aspired  to  be  the  successor  of  the  latterj 
^td  never  forgare  him  for  having  preferred  Theo- 
phraatuiL  Aocordiog  to  Suidas  he  wrote  453  works, 
but  the  only  one  which  baa  been  preserved  is  one  in 
three  books  on  the  Elementv  of  Hanoooy.  Unlike 
Pyth Adonis,  he  lianiahes  number  and  calculation  from 
ttiMDc^  and  makes  the  ear  the  sole  judge  of  the  Bclec- 
tSoQ  and  succesainn  of  sounds.  He  endeavoured  to 
apply  hia  mtasical  knowledge  to  philoiophy,  and  espe* 
cudly  t*3  the  scienoe  of  mind,  but  it  only  appean  to 
^fkTe  furnished  him  with  far-fetched  analogies  and 
^■il  him  into  a  kind  of  materialisuL, 
W  AltlTHMETIC  (from  the  Greek  arithmoi,  num- 
ber) is  primarily  the  science  of  numbers.  As  opp^taed 
to  aJgebra  it  is  the  practical  part  of  the  science.  The 
ide»  of  separating  the  theoretical  from  the  practical 
tmahiient  of  numbers,  an^l  of  ejcprautiug  the  former 
hf  abstract  symbob,  capable  of  tSeolariug  laws  but 
waft  of  performiu*^  actual  operations,  is  necesftarily  of 
hiTT  ori^n  than  the  performance  of  arithmetical 
«|!«nhtioiis  themselves.  When  this  separation  has 
Mcen  place  arttbmetic  becomes  reduced  to  a  mere 
me^anical  series  of  operationa.  Eveiy  law  of  num- 
bers is  capable  of  being  expressed  algebraically^  and 
the  expre«»ion  of  these  laws  constitutes  in  al^tract 
form  the  rules  by  which  arithmetical  ojicrations  are 
ned.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  properly  so  called 
t  Uie  practical  directions  for  performing  partictdar 
tiona.  AJtbouj^h  the  processes  of  arithmetic^ 
tions  are  often  highly  complicated,  they  all 
live  themselves  into  the  repetition  of  four  primary 
■^  addition,  subtractiGu,  multiplication,  and 
Of  these  the  two  latter  are  <mly  c^jmplcx 
fanoa  of  the  two  former,  and  subtraction  again  is 
loerely  a  reversal  of  the  process  of  addition.  It  fol- 
lows  frona  this  that  the  one  thing  indispensable  for 
""^  "  "ng  a  thorough  practical  arithmetidan  is  exhaua- 
f  drill  in  these  four  fundamental  processes,  and 
liy  in  the  elementary  one  of  atJdition.  This 
L  missed  from  over- ambition.  If  it  is  coneid- 
thai  lUl  the  ojDerations  in  these  rules  are  mere 
rvpctitiotis  of  the  elementary  Btep»,  it  will  Ije  seen 
th*t  all  that  is  necessary  to  afford  facility  in  thc^ 
operations  is  a  thorough  acf|uaintanoe  with  and  per- 
fect oonamaod  of  all  the  relations  of  numben  from 
1  to  100.  Instead  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the 
learner,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  elementary  num- 
bers, with  long  exercises  in  addition  and  other  rules, 
let  as  much  time  be  spent  in  drilling  him  in  bis 
elementary  stefis.  Let  him  learn  the  midtipUeation 
tftble  by  addition  as  far  as  the  units,  which  alone  are 
iadlspeasable,  numbering  the  results  and  reversing 
the  process  for  subtraction  and  division.  Let  the 
remaining  numbers  from  1  to  100  be  combined,  dis- 
eected,  added,  subtracted  by  as  many  symmetrical 
procemum  aa  caa  be  devised,  as,  for  example,  finding 
1^  fsomplement  of  100  for  each  number  from  1  to  99 
in  saccesaion,  finding  all  the  prime  numbers,  and  oil 
the  factors  contained  in  other  uumbera  from  1  to  100. 
X«t  all  these  operations  be  familiarized  by  re[>etitionp 
taking  them  first  methodically,  and  then  arbitrarily, 
tiU  there  is  nothing  left  with  which  he  is  not  familiar, 


then  let  him  repeat  the  same  operations  from  HOO  to 
3U0.  and  from  300  to  400,  to  show  the  absolute  iden- 
tity  of  the  process.  Much  greater  firmness  and  con« 
fidence  will  be  acquired  in  this  way  than  by  indis- 
criminate  drill.  Practice,  for  attaining  speed  in  loug 
operations  of  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
catiou,  and  division,  should  follow^  and  should  be 
kept  up  at  intervals  as  long  as  the  learner  desires  to 
maintain  proficiency  in  arithmt'ti^^l  practice. 

8ome  kiiowledge  of  arithmt-tic  is  ne  -essarily  coeval 
with  the  fii«t  dawn  of  human  intelligence^  and  it 
would  be  uaeless  to  seek  the  origin  of  this  science 
elsewhere  than  in  the  earliest  nitiurial  olwjervation  of 
the  objects  of  sense.  Still  the  conception  of  number 
must  have  long  existed  in  many  huiuan  societies,  as 
we  still  find  it  with  most  barbarous  peoples,  in  a  very 
crude  and  elementary  foniL  The  earlier  civilized 
nations,  however,  poaaessed  means  of  reckoning  ade- 
quate to  the  ordinary  uses  of  civilized  life,  and  even 
applicable  to  some  scientifiic  purposes,  though  the 
progress  in  arithmetic  was  much  slower  than  from 
the  elementary  nature  of  the  subject  might  have 
been  anticipat(»d,  a  clear  indication  that  in  human 
progress  the  practical  and  sensible  take  long  preced- 
ence of  the  theoretical  and  stiieculative. 

Though  the  origin  of  arithmetic  is  loat  in  antiquity, 
yet  partly  from  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  partly 
from  the  indications  of  language  and  other  memorials, 
the  main  steps  of  its  development  into  a  scientific 
form  can  be  tolerably  Batisfactorily  traced. 

Simple  aa  our  present  mode  of  enumeration  appears 
it  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  different  steps,  each 
of  wlucb  admitted  of  separate  invention,  and  each 
has  in  fact  been  reached  slowly,  and  not  without 
difficulty  and  difference  of  practice.  The  mode  of 
enumeration  by  tens  involves  two  inventions,  one  of 
early  the  other  of  late  attainment.  The  names  of 
numbers  in  almost  all  Unguagea,  particularly  the 
Indo-European,  are  formed  u|h>ii  a  decimal  system, 
that  is  to  say,  the  re-enume ration  in  successive  ranks 
of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  the  combination  of  the 
different  ranks  according  to  their  respective  scales  of 
value.  Thus  while  we  have  independent  nainea  for 
numl>er8  up  to  ten,  we  give  after  that  independent 
names  only  to  the  decades  twenty,  thirty,  (S:c,,  adding 
units,  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  &e.,  to  make  up  inter- 
mediate numbers,  and  in  like  mauuer  with  hundreds 
and  higher  numbers,  ITio  uniformity  of  thb  practice 
has  raised  the  question  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
(■reek  philosophers  whence  it  originated,  Thia  ques- 
tion is  put  in  the  Problems  of  Aristotle,  and  has 
been  re^liscussed  with  the  aame  result  by  BufTon. 
First  theoretical  reasons  are  aaaigned:  ten  is  the  jier- 
fcct  number,  it  contains  odd  and  even,  the  square 
and  the  cube,  &c.,  but  these  reasons  are  justly  set 
aside.  It  seems  self-evident  that  practical  and  not 
theoretical  reaaona  were  most  likely  to  iDfiuence  the 
framers  of  language ;  and  inquiring  what  practical 
reasons  could  influence  such  a  unifomiity  of  practice, 
the  decision  is  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  primitive 
practice  of  counting  on  the  fingers  and  toes.  II  the 
facts  already  stated  stood  alone  this  decifiion  would 
not  be  satiafactmry.  Why  should  ten  instead  of  five 
or  twenty  bo  the  unit  adopted  on  this  principle? 
Those  who  support  the  theory  ore  bound  to  account 
for  the  uniformity  of  practice,  othenvise  the  more 
natural  inference  will  Ihj  to  an  original  unity  in  the 
languages  adopting  the  practice.  The  necessary 
link  of  evidence  has,  however,  been  found.  It  has 
been  shown  that  there  were  primitive  euumerationa 
by  five  and  twenty  aa  well  as  by  ten,  and  in  languages 
where  the  decimal  system  has  prevailed  there  are 
still  remains  of  the  other  systems,  lliiis  the  Roman 
Y,  X,  L,  C,  repreaenta  both  the  quinquennial  and  the 
decimal  systems,  and  the  quatre-vingta  of  the  French 
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13  a  rtilic  of  the  Gallic  «ae  of  the  ^^fjesinial  pyatem. 
In  the  Aztec  iiyBtem  of  eDitmoration  titiits  are  repre- 
ae^nted  by  mLilft,  adcI  intenDcdiate  tw  enties  by  featheni 
or  other  stymbola. 

A  satisfactory  proof  that  the  decimal  syitein  htui 
been  adopted  on  arbitmry  and  not  on  scicntitic 
gItnmdM  ifl  affc^rded  by  another  circumstance  in  the 
construction  of  kngviAge.  Besides  the  systema 
alreafiy  mentioned  there  is  ATideaoe  in  langtiage  of 
SL  diiodeciiDjd  syjitenL  But  thissyatem  has  evidently 
grown  up  later  and  baa  left  more  supericial  marks 
of  itA  presence.  The  reason  of  tbia  can  eitaily  be 
explained.  The  ori<nn  of  this  eyetem  is  oommcreiaL 
In  oommerdal  traiiBactions  the  moat  convenitnt 
ijumbcra  are  those  which  can  &e  moat  eaaily  split 
and  which  form  the  most  numerous  integral  fnic- 
tiujis.  In  this  way  ten  is  the  most  impracticable 
even  number  possible.  It  will  only  divide  by  five  or 
two^  while  twelve  divides  into  twos,  threes*  fours, 
and  sixes.  As  this  Is  the  real  t<^t  of  tbe  practical 
value  of  a  unit,  there  is  the  most  convincing  evidence 
in  the  subsequent  introduction  of  twelve^  if  wo  are 
correct  iu  attrihutiUj^  it  to  mercantile  convenience, 
that  the  earlier  umt  waa  an  arbitrary  and  conventional 
standard  adopted  in  ignorance  of  arithmetical  pro* 
portions,  and  not  a  theoretical  standard  based  on  a 
subtle  analysis  of  the  prt>pertie8  of  numbers.  It  may 
be  observed  also  that  the  otForts  of  the  present  day 
to  establiiib  a  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measuiKs  will  always  encounter  a  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  superior  practical  convenience  of  the  dozen 
and  the  gross  over  the  oorresponding^  tea  and  bimdred 
of  the  decimal  system.  These  will  itfise  spoiataneoualy 
In  spite  of  restrictive  laws,  and  having  their  root  in 
the  nature  of  numbers  they  cannot  permanently  be 
suppressed.  Charles  Fourier  severely  rebukes  the 
primitive  man  for  misunderstandiiig  the  use  of  the 
ioontcra  with  which  nature  lam  furnisbed  kim,  He 
ought  to  have  soen,  he  says^  that  these  lend  them- 
selves exclusively  to  a  duodecimal  sj'stem.  Tbe 
thumb  stands  apart  as  a  pivot  or  indicator,  while  the 
four  fbgers  are  each  divided  by  the  joints  into  three 
•ectloDS)  undoubttiJly  reckoning  twelve.  It  would 
alio  appear  that  by  placing  nails  on  tho  uppermost 
sectiouB  nature  intended  tbe  primitive  man  to  reckon 
fractions.  The  Cbioese  had  actually  an  articidate 
notation,  inclurling  the  joints  of  the  thumb. 

Our  system  of  enumeration  involves  two  principles, 
the  use  of  Bigns  having  Bj^>eciiic  values  as  units,  and 
the  recognition  of  a  regularly  ascending  scale  of 
multiplicatiou  in  the  successive  ranks  of  figures  placed 
in  line,  whereby  each  acquires,  in  addition  to  its  into- 
gral  value^  a  value  of  position  due  to  the  multiplier 
<»f  the  rank  to  which  it  belongs.  Thua  iu  writing  the 
integral  number  321,  the  multiplier  of  the  first  figure 
io  tbe  right  u  1,  of  the  second  10,  of  the  third  100. 
All  tbi]i  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  what  bat 
already  been  said  of  the  common  nomenclature  of 
numbers;  but  however  cloee  the  inference  may  seem 
to  uSj  it  is  so  far  from  being  explicit  in  itself  that  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  appear  never 
to  have  arrived  at  it  The  earliest  arithmetical  signs 
appear  to  have  been  bierfjglyphical,  but  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  were  too  difuee  to  be  of  any  arithme- 
tical  value.  The  units  wore  successive  strokes  to  the 
number  required,  the  ten  an  open  circle,  the  hundred 
a  curled  palm -leaf,  the  thou«nnd  a  lotuH  flower,  ten 
thousand  a  bent  finger.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
afforded  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  figfurcSj 
and  were  used  accordingly  by  tbe  Chaldeans,  Hebrews, 
and  Greeks,  The  Greek  system  was  borrowed  from 
tlie  Hebrew  tlirough  tbe  PbcBmciau%  and  their 
features  are  nearly  identical 

The  first  nine  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
represented  the  unittj,  the  second  nine  tens,  tbe  re- 


maining fon?  together  with  fire  repeated  with  i 
ti(>nal  marks,  hundreds;  the  same  saooessian  of  1 
with  added  points  was  repeated  for  tboniisnd%  I 
of  thousands,  and  hundredsofthooiaiida  TheC 
followed  the  same  system  up  to  Una  of 
They  wrote  tbe  diEerent  classes  of  nnmben  m  i 
sion  as  we  do,  and  tiiey  trmnsfeiTed  openticia  d 
formed  on  units  to  numbers  in  higher  plaoas;  boll 
use  of  different  signs  for  the  different  ranks  <* 
shows  a  want  of  full  perception  of  the  value  ol  { 
as  such.     The  Greeks  were  toletable  aritJ 
They  had  also  great  mathematiciaos,  who  pUocdl 
limit  to  their  study  of  tbe  properties  of 
Pythagoras   is   the  first  scientific  j 
whom  we  have  any  knowledgis.    Nnmben 
in  his  school  the  inteipreten  of  all  the 
nature.     Pythogoraa  callsd  prime  numbezv,  or  I 
which  are  indivisible  by  any  integral  muaJber,  " 
numbers;  numbers  which  contain  two  factociy  i 
iicial  numbers;  and  those  which  contain  thne,  I 
numbers.    The  square  roots  of  numbeia  whioh  I 
not  integral  roots  are  iiratjonal  munbei*.    It  waai 
arithmetical  consideratioiis  that  PTthagorss  wssf 
to  his  famous  proposation  of  tha  square  of  the  hy| 
nuae  of  a  ri^ht-angled  triangle  being  aqaal  to  ( 
squares  of  the  sides,  and  from  tiiis  propCiiliSBf 
came  to  form  acquaintance  with  irrational  nuKibl 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Pythagoras  osed  in  his  l 
etilations  a  s}  stem  different  from,  tho  ord^oszy  C 
notation,  and  it  baa  been  oonjectured  on  very  s' 
grounds  that  he  wia  acquainted  with  the  \ 
method;  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  thii  < 
in  his  case  or  that  of  any  other  ancienl    The  Gn 
adopted  the  letter  M  as  a  sign  for  10,000  iiid| 
uombiniug  tbis  mark  with  tbcdr  other  numeralB  f 
could  note  numbers  as  high  as  100,000,000. 
medes  gave  the  system  indefinite  extension  by  i 
ing  its  final  limit  M^  as  the  unit  of  a  newi 
employing  tbe  same  ei^s  as  before.     The  aoi 
of  the  second  order  were  M'ritten  to  the  left  o£  I 
of  the  first  and  separated  from  them  by  a  } 
third  order  was  begun  with  AI*,  a  fourth  witl 
As  there  were  eight  places  in  each  order  <#t 
Archimedes  called  tbu  tbe  system  of  octads^ 
lonius  adopted  M  instead  of  SiP  as  the  badssl'i 
second  order,  thus  reducing  the  different  onteiW^ 
four  figures. 

The  Roman  numerals  are  of  a  very  retroifndt 
character  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Gftsk, 
and  were  almost  useless  for  purposes  of  oompoti' 
tion.  From  one  to  four  were  represented  bj  tcrtnl 
strokes  I,  II,  III,  nil,  five  by  V,  t«m  by  >C  fiftyj 
L^  ouo  hundred  by  C  afterwards  C,  five  hun" 
iiy  D,  a  thousand  by  M.  These  signs  vrre  T 
from  each  other  accordiug  to  particular  rulsa  i 

V  was  tbe  half  of  X,  A  beings  also  used; 
likewise  the  half  of  [j.  M  was  artistically  wMP 
D  aad  cl;>,  and  I.i,  afterwards  D,  beenne  fivs 
hundred,  ccl  represented  5000,  ccIOk)  10,00<V  to 
fiO, 000,  cccId^o  1 00,000.  They  were  also  compeniM 
by  a^ldition  and  subtraction,  thus  IV  stooil  for  foai; 

VI  for  six,  XXX  for  thirty,  XL  for  forty,  LX  lor 
sixty.  This  cumbrous  and  limited  notaiint^  nkkit 
still  stands  with  great  dignity  inour  TOonnta*'nliis<l 
titles,  indicated  a  very  limited  cajiftcity  for  caJiadi^ 
tion,  and  indeed  the  Romans  did  not  make 
these  symbols  in  calculation,  but  were  oomp  ' 
resort  to  a  more  primitive  mode, 

lids  mode,  caUed  by  Humboldt  'palpable  i 
metic,"  has  been  used  in  substantiaUj  tM  SttM 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  Etnuesa^  1 
the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  EUvscHS 
The  Roman  instrument  of  calctdation  was  Ifct  «^ 
known  abacus.  (See  Abaccs.)  The  Chinese  i»»«n* 
ment  is  called  Swan -pan.  It  was  imparted  iatoliiWBi 
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hf  the  T^Ltar  cooquerors.  It  u  an  oblong  frame  vrilh 
1DW9&1  InUIs  arrmi^^eid  on  parallel  corcU stretched  acroas 
*;  in  fact,  almost  identical  with  the  abacus.  In  using^ 
f  inatrutneDia  aa  numerator  the  first  line  repre* 
t  unita,  the  fiecond  tena,  the  third  hiiiidreda,  &c» 
'Siitieae  inatniment  ifi  divided  m  the  middle  by  a 
■dicnlAT  bar.  Five  balls  are  etning  on  each 
the  left,  and  two,  equivalent  to  ttn^  on  the 
The  Chme«e  use  any  wire  for  units,  counting 
up  and  down,  and  thua  practically  adi^ptiiig  the 
aial  ayit^in.  The  RusHiang  uaed  different  coloured 
I  to  distinguish  the8«difFereQt ranks.  The  Romans 
I  lued  a  sanded  table  on  which  they  drew  parallel 
and  placed  counters  on  them,  which  they  em- 
in  the  same  m*nner.  The  abacuB  and  the 
ble  were  transmitted  by  the  Romana  to  the 
populationa  and  continued  in  use  up  till 
renteenth  or  eighteenth  century.  It  eeema 
f  that  a  dv  ilijEed  people,  in  noting  the  results 
Ucuiationa,  did  not  hit  upon  a  mode  of  nota^ 
Jogoua  to  their  methml  of  calculation. 

le  of  enumeration  did  not  come  to  ua  from 

mcwX  aourcCj  nor  docs  ita  invention  do  much 

tt>  hmm&n  ingenuity.     It  appears  to  havo  ori> 

I  simply  in  a  contracted  mode  adopted  in  various 

ies  of  the  East  of  writing  tiie  spoken  enumer* 

ooRimon  to  them  with  tho  cliasieal  nations. 

Eitraction  con^i^ted  at  first  merely  of  havmg 

!  signs  for  the  u umbers  in  the  scale  of  units 

t  using  them  with  a  contraction  for  the  names  of 

i  numbers  of  higher  Taluei  as  we  might  write 

'  (bouBAnd),  3   h  (undred),   4  t  (ens),  6  n  (nits), 

;  3  h^  4  t,  6  u.     This  is  the  mode  of  written 

nention  adopted  in  Tamil     The  Chinese  im- 

on  this  by  separating  the  signs  of  numeric 

from  their  coefficients,  thus,  rp  ^  \     .     Here 

the  repetition  of  the  same  numeral  signs  the 

of  position  ia  obviously  suggested,  and  it  only 

ned  to  invent  a  cipher  to  occupy  vmcaot  places, 

r,to  omit  the  coeHidents  rendered  superfluous 

i  their  syatematic  occurrence,  in  order  to  make  a 

■  scale  of  valuta  aacending  by  position.     This 

was  first  introduced   in  Sanakrit,     It   was 

red  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  on  thfir  con* 

;  of  Indi»  and  by  them  transmitted  to  Europeu 

*  numerals  are  obvioualy  based  upon  the  Devana- 

[  chftTftctars. 

f  w©  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the  laborioua  nature 

{lis  invention  we  have  only  to  look  at  a  later 

apter  in  the  history  of  arithmetic     It  appeal's  that 

the  Arabic  numerak  (which  ought  rather  to 

Qed  the  Indi&n  numerals)  were  introduced  into 

they  were  nscd  only  to  represent  integral 

aben.    It  remained  to  he  discovered  that  in  tbo 

way  ss  1,  lOj  100,  mean  one,  ton^  a  hundred, 

DI  may  mean  one-tenth  and  one- hundredth,  and 

that  the  scale  of  decimal  fractions  thua  constructed 

maj  be  carried  out  indefinitely  and  combined  or  dis^ 

eted  on  the  very  same  principles  aa  whole  numbers. 

he  first  use  of  decimals  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to 

Dtftnns  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteen  th  ce  n- 

f,  by  otbers  to  Steyimis  (La  Disme,  1585),  and  so 

irlj  mm  their  nse  established  that  Blot  and  others 

ftttriDate  their  invention  to  Napier  in  the  seventeenth 

oeotnry.     They  were  not  in  common  use  when  the 

first  tallies  of  logarithms  were  constructed.   Naturally 

Ibe  same  idea  mu^t  have  occurred  to  many  arithme* 

>  tici&Qa,  but  the  clogs  with  which  it  was  encumbered 

Isnd  the  difScuIties  it  encountered  can  only  be  under- 

r  stood  from  actual  details.    Professor  Da  Sf  organ  has 

given  aa  account  of  the  discovery  in  the  Companion 

to  the  Almanac  for  1851^  from  which  wo  Extract 

•one  paittculAn.    In  1 525  Orontius  Fineus  extracted 

the  «|>proximate  square  root  of  ID  by  adding  ciphers 


and  obtained  the  decimal  continuation  162.  Instead 
i«F  leaving  the  decimal  fraction  be  preferred  to  prei- 
^ent  the  result  in  the  sexagesimal  system  then  in  use^ 
converting  his  solution  into  3'i»'  43^^  12'".  Another 
arithmetician  of  note,  Tartaglia,  objected  to  tho  pro- 
tedure  of  Orontius  on  the  ground  that  it  showed 
joore  natural  incfcnuity  than  adherence  to  strict 
mathematical  rule,  and  sospected  that  it  would  be 
fi»und  wanting  in  more  dilhcult  operations.  Simon 
Stevin  of  Broges,  one  of  the  accredited  inveotora  of 
decimals,  aa  already  stated^  wrote  his  decimals  thus, 

((»  (I J  m  (3) 
27  (0)  8  (1)  4  (2)  7  (3),  and  in  operations  27  8  4  7 
for  27'847.  Here  we  have  the  Tamil  and  Chinese 
processes  repeated*  In  the  arithmetic  of  J  ohn  J  ohnson 
(1623)  the  inclosing  parentheses  are  diBjKMied  of,  and 
{123 

the  decimals  written  27l847,  and  sometimeB  the  top 
figures  are  omitted^  so  that  the  modem  practice  is  in 
reality  arrived  at  though  a  line  is  usdd  instead  of  a 
dot.  BHggs,  in  1624,  adopted  the  practice  of  under- 
lining tbe  fractional  portion  of  the  number*  In  the 
second  edition  of  Wingate'a  Arithmetic,  published  in 
1650,  our  present  mode  of  ^Titing  decimals  was  em- 
ployed, and  directions  are  given  as  to  the  insertioQ 
of  ciphers.  (*  In  decimalls  when  the  numerator  con- 
siflta  not  of  so  many  places  as  the  denominator  hath 
cyphers^  fil  up  the  void  places  of  the  numerator  with 
oypbcra.')  Yet  in  1*351  so  little  was  knomi  of  the 
matter  that  n  treatise  was  published  in  London  by 
Robert  Jager,  entitled  Artificial  Anthmetick  in 
Decimals.  Jager  says  that  Hha  common  way  of 
natural  aritbrnetick  being  tedious  and  prolix,  God  in 
his  mercy  had  directed  him  to  that  which  he  had 
published.*  He  wrote  his  decimals  G|724.  See  aUo 
AriiTHarmcAL  Signs, 

Among  the  many  machines  that  have  been  in-^ 
vented  for  calculating  numbers,,  none  are  more  cele- 
brated than  the  one  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bab- 
bage,  which,  however,  for  various  reasons,  was  never 
completed.  It  was  to  consist  of  two  parts,  a  calcu- 
lating and  a  printing  part^  both  of  which  were  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfilment  of  tiie  inventor's  views,  for  tbe 
whole  advantage  vonld  be  lost  if  the  computations 
made  by  the  machine  were  copied  by  human  bands 
and  transferred  to  types  by  tbo  common  process. 
The  practical  object  of  a  calculating  engine  is  to 
ctimpmte  and  print  a  great  variety  and  extent  of 
astronomical  and  navigation  tables,  whieh  could  not 
othenviae  be  done  without  enormaua  intellectual  and 
manual  labour,  and  which,  even  if  executed  by  such 
labour,  could  not  be  calculated  with  the  requisite 
accuracy.  On  tbe  means  of  accomplishing  this 
Mr*  Babbage  says,  'As  the  possibility  of  performing 
arithmetical  calcidations  by  macbinery  may  appear 
to  non-mathematical  readers  too  large  a  prMitulate, 
and  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  I  shall  here  endeavour  in  a  few  lines 
to  give  some  slight  perception  of  tho  manner  in  which 
this  can  bo  done,  and  tbtis  to  remove  a  small  poiiLion 
of  the  veil  which  covers  that  apparent  mystery.  That 
nearly  all  tables  of  numbers  which  follow  any  law, 
however  complicated,  may  be  formed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  solely  by  tbe  proper  arrangement  of  the 
succosaive  addition  and  Bubtraction  of  numbera  befit- 
ting each  table,  is  a  general  principle  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  those  only  wbo  are  well  acquainted 
with  mathematics;  but  the  mind,  even  of  tbe  reader 
wbo  is  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  that  science, 
will  readily  conceive  that  it  is  not  impossible,  l^ 
attending  to  the  following  example*  Let  us  considsr 
tbe  subjoined  table.  This  table  is  the  beginning  of 
one  in  very  extensive  use,  which  has  been  printed 
and  reprinted  very  frequently  in  many  countries, 
jmd  is  called  a  table  of  square  numbeirs. 
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Any  niimT^r  in  the  table,  o>luiiin  A,  nmy  be  obtain  et! 
by  multiplying  the  imnil)er  whieh  ox}>rei*se*  the  dis- 
tunce  of  that  term  from  tho  commoncement  of  the 
table  by  itself;  thus  25  Ib  the  fifth  term  from  the 
beginning  of  the  table,  and  6  multiplied  by  itstilf,  or 
by  6, 18  et|ual  to  25.  I^t  mi  now  subtract  each  term 
of  this  table  from  the  next  Ruooeeding  term,  and 
place  the  result  in  another  column  (B),  which  may  be 
called  first-difference  column.  If  we  again  subtract 
each  term  of  this  first-dilftfrcnce  from  the  siicoeeding 
tonii,  wo  find  the  reaiilt  is  abvay  the  number  2 
(column  C);  and  that  the  sam«  number  will  always 
I'ecyr  in  that  column,  which  may  be  called  the  second- 
ditference,  wiU  appear  to  any  person  who  takes  the 
tmuble  to  carry  on  the  table  a  few  terms  ftirthcr. 
Now,  when  once  this  is  admitted  as  a  known  fact,  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  provided  the  first  term  (1)  of  the 
table,  the  tirat  term  <3)  of  the  tirst-differences,  and 
the  first  ttirm  (2)  of  the  second  or  constant  difference 
are  onginaUy  given,  we  con  c«mtiiiue  the  table  to  any 
extent  merely  by  eimple  addition:  for  the  series  of 
first- diiferencefl  may  be  formed  by  repeatedly  adding 
the  constant  ditference  2  to  (3)  the  tir«t  number  in 
cohimu  B,  and  we  then  necessarily  have  the  series  of 
odd  numbtjin,  3,  5,  7,  Ac;  and  agam,  by  sucoeasively 
adding  each  tit  these  to  the  first  number  (I)  of  the 
table,  we  produce  the  B<|uare  numbers.'  Having  thus 
thruwn  some  light  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Babbage  proceeds  to  show  that  the  mechani- 
cal execution  of  such  an  engine  tm  would  produce  this 
series  of  numbers  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  i>i 
ordinary  macldnery  as  might  be  conceived,  lie 
imagines  three  clocks  to  be  pkced  on  a  table,  side  by 
Hide,  ea<;h  having  only  one  hand^  and  a  thousand 
dirisiouH  instead  of  twelve  hours  marked  on  the  face, 
and  every  time  a  string  is  pidled  each  strikes  on  a 
bell  the  numbera  of  the  di  visions  to  which  the  hand 
points.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  of  the  clocks,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  called  B  and  C,  have  some 
mechanism  by  which  the  clock  C  advanooi  the  hand 
of  the  clock  B  one  division  for  each  stroke  it  makett 
on  its  own  bell,  and  Jet  the  clock  B  by  a  similar  con- 
trivance advance  the  hand  of  the  clook  A  one  division 
for  each  stroke  it  maken  on  its  own  bell.  Having  set 
the  band  of  the  clock  A  to  the  division  I,  that  of  B 
to  III,  and  that  of  C  to  II,  pull  the  string  of  clock 
A,  which  will  strike  one;  pull  that  of  clock  B,  which 
wiD  strike  three,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consecj^uence 
of  the  mechanism  we  have  referred  to  al>ove,  will  ml- 
vance  the  band  of  A  three  divisions.  Pull  the  ^trin^jr 
of  C,  which  will  strike  two  and  advance  the  baii«i  of 
B  two  divisions,  or  to  division  V,  Let  this  operation 
be  repeated;  A  will  then  strike  four;  B  will  strike 
five,  and  in  so  doing  will  advance  the  band  of  A  five 
divisions;  and  C  will  again  strike  two,  at  the  same 
time  advancing  the  hand  of  B  two  divisions.     Again 


pull  ^i^  and  it  will  strike  nine;  B  wtU  »trilctl 
and  C  two.  If  now  those  di%  isiofis  *tnjck  «jr  | 
at  by  the  clock  A  be  attended  to  and  written  dova, 
it  wiU  be  found  that  they  prodaoe  a  series  of  tibe 
squares  of  the  natural  numbers;  and  this  wiU  be  the 
more  evident  If  the  operation  be  coniinnfld  tm^tm 
than  we  have  carriea  itv  Such  a  vries  oodd  «f 
course  W  extended  by  this  meclianinii  only  so  fir  li 
the  three  first  fiigniee;  but  thii  may  be  sufficient  to 

S>e  some  idea  df  the  constraction,  and  was  ia  fact, 
T.  Babbage  states,  the  point  to  which  the  fiiil 
model  of  his  calculating  engine  was  direoted.  Biih> 
bage's  great  machine,  after  coating  £17,000  to  (hi 
govermnent  and  a  considerable  sum  to  the  inte&tot, 
was  finally  abandoned  The  nnfinished  maduac, 
called  a  difference  engine,  was  placed  by  govenmieBl 
in  1843  in  King's  College,  London,  He  afterwdi 
devised  another  machine,  called  an  analytaoai  ayb^ 
for  hi;jrher  matbemntical  calculationi^  bot  no  fiidi 
were  forthcoming  for  its  construction.  The  te 
complete  machine  of  the  same  nature  as  that  deflgMd 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  a  machine,  that  is  to  say,  fi«  eiJ* 
culating  msthemntical  tables  by  the  method  li  tlif 
ferences  and  printing  the  resnlta,  was  oonstnictBd  i>i 
two  Swedish  gentlemen,  the  Mceara.  Scheuiz  ifstbir 
and  son).  This  machine  was  brought  to  London  asd 
exhibited  there  in  1354,  and  its  success  htmg  am- 
dusively  demonstrated  a  similar  maehine  wis  im- 
structcd  for  the  British  govemmeni  on  th» 
mendation  of  the  registrar-generaL  By  ii  a 
of  Tables  of  Lifetinuis,  Ajiinuitiea,  and  ^ 
(Loudon,  lStJ4)  has  been  prodnoed. 

AEITHMETICAL  MEAN  is  the  number 
lies  etpildiHtant  between  two  other  nnmbeii. 
arithmetical  mean  of  a  series  is  their  una  di* 
by  the  number  of  the  series. 

ARITHMETICAL  PBOGRESSIOX,  8«s 

ORESSION, 

ARITHMETICAL  SIGNS.  The  oaounn 
used  in  arithmetic  are  the  following:  4 
that  the  numbers  l)etweeu  which  it  is  plai»d 
be  added;  —  that  the  second  is  to  be  subtracted  bm 
the  first;  x  thst  the  one  is  to  be  multiplied  bf  ^ 
father ;  -r-  that  the  former  is  to  be  dinded  bj 
latter;  divij^ion  is  also  signified  by  writing  ths 
number  (the  dividend)  above,  and  the  other  <^ 
di  visor )  below  a  horizontal  line;  -=■  fiigntfies  tha£  i^t 
one  number  is  equal  to  the  other;  :  : :  :  sjv  tk 
signs  placed  between  the  members  of  a  proportianil 
series,  as  4  :  6  :  :  S  :  12.  A  small  fi^gui«  lUaoal 
on  the  right  band  of  another  at  the  top  ligiiifiei  Ik 
corresponding  power  of  the  number  beaide  iHueh  ■ 
is  placed,  as  5',  4',  meaning  the  square  of  S  lal 
the  cube  of  4.  \/  placed  over  a  number  fifBite 
the  square  root  of  that  number;  with  a  figure  tl  m^ 
nifies  the  root  of  a  higher  power,  as  ^/,  which  mitm 
cnbe  root  A  period  placed  to  the  left  ol  a  mtim  tt 
figures  indicates  that  the?  are  deounal  fiBOtiflBii 

AJima     See  AHiAxi 

ARIZONA,  a  territory  of  the  rnlted  Slite*. 
formed  from  that  iiart  of  the  old  territonr  <jf  hit* 
Mexico  lying  west  of  lat.  109**w.,  and  IxrantSeil  ftwU 
by  Mexico,  west  by  Colorado  River  and  Cali&nK 
and  north  by  Utah  and  Nevada.  The  are*  is  «tt 
mated  at  1 1 4,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  {vs 
rally  mountainous,  but  many  fertile  and  well-Wile*^ 
valleys  lie  between  the  ridges.  The  territoiy  bslivf* 
t^^  the  ba&in  of  the  Color.Ldo  which  panrcie  thrroffc* 
imrtion  of  it,  while  the  Gila  and  Little  Cdotidi^ 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  traveme  it  from  ciit  ts 
west.  In  some  parts  timber  ia  plentlfuL  Irrifiti* 
has  been  successfully  employed  for  an-icultunJ  par 
poses,  and  large  tracts  of  elevated  Land  h»«B  bva 
f*  Mind  excellently  adapted  as  paaturea  fur  thMf  saJ 
cattle.    The  territory  is  rich  in  giold,  atlnt;  li^ 
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mimerals,   anil    inimng^    is  carried   on.     TTie 

existeac^   of   golil-L>cann^'   dbtricta   baa   long  been 

Icnown ;  but  in  1SG3  the  ^eat  mineral  wealth  of  tli'.^ 

territory  first  began  to  Attract  attention^  ami  mh^a 

qiient  esEpluratiiins  have  confirmed  the  belief  rif  itn 

vast  ticbea  in  deposits  of  the  precituiit  tnetals,  cqunl 

to  mnj  in  the  mining  re-^ionij  of  the  great  plateau 

batween  the  Rocky  Momit^iinsand  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  capital  U  Prescott.    The  tei-rit»"ry  waa  organized 

with  the  tunud  government  administratioa  In  F*iK 

1863.     The  pop.  in  lS7iJ  vvaa  965S  ;  in  18S0,  40,441. 

AUK,  the  najne  applied  in  our  translatiuu  of  the 

Bible  to  the  Ixiat  or  Boating  edifice  in  which  Noah 

reside*!  darinj^  thet!ood  or  deluge^  derived  undoubtedly 

from  the  Latin  arro,  a  cheat  or  vesauL    (See  DzhVGE.) 

la  the  syiuigQgiie  of  the  Jews  the  cheat  in  which  the 

tablea  of  th«  Uw  were  preserved  bore  the  came  of  the 

^Kk  ^f  tkt  cortnmU.    This  was  %  small  cheat  or  coffer, 

^^piaet  9  inches  in  length,  2  feet  3  inches  in  breadth. 

^n4  tb«  same  in  heiglii,  in  which   were  contained 

the  two  tables  of  stone,  aud  probably  alao  the  p<>t 

manna  and  Aaron's  rml.      It  was  made  of  fthit- 

L*wood,  and  covered  with  the  mercy -seat,  called 

th«  projntuttonf^  aa  the   8e|)tiiagint  expresaes 

kHa^riou  epiikemnf  that   is,   the   lid   or   cover 

pitiation^  because,  hi  the  typical  language  of 

apturSp  tho»e  sin  a  which  are  forgiven  ava  said  to 

ThU  lid  wa»  made  of  pure  gold ;  at  either 

t  a  chenib;  these  looked  towards  each  other, 

[  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy - 

their  expanded  wingia  (Ex.  xxv.  17,  2'I; 

1-9);  between  which  the  Sbekinah  «r  aymhol 

!  divine  preaence  manifesteti  itself  in  the  appear- 

s  of  a  cloud,  hovering,  a»  it  were,  over  the  mercy- 

(Tjev.  xvi.  2).     From  hence  the  divine  oraolea 

given  {2  Kl  xix,  15j  la.  Ixxx.  1).      The  high- 

at  once  every  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expia- 

y  appcsared  before  the  niurey-SLat  to  make  atone - 

for  the  people   (Heb.  ix,  7).     llie   ark   was 

in  the  aanctitary  of  the  temple  of  Solomon; 

his  time  it  was  kept  in  the  tabemack^  and 

moved  about  as  circnmitances  dictated.      At 

captivity  it  appears  to  have  been   cither  lost 

or  destroyed,  for  the   Jews  univetBally   concur  in 

stating  that  among  the  things  wanting  in  the  second 

temple  one  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

ARKANSAS,  i^oe  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, bounded  north  by  Missouri;  eaat  by  the  Miasia- 
rippi,  which  separates  it  from  the  states  of  ^f  iitaisaippi 
aad  Tennessee;  south  by  LniDuisiana  and  Texas;  and 
w«at  by  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas;  area,  52,198 
aquare  miles;  pop.  in  1^80,  802,504.  The  surface  in 
the  eaat  is  low,  fiat,  and  awampy,  densely  wooded,  and 
Rifaject  to  frequent  inmuUtiona  from  the  numerous 
■treama  which  water  it.  To  wank  the  centre  it 
becomes  more  diversified,  presenting  UHmy  nnciulating 
■lopes  and  hills  of  moderate  elevatirtn.  In  the  west 
it  rises  into  lofty  hills,  being  trarers^jd  by  a  range 
called  the  Oxark,  which  at  some  pointa  attains  a 
height  of  2000  feet  In  various  parts  the  prtlriea 
are  of  jgreat  extent;  the  forests  alivo  are  v<irry  magnili- 
^ent,  containing  fine  specimena,  pHncijiaUy  of  oak, 
hickory,  ash,  cotton,  linden,  maple,  hicust,  and  pine. 
The  principal  rivers,  all  trihtitariea  of  the  Missisaippi, 
are  the  Arkansaa,  the  Red  River,  the  St,  Prancia, 
and  the  \V»«hita.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  are 
warm  springs,  much  resorted  to  for  chronic  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  aifcctiona.  Their  tempeniture  varies, 
bnt  in  the  driest  seasons  reaches  the  bi>ilmg- point. 
The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  mild,  is  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  crdd^  and,  particularly 
in  the  lower  districtH,  is  unhexdthy  to  new  aettlera. 
The  soil  differs  much  according  to  locality.  Near 
the  banks  of  the  rivcra  it  is  usually  fertile,  but  in 
_0oi  a  few  places  it  becomes  almost  aterila     The 


staple  products  are  cotton  and  maixe;  fruit  ia  toler- 
ably abundant.  Many  districts  are  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  excNellent  cattle  are 
reared*  Among  wild  animals  arc  the  bufifalo,  deer, 
otter,  beaver,  raco m.  wild  geese,  wild  turkeys,  quails, 
&c.  The  mineral*  include  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  !ea*b 
Arkansas,  originally  occupied  by  Indium  tribes,  chieHy 
theOsagea,  Cherokees,  ChoctaAVH,  and  Coinanches,  was 
colonizeil  as  early  as  1685  by  the  French  under 
Chevalier  de  Tonti.  As  part  of  Louisiana  it  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1SU3.  It  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territt)ry  in  1819,  and  a<lmitted 
into  the  Union  in  ISM  All  bxlies  legitslative  and 
executive  are  appointed  by  ptppular  ti lection,  the 
governor  and  senators  for  four  and  the  representa- 
tives for  two  years.  Education,  both  in  its  higher 
and  ordinary  branchesi,  haa  ma*le  less  progress  than 
in  many  others  of  the  United  States. 

ARKANSAS,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  United 
States,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  state  of  Arkansas 
It  riites  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from  the 
source*  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  alMJUt  lat  39'  n.,  Ion. 
107"  W,,  flows  in  a  general  south -ea^tt^rly  direction 
through  Colorado,  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
kstly  thmnigh  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  after  a 
course  of  2170  milea  enters  the  Mit^si^ippi  on  the 
right,  lat  33''  4D'  n.  Its  channel  is  wide,  and  so  little 
obstructed  by  rocks  or  shoak  that  boats  are  able  at 
some  seasons  to  navigate  it  uninterruptedly  for 
1 OSD  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Neo'iho 
and  the  Canadian.  Both  in  its  upper  basin  and  along 
many  porta  of  its  hanks  are  salt  pmlriea,  consisting 
of  plaius  of  re<ldisb  sand  resting  on  thick  l>eds  of 
rock-salt.  In  dry  hot  weather  the  surface  of  these 
plains  becomes  in  crusted  with  a  layer  of  pure,  white, 
crystallized  salt^  several  inchea  deep,  and  hence  re- 
ceives the  name  of  the  art  ft  prairtt. 

AH\ihO\\\  a  town  in  Irelan<l,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  14  miks  a.H,w.  of  the  town  of  thiit 
name,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  A^oca,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  about  600  yards  below  the  town,  and 
is  here  orossed  by  a  bridge  of  nineteen  arthes.  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The' 
houses  of  the  former  are  neatly  built  I'he  Episco- 
palian church,  a  handsome  edifice,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  which  also  possesses  a  Roman  CatholiL* 
churcli  and  a  small  Methodist  church.  The  lower 
town,  built  mostly  of  thatched  mud  cabins,  is  inha- 
bited principally  by  fishermen  engaged  in  the  herring- 
i  fiah«ry  and  in  dredging  for  oyatera,  the  latter  chieHy 
aent  to  Liverpool  Pop.  in  l!58l,  4777. 
ARKONA     See  Arcoxa. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  Ricward,  famous  for  bis 
inventions  in  cstttim -spinning,  w^as  bom  at  Preaton, 
in  I^an  cash  ire.  In  173li,  of  parents  in  humble  circuui- 
atanres.  Ho  w^os  the  yo\ingest  of  thirt^aeu  children, 
received  but  a  very  indifferent  educatiOD,  and  was 
bred  to  the  trade  of  a  barber.  In  1760  be  became 
an  itinerant  hair-merchant,  and  increased  bis  profits 
by  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  process  fir  dyeing 
hair.  His  residence  In  a  cotton-a|>inniiig  district 
(Bolton)  naturally  drew  his  attention  ti  the  opera- 
tions of  that  manufat'ture,  and  to  the  attempts  mode 
to  improve  theui:  but  he  was  thirty- five  years  of  tige 
before  he  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Biib ject.  The  sp  i  nn  in  fj'jen  n%  in  vented 
in  1767  by  Hargraves,  gave  the  means  of  spinning 
twenty  or  thirty  threads  at  once  with  no  more  labour 
than  had  previonaly  been  required  to  spin  a  single 
tbreatL  The  thread  spun  by  the  jienny  could  not, 
however,  be  used,  except  as  weft,  being  defrtitute  of 
the  firmness  or  hardness  requiretl  in  the  longitudinal 
threads  or  warp.  But  Arkwright  supplied  this  de- 
ficiency by  the  invention  of  the  *pi iiniw^'/mm*',  which 
spins  a  vast  number  of  threads  of  any  degree  of  fin«»« 
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neiw  and  ImrdDeas,  leaving  tlie  operator  TOerely  to  feed 

the  mackCiie  with  ootton^  and  to  join  tho  threads  wben 
they  happen  to  break.  His  inveution  introduoed  ttte 
iystem  of  Bpitming  by  rollera,  the  carding-,  or  ronn*j 
AS  it  is  technicallj  termed  (that  is,  ibe  soft  loose 
strip  of  cotton),  pnsBing  tbrougb  one  pair  oi  rollers,  and 
beicg  received  by  a  teoond  pair,  wbioh  are  made  to 
revolve  'witb  {oa  tbe  case  may  bo)  three,  four,  or  five 
timee  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  ttiia  coo- 
trivance  tbe  roving  ia  drawn  out  into  a  tli^eod  of  the 
desired  degree  of  tenuity,  a  twist  being  ^ven  to  It 
by  the  adaptation  of  tbe  8|»ndle  and  fly  of  the  oom- 
jiion  flax- wheel   to  the  machinery.     (See  CoTTOJf- 

[  Bi'i?»NiNO.)  ITie  predse  date  of  his  invention  is 
not  known;  but  it  is  moat  probable  that  the  idea 
of  spinning;  by  rollers  had  occurred  to  his  mind  as 
early  as  the  period  when  Hargraves  was  engaged  in 
the  invention  of  the  jenny,  or  almost  immediately 
after.  His  inventions  being  at  length  brought  into 
m  pretty   advanced   state^  Arkwright  removed  to 

I  Kottingham  in  1768^  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  aitaoks 
of  tho  same  lawless  rabble  that  had  driven  Har- 
graves  out  of  Lancashire.  Here  his  operations  were 
at  lirst  greatly  fettered  by  a  want  of  capital;  but  two 
gentlemen  of  means  having  entered  into  partnemhip 
with  him,  tbe  neoessary  ftinds  were  obtained,  and 
Arkwright  erected  hJs  first  mill,  which  was  driven 
by  horsea  at  N<nttitiq:harn,  and  took  out  a  patent  for 
8[unning  by  rollers^  in  17G&.  As  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  machinery  by  horse-power  was  found  too 
ex^>ensive  he  bnilt  a  second  factory  on  a  much  larger 
scale  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1771,  the  machi- 
nery of  whicli  was  turned  by  a  water-wheel.  Having 
made  several  additional  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments  in  the  processes  of  carding,  rrtving,  and  spin* 
ning,  he  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the  whole  in 
177Sj  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  the  moat  inge- 
nious and  complicated  machinery.  When  the  im- 
portance of  his  inventions  became  known  it  is  not 
siu-priaing  that  eiforts  were  uiride  to  have  the  patent 
eet  asidei,  and  to  deprive  Arkwright  of  the  profit  and 
hononr  to  be  derived  from  them.  In  1781  he  com- 
menced actioiiB  atjainst  a  number  of  persons  for 
invading  his  patent.  Only  one  cause  was  tried,  that 
against  Colonel  Mordaunt,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bonch  in  July,  1781.  Colonel  Mordaunt's  defence 
was,  that  Arkwright  had  not  fully  communicated  his 
inventions  in  the  specification  as  required  by  law,  and 
that  therefore  the  patent  was  invalid,  Arkwright 
admitted  that  tMa  was  to  some  extent  the  case;  but 
adiled,  that  the  obscurity  charrred  against  the  apeci- 
ficatiou  had  been  intended  only  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  pirating  his  inventions.  A  verdict,  however, 
was  given  against  hini.  In  Febmary,  1785,  nearly 
four  years  aifter  the  first  trial,  which  overturned  the 
patent^  a  second  action  was  tried  in  the  I'ourt  of 
Tommon  Pleas,  in  which  Arkwright  brought  a  num- 
ber of  artists  to  prove  that  they  could  make  machines 
from  his  epecifications^  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  a  verdict.  This  verdict  producing  great 
alarm  among  many  who  bad  at  a  grvat  expense 
erected  machines  for  cotton-spinningi  from  whom  an 
acknowledgment  of  so  much  a  spindle  was  demanded, 
in  order  to  settle  the  dispute  a  process  on  tcire  facvjx 
was  brought  against  Arkwright  in  th o Court  of  King*8 
Bench,  in  which  tbe  whole  question  was  arguefl,  not 
only  as  to  the  unintelligihility  of  his  spec ifi cation, 
but  on  the  less  technical  and  more  imjv^rtiint  ground 
of  bis  not  being  himself  the  invctit^^r  of  the  macbines 
for  whith  he  had  obtained  a  jiatent.  After  a  long 
and  ably-conducted  trial  a  verdict  was  given  against 
Affcwriglit,  and  in  November,  1785,  the  patent  was 
cancoUeii.  A  new  trial  was  applied  for,  but  refused 
on  tbe  ground  that  the  obscurity  of  the  specifications 
WAS  aloiie  su£&cient  to  upset  tho  paten  U    Kone  of 


Arkwright's  most  intimate  friends^  cr  these 
were  b^t  acqnaint^^  with  Ms  character,  ever  bed 
the  sHghtest  doubt  with  respect  to  tbe  arigfaslity  4 
his  invention.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  ooold  sfcik 
to  the  circrmnstancea  from  their  own  personil  kaov^ 
ledge,  and  their  testimony  was  uniform  and  ooon* 
tent  Such  tdso  seems  to  be  tbe  opiniion  went  eea^ 
rally  entertained.  In  1786  Arkwright  reorivedthe 
honour  of  knighthood  from  George  XTL,  tm  the  noa- 
dion  of  his  presenting,  as  high-eberiff  el  I>erhvshire, 
a  congratulatory  addre^  to  his  majesty  on  hii  eKif* 
from  the  attempt  on  his  life  by  ^f  argaret  Kidiolsot. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  ailmenti  in  179^  Vw- 
like  many  inventora,  Arkwright  amaased  a  lii^ 
fortnne  by  his  inventiona. 

AKLES  (ancient,  Arelatf)^  a  town  of  Ttaam,^ 
Uie  department  of  Bouchea  du  Rhone,  17  miles  i 
east  of  Nismes^   It  stands  on  a  rocky  limestoot  c 
nence,  sloping  gradnally  to  the  left  bamk  of  the  1 
is  inclosed  by  old  ramparts,  and  has  tolerably  i 
and  spaciona  atnets,  and  a  large  square^ 
with  an  andent  monolith  of  granite,  said  to  be  1 
only  one  executed  out  of  Egypt.    Among  tbe  i 
able  objects  of  the  town  are  the  cathedral,  built  I 
8t.   Vergilius  in  the  seventh  century, 
portico  and  some  gooti  paintings;  the 
with  a  tower  and  n  Corinthian  colonnade;  i 
ous  ancient  remains,  of  which  the  mo 
are  those  of  a  Eoman  amphitheatre,  wbjdi  i 
dated  2i,000  spectators^  and  is  supposed  to  hav«  1 
both  lai^er  and  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Xie 
Ito  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  its  trsilsl 
important.     Pop.  in  1871,  15,810. 

AKLON,  a  Belgian  town,  capital  of  the  [ 
of  Luxembourg,  and  15  miles  w.n.w.  of  that  1 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and  mountain  ridges  of  IJ 
Ardennes.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  with  msonfictani  ' 
of  ironware,  leather,  tobacco,  earthenware^  sad  d^ 
pipes.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  AnUmiae  lUxueatff 
and  from  the  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  sotiquiliA 
found,  must  have  possessed  some  importance  t^mk 
the  time  of  the  Komana.  It  is  mentioned  laideriM 
present  name  in  870,  in  connection  with  the  pfilliani 
uf  Lorraine.  Arlon  belonged  to  Francs  inim  IWI 
to  1697.  On  IDtb  April,  17^3,  and  16th  April,  tTH 
Jourdan  gained  victoriea  here  over  tbe  Imperialiibk 
Pop.  5779. 

AB^I,  in  anatomy.  The  parts  entering  ints  tk 
formation  of  the  upper  limbs  in  man  are  the  ftillev- 
iug: — Tbe  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  thedavideor 
collar-bone,  the  arm -bone  (humerus),  the  two  bonrt 
of  tbe  fore^arm  (radius  and  ulna),  the  carpnsorwni^ 
and  tbe  hand-bones.  The  same  fundamental  film  «f 
stmctnre  eidsts  in  the  limbs  of  all  vertebrate  ukadi 
— in  the  ahoukler-finof  the  fish,  the  wing  of  theliri 
tdid  the  leg  of  the  quadruped,     See  HANtu 

AJIM  ADA«  tbe  Spanish  name  for  any  armed  fom^ 
chiefly  of  a  naval  description.  In  a  more  parCiculir 
sense  the  term  Span^*h  Armnda  is  applied  i 
great  naval  armament  which  Philip  IL,j^ 
Htted  out  under  the  command  of  the  Dnke  c 
Sidonia  and  Maitinez  de  Kecaldo,  agah 
Elizabeth,  with  the  view  of  conquering  the  ] 
of  England,  which  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had 
u|>ou  Spain,  The  fleet  consisted  of  130  frest  sai 
80  smaller  ghips  of  war^  and  carried  19,295  maiJBi^ 
SlGu  smliirs,  208S  slaves,  and  26S0  cumoon  ilisc 
with  tbe  Grand  Inquisitor  and  150  Dumliuinf 
The  fleet  bad  scarcely  quitted  LisIkoi  oq  May  % 
15S8,  wh^i  it  was  scattered  by  a  storm  and  biu  i» 
be  refitted  in  Curunna.  One  ship  went  doint  ^ 
three  were  earned  by  revolted  griJley-iUfei  lots  • 
French  port  The  armada  now  proceeded  Qvctf^ 
the  Channel  to  tho  coast  of  Flanders  to  free  ttkt  V^^ 
of  Nieunort  and  Dimkirk  from  the  bloolaiie  »  ^ 
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I  and  Eo^lisb,  with  the  view  of  tnuutpoTtm^  to 

1  under  ooiiToy^  in  vessels  o(mstnict«ci  for  tke 

,  m  land  force  of  31,000  foot  and  4000  hors^, 

HH  tbttfe  point  under  the  Duke  of  Forma. 

MBlnig  in  th«  fonn  of  a  half-mooa  of  7  milei  in 

^  il  cams  in  sigbt,  off  Plymouth^  of  the  Engllflb 

ImI,  acwcel j  norobwii^  eighty  sail,  and  oonunanded 

'  I  hard  Howaid,  who,  with  his  lieutenants  Di^e» 

WEid  Ftobtfther^  feeling  himBolf  too  weak 

I  on  »  rcgfobKr  engagement^  endeavoured  by 

aeanianahipt  and  the  diBcharge  of  well* 

i  Tolbya  of  shot  at  altemaiely  long  and  short 

i,  to  damage  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.    Some 

J  iadiiding  the  galleon  laden  with  trcasum, 

i  tlM  handa  of  the  BngUih  or  were  de&troyed. 

'  Aiih«d  ai  length  off  Dnnkirk,  on  the  7th  of  August, 

ti»  armada  was  beoklmcd   and   throiiA^   into  eiich 

■bImjuui  by  tbeamval  in  the  fleet  of  eight  liFe-sbifis 

^  mA  by  the  EngUsh  adzntrml,  that  on  the  moniirig 

'  '  » Bth  Lord  Howard  wa«  enabled  to  attack  it  on 

Notwithstanding  a  brare  reHi^tancef 

f  of  the  Spanish  Teasola  were  destroyed  or  fell 

Eida  of  the  Knglish  and  Dutch,  and  in 

the  Dnke  ol  Medtna-Sidonia  resolved 

%  sUodoa  the  enterprise.     A  atrong  mnih  wind 

tppoiiBg  his  passage  through  the  Channelp  be  con- 

csiftd  tht  ideia  of  leoonvc}  ing  hia  fleet  to  Spain  by 

I  FOmid  the  north  of  Great  Britain.     Lord 

the  enemy,  but  to  provide  himself 

I  bad  to  nin  into  an  English  port^  and 

rly  escaped  a  hurricane  which  now  brake 

Mlith  trenMeadona  violence  on  the  already  diB- 

\  Spaniards,  scattering  their  ship  in  all  direc- 

Soine  went  down  on  the  cliffs  of  Norway, 

I  in  thm  open  sea^  others  on  the  Scottish  coast. 

t  thirty  veaseb  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 

•f  Ibese  aereral  were  driven  by  a  west  wind  on  the 

nsst  «l  Ireland  and  wrecked.     In  all,  the  armada 

iityd  to  have  lost  in  the  open  sea  seventy-two  liLTge 

viB^  exdasive  of  smaller  crafty  and  10,185  men, 

«U1b  ev«ry  family  of  distinction  in  Spain  had  to 

Ssona  UtM  loea  of  one  or  more  of  its  members.     To 

jisiiiuwnm  kiia  the  destruction  of  the  armada  Kliza- 

Mi  eaoaed  medals  to  be  struck  with  the  motto — 

'Aflavit  I>eiis  et  dlsslpantur.' 

ABMADILI>0  (Datypus),  a  gcnuji  of  ^lammalla, 

to   the   order   EdeutatOf   inbabitlng  the 

of   the   American  continent.      The 

Within  this  genus  itre  provided 

toor-oovering,  consisting  of  scales  or 

somewhat  like  a  tesselated  pave^ 

mail,  covering  the  upper  surface  of 

and  in  some  species  the  tad.     This  shell 

\  sort  of  shield  on  the  head;  a  second,  very 

t  (he  aboulders;  and  a  third  is  extended 

j»;  while  the  space  intermediate  to  the 

I  oocnpied  by  a  number  of  parallel  plates, 

g  flexible  membrsine,  which  allows 

flexions  of  the  body.    Between  the 

om  parts  of  the  bcniy  not  cbvered  by 

ttrs  a  few  scattered  hairs.     The  de- 

l  ol  the  armour  varies  greatly  in  different 

theae  animala.    All  the  armadillos  have  a 

Bted  anout,  long  ears,  and  stout  cla%\'s;  of 

species  have  four  on  the  anterior 

^  ««khn«  five;  all^  however,  have  five  on  the  pos- 

*  imtk     Tbey  have  no  incisors  or  canine  teeth, 

po^MBi  aepanite  cylindrical  molars,  which  are 

MUUDAlled  on  the  outride,  and  which  in  the 

pifOMf  or  Great  Armiidillo,  may  number 

_  k!.     Tbey  feed  on  vegetables,  insects,  and 

Ituive  a  mmple  stomach,  and  no  ccecum.    But 

f  pmaxllar  fecundity  the  armadillos  would  be 

p  exterminated,  as  they  are  sought  with  great 

'  I  Gnkna,  Paraguay,  Btazilf  kc^  on  ooetmnt 


of  thoir  flesh,  which  la  regarded  as  a  great  luxury. 
To  obtain  the^  animals  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be 
supposed,  since  they  burrow  with  astoaishmg  rapidity, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  them  by  digging. 
The  hunters  are  obliged  to  smoke  them  out  of  their 
dens.  When  they  appear  on  the  surface  tbey  are 
easily  captureil,  as  tbey  roll  themielves  into  a  ball, 
and  remain  motionlecji  as  soon  as  approached  by  a 
dog  or  man.  If  near  a  precipice,  however,  tbey 
Sf>metiinea  elude  pursuit  by  thus  rolling  themselves 
up  and  f ailing  from  tlie  top — a  proceeding  which 
apptireiitly  does  not  entail  any  injury.  The  Indians 
mnke  use  of  the  shell  or  covering  of  tbeio  animaU^ 
fBi>ecinOy  of  the  larsrer  Rpecien,  in  the  fabrication  of 
boskets,  &C.  Like  all  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
order,  tiie  armadillos  are  alow-motioned  and  harm- 
less; aometimea  they  are  troublesome  in  gardt^na,  both 
from  the  destruction  of  pvljinta  and  the  mum  her  and 
extent  of  the  excavations  which  tbey  form,  llie 
species  are  digtioguisbed  from  each  other  principally 
by  the  ninuber  of  banda  t^n  %\w  tnnik  of  the  body, 
between  the  shield  on  the  fore-shoulders  and  that 
on  the  niinp»  The  l>ei?t-ki]o\vn  species  of  these 
animals  are  the  Greiit  Armndino  just  mentioned, 
the  Pelin  (A  Ptha),  the  Poyou  (D,  itexcriutus)^  and 
the  Tatouny  {D.  Ta4ouaif).  A  nm^erfirincttui  is 
shown  in  PI  XXX\n[.-XXXVIL  6g.  17.  The 
allicKl  gcniiB  Chhtmifphorun  includes  the  C  t>'uncn1u», 
whieU  attains  a  total  length  of  only  6  inches.  The 
ithfptction  (which  see)  was  a  gigantic  extinct  arma* 
dillo,  tbe  remains  of  which  occur  in  rocks  of  tertiary 
age  in  South  America. 

ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  ol 
Uluter;  bounded  on  the  8outh'we^t  by  Monagban,  on 
the  west  by  Tyrone,  on  tbe  north  by  Lough  Neagh, 
on  the  etist  by  Down,  and  on  the  south-east  by 
Lowth,  The  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Arma^'h,  in  the 
north-west  of  tbo  county,  is  rendered  l>eautiful  and 
pictiireaquo  by  a  gentle  undulation  of  hill  and  dale; 
and  in  thia  quarter  the  soil  principally  conaiBts  of  a 
rich  loam,  intersfKersed  with  limeatfrne  and  Umeirtone 
graveL  The  northern  part  of  tbe  county,  bctrdering 
on  Lough  Neagh,  ctmsjsts  principally  of  extensivo 
bogi  of  great  depth,  with  a  remarkably  black  soiL 
On  the  southern  limits  extends  a  range  of  dark  moon-^ 
tains  called  tbe  Fewes,  very  little  of  which  has  been 
subjected  to  cultivation*  The  chief  crops  are  oats, 
pfitatoe^,  flAX,  and  turnips.  In  1880  the  extent  of 
land  under  oats  was  58,029  acres;  under  potatoes, 
27,347  ;  under  flax,  15,884;  and  under  tiunipe,  8027. 
The  rivers  of  moat  note  in  thia  county  are  the  Black- 
water,  which  partly  separates  it  from  Tyrone ;  the 
Upper  Bann,  whieh  discharges  itself  into  Lough 
Neagh;  and  tbe  Ccdlan,  which  fallji  into  the  Black- 
water.  The  chief  lakes  are  Cartough  and  Lou^h  Clay. 
There  are  alsii  several  streams  of  a  minor  description, 
and  this  abundance  of  water  is  extremely  beneflcial  to 
various  branches  of  industry,  by  the  facilities  it  afforda 
to  mills  and  bleaching-grounds,  Tbe  manufacture  of 
linen  is  carrietl  on  very  extensively,  and  gives  employ* 
ment  to  a  large  proixirtion  of  the  inhaUtants.  The 
chief  towna  are  ^\j:magh,  Lurgan,  Portaiioi^'n,  Bess- 
brook,  and  Keady.  la  the  vicinity  of  Tynan  is  a 
lead -mine,  the  only  minedQ  production  of  much  im^ 
porta&oe  yet  discovered  Armagh  is  the  coun^ 
town.     Pop.  in  1871,  171>,2C0;  in  1S81,  ]lT2fi23. 

ARMAGH,  a  dty  and  parliamentAry  borough, 
cApitAl  of  the  above  county,  situated  on  the  aeoliyily 
of  a  lofty  hill,  round  the  base  of  which  rons  the  river 
Callan,  in  its  progress  to  tbe  Blackwater.  The  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  the  eaibedral,  a  lat^  G<jthio  build- 
ing erected  In  the  twelfth  century,  and  repaired  and 
beautified  some  years  ago.  On  an  emlnsaice  north  of 
the  town  stands  the  new  Roman  CatlioUc  cathedrmlf 
in  the  pointed  G  oUiic  style.   The  atreeta  an;  regularly 
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laid  out  Anil  well  built  Amntig  tbe  public  biiilJinsri 
are  tbe  coimty  coui-t-houae,  prison,  iufinnary,  lunatic 
ei^ylum,  lineu  b*LL,  musio  hall,  tontine  buiWinga,  &.c 
There  i«  here  »  iemiiiiiry  of  reputation — tbe  royal 
ftcbool;  also  a  public  library.  Jn  tbe  middle  ages 
Armagb  waa  an  extenaive  mA  pop^uloua  cdty,  and 
celebrAted  for  iti  learning,  baving  at  one  period,  ac- 
conlingf  to  Irifth  hiitoHans,  7000  atudentA  at  itfl  ctil- 
lege.  It  h  at  present  tbe  seat  of  the  conaistorial 
court  of  tbo  ArchbLibop  of  Aruingb^  wbo  u  \oni  pri- 
ruiite  of  all  Irelaud.  Armagh  retuma  one  member  to 
Parliament.     Po|>.  in  1871,  8946 ;  in  1881,  87P7. 

ARMAGXAC,  CofNTS  op,  an  ancient  French 
family,  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  bniuch  of  the 
Merovingians.  Many  ol  itBroember«  bold  a  pn  nuiueut 
place  in  the  history  of  FrancOi  One  nf  the  most 
celebrated  was  Bernnrd  VIL,  sun  of  John  II,,  Hur- 
named  the  Hunch bjick.  He  succeicded  bis  brother, 
John  IIL,  in  131*1,  and  greatly  extended  hici  terri- 
tories by  tbe  most  unscmpulou4  means,  putting  several 
of  his  reUtions  to  death  t^eoause  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  bid  ambitious  scbemea.  Having  been  called 
to  court  by  Isjibella  of  Bavaria,  ynth  the  new  of 
heailiug  the  Orleana  in  ojipoHition  to  the  Burguudiau 
faction^  he  had  no  sooner  gained  the  oflcendency  than 
he  compelled  the  queen  to  appoint  bim  GouBtable  of 
Prance,  with  the  supreme  command  of  its  armiea  and 
fortretsisfl)  and  the  uncontrolled  admioistratiou  of  its 
reyenues.  He  now  showed  himswlf  a  merciless  iyrant, 
and  became  so  generally  execrated  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  wbom  Isabella  had  turned  for  help, 
found  little  difticulty  in  gaining  admisdiun  into  Faris, 
and  even  seinng  the  peratin  of  Animguac,  who  was 
cast  into  prison  in  1-118,  and  was  negotiating  hi* 
rauaoiu  when  the  exasperated  ]>opulace  burst  in  and 
massacred  him.  Another  of  the  family,  John  V., 
grandson  of  the  above^  who  succeeded  hia  father, 
John  IV^.,  in  1450,  made  hiuuell  notorious  fur  hi^i 
crimc'ft.  He  marricil  his  sister,  by  incestuous  inter' 
course  with  whom  he  had  three  children,  on  a  pre* 
tended  dispensatiou  from  tbe  pope.  On  the  acoesiiion 
of  Louis  XI.,  of  whom  he  was  a  partisan,  he  obtained 
an  amnesty  for  his  crimes,  but  he  subsequently  joined 
the  league  of  tbe  Bleu  Public.  Louis  XL  at  last 
sent  tbe  Cardinal  d'Albi  to  besiege  him  in  his  castle 
of  Lectoure.  Negotiations  were  entered  into,  and 
Annagnao  and  tbe  cardinal  pledged  their  faith  by 
breaking  and  sbaring  a  consecrated  wafer.  Arma- 
(;nac,  apparently  not  aware  that  he  had  met  his  match 
in  craft,  l>ecame  remiss^  and  the  cardinal  aeizing  his 
opportunity,  gained  possession  of  the  castle,  and  mur- 
dered him  in  proaeuce  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  de  la  f  oix, 
whom  he  had  married  in  14GS, 

AKMAU'OLIC  ithaX  is,  ^territory  of  arms'),  a  dis- 
trict in  tbe  mouutaius  of  Greece  assigned  to  a  rapUani 
for  protectiom  These  armatolicji  were  the  Inst  refuge 
of  liberty  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Turkisii 
opprei^^iom  They  were  numerous  in  the  mountains 
<j^f  Muccdon,  Epiru*,  and  Theaialy ;  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Alftinote*,  Suliotes,  inhabitants  of  Montenegro, 
4c.,  was  supjx»rted  almost  entirely  by  them.  When 
Mohammed  II.  finished  the  coiii^ueHt  of  Greece,  he 
was  satisfied  with  possessing  the  plains,  the  fortitied 
places,  and  tbo  seaports.  The  natural  fortresses  of 
the  ctmntry  »eemed  unimportant  to  bim,  as  well  as 
to  hia  successors,  whose  etforts  were  directed  in  prefer* 
ence  against  Hungary  and  Poland.  To  tliese  fast- 
neases^unconquered  by  the  Turks,  fied  the  independent 
part  of  tlie  Greeks,  in  order  to  continue  the  war  in 
detail  under  their  old  leaders,  called  capituntM.  A 
capitani  collected  generally  a  tronp  of  from  50  to 
200  men,  who  remained  true  tti  bim  through  every 
vsnety  of  fortune,  and  attacked  tbe  entimy  every- 
where, on  tbe  roads  and  in  tbe  towns.  Thus  involved 
La  an  ecdJesa  struggle  with  their  oppressors,  their 


war  soon  degenerated  into  robbevM,  A  W|t  i 
ber  of  them  were  careful  to  oonfine  their  depndstiaa|| 
to  Mussulmans;  bnt  Uiis  was  not  tbe  csm  with  i 
and  many  iostanoes  oocurted,  as  may  easily  be  i 
gined,  in  which  Greeks  wene  attacked  wben  lbs  htsly 
expected  was  ooumderalile.  Tlie  paahisv  ludbk  li 
subdue  these  entt;  nefsUif  I 

with  them;  and  1 1  u ooiitlilkftd 

remainingquietjij i.  ..    .  .  -  .jegtrttraaaa 

of  the  district  which  w.  «  by  thctr  Anna 

ARMATITKE,  a  tei  i  ^  u>  the  pkoe  nf  mii 

iron  which  is  placed  acro<a6  the  poli?s  nf  ; 
or  electro  magnets,  for  tbe  purpose  of  r«<>>iring  i 
conct^trating  the  attractive  furcc.     la  tbt  vim  I 
(permanent  magnets  it  is  aUo  im|)ortBUut  for  { 
their  magnetism  when  not  in  n^,  and  henciill 
iii4»metimes  termed  theJlrf/>cr.     It  prLnlueeslhi»i"  ' 
in   virtue  of  the  well -known  law  of  intlftctki^  1 
which  the  armature,  when  placed  near  or  i 
poles  of  the  magnet,  la  itself  converted  info  a  I 
porary  magnet  with  reversed  poles,  and  I' 
ing  upon  the  permanent  magnet,  keep  its  j 
a  state  of  constant  magactic  tension,  or. 
words,  in  that  constrained  pooition  which  iii 
to  constitute  magnetism.      A    horse-shM 
should  therefore  never  be  laid  a«ide  withovt  i 
armature;  and  in  the  case  of  atndght  baMi 
two  should  be  plao^  parallel  to  each  Olbct,  ^ 
their  poles  reversed,  and  a  keeper  or  a 
them  at  both  ends.    The  term  armatore  is  alau  i 
to  the  core  and  coil  of  the  electro- magnel,  vh 
revolv^es  before  tbe  pole«  of  the  permaneat  i 
in  the  magneto- electric  macbiue. 

AKMEB  SHIP,  a  name  useil  in  Britam  to  ^gmi$  , 
a  vessel  occasionally  token  into  the  aerruv  af  T 
government  in  time  of  war,  and  emj^yed  to| 
some  particular  coast,  or  to  attend  on  »  f 
is  therefore  armed  and  equipped  in  all  re  , 
a  ship  of  war,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  1 
navy,  who  has  tbe  rauk  of  a  ma»rter  and  t 
All  shipis  of  this  sort  are  uyHm  the  eatabli 
the  king's  sloops,  having  a  Ueuteoaat,  mastar,  | 
atirgeou,  kc, 

ARMENIA,  a  mountalnotis  oountry  ri  Wsi 
Asia,  nut  now  politically  existing,  but  of  gi««l  ^ 
torical  interest.  It  varied  in  extent  at  dtSvfll 
epochs,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  lying  brtvssa  llL 
3*3"  50'  and  41*  41'  K.,  and  Ion.  36"  20'  and  OT  0% 
It  was  sometimes  subdivided  into  Fiist,  8«;iiflirt.  *> 
Tliird  Armeniai  to  which  a  Fourth  was  aAtiiwli' 
added;  but  the  division  by  which  it  was  atnusi •ifr' 
versally  kno>>'u  was  into  Armenia  Major  and  AiOMli 
Minor,  or  the  Greater  and  the  Less  Anoeaia  II 
would  seem  to  have  stretched  from  the  Ca»|«ia  S«s 
and  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijaa  on  ihsetftts 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  from  the  riTer  Ikwtm 
Gyms  on  the  north  to  Kurdistan  and  Muunill"^ 
on  the  south.     Armenia  Mn]  i-^  ths  iMf* 

and  eastern  portion  of  this  n ^  i ng  9tAwmi^ 

as  far  as  the  Euphrates  an  i  ....u-Taiin%Mi 

having  an  area  of  about  84,uuu  si^uare  infisa  A^ 
menia  Minor  extended  from  the  EuphraCca  to  Asas 
Minor,  and  its  area  may  be  stated  at  abom  H^ 
square  miles.  The  Euphrates  thus  inleesectt  Ar 
menia  almost  centrally.  .s  the  naAmal'lvO' 

dory  between  the  two  'vr  deseribfd   Ths 

territory  of  this  once  ct;i;„. ^ ..  ^iugikkcn  b  aewMV' 

tltloned  among  Turkey,  Pcrsiai^  mod  KuHi«,  Tiuv? 
possessing  the  largest  share. 

The  plateau  of  which  Aimeiii*  ebSdIj  coosbti  j* 
mountainous  and  rolcanic  Tbe  hdigti^  of  *^ 
there  are  four  principal,  are  generally  piai»lkj  tofs^ 
other,  running,  with  sundry  HrTiiviitmi^  tSMi  ^ 
west,  and  between  them  are  broad  talle^  ^ 
plateaux;  that  of  the  Aras^  at  Mount  Arasat,  1 
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►  feetj  and  many  othen  fJOOO  t©  8000  feet  above 
a-leveU  The  moiintAiiis  are  mainly  compn»ed 
Itmehjlic  porphyry;  with  Blute,  lime«t*mL',  itto,, 
ing  on  the  flUle«  of  the  dmiitH,  and  sifmetiines 
_  tip  with  the  pvrphyry.  Gmiiite  la  nJjo  met 
b,  but  U  not  frequent ;  and  in  the  north  tertiary 
feesiliferoua  rocka  are  found  Its  Tolcnnoce  are  all 
qiuesceut,  ualeas  we  exce|>t  Ararat,  of  which  &n 
MiiptioEi  took  place  in  1S40,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
— troua  earthquake.  A  few  mountains,  as  Ararat^ 
AlA|;be<,  and  Bangbl*dftgh,  rim  above  the  line  of 
snow,  btit  thi^  ia  not  generally  tho  caae; 
!  there  are  no  pas6€fl  but  Kuch  as  can  be  cnjAfted  in 
ogle  day,  Silver,  lead!,  iron,  and  copper  are  fuund 
I  the  mot  in  tains;  and  the  last  two  have  to  somo 
ent  been  wrought  in  naodem  times.  Rock-salt 
pleotifuX  and  la  ex|>orted  in  considemble  quantities 
Persia  and  elsewhera  Mineral  waters  abound, 
bat  little  or  notbing  is  known  of  their  qualities. 

Several  important  rivers  take  their  ri§e  in  Armenia, 
namely,  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  and  its  tribatary  the  Aras 
«r  Araoiesi,  flawing  east  io  the  Caspian  Sea;  the 
AlokiDpeifli  or  Tchorak^  and  the  Halys  or  Kizjl-Irmak, 
tfawing  north  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Tigris  and 
Sn^lirates^  which  flow  into  the  Fereian  Gulf.  There 
mm  wHao  several  minur  tributary  streama.  The  only 
ftble  lakes  are  those  of  Van,  70  miles  in 
od  about  28  in  breadth;  Goakeha^  Sevanga 

,  morth-east  of  Erivan,  about  40  miles  long 

l>y  15  broad;  and  Urumiyah. 

The  climate  of  Armejiia  is  very  severe,  presentiai^ 
^nite  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 
^Knrer  Enphrates,  and  to  the  mildness  prevalent  on 
^fe  ^ores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Any  one,  indeed, 
Wving  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  in  April,  and  tra> 
'  HaUiiijf  rapidly  south,  may  in  one  week  ejqierience 
I  delights  and  discomforts  of  three  seasbus  of  the 
On  the  shore  of  the  Blade  Sea  be  leaves 
ng  in  her  most  beauteous  garb;  on  the  plateau  of 
room  be  meets  stiff,  cold  winter,  and  aces  before 
Ijiride  extent  ol  country  covered  w  ith  snow  and 
^Mefopotamia  he  finds  apfiroachim^  harvest, 
farmer  busy  with  artiticial  irrigation  to 
Dleract  the  effects  of  the  burning  heat.  Winter 
^  ^jmenia  continues  from  October  to  May,  spring 
~  harvest  a  month  each,  and  the  change  to  sonimer 
r  rapid.  The  beat^  especially  in  the  valleys, 
summer,  is  great,  and  rain  seldom  falls.  In 
Krivan,  which  is  a  degree  of  lat.  south  from  Trebizond^ 
llue  thermometer  in  winter  falls  36^  Fahr.  lower  than 
in  does  in  the  latter;  and  in  summer  it  rises  24"  Pahr. 
hitler.  On  the  plateaux  of  Erxeroom,  Gumri,  Ac, 
Hm  difference  is  still  greater;  indeed,  in  the  town  of 
Siseroom  the  snow  lies  in  the  streets  for  eight 
mootha  of  the  year.  East  and  south-east  ^^ds  in 
nuxmier,  west  winds  in  spring,  and  north-east  storm 
winds  in  winter,  are  most  prevalent  Though  severe, 
the  climate,  is,  however,  e^iteemed  healthy.  The 
K)tl  of  Armenia  is  reckoned  on  the  whole  productive, 
tboogh  in  many  places  it  would  be  quite  barren  were 
H  not  for  the  great  care  taken  to  irri^^ate  it;  to  such 
an  extent  indeed  is  the  system  of  irrigation  carried 
on,  that  in  summer  many  considerable  streams  are 
wholly  absorbed.  Wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  hemp, 
gnitess,  and  cotton  aro  raised;  and  in  snme  of  the 
Tauisys  apricots,  peaches,  mulberries,  find  walnuts 
«re  grown.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  ct>untry  the 
rearing  of  stock  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
agrienltiire.  The  bones  are  spirited,  6eet,  and  fiery* 
Pines,  birchei,  poplars,  and  beeches  fiourisb,  but  there 
are  no  thick  forests  except  in  the  north  parts  of  the 
ctmntry.  The  flora  is  not  so  varied  as  might  bo 
expected  in  such  an  Alpine  country;  in  several  re- 
fleets  it  resembles  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps  of 
Tyrol  and  Switaerland. 


The  inbabitanta  are  chiefly  of  the  genuine  Ar- 
menian stock;  but  besides  tbem,  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  subjugation  of  the  country,  ^  arious  other 
races  have  obtained  a  footing.  Of  these  tho  priuripal 
are  tho  Turcomans,  who  still  maintain  their  iiiiUiJilio 
habits,  and  from  whom  the  country  has  received  tbt? 
name  of  Tiircomania.  In  the  south  portion  are  tho 
predatory  Kurcia  and  the  Turks;  on  the  Tchorak, 
Georgians;  and  throuii^bout  the  whole  country, Greeks, 
Jews,  and  Gipsies,  The  t<Ua]  number  of  Armenians 
has  been  estimated  at  *2,0U0,OOt|,  of  whom  probably 
ooe-half  are  in  Armt^uia.  The  remaiiuier,  like  the 
Jews,  are  scattered  over  various  djwi tries,  and  being 
strongly  addicted  to  commerce,  play  an  important 
part  as  merchants.  They  are  found  over  all  Western 
Asia;  about  200,000  are  in  Constantinople  and  its 
vicinity;  numbers  are  in  Huasia,  Hungary,  and  Italy; 
some  in  Africa  and  America;  sad  a  large  number  in 
India,  chiefly  in  the  great  marts,  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  Everywhere  they  are  engaged  in 
banking  and  trading,  Tbeir  eyes  and  hair  are  black, 
their  look  lively^  noses  aquiline,  and  their  cotn- 
plexiou  somewhat  swarthy.  The  women  are  remark- 
able for  the  delicat'y  and  regidarity  of  their  features. 
Like  the  Jews,  whom  in  many  re&pects  they  resemble, 
their  ruling  passion  appears  to  be  an  iaordinate  love 
of  gain,  but  they  are  generally  esteemed  hon^t, 
I'heir  mental  capacity  is  good,  and  those  who  are 
educated  are  distinguished  by  sui^erior  cultivatioti 
and  refined  manners;  but  tbo  mass  of  tlie  people 
inhabiting  tbtir  native  country,  in  consequence  of 
centuries  of  neglect,  are  grossly  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. 

J I  iston/.— The!  legendary  history  of  Armenia  begin*! 
with  Haik^  son  of  Togarmah,  the  grcat-grandsou  of 
Noah,  mentioned  iti  Oen.  x*  3.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  Aimeuia  from  the  tjn-anny  of  Belus, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  was  slaiu  in  pursuit  of  bini. 
llio  seventh  king  in  descent  from  Haik  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Semiramist  and  the  country  became 
tributary  to  Assyria.  From  Haik  the  country  derived 
the  name  Haikistan,  and  from  Aram,  his  sixth  suc- 
cessor, that  of  Armenia^  Armenia  continued  subject 
to  Assyria  under  its  own  princes  till  the  revolt  of  the 
Medea  and  Babylonians  against  Sardanapalus,  when 
Barbak,  the  king  of  Armenia^  joined  these  powers  fud 
recovered  his  independence.  Tigranes  L  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ally  of  Cyrus  against  Astyages,  and  to 
have  built  the  city  of  Tigraiioccrta.  His  successor, 
Vhakin,  tho  legendary  hero  of  Armenia^  was  deified 
after  bis  death.  Vahl,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of 
Haik,  waa  killed  in  fighting  against  Alexander  as 
the  ally  or  vassal  of  Darius.  The  duration  of  the 
dynasty  was  about  1800  years.  Armenia  was  now 
incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Syria.  It  recovered 
its  independence  under  Ardvates  (BvC  S17),  during  tho 
dksenaion  amongst  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but  on 
his  death  submitted  to  the  Seleuddie.  About  b,o. 
190  Artaxlaa  and  Zariadres,  two  Armenian  noblee, 
freed  tbem  selves  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  tho 
Great  and  establiabcd  the  Kingdoms  of  Armenia, 
Major  and  Armenia  I^Iinor.  Armenia  Major  was 
reconquered  from  Artaxias  II.  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanea,  Al>out  1  i&  D,c.  Jlithridates,  or  Arsa^^s  VL, 
king  of  Parthia,  whose  dominion  extended  over  Media, 
Persia,  and  Babylonia,  placed  his  brother  Wagberabag 
or  Valarsaces  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  and  intro* 
duoed  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  into  the  country. 
He  built  dttes  and  organized  the  defences  of  the 
country.  His  great-grandson  Tigranet  II.,  whose 
long  reign  appears  to  have  begun  about  S.C,  96,  con- 
quered Artenea,  king  of  Stqibene  or  Armenia  Minor, 
and  united  all  Armenia  under  his  sway.  Ho  was 
suoceeaful  in  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  made 
bimdelf  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy.    He 
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la  Also  8&id  to  Kare  founded  or  Imilt  Tigrsnocerta, 
the  ongin  of  whicli  is  likewise  attributed  to  bis  pro- 
hAbly  mythical  predece3»or.  Being  tbe  son-in-law 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  PontuB^  while  Mithridatea 
wtifl  ijrep-\rin£^  to  r«new  hi«  war  witb  the  HomanH 
after  the  death  of  Sulla  be  invaded  Cappodocia  at 
his  instigation  &nd  carried  away  much  spoil  and  many 
prisoners.  Mitbnd&tes,  after  hia  defea»t,  took  refuge 
witb  Tigranes,  who  does  not^em  tob&vebeendlepoaed 
to  render  bim  active  assistance;  but  LuciiUus  made  a 
perenaptory  demand  through  Appiui  Clodiua  for  bia 
stureuder^  which  left  Tiairanes  no  alternative  but  a 
deolATation  of  war  (irx.  OU).  Disregarding  an  inraaion 
of  Cilicia^  Luculiua  at  onoe  carried  tbe  war  into 
AnDenio,  defeated  tbe  DumerottB  fottjes  of  Tigraneft, 
and  captured  Tigranorerta.  Antiochus  Euiebes  wa« 
reinstatt^d  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  other  depend- 
ants of  Tigranes  revoltod.  Tij^^ancs  in  the  meantime, 
with  tbe  osBiBtance  of  Mithridittes,  collected  anothor 
army^  which  was  again  defeated  by  Luculiua  (b.c,  CS), 
Favoured  by  disatfection  anionrj;  the  Roman  troops, 
however,  ligranes  rect>vered  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia,  and  defeated  Fannius,  the  lieutenant  of 
Lucullos.  Pompey,  who  arrived  in  B.c,  CS,  after 
overthrowing  Mithridates,  who  had  also  recovered 
bia  dominions,,  advanced  t»  Armenia»  which  waa  at 
the  same  time  invaded  by  tbe  Fartbiaua,  instisfatefl 
by  the  revolted  sou  of  Tigranea,  The  Farthians 
speedily  withdrew,  and  young  Tigranes  ied  to  Pom- 
pey.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  elder  Tigranes 
hastened  to  make  his  subjuiiisiun  to  the  Boman 
general,  who  left  bim  in  poeseaaion  of  his  kingdom, 
but  deprived  bim  of  the  provinces  of  Sopbene  and 
Gordyene,  which  bo  erticttd  into  a  kingdom  for  tbe 
younger  Tigraties.  The  elder  Tigranes  continued 
falthfid  to  the  lloman  alliance,  and  Grordyene,  which 
bad  been  acized  by  the  Farthians,  was  soon  after 
restored  to  him.  Tigranes  died  about  B,c.  1*5.  His 
son  Artavssdes  was  made  prisoner  by  Antony  in 
B.a  31  and  carried  to  Egyjit,  where  be  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleopatra  in  ikC.  30.  Armenia  continued 
stibjeot  to  the  Bomans^  who  appointed  its  princes 
from  the  family  of  Aisacidie  till  the  time  of  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a  province.  It  was  given  up  by  Hadrian 
and  again  ruled  by  tbe  ArsaddiB.  Choaroea  defended 
ft  during  a  long  reign  against  the  power  of  Persia, 
which  bad  recently  re-establisbed  Its  monarchy  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Fartbiao  Empire;  but  about  a.d» 
S5S-259  SapotT,  king  of  Persia,  unable  to  subdue 
Gboeroes  by  force  ol  arms,  caused  bim  to  be  asaas»i- 
nated,  and  his  son  Tigranes,  being  an  infant,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  Tigranea  was  restored  by 
the  Komons  in  236,  the  third  year  of  Diodetiaa.  At 
the  beginning  of  bia  reign  be  persecuted  tbe  Chris- 
tians, who  were  numerous  in  Armenia,  but  was  him- 
self converted  to  Christianity,  it  L*  said,  by  Gregory 
the  Illuminator*  Armenia  was  thus  the  lirat  country 
which  olflcially  embraced  Cbriatianity.  On  the  defeat 
of  Gale  Hub  by  tbe  Persians  in  296  Tiridates,  who 
fought  valiantly  as  the  ally  of  tbe  EomanSf  was  com* 
pelled  to  follow  the  retre^it  of  his  protectors;  but  llie 
■aoceeding  campaign  restored  him,  and  bis  dominions 
were  extended  in  the  peace  with  Pon«ia  which  fol- 
lowed. By  the  treaty  into  wbieb  Jovian,  the  sue- 
oessor  of  Julius,  entered  with  Sapor  IL  (a.d.  363),  tbe 
Bomana  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  protection 
of  Armenia.  It  waa  speedily  reduced  to  a  Persian 
province,  but  after  the  death  of  Sapor  (380)  its  inde- 
peodenoe  was  restored  in  a  new  treaty  of  peace  made 
with  Thoodosius  in  3S  4.  Tbe  oomntry,  long  oppressed 
by  tbe  contentions  between  the  Romans  and  Persians, 
soon  fell  into  divi.>fiion  through  the  attraction  of  these 
rival  powers.  A  Persian  king  or  governor,  Chosroea, 
was  set  up  over  the  eastern,  and  a  Koman,  Araacca, 
over  the  western  pertion  of  tbe  country,  both  being 


of  the  royal  hoase  of  Armenia,  On  tbfi  dcstb  </ 
Araacea  the  Romans  suppieased  tbe  fonn  of  t^jallv, 
and  annexed  their  portioa  of  the  country  fes  tbs  cb> 
pire  under  the  military  oommaxui  ol  a  count  «f  te 
Armenian  frontier.  This  oogurred  in  the  nigs  of 
Hieodoaius  11.  On  the  death  of  Artsstres  or  Aida^ 
shir,  the  successor  of  Chosroes,  Pahram  Y.  of  Fain 
(ab«>ut  431)  annexed  the  Persiaa  portion  imder  tk 
name  of  Persarmenia.  The  PeinaDS  exerted  tten> 
lelvea  to  extirpate  Christianity,  but  failed  to^HC 
and  on  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Sassaiiidie  (632)  ths  OMflliy 
was  usited  again  under  tbe  Greek  Empira.  H  isv 
became  the  scene  of  incessant  stmggles  bttvMitIi 
declining  empire  and  the  rising  Mohamroedao  povcr, 
and  as  it  was  persecuted  by  the  emperofs  far  Jlt 
adoi^tion  of  the  Monophjaite  heresy  its  lyinpaiytt 
were  not  always  with  the  former.  The  oyasii^  «f 
tbe  Pagratids  or  Bagmtidie  was  established  by  At 
arms  and  inDucnce  ol  the  Calipbai.  It  was  s  famfl; 
of  Jewiah  origin,  and  appeaxs  to  hare  risen  gndaallr 
to  influence  in  the  country.  Tbe  date  of  its  eleratks 
to  royalty  is  usually  given  as  8S5,  but  a  much  enlie 
date  18  sometimes  assigned.  It  lasted  till  l(rr9,vba 
the  country  again  be^me  dependent  cm  the  Grsei 
Em  fibre.  During  this  period  several  other  dynast 
which  it  ia  not  neceasary  specifically  to  notioe  mpd 
aijutiltaneoualy  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntiy.  ^ 
tbe  fall  of  the  Fagratidae  a  relative  of  the  hAj 
founded  a  small  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
which  gradually  extended  to  tbe  Mediterranean,! 
waa  known  ne  Leaser  Armenia.  It  became  distift- 
gulahed  for  tbe  assistance  tt  rendered  to  the  On- 
saders.  It  was  overthrown  by  the  Mamdnkas  b 
137.5.  Armenia  bos  been  snooesively  or  atmnltsBa- 
ously  subject  to  the  Kurds,  Persians,  Ottomaai^  and 
EussianB,  but  has,  sbnce  the  fall  of  tbe  last  dyiufllie^ 
had  no  independent  political  existenos.  It  loraitA 
put  of  the  empires  of  Genghis- Kb  an  and  Tsnieriao^ 
and  a  great  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  Selim  His 
1522.  Persecution  and  oppres^on  has  caused  a  1a^ 
emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  hate  hm 
widely  scattered  in  Aflu  and  Enropew  Tbsy  c* 
peaceful  and  indnstrious  and  much  giveA  fe  oob- 
merce,  in  which  they  aire  distingniAbed  for  tlsif 
honesty.  They  retain  in  their  different  onkois  itdr 
distinct  nationality. 

AiTMiiian  Church. — Tbe  Armenians  received  dt*- 
tianity  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Doria^  t&a 
:Mouophyntio  disputes,  bein^  dissatisged  with  tbs  ^ 
cisiona  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (151  ),tbey  Kpn^ 
from  the  Greek  Church  in  536.  The  popes  tmntt 
diilereut  times  when  they  requhred  proCeetba  wffOti 
the  MohammedanS|  attempted  to  gain  therae«Vl(» 
the  Catholic  faith,  hut  have  not  been  ahl*  tB  ta^ 
them  permanently  and  generally  with  ^  BaflW 
Church.  There  are,  however,  small  nnmbsiB  hm 
and 
the 

doctrines  i 

ceremonies  and  diacipline.  At  the  Pas^dan  iafsffft 
in  tbe  beginning  of  the  seventeen^  oentufy»  ta»f 
of  them  were  obliged  to  become  Mohammedsiit;  ta^ 
the  far  greater  part  are  yet  Mooopbysitei^  add  fc»^ 
remained  faithful  to  their  old  rebgion  and  wo«k^ 
The  Porte  has  constantly  protected  tbem  s^aiBSttht 
attempts  of  the  Catholics.  Tbmr  dodrina  dlSa> 
from  the  orthodox  chiefly  in  their  admitting  ofdjc^ 
nature  in  Christ,  and  belie  ^ing  the  Holy  i?|'irit  '* 
issue  from  the  Father  alone.  In  tbeir  ser^n  aKt» 
ments,  which  they  call  mysteries  there  sie  Hbt* 
peculiarities,  that  m  baptism  they  sprinkle  lliricsas^ 
dip  thrice,  and  this  Is  immediately  followed  bf  ai>A' 
firmation;  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they  W^  ^ 
water  witb  the  wine,  and  use  leavened  braid,  ^^^ 
they  diatribute  dlpj)ed  in  wine;  and  that  ihej  "^ 
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ezireme  unctkio  only  to  divines  immediately  after 
flieir  death.  Tbey  adore  saints  and  tbeir  images^ 
do  not  belie  re  in  purgatory.  In  fasting  they 
t  the  Greeks,  Their  feasts  are  fewer  tban  tlioae 
be  Oreekfi,  but  they  celebrate  them  more  devoutly. 
'  worahip,  in  IHirkey*  mostly  iq  the  night  time; 
I  ia  said  in  the  ancient  Armemaoi,  the  sermon 
elied  in  the  mcxlem.  Their  hiemrcby  differs 
from  that  of  the  Greekau  Tbe  eatholicut  or 
,  of  the  church  has  his  Beat  at  Ktchmiadzia^  a 
near  Erivan,  tbe  capital  of  the  Rimgiau 
,  on  ^fount  Ararat,  The  hfily  oil^  which  be 
»  and  aelk  to  the  clergy,  and  the  f  rer^uent  pil- 
gtftnagefl  of  the  Armenians  to  Etchmiachin^  supply 
ham  with  means  for  the  support  of  a  ma^Ecent  etyle 
of  workup  and  of  establiBbuienta  for  education.  He 
maintains  in  his  residence  a  eemmary  for  the  educa- 
"  divines.  There  is  here  also  a  printing-press^ 
I  pAtiiarchsj  bUhops,  and  archbishops  of  the  Arme- 
I  are  invested  by  him,  and  every  three  years  oon- 
in  their  offices  or  recalled  The  remainder 
clergy  resemble  the  prieata  of  the  ortbixlox 
in  nmk  and  dutiea  The  monks  follow  tbe 
'  St.  Basil,  The  v^rtfibetjf^  wbo  Eve  like  monk»j 
the  sciences^  take  degrees,  which  may  be 
with  our  academical  honoun^  and  are  the 
yd  the  bishop8r  form  a  class  of  divines  peculiar 
I  Church.  The  secular  priests  munt 
[  onoe^  hut  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  second 
Both  monks  and  clergy  in  general  are  ignorant 
l  n^rsdtioui!. 

and  Ziierature. — The  Amieniau  lan- 
I  to  tbe  great  Indo-European  family  of 
and  is  most  closely  connected  with  tbe 
group.  The  Old  Armeman  or  Haikan  Ian- 
I  which  is  still  the  literary  and  ecclt^alastlc^ 
,  Is  distinguished  from  the  New  Armenian, 
iinary  spoken  language,  %\hich  contains  a  large 
httermixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish  elements.  The 
moB^  learned  Armenian  antiquaries  do  not  protend 
lo  trace  their  literature  further  back  than  about  150 
jcsn  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Marabas  Catina 
wro<U»  ft  history  of  Armenia,  and  earned  for  himself  the 
tllle  of  the  Armenian  Herodotus^  He  was  followed  by 
■ooio  half-dozen  historians  and  mythologists,  but  aU 
tbiflOi  ea^ly  produetionB  are  lost^  though  they  have 
not  been  quite  valueless,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
Aiiutiaa  whence  later  Armenian  writera  compiled 
works  still  exiant  Tlie  authors  who  lived  in  the 
fotnth  oentory  of  the  Christian  era  are  tbe  first  whose 
writiDgB  have  been  preserved.  Christianity  then  pre- 
▼ailed  in  Armenia,  and  her  authors  were  princes  and 
nrelatcfl.  The  fifth  century  was  the  golden  age  of 
Haakan  literature.  This  centory  wna  fruitful  in 
satbavsi,  and  was  further  diBtinguished  by  two  events 
importaot  to  the  p^jg^es8  of  learning.  The  Arraen- 
iaais  had  till  then  had  no  alphabet  of  their  owti^  indif - 
tevntlj  using  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Persian  cfaaractcrsi. 
Sailj  in  tbe  fifth  century  Mesrop  Maadoty  invented 
M  H^kan  alphal^et  of  thirty-eight  letters,  still  called, 
in  honour  of  the  inventor,  Mesropian,  and  now  em- 
ployed as  capitals,  since  others  of  more  convenient 
form  have  supplanted  tbem  in  common  use.  About 
the  same  time  echoola  were  instituted  throijghout 
Aaataua^  and  tbe  scholars  there  trained  exerted 
tiieiiiflelvei  in  producing  Haikan  versiona  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  master-pieoes  of  Greece  and  Borne.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  authors  who  now  appeared 
was  Archbiahop  Moees  Chorenenjsis  or  Chorenabyi. 
Bcddei  innum/^ahle  translations,  he  wrote  a  history 
of  Armenia,  a  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  and  a  treatise 
upon  geography — all  of  which,  together  with  some 
homiliefl;,  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  some  hymns 
stUI  habitually  sung  in  the  Armenian  Church  service. 
HiA  History  of  Armenia  was  published  in  1736,  with  a 


Latin  translation,  by  the  celehmtod  W,  Whlston  and 
bis  sonGeorge,  In  the  sixth  century  Haikan  literature 
first  remained  stationary,  and  then  began  to  decline. 
Thb  decline  continued  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
Duiinjf  this  period  authoti  abounded,  but  in  a  lite- 
rary sense  their  productions  were  worthliisa,  A  few 
histories,  however,  national,  Tatar,  Arab,  Aa^  some 
of  them  in  verse^  deserve  esteem  for  tbe  inform atiijii 
they  contain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Armeniuri 
schools  and  ooUeges  arose  in  the  East  and  in  the  \W»i, 
Armenian  printing- presses  were  set  up  in  variouj* 
towns,  and  Armenian  literature  t>egan  to  revive.  In 
the  eighteenth  centuj^  tbe  revival  was  complete,  very 
miic^h  owing  to  the  zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of 
Petro  Mecbitar,  a  Catholic  Armenian,  w'ho  in  1701 
founded  a  reli^'ious  society  at  Constantinople  for  tbe 
purpose  of  deviating  the  Armenians  by  diffuaiiiLr 
among  them  a  knowledge  of  tbeir  undent  literature 
and  language.  Being  persecuted  by  the  oppostie  sect 
be  fled  with  his  adherents  to  tbe  Morea,  then  imder 
the  Venetians,  and'  established  a  monastery  and 
academy  at  Modom  The  Morea  reverting  to  the 
Ottoman  sceptre^  Mechitar  transferred  his  insti- 
tution to  the  sm^  island  of  San  l^ayjiro  at  Venice, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained  and  prospered. 
Abbot  Tkrechitar,  during  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  (he 
died  Lq  1749),  successfully  exerted  himiself  to  render 
his  monastic  college  the  chief  seat  of  Armenian  erudi- 
tion and  education.  The  beat  Armenian  press  extant 
is  tbe  Mecbltarist,  from  which  issues  a  newspajier 
that  circulate  widely  in  the  Levant.  Here  many 
of  the  classical  works  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  have  been  translatetl  into  Armenian.  There 
is  also  a  Mechitarist  coUcge  in  Vienna,  and  a  branch 
in  Munich.  WTierever  any  extensive  community  of 
Armenians  have  settled  they  have  set  up  a  printini^'- 
pressi,  as  in  Amsterdam,  Leghorn,  Moscow,  Venict*, 
Astrakhan,  Coiistantinr>ple,  Sm>Tna,  Titlia,  St  Petera- 
bui]g,  Madras,  Calcutta,  &a,  and  at  several  of  these 
places  periodicals  are  published.  The  best  Armenian 
dictionaries  for  foreigners  are  the  Armenian-Freneh 
one  published  at  Venice  in  1S12;  the  Armenian-Eng- 
liih  of  Aucber  (two  vols,  Venice,  1821);  and  the 
Armeman-Italian  of  Emmanuel  Tchaktchak  fV^enice, 
1837),  See  Somal's  tjmulro  del!  a  Storia  Letteraria 
di  Armenia  (Venice,  1829);  and  Neumanns  Versuch 
einer  Gescbicbte  der  Armen.  Literattir  (Leipzig, 
1336). 

ARMENTII:RES  Cf^atin,  Armcntarin),  a  town 
in  France,  department  of  Nord,  on  tbe  Belgian  fron- 
tier, 10  milea  w.n.w.  of  Lille,  on  the  Lys,  which  has 
here  a  small  harbour  and  an  active  navigation.  The 
toviru,  which  is  well  built,  has  a  communal  ooUege 
or  high  school,  and  factories  for  spinning  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton  yarn.  There  are  also  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloth,  table  linen,,  calicoes,  lace,  thread,  beet* 
root  sugar,  and  tobacco;  bleachfields,  diwtlllerieA, 
Boap- works,  tanneries,  and  salt- refineries,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  brandy,  iron,  tobacco,  soap, 
&a  Bricks  are  made  in  tbe  neighbourhood  in  large 
quantities.     Pop.  IS, 59 5. 

AltMFELT,  GusTAV  Mobitk,  Count  op,  a  diB- 
tinguished  Swede*,  was  bom  April  1,  1757,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Major-general  Earon  Armf  elt.  He  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Carlacrona,  aod  was 
afterwards  appointed  enaign  in  tbe  guard  at  Stock- 
holm. By  hl»  tine  figure  and  the  cbarmB  of  hia  conTer- 
sation  he  gained  tbe  favour  of  Gustavms  IIL  He  was 
rapidly  promoted,  and  loaded  with  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. In  the  war  againat  Russia  (175S-(^0)  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  on  wldch  accomit  he 
continued  to  rise  in  the  farcmr  of  his  king.  As 
Heutemmt-general  he  concluded  tbe  Peace  of  Werele, 
was  honoured  by  the  Russian  emprees  with  several 
orders,  and  received,  even  at  the  death-bed  of  his 
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sovereign,  the  roost  flattering  marks  of  myal  favoiar. 
Ho  was  appKiiated  goveruor  of  Stockholm,  and  con- 
nected, by  means  of  Gustavus  I  IT,  in  marriage  with 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Count  de  la  Gardie.  He 
wu  said  also  to  have  been  intended  frjf  president  of 
the  council  t>f  regency  during  the  minority  of  G«»- 
tavus  lV,f  thoui,'h  the  guardianahip  of  the  young 
idng:  had  been  asf^igned  to  the  Duke  of  Sndennania 
by  a  previous  will.  I'ciHMibly  tliiH  is  the  fjource  of 
the  hatred  with  which  Ann  felt  was  now  persecuted. 
He  wrfS  deprived  (Sept  7,  17i*2)  of  his  chief  otfices 
and  di<^mitieg,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naples.  It 
wa»  8up^H]«ed,  not  without  foundation^  thnt  an  unre- 
i^uited  p^utsion  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermaoia  for  a 
c^iurt  huiy.  Von  lUideoskjold,  by  whom  Armfelt  was 
favoured,  had  exa«i]:»erated  his  rivalry  to  hatoi.  It 
18  certain  that  Anufult  and  Kudenskjold  were  made 
the  Bubjeet  of  ftcaudalous  nimours;  »he  was  «ubj«oted 
to  indignity  in  the  house  of  oorrectlon ;  and  he,  then 
iu  Italy,  ej»ci&peil  the  daggers  of  hired  asaaBBiiui  and 
a  formal  requisition  of  the  Swedish  government  only 
by  flight,  wad  declared  a  traitor  and  au  outlaw,  and 
all  hia  fortune  and  honours^  nay,  even  hU  nobility, 
were  prunr»uueed  forfeit  He  nXterwards  resided  in 
Germany  till  17S*9,  when  Gtistavus  IV.  annulled  this 
decree,  and  restored  Arajfelt  to  hia  former  sitimtion* 
He  was  appointe<l  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna^ 
and  in  1807  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  was  con* 
f erred  on  him.  As  such  he  commamied  the  Swedish 
troops  in  Pomerania,  aud  in  1  buS  the  western  army 
against  Norway.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  ho  was 
appointed  president  of  the  military  inetltutioa  at 
Stockholm,  and  made  a  peer  of  the  k  ingdom .  In  1 8 1 0 
he  obtsdoed  bis  desired  dlseharge,  aud  lived  as  a  pri- 
vate man  at  Stockholm,  He  afterviardA  entered  the 
KuBtsian  service,  wiva  made  count,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Al.>o,  president  of  the  department  for 
the  affairs  of  Finland,  and  member  of  the  Bussiaii 
seuate;  served  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  111 
181*2,  and  died  August  19,  181-*,  at  Tsarsko-eelow 

ARM  IDA,  one  of  the  priQci{>al  female  chamcten 
in  Tasaos  Jermtalcm  Delivered,  the  daughter  of 
Arbilan^  king  of  Damascus,  who  by  her  beauty  and 
her  magical  arts  brhags  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the 
knights  of  the  cross,  and  in  partioular  entices  the 
hero  Kinaldo,  with  whom  she  had  fallen  violently  in 
lovCf  to  her  enchanted  gardens.  In  her  anus  and 
among  her  delightful  gardens  Blnaldo  completely 
forsets  the  high  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  him* 
sell,  until  messengers  from  the  Christian  host  having 
arrived  at  the  island  by  means  of  a  (lowerfal  talis- 
man,  Rinaldo  escapes  with  them.  In  despair  Armida 
destroys  all  the  magical  creations  of  her  island,  and 
hastens  to  the  Saracens  to  stir  up  the  heroes  to  fight 
with  Hinalda  But  all  fall  beneath  Ills  arm,  and 
Armida  het-welf  meeting  him  in  battle  is  also  defeiated. 
llinaldo  now  aii^iirea  her  of  his  love,  and  on  her 
receiving  baptism  declares  himself  her  kiught  Gluck 
and  Eossiui  have  each  com|x»scd  an  opera  on  this 
subject 

ARMILLAKY  SPHERE,  an  arrangement  of 
ringSf  all  circles  of  one  apherej  intended  to  show 
the  relative  po«$itions  of  the  principal  circles  of  the 
heavens.  The  term  '  armlllwy '  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  armill&^  signifying  linit  a  bracelet  and  then 
a  hoop  generally.  These  spheres  are  of  tuo  kinds, 
distinguished  by  the  position  which  they  assigned 
tu  the  earth,  and  called  respectively  the  sphere  of 
rtolemy  and  the  sphere  of  Copernicus,  llie  former, 
the  invention  of  which  is  aacribed  to  vaiions  Greek 
philosophers,  and  even  mythical  heroes,  plaoea  the 
earth  iu  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  by 
m^^ans  of  its  various  circles  and  movements  gives 
an  accurate  representation  of  its  apparent  motions; 
the  latter  phM>E!S  the  iun  in  the  centre,  but  thottgh 


thus  scientifically  oorrect  is  of  ', 

and  hence  seldom  used.    The 

Hipfjarchos  and   Ptolemy,   mmL  even  the  OMicni 

astronomer  Tycho  Brahe^  m*de  much  oss  of  &*_ 

former  instrument  in  their  obscTrationB.  ~ 

ARIbUNIAXS,  a  rvligioiaa  sedt  wfaidi  hia 
name  from  its  founder,  Armiuiiu.  In  G 
and  Holland  they  are  more  generally  CiUsd  ^ 
itranU  on  account  ftf  the  title  Eemonstrstttia  i 
th<jy  gave  to  a  dwument  presented  in  1610  Is  I 
Stfctesgtinend  of  Holland,  in  which  they  oA 
voured  to  prove  the  opinions  of  the  Reform^  ^hti 
in  respect  to  predestination  erroneous^  IHvcrttl^ 
opinion  on  this  subject  was  the  chief  reasctfi  of  t 
separation  from  the  Reformed  Ohnfch.  In  the  d 
ment  above  mentioned  they  Tnaintainwi : — 1,1 
GfMl  ha«l  indeed  resolved  from  elemily  oa  the  I 
titm  an<l  damnation  of  men,  bat  with  the  eoQ^ 
that  all  those  who  l»olieved  should  be  saved,  i 
the  unbelievers  should  be  damned;  2,  that  Cbd 
died  for  all  men,  althoagb  nobody  could  parkaks  ] 
his  salvation  except  he  believe;  3»  that  nuUidj  i 
have  saving  faith  from  himself,  but  must  bs  h 
again  of  GckI,  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  a 
order  to  attain  it;  4,  that  nobody  can,  withoot  tki 
grace  of  God,  thmk,  will,  or  do  anything  goei 
because  aU  our  good  works  have  their  oi^ia  h 
God's  grace;  5,  that  the  faithful  can  il 
Satan,  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  and  eonnaor  \ 
by  the  assistanoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Thai  I 
genuine  doctrine  of  Arminius  and  his 
these  original  Remonstrants,  however,  art  l»  I 
distinguished  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  l' 
five  articles,  but  proceeded  farther  in  the  _ 

with  the  Reformed  or  Calvimstlc  Church.  A*  wm~ 
before  the  Armlnlan  dispute  several  wntlafi  4 
Soeinus  had  been  circulated  secretly  in  BoUsai 
particularly  among  the  men  of  learning,  who  wm 
aliDost  all  Armioians,  it  was  natural  thsl  the  hit 
Arminians  shoiUd  coincide  in  many  poinU  with  tl* 
SodmanjL  In  1011  the  opponeuts'of  the  ArraiuiSb 
i  views  promulgated  a  oounter-remonstraocSi  txm 
which  they  got  the  name  of  Coumter^HcoitSislnali; 
but  they  are  jicrhaps  more  frequently  called  GoaMUt 
from  thtfir  leader,  Frauds  Gomaros^  pmleasf  of 
theology  at  Ley  den.  The  opposition  bttwsiB  A* 
two  ps^rtiee  was  carried  on  with  a  good  dnJ  d 
bittemesa^  which  two  religious  oonferenoss  hM  it 
the  Hague  in  1611  and  Delft  in  iei3  did  notldni^lo 
aUay.  In  1614  the  States  of  Holland,  on  the  sdvin 
of  the  pensionary  of  the  council,  Oldeobanimlill^ 
and  the  celebrated  jurist  Hugo  CrftstlQi»  iaofldiB 
CNxllnance  directing  the  Remonstrants  and  OosniA^ 
Kemonstrants  to  Uve  in  love  and  charity  irith  «s^ 
other.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  thtt  ocdisMit 
was  without  effecl  The  Oomarista  exprenlj  P^ 
tested  against  it,  and  demanded  a  gemaral  tytM  to 
settle  the  questions  in  dispute.  The  moel  p>**>^ 
su  pnort  of  the  Gomarists  was  the  atadtboldcr,  iteiii 
of  Orange^  who  was  aiming  at  the  ezteni^  «f  ^ 
power;  while  the  Arminiansi,  mors  tvjiuhliisMi  li 
their  sentiments,  stood  on  the  aide  of  Ids  fobtinl 
opponents,  Oldenbarnereldt  and  Grotiua  ^ 
provinces  of  Zeelaud,  Gelderland,  Frieslaad, 
ingen,  and  Oberijssei  the  proposal  that  a  c«i'™ 
synod  should  be  <^ed  was  earned,  and  £a  t'tre<H 
hitherto  the  stronghold  of  ^>'^^  V'-^-nijuii^  ths  cc«' 
fititution  was  arbitrarily  alt  vk  ths  reii*t- 

ance.      llie  overthrow  of  t  uhos  **s  th^ 

virtually  decided  tiefore  the  «>iiiid  met.    T' 
the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  (DofdrechtV,  al 
held  from  November  13.  161 S,  to  May  IV  I'^i^'  ^" 
was  attended  by  deputies   from   foreign  chuns^ 
among   others,   from    England^   by   th«  cd^losM 
Bishop  Hall     It  decided  against  the  AnaiaiiO* '^ 
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iUI  ih«  fioiRtB  in  which  the/  differed  from  the  etrict 

CklTin]«t«,  holding  that,  howe%'er  hiu-d  the  doctrine 

of  abfolote  election  might  seem  to  be,  it  was  clearly 

m  doctiitie  of  Scriptiire,  luid  could  not  be  rejected. 

!l%a  Afminiaii  diviQes  (above  200  in  number)  were 

dgpoaed,  And  oondemneti  to  silence  on  pun  of  baniah- 

iBent  from  the  land.     The  reuolutiuiift  rjf  the  synod 

vere    confirmed   by   the   States -general,   and   were 

enforced   in   the   most   tinapariDj;   mAuner.      Even 

bcfixre  the  meeting   of   the  synod  on  the  29th  of 

Aogust,   161S,  OhJenbame  veldt  had  been  arrested^ 

along  with   Grotius,   La^lenberg^   and   Hogerbeets. 

Oldenb&meveldt  was  eou'I^mnetl   tj  <leath  on  the 

charge  of  diatnrbing  the  church  of  GcwJ  by  the  pro- 

iitotk>Q  d  hereny  and  some  other  charged,  and  was 

sxecutad  on  the  13th  of  May,  161  It      Ladenberg 

took  away  hi»  own  life,     Groiiua  and  Hogerheet*i 

Dt«nced  to  perpetual  impridonment.    firtitiua, 

aped  after  t  woyearn'  cftptivity,  but  H  o-rer- 

remained  in  confinement  till  the  year  of  bin 

.     But  in  spite  of  theae  acta  of  persecution  the 

Arminiana  atill  increased,  and  in  course  of  time  the 

■fiirit  of  the  dominant  party  became  somewhat  more 

tulerant,  especially  after  ^  I  amice  wa>  iucceeded  in 

tlw  Btadtholderflhip  by  hia  brother  Henry  {1 625K  when 

Ili«  banished  Anninfanit  were  not  on]y  permitted  to 

itftnm  but  even  to  build  places  of  worship  for  them- 

adwea.     The  firat  was  built  in  AmRterdom  in  163(1. 

In  Amsterdam  they  establixihed  a  theological  academy, 

wfakb  became  very  famous  through  tbe  ialKiiim  of 

nicli  men  as  Epiacopins,  Liinborch,  and  Wetatein. 

They  did  not  endeamur  to  increase  their  sect.     Any 

QM  who  joined  them  wiui  not  oblij^ed  to  accept  their 

Oeed,  but  only  to  declare  fi^eDerally  that  he  was  a 

believer  in  Christianity  iiccunlixiL:  to  tbe  apotjilf^' 

ttaod,  and  endeavonretl  tu  rtij^L^liiLte  Ills  life  acct^trd- 

bg  to  Christ's  commandH.     Tbtsir  [ml>lic  Bervice  was 

ttJmost  entirely  like  that  of  tbe  Ciilviniatic  Church, 

unly  they  did  not  require,  like  this  church,  from  the 

{larents  of  a  child  ab»iut  to  bo  l>aptizcd,  a  profession 

of  belief  in  their  doctrines,  and  a  promise  to  educate 

the  child  in  the  same,  but  demand(5d  only  a  promise 

to  educate  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith  without 

nuentioning  the  creed  of  any  sect.     I'he  Amiininna 

were  very  numerous  as  long  aa  they  «eru  persecuted, 

but  rather  decreased  when  they  had  gained  liberty 

and  peace.     But  the  inOuenco  both  of  their  special 

doctrinal  teneta  and  their  mild  and  tolerant  spirit 

far  exceeda  what  could  naturally  be  expected  from 

the  numerical  strength  of  the  body.     From  tbe  time 

uf  Laad  their  views  have  been  predouiinant  in  the 

Cburch  of  England. 

ARMINIUS,  or  HERUANSf  (as  the  modern 
Germans  spell  his  name,  the  exact  form  of  which 
ii  unknown),  an  ancient  German  hero  celebrated  by 
Ida  fellow-con ntry men  as  their  deliverer  from  the 
Boman  yoke.  Ho  waa  the  son  of  a  prince  of  the 
Cheniifcl,  and  was  bom  about  18-16  a.  c.  He 
fought  in  the  service  cd  the  Komans  under  Satur- 
ninos  against  Maruboduu»,  king  of  the  Marcomamii, 
and  in  Fannonia,  aud  wa«  raided  to  the  rank  uf 
Boman  er/ues,  Keturning  home  he  married  Thna- 
nelda,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  At  this 
time  the  Koman  governor,  (juintiUuJi  Varus,  was 
making  efforts  to  R<»njaiiize  the  German  tribes  near 
the  Rbim^,  and  Armlniuji  placed  himself  at  the  head 
td  the  Cherusci,  who  were  greatly  exasperated  at 
tlieie  proceedings,  and  determined  to  resijit  them. 
He  also  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  chiefs  of 
•eTeial  other  tribes,  and  in  a.d.  Q  comjdetely  anni- 
hilated the  army  of  Varus,  consisting  of  three  legions, 
in  a  three  days  battle  fought  in  the  Teutobnrg 
forest.  The  exact  site  of  thi«  battle  has  been  much 
diafiiltted.  According  to  the  data  supplied  by  Tacitus 
It  maf  be  sought  fur  either  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
\oi.L 


Ems  and  lippe,  or  further  west  between  Stromberg, 
Beckiini,  and  the  Lippe;  but  names  such  as  Feldrom, 
Romerfeld,  Todtengrund,  Winnefeld,  ^lordgmnd, 
Lagerberg,  Tarenburg,  Teuth^f,  Sioghof,  Blutbach, 
&c,  occurring  in  the  former  dlHtrict  to  the  south  of 
Detmold,  point  to  it  as  mo»t  proliably  containing 
within  it  the  site  of  the  battle.  The  Germans  did 
not  pursue  their  victory  further.  They  were  content 
with  having  secured  their  indejiiendence  for  the 
moment.  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor  at  that 
time,  felt  this  disaster  very  keenly,  and  died  (14 
A.D.)  in  the  midst  of  preparation-s  for  a  war*d  revenge. 
When  Tiberius  ascemled  the  imperial  throne,  after 
tbe  death  of  Au^'u^tus,  Germanicua  received  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  heacl 
of  it  endeavoured  to  recover  the  lost  territory. 
Segestes,  the  father-in-law  of  Amiinius,  showed  a 
diajxisition  to  favour  the  Romans,  on  which  account 
he  became  involved  in  war  with  Arminiuif,  whtii 
besieged  bim.  He  was,  however,  relieved  by  Ger- 
manicus,  who  took  Thusnekla  captive  to  Rome  to 
adorn  his  triumph,  Still  further  embittered  against 
the  Bomans  by  this  act,  ArminiuH  maile  greater 
efforts  than  ever  to  destroy  tbetn,  Init  was  unable  Ut 
gain  any  SQCOOSses  against  Germanicua  in  the  6eld. 
One  liattle  wae  indedaire,  but  in  another  Armintua 
was  defeated  (a*ix  16).  Germsmicus,  however,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  follow  up  his  victory,  but  imme- 
diately after  withdrew  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 
Soon  after  Germanicua  was  recalled,  and  with  his 
recall  terminated  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Germans  in  this  i|uarter.  Jffeanwhile  MarobxiuuB 
hjwi  establisheil  hisi  jKJWerful  kin^lom  of  the  Marco- 
manni  and  war  soon  broke  out  l>ctwecn  him  and 
Arminius  (17),  The  armies  of  tbe  two  chieftains 
met  in  modern  Baxony,  and  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought.  Maroboduus  avoided  a  second  battle  by 
retreat.  Anniniuij  afterwards  drew  upon  himself 
the  hatred  of  his  countrvmen  by  aiming  at  the  regal 
authority,  and  in  21  a.  d.  was  assaitfduated  by  hk  rela- 
tions. A  national  monument,  after  the  designs  of 
Kmat  von  Bandtl,  haa  l>e!en  erected  to  him  on  tbe 
Grotenburg,  near  Detmold.  It  was  begun  in  1S38, 
but  various  circumstance*  retarded  its  progress,  so 
that  it  was  not  completed  till  1875.  On  the  10th  of 
August  in  that  year  it  was  solemnly  inaugurated  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

A  RMIN I  US,  Jaco  111' s  (properly  Jakob  Hermans), 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Armiuians  or  Remonstrants, 
was  l)om  at  Gudewater,  in  South  HolLind,  in  1560. 
He  studied  at  Utrecht  and  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den.  Here  he  obtained  bo  much  reputation  that  the 
miigiatrates  of  Amsterdam  sent  him,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  finish  bis  studies  at  Geneva,  where  Ms 
chief  preceptor  in  theology  was  Theodore  Beza  (1582), 
Adopting,  in  philosof^hy,  the  new  doctrines  of  Peter 
Ramus,  he  privately  taught  them,  which  innovation 
gave  BO  much  offence  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Geneva.  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to  Basel,  where 
be  delivered  his  lectures  with  great  success,  and  after- 
wanlfl  retum&l  to  Geneva,  where  he  managed  to  cou' 
(iliate  the  professors  who  had  shown  hostility  to  him. 
Anxiotis  to  ntteud  the  celebrated  lecturer  at  Pwlua, 
he  next  visited  Italy  (1586).  He  returned  to  Holland 
in  the  following  year,  and  in  1588  was  appointed 
minister  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Amsterdam.  Dis- 
tinguished by  Kcal  for  the  reformed  religion,  and 
talents  as  a  preacher,  he  was  chosen  to  undertake  the 
iLfutation  of  a  work  in  which  two  preachers  of  I>elft, 
Arutjldua  Comelii  van  der  Linden  and  Reinier  Uon- 
teklock,  strongly  contrn^verted  Bexas  dtwctrlne  of 
predeetination;  but  bo  hapiiened  to  be  convinced  by 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to  refute.  He 
honestly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  and  renounc- 
ing the  Calviniatic  doctrine  concerning  the  decrees 


to  ]em|>  it  Aft  itft  la!l  QottplaiMst.  When  wvlantmrf 
ealirtincnft  did  nol  vifliee  lor  tfak  ponoM  inoct  was 
bad  to  oiMcnplioB;  tioi  tbii  WW  irppfied  qbIj  to  tbe 
hmm^  damm  of  tb»  cnmimiphy.    TI10  sjr^ten*  of 

<n  tlni  iDlrodiKed  into  ^le  PniMtta  ann J  by  IjeofMld 
ofBaiiywhofligMiiMditimderFredegiekWiHawpL 
CftTilrj  tftctks  v«to  gnallj  hnproved  by  Fmderklc 
the  Great  Himii^lf,  who  alao  wmm  the  fiist  to  lae  bocBe 
artillery.  The  diriding  ol  artillery  into  btttteriea  k 
of  about  the  lame  date,  but  u  doe  to  a  Frenchman 
named  GribeauvaL 

Sinoe  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  a  great 
change  haa  taken  place  in  the  eompodtion  ol  anniee 
through  the  reintrodactioii  of  the  principle  of  the 
uni  renal  liability  of  all  men  capable  of  beatings  arms 
to  military  aerrice,  or,  in  other  wordi^  thiotigfa  the 
railing  of  anniee  by  a  general  coaacrlp4k>n,  vtMeh  h 
now  done  in  every  European  country  except  England. 
ConBcriptioo  was  fint  adopted  by  Franoe  in  179S, 
and  it  waa  by  meana  of  it  that  Napoleon  waa  able  to 
raiae  the  lai^  arpaiei  with  which  he  overran  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Continent  In  1808  it 
waa  adopted  by  Pnuaia,  by  which  power  it  haa  been 
ftfiplied  mtb  greater  rigour  than  by  any  other.  In 
rnissia  it  waa  combined  with  the  short-eerrioe 
flyfltem,  a  mode  of  training  the  pop^&tion  to  anna 
fluggeated  by  Kapoleoo's  attempt  in  the  peace  of 
TiUJt  to  limit  the  Pniaaian  army  to  a  certain  strength. 
Thia  aystem  oonaJsta  in  req wing  tboee  lerTing  in  the 
active  army  to  remain  under  arms  for  a  comparatively 
short  term  (in  Prussia  three  years) ,  during  which  they 
fjecume  thoroughly  tmiued  aoldiett  ready  for  active 
eervioe  on  any  emergency.  Every  yc&r  a  certain 
number  return  from  the  army  to  civil  life,  ancl  are 
replaced  by  others  who  are  Biibjected  to  militar)' 
traiTiing  for  the  same  term*  By  thia  meaua  Prusaia^ 
while  never  maintaining  a  l&rgtT  active  army  than 
that  prcacribod  by  the  peace  of  Tilait,  waa  able  to 
train  its  whole  able-ljodittd  male  population  to  arms, 
and  that  without  allcmiug  the  fact  to  be  diBOovered 
i:ntil  it  waa  made  manifest  by  the  war  of  revenge  in 
1 S 1 3,  In  other  couutriea  where  the  principle  of  ra>n- 
■eription  tad  been  a^lopted  ita  opemtion  waa  greatly 
weMcened  by  the  numerous  exemptions  that  might 
be  obtained,  '"id  espcdally  by  allowing  those  re- 
quired to  serve  to  obtain  exemption  by  paying  for  a 
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of  an  army  oompcaed  of  all  «m 

~  ai^UeryV  •od  placed  wdif 

of  aamgl^  geimL     Then  i^fiMai 

1^  NapoleoD,  wbo  pUDsd  thai 

of  hia  man!bal&    The  T  ' ' 

adopted  by  Pruaaia  and  ei%eadtti  ts 

inwa  EMgPa>  where  the  further  i 

m^m  af  i***^**^  eacb  army-oorpi  in  a  csertiia 

or  Mtmber  of  tba  empire,  in  which  it  ii 

and  ia  w^eh  are  kept  all  the  snot  nd 

ipiiMuta  ni  iiiMery  for  its  mohilizatKiB.    Ii 

army  the  cavalry  are  vaiy  uusumm, 

and  m  vnd  priocipaUy  on  the  march,  wba  Aif 

In  front  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  mak 

body  of  the  ttoopt,  and  to  ooUect  informatioo.    Is 

all  armies  nniiAiefabla  changes  in  tactics  haie  f»- 

aalted  from  the  inoeaaedrsng^pwifarion,  and  rafslfc^ 

of  liie  of  the  improved  artSlery  and  mnskefiiy  we 

m  uae.    See  AsnLLUT,  Mubkbt,  Bifls, 

To  the  fetegomg  geoecal  dketoh  of  aacssttt  mi 
modem  armies  it  wiu  be  w^  to  add  an  aocoaftif 
the  history  and  present  organisation  of  tha  SuU 
arvi^.  Bdfore  tbe  Norman  conquest  the  araed  mto 
cf  Iftii^and  ooiMisted  essentiaUy  of  a  national  niBlii 
(csBad  fiffd^t  avaflable  only  for  home  service;  btf 
the  king  and  some  of  the  gT«al  earia  mifatiniid 
bodies  ol  troops  out  of  their  private  meaa^  WiUiHi 
the  Comiiieror  introduced  the  feudal  tyitn^  md 
after  tiieprepamtion  of  the  IXxnesday  Book  to  lb 
twentieth  year  of  his  re^  he  waa  aUe  to  eisiy  ool 
that  system  with  a  oom^etenea  never  equalled  ii 
any  other  oountty.  He  parcelled  out  the  wbdk  d 
the  son  into  upwards  of  60,000  kztighto'  fees,  oA 
held  every  tenant  of  a  fee  bound  to  attend  Ids  krd 
with  horse  and  arms  at  his  own  cost  for  forty  dips 
in  each  year.  When  one  man  held  mitty  fos  (st 
was  often  the  easel  he  w^  bound  to  furnish  the  kbf 
with  one  fully  equipped  horseman  far  every  kn^  ■ 
fee  that  his  land  contained.  (See  Exi^iasD— Is- 
stitutionB  under  the  Norman  kings.)  By  this  l^ 
rangemeot  the  long  oould  command  at  any  limt  lit 
services  of  C0,000  cavalry  for  forty  days  in  a  ycsr 
without  any  cost  to  himself.  In  course  of  tizst  II 
becsme  customary  for  the  king,  when  the  bolder  d 
a  fee  waa  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  Knifls 
required  hy  bis  tenure,  to  accept  instead  a  pecniaay 
£ne  (escuage) ;  and  the»e  fines  enabled  the  long  eiltor 
to  pay  additional  troops  or  to  pay  the  feudal  tieoi* 
to  prolong  their  service  beyond  the  forty  dajs  nr 
which  they  were  boimd.  The  feudal  army  tliv 
created  by  William  almost  entirely  superseded  tbe 
national  levies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  yet  Ihnt 
were  not  altogether  given  up,  and  have  survived  t> 
the  present  day  In  two  institutions,  the  jMiiaf  cessilttlii 
and  the  mUitia,  The  poMK  comUatmt  ieoei«ail  As 
fir^atiization  of  an  army  on  two  occasions^  firsl  bf 
Henry  11.  in  1181,  and  again  by  Edward  J.  in  i%^ 
Partly  owing  to  thiis  and  partly  to  other  1  silisi  k 
happened  that  duritig  the  prevalenoe  ol  the  imM 
ftyatem,  in  spite  of  the  completeness  with  which  k 
was  established  in  England,  the  lower  orders  wnn 
nowhere  so  warlike  and  so  used  to  arms  as  in  thit 
country.  The  armies  with  which  the  Bn^iih  etfrisd 
on  their  wars  with  Franoe  were  mostly  mads  up  d 
paid  troop,  one  reason  for  which  was  that  the  am- 
palgns  in  these  wars  necessarily  lasted  for  a  kafer 
period  than  that  for  which  the  king  could  oaliimnd 
the  aerricoa  of  his  feudal  army,  nntmntimss  iototA 
levies  wore  resorted  to^  but  these  wan  always mMe^ 
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fUagaL  When  paid  troop*  hsul  to  he  rAined,  ibe 
Isiqg  utsuhlly  conlrJM;tt^d  with  boidu  of  hw  uiu^t  wealthy 
'*"■'*  nobles  or  others,  to  levy  the  immber  re- 
The  fanda  out  of  wbtch  they  were  maiii- 
partly  derived  from  tbe  royal  reveuuea, 
tike  jGuuf!4  nuaed  by  tbe  siydtem  of  esciiag^* 
Lj  frani  granti  livxm  Parliament'  At  Hr<^t 
were  sometlmeii  iu eluded  in  the 
lllK>p*  fto  ndsed,  but  in  later  timen  tbe  anniea  of 
Sagland  were  alwAya  national.  Tbe  feudal  cavalry 
«i  ooane  waa  always  represented  to  a  greater  or  less 
ml  in  these  armies ;  but  tbe  infantry  troop«,  mainly 
LpcNwd  of  archew,  were  a  far  more  fonnitkblo  force 
in  the  annies  of  any  other  couotryp  and  to  tbem 
Tictory  waa  often  due^ 

'ram  the  accession  of  Charlq^  I.  till  tbe  reign  of 
UX  tbe  army  waa  a  cormtant  cauae  of  di«- 
tb«  king  and  tbe  Parliament,  who  fearctl 
ig  army  would  be  used,  as  it  waa  elae- 
an  instrument  of  tyranny.  The  raising 
to  maintain  troofxj,  tbe  prau:!tice  of 
ioldi«n  iipun  the  people,  and  the  iuj^titution 
martial  law,  were  the  main  subjects  of  cotnplaitit 
Petition  of  Kighta^  Under  tbe  Cmiimon wealth 
«taoding  army  was  mAintalned^  but  notwitb- 
tb«  reip«ct  which  Cromwell  was  able  thereby 
for  the  Engbflh  name  abroad^  nijlitnry 
lent  waa  dreaded  as  much  as  ever  by  tbe 
id  hated  all  the  more  on  account  of  the 
they  bad  had  of  it;  so  that  after  tbe 
the  standing  army  was  reduced  to  tbe 
besides  what  wait  necessary  for  two  or  three 
The  guards  included  the  yenmen  of  tbe 
Monk's  regiment  (now  called  the  Coldstream 
i),  and  two  regiments  of  life  and  one  of  foot- 
Xhtring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  forces  of 
irare  incresMd  by  the  adilition  of  a  few 
imentt,  among  wUch  waa  the  lat  or  Koyal 
originally  the  Scottish  guard  of  the  kings  of 
loe,  ^bich  waa  transferred  to  Knglaud  shortly 
■Her  the  Kestoration,  After  JIoDmoutb*8  rebel! iou 
in  the  reign  of  James  IL  ther«  was  maintained  iti 
Kngland  a  force  of  20,000  men,  a  hu^  part  of  which 
baa  been  levied  in  Ireland.  At  the  Ecvolution  tbis 
Simy  was  to  a  great  eirtent  disbanded,  an<l  all  tbe 
Irish  troo]ia  that  bad  been  raijscel  m  ere  aent  borne. 
The  Bill  oi  Eights  declared  the  keeping  of  a  stand- 
ing  army  within  the  kingdom  except  with  tbe  consent 
td  Parliament  t*>  be  unlawful;  but  before  William 
mold  be  securely  seated  on  the  tlm>ne  Parliament 
fcmnd  it  necessary  to  grant  that  consent  in  order  to 
■nbdne  the  adherents  of  James  in  Ireland,  and  in  tbe 
lEni  year  of  William's  reign  the  army  was  formally 
noognized  on  the  basis  on  which  it  still  oxistK,  that 
its  pay,  and  hence  its  strength,  remain  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same 
year  (16S9)  the  Mutiny  Act  (which  see),  regulating 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  was  fiirat  passed.  Tbe 
ooosent  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for  the 
mainlstuuioe  of  an  army  ^  the  old  regimeDta  of  James  IL 
im  reorganized,  and  had  restored  to  them  the  nuni- 
hera  that  James  had  gii'en  them,  and  which  tbe  most 
of  them  have  retained  ever  since.  A  number  of  new 
rsgunents  also  were  added,  During  the  reigus  of  the 
fint  two  Georges  an  artillery  corps  waa  organized, 
but  the  British  army  did  not  receive  any  considerable 
pannaaent  addition  till  the  waiB  with  France  con< 
leqne&t  npon  the  Revolution.  In  the  course  of  these 
wars  fresh  regiments  were  raised  much  as  they  bad 
been  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  II L  The  crown 
contnict^d  for  the  raising  of  a  regiuient  with  some 
^rtinguisbed  soldier  or  gentleman,  who  received  a 
eertam  bounty  for  every  recruit,  and  waa  appointed 
oolociel  ol  the  regiment  In  some  cases  tbe  gentle- 
man  who  engaged  to  levy  a  regiment,  instead  of 


acoepting  bounty  money^  received  tbe  nomination  of 
all  or  some  nf  the  oncers  in  tbe  new  regiment,  and 
made  good  his  outlay  by  selling  the  commissionB,  a 
mode  of  conferring  commands  in  tbe  army  which  had 
been  in  iiiwj  from  its  earliest  days.  When  a  regiment 
was  raised  the  colonel  was  re^ixmeible  for  keejiing  it 
corjfitantly  yp  to  its  full  strength.  Tbe  j.>eriod  for 
which  the  recmlta  enlisted  was  a  matter  of  contract 
with  the  colonel:  usually  they  engaged  for  life^  some- 
times for  a  terra  of  three  or  five  years,  sometimes  for 
tbe  duration  of  tlie  war,  llegiments  were  also  to 
some  extent  recruited  by  the  eumpul^ry  enrolment 
of  released  debtors  and  criminals,  and  of  paupers  and 
vagrants.  Bnring  the  Avtir  tbe  trrKtpa  in  the  pay  of 
Britain  rose  at  one  time  to  nearly  a  ijuarter  of  a 
million,  but  many  of  these  were  foreign.  When 
peace  was  concluded  tbe  army  was  permanently 
increased  from  about  20,000,  at  which  it  had  ttmvi 
before  tbe  war,  to  an  average  of  about  80,000.  The 
neirt  considerable  increase  in  tbe  normal  strength  of 
tbe  Britiah  army  took  place  after  tbe  Indian  mutiny, 
when  tbe  white  troops  of  tbe  K^mi  India  Company 
Mere  amalgamated  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

The  entire  administration  of  the  British  array, 
according  to  the  arrangement  that  bos  l>een  in  force 
since  187t\  belongs  to  the  secn^tary  of  state  for  war, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  parliamentary  and  o  permanent 
under-secrtitary.  The  details  of  th«  army  adraini- 
sitration  are  in  the  hands  of  the  olhcer  cau:ima]!i4ling> 
in- chief,  tbe  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  antl  the 
financial  secretary,  the  first  of  whom  is  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  and  retains  office  during  the  sovereign's 
pleasure,  while  the  other  two  are  ap]:)ointed  by  tbe 
secretary  of  istate.  The  numlwr  of  u] en  to  be  main* 
tained  and  tbe  amount  of  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  army  are  determined  by  an  annual  vote  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  based  upon  estimates  laid  before 
the  houso  by  tbe  government* 

According  to  the  system  of  localization  commenced 
in  1872,  but  which  will  rer^uire  a  number  of  yean* 
to  carry  out  in  its  fdness,  tbe  Uniteil  Kintfdnm  is 
divided  inb>  ten  military  districts,  six  of  which  are  in 
England,  three  in  Ireland,  while  Scotland  raakc^  nne 
by  itself,  Aldershott,  Woolwich,  Cbatlmm,  and  the 
Curragh  are  not  included  in  any  of  these  districts. 
In  each  ilbtrict  a  general  ofBcer  bos  command  of 
all  tbe  forces  within  it,  including  the  militia  anri 
volunleersi.  These  districts  are  subdivided  into 
seventy  tin b- districts  called  infantry  brigade  districts, 
(if  which  fifty-four  arc  in  Englanri,  eight  in  Scot- 
land, and  eight  in  Irelnnd.  Each  brigade  consists  of 
two  battalions  of  the  line,  a  brigade  de{H:)t,  two  bat- 
talions of  iLiilitia,  besides  tbe  reserves  of  tbe  district. 
A  colonel  has  the  command  of  the  district,  but  tbe 
two  battalions  of  the  line  are  not  within  his  com- 
mand.  One  of  these  battalions  is  always  abroad, 
while  the  other  is  at  some  home  fftation,  uaoallj  a 
garrison  or  camp  of  instruction.  The  brigade  d^Nit 
is  established  at  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
district,  and  consists  of  two  companieti  from  each  of 
tbe  line  battalions  of  tbe  district,  with  a  large  staff 
of  non -commissioned  othcers  (also  supplied  by  the 
line  battalioufi).  The  principal  duty  of  these  non- 
com  mi»8ioned  officers  h  to  recruit  for  their  brigade 
ivnd  drill  tbe  recruits,  and  thus  oaoh  brigade  is  in- 
tended to  be  recruited  from  tho  dktrict  to  which  it 
belongs.  When  the  militia  are  embodied  the  non« 
commissioned  officers  of  the  depot  are  for  the  time 
incori>orated  with  that  force.  The  duties  of  the 
colonel  at  the  hood  of  a  brigade  district  include  tbe 
Buiteriiaion  of  the  recruitment  within  the  district, 
tbe  annual  inspection  of  tbe  militia  and  volunteers, 
and  in  c^ise  of  war  the  direction  of  all  tbe  measures 
necessary  for  the  mobilization  of  the  forces  of  the 
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Dbcr  i«tam  fawn  tlM  afm j  to  civil  lili^  amd  ftre 
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•Z^     1m  otb«r  eoixntTtes  where  the  |friiidple  of  con- 

<^^l(jiii  had  ti«>«n  -a^ir^oied  iu  o[>eratioii  was  greatly 
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af  i%4M  «avaliy  for  fidcty  daja  ia  a  jwr 

1o  Imadf     la  ooime  cl  tiiBi  ^ 

for  the  ^i^wlien  I2m  Mteif 

or  tmwiDini^  %d  vandcr  Iht  anip 

by  bit  teDttte,  to  ftOQ^  iBBlead  a  piafliBX 

»>;  and  tbeaa  finaa  «onbl«d  tbe  k3^  cite 

ta  pny  aJhlitiiiinl  troopa  cr  to  pay  th«  feudal  tmct 

rrioe  beyond  Iba  lotty  days  m 

ttij  van  bocuMt    Tba  feodal  amy  lbs 

by  WiDiam  alnuial  oDliiely  anpenaM  Ik 

leTiea  cf  tba  Aiiglo-3asaB  period,  Jd  Ibw 

not  altogotber  gifcn  i^  and  have  Mrntal  U 

and' the  mSMk  The  pans  eomilmimg  nedwtd  tb 
orgpiitiiation  of  an  anoy  on  two  oecaaioH^  fint  ly 
Henry  Jt  in  1161,  and  again  br  Edwaid  L  k  IfiL 
PlKt^owin^  to  Uiu  and  partly  to  otfaaronM^i 
'  thai  daring  the  prevftkBea  of  ibi  iHid 
In  niite  of  the  complwtmeM  with  wiiA  ft 
ahlitiied  in  England,  the  lower  ofdcn  va« 
nowhete  ao  waHike  and  so  ined  to  anna  aa  k  ikl 
coontiy.  The  annies  with  whic^  the  "^^^g^^**  tMBti 
on  their  wan  with  Fkmnce  were  moeHj  aoda  ip  d 
paid  troopBt  one  reiaon  for  which  waa  thai  Oa  am- 
paigna  in  theae  wan  naoaaaaEily  laated  fpr  a  kagtr 
period  than  that  for  winch  the  king  ooold  i  uniniinrt 
the  aernoes  of  his  feudal  army,  f^anriimra  loiead 
lenat  were  losorted  tc^  ^"^  theaa  wnraalwnyaf 
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^illegiL  When  p^id  tmopi  h*d  to  be  mrde*!*  the 
lUj oontracteil  uith  «oiue  of  hiji  niutit  wealthy 
nobles  or  others,  to  levy  the  number  re- 
The  fan  (Id  out  of  which  tbey  were  main- 
i  were  p*rtly  dtrive^J  from  the  royal  revenu»ii*, 
r  frnm  the  fines  raiaed  by  the  flysiem  of  ^euA^e, 
'  from  gnuitm  from  Parliament.  At  hr^t 
lee  were  Bometmies  included  in  tht? 
nJaed,  but  in  Uter  timea  the  armies  of 
.  were  always  national.  I'he  feudid  cavalry 
i  was  ftlways  represented  to  a  greater  or  l&nn 
k  those  armies;  but  the  infantry  troops,  maSnly 
1  of  Skrohera,  were  a  far  more  formidable  f  nrct! 
i  tbe  umies  of  any  other  oountry,  and  to  them 
»  vietory  was  often  due^ 
[  Frmn  the  accession  of  Chiurl«@  I,  till  the  r^ign  of 
niliun  II L  the  army  was  a  constant  cau^e  of  liU* 
pote  between  the  king  and  the  ParliAmcnt,  who  fearc;d 
tbjUt  »  standlnjy:  army  would  be  useil^  as  it  was  eke- 
wherev  •■  »n  iiiatrutnent  of  tyro^rmy.  The  raising 
«l  forced  loftus  to  maintain  troojiH,  the  practice  of 
billeting  soldiers  upju  the  people^  and  the  inHtittitiuu 
of  martial  law,  wtro  the  main  subjects  of  com |;i bint 
in  the  Petition  of  Bights,  Under  the  C'ummonwealth 
Uie  fini  standing  annr  was  maintained,  but  notwith- 
standing tbe  respect  wniob  Cromwell  w&a  able  thereby 
Ca  secure  for  the  English  name  abroad,  military 
government  was  dreaded  as  much  as  etrcr  by  tht; 
people;,  and  hated  all  the  more  on  account  of  the 
experience  they  had  hiid  of  it;  so  that  after  the 
Bestoradon  the  utantling  anny  was  reiluceti  to  the 
gn&rds  besides  what  wa»  necessary  for  two  or  three 
garrisons.  The  guards  included  the  yeomen  of  the 
gtuutl.  Monk's  regiment  (now  cxkUed  the  Coldstream 
Ctuardd),  and  two  regiments  of  life  and  one  of  foot- 
raardsk  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  forces  of 
mg1>TMl  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
oilier  rcginiente,  Among  whicb  wis  the  1st  or  Koyal 
Soot-*,  originally  the  Seottiah  guard  of  the  kings  of 
France,  which  was  transferred  to  England  shortly 
after  the  Restoration.  After  Monmouth's  robtilUon 
in  the  reign  of  Jami^  IL  there  was  maintained  in 
England  a  force  of  20,000  men,  a  large  part  of  which 
hnd  been  levied  in  Ireland^  At  the  Be  volution  this 
army  was  to  a  great  extent  disbanded,  and  all  the 
Irish  troo^«  that  had  been  raised  were  sent  home. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  declared  the  kcepiniL;  of  a  stand- 
ing army  within  the  kingdom  except  with  the  oonient 
of  Parliament  to  be  unlaAvful;  but  before  William 
eomld  be  securely  seated  on  the  throne  Parliament 
iotmd  it  necessary  to  grant  that  consent  in  order  to 
eabdne  the  adherents  of  James  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
fisxt  year  of  William's  reign  the  army  was  formally 
leco^iixed  on  the  basis  on  which  it  still  exists,  that 
ifii  pay,  and  hence  its  strength,  remain  entirely  under 
tlie  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same 
jtaar  (1689)  the  Mutiny  Act  (which  see)^  regulating 
tlia  discipline  of  the  army,  was  first  passed.  Tho 
«onaent  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for  the 
tnabilenance  of  an  army,  the  old  regiments  uf  JamealL 
w«re  leorganized,  and  had  reatored  to  them  the  num- 
bfln  that  James  had  given  them,  and  which  the  moi^t 
of  Ibem  bare  retained  ever  since,  A  number  of  new 
regimcats  also  were  added*  During  the  reigrm  of  the 
fimt  twe  Georges  an  artillery  corps  was  organiceil, 
bat  the  British  army  did  not  receive  any  considerable 
permanent  addition  till  the  woro  with  FVance  con- 
sequent upon  the  Reviilution.  In  the  course  of  these 
wan  fresh  regiments  were  rafeed  much  as  they  hod 
been  in  the  French  wara  of  Edward  III.  Tlie  crown 
oootracted  for  the  raising  of  a  regiment  with  some 
distinguished  ioldicr  or  gentleiimn,  who  received  a 
oortain  bounty  for  every  recruit,  and  was  appointed 
*  lel  of  the  regiment.  In  some  cases  the  gentlu- 
wbo  engaged  to  levy  a  regiment,  instead  of 


accepting  bounty  money,  recoi'btHl  the  nomination  of 
all  or  some  of  the  officers  in  the  new  regiment,  and 
made  good  his  outlay  by  selling  the  ooromissions,  a 
mode  of  conferring  oommanrlMi  in  the  army  which  ha<l 
been  in  um  from  its  earlie«t  days.  When  a  regiment 
was  raised  the  colonel  was  rej*|>i>nsible  for  keeping  it 
constantly  up  to  its  full  strerijjftk  The  period  for 
which  the  recruitiJ  enlisted  was  a  matter  of  contract 
with  the  colonel:  uflUitlly  they  engaged  for  life,  some* 
times  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years,  sometimes  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  llegimenta  were  also  tci 
some  extent  recruited  by  the  cumpukory  enrolment 
of  relea»ed  debti^rs  and  criminals,  and  of  p:iu(»eni  and 
vas^rants.  During  the  war  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Britain  rose  at  one  time  to  nearly  a  (luarter  of  a 
million,  but  many  of  these  wore  foreign.  When 
peace  was  concluded  the  anny  was  permanently 
increased  from  about  20,000,  at  which  it  had  stood 
before  the  war,  to  an  average  of  about  80,000.  The 
next  considerable  increase  in  the  normal  strength  of 
the  British  army  took  place  after  the  Indian  mutiny, 
when  the  white  troops  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  amalgamated  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  entire  administration  of  the  British  srmy, 
according  to  the  arrangement  that  has  been  in  force 
since  1S70,  belongi  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  parUanientnry  and  a  permanent 
under-secretftry.  The  detail>*  of  the  army  admini- 
Btration  are  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  commanding' 
iu'dbief,  the  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  and  the 
fiuancitd  secretary,  the  first  of  whom  i§  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  am!  retains  office  during  the  sovereign's 
pleasure,  while  the  other  two  are  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  number  of  men  to  be  main- 
tained  and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  army  are  determined  by  iin  niintial  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  based  upon  estimates  laid  before 
the  house  by  the  government 

According  to  the  system  of  localization  commenced 
in  1S72,  but  which  will  require  a  number  of  yean* 
to  carry  out  in  its  fnlnesB,  the  United  Kini^'^dom  is 
divided  into  ten  military  districta,  nix  of  which  are  in 
England,  three  in  Ireland,  while  Scotland  makes  one 
by  itself.  Aldershott,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  the 
Curragh  are  not  included  in  any  of  these  districts. 
In  each  district  a  general  olticer  has  command  of 
all  the  forces  within  it,  including  the  militia  and 
volimteersL  These  districts  are  sabdividetl  itit/i 
seventy  sub-districts  tailed  iu  fan  try  bri;jade  districts, 
of  which  fifty -four  are  in  England,  eight  in  Scot- 
land, and  eight  in  Ireland.  Each  brigade  consists  of 
two  battalions  of  the  line,  a  brigade  depot,  two  bat- 
tailous uf  militia,  besides  the  reserves  of  the  district. 
A  colonel  has  the  command  of  the  district,  bat  the 
two  battalions  of  the  line  are  not  within  his  com' 
maud.  One  of  these  battalions  is  always  abroad, 
while  the  other  is  at  some  home  Htation,  usually  a 
garrison  or  camp  of  instruction.  The  brigade  depot 
is  establisbed  at  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
district^  and  cr:msi8ta  of  two  companiea  from  each  of 
the  line  battalions  of  the  district,  with  a  large  staif 
of  non-commissioned  officers  (also  supplied  by  the 
line  battalions).  The  principal  duty  of  these  non- 
commisaioned  officers  is  to  recruit  for  their  brigade 
and  drill  the  recruits,  and  thus  each  brigade  is  in- 
tended to  be  recnvited  from  the  district  to  which  it 
belongs.  When  the  militia  are  embodied  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  depot  are  for  the  time 
incoqiorated  with  that  force.  The  duties  of  the 
colonel  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  district  include  the 
supervision  of  the  recruitment  within  the  dii^trict, 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
and  in  case  of  war  the  direction  of  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  forces  of  the 
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The  Bteel  bar  which  fonmed  the  core  of  the  gnn  ui 
now  remove<l,  amd  the  aidea  of  the  bore  rifled  with 
utpwardfl  of  forty  flmall  close  grooves.  The  adv&zi* 
tage«  secured  by  the  Ami^troiig  gun  are  of  the  highest 
importaDce  in  aevend  points  of  view.  Its  range  ex^ 
ceeds  9000  yards,  or  upwards  of  5  miles,  being  abont 
three  times  the  extent  of  that  of  an  ordinary  cannoD. 
It0  precision  of  firing  is  alao  remarkable;  and  a  target^ 
9  feet  square,  placed  at  distance  of  4000  yarda,  haa 
been  hit  90  times  in  100.  At  lOOO  yarda'  distance 
the  Armstrong  gnu  has  hit  every  time  an  object 
which}  aimed  at  by  the  same  gxmner  with  an  ordi- 
nary 32-pouQder^  has  been  missed  Bfty-six  times  out 
of  hfty-aevcti.  Another  ^nreat  advantage  possessed 
by  this  deacription  of  gnn  is  its  lightneas^  an  ordinary 
32'pounder  weighing  56  cwta.,  while  ArmBtrong's 
32*pounder  weighs  only  26  cwts.  Lastly,  the  chiuge 
of  powder  required  h  only  ahout  half  the  quantity 
neoessary  for  an  ordinary  cannon,  and  the  number 
of  times  which  the  piece  may  bo  discharged  without 
exhibiting  any  injtu*y  far  exceedenl  anything"  which 
had  been  recorded  in  the  hiatory  of  gunnery  down  to 
the  time  of  its  invetition. 

AHMY.  Among  most  nations  of  antiquity  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  serve  as  aoldiera.  The  Egyptiana,  Ii^dians  of 
Aryan  race,  and  Israelites  are,  however,  to  be 
ezoepted.  In  ths  fint  two  of  these  nations  the  war- 
rior formed  a  separate  class  or  caste  of  the  commu* 
nity,  ranking  next  in  dignity  and  inEuence  to  that 
of  the  priests.  In  Egypt  the  military  caste,  composed, 
Herodotaa  tells  ns,  of  Hermotybians  and  CalasirianB 
(in  inscriptions  Ktaslor),  shared  with  the  king  and 
the  priests  the  whole  of  the  soil.  The  members  of 
the  caste  were  interdicted  from  all  handicrafts.  The 
Egyptian  infantry  was  mainly  composed  of  archers. 
Poireign  auxiliaries  were  also  employed,  but  were 
kept  in  a  strictly  subordinate  position^  except  under 
the  last  native  kings  of  Egypt;  and  the  different 
policy  puTSued  by  them  was  without  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  to  blame  for  th©  easy  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyaea,  In  India  the  members  of  the  warrior 
caste  were  colled  Kshatriyas,  and  after  the  complete 
subjufffttion  of  tho  noB- Aryan  inhabitants  whom 
they  loond  in  tb©  peniiisiilft  when  it  was  invaded  by 
them,  seem  generally  to  have  lived  an  indolent  life, 
supported  partly  by  their  private  eatatea  and  partly 
by  the  royal  bounty.  Among  the  laraelitea  the  only 
portion  of  the  male  population  exempt  from  military 
se(mi»  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  In  the  other  trih^ 
a£L  men  above  twenty  might  be  caDed  upon  to  serve 
in  the  army  when  occasion  required  At  hrst  the 
army  of  the  Israelites  consisted  entirely  of  infantry. 
David  introduced  charioteers^  and  Solomon  added  a 
regiment  of  cavalry*  In  later  times  an  Egyptian 
auxiliary  cavalry  ia  sometimes  found  flerrtng  in  the 
Jewi^  armiea.  The  commencement  of  a  standing 
army  was  made  by  SauL,  who  raiaed  a  body-guajd  of 
3000  men.  Solomon  had  an  army  of  20,000,  After 
the  captivity  a  new  orgauismtion  developed  itself 
under  the  MoccabeeSu  John  Hyrcanus  raised  an 
army  of  foreign  aoldiera,  chiefly  Arabs. 

Prc»m  the  monumcnta  found  in  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  we  learn  that  at  an  early 
date  the  Ajsyrians,  Babyltmians,  and  Medes  poa- 
sealed  armies  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
charioteers,  and  divided  into  light  and  heavy  armed 
troops,  which  were  distinguiehed  by  dreaa,  equip- 
meot,  and  arms.  But  it  wa^  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  Empire  that  the  army-system  of  the 
East  attained  its  highest  point  of  development  The 
earliest  campaigns  of  this  nation  (under  Cyrus)  were 
indeed  nothing  else  than  armed  migrations  of  part  of 
tbe  nation.  The  snny,  as  might  bo  supposed  in  the 
circumstance^  was  mftde  up  of  all  who  were  fit  for 


war;  and  it  may  be  meolimied  ^Mii  tlieUksf  Him 
force  was  monntetl.     But  wbeai  the  Femaai  111 
extended  their  empire   over  almost  the  wlnli  d 
western  Asia  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  stiiii 
ing  army  to  keep  down  tbe  conqnerwl  tribes  asd  Is 
guard  tJie  frontiers.     The  vacicNW  sectiai  el  Mi 
army  were  each  levied  in  tbe  piwiiiae  to  lAiA  B 
belonged^  and  was  partly  statioiied  in  Coitiisd  Ufm^ 
partly  distributed  orer  the  cimntry  distrieta.    T%tk 
pay  was  derived  from  the  revenues  of  tiie  piiufsM, 
hut  their  commanders  were  wholly  iadepeaioA  tf 
the  satraps  or  provincial  govemonu    T'early  revWn 
were  held  in  order  to  see  that  tbe j  wen 
kept  in  a  state  of  efficienoy.      The  ttoopi  il 
standing  army  included  &  light  and  a  ' 
as  well  as  strong  bodies  of  cavalry,  part  of 
were  dad  in  armour.     The  subdiTiaians  of  tbi  maf 
(both  cavalry  and  infantry)  were  aooording  to  IK 
decimal  system.     Origitudly  all  the  forces  was  Us 
si  ana,  but  in  later  times  Asiatics  and  Greshs  wm 
al£o  enrolled   Express  messengers,  stationaJ  thmul 
out  the  empire  at  the  distaaoe  of  a  day's  jama^ 
from  one  another,  formed  tbe  mewDS  ci  imiiiiiBiiiil 
tion  between  the  different  psrts  of  tbe  smy.    h 
addition  to  this  provincial  force  the  king  had  s  hdhp- 
guard  of  10^000  men,  called  the  immortals,  froaoi 
fact  that  their  numbers  were  always  kepi  tuSL  Wm 
great  expeditions  (sudi  as  the  invasioni  ef  Gmt$ 
were  undertaken  a  leirj  of  tbe  whole 
made.    Pifty-^ix  nations,  aooovdin^  to 
were  represented  in  the  levy  made  bj  Xecsia  lor  lb 
celebrated  Greek  expedition. 

In  the  small  free  states  of  Greece  tbe  vuom  sa^ 
stated  of  a  civic  miHtia,  in  which  it  was  Ibe  r%bt  mI 
duty  of  every  freeman  to  serv^e.  In  fcimes  of  tam^ 
gcncy  the  slaves  also  were  ymed.  Tbe  most  tama- 
rous  single  army  ever  mustered  by  tbe  Greek 
was  that  which  was  collected  on  lixe  field  of  ~ 
in  479  B  c.  to  oppose  tbe  PefsiMia.  It 
111,000  men,  37.000  d  whom  wei«  Sfmrtm  Hchii 
The  Greek  armies  often  '^nsiirtei!  exdusivdy  d 
infantry,  Athens  never  had  moire  than  1000  csnliy. 
The  foot  soldiers  were  divided  into  Jloplttsi;,  ortoivf' 
armed,  whose  equipments  consLsbsd  of  a  long  bMI 
a  awordf  and  a  huge  shield;  peHajtai^  aimsa  inlba 
short  spear,  and  carryius^  a  small  rtnuid  shield;  |sdK 
carrying  no  shields,  and  armed  only  with  javiliii^ 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings;  and  gj^n^Ut^  sue  Ml^ 
out  skielda^  and  chiefly  composed  of  slaves  sad  ioh 
eiguers.  The  last  two  kinds  of  troops  foogbt  M# 
tered,  and  were  only  employed  to  banal  an  ta^ 
receiving  no  share  in  the  tactical  operatisos  <f  s 
regular  pitched  battle.  On  the  march  the  S|iitfta 
Helots  were  employed  to  carry  tbe  arms  and  brbss 
of  thehr  masters,  while  in  tbe  field  they  serrod  • 
ptUoi  or  ^srmititei.  The  age  for  military  ssmee  «• 
twenty  to  forty  at  Athens  and  twenty  to  sii^A 
SpartjL  In  Athens,  however,  every  yontb  wm  i» 
roUcd  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  altbo^gb  be  wh  «iI 
liable  to  be  called  on  for  active  Mrrioe  till  he  bl 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  Tbe  coinniattd  ef  lis 
Athenian  army  was  divided  between  ten  gtBcsab 
who  were  elected  for  one  year,  one  by  earn  «#  lit 
ten  Attic  tribes^  and  each  of  wbom  bttl  Ibe  iMii 
command  in  turn  for  one  day,  when  Ibej  mwt  dl 
present  with  the  army.  To  obviato  tbe  msaiE^ 
inoonvenlenoe  of  this  arrangement  nine  ti  tk 
generals  were  somedmes  left  behind,  and  soiftrtiBtt 
one  of  the  archona  called  the  Polemarch  i«>k  tk 
field,  in  which  caao  the  duties  of  a  oommander-is- 
chief  were  in  a  great  measure  left  to  blBL  tJiii 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war  Atbenkii  sohlhffl  W 
ceived  do  pay,  but  from  tbKt  dato  a  saud  ^ 
was  given  to  those  in  tbe  fi«ld.  At  Sfacta  lie 
command  of  the  army  heknged  to  tbe  tws  kaig^ 
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mlM  wtBPt  Comiid,  «ieb  kinf  hmr* 
i  qI  tmm  of  tlMBL  WhaA  onljr  60a 
d  ana  of  Iba  kings  raakdaed  ttl 
^IVlbcA  tbtt  aotboritj  of  tbo  aphoia  riitiulljr 
1 1htt  power  of  tho  kinga  two  of  IbflM  offi* 
Ihe  an&iet  in  war,  and  formed  » 
ft  dimek  on  tboM  who  nominAlly  oomnuuided 
AltboQgb  in  Spvta,  M  in  Atbe^OB,  the  army 
1  «l  the  &ee  dtiiau  gonenJly,  yet,  am  in  th« 
'  csif  it  was  alwmy»  k«p4  re«<]y  for  wsr«  it 
I  m  soft  of  wimndiitg  anny*  It  wm  divi<led 
m^rvs  or  vQ^maQti^  one  for  oa^rh  inW 
Kinaol  tha  FalopooMkii  wmr  li  baoaaia 
moTOOQaiiBon  lor  all  tba  GiMkaliiteito 
reenary  ttoopi^  and  the  Gtaalai  fliaiBaalfii 
I  anlered  into  foreif^  aerrios.  Tba  Maoadonlaii 
r  adcfinallj  naembled  tboae  of  th«  Giaak  italaa 
>  than  a  drio  mlMa.  Tha  Maoedo- 
J  mnaf  waa  oreatcd  by  PbHipv  Aod  tram 
I  d  rtVuandnr  wia  compoaad  ofaiafly  of  mmt^ 

^Gktthagihiiaft  anaica  oooiiatad  la  large  part, 
1  mainly,  of  meroenariea.    Tba  body-guard 

'j  called  the  ^flaereii  band,*  waa,  bow- 

r  9n%tnilw  ttade  np  of  Cartbaginiana  by  birth, 
fc  WM  disijafaiihad  wm  by  ita  valour  tbao  by  tba 
roi  immtismm^lt,    la  tha  amiy  of  fiaa- 


t  omwln  lioferad  oa  tiia  winga;  Ba- 
la  aad  elephaata  lad  by  Ethiopiaii  maa* 
awn  op  infraot. 

» every  dthwa  from  tha  age  ol  aeventeen 

boond  to  aerve  in  the  army  till  ha 

sn  (or  in  canargvnciea  twenty)  aam* 

loot  or  ten  in  the  cavalry,  and  no  eitiaia 

;  beiM.me  a  candidate  for  any  magiitaial  offioe 

I  ha  had  been  tea  yeaxs  oo  foot  or  five  mooiited. 

r  the  rsirabllG  a  levy  took  pUoe  every  year  moo 

tha  election  of  the  consola  (July  1>.     It  waa 

"ntoaded  by  the  military  tiiboaaa^  who  at  once 

I  the  new  levies  into  Icgioaa.   Dufiiig  tlw  bail 

I  ol  the  Bocnan  army  tha  tvoofa  wwa  ■■bciai 

great  care,  and  the  diidplhie  and  tmlaiBg  el 

l^gkiBa  were  admimbic,  lo   that  thi  Eonaii 

w^trj  (of  wbiob  the  lociona  were  majnlreooipoaid) 

I  tba  boat  tbo  worid  aad  yet  aeen.    The  Roman 

ally,  on  the  other  hand  waa  nmaerieally  weak, 

I  warn  axoelled  by  the  Numidian,  and  still  mote  to 

laf^rtfaiaiL   Pay  waa  glron  to  tba  Roman  troope 

I  Ibe  tina  of  the  m^ga  of  Teii  (i06  ilc.>.    Under 

a  standiaf  army  waa  required  for  the 

m  of  order  m  the  interior  and  the  defcnoe 

bosticra.      In  the  nsign  of  Aogustoa  the 

of  thia  army  readied  150,000  men.     For 

details   reganling  the  oigaaisafcioa  of  the 

army  see  Looioir. 

I  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  fall  to  plaoei^ 
io  ooneeqq«noeof  the  npeated  inroads  and  ■ajuiiiiieut 
L^iiihfai  its  boiden  of  German  tribes,  than  via  an 
'  the  time  to  all  mdar  amy  organiaatioo  m 
Ettrope.  llie  nvsta  by  meana  of  which 
in  Smpjrt  had  baoi  giadnally  dismembered 
,  like  tfat  Pente  hotdM  that  1000  years 
id  oaoqiMrad  Weitofii  AjI%  of  armed  nations; 
•w  iBUitafy  OfMiitatiiiii,  greatly  inferior, 
,  t#  that  of  tha  numana^  grew  up  in  process 
■aa  oat  of  an  institution  common  to  all  the  Ger- 
laaa  tsfbca.  This  wsa  the  practioe  followed  by  the 
^Mi  ef  gathering  round  themselves  bodiea  of  inlsiii 
iiacsBalaAtly  ready  to  figbt  onder  them,  in  the  expec- 
iatfaa  of  bd^  rewarded  oat  of  the  spoils  of  conquest 
Jkm  loQg  aa  the  Qermana  were  eonfined  to  their  origi- 
nal aettlesmmti  ontaide  the  Roman  Empire  these 
bodies  of  retainers  bore  a  small  nometlCMi  to  the 
total  atmngth  of  the  anuuJ  popQlm»  (tha  Heer> 


mannle  or  Hearbasui);  bat  whaa  ailmulf  cmaqCMti 
of  huid  van  maia  vrithia  the  Romaa  Empire  mofe 
or  kai  ol  Iki  naafneted  tecrHoty  waa  always  seised 
t^lbanoaqaffeti^Mid  Iha  pewewd  retalo«e  of  the 
oiAqaatlig  tUak  «m  «fl«t  id  Mdf  rewarderl  that 
the  retinaea  of  tha  chlaCi  wwm  npidly  awelled  by 
the  adheiAoaoithoaa  who  JkPpadior  equal  gain.  At 
ant  thsaa  grania  wisn  knkad^oa  aimply  aa  rewsodt 
for  past  aerrieai,  bnt  aoon  they  oana  to  be  given  and 
reodved  as  pledget  of  fators  aenrioBV  tfirefy  peraon 
reodviag  a  grant  being  bound  to  asrvn  hia  chief  in 
war  wbraaver  caUad  upon  to  do  ao.  Ja  this  way 
Om  faiilal  ayatsB^  as  it  is  called,  gradnaUy  aroaa. 
aad  laadal  arsisa  finally  aopsosded  the  national 
IsvisK  cf  tha  German  tribes.  (See  FKurut  STamt) 
Whaa  Gbaries  Mnrtel  conqnered  the  Saiaoeas  a* 
Tonra  in  7SS  the  transition  from  national  lo  fendal 
armlsa  waa  not  yat  acioonpHihad,  but  il  waa  aliBOil 
oomplatad  nndar  CharlsMagaa  at  thawd  of  Ite  NBi 
century.  Tha  ddef  atmitii  of  tha  fradil  vmiai 
lay  in  Uie  man^alHtfiaa,  who  wart  aQ  Bw>ant>d,haaflly 
armed,  and  proleeted  l^  alualds  and  dsfeaatve  ataiaar. 
So  macb  was  this  the  osas  thai  when  the  nomerioal 
strength  of  an  army  was  estimated  only  the  men-at- 
arms  were  eoantad.  Oaa  coaa^nenffe  of  the  armies 
of  the  middle  agaa  baii^  eeaatittflad  ia  this  way  was 
that  la  battle  than  wen  aoarosly  aay  opportimities 
Ibr  fsmnliUp  aad  taotieal  aiaa«Bavre%  and  the 
ffetafi  dtpmrltil  aknoat  saMrelT  on  the  peraonai 
stnaffth  tad  prowusi  of  the  oombatantsL  It  wss  not 
tiU  laa  foailnath  eentary  that  infantry  agaio  Game 
to  be  an  important  lart  of  the  national  forces  of  a 
oonntry.  After  the  IntrodnotSoa  of  firearms,  ahielda 
and  armoor  oeaaed  to  be  an  effsotnal  proleetion,  per' 
aonsl  valoar  and  bodily  stnagtb  became  of  lem 
moment,  disdplined  armies  vpere  found  to  be  neeea- 
sary,  and  the  knights  entoed  these  armies  as  oSoen. 
The  mflilary  foroea  of  the  email  states  that  rose  up 
in  Italy  from  the  twelfth  oeDtniy  reeembied  thoee  of 
the  states  of  andent  Greece  in  bdng  at  fint  nottdng 
mon  Ihaa  a  deie  militia  la  later  times  hardly  aay 
troop  wan  natd  but  meroeaariea  led  by  €mdiiH0ri 
(imbh  nt)^  aad  then  at  laat  were  sopeneded  by 

Aaioag  the  oooalrfw  of  modem  Europe  the  fomi* 
dation  of  a  standinj;  army  was  first  htld  in  France, 
In  1 439  Chariee  VII.  of  France  issued  an  ordinance 
called  the  ordinance  of  Qrleaos  for  the  creatioa  of  a 
nmnber  of  troops  of  bocae  (benoe  called  e^w^agmka 
ifimi9nnian€€  or  ordinance  companies),  which  vrere  to 
be  maintained  by  the  eitln  azbd  vUlagve  in  war  and 
peace.  In  1418  tha  aama  Idnf  estM>liabed  a  cor- 
reepondiag  body  of  inluitry  OMled  Fnmet'Orchert, 
Henceforward  tha  feodal  adlftia  fall  more  and  mon 
into  disrepnte^  and  the  tmmIs  ansmbled  their  foroea 
only  oa  occaafoat  of  great  anamaey.  The  example 
of  Franw  wm  foUowed  elsewhere,  and  during  the 
wan  of  Franda  L  and  Charles  V.  at  the  beginning 
cf  tha  aixteenth  oentorr,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
wen  all  in  pomeasion  of  eondderable  standing  armiea. 
Then  armies  wen  all  raieed  mainly  by  vdnntary 
enlistment,  compalaory  levin  being  retorted  to  only 
under  the  praaon  of  eznptional  cjnnmstancea 
The  uanal  practin  waa  for  the  king  to  coatraot  with 
aoraa  abblaiBaa  or  gantleman  for  the  raising  of  a 
regiment;  bat  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  Gnstavoa 
Addphus  set  the  example  of  raising  all  bis  troops 
directly  for  his  own  s^vice.  In  this  same  war,  bow- 
ever,  a  whole  army  was  raised  for  the  emperor  by  a 
private  gentleman  (the  celebrated  Wallenstein)*  the 
emperor  engaging  to  give  him  the  command  of  it 
Gustarns  Addphus  wm  also  the  wzthor  of  many 
reforms  in  army  organimtion.  He  ntahltahndamaUer 
dividons,  introduced  lighter  weapoai^  tepanted  tha 
pikemen  from  the  muaketeens  wlu»had  hitinrto  btaa 
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mixed  tojeUnsr.  and  mada  mdn?  Improvements  in  the 
jiHillery;  by  all  of  whidi  changei  quicker  and  more 
com  plicated  movementa  becatuo  practicable.  The 
soldier  was  more  tboroughly  drilled  and  redneed 
almost  to  a  machine,  while  the  reapoaflibilitiei  of  the 
otfioera  were  increased. 

The  wars  of  Louia  XIV.  led  to  further  improve- 
menti  in  military  orgranization  and  tactics,  and  in  a 
»4till  greater  tlej^ree  to  the  increaste  of  the  «ze  of 
itrmiefl.  Iiisteiwl  of  the  14/OOU  men  maintained  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  peace 
of  Nijmcgen  (Id?!?)  had  on  foot  an  army  of  14(>;0OO 
men.  iirmiea  were  likewise  increased  by  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  except  England  and  Holland, 
where  the  etrengrthenlng  of  the  standing  army  was 
lotiked  on  with  great  jealousy,  and  till  the  time  of 
William  IIL  oontiniialiy  oppcwed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  aa  dangerous  to  freedom.  Among 
the  military  powers  that  came  to  the  fmnt  in  the 
next  century  the  new  Prusdian  monarchy  was  per- 
liapa  the  most  conspicuous.  Frederick  William  I. 
devoted  all  his  ener^es  to  tbe  creation  of  a  atroni; 
military  foree^  and  hia  army  of  80^000  was  increased 
hy  Fredt  rick  II.  to  200,000.  The  hitter  introduced 
the  system  which  atill  prevails  in  rrassia,  and  is  now 
eii  tended  to  the  whole  German  Empire,  of  locaJi7>iiig 
the  different  sections  of  his  army.  Each  regiment 
was  aaaigned  to  a  certain  district^  which  was  bound 
to  keep  it  at  its  full  complement.  Where  voluntai^ 
enllAtuient  did  not  suffice  for  this  purpoee  reijort  was 
had  to  conscription;  but  thie  was  applied  only  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  tbo  community,  llie  sy stems  of 
drill  now  followed  in  all  European  armtea  are  founded 
on  that  introduced  into  the  Prusaian  army  by  Ijeopold 
of  Dessau,  who  organized  it  under  Frederick  William  I, 
Cavalry  tactics  were  greatly  improved  by  Frederick 
the  Great  himself,  who  also  wait  tbe  fii^t  to  use  borse 
artillery.  The  dividmg  of  artillery  into  batteries  is 
of  about  the  same  date,  but  is  due  to  a  Frenchman 
named  GribeauvaL 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  a  great 
chiuige  Las  taken  place  in  the  conj position  of  armies 
through  the  reintroduction  of  the  principle  of  the 
universal  liability  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  military  service,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the 
raisiog  of  armies  by  a  general  oonscription,  which  is 
now  done  in  ©very  European  country  except  England. 
Conicription  was  hrst  adopted  by  France  in  I7IJ8, 
and  it  was  bj  means  of  it  that  Napoleon  was  able  to 
raise  the  large  armies  with  which  he  overran  and 
coQq tiered  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  In  1808  it 
was  adopted  by  Prussia,  by  which  power  it  has  been 
applied  mth  greater  rigour  than  by  any  other.  In 
Prussia  it  was  combbied  with  the  fehurt-service 
system,  a  mode  of  training  tbe  population  to  arms 
suggested  by  Napoleon*!  attemfit  in  the  peace  of 
Tliat  to  limit  the  Prussian  army  to  a  certain  strength. 
This  system  consists  in  requiring  those  serving  in  the 
active  army  to  remain  under  arms  for  a  comparatively 
ebort  term  (in  Prussia  three  yeara)^  during  which  they 
become  thoroughly  trained  soldiers  reatly  for  active 
service  on  any  emergency.  Every  year  a  certain 
number  return  from  the  aimy  to  ci\'il  life,  and  are 
replaced  by  others  who  are  subjected  to  military 
traiuing  for  the  same  term.  By  tbifi  means  Priisaia, 
while  never  maintaining  a  larger  active  army  than 
that  prescriliod  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit^  was  able  to 
train  ita  whole  al>le'bt)died  male  popiulatlon  to  arms, 
and  that  without  allowing  the  fact  to  be  discovered 
T:ntE  it  was  made  manifest  by  the  war  of  revenge  in 
IS  1 3.  In  other  countries  where  the  principle  of  con- 
scription had  been  adopted  its  operation  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  nnmerous  exemptions  that  might 
bo  obtained,  and  especially  by  »ilowing  those  re- 
el tured  to  serve  to  obtain  exemption  by  payizig  for  a 


8 II  Institute.  Especially  was  this  the  esse  iii  TnM^I 
where,  under  Napoleon  III.^  the  anny  had  ifiit ' 
become  to  aU  intents  and  pnrfioses  AptofeaM 
In  army  organization  the  principal  diaage  I 
been  made  since  the  introduotioni  of  cooscrip 
been  the  establishment  of  army-oorp  {evrpti  4 
that  is,  divisions  of  an  army  oom posed  of  tSTi 
(infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiUeryK  and  placed  i 
the  command  of  a  single  geoeraL  Thiest  diti 
were  first  established  by  Napoleon,  wlio  V^/BtA  ttoi 
under  the  command  of  his  marsbak.  The  difUiv 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Prussia  and  exteodtd  In 
the  German  Empire,  where  the  further  impn>veiaei& 
b  made  of  localizing  each  army-oorps  in  a  4 
province  or  member  of  tbe  empire,  in  whi^  Ifc  1 
reunited,  and  in  which  are  kept  all  tbe  annt  mi 
other  equipmeots  necessary  for  its  mohiKntioa  la 
the  Prussian  army  the  cavalry  are  very  nomcnni^ 
and  are  used  priDciptdly  on  the  m«robf  when  thif 
are  sent  in  front  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  osis 
body  of  the  troops,  and  to  collect  informatioQ.  Is 
all  armies  considerablit  changtes  in  tactia  hate  n- 
suited  from  the  increased  ran-^e,  precision,  and  lapidtt? 
of  fire  of  the  improved  artillery  and  musketry  aoir 
in  use.     Se»j  Abtillkay,  Mcskkt;  RtFLE. 

To  the  foregoing  general  aketcfa  of  aadsnt  lad 
modem  armies  it  will  be  well  to  add  an  aeconnt  d 
the  history  and  present  organization  of  the  Ssj^liaii 
army.  Before  the  Norman  conquest  the  armed  forot 
of  England  consisted  essentially  of  a  natioiial  mHitii 
(called  fyrd)i  avaOahle  only  for  home  aerrici',  bat 
the  king  and  some  of  the  great  earls  mamtiiaed 
bodies  of  troops  out  of  their  private  meana  WiUism 
the  Conqueror  introduced  the  feudal  system,  aaJ 
after  the  preparation  of  the  Domesday  Book  in  At 
twentieth  year  of  his  relgo  he  was  aUe  to  earry  Mt 
that  system  with  a  completeness  never  equalled  is 
any  other  country.  He  parcelled  out  the  whole  ckf 
the  soil  into  upwards  of  60,000  knighW  fees^  lotl 
held  every  tenant  of  a  fee  boand  to  attend  bii  lord 
with  horse  and  arms  at  his  own  coat  for  forty  dsjfi 
in  each  year.  Wlien  one  num  held  many  fees  (is 
WAS  often  the  case)  he  wu  boand  to  furnish  the  kisg 
with  ime  fully  equipped  horaeman  for  every  knigkl'^~ 
fee  that  bia  land  contained.  (See  ENOLAjfD— B 
Btitutiona  under  the  Norman  kings.)  By  this  j 
rangement  the  king  could  command  at  any  tioK 
services  of  60,000  cavalry  for  forty  days  in  a  ^ 
without  any  cost  to  himself.  In  course  of  time  ^ 
became  customary  for  the  king,  when  the  bolder  «f 
a  fee  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  service 
requu^d  by  his  tenure,  to  accept  instead  a  pecanivt 
tine  (escuage) ;  and  these  fines  enabled  the  king  either 
to  pay  ad(^tionsl  troopa  or  to  pay  the  feudal  troop 
to  prolong  their  service  beyond  tbe  forty  days  fdr 
which  they  were  bound.  The  feudal  army  tiiii» 
created  by  William  almost  entirely  TOpeaasded  Its 
national  levies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  i  "^^^ 
were  not  altogether  given  up,  and  have  i 
the  present  day  in  two  institutionii,  theposM  i 
and  the  militia.  The  posse  mmUaiui  reedifid  1 
organization  of  an  army  on  two  occaaioii^  I 
Henry  II.  in  1181,  and  again  by  Edward  I*  la  ISil 
Partly  owing  to  this  and  partly  to  other  catiMiV  it 
happened  that  during  the  prevalenoe  of  the  teM 
ay  stem,  in  spite  of  the  completeness  with  whldt  il 
was  established  in  England,  the  lower  ordets  we% 
nowhere  so  warlike  and  so  used  to  arms  as  ta  ll)«t 
country.  Hie  armies  with  which  the  Engliah  oan^ 
on  their  wars  with  France  were  mostly  midt  np  d 
paid  troops,  one  reason  for  which  was  that  the  csa* 
paigns  in  these  watv  necessarily  lasted  for  *  ha^ 
period  than  that  for  which  the  king  could  osmiosfl'l 
the  services  of  his  feudal  army.  Sometinies  foro^ 
levies  were  resorted  tc^  bat  these  were  alwayat^Mid 


tl!egmL  WLcn  paid  troops  had  to  lie  mined,  the 
kio^  tMually  Gontracttfd  with  soiue  of  his  mcM^t  wealthy 
■nbjecU,  nobles  or  otbera,  to  levy  the  number  re* 
tioired  The  Innds  out  of  wMch  tbey  were  m&ln- 
tained  were  partly  derived  from  tbe  toy  id  revenuea, 
pAttly  from  the  fiuea  raised  by  the  systeni  of  etcuage, 
jyui  partly  from  granta  from  Farliaiiieiit-  At  hriift 
foragn  mercefULfiei  were  ffometiiuea  iu eluded  in  tbe 
tooopi  00  rai«ed,  but  in  kter  times  the  anuie^i  of 
"Wn^^nA  were  alwnys  national.  The  feudal  cavalry 
of  ooune  wm  always  repreiientetl  to  a  greater  or  k'sa 
extent  in  ibese  armies;  but  the  infatitry  troops,  mainly 
Aocnpcwed  of  archers,  were  a  far  more  formidable  force 
lluai  in  tbe  armies  of  any  other  cxiuntry,  and  to  tbtni 
tlM  victory  wu  often  due, 

Tivm  the  aooonion  of  Cbarlmt  I.  till  the  rei^  of 
WSliam  ILL  tbe  army  was  a  constant  cause  of  din- 
intte  between  tbe  king  and  the  Parliament^  who  feared 
tilftt  a  standing^  army  would  be  umed^  as  it  was  else- 
'ore,  aa  an  instrumeni  of  tyranny.  The  raisiisg^ 
loived  loans  to  inaintyn  troops,  the  practice  of 
leliiig  soldieti  upon  the  people^  and  the  institution 
MMT'dtl  law,  were  tbe  main  suhjectM  of  complaint 
Petition  of  Rights,  Under  the  Cumm  on  weal  th 
first  standing  army  was  maintaiQed,  but  not  with- 
g  the  r««pect  wbieh  Crum  weU  way  able  thereby 
ire  for  tbe  English  naoie  abroad,  militiiry 
loai  was  drea&d  as  much  as  ever  by  the 
and  hate<l  all  the  more  on  account  of  the 
experience  they  had  bad  of  it;  so  that  after  tbe 
Biostoration  the  standing  army  was  reducetl  to  the 
g«ardi  besides  what  was  necessary  for  two  or  tbr«e 
fiicinoosL     Tbe  guards  included  the  yeomen  of  the 

Konk's  regiment  (now  called  the  Coldstream 
and  two  regimeDts  of  life  and  one  of  foot- 
I>uring  tbe  reign  of  Charles  tbe  forces  of 
were  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
other  regiments,  smoog  which  was  the  l»t  or  Koyal 
8cots^  originally  tbe  Scottish  guard  of  the  kings  of 
WsDOo,  which  was  transferred  to  Kngland  abortly 
after  the  Kestoration.  After  I^Ionraoutb's  rebel  boa 
in  tbe  reign  of  Jamea  IL  there  was  maintained  in 
EligUtid  a  foreeof  '20^000  nttiu^  a  large  part  of  whtoh 
hmd  been  levied  in  Ireland.  At  the  Ee volution  this 
anoy  was  to  a  great  extent  disbandecl,  and  all  the 
Irish  troofjs  tbat  bad  been  raised  were  sent  home, 
The  BiU  of  Bights  declared  tbe  keeping  of  a  st&nd- 
fag  army  within  the  kingdom  except  witb  the  ctinseut 
td  Parliament  to  be  unlawful;  but  before  William 
ooukl  be  securely  seated  on  tbe  thrtme  Farliament 
immd  it  necessary  to  grant  that  ct^msent  in  order  to 
subdue  the  adherents  of  James  in  Ireland^  and  in  the 
fint  year  of  William's  reign  the  army  waa  formally 
reooguixed  on  the  basis  on  wbiob  it  still  exists^  that 
its  pay,  and  hence  its  strength,  remain  entirely  under 
tbe  oontrol  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same 
year  (168B)  tbe  Mutiny  Act  (which  see),  regulating 
the  discipljne  of  the  army,  woa  first  paj^aeiL  The 
eonaeDt  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for  the 
laalnteiiaDce  of  an  army,  the  old  regimen  ts  of  J  amea  IL 
wore  reorganiaed,  and  bad  restored  to  tliem  the  num- 
ber* that  James  had  given  them,  and  which  the  mo^t 
<tf  them  have  retained  ever  since.  A  number  of  new 
regimeols  also  were  added*  During  tbe  reigns  of  tbe 
fizvt  twe  Georges  an  artillery  corpa  waa  organized, 
bat  tbe  Britiih  army  did  not  receive  viy  conjtiderable 
permanent  addition  till  the  wars  with  France  con- 
sequent upon  the  Revolution.  In  the  courae  of  these 
W&rt  fresh  regiments  were  raisefl  much  as  they  had 
been  in  tbe  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  The  crown 
ooutractecl  for  tbe  raising  of  a  regiment  witb  «ome 
diatinguiahed  soldier  or  gentleman,  wbo  received  a 
oert&in  bounty  for  every  recruit,  and  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  some  cases  the  gentle- 
who  engaged  to  levy  a  regiment^  instead  of 


accepting  bounty  money,  received  the  nomination  of 
all  or  some  of  the  offic?er»  in  the  new  regiment,  and 
made  good  his  outlay  by  selling  the  commissions,  a 
mode  of  conferring  commamlft  in  the  army  which  had 
been  in  iog  from  its  earliest  duys.  Wben  a  rei^'imonL 
was  raised  the  colonel  was  resjxiosible  fur  keeping  it 
constatitly  up  to  its  ftdl  strength.  1'he  ^ruriiMl  for 
whiub  the  recruits  en  Lifted  was  a  mattttr  of  ^j  on  tract 
witb  the  colonel:  usually  they  engaged  for  life,  some- 
times for  a  term  of  three  or  five  yean*,  sometime  fur 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Regiments  were  also  Ut 
some  extent  recruited  by  the  compubory  enrolment 
of  released  debtors  and  criminals,  and  of  pau^iers  and 
vasjrants.  During  tbe  war  the  troops  iu  the  pay  of 
Britain  rose  at  one  time  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  but  many  of  these  were  foreign.  When 
peace  was  concluded  the  army  w^aa  permaocntly 
increased  from  about  20,000,  at  which  it  bad  Btoc>d 
before  the  war,  to  an  average  of  about  SO, 000.  The 
next  considerable  increase  in  the  normal  strength  of 
the  British  army  took  place  after  the  Indian  mutiny, 
when  the  white  trtjop  nf  tbe  Kaat  India  Company 
were  amalgamated  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  entire  administration  of  tbe  British  army, 
according  to  the  arrangement  that  has  been  in  force 
since  1870,  belongs  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  parliamentary  and  a  permanent 
under-secretary.  The  details  of  the  army  admlni* 
etration  are  in  the  hamls  of  the  ofHcer  commanding- 
in-cbief,  the  surveyor -general  of  ordnano^  uid  the 
financial  secietaiy,  the  first  of  w  bom  is  appointed  by 
thes^ivereignand  retains  offloe  during  the  sovereign's 
pleasure,  while  the  other  two  are  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  number  of  men  to  be  main- 
tained and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  army  are  determined  by  an  annual  vote  of  the 
House  of  Cutmnons  bMed  upon  estimates  laid  before 
the  house  by  the  government 

Acct^rding  to  the  system  of  localization  commenced 
in  1B72,  but  which  will  require  a  number  of  years 
to  carry  out  in  its  fubieaa^  the  United  Kin^nlom  U 
divided  inbti  ten  militarj  districts,  six  of  which  are  in 
England,  three  in  Ireland,  while  Scotland  makes  one 
by  itself.  Aldershott,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  the 
Cumigb  are  not  included  la  any  of  theee  districts. 
In  each  district  a  general  officer  has  command  of 
ail  the  forces  within  it,  including  the  militia  and 
volunteers*  These  districts  are  subdivided  into 
seveuty  suli-diBtrictM  called  infautry  briijado  districts, 
ot  which  fifty- four  art*  iu  Kngland,  eight  in  Scot- 
landt  and  eight  in  Ireland.  Eocb  brigade  consists  of 
two  battalions  of  the  line,  a  brigade  depot,  two  bat- 
talions of  militia,  besides  the  reserves  of  the  district. 
A  colontfl  has  the  command  of  the  district^  but  tbe 
two  battalions  of  tbe  line  are  not  within  bis  com- 
mand Otie  of  these  battalions  is  alwaj's  abroad, 
while  the  otber  is  at  some  home  station,  usually  a 
gsmison  or  camp  of  instruction.  Tbe  brigade  depot 
is  established  at  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
district,  and  consists  of  two  companies  from  each  of 
the  line  battalions  of  the  district,  witb  a  large  staff 
of  non-commisistoned  oJOticcrs  (also  supplied  by  tbe 
line  battalioQs).  The  principal  duty  of  tb^e  non- 
commissioned officers  is  to  recruit  for  their  brigade 
and  drill  the  reonits,  and  thus  each  brigade  is  in- 
tended to  be  recmited  from  the  district  to  which  it 
belongs.^  Wben  the  militia  are  embodied  the  non* 
commissioned  officers  of  the  de|K>t  are  for  the  time 
incorjjo rated  with  that  force.  The  duties  of  the 
colonel  at  the  hcatl  of  a  brigade  district  include  the 
supervision  of  the  recruitment  within  the  district, 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
and  in  case  of  war  the  direction  of  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  tbe  mobilisation  of  the  forces  of  the 
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district  The  cavftlrj,  nrtiUeiy,  engineeTS,  ^rmTdi, 
and  rtHea  ikre  not  recndted  from  septirate  district^, 
but  from  the  country  gt.*nerally. 

According  to  the  torms  of  enliBtmcnt  now  in  force 
9»  Hettled  m  ISSl^  the  enHstniGnt  is  either  for  twelve 
yeftra'  amiy  ^rvice  (long  Bervice),  or  for  aeven  years' 
livmy  B«rvic©  and  five  yenrt'  reiierv©  service  (ihort 
Hyrvice),  which  will  be  extended  to  eight  year*'  army 
iwrvioe  and  four  ycarH'  reserve  aervice  if  the  peritjd 
uf  army  service  expires  while  the  man  is  serving 
abfoad.  In  case  of  war  anldiere  may  be  retained  for 
mtk  additaoDal  year.  For  the  present  all  enlistments 
will  bo  for  ehfirt  eorvioe,  except  in  the  househnld 
cavalry,  th«  corps  of  ordnance  artificera,  &o.,  in  which 
recruits  are  enlisted  only  on  the  long-service  system. 
After  twelve  years*  sprvic«  in  the  army  a  soldier  may 
lie  [permitted  to  ru-enjjage  for  other  nine  years,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty- 
ipue  yean'  aemce  ia  entitled  to  hv  diaeharged  with  a 
pension.  Sergeants  after  nine  years'  service  have 
ihe  right  to  re-engage  in  order  to  complete  twenty- 
one  years  and  receive  a  pension.  The  generality  of 
the  men,  however,  who  are  enlisted  for  short  aervice 
are  transferred  to  the  army  reserve  oo  the  expiration 
*}£  their  term  of  service  with  the  ooIoutb.  Men 
serving  at  home  may  alio,  after  three  yeans'  service 
\i  ith  the  colonrai  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  reserve. 
In  the  resen^o  the  men  receive  pay  nt  the  rate  of  CuL 
a  da\%  being  liable  to  be  called  up  for  training  for  a 
l>eriod  not  exceeding  eight  days  in  each  year.  Britiah 
^icilclit^rs  under  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  ofiBcer  re- 
ceive pay  varying  from  1*.  a  day,  which  is  the  pay 
tif  a  private  in  an  infantry  re;^iai(;nt,  up  to  G».  a  day^ 
the  pay  of  a  regimental  scrjcaut*lnajor  in  the  Roy  id 
Engineersi. 

The  system  of  conferring  commisaions  by  purchajse 
wwM  abolished  by  royal  warrant  of  Jttly  20,  1871. 
Aooarding  to  the  regulations  now  in  foree^  which  are 
contained  in  a  royal  warrant  issued  in  July  18S1, 
the  first  con t mission  that  may  be  obtained  in  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  is  that  of  lieutenant,  which  may 
li>e  granted  in  one  of  three  ways  ;^ — (1)  to  a  cadet 
who,  having  pas-sed  through  a  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  (at  Sandhurst),  shall 
pziaa  thereat  such  a  qualifying  exandnntton  as  shall 
bo  prescribed  l>y  the  secretary  of  state;  (2)  to  a 
lieutenant  of  militia  under  certain  conditions  after 
examination*  and  (3)  to  a  non^commiasioned  otlicer 
not  over  thirty -two  years  of  ago  who  is  recommended 
for  promotion  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  who 
nha^l  ]m»»  such  a  profeM)lonal  examination  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  fixe^L  First  appolntmenta  in 
the  artillery  and  engineers  are  given  through  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  (at  Woolwich),  entrance 
to  which  is  obtained  by  competitive  exiimin:viiou. 
At  the  end  of  tbdr  coune  candidates  for  appointment 
are  examined  and  receive  oommiiisions  in  the  engi- 
neers or  artillery  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency 
shown  in  their  examinations.  Those  appointed  to 
the  engineers  must  go  through  a  further  course  of 
iustruction  before  their  commisaiona  are  conf erred. 
All  promotions  in  the  army  are  ma<:le  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  for  war.  In  the  engineers 
and  artillery  promotion  ui  always  by  seniority,  and 
in  the  cavalry  and  inf  iuitry  this  principle  of  promotion 
is  also  followed  where  the  vacancy  arisen  by  death 
or  promotion,  bat  when  it  happens  in  any  other  way 
it  is  filled  up  as  seems  good  to  the  authorities  just 
mentioned.  A  iteutenant  is  eligible  for  pnjmotion 
to  the  rank  of  csptain  after  two  years'  service,  and 
may  be  so  promoted  if  there  is  a  vacancy ;  a  captain 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  after  six  years' 
•HBrviciij  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  as  a  reword  for  distin* 
guij»hed  service.     The  retirt^ment  of  officers  is  either 


voluntary  or  cnmptdanry.     Oflioer«  bdow  tlis  mk 
of  major-g«neral   may  be  permittad  after  twibiti 
years*  service  on  full  pay  to  retire  with  retii«d^p9| 
or  gratuity  according  to  a  certain  scale.    All  oImiii*  i 
must  retire  at  fixed  ag«s  acoonling  to  their  rank,  ft- 
cei\ing  corresponding  rcrtired-Fay.    Thus  a  Eeuteiofit 
must  retire  at  forty;  a  captain  also  at  forty,  Uin^ 
often  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  on  retirement,  v 
major  at  forty- ei^ht  or  after  being  imemplayeil  ihne 
yean  con  tin  uoiialy;  a  lieuteaant-oolonel  off  ookesi  si 
fifty-five,  or  after  being  unemployed  for  five  feu% 
continuously.     There  are  also  proviaaoDa  as  to  tbc 
retirement  or  removal  of  olfioers  from  ttidr  i«p- 
ments  after  completing  certain  periods  of  seniei; 
thus  a  major  on  completing  7  years'  s^rvioe  as  major 
on  full  pay  shall  bo  removed  from  his  mmal  ud 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut>- (Lionel  OA  oalf'^inf* 

The  reserve  forces  consUt  of  a  first  and  mti 
clfuss  army  reserve  and  a  militia  rescrwi,  bal  tiiii 
part  of  the  British  army  is  yet  in  its  in£uiey.  TV 
first  eifort4  to  form  an  army  reserve  date  from  UVj; 
but  the  present  scheme  for  the  formation  both  til  m 
army  and  a  militia  reserve  originated  in  IS^IhT  ia  in 
act  of  Parliament^  and  cannot  be  fnllj  devdoped 
until  the  recent  enlistment  regulations  pfodooe  tlwir 
fruits  The  first  diM  army  reterve  consliti  (l)  d 
men  who  have  completed  their  period  of  sevao  yeiii 
in  the  active  army,  and  of  men  who,  after  hasiif 
served  not  leas  than  three  years  in  the  activa  ifiBf, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  to  complete  to» 
term  of  their  engagement ;  and  (2)  of  sokuers  whs 
have  pnrchased  their  discharge  and  have  eovDUed 
themselves  in  the  reserve  for  five  yeais.  In  time  id 
war  or  when  the  country  is  threatened  the  men  «4f 
this  class  become  liable  for  the  same  services  as  lbs 
active  army.  The  second  daes  army  reserve  is  msds 
up  of  enrolled  pensioners,  and  is  liable  only  for  serrjfle 
at  home.  The  members  of  it  receive  pay  when  csUed 
ottt  for  training  or  to  aid  the  civil  power,  but  receipt 
no  daily  pay  when  not  under  arma.  The  militia  iv- 
Bcrve  is  composed  of  men  belonging  to  the  miOtis 
who  voluntaiily  enrol  themselves  in  this  reserve  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  thos  rendering  themselves  Kshle 
Ui  be  drafted  into  the  regular  army  in  csm  of  war. 
This  reserve  is  intended  to  be  only  temporary*  atul 
to  bo  reduced  as  the  army  n^terve  increases. 

A  considerable  portion  (about  60,000  men)  of  tbe 
British  army  is  always  stationed  in  Indiik  For 
military  purposes  India  is  divided  into  throt  aB^ 
tions  which  correspond  with  the  three  presideodBi 
tif  Bengal^  Madras,  and  Bombay,  except  that  BrctafiA 
Burmah  is  reckoned  to  Madras  inst^d  of  Bea^ 
Before  the  mutiny  the  army  of  the  East  India  CofS* 
pany  was  chielly  composed  of  motive  troopa  ASUt 
tbe  annexation  to  the  crown  the  Indian  army  was !»- 
organised  :  the  local  European  army  was  amalgan^ 
ated  with  the  royal  army;  and  it  was  pfx>vided  h* 
the  future  that  the  native  army  should  be  of  mhtA 
nationalities  and  castes,  and  that  the  EuroMan  fpR* 
should  be  permanently  increased  and  the  tialiiv 
greatly  diminished*  For  a  statement  of  the  strength 
of  the  various  European  and  other  armica  see  tba 
articles  on  the  separate  countriea. 

ARMY  LIST,  a  monthly  publication  ^ned  br 
authority  iA  the  war  office^  containing  a  complete  bit 
of  the  othcers  of  the  royal  army  in  eveiy  bnac^ 
including  the  marines,  yeomanry,  volunt^en^  i^^ 
colonial  forces,  arranged  under  the  regiment  to  «lu^ 
they  belong,  together  with  the  names  of  gensfsJ  *3^ 
field  officers  of  the  cdd  Indian  army,  the  oaiBst  d 
otficers  holding  military  honours  and  staff  ippoiflt* 
ments;  a  list  of  the  changes  gaicetted  during  the  V^l 
month,  and  some  other  information.  Their  u  i| 
similar  non-otficial  work  callod  Hart  s  Army  Lift 
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ABSATTO,  or  Axicoita.  See  Ajik Atra 
AKKAl'ii,  Jacques  Achillk  Libot  Dfi  Saivt, 
[M«bikl  ot  ^raace,  bom  at  Bordeaax,  Aupist  20, 
L#ML  Uii  Cftther,  named  Lr«roj,  wu  prefect  of  Aude 
*  r  ihm  republic  Mud  empire;  but  dying  in  1303 
bis  Cvnttly  in  rmther  ttnutened  drcumttwioea. 
BL  Anumd,  after  itudying  a.!  the  Lyc^ 
tbo  arm  J  in  1816.  Uftving  been  disroissed 
lfc»  •ervioe  be  led  a  rather  chequered  life  for  abcmt 
!«an^  but  in  1831  was  ^admitted  into  the  onny 
•Gtied  ••  orderly -officer  to  General  Boge&nd 
n^at  tiia  revolted  peaeante  of  La  Vendee.  In 
WM  h»  wmt  to  Africa,  &nd  wu  promoted  in  the  fol- 
io a  company  in  the  foreign  legion.  He 
^nithed  Liizuielf  &t  the  ■torming  of  Con- 
la  eoDnqnenoa  of  hla  courage  and  the 
itloo  of  bia  name  in  deipatchee  he  wae 
ue  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  From  that 
ba  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  moet  rising  officers 
ll  tb«  Africii  army.  He  was  present  at  tlw  taking 
li  BfeOi  in  1839  and  in  the  following  year  waa 
m^mmfywoaadtd  At  the  captore  of  the  Arab  lortresBes 
ii  Honam,  In  1841  he  entered  the  newly -formed 
nqs  cif  ZoQATea  as  eke/  dt  baiuiUonf  and  was  after- 
iWWi  affpointad  to  the  military  command  of  M  ilionah, 
vlft  tba  gn4e  of  lieutenant-c«loneL  In  184i  he 
w  fraooted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Zooaves 
*  with  the  ooromand  of  the  subdivision  of 
The  formidable  insurrection  of  Bou* 
gmvtt  Colonel  St  Amaud  a  new  opportunity  for 
himself;  and  when  he  at  last  received 
of  the  Arab  chief  he  was  rewardijd 
iMk  lb*  canoas  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
ad  tbe  rank  of  major-general  'llie  revolution  of 
1S4S  and  the  fall  of  Xrf}uis  Philippe  had  no  eflfect  upon 
8L  Amaod;  be  continued  to  acquire  fresh  reputation 
iBtil  be  received  the  rank  of  general  of  division  la 
USl.  On  tbe  26th  October  in  ^t  year  be  woa  called 
by  Looia  Napoleon  from  the  command  of  a  division 
vl  Ibe  artnr  of  Paris  to  the  cabinet,  and  was  created 
mnbit^  -  n  which  capacity  he  prepared  every- 

tbjw  f '  ^ry  success  of  the  coup  dittU  on  the 

fit  Daoexuinir  luuuwing;  and  for  bis  share  in  that  san- 
mJbmtf  •ffair  be  reoeiv^  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 
nmfitt  OB  tbe  next  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
iiOMunvd.  In  March,  1854,  he  was  appointed  to 
tht  ttmuiuuid  of  tbe  French  army  in  the  war  against 
Roaii^  nad  the  activity  of  his  preparations  and  the 
wdl-kncywn  energy  of  his  character  induced  tbe  most 
taiilgiiiniB  bopes  that  be  would  hurry  it  to  a  successful 
inn'l  in*'^  On  tbe  voyage  to  the  Crimea  he  was 
attafflriiwl  by  Mvwespaama  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  hod 
been  previously  subject;  but  he  recovered  sntficiently 
to  direct  the  deaoent  of  his  troops  to  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  nod  to  record  his  iin{:iatient  reproaches  against 
tba  ^^g*"b  for  the  tanliuess  of  their  movements. 
te  iba  nigkt  of  tbe  2dth  September  he  waa  seised 
with  ajfiptuBM  of  cboleim  ana  was  obliged  to  resign 
Ihm  aonmuid  of  the  army  to  General  Canrobert,  He 
was  OiSfisd  with  difficulty  into  Bolaklava  and  thence 
a  bosid  tbe  Herthoflei,  where  he  died  on  the  after- 
cf  tbe  2&th,  just  as  the  vemel  approached  the 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  France 
in  state  at  tbe  Invalides,  and  a  statue 
'  to  bim  in  tbe  Hall  of  Honcmr 


AfiKAXTLD.  From  this  old  family  of  Auvet^gne, 
Wtlsb  belongs  to  the  nobility  de  la  rhhe  ei  de  C^pit^ 
^■|^p  selected — 1.  An'toine,  born  at  Foris  in  1560, 
^^^Hgcate  at  Paris  fnim  15 SO,  a  zealous  defender 
HB^caoss  of  Henry  IV.,  distinguished  for  several 
MfiliQat  pamphlets,  and  for  his  powerful  and  snoeess- 
hl  ihfffflfff  of  tbe  University  of  Paris  against  tbe 
^aiibi  in  151^4  By  this  be  drew  on  himBelf  tbe 
{ el  tbs  Jesnit^  bat  remained  tiU  his  death  in 


1010  in  possession  of  his  honours,  and  was  esteemed 
tbe  gTeAtest  lawyer  of  his  time.  His  numerous 
childtvn  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  sect  of  the  Jan* 
senlsts  (see  Jaksxhiub)  in  Franco.— *2.  Avtoine, 
called  the  Greai  Arvaidd,  the  youngest  child  of  the 
lawyer  Antoine  Arnaubl,  born  February  6,  1612,  at 
Paris.  Under  tbe  guidance  of  the  abbot  of  St,  Cyr, 
Jean  du  Vcrgier  do  Hauranne^  first  head  of  the  Jan- 
senista  in  France,  he  devoted  hiuiself  to  therjlogy,  and 
was  recei  v  ed  in  1 6  4 1  am  ong  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Ill  the  same  year  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  two  works, 
l>e  L-w  f  r^uente  Communion  and  La  Th^logic  Morale 
des  Jesuitea,  the  first  of  which  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy, beconse  it  applied  the  principles  at  the 
Jonseuists  to  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  He 
excited  similar  controveraiijs  by  his  work,  I>e  T  Auto- 
ritd  de  St.  Pierre  et  do  St.  Paul  r^dcnte  dans  Ic 
Pape  (1645),  by  the  opinion  therein  maintained,  that 
the  two  apostles  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  rank, 
and  as  founders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After 
1650,  when  Jansenism  hod  become  an  object  of  i>ublic 
odium  and  the  watchword  of  an  important  party  in 
tbe  state,  Amauld  engaged  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the 
French  Jansenists  with  the  Jesuits,  the  cl^rg),  ojid 
the  jfovemmcnt,  was  their  chief  writer,  and  waa 
considereil  their  head.  The  intrigues  of  tbe  court 
occasioned  his  exclusion  from  the  Sorbonne  (1650), 
and  the  persecutions  which  compeUed  bim  to  oonoeal 
himself.  In  his  retirement  at  the  Port  Boy  id  he 
wrote,  in  eon  junction  with  his  friend  Nicole,  a  system 
of  login  (hence  called  the  Port  Royal  Ixjgic)  on  the 
principles  of  Descartes,  and  in  conjunction  with  another 
member  of  the  Port  Royal  named  Luicelot,  a  Gram- 
m.<\irQ  roisonnde,  both  of  which  works  were  for  a  long 
time  esteemed  as  school-books.  A  f ter  the  reconcili- 
ation between  Pope  Clement  IX.  and  the  Jansenists^ 
in  1668,  he  appeared  in  public,  and  enj<^yed  tho  hom- 
i^e  which  even  the  court  did  wot  ref ime  to  hirt  merits 
and  talents.  He  now  attacked  the  Cnlvinists  in  many 
controversial  tracts  (Renveraement  de  la  Morale  de 
Jesua  Christ  par  lea  Calvinistes;  L'impict^  do  la 
Morale  des  Calvinistes|»  ^),  and  with  bis  friend  Nicole 
comp>osed  the  great  work,  La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  de 
rj^glise  Catholi^jue  touchant  rEnchariste,  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Fur  this  a  cardinal's  hat  waa  destined  for 
him  at  Home;  but  as  he  scorned  it,  and  as  the  court 
had  become  tmfavonrable  to  him,  it  was  not  txinfemMl. 
On  account  of  the  new  persecntions  of  the  court,  or 
rather  of  the  Jesuits,  be  fled,  in  1679,  to  the  Nether- 
londa.  In  his  exile  he  renewed  his  oontrovcinim  with 
the  Colvinists  and  the  Jesuits,  and  died  in  quiet  at 
Brussels^  August  0,  1694.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  and  oomistsnt  mind,  full  of  solid  knowledge 
and  great  tbongbts;  En  bia  writings,  bold  and  violent 
to  bitterness;  undaunted  in  danger,  and  ol  irreproaob- 
ablemorals.  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  much  for 
the  improvement  of  morality  in  the  CathoUc  Church; 
yet  would  his  genius  hsv«  been  far  more  ui^iful  to  the 
church  and  to  literature  hod  not  his  situation  and 
character  involved  him  in  a  multitude  of  controvetmies, 
which  rendered  bis  literary  activity,  for  the  most  part» 
fruitless  to  posterity.  The  works  of  Amauld  were 
published  at  Lausanne  between  1775  and  1783,  and 
again  at  Paris  in  1S43. 

ASiNAUTS,  or  ALitAVlA^a,  a  people  of  mixed 
origin,  probably  the  primitivo  inhabitants  ol  Ulyria 
and  Maeedoai^  intermixtd  witb  Gotb%  Hnm^  and 
Slavonians,  who  have  spread  in  tba  wwtern  pait  ol 
European  Turkey,  along  tbe  coasts  of  tbe  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas,  and  have  sent  ookmiee  tu  tho  Nea' 
politan  and  Sicilian  coastSL  They  call  tbemselva 
SL-ipetara^  that  is,  inbaUtanIs  of  tba  mountains;  hf 
tbe  Turks  they  are  called  AmaitU,  Tbeir  InngOiM 
has  nut  lisen  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  written  oncu  It 
is  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  tbe  andtot  Hljrrian 


■ 


IttQTiiage^  and  accordinfif  to  Bopp  fornu  an  indtpexL" 
dent  bnmch  of  tbe  I  ado -European  family,  but  con- 
taliui  a  conaiderablo  admixture  of  Greek,  Komnii, 
German,  Slavonie,  and  Turkish  words.  All  AroAuta 
in  tbe  coAJit  to^%iiii  speak  Greek  a^i  well  aa  their  own 
language.  Tbe  Arnants  are  divided  into  fievenbl 
trilx!*,  among  whom  the  £*uliotea  in  the  south  Are 
partly  of  Greek  ongiu.  A«  regards  rcli^on  they 
are  divided  between  ChriBtiauity  aiid  >lohamme- 
daniam.  They  are  frank  towardii  friend*  and  »Q|>e- 
riors,  but  allow  thetnselvcs  every  kind  of  artifice  and 
perfidy  towards  their  i*netiiiea.  War  is  their  favourite 
occupjition.  Per  arts  and  trades  they  have  no  iuclin- 
ation,  Agriculture  they  esteeai  not  so  honournblo 
an  occupation  as  arms,  ITiey  go  conatantly  armed, 
and  there  are  few  who,  iu  the  prime  of  life^  have  not 
belongred  to  some  oi  the  numenriufl  bands  of  robbers 
vfho  infest  the  moun tains  of  Thes«iily  aud  Mace- 
donia. This  profession  carries  with  it  no  diagrace: 
it  is  C'ominou  for  tbe  Amaut  to  mention  circnm- 
stauces  which  occurred  *when  he  was  a  robber.' 

AttNDT,  Ers'st  Mobitz,  a  distinguiahed  German 
poet,  w  hose  ardent  patriotism  and  soul^stuTing  lyrics 
have  enshrined  lum  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
born  at  Schoritx,  oo  the  island  of  KQgcn  (then  belong- 
ing to  Swcflen),  on  tbe  26th  of  December,  1760  \  died 
4it  Bonn,  January  21*,  IS 60.  He  was  originally  des- 
tined for  the  church,  but  afterwards  abaitdoned  this 
project  and  devoted  hiniflelf  to  literature.  Hia  first 
important  work  was  an  aocount  of  a  journey  made 
by  him  in  1 71^7-99  over  a  gpreat  part  of  the  Continent, 
including  Italy  and  France.  In  1800  he  began  to 
lecture  on  history  and  philology  at  Greifswald,  and 
as  bis  lectures  were  well  attended  he  was  In  1801 
appcjinted  adjunct  of  the  oniversity,  and  in  180C 
professor  extraordinary.  In  1807  he  published  at 
Altona  the  fint  part  of  his  Gebt  der  Zeit^  in  which 
he  advocated,  with  the  most  impassione^l  elotjuenoe, 
the  rigrhta  of  the  German  nation  in  opixisition  to  the 
schemes  of  Napoletm,  but  exiiosed  himself  in  conse- 
quence to  that  emf»eror«  wrath,  and  was  obliged  to 
hike  shelter  in  Sweden.  Three  years  afterwardg  he 
returned  to  his  prrtfesaorial  chair;  but,  impelled  by 
the  de»ire  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
Ulieration  whieh  the  German  pntriota  were  then 
anxiouj*  to  Itriui,^  about,  be  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  in  lb  12  proraeded  to  liussia.  Here  ho  mode 
the  aci|Uaiintance  of  the  Baron  \on  Stoin,  whom  he 
accompanied  during'  tbe  campaign  of  1 S I  ?3-l  <j,  through 
Germany  and  Franco  to  Paris.  During  all  thi« 
|)eriod  Arndt  had  been  indefatigable  in  rousing,  by 
his  poetic  eff unions,  the  German  youth  to  throw  off 
the  tyranny  of  tbe  French ;  and  his  efforts  in  this 
respect  were  as  sticoesaf ul  aa  those  of  Xorn  er.  Amrmg 
his  patriotic  songa  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  bis  Was 
ist  de«  Deutschen  VaterlandU  Der  Gott,  der  Eieen 
wachsen  liess,  and  Was  blaseu  die  Trompeten  f 
Husai-en  heraii8«l  which  wero  caught  up  and  sung 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  tlie  other.  In  1817  he 
marne<l  a  aiater  of  the  theologian  Scbleiermacber, 
and  settled  at  Bonn  in  order  to  undertake  tbe  duties 
of  professor  of  history  in  the  university  then  organ* 
i«ng  in  that  town.  But  hia  lectures  had  scarcely 
begun  when  he  lost  his  chair,  his  liberal  sentiments 
in  politics  having  pi-oved  distasteful  to  the  Prussian 
govemment,  \*bich  he  haii  contributed  so  effectually 
to  establish.  He  was  not  restored  to  his  chair  till 
the  accession  of  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.  in  1840.  In 
1 8  id  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  which 
met  at  Frankfort,  and  in  that  body  tlelivered  a  number 
of  short  but  powerful  speeches.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  by  bim  in  dignified  tranquillity,  aud 
presented  a  grand  picture  of  a  bole  and  active  veterani 
sound  alike  in  body  and  mind,  the  Nestor  of  German 
nationality. 


ARNE,  Thouas  AucrsriXE,  one  of  the  best  En^ 
lisb  oomposers^  was  bora  at  London  in  1710.  He 
was  intended  for  the  study  of  the  law,  bat  a  nUno^ 
inoUnation  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  mane,  aai 
be  secretly  carried  an  old  spinet  into  tbe  BHi^  ^ 
his  fathers  houie,  in  order  to  pursue  his  faKNoitt 
occupation.  For  a  long  time  he  waa  obliged  to  keep 
it  secret,  but  Ida  father  was  finally  induced  to  yield 
to  his  wishes  after  be  had  made  great  progreai  ia  the 
art.  Discovering  that  his  sister  bad  a  fioe  Toios  lad 
a  great  fondness  for  music,  he  pre?ailed  on  her  Is 
ch'>ose  the  profession  of  a  singer.  He  oompoied  s 
part  for  her  in  his  first  openly  Rosamond,  after  die 
text  of  Addison,  which  was  performed  in  1733  at 
I  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  vruB  reoeired  with  greit 
I  applause.  Then  followed  Fielding's  comie  opera^ 
I  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Tragedy  of  Tragedies.  Hit  flyto 
I  in  the  Com  us  (1738)  is  still  mora  original  and  cdti- 
1  vated.  The  public  wu  delighted  with  hi*  h'vdj, 
cheerful,  and  natural  melodies,  and  with  the  trath 
and  fdmplicity  of  his  expression.  In  1740  be  JEDsmed 
Cecilia  Young,  an  excellent  singer,  edacated  ui  tbe 
Italian  achcoL  They  went  in  17-42  to  Ireland,  when 
they  were  well  received.  After  two  yean  he  wai 
engaged  as  a  composer,  and  his  wife  as  a  anger,  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  London,  fie  oonjpcsBi 
several  songs  in  1745  for  the  Vauxhall  oonoerti.  To 
him  we  ov^e  the  national  air  Rule  Britannia,  < 


ally  given  in  a  popular  piece  called  the  Mas^  of 
Alfred  After  having  composed  two  oratorios  sad 
several  operas,  one  of  which  was  called  Eli£%  lad 
having  receive<l  the  title  of  Do^-tor  of  Muste  si 
Oxford,  he  attempted  a  composition  in  the  Italtsit 
style,  taking  ^letostasio's  Artaaexse  for  his  lihrettu^ 
This  c<imiK«sition  was  very  popular^  but  bis  talenlt 
were  better  adapted  to  tbe  simple*  lively,  and  Kift, 
than  to  the  grave  aud  elevated.  He  compoead,  tim, 
music  for  several  of  the  songs  in  Shakspere't  dnma^ 
aud  various  pieces  of  instrumcaital  musia  He  dkd 
in  1778. 

ARNUE,  a  large  animal  of  tbe  ox  geousi  a  nstm 
c>f  India  and  the  islands  of  tbe  Indian  Ardbipsl^ 
by  some  uataralists  regarded  as  a  diathict  ipeejie^ 
by  others  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  bnfialo.  See 
Buffalo, 

AllNHEM,  or  AnswtiM,  a  town  in  Holliadp  is 
tbe  province  of  Gelderland,  18  miles  sonth-WMl  rf 
ZutpheD,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  RhineL  It  in» 
once  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  bava  been  ean- 
verted  into  public  walks.  The  environs  of  AndieiD 
are  more  agreeable  than  those  of  any  other  town  is 
Holland^  and  the  town  is  hence  much  frequented  hf 
summer  visitors.  Among  tbe  cluef  buildings  may  1< 
mentioned  the  Groote  Kerk  or  high  church,  with  the 
fine  monument  of  Charles,  duke  of  Egiiioot;  tb« 
Prtnxenbof,  where  the  dukes  of  Grelderlaod  ioaaiB^ 
resided;  the  town -house,  and  the  new  butacici.  Ife 
manufactures  consist  of  cabinet  wares,  mitrDxi,  car- 
riages, mathematical  and  physical  inatmnoent^  tuL, 
and  there  are  numerous  paper-mUls  in  tbe  nsjg^boor- 
hood;  its  trade,  partly  direct  in  grain,  aiul  partly 
transit  to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  &o.,  is  importsfiL 
In  1795  it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  who  wmt 
driven  from  It  by  the  Prusaians  in  1613.    Pop^  S5^34& 

ARNHEM  LAND,  the  middle  portion  of  t!hi 
north  coast  of  Australia,  lying  west  of  the  Gulf  ^ 
Carpentaria*  Its  limits  are  not  well  defined,  J 
may  be  considered  as  including  all  middle  / 
north  of  lat.  14"  fi.  The  whiSe  coast  i 
Lile^  and  islets.  It  was  discovered  in  1923 
commandcTB  of  the  Arnhim  and  Ptm,  but 
imperfectly  known.  On  Coburg  Peninsula  \ 
settlement  of  Port  Essington,  now  abandooe 
another  has  been  established  at  Port  Darwin.  It 
some  parts  it  la  well,  in  others  thinly^  wooded    Thf 
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_  ^  wm  loir  and  not  esteemed  bealthy.  The  dis- 
trict b  wmterod  bj  the  rivers  Arlelaidey  Allig-ator, 
and  LirerpooL  It  belongi  to  the  coloiij  of  South 
AortraliAk 

AKNICA,  a  genitt  of  plants  of  the  nntural  order 
Componts,  ooe  cpedee  of  which,  the  Arnica  montana, 
tTDW*  in  Europe,  &d<1  ia  used  in  medicine,  being 
£»nni  under  the  common  na^me  of  leopard' i  banc. 
It  ia  Qci  found  in  Britain,  but  is  abundant  in  the 
aeadawB  ajod  forests  of  mountain oua  districts  in  the 
aidklto  ajid  Dorth  of  Europe.  The  root  is  perennial 
mad  mnoind,  the  stem  about  2  feet  high,  bearing  on 
Ihs  wuninit  flowere  of  a  dark  golden  yellow.  In 
■mU  doMA  it  acta  a£  a  etimnknt,  and  na  a  dlapbo- 
fitfe  cad  diuretic.  It  in  employed  in  canes  of  low 
ferer,  in  nerroua  diseoBcs,  and  aa  a  tonic  The  tine* 
tore  of  amioa  ia  applied  cxtemrJly  with  a  very  bene- 
ttaal  effect  to  wouadi  and  bruiaes. 

ARNIM,  Elizabitb  tox,  better  known  as  Bet- 
tiB%  wife  ol  tbe  German  novelist  Louia  Achim  von 
Audok,  and  atatcr  of  the  poet  Clemena  Brentana, 
vat  bora  at  Frankfort  on  tbe  Main^  4th  Apn!^  1785. 
Even  i&  her  childhood  she  manifested  an  inclination 
hwiMde  eocentridtiee  and  poetical  pecuUaritiea  of 
iMBf  kinds.  Her  wannth  of  sympathy  led  her, 
specially  after  she  became  acquainted  with  tbe 
SMOMai  Qiinderode,  into  a  fantastic  worship  of 
Mtew^  snd  latterly  into  a  real  aicklincaa  of  foclin^'. 
Jthe  iaicide  of  thia  lady,  which  waa  caiiaed  by  an 
bhappy  attachment  to  tbe  pbilologiat  Creuzer, 
BmIb  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  her,  and 
Mr  enthujiiastic  love  of  nature  now  lieeame  trans- 
formed  into  a  kind  of  Flatonic,  childdike^  and  even 
affeeled  love  towards  the  poet  Gf>cth&  The  poot, 
thMi  mboQt  sixty  yean  of  age,  did  not  reciprocate 
fcsr  fieelings  farther  than  by  a  tender  forbearance  for 
tbe  wayward  creature.  After  her  marriage,  in  1 8 1 1 , 
sbe  lived  partly  at  Berlin,  partly  at  her  huaband'a 
eeat  of  Wiepep»«lorf.  It  was  not  till  after  her  hua* 
hasid'a  death  that  she  ap[>e4hrod  aa  an  author.  Jn 
IfiftS  abe  pablished  Goethe's  Brief weohsel  mit  einem 
Uwle  (Goethe's  Cc^rrespoadenoe  with  a  Child), 
coBtuning,  among  others,  the  letters  that  she  alle^^ed 
to  bAve  passed  between  her  and  Goethe.  It  hoB 
been  generally  stated  that  Goethe  turned  some  of 
her  letters  into  sonnets;  but  it  ia  now  known  that 
the  whole  work  ia  a  fabrication.  Her  genius  oniia* 
faility,  and  faaciuation  made  ber  house  at  Berlin  one 
vt  the  attractions  of  the  mctropolia,  and  assembled 
round  ber  the  chief  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
«f«n  in  ber  old  age.  Her  later  writings  were  of  a 
polUioo-ioctal  chanwter,  and  display  the  same  sym- 
paithy  and  warm  human  feeling  aa  ber  earlier,  but 
ftbo  at  tbe  tame  time  tbe  gulf  lying  between  her  and 
tbe  world  of  real  life.  She  died  at  Berlin,  20tb 
Jamiary,  1859. 

AKNIM,  LODWXO  Achiu  voN',  a  German  littera- 
tmsTf  bofn  at  Berlin  in  1781,  first  devoted  bimaelf  to 
natttnil  teieooe,  and  pnblished  a  work  on  electricity, 
bill  eooii  dianged  tbe  direction  of  his  studies,  and 
die^ngiililied  himself  as  a  writer  of  no  vela,  which 
^joy  m«t  popularity  in  Germany.  In  1811  be 
married  Bettina  Brentano,  the  well-known  entlmsiaat 
forGtietbe,  said  in  concert  with  ber  brother,  Clemens 
firentano,  published  a  collection  entitled  Dca  Knaben 
Wunderbom.  He  died  in  1S3L  Hia  complete 
works  have  been  published  in  twelve  vols,  by  W. 
^limzn. 

^^MUjfO  (anciently  Ai^um)^  one  of  the  largest  and 

^^^H^vers  of  Italy,  which  di\idea  Tuacany  into  two 

VMfliid  washes  Florence  and  PLta,    The  Amo  rise* 

ta  the  Apennines,  on  the  ea^t  of  Florence,  near  a 

vilLstfe  called  &  Afaria  dfUn  Oraria^  on  the  borders 

el  mnBa^niai  15  miles  wt^t  of  the  Ronrcea  of  the 

r;  It  then  turns  aonthward  towardjt  Arexzo^  ^  here 


it  ia  increaaed  by  the  lakes  of  the  Chiana;  after 
which  it  runs  westward,  dividing  Iloreui'e  into  two 
parts,  and  at  len^h  waahing  Pisa,  falls,  4  milea 
lelow  it,  int^:*  the  Tuscan  Sea.  This  river  baa  been 
Bunj^  by  niauy  poets,  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
banks  between  which  it  meaudera,  and  the  cities 
with  which  they  arc  tt4kimed  From  any  liill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  or  ut  the  cont!uencc  of 
the  Chiana,  the  view  into  the  valley  of  the  Amo  ia 
charBiiny.  lu  ancient  timefl  the  EtruRcana  erected 
here  extensive  works  of  hydraulic  arcluttcture,  long 
before  any  other  ItaKan  nation  had  arrived  at  aucb 
a  degree  of  civilization.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon 
the  Amo  gave  its  name  to  an  extensive  and  popuJous 
department  in  the  fjrand  twpirCy  Florence  being  the 
cajjital.     The  pop.  amounted  to  abcjut  600,000. 

Al^NOBIilS  THE  ELUEK,  called  also  the 
African^  wim,  about  a.d.  300,  teacher  of  rhetoric  at 
Sicca  Veneria  in  Numidia,  and  in  303  became  a 
^Chrihtian,  He  died  about  Z'l''\  While  yet  a  cate- 
chumen be  wrote  aeveu  bouka  of  Diaputattone» 
adverwos  Gentea,  in  which  he  refuted  tbe  objectioiia. 
of  the  heathens  against  Christianity  with  apirit  and 
le.Timin^.  Thia  work  lietraya  a  defective  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  but  ia  rich  in  materiala  for  the  under- 
Rtandiug  of  Greek  nmX  BoTiiau  niythoKjgy.  Heoee 
it  ia  oue  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers  which, 
like  the  works  of  bin  disciple  Lactantius,  are  parti- 
cularly valued  by  philologi&ta.  1'ho  beat  editions  are 
thoae  of  Orelli  (Leiprig,  ISIO),  and  Hildebrand 
(Halle,  1S44),  From  the  younger  Arnnbjus,  a  Gallic 
divine  in  the  laat  half  of  the  hfth  century,  we  have 
onl}'  au  insigfiificatit  Commentary  on  the  Psalmi^ 
which  betrays  the  principles  of  the  Scmi-Fclagians. 
ARNOLD,  Benedict,  a  genend  iu  the  American 
army  during  the  cctntc^t  of  the  ciilouica  with  Great 
Britain,  who  rendered  hia  name  iufamous  by  an  act 
of  treachery  which  he  endeavoured  to  perpetrate. 
He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1740,  of 
obacnre  parentage.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war  be  t<^>ok  the  comnnand  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  at  New  Haven,  and  aoon  won 
a  high  military  reputation.  Along  with  Geueral 
Montgomery  he  was  in  trusted  by  Washington  with 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  in 
1775,  and  diaplaj'eil  on  that  occaaion  a  conaider* 
able  amount  of  intelligence  and  | terminal  bravery. 
Go  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  in 
1778  Arnold  received  onlers  from  \\"a.Hhingt«>n  to 
take  possession  of  that  city.  In  thia  charge  he  dis- 
played BO  much  oppression  and  extortion  towaids 
the  inhabitants,  that  a  representation  on  tbe  sub- 
ject having  been  mode  X^^  Congress,  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  condemned,  January  20, 
177i*,  to  bo  reprimanded  by  tbe  oomniander-in'Chief. 
From  thia  nioment  Arnold  nourished  an  implacable 
hatred  t:»warda  the  cause  which  be  had  ao  brilliantly 
defended,  and  bein^  afterwarda  defeated  in  an  appeal 
to  Congreaa  from  the  dectaion  of  the  commiasioners 
appointed  to  settle  certain  claims  of  hia  in  connection 
with  the  expedition  to  Canada,  be  cU*terinined  to 
betmy  bis  country,  and   accordin   '  :*il   into 

comraunicjitions  n  itb  Sir  Henry  «  British 

1,'eneral.  Having  obtained  commaii  ».'f.  ,r- 

trcas  of  West  P*jint,  he  formetl  the  rig 

it  into  the  ban  da  of  the  British,  wit  nd 

immense  atores  which  were  deposited  tbci  «u  Tm  J  ubn 
Andnv  a  young  oilicerwbo  acted  as  his  aide  de  camp, 
Hir  Henry  Clinton  committed  the  busiuees  of  itegotial' 
ing  ^tth  Arnold.  A  correspondcnoe  ensued  between 
Aruidd  and  Andre,  under  the  fictitious  namesof  ^usM- 
rttt  and  Amtrr»fjn.  Mercantile  relittioris  were  feigned 
to  diag\U!»e  the  real  object,  and  an  American,  whose 
dwelling  stood  between  the  linea  that  separatt'd  the 
two  armies^  served  aa  a  common  mutaciigcr.     A  few 
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dftjt  before  tlie  dmte  fized  for  the  execniioa  of  tbe 
|iloV  AotLrv,  bATii^  Tinted  Arnold,  was  arrested  by 
MOW  Aioefkaa  loldien  wliile  retttinia^  to  the  Entish 
Itnes;  sad  kom  lHifi«n  w«rB  focmd  mi  him  which  ' 
wmm  VBoognised  to  be  in  Amold'a  vriling,  aod  which  \ 
iSbmdan  cadted  mafOidai,  ilihoogh  tStir  cootentt  , 
did  ttot  reveal  the  treBcfacry  thjbl  was  dtttgned. 
ATy**H  however,  ia  ioon  as  ha  leanwd  the  ^c^  of 
Aaig€B  fiB|)Cxire,  felt  that  be  had  no  reaouroe  bat  a 
pracipitato  fligfcl;  and  rvahiii^  towarda  the  Hudaon, 
wfacpi  ba  bad  lakn  Ifao  praeantkm  to  have  always 
taadj  a  baijsv  wdl^mamied,  be  threw  bbnaelf  bead- 
long  into  it^  and  cauaed  the  boatmen  to  make  foe  the 
Britttb  sloovi.  Hie  fate  of  Andr^  it  well  known, 
bat  fala  dealihf  tboogh  ignomiiuotu,  was  happiness  in 
oompariaoti  with  the  life  of  Aniold»  who  sorrived  the 
war  but  to  drag  on  a  diahonoiirabte  life,  in  perpetual 
banishment  from  bia  natire  ooontrj.  He  died  in 
London^  Jnne  ll«  ISOL 

ARNOLD,  Dft,  SAJfUEL,  a  distinguished  English 
oempueer,  was  bom  in  Iiondon  in  1740,  and  recdred 
bia  musical  education  in  the  chapel  ropL  In  his 
iwenty-tbird  jear  he  was  the  author  of  a  dramatio 
composition,  and  in  1 760  was  appointed  a  composer 
at  the  Govent  Garden  Theatre,  Hens  he  set  to  nn»io 
the  Maid  of  the  Mill  He  dbtinguisbed  himself  still 
more  bj  his  oratorios  of  the  Cuiv  vi  Saul  Ipoetrj  hj 
Brown)  and  Abimelech.  To  these  suooeeded  tkw 
oratcvrios  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Bcsnirection, 
ol  whidi  the  former  in  particular  k  higfalj  dia^- 
^uisbed.  He  composed  a^  manj  vocal  and  inatm- 
meutal  pieces  for  ^  gaiden  oonoerta.  He  waa  made 
Doctor  of  Music  at  QjEford  in  1773,  and  in  17S3 
Qfganist  of  the  royal  chapel  He  prepared  an  edi- 
tioo  ol  aU  the  works  of  Handel^  in  thirty-eix  Tola. 
folia  In  1789  be  was  made  direi^  of  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  fonr  years  afterwarda  organist  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1796  conductor  of  the 
Annual  pciformanoes  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sona  of  dergymen.  In  17dS  he 
ooui posed  his  oratorio  of  Elijah,  or  the  Sbunamlte 
Woman,  in  which  Madame  Biara  san^  He  died  in 
1802,  and  was  buried  on  the  narthem  side  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tarious  as  were  his 
compositions,  his  inventive  talent  waa  but  limited. 

ARNOLD,  Thoma^  bead-mRster  of  Rugby  School, 
and  professor  of  modem  history  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1795,  received  the  elements  of  hit 
education  at  Wanninster,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
waa  removed  to  the  public  acbodl  at  Winchester. 
Here  his  favourite  pursuits  were  history  and  poetry. 
Haviag  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Ck»rpua  Christi  Col« 
lege,  Oxford,  he  entered  thitt  college  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  though  naturally  of  a  shy  disposition  soon 
Wjime  remarked  for  the  boldneai  and  independence  of 
his  views  and  the  abilitv,flnnnea8,and  zeal  with  which 
he  mAincained  tbem.  lliese  views  embraced  import- 
aiit  i^ubjects  connected  with  religion,  philosophy,  and 
poHticM,  but  his  whole  conduct  was  so  unsophisticated 
and  honourable,  so  free  from  arrogance,  so  friendly  and 
aifectionate,  that  those  w  ith  whom  he  differed  most 
widely  were  often  mtist  strongly  attached  to  him. 
In  ISIS  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  CoUefle,  and 
butb  in  that  year  and  1817  he  obtaiucd  the  <£anoel- 
lor  s  prize  for  Latin  aud  ED4{liMh  essays.  Mil  views 
hod  been  early  directed  to  the  church,  but  some 
4cnipl(4  as  to  signing  the  articles  made  him  hesiute 
for  a  time.  At  length  these  scruples  gave  way  before 
A  more  careful  exaudnatios,  and  be  took  deacon's 
orders  in  181$.  In  1819  be  settled  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  where  he  employed  himself  in  preparing^ 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and  in  lb'20  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  rector  of 
Fledborough,  Notts^  and  sister  of  one  of  his  earl  last 


school  and  coUege  friends,  TreveDflO  PaoR 
this  time  a  remarkable  oban^  apfteais  to  h&m  tpm  ' 
over  him;  his  reli/ioua  views  became  finally  irttM 
and  his  whole  mtud  appeals  to  have  been  veunil  op 
to  a  determmadon  to  use  life  diUgemtly  and  eanici^f 
fur  the  best  and  holiest  purpoaea.    At  LilehMi  lis 
bad  much  leisure^  whidi  be  employed  partly  in  Iks 
cnltivatlan  of  ^reneral  Uteratnre  axid  par^y  m  will- 
ing articles  cm  Roman  bistory  for  the  Encydofadis 
Hetropolitana,  and  odlecting  materials  for  an  efitba 
of  ThuGjdidea,  whose  writings,  as  well  as  ^sss  of 
Aristotle,  bad  kmg  been  bis  favooritea.    In  l^  I7 
tbe  tmanlmoua  TOte  of  the  trustees,  who  were  told  as 
bi^  antboritj  that  'he  would  change  the  fies  t 
educadon  all  throu^  the  public  schools  of  Bof  Isi  * 
I  be  was  appointed  bead-master  of  Rugby  Scbool,  1 
I  devoted  himself  to  his  new  duties  with  the  | 
'  ardour.   While  giving  doe  promiooioe  to  the  c 
I  he  deprived  them  of  their  exclunveoem  by  itt 
ing  Tarious  other  braucliea  into  bis  ooona,  sad  1 
I  was  particularly  careful  that  the  edncstifin  whiflhh 
I  furnished  should  be  in  the  higbeet  asnas  mond  1 
I  Christian.     His  success  was  remarkahlsi.    Kol« 
I  did   Bogby  School    become  cfowded  beyood  i 
former  precedent^  but  its  pupsls  cm  removing  tst 
nnivenitiea  carried  off  a  very  large  proportksi  < 
'  prizes^  and  the  superiority  of  Br.  Arnold's  s;  ' 
became  so  generally  recognized  tb«t  it  may  be  j 
sfldd  to  have  done  muidi  for  the  goaeral  is^mw 
of  the  public  adiods  of  England.    Tba  malty  I 
OQS  duties  of  snch  an  establlsbmeutk  and  the  fid^ 
with  which  Dr.  Arnold  discharged  tbemi  most  tat 
left  little  time  for  other  modes  of  oocfopatioB. 
be  managed,  during  the  fourteen  years  be  was  1 
pied  in  it,  not  only  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  | 
public  and   political  questions,  but  to  write 
ability  on  several  of  them.    Maintaining  the  I 
of  cburdi  and  state,  he  deemed  it  of  vital  oqom  , 
that  all  the  laws,  institutions,  and  meanrei  <d  \ 
Christian  country  should  be  founded  on  purely  CSiri^ 
ti:m  principles.     In  his  poaition  as  a  director  of  tki 
London  University  be  zealously  eodea«viitped  ^m- 
tend  the  benefits  of  a  literary  and  scuntiio  sdaAr 
tion  to  all  clanes  and  creeds  witbont  CfxdodJBgt^ 
gion;  but  failing  in  bis  efforts  to  maka  stKBiinrtfc* 
in  the  Scriptures  requi^te  to  obtain  a  dcgiai  hi 
resigned  his  office.     He  waa  particularly  aiMid  \^ 
the  attempts  of  the  Tractarians  to  inirodoes  a  ifsn* 
ous  Homaziism  into  the  English  Chnrcfa,  f onsaw  liar 
pernicious  results,   and  stromaouslj  oppossd  IIa 
Doth  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,     InlHlhesu 
appointed  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  I&4 
delivered  nis  introductory  course  of  leotnita  wA 
great  success.     He  died  rather  suddenly  on  th**  T^ 
of  June,  1842.    The  works  by  which  Dr.  Arnold  *fil 
continue  to  be  best  known  are  bis  edittcxn  ol  Xbisf 
dides,  bis  Roman  History,  uzdmppily  left  mtfalAlV 
and  bis  Sermons,  most  of  them  prepared  for  UiSMi 
chi^>el  of  Rugby,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  Ifct 
circumstances  of  the  youths  who  formed  the  gtn^ 
part  of  his  audience,  that,  though  written  hastily  Ad 
at  broken  intervals  snatched  from  other  labours,  thrf 
ore  justly  held  to  be  models  in  thetr  kind.    Tbsra  a 
an  admirable  life  of  him  by  A.  V.  Stanley^  nowDMl 
of  Westminster  (LoDdon,  tn'O  toLl  IB 4^).    HisiMaA 
son,  Matthew  Arnold,  has  distinguished  hivsrif  ii 
poetry  and  other  depsitments  of  Uteratoivu 
ARXOLDISTS.    See  Ah?cold  of  Brbcu. 
ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA  (Amtdilo  da  Anon^ 
a  religious  and  political  reformer  and  surtyr  of  1^ 
twelfth  century.    He  was  one  of  the  diadples  ef  AM- 
ard,  and  on  returning  from  Parts  begus  to  piiseh  is  bi 
native  dty.   His  bold  and  lofty  spirit^  bislmimWjt«f 
Christian  antiquitiesi,  and  his  vehement  elnqossn^  is 
bis  f  •ubilc  harangues,  gave  autboritr  to  M0  KpiusA^ 
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!  ih0  ftbnsM  of  tlie  chnreh.    Thus  ho  inBtigated 
ipcopl«^  &g:&iii«t  the  clergy;  and  in  France,  whither 
tM  WM  forceil  to  fle«  In  1139,  he  also  found  numer- 
nltfi,  for  the  immorAlitj  and  airogance  of 
•very where  excited  discontent.     The 
I  which  he  had  kindled  could  not  beextln- 
I  bj  the  cxcomrounicatictn  prononncod  against 
hia  adberenti  (Amoldiatsli  by  Innocent  IL 
hed  bis  doctrine  in  safety  at  Zurich  in 
until  about  1144,  when  he  appeared  at 
Iwsod  hj  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  occasioned 
i  excitemenl  amon(^  the  people  against  the 
The  fttiioQi  mnltitnde^  whom  be  himflelf 
I  DO  longer  refttrain,  roYcrcd  him  aa  their  father, 
even  the  senate  prc^tocted  him  till  Adrian  IV.^ 
11^  laid  an  interdict  u(>on  the  city.     This  dia- 
ler before  experienced,  Rubdued  the  Komanu. 
I  formen^,  and  Arnold  waa  obliged  to  Heo. 
ikm  in  Campa&iA,  and  burned  at  ftoine  as 
t  and  «  rebel;  his  wihm  were  thrown  into  the 
1  hii  portjr  wai  mpprtaubd,    Bnt  the  ipirtt 
>  deaoeoded  upon  the  aecta  which  aroee 
acie  and  the  following  centuries.    Arnold 
the  hereof  a  very  Hucces«fnl  Italian 
r  by  NicolinL 

fOTT,  l>tt.  Neil,  an  eminent  phynician  and 
bom  at  Arbroath,  5th  May,  178H. 
r,  who  latterly  became  a  farmer  on  D€M.*aule, 
I  Neil  waa  young,  and  the  mother  removed 
wbr  re  she  supported  her  family  by 
yoting  ladies'  school  Neil  received  hia 
I  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  city, 
i  1601  be  entered  Mariachal  College  and  Uni- 
^'  to  attid?  for  the  medical  profewion.  Haviij^ 
fndaaied  aa  M.A,  ho  went  to  Kngland«  and  woo 
appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's 
^  *  BcrvioQ.  In  Ifjill  he  commenced  practice  in 
,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  phyaician 
I  and  Spanish  embassies*  About  182S 
i  delivered  in  his  own  house  a  series  of  lec- 
philosophv,  which  formed  the  btiaia 
ats  of  PhysioSp  which  appeared  in  1S27^ 
_  1  five  editions  in  a  few  yean,  was  several 
nted  in  America^  and  translatod  into  dif- 
i  languages.  It  could  not  be  said  to 
I  AOOmpletod  condition  until  1865,  when 
•dUloft  was  published.  In  1837  be  wa*< 
extcaordinar;  physician  to  the  qucou. 
"his  numerous  engagements  in  the 
profesion  he  fmmd  time  to  issue  in 
9  on  Warming  and  Ventilatioo,  in  IS 61 
e  emliUed  a  Survey  of  Human  ProgrenSr  and 
IS 70  on  National  Education.  Besides 
popular  expositor  Dr.  Aniott  made  a  name 
iu  the  tield  of  practical  experiment,  and 
ttsefol  Implication  of  scientific  theories. 
try  bdcngs  his  famous  stove,  which 
[  tbeKumfoird  medal  from  the  Hoyal  Society 
,  and  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  mo«t 
1  arrangements  for  burning  fuel  We  can 
'on  two  other  inventions^  his  ventilating 
IvQ^  and  his  water-bed  for  the  protoctioti 
I  Agaiost  bed-sores.  He  Ux^k  a  deep  interest 
itary  schemes  and  educational  movements 
ntry.  In  the  latter  connection  it  may  be 
that  he  argned  the  claims  of  science  as 
the  study  of  the  ancient  daasics.  Uo  was 
'  a  member  of  the  senate  of  London  Uid- 
\  1836,  and  it  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
I  that  the  new  scientific  degrees  were  Intro- 
L into  that  institution.  In  1  $69  he  gave  to  each 
I  Icmr  Scotch  universities  a  donation  of  4!10L>0 
I  pirooDotion  of  the  study  of  experimental  phy- 
BOQg  tbo  medical  stndenU,  and  aI»o  placed 
aJt  Ibedlspoeal  of  the  LoikIi»u  Uui%er«tty  to 


found  a  Rcientifie  scholarship*  He  retired  from  medi- 
cal practice  eighteen  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  London,  l!d  ^Tarcb,  1874, 

AliNOTTO.     See  AvVNatio. 

AKNSBERG,  a  t-^wn  in  Pnisaia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  capital  of  the  circle  and  government 
of  the  same  namiep  and  at  one  time  cnpital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  Duchy 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  spur  of  a  hill  half  encircled  by 
the  Huhr,  and  immediately  below  the  ruina  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Amabei^,  -44  miles  B»b.k. 
of  Iklilnst^r.  It  id  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new 
town,  and  bos  three  churches  {one  Protestant  and 
two  Homon  Catholic)  and  a  Boman  Catholic  gymnn 
slum.  In  the  middle  ages  Arasberg  waa  one  of  the 
principal  Beats  of  the  Vebmic  court  (Femgerichti, 
which  exercised  a  powerful  away  throughout  Ger- 
many. Pop.  61  o^. — The  government  of  Amsberg 
has  an  aresr  of  2972  Bqunre  miles,  and  a  population 
(1880)of  l,(kV7JlL— Thefunner  county  of  Amaherg 
had  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  became 
a  hereditary  county  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
1368  was  sold  by  the  kst  count  to  the  archbiahoprL* 
of  Cologne. 

AKNSTADT,  a  picturesquely  situated  and  well- 
built  t<3wn  in  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
burg -Son  derslmusen,  1 1  miles  south  by  west  of  Erfurt, 
upon  the  Gera,  wliich  divides  it  into  two  parta.  It 
baa  several  cburchos,  of  which  the  ancient  Liebfrauen- 
kirche,  Lately  restored,  has  fine  painted  windows  and 
aeveral  old  acidptures;  the  residence  of  ^e  prince, 
with  valuable  collectiona  of  pictures  and  porcelain; 
a  gymnjisiumj  a  realflchule,  and  a  technical  achoot, 
several  hospitals,  ^c.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  cij^ars,  chicory,  gloves,  shoes,  and  other  articles 
in  leather.  Beer- brewing  has  alao  been  long  carried 
on  here.  Amstadt  is  one  of  the  most  important 
grain  and  wood  marketn  of  Thuringia.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  lai^  beds  of  rock-sidt^  which  in  1851 
led  to  the  establishment  of  brine-baths,  to  which  have 
since  been  added  various  other  sorts  of  baths.  Fop. 
(18?50),  10/,16. 

AKNSWALDE,  a  town  of  Prussia^  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Brandenburg  and  government  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder^  39  miles  south-east  of  Stettin,  situated 
between  three  lakes,  which  abound  in  fish.  It  has 
eome  manuf^vctures  of  iron  and  machinery,  matches, 
&c.     Pop.  PS80),  7350. 

AROBA,  or  Abobb  (in  Spanish,  arrotka;  in  the 
dialect  of  Peru,  arrou), — 1.  A  weight  formerly  used 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  Brazil,  and  in  all  Spaoisli 
America,  and  still  used  in  the  greater  part  of  Central 
and  South  America^  In  the  states  of  Spanish  origin 
its  weight  is  generally  equal  to  25*35  lbs.  avoirdupois; 
in  BrazU  it  equals  i2*38  Ibs.^ — 2,  A  measure  for 
wine,  spirits,  and  oih  In  Spain  and  Mexico  equal  to 
3^  ill!  j)e  rial  gallons  for  wme  and  apirits,  and  to  2] 
imperial  gallons  for  oil;  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 
equal  to  6 "7  imperial  gidlons  for  wine. 

AKOK-SZALLAS,  or  Jasz- Arok-Szallas,  a 
privilef^'ed  market- town  in  Hungary,  on  the  small 
stream  Gyongi'ys-Patak,  which  almost  encircles  the 
plaiD  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  i*  on  the  high- 
roail  from  Kaschau  to  Pesth,  from  which  latter  town 
it  ia  47  miles  diatant  i.n.k»  The  district  around  is 
fertile,  and  considerablo  numhen  of  aheep  and  cattle 
are  reared.    Pop^  9625. 

AROMA,  m  term  derived  directly  from  tiae  GiMk, 
and  meaning  fmfumt.  Many  plants,  or  parts  of 
them,  yidd  a  more  or  lesa  delightful  tnluur,  which  is 
not  always  due  to  principles  of  the  same  nalure 
They  often  owe  this  odour  to  voUtile  oils  calM 
essences,  which  can  bo  scijarate^l  from  them  by  suit* 
able  processes.  In  others  the  odour  proosedi  from  a 
substance  which  cannot  be  eeiied,  Attd  U>  vrhkk  iIas 
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name  of  aroma  ia  moro  particulary  applied.  1 1  appeani 
tLnt  substanceii  altogether  nr  atmoit  altogether  in^id* 
on^iifi  may  be  made  Uj  diffiise  ft  atrong  odour  by  the 
mixture  of  diflt^rent  Biibstanoea  which  facilitate  tbfir 
volatilizatiun,  Thiui,  when  musk  is  dried,  ammonia 
i«  separated  from  it,  and  eeema  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  odour,  aitiee  the  reaiduum  becomes  inodorous,  and 
yet  may  ai;ain  \t6  made  aa  odoriferous  a«  it  was  at 
first  by  imprej]^atiniji  it  with  a  quantity  of  the  aob- 
Mtance  which  had  been  carried  otf.  Tobacco^  in  like 
mMinner,  owes  part  of  it^  mlour  to  ammoniacal  salts 
mixed  with  it  in  the  prooera  of  manufacture.  One 
mingular  fact  i;*  that  many  plimts  of  tolerably  strong 
wlour  yield  an  incKhirona  liquid  when  diasolve^l  in 
%vater  aiitl  yet  comupmicate  odour  to  the  oils  with 
%vhich  they  are  macerated. 

AllOMATICS,  plants  or  dnijra  havinc:  a  apicy 
scent,  and  usually  a  warm  puni^cnt  taste.  When  used 
)\B  medicines  in  considerable  doses  they  have  a  power- 
ftilly  exciting  effect  upon  the  mucoua  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  stomach*  and  inte^tines^  promote  the  flow 
I  if  saliva  and  other  secretions,  and  when  absorbed 
into  the  blood  impart  a  stimulus  to  the  nervou§ 
system,  increaae  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and 
so  forth.  Besides  an  ethureal  oil  they  cootaiQ  prin- 
cipally  resinous  and  so-called  extractive  matters  and 
varioua  acids  as  well  as  Btarch  and  other  indifferent 
substances.  They  are  often  used  as  condiments 
partly  to  assist  digestion  and  partly  to  increase  the 
tlavour  of  the  foocl  As  therapeutic  agenta  they  are 
used  in  extreme  cases  of  indigestion,  in  cases  of  flatii' 
Icnce,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  coativeneas,  Ac,  but 
tmly  when  there  are  no  pymptoma  of  inf!ammntiou 
in  the  stomach  or  intestine!}.  They  are  also  used  in 
certaio  nervous  atTtfctioUB,  and  generally  where  the 
object  ia  to  excite  the  system.  The  principal  artsma- 
tics  are  calamus  {Acorug  CaiamuA\  ginger,  cinnamon^ 
easaia,  latrender,  rosemary,  laurel,  nutmeg,  carda- 
uinmH,  pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  vanilla,  saffron.  The 
pharmacy  |Keia  con  tains  a  larj^o  numl>er  of  prepara- 
tions, such  as  aromatic  waters,  powders^  tinctures, 
ointmenta,  kc. 

AR(  lAIAUlC  VINEGAR,  a  liquid  onnaisting  of 
strong  acetic  acid  hikjhly  flavoured  with  aromatic 
preparations^  such  as  tbo  oils  of  cloves,  calamus 
{At'orut  Cahtmun),  &c.  It  diffuses  a  very  plensiuit 
perfume,  and  when  applied  to  the  nos«j  and  its 
vapour  inhaled  has  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the 
nostrils,  and  acts  for  a  brief  apace  as  a  stroDg  excitant 
on  the  whole  ay  stem.    The  liquid  is  highly  corrosive* 

ARPKGGIO  (from  the  Italian  arptt,  a  haq>),  in 
music,  the  playing  of  a  chord  on  a  keyed  or  stringed 
ifistmment  in  the  eamo  way  as  on  a  harp,  that  ia,  by 
Hounding  the  note%  not  together  and  at  once,  but  in 
rapid  succ-eaaioii 

AHPINO  fancknt  Arpiftum\  a  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  0  miles  sotith- 
west  of  Sora,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Caius 
Mariut  and  Cicero.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  near  the  river  GarigUano,  was  origin- 
ally founded  by  the  Vokci,  and  became  a  municipal 
town  under  the  KomaiiB.  It  is  still  a  place  of  Bome 
importance,  poaaessea  a  royal  college,  several  churches 
and  Don  vents,  and  ia  said  to  manufacture  the  best 
woollen  stuffs  in  the  kingdom.     Pop.  1],S35, 

ARQUA,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Paduaj  Venice,  pleas.intly  situated  at  the 
fo<jt  of  the  Euganean  HUk,  al)ont  13  miles  smith- 
weat  of  Padmk  Here  the  poet  Petrarch  spent  the 
latter  years  of  hi:*  life,  and  died,  18th  July,  1874. 
A  monument  of  red  marUo  baa  been  erected  over 
hi^  grave  in  front  of  the  church.     Pop*  1200. 

ARQUEBUS.     See  Haiiquebl8R. 

.VBKACACHA.     See  Arac-^cha. 

AREACAN,  or  AnACMi^  a  maritime  division  or 


province  in  British  Burraah,  divided  into  the  foqrd 
tricts  of  Akyab,  Hamrce,  Sandoway,  and  the  KofUlU^ 
Arracan  Hilla,  and  lying  betwe«a  1**  ^'  aodtriL 
tat.  On  the  north  it  ia  aepai^t*^  from  ChitUgan| 
by  the  river  Nauf ;  on  th«  «ast  it  ha*  tike  BnnaMl 
Empire  and  the  division  of  P«gn;  oo  tha  tontk 
Pegu;  and  on  the  west  the  Bay  of  BeaigaL  Itats- 
treme  length  may  he  estimated  at  300  mUei^  iDd  in 
average  breadth  at  50;  area,  14,52(S  w^nmn 
Along  the  coast  are  the  ialauds  of  Chedatn^  1 
Akyab,  Elc  The  province  haa  the  extenaive  reofa j 
the*  Yomaflung  Mountains  extending  aU  "  " 
eastern  border,  and  in  some  part4  approadung  * 
close  to  the  sea.  Great  (lart  of  the  prorinoa  it  i 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  covered  witli  foreal  I 
jungle  intersected  by  innumerable  atreama.  Oak,^ 
teak,  and  bamboo  of  all  sizes  are  fofind  in  the  f 
and  throughout  the  country  there  ia  abuadaiifl*^ 
almost  all  the  tropical  fruits.    The  chief  cirop  ia  i" 

for  which  the  abundance  of  rooiatnre  and  the  T 

tem]ierature  render  th  e  country  well  adapted.  OMi^  ' 
sugar- cane,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  alio  caSA- 
rated.  The  principal  article  of  export  and  mai 
ture  next  to  ric«  ia  salt.  The  inhabitanta  are  a  1 
inoffensive  race,  athletic,  intelligent^  and 
independence  of  manner  which  atrikingly  coDtrtff* 
with  the  obsoquiousncaa  of  the  Asiatic  They  ift 
far  from  being  cirilized,  but  few  cannot  read  mi 
write.  Their  language  ia  the  same  aa  that  of  lltt 
Burmese,  who  took  on  the  Arracanese  aa  Uia  ttodE 
from  which  they  themselves  are  doeceaded,  la  »- 
ligion  they  are  Buddhists,  and  the  prieata  aaghf 
themselves  almost  entirely  in  edncating  the  ygiOi|. 
Their  hovisea  are  usually  made  of  bamboo^  onrvsl 
with  mats,  and  raised  on  piles  abont  4  fc«t  from  tis 
•rround.  The  chief  towns  are  Arracan,  the  formr 
tniJital,  once  a  place  of  nearly  100,000  jnhabitttl^ 
now  an  insigniHcant  town;  Akyab,  the  priadpit port; 
Saudoway;  and  Kyouk  Phytio,  the  cliief  mmxif 
post,  and  having  a  spacious  and  beautiful  har^Mwr. 
Arracan  was  conqnere^i  frr>m  the  Burmese  in  ISIT 
and  ceded  to  the  British  the  following  yvst,  "* 
populutiiin  was  then  estimated  at  100,000,  bat  i 
1872  was  484,363. 

AURACK.     See  An^vcK. 

ARRAtiOX,  the  realm  of,  constituted,  torm^ 
the  eecond  chief  diviaion  of  Spain^  and  wnA  composm 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Mjtlhnx, 
and  the  priuetpality  of  Catalonia.    Down  to  thctidit 
of  tbo  imiLrriA;4:e  of  King  Ferdinand  the  CntHoH^vftk 
iBabeUa,  heiress  of  Castile,  Arragon  f<^ 
dom  8e(>arate  from  Castile,  and  compi 
the  four  countries  above  named,  bnt  ;u 
Sardinia.     Af ter  the  death  of  Ft  r  i  :  j  n  ■  I ,  ii      ' 
was  united  for  ever  with  Castile;  but  t  !i     A 
prorinces  retained  their  privileges,  Hbert 
which  they  lost  almost  entirely  after  t); 
of  Sucoeaaion,  because  ttiey  had  u  ■ 
firmly  to  Austria;  and  the  Boim 
the  throne,  could  not  fortpve  the  ti  il-lii\  i  >i 
jecta  of  an  enemy.     Part  of  the  ancient  r* 
preserves  the  title  of  a  kingdom.     It  ia  b*ni 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees^  north- west  by  > 
vvci^t  by  Castile,  south  by  Valencia,  an«i 
'  Catalonia;  length,  alxiut  190  miles;  avi 
90  miles:  area,  14,72()  square  miles»    It 
I  encircled  by  lofty  moiu^  ■-  -  -    *'  :■ 
f  beautiful  vallcyB.     Sl 
i  riae  upwartla  of  11,00' 
sea,  and  their  tops  are  covered  'v^ 
The  largest  level  tract  ia  the  r 
which,  entering  the  province  on  1 1 
eiistt  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
Guatlalavlar  and  the  Xncar  haVf.  > 
extreme  south,  and  the  Amgon. 
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t-o,  in  the  north-west  llirugh  in  many  parta  bleak, 
■o  stoDjf  M  bo  be  aim  list  barren,  it  m  capable, 
br  proper  culttire,  of  mUing  good  cropa  of  grain, 
ii  ttffron,  flftx,  and  Kemp.  The  characteristics  of 
Uis  inh&bitatitB  are  industry,  acthity,  national  pride, 
and  courage.     Fop.  92SJ18. 

AKHAH«  ft  town  of  British  ImlLa,  in  the  T/Ower 
PkxiTinces  (BeogaU,  in  the  district  of  Shahabsul,  25 
asQet  west  from  Dinapore,  The  sorronn^ling"  country 
ii  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  near  the  to wm  is  a 
kige  And  beautiful  lake,  Arrftb  haa  been  rendere<l 
fmoos  daring  the  mutiiij  of  1857  by  the  heroic 
rcdstaoce  of  a  bt>dy  of  twenty  civilians  and  fifty 
Sikh%  ooop«d  up  witbiti  a  rietachcd  house,  to  a  force 
of  3000  Bcpoya,  who  were  ultimately  routed  and  over- 
tibcrowB  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  European  reinforce- 
meat     Pop^  39,386. 

ARRAIGN,  ARRAIGNMENT  (in  old  French 
amti^onner,  artsnet',  arff/ner^  arrmgnerf  from  the 
Latin  ad  raiionem  ponei^e^  to  call  to  account).  To 
arraign  is  to  call  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
ta  answer  the  matter  charged  upon  him  in  the  indict- 
ni0ak  The  arraig^nment  consiats  iii  calling  u[Km  the 
prnooer  by  name,  reading  to  him  the  indictment, 
dmnanding  him  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
onlefing  his  plea.  When  he  is  brought  to  the  bar, 
whidi  he  muBt  be  without  irons  or  bondaof  any  kind, 
tmless  there  be  danger  of  an  escappT  he  is  called  upon 
byname  to  hold  up  his  hand,  by  making  which  action 
w  ]■  understood  to  admit  himself  to  be  of  the  name 
'  by  which  he  ia  called;  the  prisoner,  however,  on 
irraignment,  may  confeu  hia  identity  by  verbal  ad- 
niadon  or  otherwise^  After  the  indictment  has  been 
dtatinctly  read  over  to  him^  the  prisoner  is  aaked  if 
be  is  gnilty  or  not  guilty.  He  may  either  plead  not 
guilty,  dtraur  to  the  indictmentj  or  he  may  confesa 
the  fact,  that  is,  plead  guilty,  in  which  cai^e  the  court 
haa  nothing  to  do  but  award  jud^nent;  but  it  ia 
gencraUy  backward  in  receiving  and  recording  such 
A  ooofeaaion,  and  it  uaually  advises  the  prisoner  to 
ivtract  it  and  plead  to  the  indictment.  If  the  priaoner 
'shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly 
to  the  indictment  or  information,  in  every  inch  caae 
H  ii  now  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall  tMnk  fit^  to 
order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
<in  behalf  of  such  person,  and  the  plea  m  entered 
thall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  lu  if  the  person 
had  BO  pleaded  the  same'  (7  and  8  George  IV,  cap. 
xxviii.  a.  2),  The  oorreaponding  term  in  the  Scotch 
Unff  the  diet. 
f,  an  taland  of  Scotland,  in  the  Urth  of 

^       ireea  the  coast  of  Ayr  on  the  east  and  the 

iPtS^nsnla  of  Cantyre  on  the  west^  and  separated 
an  the  north  by  a  channel,  about  5  miles  across  in 
tia  narrowest  part,  from  Bate;  length ,  north  to 
south,  20  miles;  breadth,  about  10  miles;  area,  165 
sqnare  miles,  or  105,814  acres,  of  which  about  14,431 
mn  under  cultivation-  Airan,  Bute,  the  Cumbraea, 
&CL,  together  form  the  county  of  Bute,  It  ia  of  a 
wQd  and  romantic  appearance,  particularly  the  north- 
ern half,  which  is  covered  by  lofty  granitic  moun- 
ttiOM,  oonnected  by  serrated  ridge«,  intersected  by 
deep  rayines,  and  separated  by  gloomy  deUs  or  glena^ 
ODong  which  those  of  Glen  Koaa  and  Glen  8an* 
BOX  ars  fofftly  celebrated  for  the  sublimity  of  their 
■ecusry.  Here  the  ishind  attains^ its  loftiest  summit 
In  Gcatfell  (a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Gfrndk-Bhtin^ 
Wind  Mountain),  which  ia  2&00  feet  high.  The 
sonth  portion  ia  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  and 
containa  several  arable  tracta  of  considerabk  extent 
and  tolerable  fertility.  The  principal  crops  are  oats 
and  potatoes.  A  gtKid  many  Highland  cattle  and 
iheep  are  fed  on  the  island,  llio  chief  exports  are 
oattle,  sheep,  and  oats,  tc^ether  with  fiah,  which  are 
abundantly  found  in  the  firtk    The  oo^t  m  gener- 


ally belted  with  a  level  tract  of  more  or  leu  width, 
and  presents  several  indentations,  of  which  that  of 
Lamlanh^  forming  a  capacioua  and  scrnicircnlar  bay, 
completely  sheltered  by  Hciy  Island  stretching  across 
its  mouth,  ia  one  of  the  best  natural  liarboura  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  shelter  it  atforda  renders 
essential  service  to  the  oommeroe  of  the  Clyde.  On 
the  small  inland  of  Fladda,  about  h  mile  from  the 
south  shnre,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The 
geology  of  Arran  has  attracted  much  attention^  as 
f  iimiahing  within  a  comparatively  narrow  space  dis- 
tinct sections  of  the  great  geological  fonnations — 
the  igneoua  in  its  trap  and  pitchstone  veins,  the 
crystalline  in  Its  towering  masses  of  granite,  the 
metamorphic  in  its  mica  smd  cbloriba  slate^  and 
the  series  of  more  regularly  stratified  rocks  in  it^ 
old  red  sandfitone,  mountain  limestone,  coal,  liaa  and 
oolite.  The  botany  possesses  almost  equal  interest, 
both  in  the  variety  and  the  rarity  of  many  of  its 
planU.  A  vein  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  was 
disa^vered  near  the  entrance  of  Glen  Sannox,  was 
formerly  worked,  aa  well  as  coal,  Eock-orystala  of 
great  size  and  beauty  are  often  found  in  the  granitic 
districts.  Among  objects  of  historical  interest  ore 
the  cave  of  Drumidoon,  which  Fingal  Is  fabled  to 
have  oeoupied,  and  in  which  Ilol^ert  Bmce  Is  alleged, 

I  on  better  grounds,  to  have  found  shelter;  r&Ucs  of 

I  l)anii*h  forts,  Druidical  stones,  cairns,  &c.    Pop.  ri234. 

I  ARRANGEMENT,  in  muBic,  the  adaptation  of 
a  compoBition  to  voices  or  instruments  for  which 
it  was  not  originally  written.  Thus  H^3ng8  may 
be  arranged  for  performance  on  the  violin,  flute, 
cornet^  clarionet,  or  other  solo  instrument;  but  by 
far  the  greatest  and  most  important  arrangements 
are  those  of  orchestral  scores,  such  ai  overtures,  sym- 
phonies, and  even  whole  operas,  transcribed  for  the 
piano,  which  baa  been  called  the  orchestra  of  the 
drawing-room^  The  moat  of  such  arrangements  are 
felt  by  Bound  musiiciaos  to  be  very  unsatisfactory, 
not  only  because  the  piano  cannot  reproduce  the 
peculiar  effects  of  each  isei>arate  mstrument,  but 
because  they  are  often  treated  by  the  arranger  as 
mere  hirelings  work.  Four- handed  arrangements 
for  the  piano  are  far  more  succesafid  in  bringing  out 
the  effects  of  orchestral  music  It  need  htirdly  be 
said  that  the  organ,  owing  to  Its  great  number  of 
stops^  and  the  power  ft  haa  of  Bustalning  each  sepa- 
rate note^  is  a  for  better  substitute  for  an  orchestra 

I  than  a  piano,  unless  in  the  lightest  styles  of  music: 
ARRAN  ISLANDS,  or  South  Ajiban  Islands, 
three  isla^nds  near  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  Gal  way  Bay,  The  largest, 
Arranmore  or  Iniahmore,  comprises  7635  acres,  and 
has  a  pop.  of  2122;  the  next,  luishmoan,  2252  acres, 
and  a  pop.  of  443;  and  the  least,  Iniahere,  1400  acren, 
and  a  pop.  of  493.  The  three  islandii  continue  in  a 
more  primitive  state  than  any  part  of  Britain,  In 
Iniahmore  are  so  called  Druidical  remains,  opttn 
temples,  altai-s,  stime  pillars,  sacred  monnta  and 
raths^  miraculoiia  fountalna,  and  sacred  groves.  The 
Irish  language  is  spoken.  The  surface  of  Iniahmore 
riftc«  to  the  height  of  360  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
undulating  and  fertile.  Agriculture  and  fishing  ore 
the  chief  employments.  Good  oats  are  raided,  »heep 
fed,  and  the  most  esteemed  calves  are  reared  here. 
The  vorietiefi  of  fish  are  very  great ;  and  the  board 
for  the  Bsheries  have  erected  a  pier  215  feet  in  length 
at  Killeany,  on  Inishmore,  where  100  yessels  of  forty 
tons  burden  may  ride  safely.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
still  use  the  primitive  coracle,  a  small  skiff  made  of 
osiers  and  covered  with  tarred  canvas.  Costume  hero 
also  is  original;  the  boots  called  poppootict^  mode  uf 
un tanned  leather,  are  probably  the  most  curioua. 

ARRAS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  l*as-de- Calais^  In  the  middle  of  an  extenaiye 
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Kud  fertile  plain,  on  the  Scftfpe^  which  hwe  beeomen 
nadcrable.  It  w  a  well  built  town,  ami  hiw  several 
h&nd»omQ  aquares  and  a  dtadeL  The  chief  public 
buildineja  are  the  cathedral,  a  larg«  Gottio  edifice,  not 
of  much  external  beauty,  but  with  a  tiiie  choir;  the 
public  librarv,  au  extenaive  building,  containing 
40,000  vols,;  the  H/jtel  de  la  Prefecture,  the  Hdtel  de 
VUle,  theatre^  barracka,  &a  Ifci  chief  tnanufacturea 
am  ironware^  boaiery,  Lace,  pottery  and  earthen  pipes, 
■Oflfv  and  leather.  It  has  aba  tlax:  and  cotton  mill^ 
salt-reOnerieSt  oilworkB^  engine-works^  several  foun- 
driem,  and  numeroim  breweries.  In  the  middle  a^es 
it  was  famouii  for  the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  to 
which  the  EngHali  applied  the  name  of  the  town 
itflolf.  ltd  tra(&  ii  in  rapeeeed-oil,  oil-seeds,  oom  and 
flour,  winCr  brandy,  lace,  thread,  wool,  and  leather. 
The  corn* market  of  Arras  h  the  most  important  in 
the  north  of  France.     Pop.  27,329. 

AllKEST  (from  the  Loitia  ad,  regtare^  through  the 
Preochl  k  the  ap|>rehendliig  or  restndiiing  of  ooe's 
peraon,  which,  in  civtl  cases,  can  take  place  legallj  only 
by  proceaa  in  execution  of  the  command  of  some  court 
oroOiccra  of  justice ;  but  in  criminal  cases  any  man  may 
arrest  ^vitkout  waixant  of  precept,  and  every  person  is 
liable  to  arrest  without  difltiuction,  but  no  man  is  to 
be  arrested  unless  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  will 
«t  least  justify  holding  him  to  l^ail  when  taken. 
Warranto  for  arrcjit  are  generally  id^jiied  on  applica- 
tion to  a  justice  of  the  peace;  they  should  Hct  forth 
the  time  aud  place  of  making,  and  the  causa  for 
which  they  are  issued;  and  should  be  directed  to  the 
constable  or  cither  peace  officer,  requiriog  him  to 
bring  the  acoused  party  either  before  any  justioe  of 
the  county,  or  only  before  the  justice  who  grants  the 
warrant.  A  general  warrant  to  apprehend  aU  per- 
iona  suspected  without  naming  any  person  in  par- 
ticular is  illegal;  so  also  is  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
aE  persons  guilty  of  a  crime  therein  speci&ed,  A 
warrant  from  justices  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
extends  ovt^r  all  this  kingdom,  but  a  warrant  of  a 
justice  in  one  county  muat  Ijh9  endorsed  by  a  justice 
<rf  another  before  it  can  be  executed  there.  So  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  an  offender  escaped  from 
England  into  Ireland  or  Scotland  miist  be  endorsed 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  ho  ia  found. 
Any  private  person  who  is  present  when  a  felony  is 
committed  is  bound  by  law  to  arreet  the  felon,  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonmeut  if  he  escape  by  the 
negligence  of  the  stauder-by.  An  arrest  by  warrant 
may  be  made  on  any  day,  or  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  nighty  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  uf  the  peace. 
Some  persona  are  privileged  from  arrust  in  civil  cases 
— ambassadors  and  their  domestic  servants,  officers 
of  courts  of  justice,  witnesaea,  and  all  other  persons 
DGoesBarily  attending  any  court  of  record  upon  busi- 
Eteaa^  members  of  the  l^slature,  and,  in  England, 
peers,  bishope,  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ordinary  eervants  of  the  aovei-eigu  likewise. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  Scots  bw,  a  pnx^ess  by  which 
»  creditor  may  aecure  payment  of  hia  debt  by  attach- 
ing, in  the  hands  of  a  third  porty^  any  debt,  sum  of 
money  J  or  other  property  which  such  party  may  be 
owiujf  to  Ilia  debton  It  proceeds  in  virtue  of  a  war-^ 
raut^  contained  either  in  a  decree  of  a  judge,  or  in 
letters  of  homing  jaaui ng  upon  the  re^^nstration  of  a 
bill,  bond,  or  other  w^ritten  obligation.  This  process 
has  not,  however,  the  elf  ect  of  tranaferring  the  debtor's 
property  to  his  creditor,  but  simply  of  Becuring  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  third  party^  who  can  neither  pay  it 
of  his  own  accord  to,  nor  1>b  aummoued  for  payment 
of  it  by  the  debtor,  tiE  the  arrestment  shall  have 
been  loosed.  To  enable  the  creditor  to  recover  his 
debt  from  the  arreatee^  he  must  bring  an  action  of 
furtheominff  against  him,  in  which  bis  own  debtor 
ret^uires  also  to  be  called. 


ARRESTMENT  OF  WAGEa    S«Wa«l 

ARRIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  najdve  ait  Mcon^fi^ 
flourished  in  the  second  centory  under  the  Empexat 
Ha^lrian  and  the  Antoninea.  He  was  6i«t  a  mtt 
of  Ceres;  but  at  Rome  he  because  a  dUsciple of  E|ie^ 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citirrnthip  d 
Rome,  uid  appointed  prelect  of  Cappadoda  b;  tihs 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  patronized  Mm  on  aonnuilit 
bis  learning.  In  this  capftdtj  bo  diatjngnJshfd  Ibb- 
aelf  in  the  war  against  the  Maaaagetc^  i^  vai  a£k» 
wards  advanced  to  the  senatorial  aind  even  unawly 
dignities.  Like  Xenophon,  whom  be  imxlBtod  is 
style,  he  united  the  literary  witli  the  ouHtey  chr 
acter.  No  less  thaji  aeven  of  the  epialki  of  Vfm 
the  younger  are  addresaed  to  Arrian.  His  hiitan 
writings  are  numerous;  but  of  tbeae,  witli  the  exB^ 
tion  of  some  fr^ments  in  Photiua,  only  two  rrmw 
The  fir«t  is  compoaed  of  seven  books  on  the  fityj 
tion  of  Alexander,  which,  being  principally  caapU 
from  the  memoiis  of  Ptolemy  Lagns  and  AristoUlii^ 
who  both  served  nnder  that  king,  are  deemed  («► 
purtionably  valuable.  To  this  wark  ii  addicd  a  hA 
on  the  affairs  of  India,  which  puraoes  the  )albmfd 
Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  antl>uiil|  ajj  • 
the  former.  An  epistle  from  Arrian  to  Hadnss 
also  extant,  entitled  PeriplaB  Fonti  Euxin^  ptobdllf 
written  while  he  was  prefect  of  CappadodjL  Hoi 
are  besides^  under  the  name  of  Arrian,  a  TnatiaiM 
Tactics;  a  Periplusof  the  Sea  of  Asof  and  the  Badfisi^ 
ctf  which  the  authority  b  doubtful ;  and  his  Eackii- 
dion,  an  excellent  moral  treatise,  containing  the  £»* 
courses  of  Epictetus.  The  Expedition  of  AlennAr 
haa  been  translated  into  English  by  Book^  ia  !■• 
vols.  Svo  (Ixindon,  1729,  repnnted  in  ISII). 

ARROBA.     See  Aboba. 

ARROXDISSEMENT,  in  France,  the  atM4 
slon  of  a  department,  or  of  the  quarters  d  aooi  d 
the  larger  cities;  thus  Paris  is  divided  into  tv«^ 
arrondissemcnta.  The  arrondisaement  is  osdcc  m 
government  of  a  iotLs-prlfeL 

ARROW,     See  Aacuzrt. 

ARROWHEAD  {Sag%UaT%a),  a  g«iitis  of  plnta  ^ 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Alismaooe,  distJi^uiArf 
by  its  poaseaaing  barren  and  fertOe  floral^  w^i 
three-leaved  calyx  and  three  oolooivd  petals.  Ik 
fertile  flowers  have  numerous  pistila  coliectHl  Utoi 
head.  They  are  aquatic  plants,  and  am  famd  kd 
parts  of  the  world  within  the  torrid  said  jaauyili 
sonea.  The  common  arrowhead  {S.  ta(fiit^«iU^^ 
only  native  species  in  Britain,  is  known  by  ila  aaor 
shaped  leaves  with  lanceolate  straight  lobea;  it  ii  cat 
of  the  plants  which  have  been  uadesenrodly  reeB» 
mended  in  hydrophobia.  The  Cbineae  anuvbtfi 
{S,  Sinniiif)  is  cultivated  in  China  «nd  Japaa  If 
the  sake  of  its  edible^  starchy,  but  amnsfi^it  atfl 
solid  bulba  (oorms).  Various  Braziliaii  sp«c«s  « 
very  astringent,  aud  their  expreaoed  juioa  is  csA 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  ink. 

AREOW-KOQT,  a  kind  of  stan^  manufactaff^ 
from  the  roots,  or  more  accurately,  nwMli^ 
(rhizomea),  of  a  plant,  the  J/aranla  <Krm^dmmm^^ 
native  of  South  Aroerica^  wbidi  ia  coltiratad  \a  pr 
dena  both  in  the  East  and  Weal  Indiea.  Ar<v««i 
ia  BO  called  from  its  beinff  uaed  by  tbo 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  their  arrowa^  It 
2  feet  in  height;  has  broad,  pointed,  and 
hairy  leavea ;  bears  small  white  flowers  in 
and  globular  fruit  of  the  sLce  of  curranta.  Tbt  stm^ 
or  powder  of  the  arrow^root  is  roughly  obtaiaid  If 
the  following  process: — ^The  roota  aire  dog  ^Am  i 
year  old,  and  well  washed,  carefully  peda^ 
beaten  in  deep  wooden  mortan  till  ibej  wm^  * 
to  a  milky  pmp.  This  ia  weU  waabed  i^aliL  b  turn 
water,  and  the  fibrous  parts  which  are  found  as»«s$ 
it  are  carefully  separated,  and  throwm  away.    R  * 


sto 


puwd  tlmnu^  m  d^vm  or  ootae  oloth,  tad 

'  to  ttma  to  Mm*  tlmc^  tia  tiM  aludi  lu* 

to  the  boCtocDL    Tile  valor  k  tli«a  dmwD  off, 

Ibe  wkiU  nridoa  k  ig^  wMbed;  after  which 

I  w&tcr  is  entirely  dniiwd  off,  aad  tha  pulp^  when 

ihm  tam^  m  found  to  be  aa  extremely  pore 

Uel^  wbioD  redlioed  to  powder,  ie  tba  mmw- 

BBereoL    0&  a  lanoeade  arrow-root  it  dow 

with  the  flid  of  vpedallj  oonitructed 

As  an  article  of  diet  for  children  and 

k  tn  valuable,  more  aipedallj  in  all  furxti* 

somplaiiite;  bat  it  k  deftoknl  in   nutri* 

fm|Mvtiee^  and  eboald  be  combfaed  with  milk 

to  tlie  isivat  demand  for  it  il  hm  bMB  omnIi 

aled,  nd  care  k  required  in  ilw  eeleotton  of 

'  TW  poreit  k  the  Jamaica  or  Bmudft  ifiow- 

bai  the  Bermudani  have  of  late  JMit  grviHy 

ileciiilliiratio&  for  the  lake  off  more  proAt> 

Affow-roo4  k  obtained  ako  from  the 

of  a  nnmber  of  other  plante.     8ei*eral 

of  Oinaa  prodnoe  toue'Iea-niu^  or  Tulema 

Eaii  India  arraw-rDot  k  obtained  from 

om^p^iffAia;  Bnziliatt  vroW'root  fram  the 

plant   (Jatropha   ITaatA^);  and  Otaheito 

ffQm.  the  pia  plant  {T^cm  fmmaifda). 

and  tolerable  nibetitute  for  thk  aftfole 

In  the  fllarehobCejtied  fmn  the  potato. 

the  aaiiie  of  two  town*  of  Speiii,  la 
lira  one,  called  Arroyo  del  Pttmo 
I  S727).  abont  10  milee  weet  of  Caeenia  k 
,  genendly  in  hoQiee  of  two  rtorka,  and  nee 
!  the  old  dukee  of  B«it»vcQt«,  and  a  patkh 
otSMi  with  iorae  paialiiige  by  Moralea^ 
f  enUod  Auvyo  Motinoe  de  Montenofaee, 
\  tr  ttilfli  oooth-eeet  of  Caoetei^  k  an  iU-built 
,  with  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  itreete,  end  only 
» nelioe  froan  iti  eito  on  the  edge  of  the  Tid|j;e 
where^  on  October  28,  1811,  the 
\  lorpriied  and  defeated  by  the  Bdtuh, 
IHiU. 
r  Aroo)  islands,  a  group  belonging 
,  altctated  to  the  eoiiUi  and  weet  of  New 
Ing  from  aotli  toooiitb  about  127 
The  krsvit;,  Cobror.  Meloor,  Tnma,  and  Wor* 
•  n^wctavely  6»  miJca  by  23,  2ej  milcji  by  11, 
I  by  3a,  and  21  milcji  by  10.  Tbey  are  all  low 
Yj,  but  well  wooded  and  tolerably  fertile. 
y  belong  to  the  Fannaaraoe,  with  an  inter* 
)  oi  foreign  blood.  They  ere  dark  brown  tn 
GototoTf  and  hate  black  frizzled  hair.  T%ey  wear 
•mit  doihlag^  practke  polygamy,  purchaee  their 
witree,  and  are  a  lazy,  garruloue,  and  talkative  people. 
At  the  tame  time  they  appear  to  be  werj  honeet  in 
their  dealinge  with  Eun^iean  tradera.  Many  of  them 
have  been  converted  to  Ohristianilj  by  Dutch  mk* 
■ionariee  from  Amboynai  but  the  greater  poition  are 
loefit  in  WTvtohedneai  by  an  eioewnre  use  of  ipirita^ 
fank^ed  by  traden  from  Jara  and  Macaemr.  The 
Md  egipofftiare  trepanir,  tattoiee'sbclX  pearU,  mother* 
of  pungyaad  edible  btrde'-Desle,  which  they  exchange 
for  Ihio  miMlitiai  of  Biitith  gooda    Pop.  of  group 

ABBAXSBB,  the  founder  of  a  dynaety  of  Parthian 
hiogi^  who^  tiJdng  their  name  from  Mm,  are  called 
AjncidB.    SeePAJtTHtjL 

AB8AMA3,  a  coniiderable  manuf  ioturiag  town  in 
liie  BoBiiaa  government  of  Nijni-NoTgorodi  capital 
of  a  dktrict  of  the  nuae  nanu%  and  iltaiijtod  on  tibo 
right  bank  of  the  Tkeha^  250  ttflii  oait  ol  Moooow. 
The  town  containa  thirty-four  obttrdii^  mmtal  oait- 
▼Cfita  and  acboola,  nineteen  tuuutki^ 
wcrk%  linen  factoriee,  lea,  and  hM  a 
trade.    Pop^  10,017* 

▲BS£NAL,  a  royal  or  public  magaBine,  or  place 


appohtted  for  the  mMag,  ropakioii  kooflag,  and 
inning  ol  mililMy  item  AsarBenaloftheftnit  i 
eboqld  toflihidt  aopmiti  f^gtorki  fur  cMmoCi  guti ,  .^ 
other  makgimt  ■nali  Miiiib  flmdl-anns  ammanition, 
nl^  tmd  powder;  a  laboratory 
and  iMgB  etureVmMML  In  monak  of  t^  aeouad 
cLmi  wwkahepa  take  the  plaeo  of  fbt  faoteki.  For 
■tfmtigkal  reaaoaa  a  fbit-dam  mmmal  ikoiild  be 
iiiualed  al  ^e  baae  of  opentioua  and  miiply,  not 
too  near  the  frontier,  and  la  each  a  pcdtkm  aa  to 
draw  in  rapidly  the  leaootoea  of  the  ooontry;  it 
ihottld  be  defended  by  aehainof  delaobed  forti^  with 
a  iiaffio&«Dtly  atro^  mtcmmtt*  The  Boyal  Anwnal, 
Woolwk^  H^ioh  iTWiriiffnittr**  warlike  implemenU 
and  atorm  lor  the  army  and  navy,  wai  formed  about 
1790  on  the  ilte  ci  a  rabbit  warren.  It  embraoea — 
L  Tile  Boyal  Gun  Pac^toHee,  which  can  turn  ont 
annually  0000  tone  of  guna  of  vanoua  callbroi,  or 
7500  tone  ol  forging^  ol  the  oetimatod  value  of 
£253^700;  they  employ  aboot  400  irHfiom  and 
600  laboonn  uid  hojm,  ezolniire  of  m  akiff  of  npv* 
intendentiS  derka,  dranghtamen,  time-keepan,  mo** 
ten,  fomnen,  kc^  numbering  about  50. —  22.  The 
Eoyal  Laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunl* 
tioa  can  produce  in  a  week  of  51  hour*  150,000  baU 
oartridgm^  500«000  bUnk  eartridgea^  4150  rwcketa  of 
all  kliidi,  aoOO  loaaea,  iSlf  tonaof  |K»JeelUea,  Md 
lad  boary  E  tharo  an  baMs  abtU  mid  hnm  foun* 
dxki»  radth^  abopi»  and  nuparoqa  olbv  ahopa  and 
marhJiMhtoomi;  uie  kbotiftoffy  b  all  gtHw  employ- 
moot  to  aboitt  570  artlfieen  aaul  17T0  labomr^ 
bmidea  the  atalf  of  aoMriutendi&tai  dariov  amitonL 
foremen,  Ac,  numbering  70l  The  aranfi  aiiMial 
value  of  the  alorea  tamed  oob  k  £472,000.-3.  Tlie 
Carriage  Department  nndertakea  the  manufacture 
of  all  gun-oarriagea,  plalforma,  artillery  maohinea, 
wagmui  Ac,  for  the  arlillerj,  navy,  and  tranaport 
aemoOi  The  eettmated  anooal  value  of  the  output 
k  £210,000.  This  department  employe  about  8U<i 
artificen,  430  lalxjurett  and  boya,  with  a  ataff  ot 
Buperintendentai  dericB,  foremen,  Ac.,  cyf  about  SO. 
In  the  gto«»-fooma  ol  the  aieanal  there  araampkyed 
60  artiioera,  660  labomem  and  boyi^  a  atnff  m  eon- 
troUer^  oommhaaiiea  clerkly  maatef^  and  foimBOBL 
Ad,  numbering  about  150,  and  60  wonon  and  gbk^ 
Supplemcatary  to  the  manufactnzing  departmenta  of 
the  Boyal  Aieenal  are  the  amall-artna  fActory  at 
Knileld,  which  11  worked  to  ita  highmt  preaaure  with 
a  double  gang  of  man  oould  torn  out  9000  anna  per 
week ;  aod  the  gunpowder  factory  at  Waltham  AblM^, 
whioh  oould  prorluce,  if  worked  by  two  acta  ol  work- 
men, 8,000,000  Iba.  pebble  powder  and  150  tone  gun* 
cotton  annually.  Great  quantitiea  of  military  and 
naval  atoroa  are  kept  at  the  dockyarda  of  Chatham, 
Pcrtamottthy  Plymouth,  and  Pembroke.  In  FraDoe, 
ainoo  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  ay  item  of  the  manufao* 
ture  and  atorage  of  war  material  atill  t«maina  on- 
KttliKl;  but  it  U  undentood  that  oaob  lonitoriat 
military  dktrict  will  have  lla  apodal  anenal  or  at 
leaat  ita  own  dep5t  of  war  materiaL  The  ohkf 
Qetman  araenak  of  Germany  are  at  Spandau,  Col- 
ogne,  and  Dantdg,  that  at  tbo  fint-mentioQed  place 
being  the  great  centre  of  the  mHitaiy  manufaotme«. 
BeeideB,  the  great  gun- factory  of  Krupp  at  Eaaen 
could  torn  out  if  caUed  upon  three  to  Umr  fiehl- 
batterioa  daily.  The  chief  Auatrian  anenal  k  the 
immonae  oeUhliflhrnrnt  at  Vienna,  whkh  inolodea 
gun-foundry,  laboratory,  amall-arma  and  oarrii^ 
faotorka,  kc,  Aoitria  ako  purohaaea  quantitiea  of 
her  military  atorea  from  jirivato  manufactmers. 
Bnmia  hae  her  priiuapaL  anenal  oit  Ok  Potent- 
hug,  iMk  lupBl—rtaiy  iMAofko  ol  aima  and 
■mmnBkloB  aft  Brioaak^  Kkf,  Bann,  Kamooak;  and 
ekewhere.  In  Italy  Tmin  k  the  centre  of  the  mlli* 
tary  f  actoriea. 
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AJISENTC  (symbol  Ab,  atomic  weight  75)  h  an 
elconent  of  very  comnion  occurrence^  bein^  found  in 
cM>mbl£i%tioa  witli  nearly  all  of  the  metals  in  their 
n&tive  ores.  It  is  of  a  bluish -white  colour,  and 
readily  tarnish ea  cm  exposure  to  the  air,  first  chang- 
ing to  yellow,  and  finally  to  black.  In  hardness  it 
e^ittals  copper;  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  very  vola- 
tile, beginning-  to  sublime  before  it  melts.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  676.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame  and 
«  wMte  smoke,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of  garlic. 
Metallic  arsenic  commonly  bears  the  name  of  bfaek 
artenic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  uhiu  araenic  of 
oommeroe,  -whidi  is  really  an  oxide  of  the  metaL 
Aneoio  is  prepared  from  its  oxide  by  beating^  tbis 
snabstanoe  with  carbimaceous  matter,  and  allowing 
the  volatile  arsenic  to  condense  in  an  adjoininj^  ves- 
sel Arsenical  pyrites,  &  very  abundant  natural 
snbstance,  is  also  advantageously  used  in  tho  pre- 
paration of  arsenic,  in  which  case  iron-filings  and 
lime  are  a+ided,  to  combine  with  the  snlphur,  and 
prevent  its  sublimation  along^  with  the  arsenia 
Native  arsenic  has  been  found  in  the  veins  of  primi- 
tive rocks  in  several  countries,  hut  in  Bmall  quantities, 
and  generally  alloyed  by  the  i^resence  of  iron,  silver, 
or  gold.  This  metal  is  used  in  metallic  combinations 
when  a  white  colour  is  desired.  With  oxygen  arvenio 
forms  two  compounds,  both  of  which,  from  their  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases, 
are  commonly,  although  inaccurately,  called  aeidt, 
Arsenious  acid,  or  more  properly  arsenions  oxide  or 
anenio  trioxide  (AsjOa),  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  is  the  icftite  arsenic  of  the  shops.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  white,  glassy,  translucent  masses,  in  which 
state  it  is  obtained  by  the  process  of  sublimation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  \'irulcnt  poisons  known,  not 
only  when  taken  into  the  stomacht  l^'^t  when  applied 
tty  a  wound,  or  oven  when  its  vapour  is  inspired.  It 
is  found  native  in  sni.'dl  quantities,  but  is  obtained 
for  use  from  tho  roasting  of  several  ores,  particularly 
from  that  of  coljalt,  and  from  arsenical  pyrites.  The 
arsenious  acid  is  condensed  in  long,  horizontal  chim- 
neys, leading  from  the  furnaces  where  these  opera* 
tions  are  conducted,  and  usually  requires  a  second 
sublimation,  ^^ith  the  addition  of  a  little  potash ,^  to 
deprive  it  of  any  sulphur  it  may  contain.  Its  manu- 
facture has  been  chieBy  confined  to  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Persons  brought  up  from  their  youth  in 
tho  works  do  not  generally  live  longer  than  to  the 
age  of  thirty  or  thirty -five  years.  Nevertheless  we 
have  goiid  evidence  to  show  that  in  Styria  arsenic  is 
regularly  consumed  by  many  people  in  comparatively 
lai^  quantities.  The  arsenic- eaters  begin  with  smaU 
doses  when  3^oung^  and  g^radually  increase  tho  quan- 
tity consumed.  Thia  practice  is  said  to  render  the 
breathing  much  less  fatiguing  when  climbing  steep 
aaoents.  Besides  its  use  in  medicine,  and  as  a  rats- 
bane, it  is  much  employed  as  a  cheap  and  powerful 
Bux  for  glass;  but  when  too  much  ia  added  it  is  apt 
to  render  the  glass  opaque,  and  unsafe  for  domestic 
use.  Arsenic  penttjxide,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
arsenic  acid  (AsjC^t.),  is  a  white  solid,  produced  by 
oxidizing  the  trioxide.  Arsenite  of  potash,  added 
to  a  solution  of  inlphate  of  copper,  alTords  an  apple - 
green  precipitate,  <mlled  ScheeWt  grioi^  which,  when 
dried  and  levigated,  forms  a  beautiful  but  exceedingly 
dangerous  pigment  With  sulphur  arsenic  forms 
likewise  two  definite  compounds — realgar  (As^Sa) 
and  orpiment  (As^Si).  They  are  both  found  native 
in  many  countries,  but  their  supply  in  commerce 
depends  upon  their  artiBdal  tnanufacture.  This  is 
done  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  arsenical  pyrites  and 
iron  pyrites,  or  of  white  arsenic  and  rough  brimstone, 
Bealgar  or  orpiment  is  obtained  as  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  employed  is  greater  or  less.  These  compounds 
allord  valuable  pigments  to  the  painter.     Arsenic 


fonne  with  hydrogen  m  gaaeons  compmind 
arsenic  trihydnde  or  atseninrettcd  hydn>gea  (Ail 
This  gas  is  produced  when  hydrogen  is  | 
contact  with  a  soluble  salt  of  anenic;  it  is 
prepared  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  an  i 
solution  of  arsenious  oxide  into  a  Bask  in  which ii 
gen  is  being  generated.     Arseniuretted  hy 
extremely  poisonous,  one   babble  of  the  pura  | 
being  fatal  in  its  effects.     When  this  gas  i»  ] 
in  cimtact  with  a  limited  supply  of  air  it  ii  I 
l>osed,  with  the  production  of  water  and  n 
aitienia    On   this  fact   the  most  delicate  tM  1 
arsenic  is  based. 

llie  commcm  arsenic,  or  white  arsenic  of  the  i 
is  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  gritty  nowdcr^4 
it  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  most  f reqneatl v  nsei  I 
poison.  Its  tastelessness,  cheapness,  and  the  colp 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  hare  < 
to  make  it  too  f  anuliar  as  a  means  of  destiyjiag  1 
Among  the  symptoms  prodnoed  by  a  dangerous^ 
of  arsenic  are  an  austere  taste  in  the  month,  < 
spitting,  constriction  of  the  pharynx  and  < 
teeth  set  on  edge,  nanaea,  vomiting  of 
bloody  matter,  frequent  fainting  fiti^  in 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat,  and  stonuMib,  I 
pain  of  the  latter,  rendering  the  mildest  diioks  ( 
tolerable,  black  stools  of  aa  indescribable  f  ^ 
insatiable  thirst,  burning  senaation  over  the  ' 
body,  difficult  respiration,  cold  sweats^  proetnti«l 
strength,  hies  of  feeling,  espedally  in  the  feet  m 
hands,  delirium,  conimlaions,  and  death.  All  tlifli 
symptoms  need  not  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  oos  ta* 
^vidual  who  has  taken  a  large  dose  of  anenie;  disCh 
has  sometimes  ensued  in  cases  where  the  vneskm 
acid  has  been  swallowed  in  larg«  dosee  without  Iks 
preceding  symptoms  being  manifested.  A  fKn« 
indeed  may  die  suddenly  of  this  poison,  and  if  tilt  ho^ 
is  not  examined  the  true  cause  of  death  may  not  It 
ascertained.  These  symptoms  naaj  be  WOdBMd  \ff 
the  injudicious  application  of  powdered  arsesi^  eC 
pastes  and  plastei-s  formed  with  the  polsoo,  and  sua 
of  the  arsenical  solution  of  the  pharmaooprdS)  Is 
scirrhous  or  cancerous  ulcers^  and  in  some  cssei  Ibt 
sympti^ms  are  even  more  seycre  when  the  poMslw 
been  applied  to  an  external  wound  than  when  it  isi 
been  ^rown  into  the  stomach  iteelfl  Anthoidiii 
differ  as  to  the  quantity  of  arsenions  add  thit  «i9 
form  a  fatal  dose.  According  to  Dr.  A.  Ttfiv 
2  or  3  grains  may  be  fatal,  and  Pereira  remub 
that  the  powerful  effects  of  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  ^ 
half  a  grain  lead  us  to  expect  that  1  grain  m^ 
produce  deaths  but  we  have  no  recorded  ease  of  tbR 
Two  and  a  half  grains  are  known  to  bavv  desbt^ 
a  young  robust  girl;  but  much  larger  quantity  M 
been  taken  with  impunity.  When  very  large  ikstf 
axe  administered  the  stomach  generally  raljevesUjdf 
of  them  by  vomiting. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  if  vomitinjf  Im 
commenced  it  should  be  promoted  by  tickling  ^ 
throat,  and  admini.stenng  for  an  adult  a  tahlespocttfttl 
in  water  every  eight  or  ten  minutee  of  any  one  of  tte 
nndernoted  substances  until  12  or  16  oi.  or  imxt 
have  been  taken: — hydrated  or  gelatinous  sesqaioiridi 
or  peroxide  of  iron;  gelatinous  hydrate  of  magwn^ 
a  mixture  of  these  two  substances,  which  is  onnsidcfsi 
by  some  as  more  effective  than  either  of  them  ecjar* 
ately;  hydrated  peraulphuret  of  iron,  or  calood 
magnesiik  Oils  and  fats  generally,  milk,  atbenai 
wheat'flonr,  oatmeal,  sugar,  or  s}Tup  are  all  wanvK 
less  effective  in  lessening,  if  not  destroying,  the  ix^ 
of  arsenious  acid.  If  vomiting  has  not  eomiDeaoN 
(but  this  is  rare)  it  must  be  excited  by  adminisftcrisf 
15  to  20  gndns  of  sulphate  of  xinc  or  ipecacnanhs  is 
a  tumbler  of  tepid  water,  and  tickling  the  tfarsat  ii 
before.     If  these  means  fail  in  ra^dlj  pn>dii^ 
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▼omitin«r,  tbe  8t<)inacli-purop  muat  be  had 
t  to.  It  u  almost  untieoes^ry  to  re-mark  Ihjit 
I  of  K  medical  practitioner  should  be  pro- 
I  M  qiiiiJclv  U9  jK>3sible,  After  the  more  immG- 
dy  fatal  »vniptotiis  have  been  removed^  the 
Dt  should  ado[>t  exclm^ively  a  niild  fmuaceoua, 
oua,  and  milk  diet,  such  m  Bago,  tapioca, 
r-roat,  && 
iimoe  the  bfginnicig  of  the  present  century  nraenic 
been  pretty  03iteii*ively  used  for  the  cure  and 
lB¥iatioc  of  diBeasc  When  given  in  bui table  dosei 
i  under  the  ^lirection  of  an  iatelHgent  practitioner, 
effeotfl  are  an  inureaae  of  heat  throughout 
whole  body,  and  tometimea  a  slight  burning 
on  in  the  Ihro&t,  extending  even  to  the  Ktomoch, 
'  remarkable  increaae  of  appetite,  g^eat  thirst 
Tbfle%  angmentation  of  the  Becretion  of  iinne, 
itlie  perspiration^  and  of  the  Baliva.  Although 
is  generally  caused  by  the  uise  of  it,  it  ia 
;  m  eonstant  symptom,  for  sometimes  constipation 
|^»  great  extent  takes  place.  In  small  doses  it  ia  a 
"  Jc  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  chronic  skin 
^  especially  lepra  and  psoriasis,  and  in  several 
affections,  as  neural^a,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
nufl,  &a  It  baa  also  been  given  in  syphilia, 
rhenmaUsm,  typhns,  and  several  other  diti- 
I  with  morv  or  le^  success.  Cautiously  admiiiia- 
in  phtht«is  it  frequently  restores  the  ai>petite 
I  strength,  and  greatly  retards,  and  in  some  cases 
,  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Externally  it  is 
oyed  in  the  form  of  powder,  lotion,  and  ointment 
the  cure  of  cancer.  Water  in  which  white 
has  been  steeped  is  uometimea  used  as  a 
wash  by  laiiiea,  owing  to  its  assumed  pro- 
tj  of  softening  the  i^kin.  Its  use,  whether  internal 
^external,  is^  however,  attended  with  considerable 
in  unskilled  bands,  and  shotdd,  therefore, 
r  bn  adopted  but  under  proper  a^dvice.  Arsenic 
ntly  administered  to  borsea,  their  owners  or 
having  imbibed  the  notion  that  pmall  dosesi 
tile  to  improve  the  ctintHtinn  of  the  skin,  lii 
I  it  ia  often  employed  as  a  wash  or  dipping  to 
'  Tcnnin  in  cattle  and  sheep,  hut  its  use  is  not 
6iee  from  danger,  especially  to  the  dippers.  The 
Bte  of  copper  (Scheele  a  green)  is  largely  used  by 
(a  dieap  and  pretty  green  paint;  it  is  also 
I  colour  paper  hangings  fur  the  walla  of  rooms, 
f  not  unaccompanied  with  confliderablo  dan- 
ecially  if  flock  papers  are  used  or  if  the  room 
Diined  one.  Arsenic  has  been  too  frequently 
f  give  that  bright  green  often  aetn  in  coloured 
'ooery,  and  to  produce  a  green  dye  for  articles 
F  dress  and  artidcial  flowers, 
_  ARSINOE,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  females 
^f  antiquity,  among  the  most  noted  of  whom  is  the 
<l«ngbter  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt  and  Berenice,  bom 
S16  B»c.;  she  married  Lysimachua,  king  of 
,  in  800  B.O.  Desirous  of  Recuring  the  cruwu 
own  children  Araino«?  j 3 re i.  ailed  upon  Lyai- 
t  to  put  Agathodea,  the  son  of  his  fonncr  wife, 
,  to  death.  This  crime  proved  fatal  to  the 
king;  for  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  the  mur- 
prince,  fled  with  ber  children  to  the  court  of 
I  Nicator  of  Syria,  who  took  up  anus  in  her 
favoar  In  the  course  of  the  war  Lysimacbiie  was 
slain  (2S1  b.c)  and  his  kingdom  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  conqueror.  ArsLnoe  now  fled  into  Mace- 
donia,  which  was  soon  overrun  by  the  Syrian  army, 
than  a  year  afterwards,  however,  Seleucus 
ated  by  Ptolemy  Cerauniis,  half  brother 
Aninoe.  This  queen,  who  held  the  city  of  Cas- 
k  in  Macedonia,  was  induced,  under  promise  of 
,  to  admit  Ptolemy  within  its  walls;  Ijut  no 
had  he  entered  than  her  twn  children  were 
t  before  her  eyes.    She  succeeded  in  making 


her  escape  to  Ikjypt  where  sbtj  became  the  wife  of 
Ptoleirty  II.,  Philadelphus,  her  own  brother  (279  B.C.), 
thus  giving  the  precedent  to  these  unnatural  unions 
which  afterwards  became  common  among  the  Greek 
rulers  of  Egypt  She  bore  no  children  to  her  brother, 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  affection  for 
her,  as  he  called  one  of  the  districts  of  Egypt  by  her 
name  and  employed  the  architect  I>inochares  to  build 
a  temple  to  her  honour. 

AKSIS.     See  Rhtthm. 

ARSON,  in  law^  the  offence  of  wilfuUy  and  mnli- 
ciously  burning  the  house,  or  part  of  the  house,  build- 
ing, ship,  or  agricultural  produce  of  another.  To  set 
firt  to  a  dwelling-bouse,  any  person  being  therein,  ia  by 
the  Consolidation  of  Penal  Laws  Act,  24  and  if*  \' ict. 
cap,  xcvil  s.  2»  a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  not  less  than  three  yean*,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  bard  labour, 
solitary  oonflnement,  or  whipping.  The  same  f»cnalty 
is  attached,  under  the  act  from  s.  1-4,  to  the  follow- 
ing felonious  offences: — Unlawfully  and  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  place  uf 
divine  worship,  bouae,  stable,  coach-house^  out- house, 
warehouse,  office,  ebop,  mill,  malt-house,  bam,  store- 
house, granary,  hovel,  shed,  or  fold,  or  to  any  fiu-m 
building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land,  or  in 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  with  intent  to 
defraud  or  injure  any  person;  setting  fire  to  any 
atation,  engiue-houso,  or  other  building  belonging  to 
a  railway,  ixtrt,  dock,  or  harbour,  or  to  a  caneJ  or 
other  navigati'ju.  By  s.  5  the  aame  punishment  is 
annexed  to  setting  fire  to  any  ]>ublic  Vmilding  in  any 
coimty,  city,  borough,  or  poor-law  union,  or  any 
university,  ci>llege,  hall,  inn  of  court,  or  any  building 
intended  for  ptibHc  use  or  ornament,,  or  maintained 
by  public  subscription  or  contribution.  Setting  tire 
to  any  other  building  thajt  these  mentioned  is  felony, 
puniiihable  with  fienal  servitude  for  fourteen,  or  not 
less  than  three,  years^  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  (a.  6).  Set- 
ting fiJ^e  t*i  any  material  in,  aq-ainst,  or  under  any 
building,  the  setting  fire  to  which  is  felony,  subject  a 
to  a  like  punishment  (s.  7).  A  like  punishment  is 
attached  t*i  any  overt  act  or  attempt  to  set  fire  to 
aucb  huikling  or  any  g«>ods  therein  or  about  (s.  8)» 
By  fl.  2fJ  whoever  seta  fire  to  any  mine  of  coal  or 
other  mineral  fuel  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
or  not  less  than  three  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
above  two  years,  with  or  without  hartl  lalntur  or 
whipping-  Attempting  such  an  offence  is  punishable 
.  with  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  or  not  less  than 
three  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  above  two  years. 
By  8. 1 8  if  any  person  set  Hre  to  or  in  anywise  destroy 
any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  same  be  complete  or 
in  an  unfinished  state;  or  set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or  in 
anywise  destroy  a  ship  or  ve.^el,  vrith  intent  to  preju- 
dice the  ou  ner  or  underwriter,  or  to  injure  any  goods 
on  board  the  same,  he  ia  liable  to  a  punitibment  of 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  tljan  tbrt^e  years, 
or  imprisonment  not  above  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement. — In  Scots  law 
the  corresponding  term  is  wilFid  fire-raising. 

ART,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  from  science  on 
the  other,  has  been  definetl  as  every  regulated  opera- 
tion or  dexterity  by  which  organized  beings  pursue 
ends  which  they  know  beforehand,  together  with 
the  rules  and  the  result  of  every  such  operation  or 
dexterity.  In  this  wide  sense  it  embraces  agricub 
ture,  meilicine,  cookery,  &c,,  which  are  usually  cjilled 
the  useful  arts.  In  a  narrower  and  purely  apathetic 
sense  it  designates  what  is  more  8|ieci Really  termed 
the  fine  arts,  as  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  and  pot  try.  The  useful  arts  have  their  origin 
in  positive  practical  needs,  and  restrict  ihemselvi^ 
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to  eattafying  thenL  The  fine  arts  rointster  to  the 
Bentimeut  of  taste  tbruiigh  the  mediiiro  of  the  Ijeau- 
tif a!  in  form,  colour,  rhythm,  or  hamiony.  The  pro- 
viQce  of  the  fiae  arts  bogios  Avhcre  utility  in  its 
narrower  sense  ends;  their  end  is  pleasure,  or  plea- 
Bure  before  use,  or  pleasure  and  use  conjointly;  it  is 
their  office  to  huroanize  and  refine,  to  parify  enjoy- 
ment, and  when  duly  appreciated  to  connect  the 
fjerceiftion  of  physical  bewity  with  moral  excellence. 
It  is  on  important  psycbolc^oal  fact  that  the  first 
beginnin;^  of  art  among  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
dimes  liavo  orltsen  frtim  the  impulse  of  ho  d miring 
their  gods  by  ercctinsf  altars  or  Banctuaries,  or  from 
their  reverence  of  the  mi-^hty  dead,  aftd  a  desire  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  past,  which  induce 
them  to  rake  monnmenta  to  the  memory  of  their 
heroes  and  remarkable  eventii,  or  to  declaim  or  dng 
the  glories  of  the  good  old  days.  Thus  are  originated 
architecture,  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry.  It  is 
an  esseatial  characteristic  of  the  fLne  arts  that  the 
pleasures  they  give  do  not  pall  soon,  aa  mere  een- 
roal  pleasures  do;  and  these  pleasntires,  too»  nnlike 
Moaaal  pleasures,  which  are  oon^ned  in  their  in* 
fliiflQoe  to  a  single  individual,  may  be  shared  at 
the  same  time  by  many.  It  h,  therefore,  to  the 
nobler  setkses^  sight  and  ht^ariug,  that  the  artist 
appeals — the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  Slc,  being  more 
or  less  m  the  tnouopolLst  interegt,  and  also  being 
without  the  {►ower  of  receiving  protracted  enjoyment 
without  fatigue.  Although  it  is  the  office  ol  tbo 
ftne  arta  to  refine,  elevate^  and  bnmantee,  and 
although  their  infiuence  has  on  the  whole  been  bene* 
fidai  by  withdrawing  men  from  sensual  and  eelfish 
pleasures,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  faand^ 
that  an  intense  devotion  to  one  art  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  a  healthy  balance  of  mind  in  the  devotees, 
and  make  them  negligeot  of  the  duties  they  owe  to 
tociety,  careless  of  moral  or  political  corruption^  so 
long  aa  they  can  enjoy  art  for  its  own  sake. 

^e  arts  were  anciently  divided  into  liberal  arts 
(arttM  libtralit,  infjniutr,  bonte)  and  scrrile  arts  (artct 
tervila),  XTnder  the  latter  were  comprehended  the 
mechanical  arts,  because  they  were  practised  only 
by  slaves.  The  former  ont!S  were  inch  as  were 
thought  becoming  to  freemen.  The  name  tenile 
art!  waa  lost  aa  soon  aa  freemen  began  to  practise 
them,  but  the  name  of  liberal  arU  was  retained  and 
continned  to  l>e  used  during:  the  middle  ages.  The 
foUowiufj  seven  were  usujilly  coiled  by  this  name: 
grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  music,,  arithmetic,  gco- 
jnetry,  and  astronomy,  according  to  the  well-known 
verse: — 
Oram,  loquitur,  iJia.  Terbft  dooct,  Eke.  Terbft  Eninijitrat, 
Jftti,  esudl,  Ar.  nutDerat^  0<.  pvndcrut^  A».  calH  aitra. 

Tins  Awkward  and  illogical  divbion  oontinuca  in 
many  Catholic  schools,  where  the  different  classes 
are  arranged  according  to  it  In  our  own  univer- 
sities the  terms  *art'  claeaes,  and  'degrees  in  arts,' 
are  still  in  common  use.  Seu  Mastkji  of  Aara^ 
ART,  Schools  ot\     Ste  Paii^tiko,  ScuLPTtJiu^ 

ART  A,  a  gulf,  to^vn,  and  river.  The  giilf  (ancient, 
Ambrudtts  i^imis),  an  ano  of  the  lonijin  Sea,  between 
Greece  and  Albania,  is  aWnt  tICi  miles  long  by  10 
xdUm  broad  Near  its  entrance  the  l>attle  of  Actium 
wai  fought  The  town,  called  alao  Narda  (the 
ancient  Amhracia),  about  6  milts  nttrth  of  the  gulf, 
stands  on  the  river,  which  is  hero  about  1200  yardu 
wide,  and  begins  to  be  navigable.  It  has  a  pictur- 
etsque  bnt  unhealthy  site,  and  was  nearly  destroyed 
duriisi^  the  Greek  war  of  independence.     Pop.  60CIO. 

ARTAXERXES,  the  name  of  several  Persian 
kings:— 1*  Abtaxebxes,  sixmamed  Lokoimaki  8,  b«- 
cause  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  bis  left,  the 
■eoond  son  uf  Xerxes,  escaped  from  Artabanua  and 


the  other  ooissplratofit  vrho  harl  mnrdovd  \k.  bAm 
and  elder  brother  Darina,  and  in  465  JKLawmlrflfci 
throne.     He  subjected  the  reb^liooi  Egrpliani^  te* 
minated  the  war  with  Athena  by  gmOMag  bmkm 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  govmsd  hiaadbjidsii 
peace,  and  died  ac.  4S^ — 2.  Abtaxxexcb,  mrasaied 
Mneuon,  from  his  strong  memory,  toeesedsd  }m 
father  Darius  IL  in  the  year  405  ac     After  hasis| 
vanquifihed  his  brother  Cyrus  be  made  var  oa  lk 
Spartans,  who  had  assisted  bis  enemy*  and  iotmi 
them  to  abandon  the  Greek  cities  and  itlsadi  d 
Asia  to  the  Fereiansu     He  favoured  the  Atboaae^ 
and  endeavntired  to  foment  dissensions  amoDg  1^ 
Greeks.      His  last   days   were  embittered  by  Ihs 
unnatural  conduct  of  bis  son  OcfaiUy  wlio,  te  ssam 
the  cronii  to  himself,  caused  tbe  destmetiaD  ol  tee 
of  bis  brothers.    On  the  death  ol  Aitenrxei  1E» 
mon,  B.C.  259,  Ochus  aaoendMl  the  throoe  mdviv 
name  of — 3.  AHTAXmaiUtB  OoHlTS,  (S59  to  I39ft&| 
After  bavin'/  subjected  the  Phceniciaos  ftad  SfTf' 
tians,  and  displayed  great  craelty  in  both  iMmHim 
(in  Egypt  he  bad  the  sacred  hull  Apis  slaiichleBil 
and  served  np  at  his  table),  he  was  poJeaaed  by  ha 
general  Bagoas,  who  threw  his  bodj  to  the  cal%  mi 
had  aabre-handles  maile  of  his  bones. 

ARTEDI,  Feteb,  an  eminent  natnralirt,  «w  l«i 
on  the  2:^d  Feb.  1705,  at  Annnd,  in  the  ptviisflisf 
Angermania,  Sweden.  Altboagh  his  parenta 
yet  it  appears  they  found  means  to  give  him  S 
education,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  the 
of  Hemojiancl  Intending  to  embrace  the 
tical  profession  be  went  in  1724  to  Upsala;  hA  It 
turned  his  attention  to  medidne  from  the  tfroof  loi 
of  his  mind  for  the  study  of  natural  history^  ia 
science  he  made  rapid  progress,  aad  aoon  nias  1 
siderable  eminence,  particularly  in  the 
Ichthyology,  Confining  his  botanical  tltidiet  t»  Ibt 
umbelliferous  plants  he  suggested  a  new  owds  d 
claasitication.  But  Artedi  was  much  better  aa^Qaistol 
w  itb  chemistry  thiui  botany.  Hia  atteniioa,  homi«i 
WAf)  chiefly  directed  to  ichthyology,  the  ^Amaiatim 
of  which  he  greatly  reformed  and  neW'iBOdtllsilM 
philosophical  principles.  This  snanfSBMBl  saW 
greatly  to  bis  repntatioa  aa  a  natimlM  si  Ihs  tls^ 
and  afterwards  became  popmlar  over  "Ettvf^  Is 
1728  hL^  celebrated  oountryman  Linnsetos 
Upaala,  having  been  appointed  to  deliver ' 
botany  in  that  place,  and  a  lasting  irie 
formed  between  these  two  great  men.  In  178S  hA 
left  Upsals^ Artedi  for  ^^oglazid,  in  ptnsail  of  Mi 
favourite  study;  and  Linn^ua  fnr  Tisplan^  ti  e** 
mine  its  natural  prodactions;  but  betos  pKt^ 
tliey  reciprocally  bequeathed  to  each  etiiir  tWr 
miinuscrtpts  and  books  upon  the  ercoil  of  AvU. 
However,  in  1735,  they  met  again  at  LeydeOyVfctft 
Artedi  was  introduced  to  Sebi^  and  tm^ihjti  li 
prc{.iaring  for  tbe  press  the  th^  volvtas  Of  till 
eminent  naturslittt' 8  ThesanruSp  which  chieiy  rdtiti 
to  fishes,  Artedi  formed  tbe  res(dntion,  aa  foes  ■ 
that  work  was  finished,  to  return  to  his  native  cma^ 
try  and  publish  the  fruits  of  bis  own  laboors;  btzt  m 
he  was  returning  home  from  Seba's  boiofle  in  il  iirtgr- 
dam  oD  the  evening  of  the  27th  September,  11% 
the  night  being  dark,  he  fell  into  »  canal  and  «tf 
drown^  Aecortling  to  agreeoMnt  hia  aiBn«ai|li 
came  into  the  hands  of  LinnaenSp  and  hia  BttBelNi* 
Ichthyologica  and  Philoeopbia  Ichthyoks^  Hfv 
ther  with  a  life  of  the  author,  were  psblJAiid  d 
Leyden  in  the  year  173S. 

ARTEMIS.    SeeBxAUA. 

AKTE^IISIA,  ilneen  of  Caria^  nrtsr  sui  wift^f 
Maiisolos,  to  whom  she  erected  in  her  CB|ntal,  Hili 
carofflSBUS,  a  monument,  called  tbe  Mwaaak^am,  vbieb 
was  rockotied  among  the  seven  womlMsof  tbevtf^ 
Seu  Mausouilil  Another  Aft*nnitii|  fpesn cl  Hsl^ 
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mpuM  Xerwm  <m  hk  expeditkm 
Gree<M,  And  dktizisulilMd  h«iwll  in  th«  iMiitlff 
m  (480  Slc)  by  her  dfltomiiMfd  boliSiuMi. 
~~  f  I3IA,  in  botanj.  Sm  WoftMWOOO. 
»Y.  See  Blood-TUBCU 
IAN  WELLS,  io  eall«d  from  iho  Tmusk 
ol  ArtoU)  where  tboy  Al^fCAr  to  h*yo  been 
I  on  fta  estemiTe  «cml«,  «re  foRosd  bj  borini^ 
wUch  perfonte  the  ittmta  tUl  they  rMUsh  a 
ly  ol  v«t«r  haTing  iti  aonrocs  Icagher  than  thai 
IS  aootli  of  ikm  boring:  From  the  DUnnl  kw 
r«ydi  dH  ioiili  Msk  to  inMPtain  the  iatiM  levd 
r  tbw  Taaohdd  riMs  to  th«  nuf mq  aod 
a  tariagf  which  is  tuoiilljr  copiouj  in  pro* 
to  th«  depth  of  the  perfomtion.  The  €oo- 
ol  tfa«  powbOitj  of  xn  artenui  well  mn 
m  Mijas  or  water ^cajr^mg  Ujn;  deproMed  at 
Ilia  and  icadung  the  mrfaoa  of  toa  grotnwl 
•strcmltiea,  where  the  water  eota%  dwtild 
»aeo  two  layefs  impermeahla  ta  water,  thai 
rova  layer  be  not  iiit«mipled  by  tnj  h&- 
■aable  wedge,  that  there  be  d^  eMtoe  for  the 
m  thfoQf  h  aa J  breach  in  the  impermidDla  layar% 
that  the  aorfaee  of  the  ^roaiMl  whete  the  boiio^ 
»  be  XKit  higher  than  the  extrsmitiea  of  the 
lajer.  Thoogh  the  theory  of  arteiiaa  weUa 
1y  ahnpk^  tha  ictaal  oonatmetioii  of  them 
with  aany  difBcnltiM,  and  b  eeldom 
1  wfthoot  Incorring  a  Toiy  heary  aspen- 
It  ii  obvi^raa  alao  that,  aM  the  eopply  of  water 
^eoeaurily  limited,  a  quanUty  which  might  be 
iont  lor  one  well  may  become  iaadeqnate  u  more 
tmm  an  nmk  i&to  it;  awl  heooa  where  from 
8  in  any  locality,  aa  tha  aiirtoooeof  a 
aiy  or  of  nnmerotu  publio  wofki^  large  qnaiiti- 
ef  water  are  drawn  from  the  tame  mbteitaiieoiia 
IVTohf  by  several  orificci,  a  permanent  dtrnJantioii 
Hm  generri  level  of  the  water  may  be  produced, 
the  aopply,  invt^bd  of  proving  perennial,  may 
nally  fail  and  ultimately  altogether  ceaae.  In 
ten],  bowerer,  the  npply  la  anffidcntly  ooptooa 
all  domeatie  porpoeea^  and  ia  jometimei  ao  abnn- 
'i  aa  to  be  lued  extenalvely  aa  a  moving  power, 
in  arid  regiooa  for  ferUHdng  the  ground,  to 
le  artesian  apringa  hare  been  applied 
of  Sahara  from  a  rety  remote  pericMl 
IXumawa  weUa  have  been  bored  fnr  thia  purj^oae 
bgr  tha  French  in  Algier*.  Kor  ia  thia  the  limit  of 
WlBH^*  The  temperatoie  of  the  water  inoreaeee  with 
Kkm  Se^pQi  fhnn  whieh  It  riaea,  and  haa  henoe  been 
loand  avaihible  for  heatixij^  manufactoriea,  green- 
heuaaa,  hoepitalap  and  other  public  building*,  I1ie 
hollowB  in  which  London  and  Paria  lie  are  both  per- 
iMnied  in  many  ptacea  by  boringi  of  thia  nature, 
nm  Iferw  lUver  (opened  in  1613),  whieh  fiuniahea  a 
latgia  part  of  the  water  eupiiUea  of  Ijondoo,  hia  ita 
aouroe  io  a  chalk  apring  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware. 
Oba  of  the  m/oai  oolebrated  arteaiaa  wella  ia  that 
ef  Grenelle  near  Faria.  It  had  been  eakuhited  that 
ibe  vpper  Reenflaod  allanted  bdew  the  dkaUc  and 
lertinry  bedta  ei  the  Fteli  haain  would  be  rea<^ed  at 
49ifh  of  1  '''*"  *-  '  ^>m  feet  Oneratiima  were  com- 
'in  1  V  hering  enlaal  of  the  dimen* 

If-  ith,  re&oed  at  the  depth  of 

to  y  inchea,  of  1100  feet  tn  7\  Inchea,  and 
feet  to  6  inehea.  In  May,  1 837,  at  the  de{Hh 
feet,  the  tubing,  with  90  yanlaof  boring-roda 
1  to  it,  broke,  and  occaakmed  a  di^lay  of  fif- 
montha  in  extracting  the  fragmenta  from  the 
bora.  In  1810  a  aimilar  delay  of  aevernl  montha  waa 
eaaaed  by  the  ehiael  falling  off.  When  tha  calcnlated 
maximam  depth  of  1:^00  feet  had  been  reached  with- 
out the  aotidpated  resnlt  great  diaappointment  waa 
lall,,  and  the  work  would  probably  have  been  ahan- 
dunad  but  for  the  urgent  repreaentatione  of  Anga 


On  fCih  Fehniary,  1S41,  the  boring-roda,  at  the  depth 
ol  1800  feat,  atiddenly  deaeseaded  aereral  yarda  with- 
er oppoailioti.  They  had  reached  tha  greenaand,  and 
<m  bdng  withdrawn  were  foUivwed  by  a  violent  mah 
of  water,  which  roae  many  foat  in  the  air.  The  tobe 
of  tha  bore  haa  been  ooatlnood  above  the  aurfaoe 
nearly  aa  high  aa  ibe  aouroe  of  aupply,  and  a  ftream 
of  water  t^l  the  conatant  temperature  of  62'  >*ahr.  » 
diacharged  into  a  oirecila>r  reeervoir  at  the  rate  of 
abcmt  $00,000  gallooe  fai  twenty^foux  hourm  At  fint 
thewMlwwM  ebnmd  with  wqwiwaa  gyatteiy  ef 

ingsi&Bia  hfefe  havi  awwItJ  te  Ibifr  MMBt,  and 
the  wnier  m  now  Ihnnid  The  whole  eoet  of  the 
well  did  not  aioeed  £1S,000.  The  nileilaw  well  at 
Grenette  Ii  deeper  than  any  other  turaTiooaly  aunk. 
hot  it  haa  gtnoe  been  eiceeded  in  aepth  by  aeverai 
othera.  One  of  the  deapeat  walla  of  thia  kind  recently 
made  ia  at  Roohef  orti  in  F^aaoe^  and  haa  a  depth  i 
2765  feet  The  temperatnra  of  the  water  whieh 
ianaee  from  it  ia  106"  Fahr.  Theae  wella  are  now 
made  with  larger  diametera  than  formerly,  and  alto- 
gether their  ocnatmction  haa  been  renderod  much 
more  eaay  in  modem  timea.  For  the  method  of  ear* 
rying  on*  boringa  aee  MiNiivo* 

ARTEVELD.— 1.  Jacob  vait,  a  brewer  of  Gbant, 
waa  bom  about  ISOO.  Uia  great  wealth,  ekwyieaeiL 
and  admbiatratifa  talent  made  hhB  the  iBoitpowerfil 
4tiaeo  of  Ohent»  and  he  waa  aaleeted  hj  hb  IiIIdw- 
townamen  to  lead  them  in  their  atniggleB  agaittit 
Count  Lonsfl  of  Flaadem  In  133S  he  waa  appointed 
captain  of  the  foroea  of  6hent|  and  he  hanlahad  frocn 
the  city  all  the  noblea  and  adherenta  of  the  eonni 
In  the  war  whioh  ensued  ahortly  after  between 
FhOip  ol  Yaloli,  king  of  Fraaoe.  aod  Edward  III 
el  En^and,  Axtereld  took  part  with  the  latt«r  and 
grsilly  oootfitmied  to  hia  ancoeaa.  At  length  hia 
•trong  attaohmeat  to  the  Kngliah  raiaed  enapioiun  aa 
to  hte  iolwtloa%  and  H  hftviur  been  Moertained  that 
ha  wiihad  In  Mmnt  Iht  B^^  aUianoa  by  makJi» 
Edwwd  the  Blnek  Pitooi  Coonl  of  Flanden^  and 

ifttrodnoed  500  Engliah  aoyiera  and  lodged  than 
within  hia  premiaca^  the  cry  of  tieaaon  waa  rniaed, 
and  in  tbe  atmggle  whioh  eneoed  Aflevcld  loat  h» 
life  in  1345.^27  Pmujp,  eon  of  the  former,  for  a 
time  lived  happy  la  domeatie  retirement,  but  waa  at 
last  induced,  by  the  aocLunatkina  of  the  men  of 
Ghent,  to  beooma  their  captain.  At  thia  time  the 
town  had  been  almoet  mdnoed  to  extremity  by  the 
Count  of  Flanden^  Loab  IL,  who  waa  besieging  it 
and  had  ant  off  ita  rappUea.  ArteTold  took  the  bold 
atop  of  marching  out  nnaeen  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  ohoaan  troopa  and  endeavooring  to  vorpriae  the 
ooiint  hi  hia  head-qvarlam  at  Bnigeab  ia  whioh  at  tha 
tiflio  n  grtst  laeliTal  waa  heipg  held.  The  alarm 
waa  raiaed,  isnd  the  coont  maroiiad  haatfly  oat  to  the 
aaaault;  but  Arte  veld  had  choeen  hia  poMoo  akil- 
fully;  tbe  trucipe  of  the  coant  became  eptmgtod  i» 
a  marsh,  and  he  fled,  doaely  pomnd  hj  the  vaa  el 
Ghent»  who  entered  Bmgea  nioag  with  hlll^  ud 
pillaged  it  withont  mercy.  O^ier  lowin  of  Fhuden^ 
atmck  with  terror,  opened  their  gatei^  and  Afteteldp 
now  fired  with  ambitkn,  began  te  aeatiiite  tha  itate 
of  a  aovereign  prince.  Hia  reign  proved  ehnrt-lired. 
The  Ck»unt  of  tljiodera  rettimed  with  a  larif^  French 
force,  fully  duciplined  and  akflfully  Cf^mmanded. 
Arteveld  was  raiih  enough  to  meet  them  in  tbe  open 
field  at  Booaebeke,  between  Coartray  and  Ghent,  in 
1381  and  fell  with  25,000  Fleminga, 

AHTHEmS  (from  Greek,  arthron^  a  joint),  any 
diatcmper  that  affects  the  joints  bnt  the  gout  par- 
ticuUrly.     Bee  Gout. 

ARTnnOPOHA,  the  higher  didsion  of  Annnlosa 
or  Artie  iilato,  incloiMng  tiu^  animals  which  poaacea 
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jointed  limba  truly  articulated  to  the  body.  Four 
olaMe«  BT&  included  in  Ihia  division — ^the  InsectA  or 
Insocts  (pofiaeisiDg  six  Ic^s^  tnro  pnira  of  wiugs,  and 
ft  dlstmct  head,  che«t,  &nd  abdomen) ;  the  Arachnidft 
(which  Bee>  or  SpiderH,  Ac,  with  eight  legH,  *nd  a 
uniteil  head  and  choet;  the  Orutacea  (which  fiee), 
breathing  by  ^ills,  and  poMessing  UK>re  tbjui  eight 
legs;  and  the  Myriapoda  (which  eee)  or  Gentipedeii 
v\ith  numerous  lega,  and  eiimhir  body-se^menta. 

AETHUH,  or  Arths,  Prince  of  the  8ilur««  in  the 
Bixth  century,  an  ancient  Briiiih  hero^  whose  atory 
hM  been  the  theoio  of  much  romuitic  fiction.  He 
wai^  uyi  Geoffrey  of  Momnouth,  who  probfthly 
followed  the  legends  current  in  W&le«,  the  fruit  of  an 
tt»lultt*rou8  connectioa  lietween  the  Ptoneees  Igem% 
wife  of  Gorloifl,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Uthyr,  pen- 
dranron  or  chief  cotumatider  of  the  Britons.  He  was 
l>orn  about  501,  In  51(1  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  office  of  general,  and  performed  th<jse  heroic 
deeds  against  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picts  which 
have  made  him  so  celebrated.  He  married  the  cele- 
brated Guenever  or  Giuevra  (the  Gweiihwy  var  of  the 
Welsh  tales),  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  tlukes 
of  Cornwall;  established  the  famous  order  of  the 
Round  Table;  and  reij^od^  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
court,  twelve  years  in  peaca  After  thia,  as  the 
poets  relate,  he  CH:ja<iiuermi  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
France,  slew  the  giants  of  Spain,  and  went  to  Ilome. 
From  thence  be  is  said  to  have  hastened  borne  on 
account  of  the  faithlesaness  of  bis  wife,  and  Modred, 
his  nephew,  who  carried  on  an  adulterous  intercourse, 
and  stirred  up  his  subjects  to  rebellion;  to  have  sub* 
dued  the  rebels,  hut  to  have  died  in  consequence  of 
hia  wounds  in  Si 2,  on  the  Inland  of  Avalun,  where 
it  is  preten{led  that  hia  ^rave  was  hnrnd  ia  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  The  story  of  Arthur  Ib  supposed  to 
have  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  has  ever  been 
a  favourite  subject  with  our  romanticists  and  our 
poets.  It  ia  generally  believed  that  Arthur  was  one 
of  the  last  great  Celtic  chiefs  who  led  bis  countiyinen 
from  the  west  of  England  to  resist  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores. 
But  many  authorities  re'^^ard  him  as  a  leafier  of  the 
C^mry  of  Cnmbria  and  Strath- Clyde  agaiDst  the 
Saxon  invaders  of  the  east  coast  and  the  Picta  and 
Scots  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  In  our  own 
day  the  interest  of  the  old  legends  has  been  revived 
by  the  pubUcation  of  the  works  of  Lytton  and 
Tennyson.  See  the  articles  on  Kosiancb  and  Round 
Table;  also  the  following  works: — Skene's  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (XS6S);  Stuart- Glonnie's 
Journey  thn^ugh  Arthnrian  Scotland  (18fl7),  and 
Arthurian  Localities  (1869);  La  Mort  d'Arthnre 
(Wri^'hrs  edition,  1856,  8vo). 

AUTHirR  S  SEAT,  a  high  bill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  said  to  have  been  so  denominated 
from  a  tradition  that  King  Arthur  surveyed  the 
ooantry  from  its  summit  and  Ji^feated  the  Saxons  in 
its  neighlxnirhood.  It  is  a  rugged,  steep,  and  in 
some  places  precipitous,  rock^  exhibiting  on  the  south 
side  a  range  of  perpendicular  basaltic  columns,  of 
pentagonal  and  hexagonal  forms,  from  fiO  to  60  feet 
in  height  and  5  in  diameter.  It  aHords  spars, 
zeolites,  hsrmatites,  jaspers,  and  a  few  agates,  with 
abttndlanoe  of  trap  or  g^een8t^^>ne.  ITie  hicfhest  point 
is  822  feet  above  sca-leveL  From  hence  may  be  seen 
the  German  Ocean,  the  course  of  the  Forth,  tho 
distant  Gram  plans,  a  large  portion  of  the  mo.«it  }xj|m- 
loua  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Scotland,  including 
the?  picturesque  dty  of  Edinburgh  and  its  castle. 
Thii  view  is  a  most  beautiM  one.  On  the  north 
side  are  the  ndos  of  a  chapel  and  hermitage,  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Anthony,  and  a  fine  spring  called  St 
Anton's  Well 

ABTICHOKE  (Cynam  Scdtftnut^  a  weU-knowu 


plant,  which  is  ooltivmted  in  Eurvipe  diMjfiM 
purposes.  The  part*  that  are  eaten  ai«  Uie  i 
of  the  Hower ,  whkh  is  called  the  bottom^  and  al 
substance  on  the  icalee  of  the  calyx.  The  i 
consists  of  the  unopened  florets  and  the  faditltt  thil* 
separate  them  from  each  other.  These  ftnd  vpoi 
the  receptacle,  and  moat  be  cleared  away  befon  the 
bottom  can  ba  eaten.  In  England  artichukes  arv 
generally  boiled  phun^  and  eaten  with  melted  buU<r 
and  pepper,  and  are  considered  both  wholesoias  sad 
nutritious,  llie  bottoms  ara  sometunes  stewed,  boiled 
in  mtlk,  or  added  to  rngonts,  French  pie%  and  c^br 
highly -seasoned  diahei^  For  winter  nee  tbej  mq 
be  slowly  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  in  paper  bifi 
in  a  dry  place.  On  the  Continent  artichokes  m* 
frequently  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pepper.  Bf  lk 
country  people  of  France  the  floweti  of  the  artichab 
are  sometimes  used  to  coagulate  milk  for  the  pnrpGse 
of  making  cheese.  The  leaves  and  stalks  oorotiiB  a 
bitter  juice,  which,  mixed  with  an  equal  p^rtasn  of 
white  wine,  has  been  successfully  employed  is  tltt 
cure  of  dropsy  when  other  remedies  have  liOtd 
llie  juice,  prepared  with  bismuth,  imparts  a  perm  irnid 
gold  colour  to  wooL  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  a  » 
somewhat  potato-shaped  root^  produced  b\'  a  speciM 
of  sun-flower  {H<UantAu§  tuUrotut),  whioh  ffvm 
wild  in  several  parts  of  South  America.  TUs  fM 
bean  single  atilks,  which  are  freqnentlj  S  or  J  M 
high,  and  yellow  flowers,  moch  amallfy  wm  tlkoti  itf 
the  common  species.  So  extremely  psodnotlet «» 
these  valuable  roots  that  betwe«n  70  and  80  Iob 
weight  of  them  are  said  to  haw  been  nbfeuaed  is 
one  season  from  a  single  acre  of  gtoimd.  Tbm 
flavour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  oomnum  aiikkla 
Jerusalem  artichokes  are  said  to  be  a  Taloshb  M 
for  pigs.  The  popular  name  ia  a  oorniplioB  el  lb 
Italian  ffiroMolff  sun-flower,  artichoke  naving  hm 
added  from  the  similarity  in  the  flavour  of  the  boCtiVi 
of  the  one  plant  and  the  tubers  of  the  otbed 

ARTICLE,  in  grammar,  a  part  of  ipeedi  oiBd 
before  nouns  to  Hm it  or  define  their  appUeakioCL  la 
the  English  languag^e  a  or  an  is  tbe  indefiaile  attifib 
(the  latter  form  being  used  beforo  a  TOWil  aonl^ 
and  th€  the  de&nite  article.  The  indeflnila  mM» 
appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  old  form  of  lb 
numeral  adjective  one  (ant);  so  the  G«nnan  «im lad 
the  French  un  stand  for  the  numeral  and  the  artick 
There  are  traces  iu  all  languagies  abovi^g  that  tb 
de&nite  article  was  originally  a  proiKnm;  thai  ib 
English  Ute  is  a  weaker  form  of  that;  the  GfOtt 
das^  der,  dk,  of  dietfi,  diner ^  dietf;  and  the  Wta^ 
U,  ha  are  shortened  forms  of  the  Latin  t/j£r,  ttts,  tbi 
The  Latin  language  has  neither  the  definite  not 
the  indefinite  article;  the  Greek  has  tbe  defioiH; 
tbe  Hebrew  and  Arabic  defluite  article  was  petod 
to  its  noun,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Syriw 
and  Chaldaic  it  was  aflixed  to  the  anbatantiiw^  m  it 
is  in  the  Icelandic. 

ARTICLES,  The  Sue,  in  ecclesiastical  histian, 
were  articles  of  faith  imposed  by  the  act  31  Uwry 
VIIL  cap.  xiv,,  passed  by  Parliament  in  15Si)>.  asi 
known  as  the  Six-stringed  Whip  or  Bloody  StatsUti 
from  the  merciless  persecutions  to  which  it  gave  aa 
The  Six  Artiolee  are  flup|^>n»ed  to  have  been  tbi  ostt* 
poAition  of  the  king  himself,  and  they  had  tie  fosmsi 
authority  from  the  church.  They  enforead  bslitf  v 
trans nbstantiation,  declared  that  conuniuiiaB  Ift  boCk 
kinds  was  unnecessary,  that  tbe  marrlaga  of  feJwti 
was  unlawful,  that  vows  of  chastity  or  widtsmM^ 
were  absolutely  binding,  and  that  private  nisaisss^l 
auricular  confession  were  ex|>eiiieut  and  neeaaiff. 
The  severity  of  the  act  was  mitigated  by  the  thiin 
authorized  formulary  of  Henry's  reign,  c»Ufl4  lb 
Ring's  Book,  and  it  was  finally  repealed  by  1  r ' 
VL  cap.  xiL 


ARTICLES- AETILLERY. 


ARTICLES,  TiTB  THnrrr-XTKB,  of  the  Chwch  of 
glaxid,  tk  body  of  divmity,  diietty  founded  on  the 
fonnniary  of  Forty* two  Articles  compiled  by  Arch- 
titihop  Cranmer  in  1551,  m  obedience  to  the  command 
of  tbe  kin^  (Edward  VI.)  mhI  privy -euuncil,  Vilm 
iitftructed  the  archMtihop  to  'frame  a  book  of  articlea 
of  relig;ioD,  for  the  preserving  and  maintaining  peace 
and  unity  of  doctrine  in  this  church,  that,  being 
6niahed,  they  might  be  act  forth  by  public  autho- 
rity.' Several  of  these  articles  (the  6n*t»  second, 
twenty-fifth,  and  thirty-fi«t)  ivere  drawn  directly 
from  the  Augnbur^  Confession,  and  the  ninth  and 
■ixteeuth  are  traceable  to  the  same  source^  X^uring 
Um  reign  of  Mary  the  Ariicle^s  were  suppreHsod,  but 
HiA  aoocaaaon  of  Elizabeth  offered  ani  opportunity  of 
drawing  up  a  freah  formulary.  In  1662-63  a  oonvo* 
cation  was  held,  in  the  cotme  of  whoie  nttingB  King 
Sdward**  Articlea  were  carefully  conaidered  and 
roTiied.  Aa  the  result  of  thin  revision  (maiuly  the 
woric  of  Archbishop  Parker,  assiated  by  BL^hopa 
Grindal,  Hom^  and  Fox),  four  of  the  arigiind  forty* 
nroarticlea  were  omitted,  namely,  the  tenth,  sixteenth, 
nineteentb,  and  forty-Br^t,  and  articles  tifth,  twelfth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  were  newly  introduced; 
•even teen  other  articlea  were  more  or  less  modified. 
On  a  further  reviaiun  articlea  thirtyninth,  fortieth, 
and  forty -second  were  struck  ont^  and  some  slight 
changes  made  in  several  otbers.  These  thirty-nine 
articlea  were  drawn  np  and  ratified  in  Latin,  bnt 
when  they  were  printed  l>oth  in  Latin  and  English 
the  twenty-ninth  was  omitted  and  the  first  clause  of 
^^e  twentieth  struck  out.  II1&  thirty-ninth  w  as,  how-^ 
Hgrcr,  reatcred  on  a  jQnal  revision  by  Farker  in  1571, 
^iiid  then  imposed  on  the  clergy  for  subjcription. 
They  were  ratitieil  anew  in  1604  and  1G28.  All 
candidates  for  ordination  moat  subscribe  these  articles. 
Subscription  is  no  longer  necessary  on  matriculating 
or  taking  a  decree  at  Oxford  or  Cambiidge.  This 
formulary  is  now  accepted  by  the  Episcopalian 
Cborchea  of  Scotland,  Irtland,  and  America.  Por  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  see  Eno- 
LAiro— Church. 

ARTICLES  OF  W^tPs  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  Lreland,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
annually  renewed  ^lutiny  Act^  llie  croiivn  M-ith 
regard  tx>  military  offences  has  c<ms]c1erable  legislative 
power;  for  the  sovereign,  by  the  ^lutiny  Act,  may 
form  articles  of  war  and  constitute  courts -mai-tial  to 
try  crimes  by  such  articles,  and  inflict  penaltie.^}  by 
'ndgment  of  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro* 
'  lions  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  or  extending  to  transpor- 
,  or  to  life  or  limb,  except  for  crimes  exprt^fisly 
^  to  be  so  punishable  by  the  act.  AH  the 
which  paaiied  down  to  the  commencement  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  contained  but  few  articles,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  loosely  designed ;  since  then, 
boweTer,  many  have  been  added-  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  are  regulated  by  a  good  general  eode  of  law, 
in  which  are  dehned  strictly  but  briefly  all  offences  of 
the  higher  class,  and  as  precisely  m  |]0&sible  almost 
all  thoiie  of  less  im|x)rtance.     See  Munsr. 

ARTICULATA,  a  term  frequently  employed  as 
synonymous  with  Annulusa.  The  name  Articulata 
waa  invented  by  Cuvier,  and  wo^  employed  to  express 
one  of  the  great  types  of  structure  ur  sub  kingdoms 
of  the  animal  world,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Aimulosa 

AKl'lCULATION,  in  human  anatomy,  is  divided 
into  the  three  daasee  of  movable,  immovable,  and 
mixed,  or  where  Greek  terms  of  the  same  meaning 
»re  uiied,  into  dlarikrotU^  i^nartAroats^  and  amphiar^ 
tkrotU*  In  no  part  of  the  human  frame  is  design, 
cspacially  of  the  kind  called  mechanical  contrivance, 
I  beautifully  manifested  than  in  its  articulations. 


the  meant  employed  being  always  in  admirable  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  intended.  When  the  bones 
are  to  constitute  immovable  cavities  we  see  them 
dovetailed  and  immovably  rivetted  together,  as  in 
the  skull;  when  in  a  cavity  a  certain  decree  of  motion 
ia  requisite,  the  bony  surf  aces  are  joined  by  the  inter- 
position of  elastic  cartilages,  as  in  the  breast  and  the 
vertebral  colunm;  and  when  the  power  of  motion 
becomes  the  essential  coudition  the  bones  terminate 
in  rounded  heads  which  roll  in  corresponding  cavities, 
AS  in  the  shoulder;  or  become  furrowed  pulleys*  as  in 
the  elbow;  or  are  smoothed  dewn  into  almost  plane 
surfaces,  as  in  the  wriit.  In  the  movable  arttouta- 
tions  jjerfect  freedom  of  action  is  aocured  not  only  by 
the  cartilages  but  by  an  unctuous  lii|uid,  which  is 
necreted  by  wliat  is  called  a  synovial  membrane,  and 
is  ci^nstantly  employed  in  lubricating  or  oiling  the 
joints.  The  articulations,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  admirable  provisions  maije  for  them,  are  subject 
to  various  diseases  or  injuries,  among  which  may  ba 
mentioned  entonU,  or  dlHtensian  of  the  ligaments; 
diJitf/cMii^  or  lo*Ji*eniag  of  the  articulation;  fuxatiom^  or 
displacement  of  the  articulated  ^laris;  acute  arthritis^ 
or  articular  rheumatism,  ofteu  accompanied  with 
endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart  and  its 
membranes;  chronic  artkritii^  eiometimes  followed  by 
whiU  iitellinff  and  anh/hms,  carienf  and  nccroiu  of  the 
articulated  surface,  &.C. 

ARTILLERY,  derivetl  from  Latin,  arf,  artit,  art, 
through  the  French,  signiBes  all  sorts  of  great  guns 
or  cannon,  mortars,  howitKers,  petards,  fta,  together 
with  all  the  ap[>aratufl  and  stores  thereto  belonging, 
which  are  taken  into  the  fleld,  or  used  for  besieging 
sjid  defending  fortiJied  pluses.  It  signifies  also  the 
science  of  artillery  or  gunnery.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  the  troops  by  whom  tiiese  anns  are 
served,  the  men  beinc:,  in  fact,  suheldiary  to  the 
instruments.  All  artillery  may  be  classed  into  land 
and  marine  artillery;  the  former  being  again  divided 
into  field  artillery,  siege  artillery,  fortress  or  garrison 
artillery,  and  coast  artillery.  Field  artillery  is  in- 
tended to  accompany  armies  in  the  field,  where  it  is 
employed  to  co-operate  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
preparing  the  way  for  these  being  brmig^ht  tnto  action, 
supporting  their  attack,  covering  their  retreat,  &c. 
For  this  purpose  field  artillery  must  not  only  he  able 
to  follow  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Bcrvice  in  the 
field,  but  must  even  be  cajiable  of  moving  witb 
greater  rapidity,  and  that  often  o^erditticult  ground* 
Henoe  great  attention  require*  to  be  paid  to  light- 
ness and  strength  in  the  construction  of  the  guns 
and  carriages,  and  very  heavy  guns  are  obviously 
'  altogether  unsuitable  for  being  used  as  field  artillery, 
I  Field  artillery  is  further  divided  int^i  horse  artillery 
i  and  foot  artillery.  The  fonner,  being  intended  to 
I  act  with  cavjilry.  Is  lighter  than  the  latter,  and  the 
men  are  mounted  on  horaeback  or  on  the  gun-car- 
riages; the  latter  acts  with  the  infantry;  and  the 
gunners  march  on  foot.  A  further  sulxliviBion  of 
these  two  branches,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  into 
batteries,  diHtinguished  respectively  by  the  names  of 
horse -batteries  and  field- batteries,  lliese  are  fur- 
nished each  with  six  9  or  12  pounder  guns.  Attached 
tn)  the  batteries  are  farriera,  carriage  smitha,  shoeing 
smiths,  wheelers,  collar  makers;  wuile  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  atores,  and  took  of  various  kinds, 
ftlsso  accompanies  each  battery.  I'he  whole  artiHery 
of  the  British  army  together  forms  one  Immense  regi- 
mcnt,  cu^Ued  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  divided 
into  six  brigadkirt  of  horse  artillery,  numbering  3134 
men,  according  to  the  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
Slat  March,  IfiSl;  and  t wenty- four  brigades  of  fo«»t 
artillery,  19,016  men.  In  the  continental  armiei  the 
artillery  is  divided  into  regiments.  Since  the  Francti- 
Gennan  war  military  authorities  generally  concur 
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ui  the  opinloQ  that  a  weU-appointei]  field-force  sbonid 
Imve  three  gana  to  every  1000  inf antry.  Siege  artil- 
lery ia  used  in  tbe  attack  of  fortified  places,  and  Is 
TiAtorally  heavier  than  the  field  artillery;  indeed,  in 
regular  aiegeti,  the  heaviest  gnna  that  can  l^  trang- 
pelted  are  often  required.  Gan-ieon  artillery,  not 
requiring  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  ia  also  of 
heavy  calibre,  as  is  likevviee  the  coaat  artillery,  with 
wbieh  shore- batteries  are  arnied^  uid  which  has  now 
to  contend  with  amioiir- plated  vesaels.  Marine  guns 
are  at  tbe  presieut  day  the  hea\^eflt  of  alL  The  terra 
Park  of  ArtitUri^  is  given  to  the  entire  train  of 
artillery,  with  the  apparatus,  ammnnition,  &c,,  as 
well  as  the  battalion  appointed  for  its  service  and 
defence.     See  also  Cannon,  Gttx  and  Gunner y,  &c, 

AKTILLERY  COMPANY,  The  Honourablk, 
the  oldest  existing  body  of  volnnteers  in  thk  ooutitry, 
was  instituted  in  1585,  but  ehortly  afterward-H  broke 
up.  It  was,  however,  revived  in  1610,  and  held  ita 
meetiagB  for  military  exercise  at  the  Artillery  Ground, 
Fiuebury*  where  the  London  Archers  had  met  since 
14&8.  In  the  civil  war  (1642-48)  the  Company 
t«pouBed  the  cai3se  of  the  Pftrliament,  and  greatly 
TOutributed  towards  ita  mnscets;  in  June,  17S0,  during 
the  I^ord  George  Gordon  riot*,  it  successfully  de- 
fended the  Banik  of  England  against  two  attacki  by 
tlie  rioterg.  Previous  to  1842  the  Company  elected 
their  own  officers,  but  since  that  date  they  have  been 
appointed  by  the  crown, 

ARTILLERY  SCHOOLS,  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  special  training  to 
the  officers,  and  in  some  coses  the  men,  belonging  to 
the  artillery  Bervice,  In  this  country  the  artiUery 
i^eboola  are  at  Woolwich  and  Shoehuryneso.  The 
Department  of  Artillery  studiet  it  Woolwich,  gives 
artillery  oflScers  the  means  of  oontinmng  their  atuflies 
after  they  have  completed  the  lumal  course  at  the 
Ttoyal  Military  College,  and  of  qualifying  for  ap* 
IXJintmenta  retpiirinp  exceptional  scientific  attain- 
ments. The  establishment  conaists  of  a  directtir,  an 
aMistant -director,  two  artillery  instructors,  and  a 
number  of  instmctora  and  lecturera  fur  mathenmticfl, 
languages,  and  sciences.  It«  duties  include  the  in- 
struction of  an  advanced  class  nf  officers,  selected  hy 
comjjetitian,  to  qualify  for  scientific  appointments; 
and  the  formation  of  classes  in  topography,  astro* 
nomy,  and  languages,  open  to  all  artillery  odioeri 
wiahing  tfj  join  them.  The  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Shoeburyness  gives  inatruction  in  gunnery  to  officers 
and  men,  and  conducts  all  experiments*  connected 
with  artillery  and  stores^  The  sanda  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ThamiiS  afford  ample  opportunity  for  artillery 
practice  and  firing  at  long  ranges.  The  estftbUeh^ 
tncnt  coUBista  of  a  commandant  and  brigftde^major, 
with  six  instructors  for  the  gunnery  department^  &nd 
two  superintendents  of  experiments.  Officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  aelected  to  go  through 
a  long  course  of  inatruction  in  gunnery,  use  of  mili- 
tary mochiueSt  &c.,  and  qualify  for  inatruct«ire  to 
brigmdes  and  batteries;  and  squads  of  officers  and 
men  are  sent  there  for  instruction  in  the  various 
brnnch^  of  the  Bcrvice,  The  Hoyal  Artillery  Inati- 
lotion  at  Woolwich  contains  a  museum,  let'tuni-roiim^ 
and  printing-press,  from  which  are  periodically  iasued 
professional  and  scientific  pftpers. 

The  Fruaaian  artillery  school  is  at  Berlin;  the 
course  here  geDerally  extenda  over  one  year,  and  is 
atteoded  by  young  artOlery  officers  after  they  have 
served  at  least  two  years.  Those  officers  who  give 
proof  of  great  ability  go  through  a  second  higher 
course  to  qualify  them  for  a  command,  Thia  insti- 
tution is  abo  attended  by  otticers  from  nearly  all  the 
other  German  statea,  and  alao  by  those  from  the 
smaller  foreign  itatea  which  have  no  artillery  schools 
of  theu-  ow%  such  as  Switzerland.  Boumapift,  Servia, 


Ad.  Up  to  1870  the  French  artillery  wehod  wu  tt 
Metz;  it  is  now  tmisferred  to  Kouen.  His  aftiUerf 
schools  of  Russia  and  Austria  ai«  at  St  f^^&abiag 
and  Vienna  respect! vely» 

ARTOCAKPACE.^  a  natonl  order  of  |d«iti 
closely  allied  to  Urticaoee  (the  nrtUes),  to  clasdj, 
indeed,  that  many  botanists  consider  them  a  soh^ 
order  of  Urticaae.  They  are  distinguished  hy  h^w^ 
flowers  with  a  very  imperfectlj  formed  talyz,  bo 
corolla,  leaves  alternate,  umple,  often  lobed,  with 
large  deciduous  stipules,  a  roagh  foUagsy  and  as 
abundance  of  milky  juice  which  frequeniiy  oonliias 
caoutchouc;  the  fiowera  are  collected  into  denas  roond 
beo'ls,  and  the  ovules  are  suspended  singly  frem  t^ 
ny^per  part  of  the  solitary  cavity  of  lie  orsmnL 
The  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  are  the  only  stafiriw 
of  these  plants.  The  typical  and  most  imjKjrud 
plant  of  this  ortler  is  the  bread-froit  (Arforv^ 
incUa),  the  edible  quality  of  wbieh  a  owing  to  tbf 
presence  of  a  large  quonUty  of  starch  In  its  SQCCohat 
heads.  (See  Bebad-FBUIt')  The  fruit «!  tbtJitk 
or  Jaca  {A,  inleffri/dia)  attains  a  larger  siae^  aomt- 
times  weighing  30  lbs.,  but  b  inferior  in  quslilj. 
The  acrid  milk  of  the  upas  (Animrig  tonaaria]  d 
Java  owes  its  poisDnotis  prQ|)errtie9  to  tbe  prsHnetflf 
strychnia.  (See  Upas-TIUEB.)  On  the  olbsr  te^ 
the  milk  of  the  oow-tree  or  Palo  de  Yacea  (Mads- 
dendron  utUt,  Is  sa  ridi  and  wbokaooie  m  IM  sf  lb 
(See  CoW'Tftitca.)  Bm§immmAkeaiinmfMt 


breod-nuta,  which  when  boiled  or  roasted  srs  I 
tious  and  agreeable  articles  of  food.  The  wood  of 
Piratinera  OuianenfU^  called  sDake-wood  or  letter 
wood  in  Demerara^  is  a  fine  ornamental  vieod  md 
for  artides  of  fumitore;  aod  the  gbnyos  baric  elJsM^ 
arts  sa^ridora  ia  used  for  m airing  laHri 

ARTOIS,  a  former  pnmnoe  of  F^aooe^  andollf 
one  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netheriioda 
It  waa  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Piiariy, 
on  the  east  by  Hainault*  and  on  the  north  by  Fbo- 
dera,  Artois  always  was  accounted  very  prodoctin 
It  was  Ih  mOea  in  length  and  36  in  breadth.  It  a 
now  almost  completely  included  in  iha  dipsrtan«l 
of  Pas  de  Calais. 

ART-UNIONS,  a  name  given  to  societies  Uarm& 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  pir 
chase  of  works  of  art  out  of  a  common  fond  raasd 
in  small  suhecriptions  or  sbareSy  and  tbeir  dlitacflis- 
tton  by  lot.  The  first  art-  union  was  ataitcd  in  T^matr, 
but  the  Munich  Art-uuion  was  the  first  tlial  ibovri 
the  important  resulti  that  might  be  attanad  Vr 
Bodeties  of  thia  kind.  Berlin  and  other  town  i 
Germany  soon  followed  tbe  example  of  Mmddi;  ttd 
the  movement  at  last  passed  to  Britain,  wbete  Ibe 
first  art  union  was  founded  in  Edinburgb  in  \SH 
The  Edinbitrgb  societT  soon  proved  a  oosnpkie  sa^ 
cess.  ^A  large  onnoal  fund,  exdusiTelj  davoled  K 
iljo  purchase  of  paintings  and  scniptura  moA  to  Ik 
diaaemination  of  engravings,  was  speedilj  rsslisdt 
which  in  the  courie  of  nine  yean  amonntsd  to  set 
less  than  £36,900.  During  tbe  same  pertod  TH 
paintings,  40  pieces  of  scolpttire,  and  about  M,OI0 
impresaionj  from  engraved  plates  were  distriUitsJ 
among  the  members  of  the  associaiion.*  This  pi^ 
sperity  hss  continued  up  to  tbe  preaeni  ttme,  uA 
rendered  great  services  to  the  oaose  of  ati  ia  dei^ 
land  The  Art-onion  of  London  soon  fi^lovsd  Hat 
of  Edinburgh,  and  other  societies  of  tbe  MOeliDd 
have  tteen  fomaed  throughout  the  country  wd  is 
Ireland.  The  general  principle  on  which  tbtis  waa^ 
ties  is  conducted  ia  that  eai^  member^  in  retam  lor 
a  certfun  annual  anbscriptioin,  receiv«t  a  tidiel  wUeh 
entitles  him  to  a  chance  in  the  lottery  in  wU^  ^ 
works  of  art  purchased  by  tbe  sobacriptions  d  ^ 
members  are  the  prizm;  while  in  aam  of  drairiQg  • 
hkalv  he  generally  receives  a  Taloable  cqgisni^ 
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ABUM,  a  gemtB  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natoral 

of  Araoes  or  arairis.     The  moat  reroarkabld 

IS  the  A,   macu/jotum,  which  forms  nnder- 

a  Toiindifh  conn.     From  this  a  few  long- 

dark-groen,  airow-headed  leaves,   nsnally 

I  with  bUok,  fpring^  up,  iDcloewg  a  stem,  which 

ks  in  a  kmg  green  ihoath  or apathe,  cootaining 

__      I  of  fnictifiaation.    Both  the  leaves  and  conns 

f  arertd;  bat  the  latter,  when  ripe,  contain  starch, 

'  ~  I  mAj  be  extracted  and  u«ed  as  food.    In  plM«B 

»  H  aboondfl  it  has  long  been  converted  into  a 

I  «f  AVTOw-roott  and  fonus  tbo  Portland  sago  of 

It  haa  been  propoeed  m  a  eubstitute 

I  potato,  bat  the  conna  are  too  ennall  far  pro- 

» oilliire.    The  Swiss  use  them  as  a  etibatitnte 

,  and  the  whole  plant  fibres  in  old  herbals 

1  of  various  medicinal  properties- 

ItrXDEL,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 

llKMintT  of  Scunex,  England,  situated  on  the  declivity 

.on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Arun»  about 

l&OB  its  mouth,  and  VJ  miles  west  of  Brighton. 

'  is  navigable  to  the  town  far  veteels  of  250 

,  and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  timber,  ccra,  flour, 

i  bark.    The  larger  vessels  ntay  at  Littlebampton, 

»  nionth  of  the  Aran.     Its  principal  edifices  are 

modem  church,   with  a  square  tower 

I  tram  its  centre;  a  collegiate  chapel,  with  in- 

r  moonmen  ts,  and  a  town- hall    The  celebrated 

f  Anmdel,  the  chief  residence  of  the  dukes  of 

y  Stands  on  a  knoll,  partly  formed  by  natttre 

Uj  by  art,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town. 

IttZl,  :iira(i,  in  Ittdl,  li74o. 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES,  a  series  of  ancient 

^ptn^ed   marbles  discovered  by  William  Petty, 

9  axfklar«d  the  ruins  of  Greece  at  the  expense  of 

[lor  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Amndel,  who  lived 

I  lime  of  James  L  and  Charles  I^  and  devoted  a 

Iportiim  of  his  fortune  to  the  collection  of  monti- 

ninstrative  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  history  of 

I  and  Rome.    Tbeae  marbles,  named  in  honour 

purchaser,  arrived  in  England  In  the  year 

nih    many  statues^  busts^  sarcophagi,  ^c. 

Idan  published  some  of  theinscHptions  which 

tight  most  interesting,  under  the  tatle  of  Alar* 

Anutdeliana  (4 to,  London,  1628).     It  is  sup* 

i  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  original  number 

1  destruction  in  the  civil  wars:  they  were  then 

I  garden  of  tlie  earl,  in  the  Strand,  in  London. 

Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  the 

r,  presented  the  remainder  to  the  Lrniveraity 

" ,  where  they  stili  remain.     The  whule  col* 

i  of  inscriptions  was  published  by  Humphrey 

ax  in  1676;  by  Michael  Maittaire  in  173'i; 

Chandler,  very  splendidly,  in  1763.     These 

are  records  of  treaties,  public  contract*), 

I  of  lbs  state  to  patriotic  individuals^  &c.,  and 

of  a  private  nature.    The  most  curious  and 

nlen»tiog  is  one  nsuaUy  known  by  the  natne  of  the 

[Parian  Chronicle^  from   having  been  kept  in  the 

[island  of  Parosw     It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the 

[  events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  A  the* 

^liialory,  during  a  period  of  I;jl8  years,  from  the 

of  Cecropa  (aa  1450)  to  the  archonship  of 

I  (b,c.  264).     The  authenticity  of  this  chro- 

^  has  been  called  in  question,  but  has  been  vin- 

iilicat«d  br  many  of  the  most  learned  men. 

f     AKUi^DO,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the 

I  diviaicjn  which  has  several  florets  in  each  spikelet, 

WioMMle.1  '       "     haiia.    See  Reed. 

rpBKIIBl  MABC8FtC£8,  Boman  priests  and 

^   'Mf  V  jld  events  from  observing  the 

of  sacrihoed  animala     They  obsarve<^  too, 

drcnmstanees  which  accompanied  or  hap- 

daring  the  sacrifice;  for  example,  the  flainei 

'  ( in  which  the  animsl  behaved,  the  smoka^ 


Their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Etruria*  They 
were  in tr^ winced  into  Home  by  Komulna,  where  they 
enjoyed  their  authority  till  the  ttmw  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  (337  A.D.),  who  prohibited  all  soothsaying 
on  pain  of  death. 

ABYAN,  or  iNDO-EuBOPEATf  Family  of  Laic- 
OUAG89.    See  Ihhq-Edropsas  Famtlt. 

AS,  a  word  nsed  by  the  Romans  in  three  different 
ways,  namely,  to  denote,  1,  any  unit  whatever,  con- 
sidered m  diviBiblo;  2,  the  unit  of  weight,  or  the 
pound  (libra);  3,  their  moet  ancient  coin.  In  the 
first  use  of  the  word  the  pound,  foot,  Jwffrum^  tejcta- 
riiu,  were  called  a*  when  contradi3tinj;riiiBhed  from 
their  divisions  or  fractions.  In  fact,  the  word  was 
applied  to  any  integer;  for  example,  inheritancea, 
interest,  houses,  funds,  &a  The  a^,  whatever  unit 
it  represented,  was  diivided  into  twelve  parts,  or 
imncis  {uncvE),  Scholars  are  not  agrce<rl  on  the 
weight  of  a  Roman  pound,  bot  it  was  not  far  from 
237  "5  grains  avoirdupois,  or  S27 '  1 S73  gram  m  PR,  French 
measure;.  In  the  moat  ancknl  times  of  Rome  the 
copper  coin  which  was  called  as  actually  weighed 
an  at,  or  a  pound,  but  in  261  B.C  it  was  reduced  to 
2  02.,  in  217  to  1  oz.,  and  in  191  to  ^  ox.  In  269  B.C., 
when  silver  money  was  first  struck  by  the  Bomana, 
the  cu  was  superseded  as  a  money  of  account  by  the 
sestertiQs  coined  from  the  more  precious  uaetaL 

ASA,  great  graiidHon  of  Solomon  and  third  king 
of  Juduh;  be  n*cended  the  throne  at  an  early  age, 
and  difitin^ished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  aup^iorting 
the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out  idolatry  with  its 
attendant  immoralities.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  liis  reign  his  kingdom  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  the  population  had  so  increased  that  the  king 
could  count  on  the  service  of  580,000  tried  soldiers, 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  however,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Ethiopian  King  Zerah  at  the  head 
of  a  million  of  men.  The  two  armies  joined  Jssne  in 
the  valley  of  Zepbathah,  and  the! Ethiopians  were 
completely  routed^  leaving  much  spoil  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  On  his  triumphant  return  Asa  was 
met  by  the  prophet  A^ariah,  who  encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  the  extirj>ation  of  idolatry.  The  heathen 
queen -mother  was  removed  from  authority,  her  idol 
burned,  and  the  altars  and  groves  of  the  strange  gods 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  destroyed.  In  the 
thirty- sixth  year  of  Asa's  reign  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
occup^ied  liamah,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  it  as  a 
frontier  barrier.  Afta  called  in  the  aid  of  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  and  recovered  the  city,  but  be  incurred 
the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Hanani  for  soeJdng  Mp 
elsewhere  than  from  the  Lord.  The  iooeniad  idag 
threw  the  prophet  into  prison,  and  in  his  rsga  op- 
pressed soma  of  the  people.  For  the  Ust  threo  yean 
of  his  life  he  was  amicted  with  disease  in  his  f<sel» 
and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach  that  bo  tlaosd 
too  much  confidence  in  his  physicians.  He  died  aftflr 
a  prosperous  reign  of  forty -one  years^  and  was  hoo^ 
oured  with  a  funeral  of  unusual  cost  and  magnifioenco, 

ASAFC&TLDA  is  a  resinous  gum  procured  from 
the  root  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  {Femla  i4sa- 
fcttida)  which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  some  parts 
of  Persia.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  nearly  S  feet 
long,  doubly- pinnate,  and  have  the  leaflets  alternate; 
the  llowers  are  small  Ko  one  who  has  ever  smelled 
the  peculiarly  powerful  and  garlio^like  odour  of 
asofcttida  can  well  foi^ot  it.  Tf  expose«l  to  the  air, 
but  particularly  when  boated,  Jt  will  pervade  ev«-y 
apartment  of  a  house.  Notwithiitaoding  thisy  it  ooq* 
stilntes  a  favourite  sessoniji;^  fnr  foctd  with  tbo  in- 
habitants of  many  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  somstliiioi 
tued  by  our  own  oooks,  but  in  ^'ery  minnto  qnantity, 
in  place  ol  gar]i&  In  many  parts  ol  Arabia  and 
Ponia  asaf  ( tida  is  much  osteemed  as  a  remedy  for 
varUms  internal  diseases,  and  even  m  an  extomal 
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_  plication  to  wounds.  WitU  ua  it  ia  coMidered  » 
powerful  medicine  in  several  dii*order».  It  haa  been 
applied  >vith  success  in  the  cttre  of  hysteriJi,  hooping^ 
cough,  &Qd  worms;  and  in  flatulent  ooKcs  it  has  in 
many  coaes  afforded  ^eat  r<-4ief.  It  U  imported  in 
Ea&fiflea  of  vari'iua  lizes  and  fornix,  and  of  yelloir, 
brown,  or  bluish  colour,  prunfetimea  interspersed  with 
roundish  white  pieces.  The  part  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  drtig  w  obtained  U  the  root,  in  whieb,  after 
it  ia  four  years  old,  inciBions  are  made.  The  upper 
part  of  the  nx>U,  which  are  sometimes  aa  thick  as  a 
man's  leg,  riaefl  flomewhat  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  cut,  the  asAfa^tida  exudes  in  form  of 
a  white  thick  juice^  like  cream;  which,  from  expoBtiTB 
to  the  air,  becomes  at  last  of  a  dark- brown  colour. 
IThe  freah  juice  has  an  excesftively  stronEf  smell;  a 
single  di'am  of  it  smells  more  than  100  lbs,  of  the 
dry  asafc^tidft  brought  to  us.  The  harvest  com- 
mences when  the  leaves  begin  io  decay* 

ASAPH,  St.,  or  LLAyELwr^  a  city  of  Walee,  in  the 
north- we«t  of  Flintahire» situated  on  the  slope  of  a  plea- 
sant eminence  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy, 
which  renders  its  first  appearance  striking,  altboug^h 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  single  street.  The 
hcuses  are  all  of  brick,  Huhatantially  and  well  built. 
The  see  ia  supposed  to  have  ontjinated  in  St.  Kenti- 
^em  or  Si  ^lunijo,  hiahopof  Glasgow,  an  exile  from 
SootlAud,  wbo^  reiurming  to  hb  own  country,  waa 
succeeded  by  his  disciple  St.  Asaph,  from  whtuii  both 
the  diocese  and  town  took  its  name.  The  cathedi*al 
was  built  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it 
consists  of  a  choir,  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  traniiept 
There  is  a  pariiih  church  besides.  The  pop.  of  the 
town  is  li^OO. 

ASAliUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ariwtnlochiacea?,  characterized  by  having  the  calyx 
belJ-Bhaped  and  three-lybed,  the  stamens  placed  on 
the  ovarium,  the  style  short,  stigma  stellate  and  six- 
lolied,  the  fruit  capsular  and  six -celled.  A .  Kuroprrum 
is  found  growing  in  woods  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
lju]d|  particularly  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  It 
hoA  a  short  stem,  with  two  shining  kidney-shaped 
leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  powder  of  the  roots  and 
leaves,  known  as  asarabacca,  is  the  basis  of  most 
cephalic  snufTs,  which  cause  sneezing  by  their  irrita- 
tion, and  are  used  in  cases  of  headache  and  ophthal- 
mia^  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  a  ^ery 
fine  powder  asarabacca  acta  as  an  emetic,  but  from 
the  violence  of  its  effects  it  has  been  superseded  by 
ipecacuanha.  In  coarser  powder  it  cfenerally  purs^eB, 
and  in  veterinary  medicine  it  is  still  admitiiatered  as 
an  emetic  and  purgative.  A  crystalline  substance 
called  asarine  and  a  volatile  oil  exist  in  the  plant, 
and  to  these  it  owes  its  active  properties.  A,  Cana* 
tUniKf  wild  ginger  or  Canada  snake-root,  is  used  as 
a  spice  in  Canada,  and  %vas  formerly  employed  as  an 
antidote  to  anake-poisfin. 

ASBEN,  Air,  or  Amir,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
the  Sahara,  between  lat.  16^  15'  and  20"  15'  n.,  and 
Ion.  6"  15'  and  9*'  30'  k.;  area  about  40,000  square 
miles.  It  cimsiiits  of  a  sucee^ion  of  mountain  groups 
and  valleys  with  a  generally  wt-stem  stope,  and  attains 
in  its  hi;»hcst  summits  a  heicrht  of  over  (JOOO  feet* 
llie  valleys,  though  separated  by  complete  deserts, 
are  very  fertile,  and  often  of  picturesque  appearance, 
presenting  threads  of  green,  in  which  several  species 
of  mimosa  and  acacia  and  various  kinds  of  trees 
flonrlsh  In  immense  growth,  sometimes  garlanded  and 
festooned  by  parasitical  plants.  The  animals  com- 
prise the  giraffe,  hyena,  jackal,  wolf,  wild  boar,  wild 
ox,  &a  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  and 
not  unsuitable  for  Kurtipeans.  The  principal  vege* 
table  productions  are  millet,  wine,  dates,  senna, 
indiLTO,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  most 
imix>rtaut  mineral  is  salt.     The  inhabitants  seem  to 


I  seipeotza^^ 
Amiut- 


be  a  mixed  race  of  Berbers  and  negnx*;  tbey  fSkef^j 
ally  profeas  Mohamioedanism,  and  afv  a  dcfrMki  1 
maraudiDg  people.  The  chief  town  is  Agodex  P«pi.  1 
about  64,000. 

ASBESTUS,  a  mineral  substance,  preeeatiBgiBQdi 
diversity  in  its  structure  and  colour.  It  oooB 
long,  parallel,  extremelj  slender  and  fleiihk  i 
(aznianthus) ;  in  finely  interwcnreoi  anid  clottly-tti 
filaments,  forming  flat  pieces  (moontam  leather);  irl 
fibres  interlaced  so  as  to  form  nimusrcms  cells  r«K»f 
bling  cork  (mountaiu  cork);  in  bard,  brittle  stiffatlj* 
curved  fibres  (mountain  wood);  and  in  cMnpsclkf* 
fibrous  masses,  harder  and  heavier  than 
varieties  (oommon  asbestos).  Its  most  ^ 
ours  are  gray,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  inli 
with  white.  It  Is  found  in  all  countries  m 
abundantly,  and  exists,  forming  veins,  in  i 
mica-slate,  and  primitive  limestone  rocks. 
thus,  the  most  delicate  variety,  comes  most  plentifMllr 
from  Savoy  and  Comca,  Its  fibrous  texture  sod  th* 
little  alteration  it  tmdergoes  in  strong  heats  etmA 
it  to  be  used  by  the  eastern  nations  9m  aa  art^  Ut 
the  fabrication  of  cloth,  which,  when  soiledi  %r*i  put' 
Ged  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  from  whenos  I 
always  came  out  clear  and  perfecity  white;  ^ 
obtained  the  name  of  avuiantoB  or  ymd^fkd,  Qf  i 
Romans  this  cloth  was  purchased  at  an  eararMti 
price  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  the  bodin  tf 
the  dead  previously  to  their  bcong  laid  npcAl  tkl 
funeral  pile.  The  prepiiration  of  this  cloth  »  elfecM 
by  awaking  the  amianthus  in  warm  water,  rahbing  % 
with  the  fingers,  soaking  the  filaments  in  oil,  vwi 
they  are  mingled  with  a  little  cotton,  and  spun  <^ 
the  ordinary  spindle.  Wlien  woven  into  doth  tbs 
fabric  is  heated  red-hot,  and  the  oil  and  octtoiL  OOBr 
sumed,  leaving  only  a  tissne  of  p^uxe  ftaiisntliaii 
Paper  may  also  be  formed  from  this  snbitaace  in  tb* 
way  in  which  cummon  paper  is  made,  exo^  ^ 
more  size  is  requisite.  A  book  has  even  been  jxistsi 
on  such  paper.  (See  BiBUOHA^riA.)  Lamp-vicb 
have  also  been  constructed  from  amiaDthn^  Init  thij 
require  to  bo  cleaned  oocasioioally  from  llis  IsDi^ 
black  which  accumulates  upon  them  and  prsffsii 
the  due  supply  of  oiL  In  Cofsic»  it  is  qpm  is  tfat 
manufacture  of  pottery, being  rednoed  Io  fine  ffism^oti 
and  kneaded  up  with  the  clay,  the  effect  of  wbieb 
is  to  render  the  vessels  leas  liable  to  t»>eak  fnoi 
sudden  alternations  of  beat  and  ooid  than  ttmmm 
pittery.  Ilecently  it  has  been  used  as  paeknglsr 
the  boilers  of  steam-engines. 

ASCALON,  or  Aarkelon,  a  town  of  PaltstrDt^oa 
the  sea-coast,  40  miles  w.s.w.  of  Jerusalem,  li  vu 
noted  during  the  Crusades.  It  contains  imiiiB*^ 
able  red  granite  pUUrs,  mostly  fallen,  and  is  aeo» 
plete  scene  of  desolation,  and  almost  witboul  s 
inbnbitant. 

ASUAKIS.     See  Nematelvia. 

ASCENDANTS,  in  law,  are  oppoeed  to  dmm^ 
antM  in  succession — that  is,  when  a  father  soeescAi 
bis  son  or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  ftc:,  the  loherilaBR 
ia  said  to  ojirrTuf  or  to  go  to  oscmd'aTtCa.    See  Dbkvt 

ASCENSION,  an  island  of  volcanic  ocigiB,  Mir 
the  middle  of  the  Sooth  Atlantio  Ocean,  about  lit. 
r  56'  B.;  Ion.  14"  21'  w.;  area  about  SI  aM« 
miles.  It  is  the  sanitarium  for  the  British  vTiek 
African  s^^ua^Iron,  also  a  st0(re  depot  under  the  e>9' 
trol  of  the  admiralty,  who  prohibit  any  cavilia&s  IroB 
settling  there,  "lliere  are  about  :?00  'inhahilacitoi,  itt 
government  officials  and  their  families^  The  isblii 
is  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  on  the  Grvcn  H/OBr 
tain  (2^70  feet  high),  which  ia  corexed  wilk  rmka^ 
and  produces  a  good  iupply  of  potatee^  oMlfi^ 
cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables.  The  ishuid  ii  esk* 
brated  for  its  turtle,  which  are  the  finest  ia  tbt  v^vli 
and  weigh  in  many  cases  from  500  to  $00  tiib  1^l«J 
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1,  vicl  there  U  a  ffood  sapply  of  game 

Cape  gnmBCf  Guinea-fowl,  and  rabbita,  all 
.T©  been  iotrodnoed.  Oxen  and  aheep  are 
n  Ibe  C^e,  and  thiive  well  ou  tbe  i^Innd, 
el  oonnnanicatioD  ^ith  Kn;^l:uid,  tbe  Caf)e 
>pi^  and  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  mail  ftteatu- 

I^golarijr*  The  climate,  although  hot, 
Hid  igraeable,  aa  the  isknd  lies  directly 
k  of  tbd  aouth-east  tradei.  Inhere  ia  no 
;lie  iiland  Tha  snrfaoo  water,  which  b 
tbe  garrison  from  the  mountain  in  pi|>es, 
tMika,  and  if  this  supply  falls  short  there 
ig  apparatus  for  snpplymrr  the  deficiency, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Portu^ieiie,  who 
it  in  1501;  but  in  1316  some  Eng^lish 
HD  St  Helena  eettted  here  on  account  of 
micnoe  wbiob  they  experienced  from  tbe 
F  Napoleon.  Ascension  waa  then  taken 
if  by  the  British  government. 
3ION,  Right,  a  term  uaed  in  astronomy 
ma  ia  tpeaking  of  the  position  of  a  star 
mt0n}j  body.  The  position  of  a  star  h 
n  we  know  its  right  aacenaion  and  decHn- 
)  UmoA  oorreeponding  leepectively  to  Ion- 
laMliide  aa  ^iplied  to  tbe  podtton  of  places 
Ml     Bigbt  aaoension  la  m^iaured  on  the 

oe  oeteatial  equator,  the 'first  point  of 
'  taken  as  the  starting-point;  and  the  right 
>f  any  star  is  tbe  distance  in  degrees, 
id  aeoomds  fn>m  tbia  point  to  the  point 
reat  circle,  passing  through  tbe  star,  cuts 
V  The  right  ascenuon  ia  eanly  found  by 
^  aSderoal  dock,  wbiob,  when  the  first 
iei  paMea  tbe  meridian,  gives  the  time  as 

minutes,  0  seconds.  By  noting  on  the 
[me  at  which  the  body  is  on  the  meridian, 
^e  right  ascension  in  time,  which  may  he 
into  degrees,  minutes^  and  teoonda  at  the 
boortol5«. 

5I0N  DAY,  the  day  on  which  the  asceo- 
I  Savioar  ia  commemorated,  often  cxkllcd 
tdaf^     It  is  a  moFable  feast,  always  fall- 

Tbutaday  but  on©  before  Whitsiintide. 
•luioii  of  tbe  Virgin,  a  feast  of  tbe  Eoman 
hmdb,  loe  AsscMiTiON. 
[CB,  ft  name  given  in  ancient  times  to 
itianB  who  de?oled  themsolvea  to  severe 
f  piety,  and  strove  to  distingniab  them* 
1  the  world  by  abstinence  from  Musual 
I  and  by  voiuntary  penanoea  Hence  those 
bicb  teach  the  spiritual  exercises  of  piety 
ascetic  writings.  Even  before  Christ,  and 
■  of  tbe  first  Christian  chnrcb,  thero  were 
Btios  among  tbe  Jews  (see  Ebsxites),  also 
pbilnsopbers  of  Greece,  and  in  particukr 
Platonics.  The  expression  ascetic  is  hor* 
n  the  Greek  word  ajX-etu  (exercise),  used 
leoit  Greeks  to  signify  the  spare  diet  of  the 
bo^  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  oom- 
Imed  from  nuuiy  indulgences.  See  Gnqs- 
»,  MosraBTKUT. 

a  manufacturing  town  in  the  extreme 
em  comer  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
le  nulway  between  Hof  and  Kger,  about 
-th  of  the  Erzgebirge.     It  contains  a  large 

and  a  newly-erected  Roman  Catholic 
eal'School,  schools  of  design,  weaving,  &c, 
tanta  are  mainly  employer]  in  cotton,  wool* 
ilk  manufacture,  UeachBelds,  and  dye* 
jp.  10,500. 

Jf'FENTJURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
nrar  Franoonia,  situated  on  tbe  Main  and 
t  miles  B.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Tbe  chief 
be  town  is  the  fine  castle  of  Jobannial 
!)5-14|  and  for  centuries  tbe  summer 


beiig, 
resi- 


dence of  the  elector.  There  b  also  the  Pompianum, 
an  edifice  built  by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  imitation 
of  the  CaaaiJ^.l  qtie^tore  ^commonly  callwl  tliu  VnaUtt 
and  Pollux  House)  at  Pompeii  Amon^  other  edu- 
cational inatitiitions,  there  is  a  lyceum,  a  gymnaatum, 
a  gram  mar 'Scbxil,  schools  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
^^c.  The  prtncip^  induBtr|ji3s  are  the  manufactnree 
of  coloured  paper,  tobacco,  and  Kquetirs.  lliera  are 
also  large  breweries,  and  an  extensive  trade  is  done 
in  wine  and  timber.  The  scenery  round  the  town  is 
very  beautiful.  Aschaffenburg  long  belonged  to  tbo 
arciibiahu'pa  of  Mainz,     Pop,  in  1S75,  10,8i^-^* 

ASCHAM,  Hqgeb,  a  learned  Enyliiibnmn  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  wa.^  l>f>ni  in  1515  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  entered  at  Cambridge, 
3530,  and  was  chosen  fellow  in  1534,  and  tutor  in 
1537.  In  this  i>eriod  of  religious  and  literary  revo» 
lution  Ascham  joined  bims^elf  with  those  who  were 
extending  the  bountlj  of  knowle<lije.  He  became  a 
Protestant,  and  applieil  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
which  be  [ran  about  that  time  to  Ito  taught  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  yet  no  eatabU»hed  lecturer  of 
Greek]  tbo  university,  therefore,  appointed  him  to 
read  in  the  open  schools.  He  was  not  leas  eminent 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  t(.'acher  of  Greek.  He 
wrote  all  the  public  letters  of  the  university,  was 
afterwards  I^tin  secretary  to  King  Edward  and  also 
to  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  particularly  emi- 
nent for  bis  skill  in  Latin,  employed  him  to  tnutslate 
for  the  pope  bis  speech  in  the  English  Parliament. 
In  1514  he  wrote  bis  Toxophilus,or  Schote  of  Shoot- 
ing, in  praise  of  his  favourite  amusement  and  exercise 
— archery.  This  Ixxjk  he  presented  to  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  £10.  In  1548  tbe 
Princess  Elixabeth  invited  him  to  direct  her  studies, 
but  after  inatructing  her  two  years  he  left  her  with- 
out her  consent,  and  soon  after  went  to  Germany  as 
secretary  to  Sir  IL  Morbine.  In  this  journey  he 
wrote  bis  Report  of  the  Affairs  in  Germany.  Upon 
the  death  of  Edward  he  was  recalled,  but  preserved 
the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Mary,  although  a 
Protestant,  thrttuj^h  the  int<?reat  of  Gardiner.  Upon 
the  accession  of  his  pupil  he  was  continued  in  his 
former  emploj^ment,  and  was  daOy  mluiitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen  to  assist  her  studies  or  partake 
of  her  diverBionSi  bnt  received  no  very  substantial 
marks  of  her  bounty.  In  1563  he  was  invited  by 
Sir  E.  Sackville  to  write  the  Schoolmaster,  a  treatise 
on  education,  which,  thottgb  completed,  be  did  not 
publish.  To  this  work,  conceived  with  Tigotir  and 
executed  with  aoouracy,  he  principally  owes  his  modern 
reputation.  His  style  was,  In  his  own  age,  mellifluous 
and  eloquent,  and  is  now  valuable  as  a  spe^men  of 
genuine  English.  He  was  never  robust^  and  his 
death,  which  happened  in  15&S,  was  occasioned  by 
his  too  close  application  to  tbe  oompoeitioo  of  ■  poem, 
which  he  intended  to  present  to  tbe  queeo  on  tbe 
annivenary  ol  ber  scoessiciL  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Bennet,  in  one  vol.  4  to,  17^9, 
with  a  life  by  Dr.  Johnaoo. 

ABCHEIiSLKBEN,  a  town  of  Praasian  Saxony, 
in  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  near  Uie  junction  of 
the  Eine  with  the  \Vipf>er,  on  the  Magdeburg-Hal- 
bentadt  Railway.  It  is  walled  and  entered  by  five 
gates,  and  contains  several  chuidiies,  a  synagogus^ 
and  a  real  school  of  the  first  class^  llie  inbabitiuiti 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  manufae< 
tureof  woollen  goods,  papier,  sugar,  artiticijd  manures, 
earthenware^  4tc.  Among  several  interesting  ruins 
in  the  vioiaitj  ia  Ibe  old  castle  of  Askauieu,  tbe  ondle 
el  tbe  bouse  of  Anbalt     Pop.  in  ISSO,  l«,&Oa. 

ASCIDIA  (Greek,  aikot^  a  wine-akin),  the  name 
given  to  the  ^Sea^aquirts'  or  Tunicala,  molluscous 
animals  of  low  grade.  These  aaimab  are  foond  at  luw- 
water  mark  on  the  sea-beftcb,  and  are  dredged  fruin 
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deep  water  attncli^  tostoom,  shells,  and  Bxed  objects. 
Each  AsddiAD  pretienti  extero&lly  ih«  np|)ear&noe  of 
ft  wine-jar  or  double-necked  bottle,  hence  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  luuiie,  the  one  ftpertaro  of  the  lx>ttlo 
correspond  ing  to  the  mouth,  and  the  other  to  the 
excnstory  aperture.  The  name  Tunitata,  applied  to 
^ihe  class  containlni^  these  animala,  ia  given  to  the 
onp  from  the  tou^^h  outer  caee  or  test  in  which  the 
tdj  is  inclosed.  And  ft  remarkftble  feature  ia  the 
otgftnization  of  these  animals  oonsists  m  the  fact  that 
ft  large  proportion  of  this  test  is  composed  of  eetltdote, 
ft  starchy  sabstanoe  highly  characteristic  of  plants, 
llie  in ouUi  opening  leatls  into  a  large  branchial  or 
ihrenthinrj  fek\  and  from  the  bottom  of  this  sac  the 
^lijfestive  system^ — conaiating  of  stomach  and  intes- 
^tine — is  contained;  the  intestine  opening  into  a  second 
sac,  the  atnal  r/kim&rr.  This  latter  cavity  opens 
externally  by  the  second  Aperture  of  the  body,  ftnd 
olso  emits  the  effete  water  which  has  been  used  in 
Vircathing,  and  which  passes  into  tlie  atrial  sac  from 
ttie  lireathing-cbAinber.  A  single  nervoua  mass  or 
panfjlion  reprsaeiits  the  nervous  syiteiD;  this  mass 
beiugr  plaoea  between  the  two  apertures  of  the  body. 
Male  and  female  reproductive  organs  exist  in  each 
Ascidian,  These  animals  may  be  tinylc  or  simple^ 
Mocial  and  compound.  They  paas  through  peculiar 
phases  of  development,  the  young  Ascidian  api^earing 
like  a  tadpole-body.  According  to  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  evolution  and  derelopnMmt  of  living 
l)eins;ii,  the  Ascidian  larva  represents  the  eftrly  pro- 
genitor of  the  Vertebrata;  a  cellular  body  existing 
ai^parently  in  the  dorsal  or  back  region  of  the  larva^ 
and  being  regarded  as  the  primitive  repreeeotative 
of  the  vertebnite  notocbord  (which  see)  or  spine. 

ASCLEPIADACE J^,  an  order  of  gamopetaloua 
exogenous  plants^  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
which  ia  that  the  anthers  adhere  to  the  five  stig- 
ma tic  processes^  foimin^  with  them  a  single  column. 
The  members  of  this  order  are  shrubss  or  sometimes 
herbaceous  planta,  occasionally  climbing,  almost 
always  with  a  milky  jnioe.  The  leaves  are  iimple 
and  entire;  the  calyx  with  five  divisions;  the  ooroila 
hypogynons  and  regnlftr;  the  stamens  five  in  number, 
with  tJie  filaments  usually  united  into  n  column;  the 
styles  two  in  number,  with  a  common  stigma;  two 
ovaries;  the  fniit  two  follicles,  of  which  one  is,  how* 
ever,  sometimes  abortive;  the  seeds  usually  bearing 
a  tuft  of  silky  hair  at  the  hilum  or  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  order  is  ft  rather  numerous  one,  inbabit- 
tng  chiefly  warm  ftnd  tropical  countries,  but  not  con- 
fined to  them,  many  species  being  found  in  northern 
T9$f/tmA,  AsdepiiU,  Ho^a^  Cynitnchnvif  Cnlotroph, 
Siapelui,  are  among  the  principal  genera.  Their 
properties  are  acrid,  stinmlatlDg,  and  sometimes 
emetto.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  purgatives, 
diaphoretics,  tonics,  and  febrifuges,  and  others  as 
articles  of  food. 

ASCLKPIABES,  the  name  of  a  number  of 
andient  Greek  writers— poot%  grftaunariaiiB,  &c. — 
of  whom  little  is  known ;  and  also  of  several  ancient 
physicians,  the  most  celelirated  of  whom  was  Aacle- 
riAOEB  BiTHTiruH,  a  native  of  Bithynfa,  who  acquired 
oomiderable  repute  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  of 
tilt  first  century  E.C,  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
mat  deal  of  shrewdness  and  discretion,  though  but 
utile  feal  medicftl  knowledge^  To  him  is  ftttribated 
the  division  of  diseftsea  into  acute  and  chronic 

ASCLEPIAS,  or  Swallow- woet,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Asclepisdacea;,  of 
which  it  is  the  type.  Tlie  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  genus  are  a  refleiced  5-parted  corolla,  a  &-leaved 
corona  seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
filaments;  the  leafieta  cuciulate,  having  a  born- 
•haped  process  protmding  from  the  bottom;  the 
Anthers  terminate  by  »  membrane;  pollen  masses 


compressed,  fixed  by  the  tapering  ton^  i 

depressed  stigma;  smooth  follicles;  ftnd  ooifitSMdlL^ 
Most  of  the  species  ars  herbs  and  natif cs  cil  NoKb 
America,  and  many  possess  powerful  medidaal  pt- 
perties.  The  root*  of  A,  tuberx^tOj  the  bottet^^ 
weed  or  pleurisy -root,  a  handsome  gatden  pkii 
frequently  found  on  sandy  or  atony  soiU,  sis  ual 
in  the  United  States  as  ft  cathartic  and  diapbdtstia 
The  emetic  properties  of  A.  curtutirica  have  ntcemd 
for  it  the  name  of  wild  ipecaeaanha,  ia  ths  W«l 
ludiee.  The  roots  of  A,  proli/era  aie  also  coelk 
A.  Sifriaca^  Syrian  or  Virginian  swatlowwortt  iat 
A  white  amd  sap  which  contains  caootdioaBk  iftt 
which  has  been  recommended  as  an  eipsdsiMfc 
The  sap  of  A  laetifera  is  dnmk  by  iSb»  Sbdn^al 
is  a  pleasant,  wholesome  beverage.  Maoj  of  lb 
species  of  AjidepioM  are  handaoiue  border  floMli 
and  worthy  of  cultivation ;  they  thrive  wdl  is|sil 
earth,  or  in  rich  light  sculs.  The  tropical  and  sbIk 
tropical  epccies  require  the  genend  treatmeni  of  other 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 

ASCOLI  (the  ancient  Asculum),  a  fofiifieA  ton 
of  Italy,  capital  d  the  province  <d  the  same  ssni^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tronic^  14  milei  above  iH 
embouchure  in  the  Adriatic^  90  miles  notth-stft  d 
Rome.  The  town,  one  of  the  most  andioil  in  Its^, 
is  well  built,  and  contains  manj  handsome  efite 
and  noble  mansions,  and  the  remalna  of  in  SBiMi 
theatre,  temples,  &a  ltbasmftniifact0riesof  wodki 
doths,  leather,  hatsi,  cream  of  tartar,  chioa-iari 
sealing-wax,  paper,  and  glas&  It  has  an  setin 
trade,  and  its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rinsr  Tnnta^ 
is  much  frequented  by  coasting  veasels.    V%fp,  2Z,9Sr. 

ASDOUD,  EsDUD,  or  Shdood  (andeot,  JsUif 
and  Asotui),  a  \illage  in  Palestine,  20  mileB  wn^hij 
east  of  Ascslon  between  3  and  4  miles  &am  tb 
Mediterranean,  on  the  top  of  a  gravy  bill,  stUToanda) 
by  thick  plantations,  beautiful  pastures;  ftnd  a  fise]; 
undulating  country.  Although  ooonpyi&g  IIm  «t« 
of  an  andent  city  of  note^  it  exhibits  no  lantais* 
either  of  antiquity  or  of  grandeur,  Aedoad  wai  oat 
of  the  five  Sfttrapies  or  lordships  of  the  Phili«Giis^ 
who  kept  poBSQudon  of  it  long  after  the  IsneliM 
were  masters  of  the  land.  In  the  New  IWkaBeil 
it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  AxtftBi^  M  di 
place  where  Philip  was  found  after  his  mnstf^f  "rtHl 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 

A8KLLI,  or  Asttxius,  Casfab,  an  ItalisD  ssskv 
mist,  bom  at  Cremona  in  158L  He  studisd  BsA* 
cine,  and  became  professor  of  ftnfttoony  in  tbe  Coinr- 
sity  of  Fa\ia,  where  he  highly  distingixiabad  IflMif 
by  discovering  the  lacteals,  a  system  of  VMSiil  t^ 
ofhce  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  cbjle  fotmed  11  ^ 
stomach,  and  thus  contribute  to  tiie  sapiMai  ttmm^ 
life.  Aselli  first  observed  these  tossms  in  dift«ni 
ft  living  dog.  His  investigfttioDS  were  pobUsbsdlb 
year  after  his  death  at  Milan,  namely  in  ItSf* 

ASEN.    See  NoBTHEBif  MTmouMrr. 

ASH  (Fraxinus),  a  genua  of  tr«ea  bslaBgiBg  tol^i 
natural  order  Oleaoeie,  having  fiorwera  dcwttrit  d  t 
corolla,  and  a  seed-vesBel  prolonged  into  ft  Ihiavai 
at  the  apex  (called  a  fosiani).  Tbere  are  a^ 
many  speciee,  chiefly  indigenous  to  Europe  sad  liw 
America,  llie  common  aah  [F.  exttUior)  is  iuJ^ 
ons  to  Britain,  and  is  a  well-known  trecL  Hw  iMi 
la  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  and  growi  tall  Mi 
rather  slender.  The  branches  w«  fltttfWftd;  ^ 
leaves  have  fiv'e  pairs  of  lobes^  termixuKted  by  sa  e^ 
one  of  a  dark-green  odour;  lanceolais^  with  senstol 
edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  tn  loose  Makes  £(ea 
the  sides  of  the  brsndies,  and  at«  suoDeedad  by  Itf 
seeds  whkh  ripen  In  aatumn.  In  its  pctiod  si  l^* 
ing  the  ash  is  very  lats^  being  generaUy  lowtrdi  tl* 
endof  April  or  middle  of  Hay.  It  is  ali^ftiMMi^ 
tint  to  msd  its  leaves  on  the  first  ftpproftches  «c  <^ 
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vliiiimiJ  ffo»taL  Tlu!  vnrietiefl  of  thu  speoies  are  the 

i«epiii^-aah  (jtendvla),  first  di*covereiJ  in  *  fidd  at 

^mblliigmy.  C&mbridgeghire;  the  yellow  barked  {Jat- 

pidfa),  and  the  green  curled  lemved  (atroriretu).     It 

bas  be«n  known  from  the  remotfitt  period ^  and  ia  very 

fsneraUy  difiToied.     It  agrees  with  a,  greater  v&Tiaty 

of  AoU  and  situatioii  than  perhaps  any  otber  tree  pro- 

dncuig'  ttmber  of  eqaaJ  value;  luid,  difTeriog  from 

auAy  other  trees,  its  value  is  increased  rather  than 

dunialahed  by  the  ra^kidity  of  its  growth.     On  very 

•  aoQs,  where  it  grows  stunted,  it  k  brittlsj  and 

,  affected  by  the  rot;  but  where  the  growth  boa 

I  Tigorotu,  the  compact  port  of  tbe  several  lay  era 

a  a  graatfer  pioportioD  to  the  sfNangy,  and  the 

timber  i»  very  tough,  elaAtic,  and  durable.     In  elaa- 

licity  it  is  fajr  superior  to  the  oak,  and  it  is  not  bo 

liable  to  be  broken  by  a  oroas  utrain;  but  it  is  muc^h 

more  fibrous^  and  more  easily  split.     The  aah  is^  by 

wmj  of   eminence,  colled  the  '  hufibandman's  tree/ 

DoUung  being  equ^l  to  it  for  a^cultural  impletnents, 

■nd  for  all  aorta  of  poles,  kuideri,  long  handles,  and 

wAhmr  purpoeea  which  require  strength  and  elasticity 

combi&ed  with  comparative  lightness.  The  thinnings 

of  young  plantations^  and  the  suckers  that  spring  up 

from  the  roots  of  grown  trees,  or  from  the  stools  of 

trees  that  have  been  cut  down,  are  erc»llcnt  for  hoopa, 

bo{>^pole8,  and  every  other  purpose  where  clean,  light* 

and  atrong  rods  are  wanted  at  email  expense.     Tlie 

leairea,  and  even  tbe  twigs,  are  eaten  by  cattle  with 

gremt  avidity;  the  bark  is  useful  in  tanning,  and  the 

wood  yields^  when  burned,  a  considerable  quantity 

of  potask     The  drip  of  the  ash  i&  injurious  to  most 

otiier  plants,  and  thert^forej  when  it  ia  planted  in 

oom-fiields,  a  certain  portion  round  it  is  unproductive; 

but  in  marshy  situations  the  roots  of  it,  which  mu  a 

long  way  at  a  considerable  depth,  act  as  under-dralna 

Heooe  tbe  proverb,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 

'May  your  footfall  be  by  the  root  of  an  aah^' — may 

you  .1^  a  firm  footing. 

Giipin,  in  his  work  on  Forest  Scenery,  calls  the  oak 
the  Hercules  of  the  Forest,  and  the  ash  the  Venoi. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one  is  strength;  of  the 
o^ber,  elegance.  The  ash  carries  its  principal  stem 
liUiflr  tbaD  the  oak;  its  whole  appearance  u  that  of 
li^kiflM,  and  the  looaeiuMa  of  the  leaves  oorreapondB 
with  the  Hghtnesa  of  the  spray.  Ita  bloom  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  appearances  of  vegetation.  The 
■ah,  however,  drops  ite  leaves  very  earty ;  and  instead 
of  oontributing  its  tint  to  the  many-ooloured  foliage 
of  the  autumnal  wo^kIs,  it  presents  wide  blanks  of 
daaolated  boughs.  In  old  age,  too,  it  loses  that 
gnuideur  and  beauty  which  the  oak  preserver. 

There  are  about  fifty  spedes  of  the  ash  enumerated, 
m  considerable  proportion  of  these  being  natives  of 
America.  The  H'owering-ash  {F.  Of*nut)  is  a  na^ve  of 
tike  son  them  parti  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  that 
which  chiedy  produces  the  substance  called  manna, 
althoiigh  other  species,  aa  the  ezceUhr  and  rotundi- 
/olia^  also  furnish  it.  This  Bubstonoe  is  secreted  from 
tbe  inner  bark^  and  is  a  species  of  sugar.  In  Sicily 
tbe  three  spedes  we  have  mentioned  are  regularly 
otdtivated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna,  and 
with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  declivities  of  the 
llilla,  with  an  eastern  aspect.  After  ten  years  they 
begin  to  yield  this  substance,  which  exudes  from  in- 
cittCRU  made  on  the  bark  by  means  of  a  sharp  crooked 
instniment  These  inckions  are  first  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  repeated  at  the  distance 
of  An  inch  from  the  former  wound,  still  esc  tending  the 
jpoiaiona  npvrards  as  far  as  the  hranchen,  and  con  Ru- 
ing them  to  one  aide  of  the  tree,  the  other  side  being 
naarved  till  the  year  following,  when  it  undergoes 
tbe  aame  treatmenl  On  making  these  incisions^ 
which  are  of  a  longitudinal  dircctinn  about  a  span 
long,  and  nearly  2  inches  wide>,  a  thick  whitish  juice 


immediately  begins  to  flow,  which  gradoally  hajxleiw 
on  the  baric,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  it  aoquirea 
the  consistence  and  appearance  in  which  the  manna 
is  imported  into  Britain. 

ASH,  the  &ied  residue  obtained  by  burning  any 
part  of  an  organized  substance  in  air.  Ash  usufdty 
contains  the  followinsft  or  some  of  the  foUewing, 
metollio  and  non-metallic  elements : — 


M«t«1«. 

Kon'tartati. 

Pf>t&S4ifiai. 

CMurius. 

godium. 

Bromine. 

Gslduni. 

IfHtillU, 

Bariom. 

PhoapboniAi 

Iron. 

Balpliur. 

Kognsfliiuii. 

Biiicoa. 

IfAnfaoflM. 

Carlxia. 

AIucDlmum. 

Goppcff. 

Ziac 

These  suhatancea  are  combined  together  in  various 
forms  in  the  living  body^jf  the  plant  or  animal;  they 
are  derived  from  the  soil  in  the  cAse  uf  plants,  and 
chleBy  from  plants  in  the  case  of  animals.  Differ- 
ent parts  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  frame  are  char* 
acterixed  by  differences  in  the  aah  which  they  leave 
when  burned;  thus  asli  of  bones  consists  largely  of 
phosphate  of  calcium;  the  animal  fluids  and  the  juices 
of  plants  contain  chlfkride  of  eoiliutn;  sea-jilanta  leave 
an  aah  rich  in  alkaline  carl>onate»,  and  also  charac- 
t«?rized  by  the  presence  of  bromides  and  ioditle*  of 
the  alkaltea,  (See  Barhxa  and  Kei^.)  Many 
grsssee  coutain  large  t|uantitiea  of  silica,  which  ap- 
pears  in  the  ash  of  these  plants.  An  examination  of 
tbe  ash  of  plants  often  leads  to  important  condu* 
sions  as  to  the  most  suitable  manure  to  employ  for  en- 
riching the  sen  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown. 
ASHANTEE,  a  kinrrdom  of  W  eat  Africa  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  extending  from  !at.  5'  to  ^°  Siy  5.;  ami 
from  Ion.  0"  65'  z.  to  4"  7'  w.  It  is  thus  al^out  31i> 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  the  same  from 
north  to  aouth,  its  general  form  being  pretty  com- 
pact. It  is  in  general  mountainous,  though  it  con- 
tains no  great  elevations,  and  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  from  the  coast  for  200  miles  inland.  It  is  well 
watered  and  extremely  fertile,  but  the  climate  is 
very  unhealthy.  On  the  coast  flourish  the  baobab, 
the  mangrove,  palm,  and  cotton  trees,  all  of  which 
reach  the  most  enormous  daes.  Tbe  crops  are  chiefly 
rice,  com,  sugar-cane,  and  yams,  the  last  forming  the 
staple  vegetable  food  of  the  nativea.  The  domestic 
animala  are  cowh,  horses  of  small  aix^  goats,  and  a 
species  of  hairy  sheep.  The  larger  wild  animals  are 
the  elephant,  rhinooeros,  giraffe,  buffalo,  lion,  hippfi- 
potamus,  &C.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  numerous,  and 
crocodiles  and  other  reptilt«  abound.  Gc^ld  is  abun- 
dant, being  found  either  in  the  form  of  dust  or  in 
nuggets.  The  Asbantees  are  warlike  and  ferocious, 
with  a  love  of  shedding  human  blood  amounting  to 
a  passion.  In  war  they  spare  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Human  teeth  and  jaw-bonea  are  worn  aa  personal 
ornaments,  and  human  aacrificee  are  frequent  On 
the  death  of  a  king  or  chief  enormous  numlxsrs  of 
victims  are  slaught^ired  with  circumstancos  of  revolt- 
ing  cruelty,  and  there  are  regidarly  recurring  peric»f]H, 
at  intervals  of  eighteen  or  twenty -four  days,  called  the 
great  and  little  adai,  when  human  sacrifices  are  made. 
Notwithstanding  this  there  are  among  the  Ashantees 
some  remains  of  Moorish  cidlization.  They  excel  \u 
the  monnfacture  of  cotton  cloths,  and  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  articles  in  gold;  they  make  good  earthen- 
ware, tan  leather,  and  make  sword-bladcs  of  superior 
workmanship.  The  government  is  a  monarchy.  Tlie 
king  is  surrounded  by  a  court  of  cabocccrs,  or  captain:^ 
by  whose  advice  ho  makes  peace  or  war.  In  other 
respects  he  appears  to  be  absolute,  and  each  chief  has 
abeolute  power  over  his  vossata.  The  order  of  snc- 
oeasiou  to  the  crown  is  coMateral,  the  brother  or  slater's 
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ioa^of  the  king  iuoceeding  lujn.    The  chief  town  U 
The  Ashnntee  natloa  is  said  to  hi&ve  been 
by  nutivo  tribei  driven  aouth  by  the  twle  of 

Moslem  invaaion.  The  Fantees,  who  were  driven 
further  »outh  by  a  famine,  onginally  formed  p«Tt  of 

it.  Thij  names  originally  Fantee  and  Santee  are 
derived  from  their  ^e»pecti^'e  diets,  fan  ti^ifying 
herbs;  tan^  Indian-com  or  other  erain.  The  Kingdom 
ol  Ash&ntee  waji  odginally  Bmoll,  but  by  C4>nqi]e8t 
acquired  its  present  extent  and  power.  The  British 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Ashantees  in  1807,  a 

I  imall  body  of  troope  in  the  fort  of  Auamaboe  havitig 
assisted  tbe  Fantees  against  an  attack  made  npon  this 
town  by  the  Aabantees.  The  town  was  taken  and 
the  Inhabitaots  alaaghtered,  but  tbe  British  fort  held 
out  A  treaty  %va%  however,  conclude*!  by  the  gover- 
nor of    Cape  Coast   with  the  King   of  Asfaantee, 

-acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  by  right 

I  of  conquest  over  the  coofft,  including  Cape  Coast 
CasUo.  In  1816  the  fort  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  ww 
blockaded  by  the  Ashantees  on  account  of  aid  ]ent  to 
the  Fantees  by  the  Britiah,  and  the  enemy  was  only 
induced  to  withdraw  by  the  |itnyment  of  a  large  siim 
of  money.  In  1821,  on  the  Ahican  Company  being 
Abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  its  forts  and 
dona  transferred  to  the  crown.  Sir  Cliarles  Mac 
Carthy  waa  sent  out  to  the  Gold  Coast  as  governor. 
I'hough  somenegotiations  had  recently  been  ooncluded 
with  tbe  Ashantees  by  an  a^nt  sent  from  home,  he 
a^lopted  the  Fantee  alliance.  In  1823  war  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Ashantees  against  the  British,  and 
they  succeeded  in  the  foUowiog  year  in  intlieting  a 
total  defeat  itpon  a  small  body  of  troops  led  l>y  the 
governor^  who  perished  with  almost  all  hia  oOicera. 
This  wi^  waa  finbhed  in  1S26,  the  Ashanteee  being 
completely  defeated  near  Accra.  At  the  close  of 
another  war,  in  183],  the  river  Frah  was  fixed  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Ashantee  kingdom  and  the 
states  protected  by  Britain,  but  the  Ashantees  soon 
began  to  interfere  bey  on  d  the  boundary.  In  1864 
some  coloured  tnjops  were  sent  against  the  Ashan- 
tees, who  hxvd attacked  the  Fantees^  now  under  British 
protection,  Ijut  sickness  disabled  this  force,  and  peace 
was  concluded  in  January,  1866.  In  the  beginning 
of  1873  the  Ashantees  again  invaded  the  territory 
protected  by  Britain,  the  King  of  Ashantee  claiming 
kimina  and  other  places  that  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  British,  and  retaining  certain  mission- 
aries  and  others  as  prisoners.  An  expedition  under 
Bir  Garut^t  WoUeley  was  now  sent  against  them,  and 
arrived  on  the  coaat  at  the  beginning  of  December; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1874  inarched  up  the  country. 
The  British  force  ctmainted  of  about  2400  raen^  partly 
native  ftnd  West  Indian  troops.  The  Ashantees 
having  retreated  across  the  Fran,  it  was  determined 
to  march  into  their  territory.  On  2d  January,  when 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  at  Pmhau,  on  the  British 
side  of  tbe  river  Frah,  be  was  met  by  meseengera  from 
King  Koffee  Kalkalli  offering  peace.  Similar  demon - 
itrations  were  artfully  kept  up  during  the  British 
march,  and  the  king  liberated  some  of  his  prisoners 
to  servo  aa  intermediaries.  Sir  Garnet  arrived  at 
Fommanah  in  the  Ashantee  territory  on  the  24th. 
Deceived  by  the  overtures  of  the  king,  he  suspended 
bis  march  and  telegraphed  homo  that  the  war  was 
ctiucluded  without  bltxxlshed;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  active  preparationa  were  making  for  resistance, 
and  by  the  end  of  January  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  llie  Ashantee  general  Amantiuautia  had 
eonoentrated  his  troops^  20,000  strong,  at  i\jnoaful, 
20  miles  from  Coomassio.  They  were  armed  with  old 
muskets,  many  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  troupe 
of  Napoleon  I.  Sir  Garnet  led  to  the  attack  of  this 
jKwition  14S1  English  and  708  native  troopa,  the  Eng- 
lish being  armed  with  Snider-rifles.    He  fofmed  his 


troops  into  a  square  to  prevent  Uieir  being  wasftmtAA 
The  battle  be^  on  tbe  31st  of  J&nnary,  on  whiebdiif 
Amoaf  ol  woa  taken.  Sir  Garnet  oontiniied  to  advanes 
fighting,  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  attempdng  tB 
break  in  upon  his  rear  by  attacking  the  troops  kfl  at 
Fommanah.  On  the  4th  he  entered  Coomaafie.  Tin 
losa  of  the  Briti&h  in  killed  and  wooiided  ursa  3<N^  1 
and  a  large  number  ultimately  saocambed  to  tin  ' 
climate.  As  the  king  refoaed  to  enter  Coomassls  ti 
sign  a  treaty,  Sir  Garnet  set  fire  to  the  town,  ifld 
began  his  retreat  on  the  6th.  At  Fommanah  (Febni- 
ary  13)  the  deputies  of  the  king  waited  on  ftiim  attd 
promised  submission  to  hia  iemta.  New  terror  had 
beeninspireil  by  the  daring  exploit  of  Captain  Glui  ^  i 
foroo,  which  had  been  operating  on  tbe  left  flank  i^ 
the  Ashantees,  and  failing  to  effect  a  jnnctioa  wici 
Sir  Garnet  before  the  oipture  of  Coomasaie,  marched 
through  the  deserted  town,  and  crossed  the  As^&aiite* 
country  for  50  miles  to  join  Mm.  at  Fommstiali, 
On  19th  February  Sir  Garnet  entered  Cap©  Ccail 
Castle.  The  treaty  signed  aoon  after  stipulated  tiuk 
the  King  of  Ashantee  abonld  renounce  Ids  claims  to 
the  protectorate  over  the  allies  of  Great  P'ritain;  dol 
free-trade  and  open  communication  shnubl  be  ertaib' 
limbed  With  the  coast,  and  that  the  kln^  sboftdd  fij 
im  indemnity  of  50,(l00  oz,  of  gold,  llie  UA  cm- 
ditiou  hniA  not  been  faithfully  obaerred,  but  the  ivife 
of  tbe  war  has  been  greatly  to  weaken  the  power  d 
the  Ashantees.  The  populatloii  of  Aahaotee  is  eil^ 
mated  st  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000. 

ASHBURTON,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  afcafltod  ii  , 
a  valley  surrounded  by  hilla,  about  ^  mile  frotn  tht  i 
river  Dart,  and  oonsistiDg  principally  of  eoe  kifi 
street,  through  which  is  tbe  high-road  fpam  LoodfA  J 
to  Plymouth.     There  are  several  productive  tin  and 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.     Till  the  reform  act  of 
1832  it  returned  two  members  to  Parllamenl  hot 
then  lost  one,  and  in  1863  was  wholly  dlsfraachij^ 
Pop.  about  2300. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  a  market-town  ia 
Leieesterahire,  sittmted  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  bor- 
ders of  I>erby&bire,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Bail- 
way.  Tbe  town  haa  wide  well-paved  a£reeti|  asd 
baa  been  recently  much  improved,  a  town-hail,  fiiv 
baths,  and  hotels  having  been  erected.  Tbe  salias 
springs  here  liave  some  reputation.  The  m»nnlif» 
tures  chiefly  consist  of  leather,  tlaWa,  malt,  and  flock- 
logs.  The  ruins  of  Aahby  Castle,  of  great  aoti  k 
former  times,  and  which  received  Miury  Qnen  «l 
Scots  aa  a  prisoner,  and  her  ton  James  and  Ui  qoea 
as  guests  are  still  viinble.  Pop.  of  urban  saoilify 
district  in  18S1.  4536. 

ASHDOD.    See  AsDOtra 
ASHES.     See  Ash. 

A3HF0RD,  a  market-town  In  Kent,  plftWTitfy 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminent^,  near  the  DOoAoMOi 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  river  Stonr.  Il  osa- 
t^ins  many  handsome  hotiaes,  a  fine  cfanrdi,  a  spar 
eions  corn-exchange,  public  rooma,  literary  tnsrJttm 
railway  mechanics'  institute,  &c.  Th^e  are  impoh 
taut  com  and  cattle  markets^  and  the  Soath'Esstm 
Hallway  Company  have  their  prineipal  looooMiiie 
and  carriage  dtabliahment  hero,  wlddL  givsi  <0* 
ployment  to  a  laige  number  of  handa.  Pkipk  ia  ICTl* 
8458:  in  l.*?81,  9698, 

ASHMOLE,  Eliab,  a  celebrated  Engliih  ut^ 
quary  and  virtuoso,  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1617.  «■ 
Bc&t  to  London  at  tbe  age  of  aixteen,  wbare  be  itaAsl 
law  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  prtditfi 
as  a  chancery  solicitor.  On  the  breaking  oat  dl  tis 
civil  war  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  entered  Wa^ 
of  Brasenose  College,  where  he  engaged  ta  l&s 
study  of  natural  phHosophy,  mathematioi,  and  m^^ 
nomy.  On  the  niin  of  the  ^da^m  affain  be  jeiiitw 
to  London,  and  formed  a  ckM  bkttaaej  vitk  lli 
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Moore,   Lilly*   fto^i   Boolter. 
Lady  I^IoinwAriiig,  a  rick 
<if  fortnne  he  gave  up  his 
in  London  became  a  report 
and  profe«BOF8  in  the  occiilt 
about    1650  published,    under 
on  alchemy,  written  by  the 
and  undertcx>k  to  prepare  for 
collection  of  the  manuscript 
cbembts,  under  the  title  of 
Britanniomn.      Having    for 
himwlf  to  the  study  of  antiquities 
of  rfloordi,  he  began  to  coOcct  ma- 
debrated  fiktory  of  the  Order  of  the 
for  botany  having  induced  him  tu 
"  gardener  of  I.»ambeth,  John 
the  curious  collection  of 
f  hj  that  person  and  hia  father. 
'AjunDole  wa«  gratified  with  the 
and  received  other  appoiut- 
ile  and  lucrative;  was  admitted 
fKoyal  Society,  and  favoured  with  the 
Dctor  of  Physic  from  the  University  of 
172  li«  presented  to  the  king  his  work 
f  the  Oarter^  and  in  1675  resigned  hia 
lor  henhld.     An  accidental  (ire  in  the 
^  a  library  which  he  had  been  up- 
r  years  colleotin|r,  with  a  cabinet  of 
other  valuable  antiquities.     In  16S3 
tbe  University  u!  Oxforrl  his  Trades- 
fab  of  rarities,  to  which  ho  afterwards 
ftad  MSS.|  thereby  commencing  tbe 
ileanum  at  Oxford.    He  died  in  May, 
number  of  MS8.,  several  of  which 

and  a  diary  of  his  Ufe. 
^"BER-LYNE,  a  market-town  and 
itary  borough  of  Lancashire^ 
^■rlfamviitary  borough  is  partly  in 
Urn  6  miles  eait  of  Manchester, 
Tiver  Tame,  and  is  a  well 
_  streets  and  public  buOd- 

latier  may  be  mentioned  the  town- 
>tise,  the  public  baths,  the  infirmary, 
'  near  the  town  large  barracks 
ae.  There  is  also  a  public 
rapidly  advanced  within  the 
gh  the  eictension  of  the  cotton 
spinning  of  cotton  yam  and 
being  oairied  on  in  this  town 
extent  Tbe  factories  give 
»  between  14,000  and  1 5,0(10  work- 
»  are  also  several  collieries  in  the 
I  MDploy  a  great  many  perBons,  and 
17  plentiful  Three  lines  of  railway 
IMUis  of  oommunicatioD  with  all  parts 
P.  Poji.  of  pari  bor.  in  1S71,  37,389; 
1,981;  in  Ual,  4iJ,3»i>  and  37,027» 
KKSDA Y,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  fust 
^  which  the  Catholic  Church  orden  to 
I  the  feast  of  Easter.  It  derives  its 
»  ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of 
ipon  the  head  as  a  symbol  of  humble 
lin.  It  was  formerly,  and  to  a  certain 
^  tbe  eustom  in  Catholic  countries  to 
li- Wednesday,  to  chastise  one's  self 
bd  to  partake  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper  at 
■He  tbe  spectacle  is  highly  impressive, 
leopie,  after  giving  themselves  up  to 
I  ffftyety  during  the  carnival  till  twelve 
m^J,  go  on  Ash -Wednesday  morning 
Ign  tbe  officiating  priest  puts  ashes  on 
^  tbe  words,  'Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
f  return/  To  throw  ashes  on  the  head, 
H  of  humiliation  and  repentanoe^  was 
tf  the  Jews. 


ASIA,  tbe  largest  of  the  6ve  great  divisions  of  the 
oarth  col  led  contiuenta.  Asia  is  absolutely  the  largest 
of  the  rive  continents,  its  area  being  greater  than 
that  of  North  and  South  America  put  together.  Its 
lenfjtb,  from  tbe  extreme  south-western  point  of 
Arabia,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mnndeb,  to  the  ex- 
tn;nie  north-eastern,  East  Cape,  or  Cape  Vostochni, 
ia  Bebring's  Strait,  is  about  6900  miles;  its  breadth, 
I  from  Cape  Chelyuskin,  or  North^eaat  Cape,  in  Siberia, 
to  Ca[^  Homania,  the  southern  eztr^ity  of  tbe 
Malay  Peninsula,  is  about  5300  mllea  The  area  is 
estimated  at  17,296,000  souare  miles.  Asia  is  con* 
nected  with  Europe  on  the  north-west  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  that  continent;  it  is  connected 
with  Africa  on  the  south-west  only  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Sue/.;  while  in  the  extreme  north-east  it  almost 
touches  the  American  continent,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  Bebring's  Strait.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  on  the  eaat  by  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  various  inlets,  Behriug's 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  the  China  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  the  China  Se«»  the  Bay  of 
Beu^d^  and  the  Arabian  Sea;  on  tbe  west  by  tbo 
Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Archipelago  And 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  tbe  nver  Ural,  and 
the  Ural  Mountains.  (See  Ru&sia.)  The  sinuositiet 
of  the  coast  of  A  Mia  on  the  south  and  cast  aro  very 
extensive,  correspouding  mainly  with  tbe  sess  already 
mentioned^  to  which  wu  should  also  add  the  Peniian 
Gulf  and  Sea  of  Oman,  between  Arabia  and  Persia, 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  east  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Gulfs  of  Touquin,  Leao  Tong^  and 
others,  fonned  by  the  seas  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
most  prominent  features  of  the  southern  coast  are 
the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  India,,  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  llieeast  coast  is  also  flanked 
with  insular  nnd  peninsular  projections,  forming  4 
series  of  ahi^ltared  seai  imd  bays;  a  series  of  large 
islands  extends  to  tbe  aouth>eaBt  of  the  oontinentt 
forming  a  counectioQ  with  Australia ;  while  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  islands  are  scattered  over  the 
PaciSc  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  prindpal  penin- 
sulas on  the  cast  are  Kamtchatka  and  Coreik  Tbe 
larger  islands,  proceeding  from  the  north'>east  ooast, 
are  Saghalien,  the  Japanese  Islaods^  the  Philip- 
pine Idandsi^  Bomeov  Sumatrat  Java^  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  Papua  or  New  Guinea^  which  is  sepa- 
rated  by  Torres  Strait  from  Austmtia,  and  lastly 
Ceylon  at  tbe  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  llie  Kunle  Islands,  between  Kamt- 
chatka  and  Japan,  tbe  islands  of  Loo  Clioo^  For- 
mosa, and  Hainan  on  the  Chiiiese  coast,  atid  %h» 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ooeaii« 
may  also  be  noticed.  On  the  west  or  Mediterramati 
coast  the  prindpal  islands  belonging  to  Asia  art 
Cyprus  and  Bhodes,  The  north«»ii  coasts  from  Cto« 
East  or  Vostochni,  in  Behring'i  Strait^  and  on  tna 
Arctic  circle^  to  tbo  Talmal  Peninsula^  in  the  ex- 
treme north' west^  is  almost  entirely  contained  within 
that  circle.  Tbe  highest  pdnt»  Cape  Chelyuskin, 
ia  about  7B°  x.  Tbe  largest  group  of  islands  on  th« 
north  eoa<^t  is  the  Liskhov  Islands  (New  Siberia); 
the  largest  indentation  is  the  Gulf  of  Obe,  whu^ 
reaches  beh>w  the  Arctic  circle,  and  receives  tbe 
river  (>l>e  about  that  latitutle.  Tbo  total  est«lit  ol 
coast  is  estimated  at  ^,000  milei» 

Mowikttn9.—ThB  iDoontaJa  i^jralaaii  of  Atim  m 
of  groat  extoml^  and  Ibelr  nnlinfnating  polals  am 
the  higboit  ia  tba  worid  Tliem  are  aUo  vast 
plateatut  and  dovatod  ywMief  rtfSoo%  but  large  por- 
tions ol  the  oontinent  are  low  and  flat.  Sncli  am 
the  greater  portioii  of  Siberia^  from  the  Ural  Monal- 
ains  across  tbo  north  of  tbe  oontliient,  and  tbe 
westem  central  region  of  tbe  cootliieot^  where  an 
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urea  of  great  depreadon  cnlminatos  m  tlie  Ca«plim. 
The  greftteat  mount&m'sysiem  in  Asitk,  and  in  no  for 
•t  laikit  M  altitude  is.  concerned,  of  the  worlds  U  the 
HimaJaj'Bin  Bysteni^  the  principa]  mass  of  which  liea 
between  lon/65^  and  110°  K.  and  Ut  28"  and  57°  K* 
It  thoa  occiipia*  a  position  not  very  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  though  nearer  the  Boathera 
edge  than  the  nortbem.  It  i^xtends,  rottghlj  speak^ 
ing,  from  north-west  to  Bouth^eaBt^  its  total  length 
being  about  2000  mile«^  while  ita  breadth  Tariea 
from  TOO  to  500  or  600.  Different  names  hare  beon 
given  to  different  portiona  of  tlw  Byitetn,  inch  Ai 
Hindu  Kush  (the  north -weetem  extremity),  Kara* 
konuD,  and  Kutn-Lnn,  while  Himalaya  h  mors 
especially  confined  to  the  portion  forming-  the  nor- 
thern harrier  of  HinduBtan;  but  all  tht^e  are  really 
|K>rtiona  of  the  same  connected  mountain  maas. 
The  Knen-Lim  aiinply  forma  the  northerti  flaok  of 
the  nja»B^  niid  is  not,  as  it  haa  been  rgpraapntcd,  a 
diHtinet  chain ;  whilo  the  Karakorum  MountahiB 
havin  BO  little  to  distin^iah  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
elevated  maiss  to  which  they  belong  that  they  may 
be  etoned  without  the  traveller  being  aware  of  it. 
The  broadest  i>art  of  the  syefc^m,  the  elevated  table* 
land  of  Tibet,  Ilea  between  the  Himalaya  proper  and 
ttie  KoflD^LniL  The  Tib&tan  monntainis  are  con- 
nected on  the  eaat  with  the  mountains  of  C^ina  and 
with  those  that  apread  to  the  eoath^eaat  over  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  A  second  great  mountain- 
flystemof  Central  Aaia^  connected  with  the  Himalayan 
ayatem  by  the  elevated  region  of  Pamir  (say  ion. 
TO'-flO*  !L,  lat  37*-40'n.),  is  the  ThianShan  syetcnL 
The  point  of  junction  may  be  said  to  form  '  &  huge 
boas  or  knot,"  from  which  the  Thian-JShan  runs  norti- 
westward  for  a  distance  of  some  1200  miles.  Between 
theao  two  systemB,  which  carve  rtjund  it  on  the  west, 
lies  Eastern  TtLrkestan,  right  in  the  centre  of  Asia, 
The  greatest  eleTattona  of  the  Himalayan  Bystem  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Himalayas  proper,  where  1b 
Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  high,  lianchinjinga^ 
2S,166»  &C.  The  priucifml  paasea  here,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet,  are  the  higheat 
in  the  world,  Tho  Kuen-Lun  aummita  reach  a 
heif*ht  of  22,000  feet.  The  Himalayas  descend  by 
Buccesaive  ulopea  to  the  plain  id  Northern  India, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  fet^t  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Ytndhyas  cross  the  peniuBiila^ 
dividing  Northern  from  Southern  India;  the  latter 
is  further  bounded  by  the  Eaatem  and  the  Western 
Ghata,  which  run  along  the  coa«ts;  while  the  interior 
oonBiBta  of  elevated  t^ible-Ianda  rUing  towards  the 
south,  where  they  attain  in  the  neighlwurhoTMl  of  the 
Nilgiri  Hil Ib  an  ele  vation  of  7  000  feet.  The  H  imalay as 
are  not  only  connected  with  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  India,  and  witli  ramifications  into  China 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  but  on  the  west 
with  the  mountains  of  Beluchifltan  and  Afghanietan* 
The  Suliman  and  Hala  ranges  bound  Iriiliaon  the 
west,  and  unite  mth  the  mountains  of  Belnchistan; 
while  the  Hindu  Kii«h,  psflaing  weetwartl  through 
the  north  of  Afghanistan,  has  continuations  more  or 
lesa  dietinct  through  Persia  to  the  Elbijrz  range  south 
of  the  Caspian,  and  so  onwards  to  Mount  Ararat 
From  thia  point  again  it  forma  connections  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  with  the  Caucasus,  with  the 
Taurus  range  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  moun- 
tains which  run  to  the  eouth  of  Persia,  The  moun- 
tains belonging  to  thia  series  form  the  houndarieB  of 
■n  elevated  plateau  extending  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Indus.  On  the  north  they  are  fre- 
quently of  great  elevation,  Mount  Demaveod  in  the 
Elburz  range  reaching  the  height  of  18,450  feet, 
while  Ararat  is  nearly  17,000.  The  Thian-Shan 
system  is  oontinaed  to  the  north-east  by  the  Altai 
sod  Sajansk  ranges,  the  whole  separating  the  Chinese 


Empire  from  Itusslan  Turkestaa  and  Siberia.  Ta 
Khoji  in  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  is  eeti 
have  a  height  of  21,320  feet.     A  line  of  3 
elevation  extends  from  the  Altai  wcelward  l»  { 
Ural  Mountains.    To  the  eart  of  the  Sajaask  i 
the  Tablonoi  Mountains  nm  north-east  umuht 
coast,  along  which  they  are  contii 
imder  the  name  of  Stanovoi  to  Behriwf s  StaiL 

TcUfU'Iandt,  Plains^  and  DaerU.—'flibtA  fotni  Ai 
meet  elevatcMl  tableland  in  Asia,  its  taeiB  h^ll 
being  estimated  at  15,000  feet     Its  surf aot  is  to; 
rugged,  being  intersected  by  a  number  of  miiiiilsii 
ranges  running  generally  in  an  easterly  and  wesbadj 
direction.     On  the  ea«t  it  is  bounded  by  loftj  mtm' 
tains  which  separate  it  from  China.     Some  s(  lli 
largest  rivers  of  Sonthem  and  Somtb-eastea  Ail 
have  their  origin  in  Tibet,  indnding  the  Indoi^  At 
Brahmafrutra,  the  Tang-tse,  and  the  Hoang-Ea  Is 
this  region,  which  is  still  not  well  known,  iniMrtHl 
discoveries  were  made  in  1 S7 4-7 5  by  the  PBfidSt  %k 
Sing,  who  travelled  from  Yarkand  to  LaMs,  ofiri 
route  of  which  at  least  1200  miles  were  oaerpktei 
In  particular  he  discovered  a  numerous  Kries  d 
laken  running  in  a  chain  parallel  to  the  HiBisb|m 
Ancither  great  plateau,  mnch  lower  however  vi 
that  of  Tibet,  is  that  already  mentioned  sa  oes^ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  Western  Asia,  eatwiwif 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  ll^ 
Pentian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea^     II  eooi{«UBBtk 
countries  known  as  Afghanistan,  Beludiietsiu Plftt^ 
Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.     It  lies  at  altitades  fill- 
ing from  2000  to  SOaO  feet  above  tlia  sol    Tkt 
eastern  half  of  it  consists  to  a  large  «ztaBi  of  usMi 
ductive  wastes.      Another  table -land  cf   mmmrn 
extent  and  elevation  is  that  of  the  Indian  FinifsK 
south  of  the  parallel  of  lat  25"  V.     Tbe  pm^ 
plain  of  Asia,  as  already  mentioned,  is  thai  «f  SEbn^ 
which  extends  along  the  north  of  tlw  OOD 
forms  a  vast  alluvial  tiact  sloping  to  the 
Ocean,  and  travexaed  by  large  rivers,  soc&  ss  ikt 
Obe,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena»  thai  oobi^  fti 
drainage  to  that  ocean.    Vast  swampa  or  pesA-naa* 
caUed  tundixu  cover  large  portions  of  tids  HfpeB* 
South'west  of  Siberia,  and  stretching  eastwsid  Inet 
the  Caspian  to  the  Thlan-Shan  Monntain^  v  s  W- 
lying  tract,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  <rf  steppsised 
deserts,  and  including  in  its  ar^  the  Sea  ot  AnL 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  other  districts.     This  huHfm 
of  internal  driunage,  the  rivera,  among  whisb  snlls 
Amoo  Daria  and  the  Syr  Daria,  either  falling  inlslfe 
Sea  of  Aral  or  into  other  smaller  sheets  of  wslee.   I« 
the  east  of  China  there  is  an  allnvial  plain  of  satte 
2M,Q0Q  sqnare  miles  in  extent,  mosd  of  it  prodoitift 
and  highly  otUtivatod;  in  Hindaatan  tbers  arc  ^hm 
extending  for  2000  miles  along  tbe  south  dmt  d 
the   Himalayas;   and   between  AraKa  attd  fWii 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Enpbratea,  is  the  fAdsi^ 
Mesopotamia  or  Assyria^  one  of  the  ridiest  Is  tfa« 
world.     Of  the  deserts  of  Ada  tho  Urg^  k^btXd 
Gobi,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tab- 
lonoi and  Thian-Shan  Mountain^  on  the  seolh  I7 
Tibet,  on  the  east  by  the  Khingan  Moantaias  oa^llf 
borrlers  of  China;  while  in  the  west  it  extcodi  itf* 
Kastcni  Turkestan.     Large  portions  of  It  si9  o^mtA 

ith  nothing  but  sand  or  disph^y  a  soiface  ef  ^m 
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rock.     This  desert  forms  a  large  part  of  ^ 
known  as  Mongolia,  the  whole  of  which  f< 
area  of  internal  drainage,  de^cient  in  rainfsIL 
ai«  also  extensive  desert  tracts  in  Pi 
and  Hindustan,    An  almosl  ooatinaooi 
may  be  traced  from  the   African 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Beluchiatan  to  the  Indoa. 

Rivers  and  Lata, — Asia  oontains  fsne  of  #p 
largest  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  TeamMtin  ansK 
the  coutiuents  for  the  number  ol  isa  tiftHk  Mi*  " 
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I  «f  Urge  size,  thiit  never  find  their  waj  to  tbe 
^  tbeir  wi^ten  eiiber  Ibemg  Imi  in  the  sand  or 
J  into  Ukes  that  have  no  outlet.     The  cbief 
I  in  Westom  Aua  ire  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
Hm  in  the  Armenian  plateau  and  foil  into  the 
I  Gull;  the  Indus,  from  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
kvoagli  North -weetem  Hinduatan  and  falls  into 
■bim  Sea;  the  Ganges,  whieh  naes  In  thf! 
and  Hown  eoBtwards  through  Northern 
,  mad  tlie  Brahmapntro,  which  rises  in  Tibet 
i  Iknvs  trough  A»am  aaod  Bengal,  both  enter  the 
f  of  Bengal;  the  Lrawadj  and  the  Solwen,  risiDg  in 
mtoiniof  the  Indo-Chinese Feninsola,  andlxith 
throtigli  Bnrmali,  likewise  enter  the  Bay  of 
I  tha  Mekong  or  Cambodia,  the  bvrgest  nvor 
I  pKunsoU^  has  its  scmroes  in  the  same  moun* 
_md  flowing  Mmth-eastwords  enters  the  South 
I  Sea;  the  Yan^-tse  and  the  Hoang-ho,  the  t^o 
rirert  of  China,  rise  in  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
•  the  ocean  after  a  winding  eastCTly  omirse; 
or,  tbe  oaij  other  great  nyer  of  Eaetem 
s  in  Mongolia^  and  titer  a  circuitous  course 
I  the  Sea  of  Okbotek;  the  great  rivers  of  North> 
'  ^  the  Lena,  Yenisei,  and  Obe,  have  alreodj 
Dtioned.     The  Yenisei  is  believed  to  have  a 
S400  miles,  the  Yang^tse  of  at  least  3000, 
fc  of  2770,  the  Hoang-Ho  of  2600.     The  basin 
tfht  Obe,  iDcludinQ^  of  course  those  <if  its  tributaries 
""       '1  and  tbe  Irtiah^  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
'  In  the  world,  except  the  Amazon  and 
"  eing  considerably  over  1,000,000 


I  Ivrafc  Uke  of  Asia  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which, 
|ir,  ■  pMtlj  in  Europe,  its  largest  tributary 
Volga.      The  chief  Asiatic  rivers  falling 


•ea  ore  the  Kur  from  the  Caucasus,  the 
Armenia,  and  the  A  trek  from  Northern 
» rirer  Ural  being  partly  European  partly 
Tbe  Caspian  lies  in  the  centre  oF  a  great 
J  being  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Sea 
M.  East  from  the  Caspian,  as  already  men- 
Iksied,  is  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which,  like  the  Caspian, 
Iai  no  outlet,  and  is  fed  by  the  rivers  Amoo  X>aria 
sad  Syr  Daria.  Its  area  u  estimated  at  27,000  square 
^kn  8till  farther  east,  to  the  north  of  the  Tbian- 
ShoB  MofontaiuB,  and  fed  by  the  Hi  and  other  streams 
imni  this  system,  b  Lake  Balkaisb,  a  somewhat 
onosiil- shirked  sheet  of  water,  with  an  area  of 
HOO  Mtnare  miles.  The  lake  has  no  outlet;  its  water 
li^Mr  h«t  wy  salt  and  disagreeable.  There  ore  also 
iffwil  oilier  smaller  lakes  in  this  region,  such  as  Issik* 
Koi,  Ke»-Knl,  Alo-Kul,  BoratahK  Slc  In  the  south 
«ff  Sibefia»  between  Ion.  104°  and  110"  e,,  is  I^ke 
Baikal,  a  mountain  hUce  from  which  the  Yenisei 
dlrmws  a  portion  of  its  waters;  its  area  ia  estimated 
si  ahcmt  12,500  sqoaremiles.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  oonti&ent  is  the  Lob  Lake,  or  Lob  Nor,  to  which 
sO  ihs  drainage  of  Eastern  Turkestan  converges; 
h^Dg  eooveyed  to  it  by  the  Yarkand,  Eosbgor,  and 
ilhar  streatns.  These  unite  to  form  the  Tarim  River, 
wWeh,  from  the  source  of  the  Yarkand,  has  a  total 
kngth  cxf  over  V200  miles.  Lob  seems  to  be  rather 
m  Wtmmpf  tract  than  a  lake  prope;*.  On  the  borders 
of  Al|^iudstan«  Persia^  and  Beluchistan,  ia  a  similar 
mnmpf  lake  that  reoedves  the  Helmund  and  other 
■lifiams  irom  Afghanistan.  Ctf  tlie  numerous  lakes 
in  Tibet  Dangra-ynm  Nor  and  Tengri  Nor  seem  to 
\m  the  largest;  the  former  is  iS  mSes  lon^  and  25 
broad. 

(?eo£(i|^,^Thongh  In  population  and  history  the 
ttssi  ancient  continent^  giMtlogically  speaking  Ana 
Is  cj—idcred,  as  regards  its  present  asjtect,  to  bo  one 
flf  the  newest.  Tbe  principal  mountain  chains  ore 
eooxposed  largely  of  punitio  rocks.  The  Hiroolayaiy 
leipfaibh  Hnmboldt  has  observed  a  strildi^  leesm* 


blance  in  ^eolo^col  structure  to  the  Alps,  ore  com- 
posed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- schist,  with  cyanite 
and  amphibolites  or  trap-rocks,  particularly  primitive 
greenstone;  the  Altai  Mountains  contain  granite  in 
layers  without  alternation  of  gneiss;  aigiUooeons 
schist  in  contact  with  greenstone,  and  containing 
augite,  jaspar,  calcaroous  rocks,  argentiferous  l^bd 
ore,  and  copper.  The  ramifications  of  the  Altai  into 
Hussian  Ana  contain  also  coal-grit,  schists,  quarti, 
ODd  greenstone,  rich  with  lead,  sUver,  and  auriferous 
sand.  The  lower  ran^^es  are  covered  with  transported 
layers  of  rolled  stones  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  por> 
pbyry,  in  which  are  found  agates,  cornelians,  and 
chalcedonies.  In  the  Kiion-Iuu  group  are  found 
rubies,  lapiit- lazuli,  and  turquoises.  In  the  eastern 
port  c^  the  Ourohi  the  granite^  of  which  the  chain  ia> 
composed,  along  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks,  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  iron  and  copper.  The  Caucasus  con- 
tains granite,  argillaceous  schist,  and  basaltic  por- 
phyry. The  great  plains  of  Northern  India,  Meso- 
potamia, Central  Asia,  and  Siberia  are  regarded  as 
of  very  recent  geological  origin.  From  various  indi- 
cations many  geologists  are  of  opinion  thai  tbe  greater 
part  of  Western  Asia  was  occupied  at  no  very  dis- 
tant {leriod  by  on  ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas  are  the  remains.  It  is  also  conjectured 
that  a  continental  area  extending  oortiss  the  Indian 
Ocean  united  Asia  during  the  Pennian  period  to 
Africa  and  Australia^  Siberia  is  supposed  to  have 
been  twice  subroerged  during  the  polffioxoic  and  the 
later  tertiary  periodf.  A  line  of  volcanic  action  extends 
on  the  eastern  coast  from  Kamtchatka  through  the 
Philippines  and  the  I^Ialay  Archipelago  to  Aracan  in 
the  Bay  of  BengsL  In  Kamtchatka  there  ore  eight 
or  nine  active  volcanoes;  in  tbe  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent there  i^^peor  to  be  none  at  present  active. 

CUmaUf  8adf  dff. — The  size  of  Asia,  the  great 
altitudes  uid  depreaaioiu  of  the  oontiQcntt  along  with 
the  variations  of  latitude  and  the  disposition  of  sea 
and  land,  &e,,  afford  an  inexhaustible  source  of  com- 
plexity in  the  variety  and  distribution  of  climate.  In 
Tibet,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet,  the 
climate  is  rigorous,  combining  great  cold  with  drought; 
vegetation  is  scanty,  trees  mlmoet  absent,  and  the 
population  moHly  nomadic.  Except  in  the  lower 
valleys,  where  there  is  an  agricultural  population,  it  is 
very  sfiarse.  The  climate  of  Central  Asia  generally 
presents  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  great  defi* 
cicnoy  of  rain.  It  has  accordimglv  a  deficient  vege- 
tation and  a  scanty  nomadic  population.  The  great 
region  of  Siberia^  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a 
level  or  slightly  imdulating  plam,  lying  wholly 
within  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  h.os  a  climate 
which  generally  resembles  that  of  similar  latitudes 
in  £iuH>pe,  with  tbe  exception  of  greater  heat  and 
drought  in  summer  and  greater  cold  in  winter.  The 
runfoU  is  very  moderate,  but  the  dnunoge  is  deficient 
and  the  soil  often  becomes  swampy.  The  TsgetaHoti 
b  scanty,  consisting  mostly  of  grasses  and  smube  in 
the  plains  and  pine  forest«  on  the  mount^s.  There 
b  very  little  land  under  cultivation  and  the  population 
is  very  thin,  llie  northern  part  of  China  to  the  east 
of  Central  Asia  has  a  temperate  climate  with  a  warm 
summer,  nnd  in  the  extreme  north  a  severe  winter.  1 1 
is  well  wotersd  and  wooded,  poBseeseia  f  ertfle  and  well- 
cultivated  sdl  yielding  thensnal  products  of  temperate 
regions,  and  is  thickly  peopled.  The  districts  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  oeatnJ  region,  oomprisin<;;;  the  two 
Indian  peninsulas,  Southern  China^  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  present  the  cbaractorisUc  climate  and  vege* 
tation  of  the  southern  temperate  and  tropical  rsgionoi 
Here^  however,  tbe  modifying  affeota  of  oUiliidft  oone 
most  Urgely  into  p1ay»  and  e^rw  rukij  «i  cUnatfee 
and  form  of  vsgetatioii  ie  lo  be  looad  oo  the  wkpm 
of  the  Himalayaii  isd  tbe  moiiiilttliie  md  phUn  c€ 
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Southern  India  and  of  the  enstem  peniiwultL  The 
i>Rrt  of  Afiift  south  of  the  Himidaj'afl,  though  not  all 
lying  wthin  the  tropics,  is  till  subject  to  tropical 
infloenccg.  Amon^  the  prmcipal  of  theie  may  bo 
reckoned  the  effects  of  the  tropical  beat  upon  the 
air 'Currents.  To  this  cause  are  due  the  trftde-windB, 
which,  ciUTjing  the  moiature  of  tbe  eouthem  seaa 
to  the  continents  to  be  condensed  hy  the  mountain 
mttsses  Agftinst  which  they  strike^  by  determining  the 
mlnfili  of  the  various  continental  districtBy  and 
affecting  the  size  and  ooune  of  the  riren,  produce  an 
many  climatic  effects.  More  local  in  their  effects  aa 
well  afi  arbitrary  in  their  occurrence,  and  conaequently 
fatal  in  thoir  violence,  are  the  cyclone,  or  circular 
tsionniSj  common  in  the  Bay  of  Ben  sal  and  the  China 
StA,  The  normal  directions  of  the  monsoons  are 
north-eaat  and  south-west;  the  north- cAst  nionsfKjn 
l>etjina  in  April  and  the  south -weat  in  October;  but 
the  direction,  duration,  and  intenaity  of  tbeee  winds 
are  greatly  nnodifie<l,  especially  on  laud,  by  local  cir- 
cumstancca.  The  soil  of  tha  southern  regions  is 
nsoalJy  good,  and  where  moisture  ia  sufficient  vcge- 
tation  is  rich  and  even  exuberant.  The  soil  of  India 
Is  BO  finely  comminuted  that  it  has  been  said  it  is 
povnble  to  go  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Indus 
Mid  return  again  to  the  sea  without  finding  a  single 
pebble.  The  rninfaH  in  those  regione  is  extremely 
irregular.  There  are  belts  whore  hardly  any  rain 
faUfl  at  iill,  Cithers  of  moilemte,  and  otliers  of  very 
heavy  raiufalL  On  the  Khasia  Hills,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
the  heaviest  rainfall  iti  the  world  takes  place,  the 
average  fall  obnerved  being  550  inches  a  year.  The 
fsrincipal  period  of  rain  is  during  the  south-west 
uionsoort.  On  tho  mountains  w^Lich  directly  face  the 
winds^  charged  with  vaponr  as  they  come  from  the  sea, 
the  rain  will  fall  in  abundance,  while  they  pass  over 
intermediate  plains  without  parting  with  their  iDofii* 
ture.  The  rainfall,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
irrigation  and  fertility  of  the  plaimi  of  Indio  is  accord- 
ingly determined  by  the  pjaition  of  the  Himalaya«p 
the  Ghat«fj  ami  other  mountain  ranges.  The  high 
plateau  which  extenda  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Indus 
has  a  tfmi>enite  climate,  'with  some  extremity  of 
heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Hain  falls  chiefly 
in  winter  and  spring.  The  eastern  part  of  thi« 
ptiateau  is  deficient  in  rain,  and  the  soil  is  poor  and 
unproductive;  the  western  portion,  consisting  of  Abi* 
Minor,  18  more  favoorod  of  nature.  The  desert 
character  of  large  parta  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Be!u- 
chiatan  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Some  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  as  Yemen  and  Oman^  are  fertile, 
but  the  greater  part,  e«pecially  on  the  Red  Sea^  ia 
barren  and  desolate.  A  desert  belt  surrounda  an 
interior  plateau  of  1000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  and 
of  moderate  fertility.  Syria  is  divided  between  hilly 
and  fertQe  and  low  desert  tracts.  The  Japanese 
Islands,  which  are  traversed  by  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  extend  over  about  15"  of 
latitude,  experience  a  great  variety  of  climates. 
Id  the  north  the  climate  is  rigorooit,  in  the  south  as 
mild  as  that  of  the  south  of  France.  The  eastern 
i^tjottt  is  milder  than  the  weat»  being  sheltered  by  the 
mountain  ranges  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  con* 
tinent.  The  country  generally  in  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. The  character  and  productions  of  the  other 
isknda  are  mostly  tropical, 

A  greater  extreme  of  cold  is  reached  in  N'orth 
America  than  in  Northern  Asia^  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  east  coast  of  Siberia  being  above  the  zero 
of  Fahrenheit;  and  the  heat  of  Southern  Asia  is  less 
than  that  of  Africa,  which  has  more  land  lying  within 
tie  tropics.  In  Siberia  the  extremes  of  temperature 
lure  great,  exceeding  100"  between  the  mean  of  the 
hottest  and  coldest  month  on  the  coast,  and  being 


commonly  over  60'  throughout  the  cotm^. 
the  Cf^uRtor  is  approached  the  extremes  of 
ture  diminish  till  at  the  sotithern  extremity  c 
continent  they  approach  within  5".  The  ti|^i4" 
temperature  attfdned  in  Southern  Asia  it  abaot  Uf, 
the  highejst  mean  about  S2^  llie  stmmicn  of  <lt 
northern  latitudes,  thoqgh  shorter,  attain  a  maxumoi 
of  heat  not  much  short  of  the  tropics,  the  f7«tkr 
length  of  the  day  compensating  for  Uie  le»  intesnifijr 
of  the  mid-day  beat.  On  the  Peisiaa  plateau  tfas 
summer  heat  is  increaaed  by  the  want  of  lao^  lad 
the  severity  of  the  winter  by  the  elevatioA. 

Vegeiaihiu— The  plants  and  animals  ol  Ksite* 
Asia  generally  resemble  those  of  aimilar  latiiadsi 
in  Europe,  though  the  extremes  of   climsls  m 
greater.     The  plateau  extending  £rom  Asia  Mimr 
to  the   Himalayoa  resembles   Sonthem  EuERips  h 
its   productions,  and   the  desert  belt  of  Asf 
an  affinity  to  the  African  d^eit.     The  cbsi 
ifttic   tvpea  of  Siberia  are   continued  to  tbd 
regions  of  Centnd  Asia.     Tlie  community  <rf  t 
with  European  forms  also  extendsi  to  North  ' 
where    ia    developed  besides    a   relation    with 
tvpes  of  North  America,     The  whole  of  Ka 
Asia  differs  from  Europe  more  in  spedes  thsa  i 
genera  of  vegetable  productions.     Oaks  and  hstll 
are  absent  in  Siberia.     The  principal  metmiuatntf^ 
are  the  plue,  larch,  and  birch;  the  willow,  alder* led 
poplar  are  found   in  lower   grounds.      Tli«  colti« 
vated  plants  of   Asia   Minor   and  FerEia  rewtoble 
those  of   Southern  Europe,     In  the  central  trpm 
European  species  reach  as  far  as  the  Weftetn  and 
Central  Himalayas,  but  are  rare  in  the  Eastcn. 
They  are  here  met  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  fcsna 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  Him&layaa  are  dotiied  ahMit 
exclusively  with  tropical  forms;  higher  np^  brtnua 
4000  and  10,000  feet»  is  the  region  of  foresti  ani 
cultivation,  producing  all  the  types  of  trees  sad 
plants  that  belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  haiinf 
extensive  forests  of  conifers;  in  the  east  forest-tms 
are  met  with  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet    Ehododee- 
drons  extend  to  11,000  feet,   and   phaoeroiiBiMSi 
plants  are  found  at  the  height  of  19,500  feet    The 
south-eastern  region,   including  India,  the  £a#tern 
Peninsula^  and  China,  with  the  islands,  contains  a  ?iil 
variety  of  indigenous  specii^  varying  with  the  hxaor 
dity  of  the  climate  and  the  elevation,  the  fofns  d 
higher  latitudes  being  represented  on  the  moontMoa 
In  this  region  we  find  growinr;  wild  a  number  of  plsDla 
that  have  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to  flOSv 
such  as  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  ecttton  and  indigo^  pepper, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  clove,  nutmeg,   and  cardainaaai, 
banana,  cocoa-nut,  areca  and  sago  pabna;  the  mmffi 
and  many  other  fruits,  with  plants  producing  a  vsit 
number  of  drugs,  caoutchouc  and  gutta'pei^cha,    Tht 
forests  of  India  contain  the  oak^  teak,  s&l,  deodar,  aad 
other  timber  w^oods,  besides  bs^nboosL  palms,  f4Midal- 
wood,  laurels,  fig-treea,  kc.  The  Malay  Peninsula  ctn- 
tains  dense  forestM  of  similar  kinds.     The  cultivats4_ 
plants  of  India  include  wheat,  bai-ley,  rice,  msi 
millet,  sorghum,  tea,  indigo,  jute^  opium,  kc    "So 
of  the  tropic  wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  I 
early  in  April,  and  a  crop  of  rice  or  other  tl 
cereal  b  sown  in  June  and  July,  and  roaped  hn] 
temher  and  October,    VS'heat  and  barley  do  not  gna* 
In  Southern  India,  the  winter  not  being  snffident^ 
severe  to  prepare  the  groond  for  them.  Cotton,  indl^ 
sugar,  tea^  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  plantains^tuuigYw^ 
&c.,  are  cultivated  in  Chin&.    Uf  the  Chinese  fkm  tb 
larger  portion  resemble  the  Indian,  while  msay  tft 
loeaL     In  North  China,  the  country  between  il  taJ 
the  Amoor  (Manchuria),  and  the  Japanese  Jilanda 
large  nnmbers  of  deciduous  trees  occur,  socfa  ss  oahi 
maples,   limes,   walnuts,  poplars   and  willows,  ths 
geaem  being  European  but  the  indiridnil  tfitBim 
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^ffttic.  AaiODg  cnlilvated  pUots  are  wheat,  tkud 
HpiirosnibU  Mttiationa  ric«,  cotton,  the  vine,  &c. 
H^B  aad  the  northern  parts  of  thiH  region  ore  rick 
1llpec3«9  of  the  pine  tribe.  According  to  elev  ation 
Hi  ytasulm  of  the  Asiatic  Ardiipelago  <^play  an 
Ldivcnity  with  the  maiDlftod,  the  more  tropical 
^ptmeutied  on  the  lower  clevatiouH,  tb« 
1  on  the  higher.  Coffee,  rice,  maiz«,  &c., 
irely  grown  in  some  of  the  islands.  A  line 
_  aLiovi  called  WflJIace's  lint;  hiia  been  drawn 

i  ihe  Strait  of  M>cftM>r,  at  which  the  Hora  and 
fmmm  of  Anstndiik  begin  to  appearj  and  gradiially 
bspone  more  proikoim^  as  the  distance  from  Asia 
lad  tbe  ptozlmifcj  to  Anatralia  increaae^i.  The  vari  ety 
l€  nJaiile  of  the  deeerl  region  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
BttiBciiietJUi  is  comparatively  «nialL  The  predomin- 
*  qj  >  few  species  gives  character  to  the  whole 
''^  Tegetation  it  most  abunilant  in  ipring, 
oecRB  and  bulbous  planttt,  which  extend 
(  nqgioii  from  Syria  to  the  Himalayas,  are 
la  Arabia  Felix^  and  the  warmer  valleys  of 
islan,  and  BelDchistan,  where  the  hills 
I  to  afford  a  sufficient  lainfall,  arifinatic 
dant  Wheat,  barley,  ootton,  and  ind  i>;o 
icnhiTated  in  Arabia,  and  the  date-palm  flourishes 
fa  the  doeetiw  On  the  mountain  slop<28  of  Western 
Afabia  (Arabia  Felix)  the  coffee-plant,  which  has 
nhably  been  derived  from  Africa,  is  cdtivated. 
QuD-prodiicing  acaciae  are,  with  the  date-palm,  the 
Mat  treei  in  Arabia;  the  latter  aIko  extends 
Fenia,  and  even  reachee  the  shore  of  the 
.  Fleehy  plants  arc  characteristic  of  the  most 
Aiid  portionfl.  In  the  higher  parts  uf  Persia  and 
jhanlttan  namercms  forms  of  UmbelHf ene  of  great 
^m  well  m  thistles  and  the  borage  tribe,  are  abun-  i 
'frican  forms  are  found  not  only  extending 
\  African  desert  along  the  desert  region  of 
y  from  South  Africa  to  Ceylon.  The  Caspian  ^ 
lowlaniis  is  the  tract  where  the  saline  vegetation  that 
it  spread  over  the  whole  rc^on  of  Btepf»e«  and  deserta 
las  its  greatest  development.  This  region  is  regarded 
as  the  Dative  country  of  the  melon. 

Zoology. — There  is  a  still  closer  resemblance  in  the 

fMH^  than  in  the  IJora  of  Northern  Asia  to  that 

^I^AmpfMu      Asia  south  to  the  Himalayas,  together 

^^^Hkrope  and  Xorth  Africa,  forms  a  cuutinuous 

HH^  which   Br.   Sclatcr  has  designated  as  the 

yttwarctic;  South-eastern  Asia,  with  Sumatra,  Java, 

Bomao^  aiid  the  Philippines,  he  calk  the  Indian 

inm;  Africa  south  of  the  Atlas,  with  Arabia, 

IwaliDe,  8outh  Perna»  the  dry  part  of  Beluchi- 

Ilia  and  Sind,  form  the  Ethiopian  region;  Celebes 

aad  the  other  islands  beyond  Wallaoe's  line,  with 

J  the  Australian  region.     Nearly  all  the 

i  of  Europe  occur  in  Northern  Aaio,  with 

I  additions  to  the  species.    Quadrumana  are 

aivora  nnmeroua,  especially  bean,  wolves, 

Moles,  shrews,  and  hedgehogs  are 

among   Insectivonw     Rodents  are  repre- 

hj  marmots  and  the  pika  or  tailless  hare. 

are  numerous  species  of  wild  sheep^  ante- 

llfwsk  acid  deer.     Of  the  last  the  musk- deer  ami  the 

Itag  aiv  obaracteristic.     The  ornithology  4if  Europe 

sad  Northern  Asia  are  identiSed  to  a  still  greater 

oiaat.    A  large  majority  of  European  a}>ecies  extend 

\  Asia  as  far  as  Japan.    The  pheasant 

la  wild  state  is  peculiar  to  Northern  Asia, 

pheasant  and  several  other  species  of 

I  to  the  north-east.    The  genera  and  species 

ne  birds  are  very  numerous.    In  the  Indiim 

I  there  are  several  peculiar  genera  of  the  Quad* 

or  monkey  tribe.     Among  the  distinctive 

this  region  is  the  elephant,  the  Asiatic 

*ng  distinct  from  the  African.     The  lion, 

wlucb  are  considered  as   Ethiopian 


forma,  the  bear,  civets,  ichneumons,  and  other  car- 
nivorous animals,  are  found.  The  lion  inhabits 
Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Bekchiiitau,  &c.,  and 
extends  aa  far  east  as  India,  where,  however,  at  the 
present  day  his  hahitat  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Gujarat.  The  tij^er  ia  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  larger  Asiatic  Cartiivora.  It  extends 
from  Armenia  across  the  entire  continent,  being 
absent^  however,  from  the  greater  |)ortion  of  Siheria 
and  from  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet;  it  extends 
also  into  Sumatra,  Javo^  and  Bali.  In  the  Indian 
region  we  also  find  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  ox,  deer, 
Rfiuirrelfl,  porcupines,  as  well  ao  various  species  of 
Edentata.  In  birds  nearly  every  order  except  ostriches 
IB  represented.  Among  the  most  interesting  forms 
are  the  hombilla,  the  peacock,  the  Impey  pheas.int, 
the  tragopans,  and  other  g&lUnaceous  birds,  the 
pheaubut  family  being  very  characteristic  of  the 
region.  I'be  desert  region,  extending  from  Arabia 
to  Siad,  is  chiefly  ditstitignished  by  the  absence  of 
many  Indian  forms  and  the  presence  of  some  African 
ones,  which,  however,  are  not  widely  spread,  most  of 
them  being  limited  to  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  the 
^(alay  Archipelago  marsupial  animals  first  occur  in 
the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,  while  various  mammals 
common  in  the  western  part  of  the  archipelago  are 
absent.  A  similar  transition  towards  the  i^us- 
tralian  typo  takes  place  in  the  B})ecie8  of  birds.  Of 
marine  mammals  the  dugong  is  peculiar  to  the 
Indiaii  Ocean;  iu  the  Ganges  is  found  a  peculiar 
spedes  of  dolphin.  The  clQef  haunts  of  the  Rep- 
tilia  of  Asia  are  the  northern  portion  of  Hindostsn, 
the  EKmth-eastem  peninsula,  China,  and  the  islands 
of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  At  the  head  of 
the  BeptileR  stands  the  Gangetic  crocodile,  frequent' 
ing  the  Ganses  and  other  large  riven*;  the  helmeted 
crocodile  and  the  double-creeted  cr^>cuilile  are  nume- 
rous in  various  quarters,  both  insular  and  con  tine  ntal 
Among  the  Serpents  are  the  cobra  da  capello  and  a 
spedes  of  Trigonooophalus,  both  among  the  most 
deadly  snakes  in  existence;  there  are  also  large  boas 
and  pythons,  besides  sea  and  frceh- water  snakea 
There  are  also  a  number  of  spedes  of  frogs  and  toads 
and  of  fresh-water  tortoisee^  is  well  as  chameleons 
and  other  llsEards.  The  seas  and  rivers  of  Asia  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  Sahnonidfe  are 
found  iu  the  rivers  fiowing  into  the  Arctic  OeeaUi 
but  not  In  those  of  Sonthem  Asia.  Large  numben 
are  caught  Trtmt  ore  found  iu  the  feeders  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Cjispian.  Sturgeons  abound  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian.  Two  rather  remarkable 
kinds  of  fishes  are  the  climbing  perch  and  the  archer 
fish.  The  Well-known  gold-fish  is  a  native  of  China^ 
Aiiatie  Racfs. — The  Mongolian  race  is  the  most 
numerous  in  AsiiL  It  occupies  the  CMoess  Empire, 
Tarlary,  and  probably  Japan,  with  pert  c^  the  ]  ndo- 
Chinese  Pemnsula.  It  is  paiily  settled,  as  in  China, 
Japan,  and  the  peninsula;  partly  nomadic,  as  iu 
Tartary  and  Mongolia.  The  Aryan  is  the  next  in 
numbers,  and  the  most  dvilized  of  the  Astatic 
races.  It  was  until  the  Mohammed  conquest  the 
dominant,  as  it  is  still  the  most  numerous,  race  in 
India.  It  also  previub  in  PenJa  and  in  the  middle 
region  from  Afghanistan  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Semi  tie 
race  is  widely  spread  in  South- western  Asi%  and 
formerly  at  least  extended  to  Africa.  The  Dra vidian 
race  in  South  India,  the  Malays  in  the  eastern  pen- 
insula, and  other  races  locally  distributed,  have  no 
well-defined  relation  with  the  larger  raccfl.  The 
X)raA  idians  are  variondty  associated  with  the  ^longols 
and  the  Australians.  The  latter  theory  is  connected 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  southern  continent,  which 
also  connects  these  racei  with  Africa.     See  Eth- 
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under  the  doininioa  of  European  powers.  KiwaiA 
ponoMea  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  (SiberiA)  and 
m  Qomuderable  portion  of  Ct^atral  Asia^  together  with 
m  greut  part  of  lutcient  Armenia^  on  the  sijuth  of 
the  Gaac&Biu;  Turkey  holds  A«ia  Minor^  Syria  and 
Pal^fltine,  part  of  Ambia^  Mesopotamia,  kc;  Great 
Britain  rules  over  India,  Ceylon,  a  part  of  tho  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  {BHtiih  Burmah),  and  one  or  two 
other  pofiflf-'saiona;  I^rance  hafl  acqmred  a  oonatdei^hle 
portion f^if  the  Indo-Chinese  Peikiniiula{Frenoh<3oQhi]] 
China),  and  has  one  or  two  other  aettlcmenta;  while 
to  Holland  belong  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  ialands 
or  parts  of  ialanda,  and  to  Spain  the  PhiUpplDea.  The 
chief  mdependent  states  are  the  Chinese  Empire, 
which  embraces  almost  the  whole  region  occupied  by 
the  Mongol  tribes;  Japan^  Anam,  Slam,  Bunsah, 
Afghanistan^  Baluchistan,  Persia,  and  the  Arabian 
states;.  The  total  population  of  the  continent  was 
eatimated  in  1878  at  831,000,000. 

IJustorij. — The  ongin  of  the  name  Asia  is  involved 
in  oWcurity,  and  it  is  not  oertainlj  known  whether 
it  arose  imioxxg  the  6n>eksor  was  boirowod  by  them 
from  ftome  jVaiatio  people,  llie  Greeks  seem  to  have 
applied  it  originally  only  to  Lydia,  the  part  of  the 
continent  with  which  they  first  lieeam©  acquainted 
Mixlem  acht>lars  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tlio  name 
Asia  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  uthatj  the  dawn, 
as  'Europe'  may  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  frtb^ 
the  west  or  the  sun -setting. 

Asia  unquestionably  possesses  the  oldest  historical 
documents,  and  next  to  the  immediately  couti^ous 
kingdom  of  E^ypt  the  oldest  historical  monuments 
in  the  world.  The  oldest  historical  documents  relating 
to  Asia  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  b 
from  these  that  wo  arrive  at  anything  lilce  certainty 
with  regard  to  its  early  history.  Whatever  modem 
criticism  may  say  as  to  the  compilation  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  they  possess  unquestionably  the 
oldest  historical  records  which  we  have  in  the  form 
of  distinct  narrative  of  any  nation.  They  also  carry 
back  the  history  of  the  bmnan  race  to  its  oH^n. 
The  great  facts  of  the  Mosaio  record  are  that  tbe 
human  race  originated  In  a  part  of  Asia  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  in  one  family  at  a 
j>eriod  defined  by  a  chronology,  possibly  not  accu- 
rately transmitted,  and  difficult  of  interfsretation,  but 
which  cannot  carry  the  origin  of  the  race  back 
farther  than  4000  to  6000  years  beyond  the  Chris- 
tian era;  tbat  ie,  for  more  than  1000  or  2000  beyond 
the  period  for  which  there  is  independent  historical 
testimony;  that  by  tbe  calamity  of  a  umversal  deluge 
the  race  was  again  reduced  to  a  single  family,  settled 
in  Armenia,  whenoe  they  spread  abroad  over  the 
earth,  and,  especially  afteir  a  supernatural  confusion 
of  their  language,  formed  themeelves  into  separate 
nations.  Of  these  nations  tho  Jewish  is  the  one  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  history  is  henceforth 
almost  exduaively  confined. 

Tho  oldest  historical  monuments  in  Asia  are  those 
of  Assyria  (see  Absyria),  and  with  them  are  asso- 
ciated traditions  which  carry  us  luack  to  a  remote  and 
indefinite  antiqmty.  A  similar  vague  antiquity  be- 
longs to  tho  historical  traditions  of  India  and  China, 
Criticism,  however,  reduces  all  these  claims  to  mode- 
rate dimensions,  and  assigns  to  tbe  oldeet  ascertained 
facts  a  period  not  mure  remote  than  some  4000  years 
from  the  present. 

The  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  Asia  Apart 
from  documents  and  monuments  consist  in  the 
migrationB  of  racesii  tho  evidence  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  traditioti,  from  langiiagei  from  customs, 
and  from  religion.  The  earliest  Imown  seat  of  tbe 
Aryan  race  was  on  tbe  bants  of  the  Oxus,  Hence 
probably  from  tbe  pressure  of  the  Mongolian  tribes 
to  tha  north  they  spread  themselves  to  the  suuth-eajit 


and  south-west^  presajng  npon  tbe  DratldiBii  _ 
habitants  of  India  and  the  Semitic  races  of  S<?Tti^~ 
western  Asia.  Finally  they  drove  the  DrsridisBS 
to  the  south  of  India  and  occupied  Persia  aa«i  otiwr 
parts  of  Western  Asia^  spreading  Into  Eninpe^  U 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  this  innnii 
the  Aryans  appear  to  have  acquired  tbe  use  of  tedm 
from  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  ooatae^ 
the  Bravitlian  letters  being  borrowed  in  Indimid 
the  Semitic  in  Persia  as  the  original  basiB  rf  lb 
Sanskrit  and  Zendic  alphabets.  At  a  later  perioA 
the  Greeks  likewise  adopted  a  Semitic  alpliabsl  bm 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Semites  have  sfirad  wittv 
historical  times  into  North  Africa^  and  tlmr  nifn^ 
tions  had  probably  taken  a  similar  omxrae  beCbn  tti^ 
were  recorded  in  history.  A  large  portico  d  m» 
Mongols  are  still,  as  they  hare  always  been,  a  ncnsdio 
race,  and  their  migrations,  carrying  everywhcm  ibt 
terror  of  predatory  arms^  hare  spread  from  the  sotUid 
part  of  their  own  race  in  China  along  the  notld)  cf 
Asia  into  Korthem  Europe, 

Tbe  early  religion  of  the  Aryan  race,  tiist  <i  s 
nation  of  shepherds,  divided  it?»elf  after  their  sepsn^ 
tion  into  two  related  but  widely  dJjfferest  denkp* 
ments,  Brahmanism  and  ZoroAstrisaL  (Sea  IJXWA— 
Kcligion,  Zend- A vebta,  Jtc)  The  former  became  fidi 
in  mythological,  theological,  and  philosopbioBl  lilci*- 
ture;  but  historical  literature  properly  so  asDed  i 
wanting,  and  consequently  there  is  a  giesi  afasMi 
of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  early  svosfei 
The  war  which  the  MahibhArata  (see  SaimiB 
Lanoitaqb  ai«d  LiTERATUiiE)  profeoses  to  narrste  ii 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  event  in  Indian  historr 
that  can  be  regarded  as  historical^  and  probably  tsol 
place  about  I200-I400  B.C.  In  China  authentie  hkloiy 
extends  back  probably  to  about  1100  B.CI,  with  a  )mg 
preceding  period  of  which  tbe  names  of  dynasties  sis 
preserved  without  chronological  arrvigemMiL  TUb 
kingdoms  of  Assyria^  Babylonia,  Medu^  and  Fenii| 
alternately  predominated  in  Soath^westem  Am 
The  arms  of  tbe  Pharaohs  also  extended  inta  kok, 
but  their  conquests  there  were  sbort-ljTeii  Fraft 
Cyrus  (rc,  659),  who  extended  the  empire  ef  Penis 
from  the  Indua  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  bi*  ma* 
Cambyses,  added  Egjrpt  and  Libya  to  it,  ta  tiw  om- 
quest  of  Alexander  (a.a  330),  Persim  wis  tbs  haair 
nant  power  in  Asia.  The  adminislratioQ  ol  Psras 
was  not  without  vigour  and  policy,  yet  the  Mioed»- 
nian  conquest  was  an  event  of  great  impnrtiaMe  to 
Asia»  bringing  it,  along  with  Northern  AfricSi  iito 
closer  relation  with  the  more  adraaced  and  progrMs^ 
ive  continent  of  Europe^  The  division  of  AkssB' 
der's  empire  led  to  the  protracted  struggle  biteeea 
the  Greek  dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Syii%  whie^ 
ended  in  the  absorption  of  both  IdngdcMnf  in  Ac 
Boman  Empire.  After  the  nnforttmato  iaiie  4  lib* 
second  Pimic  war  Hannibal  took  refuge  with  Afllli^ 
cbuB  the  Great  of  Syria,  who,  in  the  oouzse  of  bit 
conquests,  had  eomo  in  contact  with  the  Koouudi. 
and  was  at  length  incited  to  try  his  streagtii  with 
tbem.  In  the  course  of  the  war  with  Anliochos,  L 
Scipio,  together  with  his  brother,  the  conqtK^mr  d 
Carthage,  passed  into  Asia^  The  kingdom  of  Autitr 
chus  was  spared  after  his  overthrow;  but  in  ikC  ^ 
Syria  became  a  Boman  province.  The  Edisia 
Empire  ultimately  extended  to  the  Tigris. 

Th&  knowledge  of  Asia  poaseased  by  the  Grvtb 
and  Bomans  was  at  its  widest  extent  very  hmit^ 
Tbe  countries  with  which  they  were  best  acqualntni 
were  naturally  in  tbe  west.  China  tbey  knew  is  ti^ 
country  of  the  Seres  or  Sinss,  and  the  norlhen  f(r 
tions  dE  the  oontinent,  inhabited  by  predatoiy  Hoitt«J 
tribes,  were  vaguely  desigiuited  as  Scythiik  Oflw 
the  north-western  and  wostem  perta  wers  laoe^ 
and  Ceylon  likewise^  under  the  name  of  TLt^ssHauB, 
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I  oonadrj  taTerved  by  the  Hiada  Koab,  nod  tlxe 
of  the  Oxua»  WM  known  M  BActria;  that 
the  Oxns  uid  the  JftXftrtes  bb  Sogdiaim;  » 
I  aod  vaffuelj  defined  oentral  district^  Including^ 
nM  kno'wn  u  AiianA.  Ptolemy  had  aome 
lee  with  ibe  IndiAn  Feninsulk,  with  the 
of  Central  Asia,  with  the  HimaiiijELs 
PtapDS)  Mkd  China.  The  better  known  conntriea  of 
fkm  ■mith-v«et  comprised  A«ia  Minor,  Armenia, 
4fte%  Ferda,  Media,  Farthia,  Meaopotamia,  Baby- 

Botm  alter  the  most  dvilized  portioni  of  the  three 
iwntim uIj  had  been  reduced  under  one  empire  the 
piat  crent  took  place  which  forms  the  di^nding  line 
•ff  hiilory*  Christianity  spread  rapiiUy  in  the  Roman 
BMira:  but  Armenia  wai  the  first  country  whieh 
imliiul  it  aa  a  national  Fellgton.  In  a.d,  226  tho 
FlilhtMl  monarchy  which  had  arisen  in  Eastern 
Tteiia  abont  s.c.  250,  and  had  disputed  the  empire 
if  Aida  with  the  Romans,  waa  overthrown  by  the  re- 
vived Fenian  dynasty  of  the  SaaranidA.  The  empire 
of  Ajua  waa  now  disputed  with  the  Eomans  by  the 
Fmfiaaa.  In  the  rerired  Peraian  Empire  the  Magion 
nlleioa  was  restored,  and  after  the  establisbmeDt  of 
dmtiamtj  in  the  Roman  Empire  religious  jealousy 
id  the  feud  between  the  two  jiowera.  The 
I  of  Armenia  waa  the  sobject  of  a  protracted 
I  between  them;  bat  its  religion  indined  it  to 
allianee.  The  Tigris  formed  the  moat 
bcMmdary  between  tho  two  empires^ 
being  able  long  to  maintain  any  ctiuquests 
iL  Christianity  waa  persecuted  in  the  Fer^ 
mplre,  and  could  Dot  extend  itself  freely 
I  the  Roman  limits.  After  the  dividon  of  the 
EmpiiB  (ajx  S64)  the  stmgglo  continued 
halwen  tha  Eastern  and  tho  Penian  Empires  tmtil 
lbs  liae  of  a  new  power  dcetiued  to  absorb  them 
botb*  While  the  Eafftem  Empire  was  struggling 
iDosv  and  more  feebly  with  the  Persians,  the  ^longols, 
lad  tha  barbarians  of  Europe,  a  new  religion  arose 
In  Afmfaia  (A.ti,  622),  which  gathered  around  it  a 
faand  of  enthusiaats,  small  at  &vt»  bnt  inspured  with 
tha  Dioal  ardent  zeal  of  p^osdytism.  Tne  central 
twt  of  tbe  nnity  of  God  gave  them  the  sympathy 
if  tli0  Monophyiite  sect,  which,  persecuted  in  the 
tnnire,  waa  powerful  in  Egv-pt,  Syria,  Metcmotamia, 
ma  Armenia.  Arabia,  the  country  of  the  Prophet, 
MOB  Pkwe  its  adhcirenoe  to  the  new  faith.  The  sword 
was  eomacraled  as  the  iiutnimsDt  of  its  propagation. 
Psniis  was  the  first  great  conquest  of  the  Arabians, 
Sjiift  and  Egypt  soon  fell  before  their  arms,  power* 
fnlij  aided  by  the  defection  of  the  heretics  of  the 
•miira,  and  within  forty  years  of  the  celebrated 
flipit  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  which  conetitutt^ 
IdM  «»  of  his  followers,  the  sixth  of  the  Caliphs,  or 
wmemK/a  of  the  Prophet^  was  the  most  powerful 
■Pfcn^B  of  A«i&  Heraclins,  one  of  the  most  war- 
Oh^  md  io  the  early  part  of  his  reign  one  of  the 
■ml  mooeiBful  of  the  eastern  emperors,  had  suC' 
onabed  to  this  torrent  of  conquest  and  his  snccesson 
tNmbled  at  the  names  of  their  rivals.  The  sncoessora 
sf  Mnhammed  were  at  first  austere  and  simple  in 
Hialr  nuumrriy  and  narrow  and  zealous  in  their 
icl%iQQB  faith;  bnt  from  the  aoceesion  of  Moawiyah 
(a* IV  6>01),  the  time  when  the  seat  of  empire  was 
tiMafcrggd  fint  to  Damascus  and  subsequeutly  to 
Baipdad^  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs  was  as  splendid  as  it 
wm  pQwerfttL  The  generous  blood  of  Arabia,  nour- 
fahsa  hf  tBove  gsmial  dimes,  showed  an  aptitude  for 
ill  ihtd^  it  greati  not  only  in  mHitaiy  achievcmenti 
ImiI  Id  Isnraing,  tirietice,  literatnrs,  and  art  The 
wagbm  waa  soon  divided,  but  wherever  the  Arab 
mmf  prevailed  a  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and 
leltfation  aven  of  speculative  inquiry  distingmshed 
lt»    Hie  eareer  of  oonquat  was  not  soon  eiuud.    It 


spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  was  finally  checked  only  by  the  fatal 
divisions  wbioh  origiimted  iu  the  dlBputes  between 
the  descendants  of  the  IVopbet  atui  the  dynasty  of 
the  Ommiades,  descended  frum  his  mortal  foe  and 
t&rdy  convert  Abu  Sophian. 

Among  the  alternate  protectors  and  oppressors  of 
the  Eastern  Homan  Empire  were  the  various  Mongol 
tribes,  whose  predatory  ooui«e  led  them  to  the  west. 
In  these  also  the  Arab  mlers  found  dangertius  oon* 
verts,  who  first  supplied  the  place  of  their  own 
troops,  grown  effeminate  with  luxury,  and  then  sup- 
planted themselves  in  the  throne  of  which  they  had 
supcrsedeil  the  natural  defenders.  Wiiile  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagihvd  still  held  a  nominal  sway,  snbiect  to  the 
dictation  of  their  Turkiiih  giukrds,  Mahmud,  the 
Mongolian  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Gbazni,  asserted 
his  independence  (9&9),  conquered  India,  and  catab- 
lishod  the  Mogul  dynasty.  Another  revolt  from  the 
empire  of  Mohmud  founded  the  Seljnk  dynasty, 
which  established  itself  iu  Aleppo,  DamaacoB^  loonlum, 
and  KJmriftm,  and  which  wsa  distinguished  for  its 
struggle  with  the  Crusaders.  Othman,  an  emir  of 
tho  Beljuk  sultan  of  Iconium,  established  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1300.  About  1220  Genghis  Khan,  an 
independent  Mongol  chief,  muude  bimBelf  master  of 
Central  Asia^  conquered  Northern  China,  overran 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia;  his  successors 
took  Bagdad  and  extiogxiished  the  remains  of  the 
Caliphate.  In  Aaia  Minor  they  overthrew  the  @«ljuk 
dynasty.  One  of  them,  who  profesKed  t<>  be  a  descend- 
ant  of  Genghis,  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  carried  fire  and 
sword  over  Northern  India  and  Western  Aaia^  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  Bajazet,  the  descendant  of 
Othmon  (H02>,  aud  received  tribute  from  the  Greek 
emperor.  His  son,  Kublai  Khan,  conquered  China  in 
1260.  Tho  sons  of  Qenghid  Khan  also  invaded  Bnssia, 
and  the  Christian  empire  established  by  Vladimir  was 
overthrown  by  tho  Golden  Honle,  led  by  his  grand* 
son  Batu  ( 1 240 ) .  Tlie  Ottoman  Empire  soon  recovered 
from  the  blow  mflioted  by  Timur,  and  Constantinople 
was  tekeo  and  the  Eastsm  Empire  finally  overthrown 
by  tlie  Sultan  Mohammed  IL  in  1453.  China 
recovered  its  independence  about  136S  and  was  again 
subjected  by  the  Manchu  Tatars  (1618-45),  soon  after 
which  it  began  to  extend  its  empire  over  Central 
Asia.  Sibena  was  conquered  by  the  Cossacks  on 
behalf  of  Bussia  (lSSO-84).  The  fame  ooun^ 
effected  a  settlement  in  the  Cancscos  about  17&^ 
and  has  since  continQod  to  make  steady  advanoas 
into  Central  Asia^  The  discovery  by  the  Portuguese 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
led  to  their  establishment  on  the  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula <1498).  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  British.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  last  i>owcrs  for  the  supremacy  of 
India  waa  completed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Flrraicfa 
seUlemesta  (1760-65),  and  from  that  time  the  eon- 
quest  of  India  by  the  British  progressed  with  unin- 
terrupted suooesa.  On  2d  Augiuti  1858,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  British  crown,  and  on  1st  January, 
1877,  Queen  Victoria  was  proolaimed  Empress  of 
India. 

A8IA  MINOR,  the  most  western  portioo  of  the 
great  continent  of  Asi%  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  north,  by  the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Harmony  the  Straits  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  and  the  Greoiaii  Arehi- 
pelngo,  and  south  by  the  MediterranoaiL  It  li  alxpiit 
1000  miles  in  lengdb  from  east  to  weit,  awl  between 
400  and  500  in  breadth  from  aoitb  to  ioolh*  Ibe 
whole  country  is  under  the  Turkish  govcrBUMUli  and 
Is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  KaramanJai  Adaii% 
Sivas^  kc    See  Haxoua  or  Ajraroua. 
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ASIATIC   SOCIETIES— ASPARAGUS. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETIES,  learned  bodies  iiwti- 
tnled  for  the  purpose  of  oollectiitg  Oiud  disHemiiii&ting 
valuable  mformatioii  of  every  kiDd  respectiui^  the 
different  countries  of  Awik  The  RoyaJ  Aaiatic  Society 
of  GreAt  firitain  &nd  Irelimd  wm  eatablishcd  by  Mr. 
Oolebrooke,  and  opened  March  19,  L823.  At  first  it 
publiihpd  Transactions,  but  eince  1833  it  haa  pub- 
flBbed  The  Journal  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society 
iostead,  in  which  many  very  valuable  papera  have 
i^peired*  With  it  in  1528  was  connected  a  very 
mddve  translation  cuDimittee,  which  publiaheB  Engliab, 
IVenoh,  and  Latia  traoilatioiu  ol  oriental  worka, 
oocaaionaily  accompatiied  with  the  originala.  The 
Society  poBseiiaefi  a  valuable  library  and  museum. 
Similiu-  aodetiea  have  been  formed  in  Asia  itself, 
»neb  as  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  founded  in  1784  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
between  ITSS  and  183G  publijihed  the  celebrated 
AaiaUo  Researcbes  (twenty  vola.).  Instead  of  the 
Beeearohes  the  Journal  of  the  Astatic  Society  of 
Bengal  is  now  published  in  monthly  parts.  Since 
1846  the  Bibb'otheca  Indica  —  a  series  of  oriental 
works  in  t«xt  and  translation — boa  been  published 
under  the  auperviaion  of  this  society  at  the  expetiae 
of  the  Anglo'Iudian  governunent.  There  are  similar 
Bodeties  on  the  Continent  and  in  America^  such  u 
the  Soddtd  Aiiatique  at  Faris,  founded  in  1S22,  and 
the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany  (Deutsche  Morgen- 
landiscbe  Geaellschaft),  founded  in  184.x 

ASKEW,  or  AscuE,  Anne,  one  of  the  moat  notable 
of  the  victims  of  religioos  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII L  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Askew  of  Kelscy,  in  Lincolnsliire,  and  is 
described  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty  aud  leamiag.  At 
an  early  age  she  was  married,  much  against  her 
incUnations,  to  a  wealthy  neighbour  named  Kyme^ 
who  was  as  attached  to  the  old  religian  as  she  waa 
Ui  the  new.  After  bearing  her  husband  two  children 
he  drove  her  from  the  house,  or,  according  to  another, 
Eihe  left  him,  aeMiinned  her  maiden  name,  and  went 
to  London  to  procure  a  divorce.  There  she  not  only 
apoka  boldly  against  transubstantiation  aud  other 
doigmas  of  the  old  faith,  but  attempted  to  convert 
several  ladies  of  the  court,  and  was  in  corre^mndent^ 
with  Queen  Catherine  Parr  herself.  She  was  soon 
arrest^  and  leil  before  Boimer,  bishop  of  Loiidoii, 
who  induoed  her  to  sign  a  recantation,  in  which  she 
profatsed  to  believe  '  adl  manner  of  things  contained 
in  the  Catholic  Cliurch,'  and  she  was  discharged  from 
prison  upon  baiL  Her  enthusiasm,  however,  con^ 
tinned  unabated,  and  the  was  again  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  examined  before  the  privy-counciL  The 
council  committed  her  to  Newgate^  and  soon  after 
she  wan  condemned  as  a  heretic  to  death  at  Guild- 
halL  Some  days  later  she  was  suddenly  removed  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  rack  was  applied  in  the  presence, 
and  it  is  said  even  by  the  bands,  of  Wriothesley  the 
chancellor,  who  hoped  to  extort  confession  oonoem- 
ing  those  ladtea  of  the  court  with  whom  she  corre- 
sponded. Anne,  however,  continued  firm,  and  would 
not  make  the  desired  confession,  thereby  saving  the 
court  ladtt^,  and  probably  the  queen.  Before  her 
frame  ha*l  time  to  recover  from  the  effect;*  of  the 
rack  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  Smithiield,  chained 
to  a  stake,  and  along  with  four  others  waa  burned 
forthwitli,  all  imdcrgoiog  this  cruel  form  of  death 
with  unshaken  fortitude. 

AS.MA^NSHAUSEX,  a  Prussian  tillage  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  dLitrict  of  Wiesbaden,  below  Riides- 
hcim,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  is  produced  on  a 
soil  formed  of  bine  slate.  The  red  kind,  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  small  red  Burgundy  vine,  is  the  more  valu- 
able. It  retainji  its  value  only  tlu'ee  or  four  years. 
After  this  time  it  grows  worae  every  year,  and  pre- 
cipitates  the    whole    of    its    red    colouring-matter. 


Many  delicate  judges  of  wine  prefer  the  rod  loct  1 
the  best  Burgundy.     It  is  distinguisliied  faj  i  * 
and  taste  from  aU  the  other  Rbemah  wine& 

AS^IODAI,  or  Asmodeus,  in  Hebrew  my       

an  evil  spirit  which  slew  seven  husbands  of  Sb%1 
daughter  of  Raguel,  at  Bag«.  By  the  diredioatfl 
the  angel  liaptu^  the  young  Tobias  drove  him  aw 
i^4th  the  smell  of  a  fiab's  liver  burned  on  the  cdi3s 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  Egypt,  where  the  i^ 
bound  him.  Asraodai  (or  more  correctly  AiriiiiiiAi) 
signiEes  a  desolater,  a  destroying  angd;  hii  uas 
is  also  given  as  Abaddon. 

ASMON^E^VKS,  a  family  of  b^-prM*to  iiid 
princes  who  ruled  over  the  Jews  for  about  130  jm:^ 
from  153  b.o.  when  Jonathan  son  of  MattatluM  wm 
nominated  to  the  high-priestbood  by  Aleiiadn 
Balaa  of  Syria.  :Mattathis0  waa  the  ereat-gnadaaa 
of  Asmonutus,  or  Chasmon,  a  priest  ol  the  coiibboI 
Jchoiorib  (the  first  of  David's  twentj-fifur  ooam\ 
and  probably  a  descendant  of  Eleazer,  son  of  Asm. 
The  biitory  of  the  Aamonsan  family  ii  brisfljre* 
corded  in  the  article  Jews. 

ASOPUS,  the  name  of  several  riven  in  GnmL 
The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  are  those  in  Achii 
and  Bcuotia^ 

ASP,  jVspio  (Vipera  haje\  a  apecies  of  v^ 
found  in  Egypt  resembling  the  cobra  da  capdiaar 
spectacle  serpent  of  the  Eaat  Indies*  except  thsi  tilt 
neck  of  the  aap  is  not  so  capable  of  expaoiiim,  sod 
its  colour  is  greenish  mingled  with  brown.  Ha 
venomous  serpent  is  found  in  the  vicuiity  of  Us 
Nile,  and  bae  been  celebrated  for  ages  on  aeceunt  of 
the  quick  and  easj  death  resulting  from  its  lila 
When  approached  or  disturbed  thu  viper,  like  thi 
cobra  da  capello,  elevatt.^  its  head  and  body  Id  a  coA* 
siderable  degree,  extends  the  sides  of  its  neck,  inid 
appears  to  stand  erect  to  attack  the  aggremir*  Thk 
peculiarity  gave  origin  to  the  ancient  Egyptiia  isss^ 
stition  that  the  asps  were  guardians  of  the  spots  tosy 
inhabited,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  fifon  «f 
this  reptile  as  an  emblem  of  the  protecting  gcnins  d 
the  world.  Hence  on  the  portals  of  Egyptian  temiiitt 
it  is  common  to  see  carved  on  each  dd&  of  the  fiobe 
one  of  theae  serpents  in  the  attitude  above  d«fleribsi 
The  same  device  is  also  found  among  the  psintiiy 
on  the  coffins  of  mummies,  which  also  oontMn  fc^ 
sentations  of  the  asp  in  various  relations  Ip  OW 
hieroglyphics.  Tlits  peculiarity  originating  the  pTh 
ceding  notion  has  led  to  the  employment  <if  the  sip 
as  a  dancing  serpent  by  the  African  juggleta  TW 
asps  for  this  purpose  are  carefully  depriv«d  <d  their 
fangs,  which  enables  their  owners  to  haiuils  tbeoi 
with  impimity.  Wlien  they  are  to  be  exhibitei  tk 
top  of  their  cage,  commonly  a  wicker  basket,  ts  tskea 
off  and  at  the  some  moment  a  fiute  or  pipe  is  f^and 
1'he  ibsp  immediately  assomes  the  erect  pgsitiMi,  sad 
the  balancing  motions  made  during  its  protrscftai 
efforts  to  maintain  this  attitude  are  what  ii  cs2W 
dancing.  The  asp  la  several  times  mentlcoed  is  th* 
Bible.  The  '  deaf  adder  that  stojtpeth  her  etr'  of 
Psalm  Iviii  4,  5  is  translated  asp  in  the  mafjin,  ID^ 
seems  to  have  been  this  species.  Cleopatra,  accord^ 
to  the  well-known  and  quite  probable  sUsry^  om^ 
mitted  suicide  by  means  of  an  asp's  bite*  Tla*  ssob 
asp  ii  also  given  to  a  ajiecies  uf  \iper  ( Viptru  (upt^ 
which  is  found  all  over  the  continent  of  £uro(<e  *^ 
is  common  in  many  places.  Its  bite  is  settre,  w 
much  so  Bs  sometimes  to  cause  death. 

ASPAKAGUS  {Atparuffut  qficimlisi,  a  v«Il- 
known  plant,  the  young  shoots  of  whidli  s»  * 
favourite  ctdinary  vegetable.  Few  drcumsliaaS^ 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation  are  more 
than  the  gradual  enlargement  of  siae  and  J  _ 
ment  of  quality  which  have  taken  place  In  the  s 
vation  of  asparagus.    It  growa  wild  on  the  ] 


ASPAfilA^-ASFCRX* 
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r  Wcjaioaifa  tad  in  Ikt  liiiaiilol  Jwglif ; 
Itaa  is  lhw»  litu&tkiia*  b  uul  uaumliy 
iA  ft  goot»-qQi]l  And  iU  whok  beigbl  dot^ 
t  oOiad  m  few  i&ctuM,,  wbcraM  in  gardem  ito  «imi 
f I J  I  inch  thick  Mid  ito  height  when 
rliioriilaal  A«ng:ai  b  one  of  th« 
ir  lEtlohflii-gni>d«w  sfford, 
rii  parHoalarly  valnalilfl  fnm  the  mrlf  uumam 
ikt  which  it  U  produccHl  It  u  iuu«11t  imhed  from 
■e«d  iti  b«ib  fonaed  for  the  piirpoie^  uid  the  pUnti 
ikoBid  iWEMOii  throe  jmn  m  the  gr^yoBd  before  they 
^vm  mA;  «fler  whioh,  for  «rr«nJ  jeen,  tbej  will  con- 
I  to  affoffd  ft  legokr  ftimiiftl  capply.  Dnriag  the 
V  iSbtf  wm  Meond  from  the  effects  of  froi*  by 
i  bedi  bdof  eoveted  eoixie  inchee  thick  with  itrmw 
\  Hftftr.  In  tb«  cutting  of  eapenigui  the  knife  it 
I  3  or  4  iiicb««  beneath  the  grotmd.  The  pknta 
i  cat  by  ftloping  the  blade  noward,  and  the  white 
tliat  we  see  U  that  wbicn  had  not  preiriotuly 
>  esrpoeed  to  the  air.  The  tmtiim^  fkaUB  m 
nd  to  grow  for  the  purpoie  of  p*«*«*«'«y  bafflift 
Inelodc  the  bedi  and  keep  thent  oontfamiUy  In  n 
'  tfate  of  supply. 

ASPASIA,  ft  lady  oelebratf>d  in  eneieal  Gteak 
Initoiy,  was  bom  at  IktUetiu  in  Ionia,  but  pined 
ft  pvftt  pert  of  her  life  at  Athene.  Her  father'a 
■Bft  wit  Ajdocbna  She  devoted  her  attention  to 
|ittll0i  ftod  eloquence.  Plato  mentkna  an  elegant 
Beach  vfaieh  abe  deliveted  in  nialae  of  the  Atbe- 
mftftft  wfao  fell  at  Lecbjram*  and  iha  ia  averted  to 
ht£W  iaatnieled  Peridet  in  eloqiicaioe.  Her  hottae 
waa  the  general  renort  of  the  nitMt  virtaooa,  learned, 
^ad  ^JatJngqiahed  nieo  in  Greece,  and  Socmtee  often 
1  hrtBT  with  hie  company :  be  waa  ev«a  aoouaed 
I  cxmoexved  a  paanon  for  her.  She  faMfired 
jraat  and  moat  enduring  affeotioo  In  the 
liafttt  oi  Faiielaa,  who  had  separated  from  hia  own 
wife  ftDd  imltid  himaelf  to  Aapaaia  aa  doaely  §m  waa 
permitted  by  the  Athenian  law,  which  dedftrad 
:e  wilh  a  foreign  woman  illegal.  She  ia 
by  Ariatophama  of  having  been  the  canae 
war  between  the  Atbeniana  and  Samiant^  on 
at  of  her  native  Miletna;  and  alto  of  the  Pelo- 
pomieftlan  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedft»- 
BMoiftoa;  hot  of  oomae  we  cannot  look  for  hialorieal 
aeeancy  in  the  comic  dramatist^  and  these  ohargee 
BM'  be  diamiiaed  aa  aaaigning  to  her  loogreai  an 
fiAianoe  in  the  aflaira  of  Greece.  When  the 
AtiMWiUna  were  diaMliafied  with  Peridai^  inrtead 
af  ftttoyiring  Hm  they  penaoatad  the  ohjeeli  of  hia 
f  faeoqr,  and  ifliMiad  Aiyaiai  aaaaaf  othera^ 


iai  the  godik 


rail  Into  teari 


i  el  the  AraoMgna  while  advocating  her 

I  teqnlred  aU  ma  fnflQenoe  to  procure  her 

After  hia  death  in,  c.  iW  Aipana  is  said 

attached  heraelf  to  a  wealthy  but  obecure 

eeler,  of  the  name  of  Lyaidee^  whom  abe  loon 

VsiiL  bowever,   an  influential  citizen   in  Athena. 

ISemog  more  ia  known  of  her  life,     iihe  had  a  eon 

W  Feiidaiv  who  waa  legitimated  by  a  apedai  decree 

m  ti>a  people.     It  may  be  eaid  with  Mfety  that 

Ai|<Mif>  had  an  important  infiuenoe  over  the  whole 

jmiloti;  for  the  men  who  eat  at  the  beltn  of  govern- 

MjiBi  were  fotmed  in  her  eodety. 

HaSPECF,  in  aatronomy  and  aatrokgy,  denotee  the 

^hoatinn  of  the  planeta  and  etara  with  respect  to  each 

Hber.    There  are  if  a  diflierent  aspects:— 1,  textile 

^i^ect»  when  the  planeta  or  stan  are  60**  distant^  and 

OMiiQDd  thuB,  ^;  2,  the  quartile  or  quadrate,  when 

thef  are  90*  distant^  marked  O;  3,  trine,  wh<»i  120^ 

distant  marked  A;  4,  oppoaitian,  when  ISO*  dbtant^ 

Burked  8'*  ^^  ^t  conjnnctioiv  when  both  are  in  the 

Mmdsgies^  marked  d.    Xaplar  added  eight  mote. 


It  b  to  be  obeerred  thai  iheee 

IninKluced   by  astrtdftgen.  were  dktlflcaished  into 

^i«»V«h  maliffm^mi,  and  imd^f^nmi;  and  Keplet^a  da0« 

nlti<m  of  aapeet,  io  encaf>aoenoa,  ta.  'As[wct  Is  the 

angle  formed  by  the  raya  of  two  stare  meetiag  on  the 

earth,  whereby  thdr  good  er  bad  infloattee  Is  men- 

amed.* 

ABBES,  or  tRmhUng  pofte  {P^tdmi  Irvaia/a).  a 
apedaael  poplar  tftdjgattoyi  to  BrItalBaDd  tomoft 
flMOBlBiiioiia  ragioDa  thfooghool  Emope  and  Asiit 
It  is  a  beautiful  tn  el  a  slatdy  and  aligaal  tW'Kt- 
anca,  round  headed  and  tall  in  utvpoitkn  to  Ito 
gifih,  ol  lapld  growth  aod  eatremenr  hardT*  It  hm 
aaaHiy  drealar  leavca,  toothed  and  annmar  al  ti»e 
edge%  smooth  on  both  aidea,  and  aUadied  to  (oi)t- 
stalka  so  king  and  alender  as  to  be  ahakea  by  the 
slighteet  wind.  There  is  ecarcdy  any  dtnalion  in 
which  the  aapea  will  not  flourish;  but  it  auceeeds 
beat  wheie  the  aoO  ia  moial  and  gravelly.  Ite  wood 
ia  Ughtk  pofooft  aol^  and  ol  ft  whito  coloor,  and 
thoQgh  iadrnkx  ki  aieallaMa  to  ttu4  el  the  white 
poplar,  la  afipUeabU  to  mamj  naafal  pmpoaai>  It  la 
used  partioiUarly  for  flald-gftlas  mnk^pftOft  akp» 
packing^eaaea  and  by  wood-oarveta.  Ilia  dureoal 
made  from  this  tree  Is  need  in  the  manuf ftoture  ol  g«ft- 
jiowder.  'Vh»  bade  is  used  In  tanning  Isftther.  In 
eooaa  eonBtries  the  bark  of  like  yeaag  tresa  b  made 
intotowjhaa, 

ilSFKBN  SMD  BSSUNOKN  (or  Baauaia),  two 
villif«  lyiftg  fiat  of  TitnDiw«»l  OD  the  eppodto  bank 
of  tlM  Dmibab  Th0  are  odebntod  lor  the  battle 
fouglKlyMftj  SI  aad  SO,  1809,  between  tha  Andiduka 
ChftilaaftM  Napoleon  L  After  the  foil  el  the  oanjtol 
the  Anatrian  general  teaolved  to  suffer  ft  nart  oitiie 
eaemy^a  f orosa  to  peas  the  Dannbe^  and  toao  to  anr* 
romsd  them  with  hia  own  army  iJid  drive  them  If 
poedbte  into  the  river.  Everything  seemed  to  fkvour 
this  plan;  but  it  waa  frustrated  W  the  aaatgy  of  the 
French  general  and  the  extraonUnarr  valour  of  his 
troops.  The  archduke  had  ifcatianed  himaelf  behind 
Gerasdovl^  between  Biaamberg  and  Bussbaioh,  from 
which  he  Issiied  with  his  anny  in  five  odumni^  oon- 
dating  of  79,000  man,  wilh  288  pieces  of  canncm.  May 
il,  ftl  ooom  joat  as  Napolaoni  with  about  hdf  bia 
fotee^  had  Isll  the  idaiid  of  Lobau  in  the  Danube, 
By  ft  daikroua  «vdtillon  of  hia  troou  he  imiDadlftta^ 
formed  ft  aamldrda.  In  which  the  raoioh  amiy  waa 
in  a  manner  indoaed.  In  the  narrow  pkin  between 
Aspera  and  EasUngen  (they  are  about  2  mUea  diato&l 
from  one  another)  a  bloody  engagement  now  com* 
menoed,  Everything  depended  on  the  poBsenion  of 
these  two  villages:  Aspem  was  at  fint  taken  by  the 
Austrian%  again  loet  and  retaken,  till  they  at  length 
remained  maaters  of  it :  from  Easlingen  tliey  were  con- 
UnuallT  repulsed*  Napoleon  repeatedly  attempted  to 
fofXM  the  centra  of  the  Anatriansii  but  was  frustrated 
by  the  firmnese  of  tbdr  infantry.  At  last  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  put  a  temporsry  stop  to  the  contest. 
The  bridge  connecting  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
with  the  uland  of  Lobau  had  already  been  deatroyed, 
to  that  the  Freodi  reinforcements  came  up  dowly, 
being  oompdJed  to  sail  over  in  onaU  parties,  antl  the 
whoM  corps  of  Davoust,  on  the  right  bank,  wero  idle 
spectatota  of  the  battle*  NotwtthBtanding  these 
disadYantages  the  battle  vraa  renewed  on  the  22d; 
the  French  army  being  now  increased  ao  as  at  least 
to  eqnal  the  Anatriaaa  in  number.  The  eogageoiinl 
waa  ol  the  aame  eiterminadng  chftraeter  fti  on  the 
day  before;  thouaanda  of  Uvea  were  aaerifiead  to  vain 
attempta  to  capture  the  villages.  Aapam  eontiniiad 
to  be  the  stronghdd  of  the  Auatriana  i^  EmUiigan 
of  the  French.  Whan  the  army  of  Napoleon  gave 
up  all  hopes  ol  gftialiig  the  victory  by  foidng  the 
centre  ol  the  Anstrians,  Esalingen  aerved  to  secure 
their  retreat  to  iha  island  of  I^bao*  which  waa  dis- 
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tnrbed  only  hy  the  cannon  of  the  archduke.  The 
](i8»  of  the  Austrians  in  killed,  wounded,  Ac*j  w»8 
»i4timated  at  lead  than  a  third  of  the  whole  anny; 
that  of  the  French  at  half.  The  latter  lo<it  on  this 
oocamon  Man^hal  Lannea.  The  Austxiana  had  4000 
rnen  killed  and  16,000  wounded,  the  French  8000 
killed  and  30,000  wounded. 

ASPHALT^  or  AftFRALTUif,    See  BnTMiRr. 

ASFHALTE  orASPHALTKOCK.iaalmjcstone 
inpraeiiailed  with  bitumen,  found  in  large  quantities 
in  VKiiotw  localitiea  in  Europe,  qa  iu  the  Yal  de  Trarers, 
in  the  canton  of  Neufchdtt^l,  Switzerland;  Seyasel,  in 
the  department  of  Ain  in  France;  in  Akace,  Hanover, 
Holateiu,  Sicily,  Ac.  These  rocka  contain  a  variable 
(junntity  of  bitumen  (from  7  or  8  to  20  or  30  per 
cent.)  natorallj  diffimed  thrt-^ngh  them,  which  renoen 
them  more  Tiuiiable  for  pavin^^  and  other  purposes  to 
which  asphalt  is  applied  than  artifici^  preparationa. 
The  Yal  de  Travera  aaphalte  waa  discovered  in  1712, 
and  waa  applied  to  flooring,  lining,  and  covering 
stracturefl  of  wood  or  stone  as  a  protectioa  against 
decay.  It  ftdZ  into  disuse  until  1SS2»  when  it  was 
again  brought  itito  notice.  It  has  recently  come  into 
very  prominent  use  aa  a  paving  material  (see  Pavh- 
mekt),  and  other  asphalt^rocka,  as  well  as  artificial 
preparationB  made  by  mixing  bitumen,  gas<tar,  pitch, 
or  other  materials,  with  sand,  chalk,  &c»,  have  been 
brous^ht  into  competition  with  it  Asphalte  of  good 
quality  forms  a  light,  elastic,  and  durable  pavement, 
1  be  asphalte  is  formed  into  a  pavement  by  various 
ptoetmm.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  broken  into  small 
pieeea  and  heated  in  a  cauldron  till  it  becomes  a  soft 
botDogetteooB  mass,  after  which  it  is  sprt^^  on  the 
roadway  (a  suitable  bed  having  been  prepared  for  it), 
and  lastly  compressed  by  a  hot  and  then  by  a  cold 
roller.  It  may  also  be  applied  as  a  hot  powder  and 
consolidated  by  the  pressure  of  rollers  as  before.  A 
common  method  is  to  put  the  pjwder  into  a  caoldrmi 
along  with  some  nravel  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mtn- 
men,  and  melt  the  whole  together,  the  melted  mass 
being  then  poured  on  the  roadway  and  smoothed 
down.  The  greatest  fault  alleged  against  it  is  its 
slipperiness  in  wet  weather,  which  renders  it  dan- 
gerous to  horses,  especially  on  a  road  which  is  not 
quite  level 

ASPH ALTITES,  Lake.    See  Dead  Sea  , 

ASPHODEL  {Asphodflifs)^  a  genus  of  plants  now 
reckoned  amtiug  the  natural  order  LUiacejs,  although 
Endlicber  made  it  the  typo  of  a  separate  ordeir,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aspbodefee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  are  perennial  plants,  with  fasdcu- 
lated  fleshy  roots,  flowers  arranged  in  racemes,  six 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  perianth^  a  s^sile 
almost  spherical  ovary  with  two  cells,  each  containing 
two  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  with  three  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  are,  as  a  rule^  two  seeds.  The 
Aiphodelua  raiiu»«ti»,  whidi  attains  a  height  of  5  feet, 
grows  abundantly  in  all  the  parts  of  I*lurope  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterraneau,  in  the  north  of  Africa., 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  now  largely  cultivated 
for  industrial  purpoflesy  principally  in  Algeria.  Its 
tubercles  3aeld  a  very  pure  alcohol,  and  the  residue 
of  them^  together  with  the  stalks  and  leaves,  are 
used  in  mr^long  pasteboard  and  paper.  Two  species 
are  cultivated  in  this  country  as  garden  flowers,  the 
yellow  asphodel  {Avphodelm  liOeui)  and  the  white 
asphodel  {Atphoddm  albui).  The  asphodel  was  a 
favourite  plant  among  the  uidents,  who  were  in  the 
haUM  of  planting  it  round  their  tombs.  Lucion 
says  that  the  manes,  after  crossing  the  Styx,  descend 
into  an  extensive  plkin  covered  with  asphodels,  and 
Homer  states  that  Ulysses  saw  a  plain  of  this  sort 
when  he  descended  to  the  infernal  rei^rions.  The 
word  daffodil  is  a  cormption  of  asphodel,  but  is 
applied  to  different  plants,  namely ,  to  those  species 


of  narcious  which  hare  a  large  beU-sbapad  i 
especially  the  Nmrtstits  pfeiidio-iiarrtiwiia 

ASPHYXIA  ( from  Greek  a^  not,  and  ifAfti*,  I 
pulse),  the  state  of  a  living  animal  in  which  no  i 
tion  can  be  perceived.  It  begins  with  an  i 
of  the  IttngH,  which  prooeeda  to  the  heart  ai 
The  sufferer  appears  dead,  without  br^th,  ] 
or  feeling.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  different  catam 
either  such  as  interrupt  the  mecbaniral  motinii  of 
breathing,  or  such  as  disturb  the  action  of  the  loap 
themselves,  llie  former  may  be  CMised  by  att  tOth 
nal  pressure  on  the  bresst»  U  air  c&feen  ths  tkoit 
through  vrounds,  or  by  an  aognimilation  of  blood  h 
the  lungs,  so  that  they  cannot  contract  thsBMlw; 
the  latter  stage  takes  place  if  do  air  at  all  calsn  Iks 
lungs,  as  is  the  case  with  suffocatedj  drowned,  » 
hanged  persons,  or  if  the  air  breathed  in  camcA  mf^ 
port  life.  For  the  treatment  of  pefsous  afipsrtallj 
drovmed  see  DBOwynfo.  If  apparently  d^  fran 
internee  cold,  rub  the  body  over  with  buht,  ioe,  m 
cold  water.  Kestore  warmth  by  slow  dems;  ni 
after  some  time,  if  neoeesaiT,  employ  m»  »«■ 
recommended  for  the  drowned.  If  afifenollj  4mi 
from  hanging,  in  addition  to  the  means  reeoBSMnlli 
for  the  dntw^bsd  bleeding  aboold  early  be  fsnilsjii 
by  a  medical  assistant.  If  apparently  dead  fran 
noxious  vapours,  &c.,  remove  the  body  into  a  esol 
fresh  air.  Daah  cold  water  om  the  neck,  Csoe^  ael 
breast  frequently.  Uae  the  mesne  for  iniialhqg  Ik 
lungs  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  a|i|iaHally 
drowned.  Let  electricity  (perticiilarlj  in  tiii.id«li 
from  lightning)  be  early  employed  by  a  ptedJcal  sa^ 
tant  M  apparently  dead  from  intoxication,  Uy  tie 
body  on  a  bed  with  the  head  raised,  remove  tst 
neckcloth,  and  loosen  the  clothes.  Obtain  lostiBt^ 
medical  assistance,  as  the  treatment  mnst  be  i^giilslsil 
by  the  state  of  the  patieut;  but  in  the  mesBlni 
apply  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  to  the  besd^  ni 
bottles  of  hot  water  or  hot  bricks  to  the  calves  c|  lb 
legs  and  to  the  feet  It  is  of  the  utmost  impoflaBCS 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  means  of  waialb 
applied  externally,  whilst  restorative  mesaorcs  sn 
being  adopted.  "* 

ASPmWALL,  or  Colok,  the  Atkalie  ds|Kitil 
the  Panama  Railway,  a  seaport  in  Sotitlb  AMhi^ 
in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  lies  on  tbe  snail  whai 
Manzamlla,  in  Navy  or  lomon  Bsy,  which  forms  Iti 
harbour.  It  waa  founded  in  1850  by  the  PaosBia 
Railroad  Company  ( Amerioaa),  and  has  now  a  fWf 
considerable  trade,  though  it  has  diminiAeA  ilaoe 
the  opening  of  railway  oommmiicatiiQBi  awsss  Ibt 
United  States  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atiaotfe  hf- 
estimated  at  4000. 

ASPIRATE,  or  SpmiruB  AsFESy  in  ^naaum^m 
accent  peculiar  to  tiie  Greek  language,  marlttd  wM 
('),  and  importing  that  the  letter  over  whidi  it  ii 
placed  ought  to  be  strongly  aspirated,  thai  i^  |V»> 
uounccil  lUB  if  an  A  were  prefixed. 

ASPIRATOI^  an  instrument  nsed  to  prasnle 
the  flow  of  a  gas  from  one  vessel  into  aaotber  hj 
means  of  a  liquid.  The  simpket  form  of  ssfinAar  ■ 
a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  pipe  at  the  i^P«  ^ 
which  communicates  with  the  t«smI  eoatMsisg  H^ 
gas,  and  a  pipe  at  the  lower  end  ilttv  ^"^  *  ^^ 
cock,  and  with  its  extremity  bent  up.  By  sDee^ 
a  pctrtion  of  the  water  to  ran  off  by  tlM  p^  ml  At 
lower  part  of  the  aspirator  a  measored  qosHtitj  <l 
air  or  other  gas  is  sucked  into  the  upper  p«ti. 

ASRAEL,  in  the  Mohammedan  mytAolcgy,  tli 
angel  who  watches  the  sools  of  the  dying. 

AS8  (Equvs  OMinus),  This  well-known  and  Ti2tt- 
able  species  of  horse  is  supposed  fay  Darwin  to  hsu 
sprung  from  the  wild  variety  (Atmma hiimvitm) fc^rf 
in  Abyssinia,  but  by  others  to  be  a  desomBftcllb 
onafffr  or  wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  i 


ASS^  ASSAM. 
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Tartar^,  kc,  and  oelebratai  in  sikored  and  profane 
for  the  fiery  activity  of  ito  disposition  and  the 
B  of  its  ootine»  The  aas,  ai  seen  in  our  pnxt  of 
ttno  world,  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  obfltinacy  and 
alapidity;  but  thu  character  it  Dortainly  does  not  de- 
marre,  if  properly  treated,  bdjig  at  least  equal  to  the 
heme  in  intelligence,  and  in  acyme  other  reapecta  mifiG- 
lior.  It  requires  a  Mmalier  quaDtity,  and  is  content 
with  ji  fXMuaer  quality  of  food  than  tho  faoraej  and  is 
therefore  far  better  adapted  for  hilly  and  lODotmUla* 
ona  ragioDBj  where  the  horse  is  more  difficult  tn  feed, 
aa  wdi  aa  leaa  able  to  travel  to  advantage.  In  the 
choice  of  water  it  i«,  however,  very  nice,  drioking 
only  of  that  wldcb  is*  fierfectly  clear.  In  hii,'h  and 
dry  aituationB,  over  the  moat  precipitoua  roada,  the 
aaa  moves  with  ease  and  eecurity  under  a  load  which 
would  render  it  almost  impoeaibl©  for  a  hone  to 
»1  Vance  with  safety.  In  variona  parts  of  South 
America  asaes  w©  exceedingly  serviceable  in  carrying 
ores^  &Cy  down  steep  mountains;  and  in  the  West 
Indiai  lalaxida  they  are  of  great  value  in  carrying  the 
tagst^cmoB  to  the  milln  &om  dtuatinna  barely  acces- 
•tbl«  to  man  on  oocoiint  of  the  steejinesa  of  the  gn^und. 
The  beat  breed  of  aeaes  is  that  originally  derived 
from  the  dry  and  hot  regicrna  of  Asia;  perhaps  the 
beat  breed  now  in  Europe  is  the  Spanish,  which  was 
obtai&ed  through  Ajsbia  and  Egypt,  and  long 
received  a  tno^t  careful  attention  in  Spain.  Daring 
theexiitence  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  aouthem 
pottHm  of  the  American  continent  this  breed  waA 
fe&erally  introduced,  and  may  be  thence  obtaitied  at 
Ibis  ttme  in  considerable  perfection.  Thoj^  raiaed  iii, 
Pern,  where  the  breeding  of  the  animal  is  carefully 
attended  to,  are  very  good.  Very  valuable  assea  are 
also  exported  from  the  island  of  Porto  Kico  to  the 
adjaoant  talands,  where  they  are  more  useful  In  the 
cultiiraticm  of  sugar  than  horses,  as  they  oonsnme 
much  le«i  provender,  and,  m  already  stated,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  work,  llie  best  asses  are  much 
lar^r  and  more  powerful  than  those  seen  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  male  ass  is  in  condition  to  propagate 
his  spedea  at  two  years  of  age,  the  femat^^  still 
earlier.  The  she-ass  carries  her  young  eleven  cDontha, 
and  foaJs  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth. 
It  happens  exceedingly  seldom  that  more  than  one 
foal  is  brought  forth  at  once;  the  mare  exhibits 
great  attachment  to  tins  while  it  is  suckling.  The 
teeth  of  the  young  asa  foUow  the  same  order  of 
appeanaee  and  renewal  as  those  of  the  horse.  The 
iiMWt  general  colour  of  the  ass  is  a  mouse -coloured 
gmy,  with  a  black  or  Wackiah  stripe  extending  along 
tlM  spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed  by  a  similar  stripe 
nwer  the  fore'shoulders.  Varieties  of  colour  are 
abaerfed  in  different  bxeeda,  though  by  no  means  Uy 
the  same  extent  aa  among  horses.  In  some  places 
dappled  and  pied  asses  are  not  uncommon,  and  pure 
white  onea  are  also  found.  In  proportion  as  the 
ookrar  of  the  ass  verges  toward  reddish -brown  or 
bay  it  is  considered  as  an  indication  of  bad  disposi- 
tion and  inferior  quality.  On  the  whole  it  is  gentle, 
strong,  hardy;,  patient  of  toil,  requiring  but  a  small 
qnantity  of  coarse  food,  siure-f ooted^^  and  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  attachment  to  its  owner.  It  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  cultivation  of  Hght  and  dry  soils 
in  failly  or  motmtainona  districts,  or  in  hot  and  dry 
dtmatesi  where  the  breed  arrives  at  the  highest  per- 
fection. It  is  also  in  general  much  healthier  than 
the  horse.  The  skin  is  at  once  hard  aud  elastio,  and 
is  ijsed  as  parchment,  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
to  cover  drtims,  kc,  and  in  the  East  is  made  Into 
shagreen.  The  disagreeable  noUt  called  brtt^inff^  the 
Toioe  of  this  species,  is  owing  to  the  peonliar  constmc' 
Cjoii  of  the  larynx.  In  the  geldings  this  cesses  to  be 
An  ineolivenienice,  as  they  attempt  to  bray  but  seldom, 
flud  alwayi  in,  a  low  key.     Nothing  is  more  certun 


than  that,  as  the  ass  has  exceedingly  deteriorated 
under  a  long-continued  ill  usage,  it  might  be  improved 
to  an  equal  degree  by  the  same  attention  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  other  domestic  animals. 
The  life  of  the  nsa  docs  not  usually  exceeil  thirty 
years,— Asses*  milk,  long  celebrated  for  ita  sanative 
4|iialitiea,  more  dosely  re^mbles  that  of  the  human 
female  than  any  other.  It  U  very  similar  in  taste, 
and  throws  up  an  equally  fluid  cream,  which  is  not 
convertible  into  butter.  Invalids  suffering  from 
debility  of  the  digestive  and  aBsimllative  functions 
make  use  of  asaes'  milk  with  great  advantage;  per- 
sons in  consumption  also  derive  benefit  from  ita  use, 
as  it  m  at  once  nutritive  and  unproductive  of  irrita' 
tion  while  digesting.  The  ass  whose  milk  is  taken 
for  invalids  should  have  foaled  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. The  mules  produced  between  the  he-a»s  and 
the  mare  are  generally  known,  and  they  combine  the 
good  qualitiea  of  both  animals  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  some  countries  they  are  even  more  highly  prized 
than  horses  on  account  of  their  greater  hardiness. 
The  mule  (hinny)  produced  between  the  hor^e  and 
the  she-ass  is  an  inferior  animsl 

ASSAI-PALM  (£uierp^  Okrfiera),  a  very  tall  and 
slender  tree,  only  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
60  or  80  feet  high,  with  a  cro;vti  of  leaves,  beneath 
which  a  small  fniit  grows  on  branched  hodiumtal 
Mpndiees.  1'he  pulp  of  thi^  fruit  mixed  with  water, 
called  aflsai,  is  much  used  as  a  beverage  in  the  Bra- 
zilian province  of  PariL  The  palm  is  a  native  of 
tropicaJ  South  America. 

ASSAM,  a  chief -eommisaioncrship  of  British  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himabiyaa,  on  the  east 
by  Northern  Bumudi,  on  the  west  by  the  Goto  Hills 
and  ro<K'h  Bebar,  and  partly  on  the  south  by  the  lower 
provinces  of  Benzol,  Mumpur,  and  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire, It  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the  total 
area  of  which  is  53,S56  square  miles.  Assam  may  be 
considered  as  a  long  series  of  fertile  valleys  watered 
by  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries.  The  valley 
of  the  Brahmaputra  coosista  of  rich  alio  vial  plains^ 
comprising  the  deposita  of  ages  as  washed  from  the 
Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  the  Goto,  Khasia  and 
Jyntea,  and  Naga  HiUs  to  the  south.  These  allimal 
plains  are  either  but  little  elevated  above  the  tlood 
level  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  feeders^  or  so  low 
that  large  extents  of  them  are  flooded  for  three  or 
four  days  onoe  or  tmce  in  the  year.  Large  areaa 
are  annually  washed  away  tbrongh  the  Brahmaputra 
changing  its  course,  and  are  reformed  in  different 
l4>calitie«.  The  Surma  valley  ^next  in  importance) 
ia  very  similar,  the  whole  di^^trict  of  Sylhet  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  large  ailuvi^d  phdn  formed  by  the 
deposits  washed  from  the  surrounding  mountains;  tt 
is  even  more  subjected  to  inundations  than  the  plains 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  but  the  Surma  and  its  tribn- 
taries  having  more  |Hjrmanent  banks,  the  shifting  is 
triHing  compared  with  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  whole  province,  except  the  cultivated  area,  may 
be  designated  aa  forest,  if  the  grass  hmds  with  trees 
scattered  over  them  more  or  less  abundantly  be 
included  in  that  term.  The  supply  of  timber  and 
other  forest  produce,  na  well  aa  graring  grounds  for 
the  ryote,  is  so  abimdant  that  they  are  granted  free. 
Here  are  foimd  the  valuable  teak  and  sisMto  trees, 
date  and  sago  palms,  the  areca  palm  (the  betelnut* 
tree),  the  Indian  fig-tree,  &a  The  mulberry  is  culti- 
vated in  small  patches;  two  kinds  of  silk- worms  are 
reared,  and  a  fine  white  silk  ia  produced.  But  the 
article  of  most  oomm erci  al  importon  ce  grown  in  Assam 
is  tea.  The  plant  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce,  who  vij*itetl  the  country  on  a  com- 
mercial exploiivtion,  but  it  was  not  till  1838  that 
the  first  shipment  i twelve  cheats)  reached  England. 
There  are  now  about  10U|0i)O  acres  under  tea;  the 
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ylM  m  1  S7d  was  2S,50u^0{JU  lbs.  llice  covers  » large 
extent  of  the  ctiltivated  »oil,  but  it  only  suffices  fur 
local  consumption*  llio  other cropti  misecl  are  Indiim- 
ooro,  puke,  oil-seeds,  iugar-cane,  hemp,  juto,  potatoes, 
&a  In  the  jun^^les  and  forests  roam  hertla  of  lar^^e 
eleph&ots,  coosiderabte  numbers  of  wbicb  aro  imnuiilly 
tamed  and  exported,  and  many  more  killed  for  their 
valuable  ivory;  in  the  dense  and  swampy  parts  of  the 
forest  the  rhiuocerm  is  met  with,  and  tigers  and  wild 
buEaloea  abound;  leopards,  bears,  and  wild  hogs  are 
iinujerous,  and  jackals  and  foxes  exist,  and  goats, 
deer  of  variuua  kinds,  and  graselles  hud  shelter  here; 
here  the  poisonous  cobra  and  karait  lurk,  and  loore 
human  lives  are  lost  through  their  bite  than  by  any 
other  wild  animal  whatever;  the  python  Is  also  found, 
but  ho  seldom  attacks  man  unless  in  self-defence. 
Pheasants^  partridges,  snipe,  wild  peaoook,  and  water- 
fowl of  every  dcacriptioa  tempt  the  eager  sporUiiniui, 
Coal,  petroleum,  and  limestone,  together  with  oil, 
mineral,  and  brine  springs,  are  found;  gold-dust  is 
met  with  on  tbe  foot  of  the  northern  hills  and  rivers; 
it  is  not  found  Id  the  southern  streams.  Iron  exists, 
but  has  not  as  yet  been  worked  at  a  prolit.  The 
oual-beila  are  supposed  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
main  vaUey,  but  is  only  worked  to  the  south  of  the 
Brahmaputra. 

The  inimbitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricnltnre; 
tbe  males  arc  sbort  and  robust,  and  in  physiognomy 
resemble  the  Chinese;  complexion  a  shade  or  two 
lighter  than  the  Bengalese.  They  seem  to  be  con- 
tented, good-natured,  and  indolent  people,  have  few 
wants  but  what  can  be  easily  raised  from  their  fertile 
and  lightly  rented  fields.  The  women  are  huntigouie, 
much  more  resembling  in  form  and  feature  the  Euro- 
peans than  their  sisters  of  Bengal  llieir  habits  are 
ettentially  domestic;  great  respect  is  paid  to  the  aged; 
paronta,  when  no  longer  able  to  work,  are  supported 
by  their  offspring;  they  are  tenderly  attached  to  tbeir 
children,  kind  to  their  relatives,  and  hospitable  to 
I>eople  of  their  own  caste.  The  hill  tribes,  formerly 
warlike  and  predatory,  and  often  at  war  among  each 
other,  show  some  signs  of  becoming  under  British 
administration  peaceful  and  friendly  neighbours, 
devoting  themselves  chieiiy  to  the  culture  of  the 
soil  About  1,750,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
250,000  Mohammedans,  1800  Christians;  the  re- 
mainder are  the  hill  tribes  who  profess  aboriginal 
faitha  The  labourers  in  the  tea-gartlens  are  mostly 
drawn  from  the  western  dintricts  of  Lower  Bengal 
Aasam, known  in  ancient  In^lian  history  as  Kilmarfipa, 
formed  in  the  eeventh  century  A.D.  a  p<jwerful  in- 
<iependent  kingdom  under  a  BraJiman  sovereign,  but 
in  the  J&f  tceuth  century  it  broke  up  into  twelve  sepa- 
rate states,  which,  in  spite  of  their  numerous  internal 
struggles,  were  generally  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  [H3  werf  ul  Mogul  em  t>eror8.  Late  in  the  eigh teentli 
century  its  condition  encouraged  the  Burmese  to 
make  the  country  a  dependency  of  Ava,  but  the 
Burmese  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  East 
India  Comimny  brought  about  war  with  the  British. 
In  182 tS  Assam  became  a  possession  of  Britain  under 
the  administration  of  the  Ueutenant-govemor  of 
Bengal,  but  in  1874  it  was  erected  into  a  chief- 
oommiaaionerelup.     Pop.  4,282,019. 

ASSASSINS.     See  IsHMAELtTES. 

ASSAULT  (from  Latin  attiliOf  through  the 
French),  an  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and  violence, 
to  do  a  cor[)oral  hurt  to  another,  as  by  striking  at 
bim  with  or  >vithont  a  weapon*  Assault  does  not 
always  necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow^  because 
in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery  a  man  may  be 
found  guilty  of  the  assault  and  acquitted  of  the 
battery.  But  every  battery  includes  an  assault. 
If  a  person  in  angor  lift  up  or  Btretcb  forth  his  arm 
and  offer  to  strike  another,  or  menace  any  on©  with 


any  staff  or  weapon,  it  is  an  anaalt  In  law;  nd  if  •  ' 

man  threaten  to  beat  another  person,  or  lie  in  «^iit 
to  do  It,  if  the  other  is  bindererl  in  his  bosineA.  lad 
receive  loss  thereby,  an  action  lies  for  the  iapaj. 
Any  injury,  however  small,  actually  done  to  lie 
person  of  a  man  in  an  angry  or  revengeful,  or  nads 
or  insolent  manner,  as  by  spitting  in  bis  face,  orsiy 
way  touching  him  in  anger,  or  violently  joatUiif  Ub, 
is  a  battery  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  To  Uy  Dsadi 
gently  up*iu  another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  fotrndsl^ 
of  an  action  of  trespass  and  assault:  the  d«^dm 
may  justify  so  doiug  in  defence  of  his  ptntA  «r 
goods,  or  of  his  wife,  father,  mother,  or  raatter^sr 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  If  any  officer,  havn| 
a  warrant  against  one  who  will  not  stiff er  Inmidf  Is 
be  arrested,  beat  or  wound  bim  in  the  attempt  b> 
take  him,  be  may  justify  it :  so  if  a  parent  in  a 
reasonable  manner  chastise  bis  child,  or  a  msitor 
bis  Bervant,  being  actually  in  his  service  at  lisi 
time,  or  a  schoolmaBter  bis  scholar,  or  a  JAtler  fail 
prisoner,  or  even  a  biuiband  his  wife  (for  reannshk 
and  proper  cau»e);  or  if  one  confine  a  friend  whe  ii 
mad,  and  bind  and  beat  bim,  &c,  in  such  a  mMtam 
afl  is  proper  in  bis  circumstances;  or  if  a  man  fgm; 
a  sword  from  one  who  offers  to  kill  another,  or  bsit 
one  who  makes  an  assanlt  upon  his  penon,  er  ihM 
of  his  wife,  parent,  child,  or  master ;  or  if  a  bib 
fight  with  or  beat  one  who  attempts  to  kill  ssi 
per^ni  if  the  beating  was  actually  neoeosry  to 
obtain  the  good  end  proposed — in  aU  these  casa  il 
seems  the  party  mav  jusdfv  the  assanlt  wad  bstler;. 

ASSAY-BALANCK     See  Bala^xce. 

ASS  A  YE,  A  village  in  Southern  India,  in  Hsidv^ 
abaii,  where  Wellington  (then  ^lajor-general  WeUtt- 
ley)  gained  a  famous  victory  in  1803*   After  ths  cm- 
ture  of  Ahmednagar,  in  his  campugn  agaiaM  Sdm 
(see  WBLLiifGTON),  Wellesky  crooied  the  Godavm. 
and  arrived  at  Aumngabad.    Sdndia  and  the  Bsjili 
of  Berar  appearing  disposed  to  counter  his  moveaaett 
by  oroesing  the  Godavery  to  the  south  and  attsckux 
Haidarabi^  Wellcaley  followed  them  cloeely  ml 
compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  north  of  JsJnspur, 
which  was  taken  by  Colonel  Stevenson.     Chi  2U 
September  the  Mahratta  army   encamped  ia  tiii 
neighbourhood  of  Jafferabad,  while  WcUetley  i»l 
Stevenson  formed  a  junction  at  Bndnapur.     Th* 
British  moved  in  two  divisions  to  attau^k  Che  etumy 
On  the  23d  Wellesley  learned  that  they  were  wiUUfi 
6  miles  of  him  on  the  banks  of   the  Kailna.    H» 
determined  at  once  to  attack  tbem  with  his  osn 
division.    They  were  found  extended  along  the  nflrth 
bank  of  the  river  within  the  fork  formed  by  'M 
junction  with  the  Juab,  their  right  towards  the  tQ£|||v 
of  Bokerdun,  consisting  wholly  of  cavalry,  and  tSbidf 
left,  consisting  of  infantrf  and  artillery*  resting  <b^ 
the  fortiiicd  village  of  A&saye.     The  Bntish  amrad 
on  the  Bouth  of  the  Kailna,  in  front  of  the  enemy i^ 
right.    In  order  to  attack  the  infantry  and  ardlla 
the  destruction  of  which  was  his  main  object, " ' 
lesley  moved  to  the  esat,  and  forded  the  river  beyi 
the  enemy's  left,  just  in  the  angle  of  the  fork. 
drew  up  his  infantry  in  two  Imeo,  with  the  eavi 
in  reserve.     The  Mahrattas  now  changed  their  poii- 
tion,  stretching  their  line  north  to  south  between  tl» 
rivers  to  meet  the  British  advance.      The  Brita^ 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  two  lioei  u' 
the  enemy's  defence  with  ease.    But  ae  both  iaiaBlfrj 
and  cavalry  were  in  pursuit,  the  latter  having  aomt^ 
the  Juab  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  fled  to  the  nsrtfaen 
bank,  many  of  the  Mahrattaa  who  had  thrown  tbeja* 
selvca  down  among  their  guns  rose  and  turned  tKcei 
on  the  British  rear.     The  enemy,  in  front  of  wbnin 
several  corps  were  still  in  good  order,  rallied  md 
turned  on  the  pursuenk     Wellesley  toraed  with  tw 
regiments  on  the  Mahrattas  in  rear,  and  after  a  blooij 
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■tioceeded  in  »ecnring  the  g^ine,  Tbia  com- 
ld«(ad  the  vktory»  btit  the  htjavy  loss  of  the  victors 
CX566 — more  than  a  third  of  their  entire  numljer) 
preTgnted  full  jvd vantage  from  being  taken  of  it. 
The  M&hrattjui  left  V200  tlead  on  the  lield.  and  their 
wounded  were  nomerotiH.  8even  stojidnrd^,  ninety- 
eight  pieoet  of  ordnance,  the  caxap  equipa^re,  and 
Urge  military  Btores,  were  taken.  The  Mahmttajij 
who  had  dxteeo  bttttolions  of  rt^giitar  Infantry  and 
nearly  40,000  hone,  were  loii  by  French  officer*. 

ASSAYING,  or  EssAYryo,.  waa  the  term  formerly 
used  for  the  general  chemical  aBalyda  of  mineral 
bodiei,.  It  »  now  lunally  restricted  to  the  entimation 
of  gold  and  lUver.  The  idloya  of  these  metida  for 
oosnagv  have  to  be  made  up  to  the  proper  standard, 
bat  as  they  are  rarely  quite  uniform,  beini^  richer 
in  the  predotu  metal  in  one  part  than  another,  they 
are  tested  or  aaaayed  before  they  are  need.  In  tbe 
caae  of  silver  the  aasay  la  either  by  the  dry  or  by  the 
wet  proceaa.  The  dry  procesa  ia  called  cuptrUafion, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  andent  of  chemico-metaltur- 
jfical  opentlona.  A  small  cop,  called  a  cupef,  ia 
formed  by  making  M'ellbumed  and  En ely -ground 
bone-ash  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  compres«in|[ 
it  within  a  metal  ring  by  a  peatle  which  tits  it.  The 
cnp«l  is  thoroughly  dried^  and  if  it  is  iKmnd  ia  placed 
in  a  fire-clay  oven  almiit  the  Bize  of  a  drain-tile,  ivitb 
a  flat  fjle  and  arched  roof,  and  with  BYita  at  the  eidt^s 
to  adiiiit  air.  This  oven,  called  a  mujfie^y  is  set  in  a 
fama^oe,  and  when  it  is  at  a  red  be&t  tbe  assay, 
consisting  of  a  weighed  jwirtion  of  the  alloy  wrapped 
in  sheet- lead,  is  laid  nprn  the  cupeL  The  lead  melts 
and  oxidizes,  gives  tip  oxygen  to  the  inferior  metals 
hi  the  ftUoy,  and  tbe  excess  of  lead  oxide,  fusing, 
disw>lTes  the  oxides  of  the  other  metals^  and  sinks 
with  them  into  the  cupel.  The  operation  ia  con- 
tinued nntil  tbe  whole  of  the  lead  has  diBAppeared 
and  a  bright  globule  of  pure  metallic  silver  ia  left 
npon  the  cupel,  and  this,  when  cleaned  ancl  weighed, 

S*ves  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  alloy  operated  on. 
I  the  wet  process  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
ajcid,  and  to  the  solution  are  addei;!  measured  quan< 
titiea  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of  known  strength. 
Aiber  each  addition  the  Huid,  contained  in  a  small 
bottle,  ia  shaken  in  a  spring  frame- work  to  cause  the 
^ilodde  of  silver  to  clot  together.  The  operation  is 
oonduded  w^hen  no  further  precipitate  is  obtained  on 
the  addition  of  the  salt  solution.  Tbe  quantity  of 
silver  is  calculated  frr>m  the  amount  of  ealt  solution 
need*  An  alloy  of  i^old  is  first  cupelled  with  lead  as 
above^  with  the  add!  1 1  on  of  three  parts  of  silver  for 
every  one  of  gold.  After  the  cupellation  is  finished 
the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  is  beaten  and  rolled  out 
into  a  thin  plate,  which  ia  curled  up  by  the  fingers 
into  a  little  spiral  or  Tomet  This  is  put  into  a  fiaxk 
with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  away  the  silver  and 
leaves  the  comet  dark  and  brittle.  After  washing 
with  water  the  comet  is  boiled  with  stronger  nitric 
add  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  silver,  well  washed, 
and  then  allowed  to  drop  into  a  small  crucible,  in 
which  it  is  heuted,  and  then  it  is  weighed,  Tbe 
aaaay  of  gold,  therefore,  con&ijta  of  two  partfl  — 
cvpiUation^  by  which  inferior  metals  (except  silver) 
^ie  removed;  and  tfuartatum,  by  which  the  added 
Hbrerand  any  silver  originally  present  are  got  rid 
HL  The  quantity  of  silver  abided  has  to  be  regulated 
to  about  three  times  that  of  the  gold.  If  it  be  more 
Ihe  comet  breaks  up,  if  it  be  less  the  gold  protects 
amall  quantities  of  tbe  silver  from  tbe  action  of  the 
add. 
V  ASSEMBLY,  Gexeeal,  the  name  of  the  supreme 
^pdcfliaBtiGal  court  of  tbe  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
Vbd.  It  (xmsists  of  delegates  from  every  presbytery^ 
liniverBity,  and  royal  burgh  in  Scc^tlami.  It  has  the 
^oontenanco  of  a  representative  of  Uie  queen,  styled 


the  lord  high  oommisaloner,  who  is  alwaj's  a  noble- 
man; and  holding  iti  meetmga  annually,  and  (accord- 
ing' to  the  present  practice)  in  the  month  of  May,  it 
usually  continues  to  sit  for  twelve  days.  In  its 
judicial  capacity  as  a  court  of  review,  and  as  the 
court  (if  last  resort,  tbe  General  Assembly  has  a  right 
to  determine  finally  every  qTiestion  brtmgbt  from  the 
inferior  courts,  by  reference,  complaint,  or  appeal. 
And  it  possesses  besides  such  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  tbe  discipline  of  the  church,  of  the  inanagw- 
ment  of  the  inferior  court <«,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  tbe  morals  of  the  people,  that  it  htis 
authority  to  go  beyond  the  record  in  any  particular 
case  to  redress  a  wrong  which  appears  to  have  been 
done,  or  to  apply  the  chnrcb  disdpUne,  which  has 
either  been  neglected  by  the  inferior  courts  or  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  caee  appear  to  require.  But 
to  do  this  regularly  the  parties  interested  must  be 
legally  cited,  if  they  were  not  before  at  the  bar.  lu 
these' Gjeneral  views  of  its  judicative  capacity  the 
authority  vest^  in  the  General  Assembly  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  pro«perity  of  the  church,  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  tiseftilness 
and  respectability  of  the  clergy.  The  legislative 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  has  as  extensive 
effects  as  its  judicial  ftmctions.  It  has  the  power  of 
enacting  statutes  with  regard  to  every  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  cognizance;  which  are  equally  binding 
as  permanent  laws  on  the  Assembly  itself,  on  the 
inferior  courts,  and  on  the  individual  members  of  the 
church*  But  the  |>ftwer  of  legislation  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  without  limitation. 
By  an  act  nf  Assembly  in  16^7  (which  was  not  passetl 
into  a  law  till  it  had  been  transmittcfl  to  the  several 
pn^abyteries,  and  had  received  their  sanction,  and 
which,  from  ite  substance  and  design,  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Barrier  Act)  every  prctpositlon  for  a 
new  law  mn»i  first  be  considered  in  tbe  form  of  an 
overture,  either  originating  in  the  Assembly  itaelf,  or 
suggested  to  the  Assembly  by  the  inferior  judicatures. 
Though  it  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Assembly  it 
cannot  be  enacted  into  a  statute  till  it  has  been  first 
transmitted  to  the  several  presbyteries  of  the  church 
for  their  consideration,  and  has  received  the  sanctinfi 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries.  The  laws 
which  are  enacted  by  the  Assembly,  after  receiving 
this  sanction,  are  the  established  and  permanent 
fltatntes  of  the  church,  by  which  everything  belong- 
ing to  tbe  ecclesiastical  state,  or  to  the  churvh 
courts,  ia  authoritatively  regulated.  See  Scotland 
— Church.  ITie  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  also 
a  General  Assembly  situilar  in  its  constitution  and 
functions  to  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
same  is  the  cjise  with  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Ireland  and  America, 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  See  WEsnirssTEE 
Assembly, 

ASSSENT,  The  Eotal,  is  the  approbation  given 
by  tbe  sovereign  in  Parliament  to  a  bill,  which  has 
passed  both  houses;,  after  which  it  becomes  a  law. 
See  Pabiiamest. 

ASSER^  JoHH,  or  AsRERitm  Menevensis,  that  is, 
Asser  of  St.  David's,  a  learned  British  ecclesiastic, 
distinguished  as  the  instructor,  companion,  and  bio- 
grapher of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  appointed 
abb<>t  by  Alfred  of  two  or  three  different  ninnasteries, 
and  at  last  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Sherborne, 
where  be  dietl  in  908  or  010.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Alfred  (Annale«  Kerum  Geatamm  jl^lfrodi  Magni), 
which  was  first  published  at  the  end  of  Parkers  edition 
of  Walsiogbam's  History  (London,  lf*74),  and  afler- 
warda  in  Camden's  Hisstorica.1  Collection  (at  Frank- 
fort). A  separate  edition  was  published  at  Uxford 
in  1722.  There  ia  an  English  translation  in  Bobn'i 
Atitiquarian  Library, 
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ASSBSSOB,  in  Eaglidi  Uw,  k  peraon  Appointed  to 
■eriirtiin  ayod  fix  the  Tilue  of  tax^  rftle«ft  ftc  By 
wetiQa  55of  the  Jadkatat«  Act,  1 873,  tlie  High  Cottr^ 
or  the  Court  of  Appeal,  when  it  nxajr  think  expe* 
dieat,  may  call  in  the  aid  of  epeciallj  qujilified  iigpe 
•cm,  and  may  bear  and  try  %h»  caae  before  it  wholly 
or  partially  with  their  aarietanoo.  In  Scottiih  law 
a  perKU  who  aita  aloiig  with  the  jodgce  in  the  infe- 
rior ooufta  in  Sootland,  and  with  hit  profeoalonal 
knowledge  andeta  In  the  decanona  pronoimoed^  ii 
called  an  aaKseor. 

ASSETS  (French,  omcx,  that  ii,  ad  miiM,  enoogh), 
gDoda  enough  to  disdiarge  the  biffden  which  ia  caat 
upon  the  executor  or  heir  by  Mtjafyipg  the  debts  and 
l^igaciea  of  the  testator  or  anontoiv  Aneta  are  real 
<Mr  pewonaL  When  a  WMk  holda  landa  in  fee-timple, 
and  dSei  pnmwiafiil  thereol,  the  landa  which  oome  to 
Ida  helm  are  aMebs  real;  and  when  he  diet  ponaeaoed 
of  any  penonal  ertate^  the  goods  whidi  oome  to  the 
execotora  are  aawta  penonaL  In  oommeroe  and 
bankraptcy  the  tenn  ia  often  used  to  dea^^te  the 
stock  in  trade  and  entire  property  o£  en  indi'ridanl  or 
an  aA»ueiatioiL 

ASSIENTO  (Speniih  for  treaty),  the  pennivioQ 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  a  foreign  nation  to 
import  Q^To  alaree  from  AfricA  into  the  Spaniah 
ooloniee  in  America^  for  a  litiiited  time,  on  payment 
of  certain  dutiea.  Philip  lY.  and  Charlea  IL  coo- 
duded  a  treaty  ol  thia  aort  with  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  and  Holland.  The  EngUah  were  the  aole  poa- 
■eaaon  of  thia  aadento  till  170L  They  kst  it  when 
Philip  Y.  of  Anjon  aaeended  the  throne  of  Spiun; 
but  in  1702  the  French  Guinea  Company,  who  after- 
wards avumed  the  title  of  the  Aaa&ento  Company, 
became  poMeaaed  of  thia  privilege  for  ten  yeftrs, 
within  whidi  period  they  were  permitted  to  import 
yesrly  4300  alavea,  of  both  aexe%  into  the  nuunland 
and  ialanda  of  Spaniah  America.  In  1713  the  cele- 
brated aasieiito  treaty  wi^  Britain  for  thirty  years 
waa  concluded  at  Utrecitt  (Great  Britain  afterwards 
gave  up  the  tnule  to  the  South  Sea  Company).  By 
Una  contract  the  Britiah,  among  other  privilei^es,  o1> 
tained  the  right  of  aendlng  a  permittian  or  mtmietUo 
§kip,  BO  called^  of  500  tons  every  year,  wilh  all  aorta 
of  merchandise,  to  the  Spaniah  colonies.  This  led  to 
frequent  abuses  and  contraband  trade;  acts  of  vio- 
lence followed,  and  in  173d  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  powervw  At  the  peace  of  Aix-ls-Cbapelle, 
iu  1748,  four  yean  more  were  granted  to  the  British; 
bat  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  two  yean  kter,  £1 00,000 
flterling  were  promised  *for  the  relinquiahment  of  the 
two  remaining  yeara,  and  the  contract  wbb  annulled. 

ASS  I GK  AT,  the  name  of  the  national  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  Aasi- 
gnats  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  milliou  francs  were 
hrat  Btruck  off  by  the  Constituent  Asaembly,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  king,  April  19, 1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  pToceeda  of  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  goods 
of  the  church.  August  27th  of  the  same  year,  Mira- 
benn  urged  the  issuing  of  2,000,000,000  francs  of  new 
AsdgmitB,  which  caused  a  difipitte  in  the  aaacmUy* 
Veri^'sase  and  Bupout  particularly  distinguished 
thvmaetves  as  the  opponents  of  Mirabeau.  They 
•aw  that  the  plan  waa  an  invention  of  Clavibre  (of 
whose  work  the  speech  of  IVIimbeau  wa.8  only  an 
extract)  to  enrich  liimaelf  and  his  adherents;  that  it 
would  tend  to  put  the  rich  uHurera  in  poaacsaion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  natioD,  ^vliicb  wotdd  be  Insufficient 
to  redeem  the  sasignats^  particularly  if  they  were 


tained  the 
on  the  ground 


rotheri 


the 


I  Minbesu  nuJv  j 
B  he  propoaed' 


neoeaBaril3'  support  the  new  oonslitutton,  which  wm 
the  ocdy  guarantee  for  the  xedemntioo  of  llie  ssa- 
gatm.  HiseierfclonaweroaecondedbyP^tliiao,«il 
800,000,000  CnncB  more  were  issoed.  They  were  in- 
croased  by  degrees  to  45,57S,000,000,  and  soon  begni 
to  decline  in  value  very  rapddly.  In  the  wiattr  d 
1792-93  they  lost  30  per  oenti,  and  in  ejnte  <i  tb» 
law  which  compelled  acceptance  of  the  w^agoaia  it 
their  nominal  value,  a  silver  franc  was  in  Jnae  worlii 
three  paper  francs,  and  in  August  worth  six.  Thb 
deprecation  was  due  partly  to  &e  want  of  oonfideiro 
in  the  stability  of  the  government^  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  coarsely-executed  &nd  easily  ooimtEtfeft«l 
asdgnali  were  forged  in  great  numbers.  At  Int  b 
the  spring  of  1796  they  fell  to  one  three  hondred  tod 
forty-fourth  of  their  nominal  value^  and  thcj  vwa 
withdrmwn  by  the  Directory  &om  the  cmttsacjf  mA 
were  redeemed  by  mandats  at  one-thirtieth  ct  tUr 
nominal  value^    See  Man^dats. 

ASSIGNEE,  a  pezwm  appointed  by  anothff  t» 
transact  some  bostnea,  or  exercise  some  particslar 
privilege  or  power.  The  term  is  meat  oomiDanl^ 
applied  to  the  creditor  of  a  bAnkropt  ^ipointed  ta 
manage  for  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  and  who  has  tka 
bankrupt'a  estate  aaaigned  over  to  Mm. 

ASSIGNMENT  is  a  transfer  by  deed  of  say  wih 
petty,  or  right,  title,  or  mterest  in  property,  real  « 
peisonaL  The  operative  words  of  a  le^  tnttltf 
are,  'assign  transfer  and  set  over;*  but  otbec  woA 
may  be  used  if  their  meaning  is  "«*w***^VyM*  Aa  , 
office  of  trust  or  a  trujiteeship,  a  thing  ia  m^tm^m^ 
cause  at  law,  cannot  be  anigned.  Ass^gnoiaBla  an 
usually  given  for  leanoa,  mortgage:^  and  fondsd  pn> 
perty.  Penonal  property  is  usually  trantffertw  If 
bill  of  sale. 

ASSINIBOIN,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  thi 
BridAh  territories,  south-west  of  Lake  Wiaipsi^  iito> 
the  south  end  of  which  it  Hows,  after  a  BBnacwbit 
circuitous  course  of  about  500  miles  Irom  the  wt 
and  north-west  About  50  milea  from  the  lake  Kb 
watera  are  augmented  by  those  ol  the  Bed  Bifv 
from  the  south.  The  co«uitry  beiWMQ  thess  rim* 
and  to  the  south  la  a  ecntinii^  plftin,  with  UHk 
wood,  well  adapted  for  agrioultitps.  Winipe^  tk 
capital  of  the  province  of  ManitolMV  Is  nt  1' 


ASSI^I,  a  small  town  in  Italy,  In  the  prorinssfll 
Umbria^  20  milea  ^m  Spoleto,  on  a  hill  in  oB*  of 
the  most  charming  parts  of  Italy.  It  Is  the  sss  of  i 
bifthop.  It  is  famous  as  the  birth -place  of  Si.  ¥n»sk 
d'Assisi,  and  for  the  splendid  church  boilt  ov«  thi 
chapel  where  St.  Frauds  rac^ved  his  firet  trnpalai 
to  devotion,  llkia  church  ia  one  of  tlw  finest  rasaaiH 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  agoa  in  1^  Mik 
style.     Pop.  3263. 

ASSIZKS,  a  term  used  in  England  to  i%ni^  Hi 
sessions  of  the  courti^  held  annually  in  ev«iy  «n|f 
by  the  judgea.  Twelve  judges,  who  are  mpoAmad 
the  highest  courts  In  £n(?Iand,  twice  In  cfOT  fmt 
perform  a  circuit  into  all  uie  counties  into  wliehtb 
kingdom  is  divided,  to  hold  these  aaaiaaa.  OoearfT- 
ally  this  circuit  ia  performed  a  third  time  for  tN  f^ 
pose  of  jail  delivery.  In  London  and  MlddhflO,  bt 
stead  of  circuits,  courts  of  nvti  priuM  ars  held  si  vhsl 
sre  c&Ued  the  London  and  Westminster  Sttdn^  Al 
these  asaizcs  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  «sMfef 
are  bound  to  attend,  or  eL<e  are  liable  to  %  fiav;  9id 
also  aU  the  persona  who  have 
jurymen  or  petit  jurymen  by  the 
assbes  the  judges  sit  under  five 
some  of  which  relate  to  dvil  tmd  mmm  lo 
causesor  business.  The  first  b  thecammiaidBef 
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wltich  the  ftBssian  derives  its  niLTne,  hy  which 
are  autbomed  to  take  a^izem  in  the  several 
^  tlut  iiv  ^  ^^0  ^o  Terdict  of  a  peculiar  eort 
^■iury  colled  aa  itttite,  and  Bummoiied  to  decide 
^^■rtm  caaea  voapecting  the  iitl«9  to  land  Tbia  class 
al  miw  fii  mow  obsolete,  the  trial  of  such  land  titles 
^tatep  lioir  fiad  in  otb^  and  more  modern  forms  nf 
HMm*  2.  The  oomminioii  of  nisi  priug,  as  it  Li 
VM,  wbicb  empowers  them  to  try  all  questions  or 
Imatm  ci  fact,  i.<!;siim(^  otit  of  the  courts  in  Westmin^ 
itar  Hall,  and  which  must  be  tried  hy  a  jury  from 
llkit  oonntj  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises, 
Theas  isanea  used  to  be,  strictly,  triable  in  the  courts 
ii  Wcstmictsier  by  a  jury  returned  there  from  the 
iwiiuliy*  Bui  there  was  a  pro^^so,  niii  pnut,  'unless 
Wat«^*  Hie  term  assigned  for  trial  at  Westmimstor, 
Ika  ju4g«e  of  asizo  came  (as  they  were  sure  to  do) 
fato  tiba  coonty  in  question,  and  then  the  commission 
■Bkboriaed  eiu^  trial  by  the  jtidges  of  assise.  By  an 
mtftiamnt  paned  in  1852^  however,  the  proviso  of 
aits  priujt  is  no  longer  required  in  the  procedure,  and 
the  trial  takea  place  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the 
assbaa.  Theee  commissions  are  of  a  civil  nature^  but 
1km  jodlgea  of  assize  have  also,  by  Tirtue  of  several 
j^alultii  a  criminal  iurisdiction  in  certain  special 
OMOL  S.  The  oommiasioQ  of  o^er  and  terminer^  to 
LsAT  and  determine  all  treasona,  felonies,  and  misde^ 
mmntnm  oommitted  within  the  county.  By  virtue 
dl  Ibil  iTtnmnllHir*  they  can  proceed  only  upon  an  in- 
dfeUueul  Icmnd  at  the  same  assizes  by  the  grand- jury. 
I.  Da  Ikii  account  they  baye  another  commission  of 
fBBira//ad  fllsf<(-«ry,  which  empowers  them  to  try  and 
daKv«r  every  pnaoofir  who  shall  be  in  jail  when  the 
joilges  arriTe  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  or  before 
vboisaooTer  indicted,  or  for  whatever  crime  com* 
■ilted*  5.  The  commission  of  the  pcacCf  by  whicli 
tbaj  ve  empowered  to  do  all  thingv  necessary  or 
fnpsr,  aoooraing  to  the  English  laws,  to  preserve  public 
Itioqtiillity,  to  tuppreti  crimei,  and  to  arreit  offenderst. 
la  Hrie  maimer,  and  by  these  moan%  the  jails  are  in 
fnaral  cleared^  and  offenders  tried  and  oonncte<l  or 
soquttled  at  least  every  half  year.  In  America  there 
are  no  oonrta  or  sessions  of  courts  which  are  techni* 
eslly  called  assisea.  The  judges,  however,  perfnnn 
the  same  dntiea  in  the  counties,  within  their  respec- 
tive ciTcalts  and  jarisdtctions^  as  the  English  judges, 
aad  generally  In  the  same  manueri  that  is  to  say, 
aopording  to  the  oonrse  of  the  common  law.  Since 
1808  there  have  been  assize  courts  in  the  judicial 
tpimak  in  France,  With  the  English  InBtitutions, 
knraver,  they  have  scarcely  anything  in  common  but 
the  name.  In  the  law  of  Scotland  assise  is  the  tech- 
nioBl  term  applied  in  cases  tried  in  the  court  of  jus- 
ticAary  to  the  jury  of  fifteen  sworn  men,  selected 
ballot  from  a  greater  nnmber  not  exceeding 
f-five, 

OIATION  OF  IDEAa  See  Memo BT. 
3NANCE,  in  poetry,  a  term  used  when  the 
iug  wortk  of  lines  have  the  same  vowel- 
bat  make  no  proper  rhyme.  Such  verses 
bavfiig  what  wo  should  consider  false  rhymes  are 
ngvAarly  employed  in  Spanish  poetry;  as  in  ligera, 
autitria,  rieira,  m^sOk 
ASSOUAN,  Bee  Ebbouak. 
ASSUMPSIT,  in  English  Uw,  is  an  action  to 
neovier  a  compensation  in  damages  for  the  non-jier* 
fafjOUAoe  €if  a  parole  promise;  that  is,  a  promisei 
vlMlbir  verheil  or  written,  not  coiitaiDed  in  a  deed 
laAir  eeaL  l*he  word  oMfumf^iH  ^ Latin)  nieans»  he 
ttdertook,  sod  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  this 
•BliOB  itmsL  its  oootirrenoe  in  declarations,  that  is, 
Contial  ttititlllfflit*  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action, 
wbeB  then  W«n  in  Latin.  Assumpsita  are  of  two 
kittds,  Motpftm  and  impLkdi  the  former  are  where  the 
eeatraets  are  actually  made  in  word  or  writing;  the 


1  utter  are  such  as  the  law  implies  from  the  justice  of 
the  cose;  as,  for  instance,  if  I  employ  an  artificer  to 
do  any  work  for  me,  the  obvious  justice  of  my  paying 
him  a  reasonable  sum  for  that  work,  when  don^ 
raises  an  implication,  in  the  understanding  of  the  law, 
of  a  promise  on  my  part  to  pay  him. 

ASSUMPTION  is  the  festival  by  which  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churches  celebrate  the 
miraculuua  ascent  of  the  Virgin  on  the  16th  of 
August.  One  of  BapliAGl's  earlier  pictures  repre- 
sents the  empty  coffin  in  which,  according  to  the 
Catholic  trarUtion,  flowera  were  found  after  Mary 
had  ascended  to  heaven.  The  picture  ia  now  in  the 
Vatican* 

ASSUIfclTTION,  a  city  in  Paraguay,    See  Aauir- 

ClON. 

ASSIJBANCE.    See  Iksurancb. 

ASSYNT,  an  e^ttensive  parish  in  Sntherlandshire, 
with  an  estimated  area  of  100,000  acres;  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  mgged  districts  of  Scotland.  Some 
of  its  mountains  are  of  considerable  elevation  and  of 
peculiar  form.  The  loftiest,  Ben  More,  rises  to  the 
heiij^ht  of  31!30  feet.  Limestone  is  abundant,  and 
there  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  beautiful  marble 
both  white  and  variegated  in  colour,  and  capable  of 
receiving  the  finest  polish.  Fresh- water  lakes  are 
namerous;  the  largest.  Loch  Assynt,  ia  about  7  miles 
in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  Un  a  peninsula  jutting 
into  thij  lake  arc  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ca^tli^  of 
ArdvTaoh,  where  the  ^larcjuia  <if  Mcmtrose  was  con- 
fined by  Mocleod  of  AsHyut,  A  lar^«^e  portion  of  the 
parish  is  laid  out  in  sheep-walica,  only  a  small  part 
being  arable. 

ASSYRIA  (the  AttSmr  of  the  Hebrews,  AlhurA  of 
the  ancient  Persians),  the  ancient  name  of  a  great  and 
powerful  country  lying  mainly  between  the  Euphrates 
iind  the  Tigiis,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  recorded  mon- 
archy. Its  boundariea  differed  greatly  in  ditlcrent 
stages  of  its  history.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  pro- 
bably limited  to  the  low-lying  tract  between  the  Jtjbel 
Maldoub  and  the  little  Zab  (Zab-Asfal),  lyin^j^  mainly 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti^^ria.  The  frontiers  were 
gradually  extended  until  they  touched  the  Armenian 
inouatalns  on  the  north,  the  lofty  range  of  Zagros 
(mountains  of  Kurdistan)  on  the  east,  the  l^Iesopo- 
tamian  desert,  or  according  to  others  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  west,  and  the  country  round  Bagdad  on  the 
south.  Taken  at  its  greatest  extent  Assyria  must 
have  been  nearly  £00  miles  long,  having  a  breadth 
varying  from  ^50  to  100  miles^  and  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles.  Towazds  the  north  As^^ria 
bordered  on  the  mountainous  country  of  Armenia, 
which  may  at  times  have  been  under  Assyrian 
dominion,  but  which  at  no  time  was  considered  as 
an  actual  part  of  the  country.  On  the  east  dwelt 
numerous  independent  and  warlike  tribes,  sheltered 
by  the  fsstoesses  of  the  Zagros  Mountains,  Beyond 
these  tribes  Uy  Media,  which  eventually  subjugated 
the  mouutaineers,  thus  bringing  it^Lf  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  Assyria  in  that  quart<>r.  C^n  the 
south  Susiana  or  Klam  was  the  frontier  state  cast 
of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  oocupiod  the  same 
position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  Assvria  lay 
Arabia^  and  higher  np  Syria  and  the  land  of  the 
Hittilea  llie  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  were  Nineveh,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  moimds  opposite  Mosul 
(Nefal  Yuttus  and  Koyunjik)^  Calah  or  Kalakh  (the 
modem  Kimrud),  Assliur  or  Al  Asor  (Kalah  Sher- 
gfaat),  Sai^na  (Khonabad),  Arbela  (Arbil),  jtc  The 
surface  of  the  country  within  its  widest  limits  was  of 
a  diversified  character.  On  the  north  and  east  the 
lofty  mountain-ranges  of  Armenia  sad  Kurdistan 
are  succeeded  by  low  ranges  of  arid  limestone  hiUv 
oeCMlonally  inclosing  fertile  plains  and  valleys   Jm- 
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tnediat«ly«outbof  thb  b  a  well- watered,  productiTe, 
and  undulating  belt  of  country,  into  whidi  run  lime- 
Bt*>ne  Tockn  of  a  ^Iden  colotir  imd  wooded  with 
dwarf-oak.  This  hilly  track  ?mka  anddenly  down 
ii|>on  the  great  Mesopotaniinn  plain  (the  modem  ¥A 
Jexireb),  about  2rt0  milea  in  lenfrtb,  interrupted  only 
by  a  single  lime-stone  ranpfe  riaiu^  suddenly  out  of 
tbe  pl^in  and  branching  o^  "fmm  the  Zagroa  Monn- 
Uina.  The  numerous  renaains  of  ancient  habita- 
tinns  Bhow  how  thickly  this  vait  flat  must  have  once 
been  peopled  j  now,  for  the  moat  part,  it  Ib  a  mere 
wiltlemeaa. 

IlUtoiy, — Scripture  tells  ua  that  the  early  inbabit-' 
aota  of  Aaayria  went  from  Babylon,  and  the  traditionB 
of  later  times,  as  well  aa  in^Tiptiotia  on  the  diainterred 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  the  character  of  those 
remains,  go  to  abow  that  tho  power  and  civilization 
of  Babylon  were  earlier  than  those  of  Aaayria.  In 
Gen.  x.  11  it  is  mentioned  that  Nineveh  waa  founded 
by  Asshur,  but  for  long  tbe  country  was  mibjecfc  to 
l^ovemora  ajipointed  by  the  king«  of  Babylon.  We 
leam  from  monumental  inacriptiona  that  about  18*20 
Ra,  when  Asshur  waa  tbe  capital  of  tbe  country, 
Saa)sl-\iil  founded  tern  plea  there  to  Aeabur,  the  great 
national  deity,  and  to  Ann  and  Yul,  besides  a  temple 
tti  the  goddess  of  Nineveh  in  tbe  city  of  that  name, 
llie  Assyrian  rulers  gradually  began  to  treat  with 
their  southern  neighhonrs  on  equal  terms,  the  boun- 
daries of  tbe  two  countries  were  for  a  time  clearly 
marked  oot,  toid  intermarriages  among  tbe  reigning 
families  oocaslonally  tonk  place.  About  tbe  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Sbalmaneaer  acquired 
the  whole  of  Naharain  (the  country  round  the  B4>urcea 
of  the  Euphratea  and  Tigria)  by  conquest,  aud  planted 
Assyrian  colonies  there ;  he  aho  founded  tbe  city  of 
Kalakh  or  Talab,  and  restored  the  great  temple  at 
Nineveh.  Alwut  1300  B.a  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
wm  Tiglatb-ninip,  who  conquered  tbe  whole  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  built  or  restored  tbe 
palace  at  Aswbun  Tbe  five  foEowing  reigns  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  wars  more  or  less  successful 
witb  the  Babylonians, 

About  the  year  1120  Tiglath-Pileaer  I.,  one  of  the 
numt  eminent  of  tbe  aovereigna  of  tbe  first  Aaayrian 
mnnarcb}*,  aacended  the  tbroiiej  and  commenced  his 
reig^n  by  the  conquest  of  the  Syriana  and  Hittifcea  in 
the  we^t.  He  then  carried  hi  a  arma  far  and  wide, 
subjugating  tbe  Moschiana^  Coromagemans»  Uru- 
miang,  and  other  tribes  in  the  north;  on  the  south 
lie  nhattered  tbe  Babylonian  power,  and  captured 
their  capital  His  dominions  thus  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  fine  »ifle  to  the  Cofiplan  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  But  this  empire^ 
acquired  and  ruled  by  the  energy  and  genius  of  one 
man^  l>egan  to  fall  to  pieces  at  his  death  (1100). 
The  periotl  of  decline  lasted  over  200  years,  during 
which  time  Httle  ia  known  of  Assyrian  history. 

Under  Aaaur-imzir-iial,  who  reigned  from  884  to 
JS59  n.c,  Assyria  once  more  advanced  to  the  position 
of  the  leading  power  in  the  world.  The  extent  of 
his  kingdom  was  greater  tban  that  of  Ti^dath-Pileser, 
and  the  magnificent  palaces,  t*JTnple«,  and  other 
buildiuf^  erected  during  this  reigti,  witb  their  elabo- 
rate nculpturea  and  paintinga,  prove  that  wealth,  art, 
and  luxury  mud;  have  reached  a  high  atoge  of  de- 
velopment. When  he  ascended  the  throne  Nineveh 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  restored  and 
beautified  Calab,  which  ha<l  snfTereil  during  tbe 
troubknl  and  declining  yeara  of  the  country,  made  it 
hiy  favourite  residence,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  state.  Among  tbe  iirat  acta 
of  bis  reign  was  tbe  auppreaaion  of  a  revolt  by  llie 
Assyrian  colonists  of  Nabarain  (8S3K  This  was  fol- 
Itiwed  by  the  victorious  campaigns  in  Zamua  on  the 
eastern  frontier  (SS^^SSl),  against  several  rebeUioua 


provinces  in  the  nortli-woii  (880),  and  sguast  tU 
Shukhi  or  Shnhites,  who  then  occupied  a  tnA  tl 
country  between  Babylon  and  Assyria  i8rd)>  Is 
another  expedition  he  croned  the  Snphratci  isd 
advanced  to  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  moutliaf 
the  Orontes. 

In  859  Assur-nazir'pal  was  sneoeeded  by  hii  sod 
Sbalmaneaer  IL,  whoee  career  of  Gcmquest  wit  eqoiB? 
successful*    The  Armeniana  and  Farthiana  paid  fain 
tribute,  and  he  reduced  Babylon  to  a  state  of  %imi1- 
age.     In  tbe  west  he  defeated  a  dangerous  ooafeder- 
acy  fonned  against  him  by  EimmcA^idri  (,6en-hidad( 
of  DamascuB,  Akhab  of   Zirlai  (probably  Ahsb  of 
Israel),  and  the  kings  of  Hamatb,  Ammon,  Efnt^ 
&C.  (354).     In  a  later  campaign  against  the  aUinbe 
defeated  the  forces  of  Hasael,  Benhadada  saceesipi; 
laid  siege  to  Damascus,  took  tribute  from  the  kbp 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon«  and  from  Jekn,  king  o£  IttML 
The  closing  years  of  bis  reign  were  troobled  by  tfas 
rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  Assur-dain-psl,  who  hA 
gained  over  to  his  aide  tbe  cities  of  Nineveh,  Asm, 
Arbclft,  and  other  important  towns.     Alter  a  gesd 
deal  of  fighting  the  retiellion  was  put  down  by  Sbil* 
maneser'a  second  son   Samai-vul   (Samas-BimiBMi 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  S24.    The  campaigBi 
of  bis  successors  are  not  of  much  inters  or  tnipar 
tanoe,  except  the  Syrian  expedition  of  Vul-mtaiv 
who  captured  Damascua  and  obliged  the  king,  Ms- 
riha,  to  pay  an  exorbitant  tribute,  including  £90« 
talents  of  ailver  and  20  talents  of  gold.     The  oU 
dynasty  came   to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Asnr^ 
nimri  II.,  who  was  driven  from  the  ihrcioe  bv  s 
usurper,  Tiglatb-Pileser,  in  745,  after  a  strugjjk  of 
some  years. 

No  8(X>ner  was  thia  able  ruler  firmly  seated  es 
the  throne  tban  he  made  an  expedition  into  Bati^- 
Ionia,  followed  by  another  to  the  east  in  714.  la 
the  following  year  an  allianoe  wms  formed  agiinil 
Assyria  between  Sarduri^  king  of  Armenia  iad 
several  neighbouring  princes,  and  the  Syrians  eiae 
to  their  assistance  at  Arpad,  on  the  Eupfantea 
Here  they  were  defeated  with  great  sUflgliter  liy 
Tiglath-Ptleser,  and  the  Armenian  king  i 
to  tbe  gates  of  his  capital,  Tunispa.  T& 
now  advanced  against  Syria,  overtfaieir  tbe 
kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Hamath,  and  placed  kti 
vassal  Hoeea  on  the  throne  of  Samaria.  A  protEKtsd 
campaign  in  Media  (737-735),  another  in 
and  tbe  memorable  expedition  into  Syria  i 
in  2  Kings  xvi.,  are  among  tbe  most  impovtant 
of  the  la^er  years  of  his  reign.  Tiglath-Pileser  vai 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrians;  be  carried  the 
Assyrian  arms  from  Lake  Van  on  the  north  to  tibe 
Persian  Gulf  on  tbe  south,  and  from  tbe  coofincscl 
India  on  tbe  east  to  the  Nile  on  the  west  Yet  bt 
was  not  able  to  keep  his  seat  on  the  tbrone,  bang 
driven  from  tt  by  another  claimant  named  Shalmia- 
e:^er  (727).  Little  is  known  of  the  five  years*  rdpi 
of  this  prince.  He  blockaded  Tyre  for  five  fmi% 
and  on  the  revolt  of  Hoiea,  king  of  Xsrad,  In  laig«a 
with  Sabako,  king  of  Egypt^  be  invaded  Isael  tid 
besi^ed  Samaria^  but  died  before  ^e  dty  «■■ 
reduced. 

His  auccesaor  Sargon  (722-705)  claimed  < 
from  the  anoient  Assyrian  king*.  At  tbe  ' 
commencement  of  his  rdgn,  after  taldiig 
and  leading  over  1S,000  people  captive,  be  QW- 
threw  the  combined  forces  of  £lam  (Saatana)  sad 
Babylon.  Later  on  he  came  into  confiict  with  te 
northern  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Van,  In  730  As 
revolt  of  the  Syrian  princes  of  Hamath,  Samaria  sod 
Damascus,  assisted  by  Sabako  of  Egypt  and  Khann 
of  Gaza,  called  Sargon  to  the  west.  Ha  defealid 
tbe  King  of  Hamatb,  took  bim  prisoner,  and  fajed 
him  alive  in  Ha  capital  Qarqar,  which  he  afteraardi 
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k>  the  grouQil  TUenoe  the  victor  advanced 
Pkilifltu  mnd  captured  ABbdod;  then  push- 
ith  oune  up  with  the  forces  of  Egypt  and 
•ft  B»phiA,  and  totally  defeated  them  (71t^). 
warn  jeor  Sorgon  turned  his  omu  againBt  the 
jmeniaiis,  and  in  717  he  besieg^ed  and  tix^k 
lidi  timding:  dty  of  Carcheroesh,  which  hod 
lieen  against  hi«  authonty;  here  an  immense 
Ml  into  hu  hands.  In  71^3  the  Armenians  and 
ml  tnbutary  princes  in  the  north  og-ain  took  op 
I  lor  independence,  but  the  A&syrians  having 
i  ttimnpbed  the  Armenian  king  oummitted 
flddl*  oad  the  other  princes  eubmittecL  The  atti- 
t>di  0i  Babylonia  novr  began  to  look  extremely 
ii^rnni  Menodach-Baladan,  a  Chaldean  leader, 
iiktt|^  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  cloeed  the 
f«|p  d  TigUth-Pileiier,  bod  posoewed  himself  of 
fibbrlciflia,  and  held  it  for  twelve  years,  Btrengrthen* 
i^2  Lim^eljf  by  aUianccre  with  Egypt  and  the  varioua 
nkta  of  Folisttne.  In  710  Merodnch-Balodaii  wa^ 
out  of  Babylonia;  in  a  ainglo  campaign  the 
•en  GToahed,  Judoh  was  overrun,  and  Aahdod 
to  the  ground.  Sargon  ip^&t  the  latter 
fan  €l  blf  reign  in  Internal  refornin,  nud  in  found* 
m(f  m  beautifying  several  cities  of  bin  kingdom.  A 
mm  dty^  called  Dur-Sargina^  was  founded  to  the 
loftb  of  Nineveh,  the  library  of  Calah  was  restored 
«Mi  enlarged,  and  special  attention  was  devoted  to 
}tm  tcfonoDu  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Sargon 
was  iniiniared,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib^ 
(»e  of  liis  jonuger  sons,  in  705. 

No  KKmer  was  Sennacherib  seated  on  the  throne 
ihmh*  hod  to  take  up  arms  against  Merodach-Bala- 
dH^  who  bad  again  obtained  posscesion  of  Babylon.  In 
M  ttmStk  orQthreaks  in  Syria  led  him  in  that  direction. 
Bt  inrt  ffwept  down  on  Zidon,  drove  the  king  into 
C^fpffMy  Mid  seated  Tubal  on  his  empty  throne.  Next 
hidapowd  Zidqa  of  Aakelon,  and  advanced  against 
Bom  ifid  Jndah.  The  people  of  Ekron  hod  dethroned 
MiliMir  king,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  Hezt;- 
liih»  IdBg  of  Judah.  The  Kr^yption  and  Kthiopiau 
Igresa  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  their  Judean 
tBie«,  bot  Beunocherib  totally  routed  the  cfmfederates 
al  Alt»qa  in  Judohj  whith  he  rapidly  overran,  taking 
Corly-sia  of  its  fortified  cities.  He7.ekiah  now  suLh 
■ittod,  agreeing  to  pay  the  conqueror  a  sum  of  30 
<  lifatttoof  gold  and  8O0  talents  of  silver,  Padl  was  gi  ven 
Aflad  mloirod  to  Ekron,  and  after  Sennacherib  hotl 
ftiMtftnd  the  nbels  he  returned  to  Assyria.  The 
thtvoifeeuing  aspect  of  affairs  in  Babylonia  and  Elam 
agmin  call^  his  attention  tu  the  south  in  700,  and  in 
699  ba  advanced  to  the  nortbero  boundaries  of  hi* 
kmgdooD  to  quell  tlie  itiaurreetions  which  hod  broken 
oofe  MDOD^  the  hill  tribes,  Hia  second  expedition 
IbIo  Syria  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  his- 
tery  of  Assyria,  and  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  Kings 
xij;.  Leaving  one  of  his  generals  to  hem  Hezekidi 
in  Jerusalem,  Sennacherib  marched  into  Arabia^ 
daieitod  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt  and  Kthiopio,  pil- 
bfod  the  territories  of  the  Arabs,  and  stormed  l^om 
CroO).  But  his  career  of  conquest  was  stopped  by  an 
■pgwyHng  catastrophe:  his  army  lay  before  Libna, 
when  in  one  night  '  the  au','el  ctf  Jehovah  went  out, 
and  smote  ha  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  186,000 
men*  {'2  Kings  xIl  35).  Sennacherib  himself  rcttimed 
to  Aosyria,  and  occupied  the  last  years  of  his  reign 
ia  wipi easing  the  outbreaks  of  the  Babylonians  and 
,^  Wliiiii?*ir.  in  constructing  canals  and  oquedncts*  and 
ia  OTVttretly  rebuilding  Nine%eh.  In  681  he  was  mur* 
dared  by  his  two  sons,  Adroui mclech  and  SharoMT, 
who  wished  to  secure  the  crown ;  but  they  soon  foond 
tbemselves  confronted  by  a  veteran  army  under 
EMf-haddon,  tbeir  father's  younger  and  favourite 
«Qn,  wiio  defooted  tbem  in  a*  battle  at  Konirabbst, 
sad  MsitiDtd  Um  orown  (660)« 


Esor-haddon  first  turned  bis  attention  to  Babylonia 
and  the  south ;  he  fixed  hie  residence  at  Babylon,  where 
he  governed  in  |>er»(m  during  tbe  whole  of  his  reign. 
His  firat  important  expedition  was  into  Syria^  whei« 
Zldon  was  destroye<i  and  its  inbabitantB  transferred  to 
A  asyria.  Then  followed  asuooessfol  campaign  in  the 
kingdoni.i  of  Huz  and  Buz  in  the  centre  of  Arabia, 
980  mileM  from  Nineveh,  280  of  which  bein^  through 
an  arid  desert.  This  waa  succeeded  by  a  northern 
expedition^  in  which  tliw  AMwyriana  carried  their  arms 
AS  far  aa  the  Caucasus,  Hubjtigating  the  warlike 
mountain  tril^es,  and  killing  the  Cimmerian  chief 
Teuspa,  But  the  most  important  event  of  this  reign 
was  the  conquest  of  Eg^ypt,  which  left  Assyria  the 
mistri^w  of  the  world.  h\  672  E^ar-baddon  led  his 
forces  into  EjjypU  drc^ve  out  Tirhakah,  its  Ethiopian 
ruler,  and  divided  the  land  into  twenty  separate 
Icingdoms,  tbe  rulena  nf  which  were  his  vassals. 
Feeling  unable  to  oope  in  person  with  his  rebeiliooi 
tnbiitaries,  E  ear- h  addon  associated  his  son  Aisur- 
Imni-pal  witlj  him  in  the  government  of  tbe  king- 
dom (669). 

Two  years  hiter  this  prince  (the  Sardanapalns 
of  the  Greeks)  found  himself  sole  ruler,  when  Assyria 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  and  magnitude. 
But  oonstant  wars  were  bej^nnio^  to  exhaust  the 
men  and  treasure  of  tbe  empire;  and  luxury,  which 
had  flowed  suddenly  in  like  a  flooil,  was  enervating 
the  people.  The  king  now  no  longer  appeared  at 
the  bead  of  his  army,  but  intrui»ted  it  to  generals, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  indolence  and  sensuality. 
The  military  events  of  this  reign  comprise  the  check 
uf  tbe  southward  progress  of  the  Cimmerians,  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  which  coat  two 
campaigtiH,  and  the  complete  snbjugation  of  Elam. 
But  in  (152  a  general  insurrertiun  suddenly  broke 
out*  beaded  by  Saiumugbes  (Savul-sum-yucin),  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  Asaur-bani-pol's  own  brother, 
and  including  Elam,  Egypt,  Pulestlud^  and  Arabiih 
Eg3^t  was  tbe  only  power,  however,  which  regained 
its  independence;  Babylon  and  Cuthab  were  reduced 
by  faniinei  and  Sammughes  token  and  burned  to 
death;  Elam  wo*  wasted  by  fire  and  sword  and  con- 
verted into  a  wildemess,  and  the  roving  tribes  ol 
Northern  Arabia  were  severely  chastised.  Asiiir- 
bani-pal  was  a  zealous  patron  of  the  arts;  leained 
men  from  all  conntrtes  were  welcomed  to  his  oouft; 
literary  wurks  were  ooUected  from  oil  MnToea;  the 
library  of  Nmeveh  was  greatly  augmented;  the  study 
of  the  dead  language  of  Aocad  was  encouraged,  and 
dictinuaries  and  gram  man  were  eampiled  The 
buildings  were  nmi vailed  for  magnificeno«v  his  palaoe 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  the 
rarest  sculptiin^  Unfortunately  the  king's  ohoroo- 
ter  was  marked  by  cruelty  and  sensuslitY)  and  his 
exu&ple  deeoended  through  the  court  to  toe  people^ 
He  dusd  in  625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Assnr^ 
ebQili-kain,  under  whom  Babylon  definitely  threw 
uff  the  Aasyrtan  yoke.  'JTie  country  continued 
rapidly  to  decline^  fighting  hard  for  mere  existence 
until,  under  its  lost  king  Sarcas,  Nineveh  woe  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  alMed  forces  of  the  Hedei 
and  Babylonians,  about  620  &C. 

EtAnolofijf^  Lanpuage,  Rdiffiim^  4:t. — The  original 
iahabitonls  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  belonged  t^i 
that  race  which  has  been  variously  colled  Turanian, 
Ural-Altaic,  Scythian,  or  Tatar,  and  which  appears  at 
one  time  to  have  occupied  the  entire  region  from  the 
Cameasiis  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  tbe  Medi* 
tenraoeea  to  the  delta  of  the  Oaoges.  The  ancient 
Aaeyiians,  therefore,  were  of  the  some  stock  as  that 
from  which  the  Finns,  Turks,  and  Mogyan  hate 
descended;  and  their  language,  wlucb  has  bean  pre- 
•etrved  to  us  in  inscriptions,  and  is  known  by  the 
of  Aooadian,  is  allied  to  tbe  Vgro-Bulgario 
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latBooi  iiigkB«f  BlHBott  tlbtt  mt^  md  tiie  origin 
of  CfckldBHi  dvfllBtiaB  aad  writiD^  tnM  dhie  Id  them. 
In  oouns  ol  tuM^  howefCTj  &  ScoSlie  nee  of  people 
■pi  end  themaelTee  o?er  the  eeootrr,  end  inlogled 
with  or  eopplaiiled  the  originel  iahebltants^  while 
thteir  Ufigttife  look  the  pljioe  of  the  Aocedlen,  the 
lattsr  heixming  a  dead  Luigojagcu  Bekx^iiig  to  the 
Semitie  ftaalj^  these  Imter  Ai^xudi  wore  thus  Biem- 
lan  of  the  eeoie  grottt  diTnaoii  of  the  hmnan  race 
•B  the  Hebiwe,  Sjosai^  Phceiucaene»  *od  modera 
Ajshteoe.  Tlia  kagoafpe  differed  little  from  the 
BfthykakiBy  which  wwb  dimctefiied  bj  a  prefer- 
eaoe  for  the  loflv  noade  end  m  f oiler  me  of  the 
vomle.  Both  kngmgee  retMned  Iraoee  of  the  in- 
iueiMWt  «f  the  eeiiier  Arr^lani  Ampian^  b  doiel y 
■Died  to  Hefanw  end  Phoeaidaii;  it  has  their  pecu- 
HvHifli  of  phoaologj,  rocalml&Tj,  mud  gmmmar, 
■lid  eome  olaciire  pouits  in  Hebft^w  etjmology  bmre 
beem  ek«rad  up  bj  ite  eid.  The  lengua^  changed 
fittle  tfarooghoiit  the  1500  yemn  diuiag  which  we 
Ctti  liaoe  ill  ceraer  in  the  reoentlj  dedphered  ia- 
KriplieaL  It  eonli&iied  to  be  writtoi  with  the 
emnifoiBi  chnrmcler  down  to  the  third  oenturj  b.c 
Avyri*  oocdd  beeet  of  bnl  little  uMive  lifcermtnre;  it 
wne  e  lend  of  wmnion,  and  the  peaceful  arte  bad 
tiaeir  home  in  Babjlonia.  It  wu  not  until  the  tame 
of  Aanxr-baai^pal  that  any  attempt  wae  made  to 
tival  Behyka  in  kaniing.  Their  otiginal  works  wera 
for  the  first  time  oompoeed,  and  treatiee  wore  oom- 
posed  evoDp  In  the  dead  Aocad  language.  Tbegreater 
part  of  the  literature  was  statn^  in  minute  ehar^ 
aoten  on  baked  bricks»  but  papjiua  waa  dbo  used, 
alSiiOQ|h  no  books  in  this  form  have  oome  down  to 
v^  The  eohjeets  of  the  AMTiian  literature  compriee 
hymni  Id  the  goda,  mTthologioal  and  e|ae  poems, 
•ad  works  on  hieknj,  chroooikigyp  aatttilogy,  law,  &c. 
Tike  JUsjiiaa  religiam,  like  the  language  and  arts, 
waa  in  meet  eeaenl^  points  derived  from  Babylonja. 
There  were  the  same  grKis^  the  same  ceremonials 
and  pray  erst,  and  even  the  temples  had  the  same 
names.  There  Ia,  however,  in  one  point  a  notable 
differenoe.  In  addition  to  the  worship  of  the  Baby- 
lonian deities  the  Assyrians  adored  their  national 
deity  Assur,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon. 
He  was  called  king  of  aU  the  diief  gods^  the  god  who 
created  himself,  it  being  supposed  that  he  wae  aelf- 
existent  and  the  creator  of  aU  things.  After  Aasur 
flome  the  twelve  chief  deities,  Ann,  god  of  beareo, 
mler  of  angeb  and  spirits ;  Bel,  the  father  of  the  gods ; 
He%  Idng  of  th^  sea;  Sin,  or  the  Moon,  lord  of 
crowns;  Shamas,  or  the  Sun,  judge  of  heaveti  and 
earth;  Ninip,  god  cf  hunting;  Nergal,  god  of  war; 
Nuiku,  bestower  of  sceptres;  Beltis^  mother  of  the 
gods;  Ishtar,  leader  of  hearen  and  earth;  and  Bel,  or 
Merodadi,  lord  of  Babylon.  2klost  of  those  divinities 
bad  ooneorts,  who  were  not^  however,  admitted  to 
the  first  rank  of  the  gods.  Below  this  first  rank 
were  a  number  of  spirits^  good  and  evil,  who  predded 
over  the  minor  operations  of  nature.  There  were 
set  forms  regulating  the  worship  of  all  the  gods  and 
Spirits,  and  prayers  to  each  were  inscribed  on  day 
btablets  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  penons 
using  tbem.  It  is  not  quite  certain  bow  far  Assyria 
requin»l  a  religious  oouformity  from  the  sabject 
people. 

Art  and  Sciencf^  (fef, — Although  in  «rt,  as  in  other 
things,  Assyria  was  the  pupU  of  Bab>lun,  there  waa 
yet  a  notable  difference  between  Its  development  in  the 
two  countries,  due  partly  to  two  causesL  The  alaba»t«r 
quarries  scattered  over  the  country  supplied  the  Assyr- 
ians with  a  material  unknown  to  their  suulhcm  nei^^h- 
bours,  on  which  they  could  represent,  far  better  thao 
the  Babylonians  on  their  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes 


which   interested  them.      Sculpture  sras  ustanDT     ,i 
developed  by  the  one,  just  as  painting  vai  bj 
other,  and  the  omameotatiosi  which  osidd  be  ^ 
on  the  eiterior  of  buildings  in  Assyria  had  to  bs 
fined  to  the  interior  in  Babylonia.     The 
artists,  faithful  and  indefatigable,  acquired 
siderabie  power  in  repteecuting  itt  fonui  of 
and  animals,  uid  prodnoed  rirld  and  suiking 
of  the  chief  occupationB  of  human  life.    If  thsj 
not  strive  greatly  after  the  ideal,  and  never  ta 
dlreetaon  readied  a  very  exalted  tank,  yet  evra 
their  emblematic  figures  of  the  gods  bars  a  " 
and  grandeur  whiim  implies  the  posfteaaion  of 
elevated  feelings.     But  their  grand  mffit  ia  ta 
representation  of  the  real.     Their  aeenes  id  w 
of  the  chase,  and  even  aometlmes  of  the  more 
f ul  incidents  of  life,  have  a  fidelity,  boldness  sad 
Hke  appearance  which  pUce  tbem  high  teutm^ 
realistic  schools.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptian^ 
remained  comparatively  stationary  from  the 
to  the  latest  ages,  the  art  of  the  Assyrians  b 
psegpesrivev  beoomin;^:  )?radually  more  natual 
less  uncouth,  more  lif e-like  and  less  stiff,  mor 
and  lees  conventionaL    It  may  be  said  to  have 
its  highect  stage  of  development  in  the  reign  of 
bani-pal^  when  it  waa  charaoteiised  by  great 
ness and aoftnesB, delicacy, and finiah.    The' 
of  Greek  art  coincides  with  the  decadenos  of 
Assyrian,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
artiste  owe  much  to  their  Assyrian  predemeaora 
advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  varsoos 
respects  is  sutBdently  evidenoed  by  the 
tions  on  the  sculptures,  and  by  the  remains 
among  thmr  ruined  buildings.     We  now  knov 
they  understood  and  applied  the  arch:  that  thsy 
■trocted  tunnek,  aqueducts,  and  drains;  thei 
used  ^le  lever  and  the  roller;  that  they 
gema  in  a  highly  aztistie  way;  that  tbey 
the  arts  of  inlaying^  enamelling,  and  OTanft|faf  lA 
metals;  that  they  manufactured  porcelain,  and  Uim 
parent  and  coloured  glass,  and  were  ftDi|oakBled  eitk 
the  lens;  that  tbey  possessed  vaaes,  jan^  and  «te 
dieh^  bronze  and  ivory  omameoita,  beUa,  gold  Mr 
rings  and  braoeleta  of  exosllent  des^  ai»d  wist  am 
ship.    Hielr  hoosehold  fumitnne  also  gives  as  a  Mf^ 
idea  of  their  akiU,  taste,  minutenes,  and  nooorac;,— 
The  cities  of  Ninevel^  Aanr,  and  Arbela  haiwi 
their  royal  obeervatoriei^  superintended  by  astie* 
mers-royal,  who  had  to  send  in  their  rvports  (s  lb 
king  twice  a  month.    At  an  early  date  the  staii  wa» 
numbered  and  named;  a  calettdar  waa  ffewis^  is 
which  the  year  was  divided  into  twelve  ttMOlkilrf 
thirty  days  each)  called  after  the  sodiacal  a^gs^lat 
as  this  divisioa  was  found  to  be  inaooorate  aa  miM* 
calary  month  was  added  every  six  years,    iha  wmk 
was  divided  into  seven  days,  the  aeventh  babf  • 
day  of  rest;  the  day  was  divided  Into  twdve  eoi* 
of  two  hours  each,  each  casba  being  aubdiviiisd  k0> 
sixty  minutes,  and  these  again  ioAo  aia^  sscsai*' 
Edipeea  were  leoorded  from  n  vmj  icflMie  epodt 
and  their  recuirenoe  nmghly  deleni^nfid.   ntf^ 
dpal  aabtmomiGal  work,  c^led  the  HlolBiiiiM  ti 
Bel,  was  compiled  for  the  library  of  Saigcm  of  Apar 
it  was  inscribed  on  seventy  tablets^  and  weat  lhfs«l 
numerous  editions,  one  of  the  latest  hei^  in  tts 
Britiah  Museum.     It  treats  among  ciil 
observations  of  oomets,  the  polar  star, 
tian  of  the  sun  and  moon,  anii  the  moti 
and  Mars.     The  study  of  mathematacs  was  tm^ 
advanced,  and  the  people  who  werv  ae({aBlnlel  ^^ 
the  sun-dial,  the  clypsedns  the  palley;  and  the  Is**'' 
must  have  had  con^idcmble  knowledge  of  0«fcai» 
GvremmenL—^lAke    all    the   ancieni   Bflfltfsiis 
which  attained  to  any  con:dderable  e  Ytent^  AM^t 
composed  of  a  number  of  separate  kingdema*    ta 
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i  oooqaeat  haa  very  seldom  led  to  ftmAlg&mation, 

I  ia  the  primitive  empirui  tbete  was  not  even  any 

apt  ikt  th&t  goveroineiital  centralization  which  wo 

I  »t  A  Ut«r  period  in  the  MtrapiAl  syatem  of  Fereia. 

pAMyxiuimoiiwchB reigned  over  a  number  of  petty 

_  ^  the  afttive  mien  of  the  several  countries,  over 

I  whole  extent  of  their  domlnioue.      These  nati^'e 

\  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  hold- 

V  crowns  from  him  by  the  double  tenure  of 

and  tribute.     Thh  fiy&tcm  naturally  led  to 

cnitbrealc  of  troubles.     The  feudatories 

I  looldDg  for  ttn  oocanou  when  tbey  might 

ri«-«stablifth  their  independence.    The  olfer 

|ilioar«igii  alliance  was  often  an  irreaUtible  bait,  and 

t  oocorrenoe  of  any  imperial  misfortune  or  dldi- 

such  as  a  dijuutrons  campaign^  a  formidable 

the  sudden  death  of  the  sovereign,  there  waa 

temptation  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     The 

mD%  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  of  hifl 

,  the  plunder  or  bnmin^  of  his  capital,  a 

'  i  imattase  in  the  amount  of  tribute  thence- 

t  and  at  times  even  the  tronsplanta- 

dtaata  of  the  rebel  country  to  a  dis- 

I  the  consequences  of  an  misuccesBful 

*  a  ehort  sketch  of  anttqaarion  di.^covery  in  Aji- 
&NlKiVEH,and  I'LCXXV.;  ah»o  CCNEIFORM 
a.  For  fuller  information  consult  Botta  and 
n's  Monumeutsde  Niniv^  (Paris^  1847-50^  five 
n);  Lajard'a  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (Xiondon, 
1S19);  Oppert's  Histoire  des  Empires  de  CholdtSe  et 
SAmjriio  (Fiuis,  1866);  Kawlinson's  Memoir  on  tlxe 
J^myrma.  Inacriptiona  (London,  1850) ;  it,  Kawlinson's 
» 6tc«t  Mouarchiea  of  the  Ancient  World  (second 
,  lifapoe  TolsL,  London,  1S71),  and  Manual  of 
History  (London^  1S70);  Philip  Smith's 
dI  History  of  the  East  (London,  1871);  Lc^nor- 
I  Lettres  Assyriolog:iques  (Paris,  1871-73,  three 
Smithes  Assyrian  Discoveries  (Lon- 
f^);  and  the  same  writer's  Assyria  (1875); 
AMsyrian  Eponym  (1875). 
AHT  AKTK,  a  Syrian  goddess,  probably  correspond- 
11^  to  the  Scm€U  of  the  Greeks  and  the  AtMaroth  of 
the  Hebrews.  According  to  Lucian  she  had  a  very 
ancieiit  temple  in  Phcpniuio,  8ome  also  believe  her 
to  be  the  same  with  Hera  {Juno)^  and  others  with 
ApkrtfdUc 

ASTER,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
etderCompoeitie,and  comprehending  several  hunilred 

•SDostly  natives  of  North  America^  although 
the  spedet  are  found  over  most  regions  of 
^  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
itar,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers 
(f^fihda)  bear  tome  rasemblauos  to  stara  The 
SMM  lie  herbaceous  planti^  or  more  commonly 
2iabiL  0^  •ooount  of  the  large  nujiilKir  of  species 
OMflng  thia  genus  it  is  divided  into  six  or  seven 
eroapa,  which  are  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
lormijig  di^ttinot  genera.  Large  as  the  genus  is,  it 
ocmtains  no  species  of  any  great  utility  in  tne  artiy  but 
moDy  are  culUvaled  as  ornamental  plants*  The  most 
bsaotifal  spedes  among  those  which  ore  natives 
of  Sorope  ore  the  Aster  Alpinut^  amellut^  and  Pyr' 
,  and  among  those  of  America  Atier  grandi' 
punietpUMf  tmimntf  mulitiomt,  korisonttUit, 
WMiJhrus^  rmeuSf  kc  The  China  ester  {After 
^iV),  ititrotluced  into  Europe  from  China  upwards 
hundred  years  ago,  is  a  well-known  annual, 
ng  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  inchee,  and 
[  an  abnridonco  of  large  and  beautiful  flowers, 
J  in  the  numerous  varieties  every  hue  except 
yeHoVy  and  a  great  diversity  of  marking.  The  chrys- 
prthemmn  and  peony  flowered  varieties  are  particu- 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  sixe^  colour,  and 
of  their  flowen,    Thie  species  is  colled 


by  the  French  Beine  Marguerite,  Some  botoniats 
(Nees,  Cassiui,  &o.)  refer  it  to  a  separate  genua,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  CaUUtepkits.  From  the 
lateneas  of  the  sessou  in  which  they  bloom  some 
species  of  A^tcr  have  obtsdned  the  name  of  (Christmas 
daisy.  Of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  in  gardeus, 
several  Moom  iu  September,  others  in  October,  and  a 
few  OHitinxie  in  flower  from  November  till  Christmai. 

ASTERLA^  a  zuune  applied  to  two  distinct  «\^* 
cics  of  minerals.  One  is  a  variety  of  corundtim, 
which  diaplays  an  opalescent  star  of  six  rays  of  lii:ht 
when  cut  with  certain  precautions.  It  conaista  of 
alumina^  and  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  also  in 
Europe.  The  other  is  the  cat's-ei/e^  which  ctinsists  of 
quartz,  and  ia  found  especially  in  Ceylon.  The  nam*? 
is  used  by  Pliny,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
of  the  two  bis  description  best  applies. 

ASTERISK  ('a  small  star ),  a  sip  to  refer  to  notea. 
The  ancient  critics  made  use  of  this  sign,  or  of  a  cross 
{obelu*),  to  point  out  an  incorrect  passage  In  the  text 
of  on  author.  Others  used  the  same  mark  ae  a  sign 
of  the  correctness  of  a  passage. 

ASTEROIDS,  or  Plakbtoids,  the  name  given  to 
a  large  number  of  minute  planets  existing  between 
the  oThits  of  ^lars  and  Jupiter.  As  far  back  as 
1596  Kepler  had  clearly  expressed  bis  belief  that 
there  must  exist  a  planet,  yet  unseen,  between  Mara 
and  Jupiter-  but  this  expression  of  opinion  framained 
long  unhcedeiL  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  tht? 
eighteenth  century  that  Titius  (in  bis  tranBlatton  of 
Bonnet's  Contemplations)  remarked  that  if  the  dis< 
tanoee  of  the  planets  are  reckoned,  not  from  the  enn, 
but  from  Mercury  (calling  the  mean  dl^tauce  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  =:  10),  these  have  the  following 
relations :— Venus  3,  Earth  6,  Mars  12,  Jupiter  48, 
Saturn  96L  These  numbers^  although  not  quite  exact, 
are  pretty  nearly  so.  In  this  series  there  is  mani- 
festly a  hiatus  for  the  number  24,  or  28  countini^ 
from  the  sud;  and  at  about  this  distance  it  was 
decided  that  the  yet  undiscovered  planet  most  exist. 
The  series  of  lltius  seemed  to  be  established  by  the 
discovery  of  Uranus  in  1781,  whose  distaoce  won 
approximately  represented  by  192,  the  next  term  of 
the  above  geometrical  series.  The  conviction  of  the 
existenoe  of  a  planet  filling  up  the  gap  between  MarH 
and  Jopiter  guned  ground  *,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
eeveral  astronomen  at  the  boose  of  Sdiroter  thf*y 
agreed  to  divide  the  heavens  among  themselves^  each 
undertaking  a  systematic  search  for  the  undisoovered 
planet  in  the  part  that  wia  allotted  him.  Yet  the 
actual  discovery  wss  made  quite  unexpectedly  in 
another  quarter.  On  the  first  day  of  the  nineteentli 
century  Piazzi,  an  astronomer  of  Palermo,  dieoo  vered 
a  planet  which  he  at  fint  held  to  be  a  oomet.  Bode, 
however,  was  the  first  to  declare  that  it  was  the  long- 
sought'for  planet,  and  in  this  opinion  the  other  as- 
tronomers and  Piazzi  himself  gnuiually  joinetL  The 
mean  distance  of  this  planet  suited  the  hiatus  Ysry 
well,  and  accordingly  the  system  appeared  oomplete, 
and  the  series  of  'Btius  eetabJished.  Thsn,  ilmoit  at  the 
same  distance,  Olben  diMoverod  Pallaa,  28th  March, 
1802;  Harding,  Juno^  lit  September,  1801;  ant! 
Olbers,  Vesta,  29th  March,  1807,  Th««e  unexpected 
discoveries,  and  the  extraordinary  smollness  of  thcwe 
bodies  so  near  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the  opimciii 
that  they  were  but  the  frai^oents  of  a  planet  that 
had  formerly  existed  and  haid  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  some  cataitropbe^  For  nearly  forty  years  investi- 
gatioiie  were  curled  on,  but  no  more  plan  eta  wen» 
discoveivd  till  8th  Decemlier,  LH45,  when  Uendte 
discovered  a  fifth  planet  in  the  same  re^dtm — namely, 
Aatrsea,  From  that  time  ouwui-d,  iu  dilierent  parts 
of  Europe  and  AnieriG%  new  discoveries  of  planets 
have  Ijkvu  madv  in  quick  ■ocoeesioo ;  to  that  tfi 
the  M^  of  ii&fi%  aboQt  S20  el  thoM  amall  planeta 
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txmdon,  is  ooosidered  the  best  of  las  workB,  and  Ib 
i«Ally  an  excellent  cotDpoeitioa. 

ASTRABAI),  a  town  of  Pensijs  rituated  near  the 
«iitr»ice  of  Afftnkbad  Bay,  on  the  Caspian.  It  has 
a  trade  in  horaea,  sheep,  c»ttoii,  tilk;  and  woollen 
iwhricA,  From  its  unhealthinesa  it  h&a  been  called 
tbm  City  of  t/u  Platjue.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  4000 
%o  18,000. 

ASTR.^A,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Zens 
and  Themia,  and  goddeaa  of  justice.  In  the  age  of 
giold.  ahe  was  a  regular  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  iti 
llifi  ago  of  silver  only  an  occasional  visitor*  and  in 
the  age  of  hrasa,  when  men  began  to  forge  weapcraa 
of  wikT  and  deeds  of  violence,  took  her  departure  for 
llie  akieS;  where  she  is  seen  io  the  zodiac,  forming 
>  oouttellation  Virgo.  She  is  usually  represented 
'i  scales  in  her  hand  and  a  erowtt  of  stars  od  her 


^ 


ASTRAKHAN,  a  government  in  the  Houth'eaat 
<tf  £luopean  Rtissm,  on  the  Caspian;  greatest  leni^h, 
ITO  milea,  which  includea  trax^ta  Inhabited  by  Kal- 
muik  and  Kirghiz  tribea ;  greatesit  breadth,  25 D  mllea ; 
araa,  S5,000  square  miles.  It  consists  almost  eDtirely 
of  two  vast  steppes,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Volga,  and  forming  for  the  moat  part  arid  sterile 
deserta  It  appears  to  have  been  at  on©  time  entirely 
MFTeved  by  the  Caspian,  and  heniGe  ita  soil  consists 
fsncTally  of  mud,  salt^  and  sand  intermixed  In  aome 
parts  are  extensive  salt-marshes.  The  live -stock 
ooiudat  chiefly  of  sheep  of  the  broad- tailed  spedet. 
The  chief  emplojrments  sje  pasturage  and  fiahlnj^f — 
the  former  occupying  the  rural  and  Bomadic  tribea, 
and  the  latter  those  living-  on  the  Caspian  coast  and 
Ibe  banks  of  the  Yofga.     Fop.  573,954. 

ASTKAKHAK,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
meiit,  on  an  elevated  island  in  the  Volga,  about  30  miles 
•bore  its  mouth  in  tbe  Caspjiui.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
crooked^  unpaved,  and  dirty  but  broad  streets,  with 
irreguhar  houses^  formed  in  part  of  brick  or  sandstone^ 
but  generally  of  wood.  The  communication  with  the 
opposatc  banks  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  numerous 
bridgiaa.  The  moat  important  edifice  is  the  cathedral, 
of  a  rectmigtilar  form,  with  four  small  gilt  and  painted 
cupolas  on  the  naif,  and  a  lar^e  one  in  the  centre. 
Ita  interior  decorations  are  more  remarkable  for  cost* 
lines  than  good  taate,  consisting  chiefly  of  pictures, 
tiae  chief  vadue  of  which  is  in  the  frame.  The  other 
Imildings  and  establishments  deserving  of  note  M'e 
lilxirty*one  stone  and  several  wooden  churchtn,  fifteen 
moaqQes,  the  archbtahop's  palace,  government  offi(»:s, 
the  factory  balls  for  the  Russian,  Asiatic,  and  Hindu 
dealers,  courthouses,  a  Greek  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
besides  more  than  twenty  superior  and  ordinary 
•diDoU,  a  botanical  garden,  Jtc.  The  manufactured, 
ooofliiitlng  of  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  shagreen  skins, 
moroooo  leather,  and  soap,  are  increasing  in  extent. 
The  fisheries  furnish  the  staple  articles  of  trade, 
Bmnense  quantities  of  fiih,  caviar,  and  isinglass  are 
eacported  to  foreign  conntries.  In  the  fishing  season 
from  20.000  to  30,000  persons  connected  with  the 
6sberies  frequent  the  dty.  It  is  the  naval  station 
of  the  Caspian  fleet;  is  the  most  important  port  of 
the  Caspian,  and  has  regnlar  steam  communication 
with  the  firincipol  towns  on  the  shores  of  that  sea. 
Pop.  A7,hW. 

ASTRINGENT,  a  class  of  medicines  which  owe 
their  action  to  a  contraction  or  crisping  of  the  parts 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  by  which  they 
diminish  or  arrest  some  evacuation  by  restricting 
the  orifice  through  which  it  passes.  ABtringents 
employod  extemoily  are  called  §i^pUci,  Adda,  salts, 
tannin,  gmn-kino,  &c,  are  amcmg  thfi  common 
Mrtriiigents. 

ASTBOLABE  (from  Greek  astron^  a  star,  and 
I  take),  an  old  instrument  for  measuring  the 


degrees,  minutes,  and  sometimes  even  the  seconds  of 
angles^  It  generally  consisted  of  a  horizontal  drcu- 
lar  plate  of  metal,  having  thoBe  divisions  on  its 
extreme  circumferenoei.  In  modem  astronomy  this 
instmment  is  no  longer  osod,  because  it  has  been 
wholly  Buperseded  by  the  sextant  The  first  appli- 
cation of  the  aetmlabe  to  navigation  was  made  by 
the  physiciana  K<>derich  and  Joseph  and  Martin 
Behaim  of  Ntimberg,  when  John  IL,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, desired  them  to  invent  a  method!  of  prescrvinff 
a  certain  conrse  at  sea.  Angles  of  altitude  were  found 
by  suspending  the  astrolabe  perpendicularly. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  sdence  whi^ih  prtf tends  to  f ore • 
tell  future  events,  espedally  the  fate  of  men,  from  the 
positiou  of  the  stars.  Originally,  that  is  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  word  bad  the  meaning  of 
'astronomy,'  and,  as  in  the  case  of  alchemy  and 
chemistry,  the  pceudo-scicnce  and  the  real  science 
had  the  same  origin.  It  ia  among  the  oldest  super- 
stitions in  the  world,  and  probably  owes  ita  origin  to 
the  influence  which  the  mm  wa^  observed  to  have  on 
the  seasona,  the  Wtiather,  and  tlit*  fertility  of  the 
earth.  This  led  to  the  idea  that  the  other  heavenly 
iK^dieB  had  a  similar  influence,  and  not  only  upon  the 
inanimate  earthy  but  also  upon  the  destiny  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations.  Moat  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  agreed  that  astrology  was  communicated  by  the 
Chaldeans  to  other  natioaa.  From  thiH  circumstance 
astrologers  used  to  be  called  Chaldeans  by  the 
Roman  writerB;  sometimes  Genethliaci,  or  calcula- 
tora  of  nativities.  They  caused  so  much  trouble 
that  Tiheriui  at  length  banished  them  from  Rome. 
The  law  relating  to  this  banishment  of  astro- 
logers, however,  makes  a  distinction  between  geo- 
metry and  the  miithemutical,  that  is,  astrological 
art.  However  objectionable  astrology  may  he  in 
itself,  it  has  been  of  essential  use  to  astronomy.  It 
excited  more  interest  in,  and  led  to  more  careful 
observationi  of,  the  heavenly  bodies.  During  the 
middle  agea  astrology  and  astronomy  were  cultivated 
in  connection  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  works  onHhe 
subject  are  etill  extant.  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who 
manfully  combated  the  errors  of  astrology  towards 
the  cloae  of  the  fifteenth  oentnty,  found  but  little 
attention  paid  to  his  labours.  Even  in  the  sixteenth 
and  aeveuteonth  centuries  astrology  could  boast  of 
literary  men,  such  as  Cardan  and  even  Kepler,  among 
its  adherents.  The  Copemlcan  aystem,  the  correct' 
ness  of  which  has  long  been  completely  established, 
destroyed  the  fcuodations  of  the  ancient  sdence;  but 
individuals,  in  whom  fancy  or  superstition  usurps  the 
place  of  judgment,  still  continue  to  cling  to  it 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  in  which  the  astrologers  pro- 
ceeded when  they  wished  to  consult  the  stars,  nor 
indeed  were  they  at  all  in  unison  as  to  some  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  ao-called  sdence.  We  may 
mention,  however,  that  it  was  a  unireraal  practice 
to  divide  the  whole  heavens,  visible  and  invisible^  by 
great  circles  into  tweke  equal  parts,  called  Aoutei. 
The  horizon  and  the  meridian  were  the  chief  of  these 
drdes,  the  other  four  being  drawn  at  equal  distonoea 
from  these  and  passlDg  through  their  intersectioiis; 
As  the  drcles  were  supposed  to  remain  Immovable 
every  heavenly  body  passed  through  each  of  tlie  twelve 
bouites  every  twenty- four  hours.  The  jxirtion  of  the 
zodiac  contained  in  each  hoase  was  the  part  to  which 
chief  attention  was  paid,  and  the  position  of  any 
planet  was  settled  by  its  distance  from  the  bonndory 
circle  of  the  house,  measured  on  the  ecliptic.  Hie 
houses  were  numbered  in  the  onler  in  which  they 
would  rise  if  tbey  moved  along  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  first  being  therefore  immediately  under 
the  eastern  horizon.  They  hid  diO'erent  names  and 
different  powens,  the  fitat  being  called  the  house  ol 
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life^  tbe  second  the  house  of  richeai,  tbo  third  of 
brethren^  the  aixth  of  marriage,  the  eighth  of  death, 
ftnd  so  OIL  The  part  of  the  heavens  about  to  rise 
wafl  c&Ued  tho  mctndant^  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
just  riaing  being  tbe  horctcopc.  To  cast  a  prrton'M 
mUivUtf  was  to  tind  the  pnaition  of  tbe  heavens  at 
tha  instant  of  hk  birth,  which  being  done  the  aetro- 
loger^  who  knew  the  various  powers  and  influenoea 
possessed  by  the  aiin^  the  mooo^  and  tbe  plimetaj 
both  inherently  and  according  to  their  poaitiona, 
oould  prediot  with  infallible  ocrtainty  what  the 
course  and  tonniuation  of  that  person' j»  life  would 
be. 

A  STRONG  >fY  (from  Greek  (Utron,  &  heavenly 
body^  and  nmiprit^  law)  ia  that  acicnce  which  investi- 
gaitoB  tbe  motiona,  diBtanoea,  tna^itndes,  and  various 
{Phenomena  of  tbe  heavenly  bodi^;  and  oontemplatea 
the  univerae  in  its  widest  extent^  from  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell  to  the  remote  depths  of  space  wherein 
lie  the  measureless  fields  of  gaseous  nebuIsB.  The 
sdenoe  dividefl  into  a  number  of  separate  depart- 
ments^ til  of  whicht  however^  are  closely  related  a.nd 
mtist  be  embraced  in  the  general  inquiries  of  the 
■itronomor. 

1.  Sphetntal  astronomy  trout'?  chieBy  of  the  circles 
that  determine  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars 
ftud  other  bodies  in  the  imAginary  celestiai  sphere; 
and  oonaiderH  the  changes  to  which  these  positiena 
are  subject  throujLrh  precession,  notation^  aberradoo, 
}iArallax,  and  refraction  (which  see).  It  thus  disdn* 
jpiisfaes  between  upparenl  and  true  place.  2*  Thcv- 
reikal  astronomy  connects  with  the  preceding  divi- 
sion; and  froBi  tbe  knowledge  of  true  place  deter- 
mines tha  Tnagnitude%  distances,  mid  paths  of  the 
vaiicnu  bodiea.  3*  Physical,  aatronomy  investigates 
tbe  forces  which  regulate  tbo  motions^  as  well  in 
relation  to  the  principal  or  central  body^  as  to  aH 
others  that  interfere  and  produce  by  their  secondary 
influence  what  are  tenned  disturbances  or  perturba- 
tions. 4.  Practical  astronomy  teaches  tbe  art  of 
observation  ajid  the  use  of  all  instramfintal  aids 
provided  for  astronomical  investigation.  To  these 
dtviaiona  we  may  add  miutkal  astronomy ,  by  which 
latitude  and  luu^dtude,  and  the  sbip^a  place  in  the 
waters  are  found;  and  f^offraphical  astronomy,  or 
the  resolution  of  questions  concerning  tlie  varioua 
countries  and  localities  of  the  earth,  their  relative 
positions  and  extent,  the  character  and  alternations 
of  their  aeasoos^  the  differ<?ncca  of  thmr  time,  &a 
Beoont  years  have  added  two  new  fields  of  investiga- 
tion, which  are  full  of  promiae  for  the  advanoement 
of  astronomical  sdenee.  The  first  of  these — odesUal 
phoiofpapktf  ^hta  fumiffbed  us  with  light- pictures 
of  the  Hun,  moon,  and  other  bodies,  that  are  full  of 
interest  and  instruction;  while  the  second,  tpectrum 
mial^iijtj,  now  at  work  in  many  hands,  compares  the 
qmotra  of  coloured  flam^^,  produced  by  the  ignited 
gaaos  of  various  bodies,  with  the  spectra  of  tbe  light 
tha  heavenly  bodies  give  forth,  and  thus  reveals  to 
us  a  knowledge  of  tho  physical  constituents  of  the 
imi verse.  From  analysis  of  some  of  tho  unresolved 
nebuliB  the  inference  is  drawn  that  they  are  not  star- 
swarms  but  simply  cosmical  vapour;  whence  a  acoond 
inference  results  favourable  to  the  hypothesia  of  gra- 
dual oondens&tion  of  the  nebulie,  and  tbe  ancooiisiva 
OTolntioaa  of  suns   and  systenaai      See   SpsoZEnii 

AXALTBm, 

Tho  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  go  back 
in  tracing  the  history  of  astronomy  refers  us  to  a 
time  about  2500  rc,  when  tbe  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  recorded  the  simultaneous  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter^  Mara^  and  Mercury  with  the  moon.  This 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  found,  by  calculating  back- 
ward, to  have  taken  plvce  2460  ac.  Astronomy 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  China  down  to 


about  230  KC,  when  the  raigmng  emparor  otdeni 
all  old  books  throughout  bis  dominions  to  bt  bvnaL 
Hence  we  can  only  leam  indirectly  the  sofartuei 
of  the  earlier  raoords.     Two  interest^  obaerritiow 
seem  to  ba  trastworthy— tha  appearance  of  »  gml 
comet  2296  B.a ;  and  the  determination  of  tbi  UMt 
of  Lo-yang  and  the  obliquity  of  tha  adt|:^  (llOft- 
inp8  a  a)  from  the  shadow  of  a  dial   Astrosomybi 
also  an  undoubtedly  high  antiquity  in  Indik    Tbe 
mean   annual  motion  of  Jupiter  and  Ssturn  va 
oliserved  ao  early  as  3062  yeais  B,c..  if  we  rosy  tm 
a  statement  that  is  beyond  question  very  oli    Tib 
Indians  formed  acctinite  tables  of  the  son,  ]ikoon»  nd 
]ilanets,  and  were  able  to  calculate  edifisea    T^ 
al^  divided  the  heavens  into  twenty-sevsa  ^moad- 
hous^/  in  each  of  which  tbe  moon  oontinned  sbtal 
twenty -four  hours.      They   afterwards  exchso^ 
these  houses  for  tho  twelve  si^ns  of  tbe  sodisa  It  J 
the  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great^  tha  ObaldeaM  «rl 
Babylonians  had  carried  on  aatronomieiJ  ohsoff*'' 
tions  for  1900  yean.     Thii  ttalemenl  gaiiis  nm 
credence  from  the  record  of  edipaes  whidk  cib  k 
traced  backward.    Tbe  priesta  of  Egypt  gate  Mti^ 
nomy  a  religious  cbarat^ter;  but  their  knowbdgtof 
the  science  is  testified  to  only  by  their  ancteot  todaa 
and  the  position  of  their  pyramids  with  r^lstioo  to 
the  conlinfd  points.      A  system  of  tbe  oniv-int  a 
attributed  to  them,  bearing  aoma  nwwnWaBOf  to  tb* 
Tychonic,  but  it  is  not  ascertainable  whadierikfR- 
codod  or  followed  that  of  Ptolemy.     It  was  sanf 
the  Greeks  that  a*)tronomy  took  a  more  adsntiiK 
form.     Inhales  of  Miletns,  who  was  bom  699  BjOl, 
and  who  ia  said  to  have  studied  in  "Bgjj^  predieM 
a  Bolar  eclipse.     The  Pythagorean  school  cnhifilid 
the  science,  made  some  obscure  referenea  ta  lis 
earth's  motion,  and  rectified    the  calendar,  irUlR 
Meton  the  Athenian  (433  B.c.\  introduced  th«  ham 
cycle  of  nineteen  year^,  in  which  period  H  wis  i 
poaed  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  i 
equated.     Great  progress  was  mada  in 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  we  find  Timodiafaa  1 
Aristyllus  employed  about  300  B.c.  in  making  i 
planetary  obaervationB.     Bat  AristarchiiB  of  £ 
(bom  267  b.c.)  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Aivkt* 
medea,  to  have  far  surpassed  them,  by  tftanhiag  1^ 
double  motion  of  ^e  earth  around  its  axis  and  arooad 
the  sun.     A  hundred  years  later  Hipparchns  deUr 
mined  more  exactly  the  lengfth  of  thn  aolar  year,  th« 
eccentricity  of   tho  eclipU^  the  preoeasiiim  of  tbs 
oquinojies  (see  EcLimc,  Etjtrorox,  PiiocvuoirK  sad 
evan  nndartook  a  catalogue  of  the  stata.     AmniB|il 
the  Komans,  who  were  devoted  to  tbe  sdeDoe  «f  Wtf 
alone,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  no  evideaoe  of 
astronomical   knowledge  beyond   the  most  ohrioss 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavens.     And  cf«&  tfas» 
must  have  been  observed  with  little  care,  otberw 
thfdr  chronology  could  not  have  fallen  into  lbs  ooe* 
fnaloa  that  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of  Jnfin 
Cesar  and  Augustus.     It  was  in  the  second  osBKai7 
after  Cbriat  that  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  famoqa  iiislhs 
matician  of  Pelusiitm   in   Egypt,   propcNradsd  lit 
syatem  that  bcaiB  his  name,  and  which^  with  all  ill 
errors^  still  rctoimi  a  value,  aa  marking  an  apoob  ^Am 
aatronomy  began  to  be  studied  on  fmrely  wAsMt 
principles.    Ptolemy  taught  that  the  eafih  wis  lb 
oenti^  of  tbe  aniverae,  and  that  the  sou,  moan,  ^ 
planets  revolved  around  it  in  the  following  ordtft 
nearest  to  tbe  earth  was  the  sphere  of  the  mi^xn; 
then  followed  the  spheres  of  Mercnry,  Tanoi^  tN 
Sun«  Mars,  Jupiter,  and   gatom;  then  camt  tks 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stais;  these  were  aoooaadad  bj 
,  two  eri/itaUine  apheres  and  an  outer  Bptners  aaasd 
tbe  primum  mobile  or  first  motion,  which  last  wm 
again  oircumscribod  by  tbe  eedum  tmpjfnmm^  el  s 
cubic  abape,  wherein  happy  aoula  fmoia  tliairabo^ 
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were  known.  They  &11  lie  between  the  orbite  of  Mara 
AJid  Jupiter,  are  very  small,  bcjing  only  telescopic^  and 
the  moat  of  them  are  even  invisible  with  the  einaller 
telescopeft.  Their  orMln,  though  intenseotiDg  in 
numerous  points,  yet  oc?cupy  a  very  broacl  tone;  wc 
that  the  earlier  hypothoBb  t<f  a  ihattered  planet  must 
be  given  up.  T  he i r  eccentrici tiea  and  i ncl  inationa  are 
OQ  the  average  greater  than  thtise  €f  the  old  planets;. 
BO  that,  for  eiwnple,  Palljw  may  occupy  any  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  for  it  and  aome  others  there  is 
no  ecliptic  zone,  and  the  min*«  disk  seen  from  Poly- 
hymnia is  very  much  jE^eater  in  perihelion  than  in 
aphelion.  The  mean  distances  from  the  aun  vary 
between  200,000,000  and  300,000,000  miles;  the 
peiiods  of  revolution  between  1191  day«  (Tlora)  and 
*J1343  (ilaximiliana).  Many  plains toida  may  be  yet 
unknown  to  ,ua,  esspecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jupiter.  With  regard  to  their  forma,  pertods  of  rota- 
tion, position  of  axiip  and  other  superfadal  oharacter- 
iaticfl,  aa  well  as  their  masses  and  densities,  observa- 
tion can  teaoh  ua  nothin|j^.  With  regard  to  their 
diameten  also,  a  few  perhaps  excepted,  nothing  can 
be  directly  decided;  and  it  in  only  on  the  assumption 
that  their  reflective  power  in  e<|ual  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  which  nearly  agree  in 
thia»  that  their  diameters  can  be  approximately  deter* 
mined.  In  an  opposition  uf  Vestjt  in  March,  1841^ 
fthe  waa  fortunately  seen  by  the  Dorpat  refractor  as 
a  small  disk,  and  her  diameter  determined  to  be 
303^  miles;  from  her  comparative  brjlliancy  Arge- 
lander  made  it  2C9  miles.  The  smallest  diminish  to 
only  14  miles  m  diameter.  Even  allowing  fnr  these 
bodies  a  density  aa  great  as  that  of  our  heavieat 
metala,  gravity  on  them  w^onld  still  be  very  small; 
80  thai,  for  example,  the  fall  of  a  Ixtdy  in  the  first 
fleoond  (on  the  earth  16  feet)  would  be  only  a  few 
inches,  while  a  hundredweight  would  weigh  but  a 
few  pounds,  Tlie  more  accurate  calculation  cf  tbeir 
orbits,  or  elemeuta  of  their  orbits,  baa  considerable 
difficulties,  since  they  suffer  far  greater  perturbatiuna 
than  the  other  planets. 

ASTHMA  (Greek)*  difficulty  of  respiration,  re  tam- 
ing at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stricture  across  the 
chest  and  in  the  lunga^  a  wheezing,  hard  cough  at 
first,  but  more  freo  towards  the  clofie  of  each  parox- 
ysna,  with  a  discharge  of  mucus^  followed  by  a  remis- 
tioa.  Asthma  is  essentially  a  simsm  of  the  miiscndar 
dsvue  which  is  contained  in  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes.  Asthma  rarely  apjK*ara  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more  frec|neiitly 
than  women,  particularly  those  of  a  full  babit,  in 
whom  it  never  fails,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  occa- 
sion some  degree  of  emaciation.  In  some  instanoes 
it  arises  from  a  hereditary  predisposition^  and  in 
many  others  it  seems  to  depend  upon  a  particular 
coofititution  of  the  lungs.  DysjKjpaia  always  prevails, 
and  appears  to  l>e  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
predisposition.  On  the  evening  preceding  an  attack 
»>f  asthma  the  spirits  are  often  much  affected,  and 
the  person  experiences  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the 
stomach,  with  laasitude,  drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in 
the  head.  On  the  approach  of  the  sncoeeding  even- 
ing ho  perceives  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stricture 
across  the  breast,  and  a  sense  of  straitness  in  the 
longs,  impeding  respiration.  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing continuing  to  increase  for  some  length  of  time, 
both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  performed  slowly, 
and  with  a  wheezing  noise;  the  speech  becomes  dif- 
ficult itnd  uneasy;  a  propensity  to  coughing  succeeds, 
and  the  patient  can  no  longer  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position,  being,  aa  it  were,  threatened  w^th  immediate 
suffocation.  These  symptoms  usually  continue  till 
towards  the  approach  of  morning,  and  then  a  remis- 
sion oomnionly  takes  place;  the  breathing  becomes 
len  laborious  and  more  f  idl,  and  the  person  apeaka 


and  otmgbs  with  greatcfr  eaae.      If  the  eoqgl  b  | 
attended  with  an  expectoration  d  mucus  b«  eiptri^ 
i-Dces  much  relief,  and  soon  falls  vieep.     Wbot  be  ' 
awakes  in  the  morning  he  still  feels  soine  degiw  4  j 
tightnesa  across  his  chest,  although  bis  bRatSiBiiil 
probably  more  free  and  easy,  and  the  least  hmA' 
renders  this  more  difficult  and  uneasy;  neither  as 
he  continue  in  bed  unless  his  head  and  lAkooldBB 
are  raised  to  considerable  height     Towards  ensiaf 
he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much  troabled  «n^ 
flatulency  in  the  f^tomaeh,  and  perceives  a  ntan 
of  the  difficulty  of   breathing,  which  oontiimM  Is 
increase  gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  op 
the  night  before.     After  some  nights  passed  in  Ddi 
way  the  Hts  at  length  moderate,  and  sii0cir  IBflCt 
considerable  remissions,  particularly  wbea  they  III 
attended  by  a  copious  expectoration  in  the  monufn 
and  this  oontinuefl  firom  time  to  time  throngboiit  ok 
day;  and  the  disease  going  off  at  last,  this  paiafltf 
enjoys  his  iisual  rest  by  night  without  farther  dklml- 
ance^    The  exciting  causes  are  vuixnis — acoonralaliA 
of  blood  or  \'iscid  mucns  in  the  longs,  noxious  vapov^ 
a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close,  hot  sir,  lb 
repulsion  of  eruptions  or  other  metastatie  discaw^ 
flatulence,  accumulated  f  jeccs,  violent  passions,  orgiais 
diseasea  in  the  thorado  viscera^  i^c.     Somettnus  th» 
^ts  return  at  pretty  regular  perimU,  and  it  is  gtM^ 
aUy  difficult  to  obviate  future  attaicks  wfa«i  it  las 
once  occurred;   bat  it  often  continues  to  near  jis 
many  years,  and  seldom  proves  fatal,  except  as  buSne- 
tng  dropsy  in  the  chest,  consumption,  dilatatviB  «f 
tbe  heart,  Sic     The  treatment  must  vary  sooordiBC 
ti7  the  farm  of  the  disease.     By  far  the  moat  impol' 
ant  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the  obriitisf 
or   removing   the  several    exciting  cause%  wfad^ 
operating  on  the  lungs  immediately,  or  tfaioii^  Ht 
medium  of  the  primie  vi^  fee    Indi  vidnal  expecissar 
can  alone  ascertain  what  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
to  temperature,  dryness,  purity,  kc^  u  most  beai^- 
cial  to  asthmatics,  though  a  good  deal  depends  «n 
habit  in  this  res^tect;  but  a  due  regulation  of  thii^  ai 
well  as  of  the  chet  and  other  parts  of  regimen,  wOl 
usually  afford  more  permanent  relief  than  uiy  msdi- 
cines  that  can  be  employed. 

ASTI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  tbe  prptSBct 
of  Alessandria^  28  miles  K.S.K.  of  Turin.  It  fta»H» 
uear  the  confluence  of  the  Bonrbo  iiith  the  T*aixv. 
and  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  ooce  Eamop 
for  their  100  towera,  few  of  which  now  nsmain.  1U 
streets,  though  wide,  and  adorned  with  several  nobb 
manflions,  have  in  general  a  mean  and  dcsBttd 
appearance*  The  finest  building  is  the  catb«(kiL 
a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  sunnounted  by  a  loftr 
tower,  and  adorned  with  many  excellent  pBiDtifii& 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk.  Asti  trii  is 
existence  about  four  centuries  before  tbe  Oniiti&a 
era.  It  waa  twice  destroyed  by  the  Gank,  sad  <« 
the  latter  oocaskm  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Gni<> 
who  gave  it  its  nama.  Alfieri  was  bom  here.  Fofi 
17,203,  or  with  suburbs  19,460. 

ASTORGA,  Emaxcele  d',  a  celebrated  rtRlii& 
composer,  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  16SL  His  father 
was  executed  in  1701  for  taking  part  in  an  inwirreo- 
tion  against  the  Spanish  authority.  He  was  edoesisi 
by  the  influeni^-e  of  the  Princess  Fraini,  in  a  maoMh 
iiiTf  in  Astorga  in  Spain,  from  which  he  aftsf^*"^ 
took  his  name.  He  afterwards  figured  as  a  oQg*' 
and  Bong  -  comp>o8er  at  the  court  of  the  INiha  ^ 
Panna,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  oo  aocMffll 
of  a  suspected  intrigue  with  the  duke's  daiigliler> 
He  then  liveil  an  unsettled  life,  wand«ri])g  ^ 
many  years  in  Germany,  visiting  Brsalai^  Vwsfl^ 
Prague,  Ac,  and  <Ked  in  1736,  according  lofno^ni 
London,  acconling  to  others  in  a  Bohfimuin  ccmi^i- 
A  Stabat  Mater,  which  he  is  aaifl  to  hard  wijttaaia 
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,  b  ciniridered  the  best  of  liii  works,  and  k 

Uraa  excellent  compciiittott, 

ASTRABAD,  a  town  of  Pcraia,  aitnated  near  the 

I  of  Afttnbad  Bmy^  on  the  Casptan,     It  has 

in  honea,  ftbeep,  cotton,  aiUc,  smd  woollen 

From  its  un)ie«Uhinefui  it  hw  been  called 

r  City  of  ikt  Ptoffue.    Top.  ertimated  at  from  4000 

14,000. 

IMA,  in  mjtbology,  the  d&ngbter  of  Zeus 

[  Tb«mii,  and  g4>dde8s  of  justice.     In  the  age  of 

i  a  roignlar  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  in 

I  oi  ailrer  onl^  an  oooaaumal  visitor;  and  in 

I  of  braas,  when  men  began  to  forge  weapona 

r  and  deeds  of  violenoe,  took  her  departure  for 

^  where  she  is  seen  in  the  zodiac,  formltoipf 

don  Virgo.     She  la  usually  repreeented 

i  in  her  hand  and  a  crown  of  stars  on  her 

iN,  a  govemment  in  the  south-east 
i  Russia,  on  the  Caspian;  greatest  len^rtb, 
J  which  includes  tracts  inhabited  by  Kid* 
I  Kirghiz  tribes;  greatest  breadth,  250  mileB ; 
^0  sqnare  miles.  It  oonsists  almost  entirely 
t  steppes,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
and  forming  for  the  most  part  arid  sterile 
It  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  entirdy 
by  the  Caspian,  and  hence  its  soil  consists 
Uy  of  mud,  salt,  and  sand  intermixed.  In  lome 
az«  extensive  salt-marshes.  The  live-stock 
;  chiefly  of  sheep  of  the  brood-tailed  species. 
Tlie  chief  employments  are  pasturage  and  fishing— 
iSbm  former  ctccnpying  the  rural  and  nomadic  tribes, 
mA  ibm  latter  tbosa  living  on  the  Ciuipl&n  coast  and 
lbs  banks  of  the  Volga.     Pop.  573,954. 

ABTRAKHAN,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
BSBfj  on  an  elevated  island  in  the  Volga,  about  30  miles 
shove  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
crooked,  nnpaved,  and  dirty  but  broad  streets,  with 
incglQiar  houses,  formed  in  part  of  brick  or  sandstone^ 
Inl  feoeraliy  of  wood.  The  commanication  with  the 
monte  banks  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  numerous 
InlfHL  The  most  important  ediiice  is  the  cathedral, 
si  ftreciaiigiilarfarm,  with  four  small  gilt  aud  painted 
enpolaa  on  the  roof,  and  a  large  one  in  the  centre. 
hB  lltterioir  decorations  are  more  remarkable  for  oost- 
ffood  taste,  consisting  chiefly  of  pictures, 
Joe  of  which  is  in  the  fmnie.  The  other 
and  establishments  deserving  of  note  are 
m  stone  and  several  wocMien  churches,  tif teen 
,  the  archbishop's  palace,  government  offices, 
ify  halls  for  the  Russian,  Asiatic,  and  Hindu 
L courthouses,  a  Gresek  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
more  than  twenty  superior  and  ordinary 
,  a  botanical  garden,  kc  The  manofsctures, 
~  siUa,  cottons,  woollens,  ahagreen  skins^ 
'ler,  and  soap,  are  increasing  in  extenl 
fombh  the  staple  articles  of  trade. 
I  qoantitiei  of  fish,  caviar,  and  isinglaoa  are 
to  foreign  countries.  In  the  iishing  season 
0,000  to  30,000  persons  connected  with  the 
frecpient  the  city.  It  is  the  naval  station 
^Caspian  fieet;  is  the  most  important  port  of 
rian,  and  has  regular  steam  communicatioci 

principal  towns  on  the  shores  of  that  sml 

Vv^  47,839, 

ASTRINGENT,  a  class  of  medicinea  which  owe 

*  action  to  a  oontTMlioii  Of  crisping  of  the  parts 

which  they  oomtt  !&  contact  by  which  they 

or  arrost  tome  eraouatlon  by  restricting 

gh  which  it  passes.     Astringents 

iUy  are  cslled  s^pfict.    Adds*  salts, 

tnmin,   gom-kino^    ft^i    are   among   the  oommon 

isti  im^ietvfa 

AJSTROLABE  (from  Greek  aHron,  a  star«  and 
laimbQno,  I  take),  an  old  insfcrmnent  for  measoring  the 


degrees,  roinntes,  and  sometimes  even  the  seconds  of 
angles.  It  generally  consisted  of  a  horizontal  circu- 
lar plate  of  metal,  having  those  divisions  on  its 
extreme  circumference.  In  modern  astronomy  this 
instrument  is  no  longer  used,  because  it  has  been 
wholly  superseded  by  the  sextant.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation  was  made  by 
the  physicians  Roderich  and  Joseph  and  Martin 
Behaira  of  NUmberg,  when  John  IL,  king  of  For* 
tugaL,  desired  them  to  invent  a  method  of  preserving 
a  certain  course  at  sea.  Angles  of  altitude  were  found 
by  BUflpendiug^  the  astrolabe  perpemlicnlarly. 

ASl'ROLOtirY,  the  science  which  pretends  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  especially  the  fate  of  men,  from  the 
position  of  the  stars.  Originally,  that  is  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  word  had  the  meaning  of 
'astronomy,"  and,  as  in  the  cose  of  alchemy  and 
chemistry,  the  pcoudo- science  and  the  real  science 
bad  the  same  origin.  It  ii»  among  the  oldest  super- 
ititions  in  the  world,  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to 
the  infiuence  which  the  sun  was  observed  to  have  on 
the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.  This  led  to  the  idea  that  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  had  a  similar  influence,  and  not  only  upon  the 
inanimate  earth,  but  also  upon  the  ilcstiny  of  indi- 
viduAls  and  of  nations.  Host  of  the  ancient  writerii 
are  agreed  that  astrology  was  oomniunieated  by  the 
Chaldeans  to  other  nations.  From  this  dronmstanoe 
astrologers  used  to  he  called  Clialdeans  by  the 
Roman  writers;  sometimes  Genethliacl,  or  calcula- 
tors  of  nativities.  They  c^iused  so  much  trouble 
that  Tiberius  at  length  banished  them  from  Rome, 
llio  law  relating  to  tbiii  banishment  of  astro- 
logers, however,  makes  a  distinction  between  geo- 
metry and  the  mathem.^tical,  that  is,  astrological 
art.  However  objectionable  astrology  may  be  in 
itself,  it  has  been  of  essential  use  to  astronomy.  It 
excited  more  interest  in,  and  led  to  mora  careful 
observations  of,  the  heavenly  bodies.  Duriug  the 
middle  ages  astrology  and  astronomy  were  cultivated 
in  connection  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  works  on  ^the 
subject  are  still  extant.  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who 
manfully  combated  the  errors  of  astrology  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteen^  century,  found  bat  little 
attention  paid  to  his  labonrs.  Even  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centimes  astrology  could  boast  of 
literary  men,  such  ss  Cardan  and  even  Kepler,  among 
its  adherents.  The  Copemican  system,  the  correct* 
ness  of  which  has  long  been  completely  established, 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  science;  but 
individuahi,  in  whom  fancy  or  superstition  usurps  the 
place  of  judgment^  still  continue  to  cUng  to  iL 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  an  ac* 
oonnt  of  the  methods  in  which  the  astrologers  pro> 
oeeded  when  they  wished  to  consult  the  stars,  nor 
indeed  were  they  at  all  in  unison  as  to  some  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  lo-called  sdeuoe.  We  may 
mention,  however,  that  it  was  a  universal  practice 
to  divide  the  whole  heavens^  vlstble  and  invisible,  by 
great  circles  into  twelve  equal  parts,  caOed  Aoujct. 
The  horizon  and  the  meridian  were  the  chief  of  these 
circlesi,  the  other  four  being  drawn  at  equal  distances 
from  thcM  and  paaiiiig  through  their  inteiieotions. 
Ai  the  cirdei  were  supposed  to  ivmain  immorable 
every  heavenly  body  passed  through  eai^  of  the  twelve 
houses  every  twenty-four  hounu  !%•  porUom  of  the 
zodiac  contained  in  each  house  was  the  part  to  which 
chief  attention  was  paid,  and  the  poidtioa  of  any 
planet  was  settled  by  its  distance  from  the  boundary 
circle  of  the  house,  measured  on  the  ecliptic  The 
bouMS  were  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  rise  if  they  moved  along  with  the  heavenly 
bodiesi,  the  first  being  therefore  immediately  under 
the  eastern  horizon.  They  had  different  nomsa  and 
different  powers,  the  first  being  called  the  house  of 
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life,  the  aecond  tfae  houBe  of  riches,  the  third  of 
brethFen,  the  sixth  of  marriage,  the  eighth  of  death, 
and  BO  on.  The  part  of  the  heavens  ahoat  to  rise 
WM  called  the  atcendani^  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
jolt  liung'  being  the  horoaeope.  To  cast  a  prr9on't 
naimiif  was  to  Ind  the  positiDiL  of  the  heavens  at 
the  iiurtaait  of  hia  birth,  which  being  done  the  astro- 
loger, who  knew  the  variona  powers  and  influenoei 
pOBsessed  by  the  siin^  the  moon,  and  the  plflnetB^ 
both  inherently  and  according  to  their  positloQB, 
coiild  prerlict  with  infaUible  certain tj  ^hat  the 
LoiirsG  and  termination  of  that  person's  life  would 
be. 

ASTRONOMY  (from  Greek  astron,  a  heavenly 
body,  and  nomns,  law)  is  that  science  which  inTesrta- 
gatea  the  motions,  distances,  magnitudes,  and  variouA 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  contemplates 
the  nni verse  in  its  widest  extent,  from  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell  to  the  remote  depths  of  space  wherein 
lie  the  measureless  fields  of  gaseous  nebube*  The 
science  divides  into  a  number  of  separate  depiu^t^ 
zoentB.  oU  nf  which,  however,  are  closely  related  and 
most  be  embraced  in  the  general  inquirifis  of  the 
KBtronoiQez'. 

1.  8phen€ftt  astronomy  treats  chiefly  of  the  circles 
that  determine  the  apparent  jumiiona  oF  the  stairs 
and  other  bodies  in  the  imaginary  celestial  sphere; 
and  oonsiders  the  changes  to  which  these  poeittons 
mtG  tnbject  through  precession,  nntation,  aberration, 
parallax,  and  refraction  (which  see).  It  thus  distin- 
guishes  between  apparent  and  true  place.  2.  Thco' 
r€iical  astronomy  connects  with  the  preceding  divi- 
riom;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  ime  place  deter- 
mines the  mAgnitnties,  distances,  and  paths  of  the 
varicraa  bodies.  3.  Phf/gial  astrcmotny  investigates 
the  forces  which  regulate  the  motions,  as  well  in 
relation  to  the  principal  or  central  body,  as  to  all 
others  that  interfere  and  produce  by  their  secondary 
influence  what  are  termed  disturbances  or  pertiirba* 
tlons*  4.  Practical  astronomy  teaches  the  art  of 
obeerratlon  and  the  use  of  all  instrumental  aids 
provided  for  astronamicol  investigation.  To  these 
divisions  we  may  add  jmuHcal  astronomy,  by  which 
l^tnde  and  longitude^  and  tiie  ship^B  place  in  the 
waleni  ore  found;  and  geographical  aatronoitiy,  or 
the  resolution  of  questions  conoermng  the  various 
countries  and  lucalifctes  of  the  earth,  their  relative 
posiHous  and  extent,  the  character  and  altemations 
of  their  seasons,  the  ditferences  of  their  tlroe^  he. 
Beoent  yean  Imve  added  two  new  fields  of  investiga^ 
tion^  which  are  fnll  of  promtse  for  the  advancement 
of  oBtronomical  sdenoe.  The  fint  of  these — celestial 
phot4)ffraphy — has  fnraished  us  with  light- pi cfcurea 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  bodies,  that  ore  fuU  of 
interest  and  instruction;  while  the  second,  spectrum 
anah/tis^  now  at  work  in  many  faaniis,  compares  the 
spectra  of  coloured  flames,  produced  by  the  ignited 
gases  of  various  bodies,  with  the  ipeotra  of  the  light 
the  heavenly  bodies  give  forth,  and  thus  reveals  to 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  constituents  of  the 
universe.  I'rom  ansJysis  of  some  of  the  unresolved 
nebohs  the  inference  is  drawn  tliat  they  are  not  star* 
Bwamu  but  simply  cosmical  vapour;  whence  a  ■ooond 
inf t^rence  r&^ulta  favourable  to  the  hypothens  of  gra- 
dual condensation  of  the  nebidee,  and  the  snooessive 
evolutions  of  suns   and  systems.      See  Spsotbcm 

The  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  go  bade 
in  tracing  the  history  of  astronomy  refers  us  to  a 
time  about  2500  B.a,  when  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  recorded  the  Bimultaneous  coujunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury  with  the  moon«  This 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  found,  by  calculating  back* 
wsfd,  to  have  taken  place  2iG0  b.c.  Astronomy 
•fypeara  to  have  been  cultivated  In  China  down  to 


about  230  B.a,  when  the  reigmng  etaponir  oidnil| 
all  old  books  throughout  his  donnnicios  to  hs  bf 
Hence  we  can  only  learn  indirectly  iJie  snbi 
of  the  earlier  records.    Two  interesting  obson 
seem  to  be  trustworthy — the  appearsooe  of  s  j 
comet  2296  B.c, ;  and  the  determi nation  of  theliti 
of  Lo-yang  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptk  (11<X 
10^8  B,c.)  from  the  shadow  of  a  dial    AstroDomjk 
also  an  nndoubtedly  high  antiquity  in  India   T 
mean  annual  motion  of  Jupiter  and  Sstoia  ^ 
oliserved  so  early  as  3062  years  B.O.,  if  we  msj  t 
a  statement  that  is  beyond  question  very  oil 
I  Iniiiana  formed  accurate  tables  of  the  son,  mooa^i 
I  planets,  and  were  able  to  calculate  edipsea 

ol^  divided  the  heavens  into  twcmty-eevtai  ^ 
I  Liouses,'  in  each  of  which  the  moon  oootiniied 
twenty -four  hours.  They  afterwards 
these  houses  for  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiic 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  ChildeMi  a 
Babylonians  had  carried  on  astronomical  < 
tions  for  1900  years<  This  statement  gtimt 
credence  from  the  record  of  eclipses  which  < 
traced  backward.  The  priests  of  Egypt  gave  i 
nomy  a  religious  character;  but  their  knowled^ied 
the  science  is  testified  to  only  by  their  ondeat  zodiir 
and  the  position  of  their  pyramids  with  relalicA  I 
the  cardinal  points.  A  system  of  the  imivcntl 
attributed  to  them,  bearing  some  resemhtliaoe  le  li 
Tychonic,  but  it  is  not  ascertainable  whether  h  p 
ceded  or  followed  that  of  Ptolemy,  It  wis  i 
the  Greeks  that  aJitronomy  took  a  mort 
''  form.  Thalos  of  Miletus,  who  was  bora  63*  I 
and  who  is  said  to  have  studied  in  Egypt,  ] 
a  solar  eclipse.  The  Fythagoreaa  schonl  o 
the  sdenoe^  made  some  obscure  refer«oos  to  I 
earth's  motion,  and  rectified  the  caiendsr; 
Meton  the  Atheniaii  (4S3  B.a)  introdooed  ^s  li 
oyde  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  period  it  vis  i 
posed  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  i 
equated,  (ireat  progress  was  mad 
under  the  Ptolemies^  and  we  find 
Aristyllus  employed  about  SCO  B.C.  in  i 
planetary  observations.  But  Aristarchus  4 
(bom  267  B,c)  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  j 
modes,  to  have  far  surpassed  them,  by  tesdiiiil  1 
double  motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  and»  ~ 
I  the  sun,  A  hundred  years  later  Hipparchaid 
}  mined  more  exactly  the  length  of  the  i 
I  eooentridty  of  the  ecliptic,  the  pr 
I  equinoxes  <see  Ecliftxg^  E^cnrax,  P 
even  nndertook  a  catalogue  of  the  stats. 
I  the  Romans,  who  were  devoted  to  the  sde&ei  d  < 
I  alone,  we  are  not  surpriied  to  find  no  i 
astronomical  knowledge  beyond  the  moil  obnN* 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavens.  And  evan  IkiK 
must  have  been  observed  with  little  care,  otiMfwiit 
their  dironology  could  not  have  fallen  into  tbe  ^ 
fusion  that  prevailed  down  to  the  time  ef  Jdt* 
Cffisar  and  Augustus.  It  xvas  in  the  SMond  obUI! 
after  Christ  that  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  famom  mt^ 
matician  of  Pelavium  in  Egypt,  propounded  f^ 
system  that  beam  his  name,  and  which,  with  ^  ^ 
errors,  still  retains  a  value,  as  marking  an  epocb  wfa^ 
astronomy  began  to  be  studied  on  pnrdy  totfi^ 
principles.  Ptolemy  taught  that  the  eaith  «ii  ^ 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  son,  meoOi  li^ 
planets  revolved  around  it  in  the  followla^  aH<t 
nearest  to  the  earth  was  the  sphere  of  the  Wf»^'> 
then  followed  the  spheres  of  Mercury,  Veoiii»  l*» 
Snn,  Mors,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  then  csnt  tk 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars;  these  were  mocctdsd  ^ 
two  cry^taUint  spheres  and  an  outer  iphert  UP** 
the  primum  mobile  or  first  motion,  whioh  iMi  ** 
again  circumscribed  by  the  ctr^wm  esipjrriw%  d  • 
cubic  shape,  wherdn  happy  souls  found  ^ukM^ 
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Everything  in  the  Ftoletnaic  lystem  wm  mode  con- 

iorxoJkble  io  app&rent  motioQ,  and  ita  notions  of  oeleU' 

IHuil   ftnicture  were  at  once  cumbrous  and  extmvA- 

Iggmot.    The  firmament  wu  believed  to  coDsiat  of  ft 

Lwmnber  of  hollow  ipbcrefl,  reoembliDg  the  auoceaaive 

)at»  of  an  onion,  and  tlie  planets  were  conceived  to 

9  fixed   in  them,  and   carried  with  them  in  their 

BYolatioDfl  around  the  earth.     The  fixed  stare  were 

Kipfoted  to  be  all  at  an  equal  distanoe  from  the 

flaxth  and  to  be  rivetted  in  the  sphere  that  carried 

thiwni  like  golden  naik.    It  was  a  strange  faacyi  still 

|Wi  WW  lied  as  a  poelteai  tradition,  that  Uko  moTetnent 

of  tfas  orbs  gave  forth  barmonio  sounds — the  mujio 

of  tike  spheres. 

A»  the  Western  Empire  decHnetl,  a  darkness  settled 
««« Borne  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  and  the 
npktion  of  the  Ea«ter  festival  at  the  Nieene  Coun- 
cil in  325  only  slightly  nacaUed  attention  to  cclei^tial 
tttntoient  in  relation  to  times  and  aeo^^ona.  So  late 
•■  tbout  700  the  earth  came  to  be  a^ain  regarded  as 
an  eitended  plane,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes 
Wjm  r«  putliftted  by  the  church.  From  seventy  to 
1m  '  y-ATi  later,  Isodorua  HispaleDfia  attempted  to 
*^  <;  I  i[j  the  observed,  direct  and  retrograde  motloiia  of 
ihp  lUuyu,  by  sasumiDg  that  *in  the  deep  night  in 
^  liii  h  tbey  tlien  fotmd  themselves  they  lost  their  way, 
)*'iiiUKred  about,  and  returned  slowly  trying  to  fiud 
*t,  wlaich  sooner  or  later  they  succeeded  in  doing.' 
^l>e  fiawn  of  astronomy  again  broke  forth  amongst 
w*  diaKendants  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  Under 
■*p«*MJTe  caliphs  and  into  the  fourteenth  century  the 
■wee  made  progress  in  Arabia;  and  nothing  seemed 
'^•atinij  but  a  system  to  diatinguij*h  between  appar- 
^^  lod  real  motion  to  bring  on  an  advance  of  Imow- 
isdgQ  that  would  have  anticipated  future  dl3<;overy 
***»!  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  From  Arabia 
!*^^cfiny  penetrated  into  Persia^  Mongolia^  and 
*^*beek  Tartary,  whose  sages  were  eager  to  emulate 
**•  Arabs.  And  it  is  recorded  of  the  Persian  astron- 
^«r  OmjuT  Chejara  that  he  propoaed  a  rectification  of 
^i^qdendar  even  more  proximately  true  than  the 
j*tiegoriaa.  Whatever  might  have  been  effected  in 
^Ifwpe  at  this  pericd  waa  stifkd  by  the  fanacticism 
2*^tl»  church,  which  would  tolerate  no  bypothesia  or 
'*^>ctriije  that  in  its  view  disturbed  the  Uteral  state- 
ments of  the  Bible,  lioger  Bacon,  a  great  spirit  of 
H)€  thirteenth  century,  vainly  sought  rest  under  the 
Unit's  cowl  whilst  pursuing  his  optical  and  astrono- 
^Bkal  studies.  And  the  leametl  Alphouso,  king  of 
C^tttile,  who  endeavoured  by  hiim^elf  and  with  the 
%id  of  others  to  improve  tbe  Ptolemaic  tables^  lost 
lii  crown  and  died  in  poverty.  Germany  then 
ImuDtt  a  centre  of  astronomical  science  |  and  the 
0814  astronomer  and  mathematician  Purbaeh  pro- 
iiood  tables  of  high  valtie;  whilst  the  celebrated 
Begiomontanus  gave  to  tbe  world  the  firet  good  and 
eomplete  Epbemeridea,  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Nicholas  Copernicua,  bom  in  1473,  introduced  the 

rsm  that  bears  his  name^  and  which  gives  to 
sun  the  central  place  in  the  solar  system,  and 
^  ibowa  all  the  other  bodies,  the  earth  Included,  re  vol  v- 
[^lucnmd  him.  This  arrangement  of  the  universe 
i  GoFERNiccft),  although  rejected  by  the  church, 
I  first  by  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers,  came  at 
to  be  generally  received  on  accoimt  of  the 
licity  it  substituted  for  the  complexities  and 
lictions  of  tbe  theory  of  Ptolemy.  Tycho 
he,  a  Danish  astronomer,  bora  in  1546,  sought  a 
oofDipromise  between  the  systems  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus  by  making  the'  snn  the  centre  of  the 
{tliuieta,  and  catising  him  and  them  to  revolve  around 
tbs  earth,  lliis  hypothesis,  which  was  soarcely  at 
•Jl  rsceived*  seems  to  have  been  set  forth  mainly  iu 
deference  to  the  church.  But  if  Tycho  failed  in 
system  *  making,  his  observations  and  calculations, 


oontinned  over  many  years,  were  of  the  highest  vatne, 
and  daim  for  him  the  title  of  regenerator  of  practical 
astronomy.  His  assistant  and  pupil,  Kepler,  born  in 
1571,  was  enabled,  principally  by  the  aid  he  received 
from  his  master's  labonn^  to  arrive  at  those  laws  wbiob 
have  made  his  name  famtyus.  1.  That  the  planets 
move,  not  in  circular,  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  of  which 
the  sun  occupies  a  focuA.  2.  That  the  racllus  rector, 
or  imaginary  right  line  joining  the  sun  and  planet, 
moves  over  etiuad  spaces  in  equal  times.  3.  That  the 
squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  son. 
Galileo,  who  died  in  1612,  advanood  the  sdenoo  by 
his  observations  and  by  the  new  rovelattons  he  made 
through  hb  teles  co[>e9,  which  established  the  tmth  of 
the  Copemican  theory.  He  demonstrated  the  lunar- 
like  phases  of  the  planets  in  their  contuse  around  the 
sun  and  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Newtoo, 
who  waa  bom  in  1642,  the  year  of  Galileo*8  death, 
taking  advantage  of  the  labours  of  his  dlstinguisbed 
predecessors,  carried  physical  astronomy  suddenly  tu 
comparative  perfection.  Accepting  Kepler's  la^^-s  as 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  planetary  motion  he 
deduced  from  them  hi^  theory  of  gravitutioii,  and  he 
verified  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  her  orbit  by  a  force 
obeying  the  same  law  as  tbe  force  which  causes  a 
heavy  body  at  tbe  earth's  surface  to  fall  With  some 
intervals  of  lesser  activity  the  progress  of  astronomy 
since  the  time  of  Newton  has  been  a  continued  triumph. 
To  him  and  ICcpilor  tbe  science  is  indebted  for  »  oom- 
plete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion. 
BulDfteqnent  intpiirera  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
applicatioD  of  the&e  laws.  To  the  dlstinguiabed  men 
associated  with  the  history  of  astronomy  in  its 
earlier  periods  and  down  to  the  time  of  Newton,  a 
long  roll  of  bright  names  is  to  be  added,  of  which 
only  a  fi  w  can  here  be  given.  HaUey  produoed  his 
theory  of  comet<< ;  Boyguer  and  Maupertuis  exerted 
themselves  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth; 
Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light;  and 
Koenier  determined  its  velocity  from  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  Laplace,  by 
his  Mdcanique  CJleste,  confirmed  and  completed  the 
stroctora  of  NewtoiL  And  as  the  telescope  was 
enlarged  in  power,  and  gradually  rendered  more  per- 
fect and  manageable,  discovery  succeeded  to  discovery, 
until  marvels  of  creation,  undreamed  of  by  Chaldean 
sages  or  their  sucoessors,  were  broaght  down  to  human 
vision.  Success  stimulated  to  increased  e^ort,  and 
from  the  fir&t  Herschel  down  to  Eosse  optical  sdenoe 
continued  to  make  mora  or  less  advance,  opening  np 
new  discoveries,  and  at  length  penetrated  into  'dis- 
tant fiulds  of  radiance,"  whence  the  light  comes  to  us 
in  intervals  that  man's  arithmetic  fails  to  estimate 
imd  his  mind  to  apprehend.  The  researches  of  recent 
years  have  been  wide  in  their  range,  yet  having 
together  a  unity  of  purpose— the  determination  of 
distances  and  magnitudes  with  certainty,  the  solution 
of  all  problems  of  motion,  tbo  relations  of  the  several 
parts  of  tbe  cosmos  to  the  whole,  and  the  physical 
structure  of  the  uni verse,  from  our  earth  and  its  satel* 
lite  to  the  faint  and  far-distant  nebulons  mist  that 
floats  on  the  outskirts  of  the  visible  creation. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a  general  outline  of  astrono* 
mical  phenomena  nature  seems  to  suggest  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  the  heads  (d  Bevelations  of  the 
Day  and  Revelations  of  the  Night 

Mevetationt  of  the  Day, — Under  this  head  we  shall 
record  the  observations  of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
spectator  during  a  long  summer  day.  We  suppose 
him  to  be  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  men,  to  have 
ascended  some  eminence  commanding  a  wide  horizon, 
and  to  have  earth  and  sea  at  once  spread  out  before 
him.  From  this  stand-point  he  will  contemplate 
phenotnenft  having  more  immediate  reference  to  ths 
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earth  on  which  be  dweliit.  With  the  early  fitinriso 
lie  will  see  the  liimiiiaTy  of  day  commencinc;  his  coume 
in  the  north-eastern  eky,  and  caa  watch  ita  accent  as 
it  advances  to  meridian  height,  and  its  onward  pro- 
gresa  until  it  reaches  the  north-western  point  of  iti 
actting.  He  will  note  the  wide  amplitude  of  its  diur- 
nal path,  and  the  great  height  to  which  it  Hflea  in  the 
sky;  and  hia  experience  will  lead  him  to  mark  the 
difference  between  a  summer  and  a  winter  day,  aiid 
between  the  two  extreme  seasons  that  prevail  in  his 
nwn  country  and  locality.  Inquiring  sm  to  these  he 
wiE  learn  that  he  resides  on  a  globe  that  revolves  on 
its  own  Axia  and  around  the  sun,  under  such  condi- 
tions that  it  preaenta  ita  poles  to  the  son  in  ■uooessioti ; 
and  that  hence  arises,  in  any  given  locality,  the  variety 
of  the  sun's  dinmol  path  and  meridional  elevation, 
(See  Eabth,  Ecliptic)  It  will  readily  occur  to  him, 
that  as  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  can  he  for  no 
two  days  the  same,  it  must  be  continually  ascending 
or  descending  in  the  sky,  and  that  its  annual  course 
18  a  spiral  of  ascent  and  descent,  causing  the  longer 
half  of  tho  day  to  be,  for  one  half  of  the  year^  from 
noon  to  lunsetf  and  for  the  other  half,  fmm  simrise 
to  noon.  His  next  coosideratinn  will  be  that  on  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  earth's  sm-face  great  variety  of 
sunlight  anid  season  must  prevail  on  the  same  «lay; 
and  that  the  time  in  different  digtriots  and  oountries,^ 
more  or  less  dlhiant  from  each  other,  most  differ 
widely,  since  the  sun  camiot  have  his  noonday  height 
in  all  places  at  the  same  time.  (See  LATiTtf  Dx,  Lon- 
o ITUDE. )  In  thought  our  observer  can  transport  him- 
self frr>m  the  position  he  holds  to  the  equator  or  to 
the  poles  of  the  earth:  at  the  equator,  which  the  sun 
crosses  twice  in  the  year,  he  will  readily  apprehend  the 
continual  equality  of  day  and  night,,  the  great  eleva^ 
tiun  at  all  times  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  the  scarcely 
perceptible  variation  of  season;  whilst  at  the  poles  he 
can  understand  that  the  sun  continues  above  the  hori- 
zon, or  natural  boundary*  of  sight,  for  six  months, 
ascending  and  descending  in  a  spiral,  and  that  to  this 
extended  day  succeeds  a  night  of  equal  duration.  Not 
confining  his  view  to  the  sun  alone,  our  spectator's  at- 
tention will  have  been  called  to  the  movement  of  the 
ocean.  It  mtiy  have  been  that  in  the  early  momin  g  the 
waters  tlowed  inward  tJ  the  shore,  and  continued  this 
flow  for  six  hours,  when  tlit-y  retired  during  the  next 
six  hours,  leaving  the  beach  dry.  Inq  ui ring  as  to  this, 
he  will  loom  that  the  moon  which  cheers  our  nighty 
and  gives  ns  views  of  nature  peculiarly  its  ovm,  exerts 
tk  great  influence  upon  the  ocean^  and  that  its  effect 
varies  according  to  its  relative  position  in  the  orbit 
it  describes  around  the  earth.  (See  TjBEs.)  Ascer- 
taining that  the  moon  draws  the  waters  into  a  high 
wave  as  it  passes  over  themp  he  cou  readily  imagine 
that  if  there  were  no  impedjjnents  to  the  advance  of 
this  wave  it  would  travel  on  with  regularity;  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  prepares  him  to 
learn  that  the  configurations  of  the  land  oppose  ob- 
•tades  to  this  regularity^  and  that  it  is  only  in  the 
free  southern  ocean  that  a  tidal  wave  can  be  raised 
with  BufiScient  momentum  to  meet  all  obstacles,  and 
«t  length  to  break  upon  onr  northern  shores,  long 
after  it  set  forth  rm  its  course.  We  may  assume  that 
various  pheuomoua  will  be  wituossed  by  our  observer, 
not  of  usual  occurrcuco.  The  day  he  has  chosen  may 
be  especially  remarkablo  as  the  time  o£  a  total  ecli[)se 
of  the  sun.  He  will  be  interested  in  watching  a  cir* 
culir  shadow  gradually  covering  up  the  face  of  the 
■nn,  nntil  at  length  it  is  wholly  obscured.  This  re- 
markable spectacle  he  will  readily  admit  must  be  the 
result  of  si>me  body  intervening  between  us  and  the 
sun,  and  ho  will  be  preparer!  to  hear  that  this  body 
is  the  moon,  whose  tmenlighteuod  face  is  turned 
towards  the  earth.  (See  ^Bqufbk.)  Knowing  that 
the  moon  completea  her  revolution  in  a,  month^  and 


that  once  in  every  mnnth  she  is  between  the  aatlj 
and  sun,  he  might  expect  &  monthly  cefenn  cf 
eclipse,  were  he  not  told  that  the  moan's  orUl 
not  coincide  with  the  earth  s  path,  and  thadt  tbcp 
when  she  is  between  the  earth  and  the  nm  ihi 
not  lie  in  the  right  line  that  joins  their  ccataai 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  total  aolafsdfaii" 
is  of  rare  occurrence^  and  more  eapedatty  M  vtft 
reference  to  any  given  locality,  when  he  li  iflnl 
that  the  moon  must  at  the  time  of  eclipse  bit  jb 
least  distance  from  the  earth,  and  that  moretfis^&sa 
the  smallness  of  the  shadow  it  projects  intB^paoi,  ft 
can  cover  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth'sniiss 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Durinf  tkharf 
interval  of  Impressive  gloom  he  will  be  snd  Vi 
strange  stillness  and  weird*like  appearance  of  Uub|^ 
BO  far  OS  his  eye  can  define  them,  and  by  t^  ooa* 
Btemation  of  the  lower  animals^  and  the  sockks^ 
peorance  of  the  stars^  so  lately  obscured  by  tbt  pmim 
light.  Whilst  this  impressive  phenomflDon  is  Mm 
him  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  larfhr 
may  be  presented,  strangely  awfnl  in  itself,  aai  jit 
more  so  from  its  coincidence  with  a  total  ec£|9rf 
the  sun.  He  may  be  startled  by  the  sooad  *iiil » 
rushing  mighty  wind,'  and  see  a  dull  red  body  fiBf 
with  great  velocity  to  the  earth.  This  he  inl  k 
told  is  an  aerolite,  or  meteoric  stone,  a  body  faniia 
to  the  earth,  that  in  Its  travel  throu^  spsa  ba 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrsdifa. 
He  will  Bho  be  told  that  it  is  oomposed  ol  o^ 
stances  with  which  we  are  faoiiliar*  bat  asHaU 
under  a  combination  that  marks  distinctly  ils  exto^ 
terrestrial  origLDL  (See  Meteoric  Stoxk.)  Osr 
observer's  day  may  olose  with  a  lingering  look  it  tt» 
gradual  diminution  of  the  light  after  sunset;  Muitlw 
is  to  be  explainiHl  to  him  as  an  effect  produced  b^  Iha 
atmos()here,  or  ocean  of  air  that  surrounds  ths  Ml^ 
which  refracts  or  bends  the  rays  of  lights  and  tlaess 
them  upwards  into  the  sky  after  the  sun  has  dsoitlfld 
From  the  oblique  or  direct  course  of  the  suft'i  ieia** 
he  i^ill  apprehend  that  the  after-light  will  be  d 
longer  duration  at  one  season  than  at  anotiiii;  la^ 
that  it  will  vary  in  duration  also  in  differait  cms- 
tries.  Ho  is  to  learn  that  at  and  near  the  tfUlf^, 
where  tho  sun  goes  down  perpendlculariy«  Ibiiil^ 
follows  close  upon  the  day;  but  that  the  sUiqai 
descent  in  high  latitudes,  ta^d  mors  espedallj  k  *a 
advance  towards  the  poles,  gives  a  ooniiatisiMi  (A 
after-liirht^  or  twilight,  reaching  from  a  few  bisitBtc 
a  continuous  period  of  severu  montho.    SesTwi* 

UOHT, 

JUvelationt  of  the  Night. — ^A  spectator  on  theesftt'* 
suriooe  occupies  a  revolving  and  commanding  obsr- 
vatory,  whence  he  caa  overlook  an  entire  hsaoqihav 
of  the  sky,  whose  aspect  is  continually  <r^lsngi^^■  It 
may  seem  strange  to  commence  his  night  obesrvs^MS 
with  allusion  to  the  sun,  yet  what  in  tmth  b  »*» 
luminary  but  a  star,  so  oomparatively  near  to  ns  1^ 
his  light  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  heavens  bejoni 
whilst  his  apparent  no  lese  than  his  real 
impresses  us,  and  his  structure,  as  reve 

telescope,  fills  us  with  astonishment     (3  

Away  in  the  immensity  of  space^  a  multitude  eft 
cover  the  celestial  vaults  and  the  twinkling  poiaibl 
which  they  are  reduced  only  evidence  their  exoeadiai 
lUatonoe  fh»m  our  system.  The j  differ  in  glory,  or  '^ 
brightness,  as  in  respect  to  us  they  a;re  aearoM  ^ 
remote.  To  assist  on  orderly  contempli 
stars,  man  has  grouped  them  into  dusters  c 
tions,  and  registered  their  positions^  m  that  he  J 
readily  find  them  wherever  they  may  lie  in  the  V  " 
hemisphere.  They  preserve,  at  least  te  unaiiled  \ 
on  unalterable  relation  to  eadi  other,  because  tb^ 
distance  is  so  vast,  that  even  the  diameter  of  tb^ 
earth's  orbit  becomes  a  physical,  or  inappfeasbi^ 
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whm  projected  into  rtelkr  rtJgriona.  (See  FixEB 
f  CoxartsaxATtoKB,)  The  Appiirent  movement 
jftiie  MUn  from  ea*t  to  west,  a  nigiitly  phenomenon 
'to  tbe  sp«ctat£)r,  b  the  reanlt  of  the  earth's 
I  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  from  west 
They  move  through  varioua  area  of  the  sIvy 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  oa  they  decline 
the  weft  ftnd  set,  otbera  rise  up  in  the  east 
'  in  their  ooune.  For  the  same  reason  that 
enn  alttsre  hu  ^pftrent  path  fr<mi  day  to  clay 
lit  the  year,  the  aspect  of  the  Btiwry  heavens 
nightly,  and  with  the  aucces^iou  of  the 
w  fxtustellatioiu  come  into  view  and  uthera 
T,  an.  effect  due  to  the  earth' a  annual  motion, 
i  traiafert  the  ecHpeing  brightneaa  of  the  sun 
I  cntira  dide  of  the  heavens.  (See  EcuFnc.) 
I  ebeenrattoiL,  sight  by  night,  revealed 
iImI  that  there  are  bodice  amongst  the  start  which 
» ifeol  oolj  aa  apparent,  but  also  a  real  and  prqier 
Tbe  spectator  vrlU  note  how  these  iece<]e 
the  MfGBicra  and  advance  towards  the  eastern 
These  are  the  planets  (which  see),  which,  like 
earth,  revolve  aroand  the  sun  in  their  several 
and  periods.  The  orbits  of  twD  of  them  lie 
that  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  always 
io  the  Deighbourhood  of  the  eun,  and  seem,  as 
svel  on,  to  move  sometimes  direct  and  at  others 
de.  They  preeent  also  moon-like  phases  to 
I  Mrth,  according  to  their  position  with  relation  to 
Ind  the  sun;  and  occaBionally  they  are  seen  asdaric 
soothe  faceof  the  sun.  Those  planets  wboaeorbits 
t  exterior  to  that  of  the  earth  have  a  wider  ooarse, 
1  are  at  one  time  in  apparent  vicinity  to  the  sun,  unci 
I  snotber  in  a  directly  opposite  part  of  the  heavens, 
(See  PLA?fET-)  Of  all  the  placets,  Venus,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, aod  Sattim  are  those  which  most  arrest  the  at- 
Initioii  of  the  ordinary  spe^tor;  for  Mercury  is  too 
■ear  the  sun  to  be  seen  exoept  under  very  favourable 
^Daditkmay  whilst  ITrantis  and  Neptune,  and  es)>eciii1ly 
ifap  latter,  require  telescopic  aid  to  give  them  an 
ktermL  Of  all  the  planets  perhaps  Yeniis  is  the 
oae  OQ  which  we  look  \iith  the  highest  gratidcaticio. 
It  becomes  alternately  the  morning  and  the  evening 
«ter»  aeeording  as  it  rises  before  the  sun  or  sets  after 
hini*  Amongst  the  planets  must  be  included  the 
«tafoids^  now  169  in  number,  which  form  a  broad 
aooe  of  small  bodies  oirculating  in  the  space  between 
Man  and  Jupiter.  See  ASTRBOIDS. 
The  moon,  from  its  relative  magnitude  and  bright* 
^MBi^  is  that  one  of  tbe  secondary  planets  or  satellites 
|H|k  which  the  spe<  tutor's  attention  is  earnestly  directed. 
WM«  have  adverted  to  its  influence  upon  the  waters  csf 
Tbe  oc»an  and  to  the  mellowing  light  it  throws  over 
Ibe  bodscape ;  add  t<i  these  that  its  ever- vary  Ing  phase 
marks  the  progress  of  the  month,  and  that  its  entrance 
into  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  opposition  presents  to 
OS  the  impressive  phenomenon  of  its  eclipse.  (See 
Eclipse.)  Though  of  \em  interest  than  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  a  total  ecll|>te  of  tbe  moon  is  of  far 
longer  duration^  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth 
of  tbe  earth's  shadow,  \\liilst  the  earth  has  only 
ODS  moon  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  seven,  and  Uranus 
ai  least  two,  and  probably  four.  Of  these  only  the 
oapons  of  Jupiter  can  be  conmiandod  bj  the  small 
telescopes  usually  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  observers. 
Their  motions  and  frequent  eclipses  are  Tery  inter* 
«sting  to  witness,  and  the  latter  more  e«pecially  so 
liom  tiieir  having  afforded  data  for  determining  the 
relodljr  of  lighL 

The  Stan,  the  primary  and  sdoondary  jilaDetsi,  and 
the  moon  are  not,  however,  the  only  bodies  that  meet 
the  general  eye  at  night.  At  intervals,  more  or  less 
dfistuit.  stranger-lighj^  oome  down  Into  our  s[y«tem 
tnm  tbe  distant  resioni  of  spaoe.  These  move  either 
ll  hmg  eUiptkal  orbits,  and  may  return  again  and 


a^in  to  UB,  or  In  curves  that  permit  only  one  approach, 
after  which  they  can  be  seen  no  more.  Those  remark- 
iible  viaitants^  of  which  we  know  hut  little,  dilfer 
greatly  in  their  mac^nitodc  and  brilliancy,  but  even 
the  most  lii^trona  of  them  are  dependent  oti  a  dark 
starry  night  for  their  extreme  splendour.  Many  will 
remember  the  comet  of  IS5S  {lJonatt»)\  and  it  is  a 
choice  memory  for  those  who  witnessed  its  transit  over 
the  bright  star  Arctunis.  (See  CoMEiu)  Inourformer 
Bectinii  we  adverted  to  the  possible  coincidence  of  the 
fall  of  a  meteoric  stone  with  the  occurrence  of  a  total 
solar  eclipse.  ^Ve  may  8U[>iM«e  the  nijrht  observer 
also  to  have  an  nnn«ual  phenomenon  broUjL^dit  before 
him — that  of  a  continued  shower  of  meteors.  The 
sun  appears  to  have  immense  multitudes  of  small 
bodies  revolving  around  him  in  c^imetary  orbits,  and 
the  earth  at  certain  intervals  pastscs  through  their 
midst^  when  the  resistance  they  meet  with  from  its 
atmosphere  causes  them  to  ignite  antl  take  a  gaseous 
form  long  before  thtfy  reach  the  earth.  From  one 
remarkable  period  of  thdr  presentatton  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Noitmber  meteort.  They  come 
down  into  our  atmosphere  at  determined  periods  in 
vast  numbers,  and  from  one  point  in  space,  making 
the  night  radlaiit  and  gorgeouis;  and  by  a  well-known 
law  of  perspective  they  a|>pear  to  scatter  as  they  ap- 
proach the  earth,  and  to  traverse  a  large  portion  of 
the  night  sky. 

The  attention  of  an  observant  spectator  cannot 
fail  to  be  drawn  to  certain  cloud-like  forms  of  light 
that  beam  fxaotly  in  the  heavens.  These  take  the 
general  name  of  nehtdtE  (see  Nebula),  btit  they  are 
to  be  separated  into  star-swarms  and  clusters  and  the 
nebnlse  proper.  Under  the  telescopes  of  a  Herschel 
or  a  Kosse  certain  of  them  are  resolved  into  multitudes 
of  stors^  whilst  others  resist  all  t!)e  optical  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  Ihem.  lliey  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  outer  curtains  of  the  material  creation,  and  are 
invested  with  a  mystery  in  a  large  degree  impene* 
trabla  In  the  opening  of  our  article  we  referred  to 
the  interesting  results  of  flpectroeoopic  observation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  comparison  of  celestial 
spectra  with  those  produced  by  the  ignited  gases  of 
terrestrial  substances.  This  comparati  v  ely  new  process 
of  inquiry  into  the  character  and  coustitution  of  the 
universe  throws  a  new  light  on  the  study  of  the  nebulie. 
Whilst  many  of  them  are  resolvable  into  stars,  and 
give  spectra  ccnlirmatory  of  this  fact,  many  others 
show  only  the  Bi>ectra  of  cosmic  vapours  or  gases  in 
a  high  state  of  incandescence,  which  enables  their 
light  to  reach  us  from  distaneee  too  vast  to  be  esti^ 
mated.  It  is  indeed  an  established  fact  that  there 
are  almost  illlmitabte  fields  of  gaoeoua  matter  lying 
in  far  distant  regions  of  the  ooamos  waiting  a  higher 
development,  or,  as  is  shown  in  some  instances,  advanc< 
ing  towards  that  development 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  astronomy  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  those  of  Newton,  Lalande,  Biot*  Laplaoe^ 
Bode,  Bessel,  and  Piaxxi;  to  which  may  be  added 
Arago's  FopuW  Astronomy,  ti^uslated  by  Smyth 
and  (iraut;  Aircy'a  Ipswich  Lectures;  Lardnera 
Handbook  of  Astronomy;  Sir  John  Hetsohel's  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy;  and  many  othera.  Of  treaUsea 
for  instruction  in  the  simplest  elementa  ol  tbe  sdsDoa 
the  number  is  large  and  daily  inareadng. 

A^TUKI  A^  or  Thb  ABTUBias,  formerly  a  Spanish 
prindpality,  bounded  by  Biscay  on  the  east,  Galicia 
on  tbe  west^  Castile  and  Old  Leon  on  the  south,  and 
the  sea  on  the  north.  To  this  mountainous  country 
of  the  north  of  Spain  the  Goths  retreated  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  sword  of  the  Saraoena, 
who  never  penetrated  into  it  with  success.  Each 
Astorian  therefore  thinks  himself  a  free  hidalgo. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Asturta  live  more  upon  maize; 
chestnuts  and  other  fruits^  gams^  fish,  honey,  ami 
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beam  tbj^n  upon  wlieAt  or  Bimilar  graiiu  Tbey  are 
leas  induttfcrioiis  than  the  Galidon*,  And  leas  Bodable 
than  the  BiacftT&na.  The  country  is  not  cftpable 
of  Biip|iortinff  All  the  labubitanta,  and  therefore  many 
of  thtjtn  enter  the  sorvico  of  other  Spanianla,  who 
are  in  their  eyes  much  less  nnblo  than  themielves. 
The  h«re<litary  [urince  of  Spain  haa  borne  since  1388 
the  title  of  Frinoe  of  Asturia,  or  of  the  Asturtas, 
according:  to  the  olmolebe  dimion  into  Astnrift  de 
Uviedo  tuad  Asturla  de  Bantillaua^  Oviedo  and  San  til-  ' 
Una  being  the  two  chief  citCea  of  the  principality. 
Since  1 838,  when  the  latter  city  was  transferred  to  the  | 
prtn'ince  of  Santander^  the  prindp&lity  haa  been  offi- 
cially known  as.  the  pronnce  of  Oviedo.  See  OviEDO* 

ASUNCION,  or  Ndestra  Se^^ora  db  la  Asun- 
ctON  (in  English,  Attumpiwn),  the  chief  city  of  Para- 
g-nay,  on  the  river  Paragaay,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Pilcomaya  The  prindpal  edIBces  are 
tlie  cathedra],  several  other  churclien  and  ccmvents, 
the  president's  palace,  araenal,  cu8tom-hou8e«  a  col- 
lege, hospital,  &c  Ajnmcton  wa«  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  BnziliAna  in  1869.  The  palace  and 
some  of  the  leading  building  still  remain  in  a  half- 
mined  ooodition.  The  bulk  of  the  civU  inhabitants, 
not  forel^ers,  are  women,  wha  carry  on  the  trade 
of  the  town,  a  good  part  of  which  oonsiate  in  pro- 
viding provisiona  for  the  garriaon.  Eedmated  pop, 
10,000. 

ASYLTJM,  a  place  to  which  persons  flee  for  pro- 
tecdoEL  Among  the  andcnta,  templea,  atatuee  of  the 
godfly  and  altara  afforded  such  a  refuge,  and  It  was 
deemed  an  act  of  impiety  to  remove  forcibly  one  who 
had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  though  sometimes  their 
sacred  character  waa  disregarded.  jiVll  temples  and 
sacred  places,  however,  were  not  asylums^  but  only 
those  particularly  consecrated  for  this  purpose.  The 
Emperor  Tilierius  abolished  them  oil  except  the 
temples  of  Juno  and  .^^culapitts.  These  institutions 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  world.  Under  Conatan- 
tine  the  Great  all  Chriiitian  churches  were  aaylnma  for 
thoee  who  were  porauod  by  the  officen  of  Jnatioe  or 
the  violence  of  their  enemies.  The  younger  Theodo- 
siua  extended  the  privilege  in  431  to  all  courts, 
gardens^  Wj^ilks,  and  houses  belonging  to  the  ohorch. 
The  Franks  confirmed  the  privilege,  and  in  681  the 
Synod  of  Toledo  extended  the  limits  of  asylums  to 
30  paces  from  every  church.  This  ecclesiastical 
privilege  has  since  prevailed  in  most  Catholic  coun- 
tries.. It  remained  inviolate,  at  least  in  Italy,  while 
the  Papal  government  retained  its  independence.  In 
i^ritain  and  the  United  States  this  name  hoa  lieen 
given  to  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  orphans,  blind,  or  dumb  and  deaf  perstms,  &a 
In  no  countries  are  inatitutiuns  of  this  kind  more 
com  moo. 

ASYJtIPTOTE,  derived  from  three  Greek  wordu, 
meaning  *not  to  fall  with'  or  coincide,  is  xmid  in  geo- 
metry to  designate  a  line  which  is  coniinually  ap- 
proaching another  line,  but  never  meets  it,  however 
f:tr  either  of  them  may  be  prolonged.  At  least  one 
of  the  Hues  must  be  a  curve.  Thoujjh  the  very 
uxLitence  of  Buch  a  line  seems  paradoxical^  It  can  be 
demon^trateil  ou  the  strictest  mathematical  principles, 
as  in  the  caee  of  the  hyperboU  and  its  directrix.  The 
term  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  conic  aections  of 
ApoUoniua. 

ATACAMA,  the  name  of  the  most  northerly  pro* 
vince  of  t-hili,  and  of  the  most  southerly  of  Bolivixi, 
South  Americoi,  but  in  a  narrower  seiiiie  applied  to 
the  desert  tahle-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras. 
lliLi  plateau  extends  from  Copiapo  northward  over 
the  boundary  of  Chili  to  the  river  Loa^  the  Ixitindary 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  lies  between  the 
Angles  and  the  sea*  It  lies  at  the  height  r^f  8000  to 
60UU  feet  above  the  aeaii  and  is  intersected  by  ravines 


and  short  streams,  on  wbooe  banks  ai«  loitiid  oee^ 
sional  patches  of  cultivated  gronnd,  more  freqaeotly 
of  stunted  grass.  The  desert  oi  Atacama  ptopw, 
however,  a  tract  almost  entirely  deatttute  of  wskr 
and  vegetation,  lies  chiefly  in  Bolivisk  It  ia  aboot  45 
miles  broad.  The  soil  oonaiata  of  sfcoDea  and  gnu^ 
and  the  surface  is  dlvenified  with  many  mounlalm 
The  Salina  of  Atacama^  a  salt  morao^  moatiy  driid 
up,  hoa  a  surface  of  1084  square  imles«  and  lies  sk 
the  height  of  over  7000  feet^  At  its  northcm  «t- 
tremity  lies  the  Uttle  town  of  Atacama^  with  5<J0«f 
600  inhabitxvnt^.  North-east  is  the  volcano  el  Mi- 
cama.  The  Chilian  pro%'ince  of  Atacama  has  an  aiv  ^ 
of  38,868  square  mUes,  and  a  population  (ISTSH' 
71,302.  It  forms  the  chief  mining  district  of  llr' 
Ridi  sOver  mines  exist  near  Trea  Pnntaa  (iOOO  I 
3000  inhabitants)  m  ^e  east  of  the  prr>vinca  sad  i 
other  places.  Gold  is  also  found,  as  well  wm  ar^tsM'  ^ 
fcrous  lead,  nickel,  cobalt^  and  iron.  Great  psti 
of  the  province  consists  of  a  desert  plateau,  wik  i 
gravelly  aoil^  covered  with  masses  of  Lava,  porpiLjrr^ 
and  other  volcanic  producta.  Guano  is  expodai 
Copiapo  is  the  capital, ^ — The  Bolivian  p«t»viiiceaf 
Atacami^  or  Gobi  jo,  though  the  poorest  and  mat 
thinly  peopled  of  the  state,  being  mostly  deaert,  ii  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Bolivia,  aa  b«^ng  the  ndr 
part  of  it  that  touches  the  aeik  Area^  S  4,000  attum 
miles;  \v>p.  5273,  of  whom  2380  live  in  the  cafiital, 
CobiJA,  the  only  seaport  of  Bolivia,  llie  fertile  laal 
ts  estimated  not  to  exceed  1000  square  miles, 
mountains  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper; 
coast  in  guano. 

ATAHQALPA,  or  Atabaupa,  the 
In  COS.  lie  succeeded  his  father  in  1529  on  the  t 
of  Quito,  whilst  his  brother  Huaacar  ohtaBoed  Ilit 
Kingdom  of  Peru.  They  soon  made  war  a^nst  mA 
other,  when  the  latter  waa  defeated,  and  lus  Idngdnsi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanisrdx^ 
taking  advantage  of  these  internal  disturbances,  irith 
Pizarro  at  their  head,  invaded  Peru,  where  they  w«t 
entertained  with  no  little  ha-jpitality  by  th*  klne  sad 
the  people;  but  instead  of  returning  the  tciiiSBSi^ 
they  held  Atahuolpa  in  captivity,  and  requn 
to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  aa  his  i 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  Upon  has  I 
their  autliority  for  this  request,  the  friar  Valf! 
gave  him  the  breviary  as  authority.  Atoliuat^l 
it  to  his  ear  and  said,  *lt  tells  ir- 
threw  it  away.     This  was  made  a  ;  r  a  i 

sacre  of  the  people  and  the   im^    .        t  of 

king.  He  offert^d  a  large  sum  of  gold  aa  a  ruiaitm! 
this  the  Spaniards  took,  but  still  kept  him  pnniDtf. 
At  last  he  waa  sentenced  to  be  burned,  but  oa  oiA" 
senting  to  be  baptised  was  strangled  instead  In  15S1 
Mormon  tel'a  historical  romance  Uea  Incaa  Is  fasifld 
on  the  history  of  Atahualpoi.     See  Pixahbo. 

ATALANTA,  the  name  of  two  female  ehan^ 
ters  in  the  Greek  mythology.  0n9  of  tbein  w» 
a  native  of  Arcadi;«,  tbe  daughter  of  laana  i 
mene,  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  archery, 
with  her  arrows  the  CentaurB  Kho^cus  and  '. 
who  wore  about  to  offer  violence  to  her; 
Colchis  with  the  Argonauts,  and  waa  aft< 
present  at  the  chase  of  the  Calyduuian  bo«r«  i 
she  first  wounde^i;  hence  Mcteager  awaaded  to  hs 
the  prhce.  (See  CALYDoer  and  ^6:IJU0■B.)  She  w» 
renowned  for  her  beauty  and  swiftness  in  runtitaf* 
Conscious  of  her  exquisite  beauty  and  her  great  fles& 
ness,  she  sttpulated  that  every  candidate  for  Nr 
hand  should  run  a  race  with  her,  and  if  he  oonqtMUvd 
her  she  was  his  own,  but  if  he  waa  conqu 
doomed  to  death  at  her  hand.  Many 
victims  in  the  attempt^  when  MeJlaxiion,  1 
of  Aphrodite,  overcame  her.  The  gpddeaa  gawl 
three  golden  apples,  which  be  threw  b^uaJ  hiavd 
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r  iftnlher,  m  be  ran.  Atalaata  stopped  to  pick 
ttoa  Ofv  md  Meiluuon  reached  the  goal  befure 
W.  So0  aocofxlmgljr  became  his  wife.  The  other 
Atdanta^  who  catmot  very  well  be  distinguished 
(bn  the  preceding,  the  same  BtorieB  being  told  about 
Mk»  ii  contiQeted  with  Boeotia  and  Bceotlan  locaK- 
IIa.  Sba  ii  said  to  have  been  mairied  to  Hippo* 
Both  Atalantas,  with  their  hmbands,  are 
'  ive  baen  Utterly  metamocphoied  into  lion«. 
iAN.  See  HmiAN. 
lARA  {Bakr-ei-Afjw^id,  or  Black  Kiver)^  an 
at  tribntary  of  the  Nile.  It  rises  in  Abya- 
in  the  moontainn  to  the  north-west  of  Lake 
flows  to  the  north,  receiving  several  large 
ataries,  eapecially  the  Mareb  and  Tacazz<^,  atid 
xn  tbo  Nile  about  18"  v.,  bringing  with  it  a  rich 
*  |_ol  fertilising  mud. 

'  TALAYA  CLoBt  Water' V,  a  river  of  the 
I  of  America,  an  outlet  of  the  Red  River 
appL  It  commences  a  few  miles  from 
I  of  the  former  river  with  the  Miesisaippif 
hward  thiongh  Chetimakes  Lake,  and  enters 
i  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Atchafalaya  Bay.  Its  leti^h 
i  at  250  milea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
oerlr  the  principal  ehannel  of  the  Red  River. 
LTCHEEN.  See  Achesn. 
ITCHISON,  a  dty  of  Kansas,  United  SiatLK^, 
r  Missouri,  35  miles  north  of  Leavenworth.  It 
i  originally  a  resort  of  gold-miners,  and  had  an 
active  caravan  trade.  It  has  a  flourinhiii^  trade  in 
I  and  cattle.  Fop.  7054. 
LTfif  among  the  Ureeloi^  the  goddess  of  hate, 
ioe,  crime,  and  retribution.  Jnst  before  the 
of  Hercules  she  excited  Zens  to  a  Btrain  of 
g,  and  thus  afforded  Hera  an  opportunity  to 
ich  him  by  bringing  Enrystheus  first  into  the 
world.  The  inc^gnant  monarch  of  the  gods  seized 
hflr  by  her  balTf  predpitatod  her  to  the  earth,  and 
•WOPS  that  she  should  never  return  to  Olympus. 
WM9  Informs  us  that  she  has  ever  since  paced  the 
«Btth  with  incretiible  velocity,  and  spread  destmctton 
sad  niserv  everywhere.  Hesiod  calls  her  a  danghter 
of  Kris  (Strift^K 

ATELIERS  NATIONAUX  Previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  February,  184$, 
thare  had  been  two  years  of  scarcity,  inundation,  and 
eottHEiensial  crisis.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
prorfsjonal  government  was  to  j?im run/re  the  tiigltnft 
•/  ike  labourer  by  labour,  This  was  afterwanls 
sxptainod  to  mean  that  in  giving  relief  to  the  poor 
It  ahoiikl  bo  dcme  by  providing  work  rather  than 
^Imii  charity;  but  the  expression  unfortu- 
eovered  an  impracticable  theory^  and  the 
lo  on  which  relief  was  granted  could  not  be 
B  than  highly  dangeroui.  Ateliers  naUonaux, 
or  nalional  worlahops,  were  opened  at  onoe^  like 
iPDrkmaii  were  organized  under  lieutcnaQts  and  brig.%- 
4im  of  their  electton.  llic  pay  at  Hrst  was  1  franc 
fiO  eentimee  per  day,  afterwards  1  franc  for  idle  men 
and  2  for  those  actually  employed  It  was  finally 
fixed  at  8  francs  a  week.  Brigadiers  received  3  francs 
Biay,  Uentenants  2*50  franciB.  A  great  many  unprin  - 
^Med  aooundrels  got  themselvei  footed  brigadiers, 
^H  got  up  sham  lists  of  workmen  for  whom  they 
^Kv  paj.  The  number  of  applicants,  including  arri- 
mb  from  the  pnov&ncea,  at  length  exceeded  100,000, 
iad  the  total  expense  reached  nearly  16,000,000 
(raoe^  The  men  were  employed  on  roads,  rallwayi, 
flMifa'Works,  ^cut  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  work 
lor  the  whole,  and  a  groat  part  of  the  labour  was 
nBprofitable.  Thsro  were  besides  ao,000  to  40,000 
wammi  employed  In  preparing  articlt-ii  of  outfit  for 
the  amy,  whose  work  left  onlv  a  trifling  loaa  In 
Jane  this  Constituent  Asaonibly  resolved  upon  the 
closing  of   the  ateliers.     This  rash  step 


provoked  tlie  insurrt'etiou  <»f  the  Red  Republicans 
(23d~26th  June),  which  was  suppreased  by  General 
Cavaignao  with  fearful  slaughter.  In  Lyons  the 
ateliers  were  ckeed  without  disturbance,  but  in  some 
other  towns  trouble  was  occtujioued. 

Al'ELLAN.^  FABUL.E  (called  alno  Otcan 
pJayg}^  a  kind  of  light  interlude  li€?tivet?n  tntj,'edy  and 
comedy,  in  ancient  Rome,  performed  not  by  the 
regular  company  of  actors,  but  by  fr&el>om  young 
Romans.  This  kind  of  play  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  ancient  Atella^  a  dty  of  the  Oscana,  between 
Capua  and  Naples,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  begin« 
ning  and  all  that  remains  of  a  national  Italian 
comedy^  consisting  of  faroe  seasoned  by  satire. 

A  TEMPO  ( Italian,  *  in  time'),  in  niuaic,  of  similar 
signifioatian  \*ith  a  b*^ttut<t,  and,  like  that  expre^ision, 
i«ddom  u&ed  but  when  the  time  has  been  interrupted, 

ATH,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Hninaut,  on  the  Dtnder.  It  hiw  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing 
cf)ttouN.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1»5(37,  and 
by  Catinat  in  I6»7.  It  was  restored  tt)  the  Iroperial- 
iata  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswickj  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1706;  restored  by  them  to  the  empire  in  1716; 
retaken  by  Louis  XFV.  in  1745;  dismantled,  and 
restored  to  Maria  Theresa  in  174S.  After  the  battle 
of  Jemappes  it  became  French  along  with  the  whole 
of  Hainnut,  and  restored  to  the  Netmeriands  in  1515, 
whou  its  fortificationa  were  oarefolly  restored.  It 
has  a  largo  barrack  and  an  anensJ,  and  a  very 
andent  tower.     Pop.  8260. 

ATHABASCA,  a  river  and  lake  in  British  North 
America^  between  the  Rocky  Moontaina  and  Hod- 
son's  Bay.  The  river  has  ita  aooroes  in  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pursues  a  tortoona 
ooiirse,  at  first  generally  to  the  north-east  and  then 
to  the  north,  till  it  falls  into  Lake  Athabasca  at  its 
weatem  extremity*  ltd  whole  leTigth,  following  the 
larger  windings,  is  about  600  milea.  It  reccivei  the 
waters  of  the  Lesser  Slave  River,  and  several  other 
tributaries.  The  Lake  of  Athabasca,  or  Lake  of  the 
Hills,  is  sitnated  about  190  mOee  iLfl.&  of  the  C) reat 
Slave  Lake.  It  is  about  200  milea  in  length  from 
e&st  to  west,  and  about  35  miles  wide  at  the  broadest 
part,  but  gradually  narrows  to  a  point  at  either 
extremity.  The  only  outlet  of  the  lake  is  by  the 
Great  Slave  River,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
several  amaU  streams  that  issue  from  its  west  en<l 
and  by  which  its  snperflnons  waters  are  carried  into 
the  (Iroat  Slave  Lake,  The  north  shore  of  the  lake 
IB  high  and  rooky,  and  thickly  wooded  with  fira  and 
poplars,  kc;  the  nonth  shore  is  level,  and  conatsls  of 
allnvfal  soil  The  lake  abonnds  in  fish  such  as  troat» 
carp,  pike,  &c. 

ATHALIAH,  daughter  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
and  wife  of  Jonun  king  of  Judah;  a  woman  of  ahan* 
d lined  character,  and  fond  of  power,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  opened  her  way  to  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  forty*two  princes  of  the 
loyal  blood.  She  reigned  six  years;  in  the  seventh 
the  high 'priest  Jehetada  plaoed  Jonah,  the  young  sod 
rtf  Ahaeiah,  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  l'hi»  prince 
had  been  preserved  and  brnu;;^ht  up  secretly  iu  the 
temple  by  Jehosheba,  ^o  siB^;r  of  Joram  and  wife 
of  Jehoiada.  Atballah,  attrbi:rted  by  the  noise  of  the 
people  who  were  crowding  to  the  coronation  of 
Joaslv  entemd  with  them  into  the  temple,  where  the 
ceremony  was  going  on.  At  the  sight  of  the  new 
king,  snrroianded  by  priests,  Le\itos,  great  offloen  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  jojful  people,  she  was  beside 
herself;  she  tors  her  hair,  and  cried  out,  '  Treason!  * 
Jehoiada  ordered  her  to  be  inmicdiately  led  from  the 
temple  by  the  officers,  and  oommaoded  that  all  who 
should  ofSvt  ti)  defend  her  should  be  slain;  but  she 
was  put  to  death  at  the  gate  of  the  palaoe  without 
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oppotsition.  Tbe  &ltar«  of  Baal,  ^vhioh  she  had 
erecteLl,  were  ttirown  down,  and  tlio  worahip  of  God 
restored  (about  B.C,  S77).  {See  2  Ivingg  viii.  ix.) 
Il&eiue  wrc^to  a  drama  on  thia  story  At  thu  Fec|iieat  of 
Madame  de  Mairit^siion, 

ATHAMAS,  ill  the  kgendary  hiatoTj  of  Greece, 
tU©  turn  vf  j'Eohis  ftTid  Enareta,  and  governor  of  a 
part  of  DtfotiOu  He  was  the  husband  of  Neplielfi. 
TLeir  cbildron  were  HeUe  and  Phryxua,  Being 
afterwards  separated  from  Nepbele,  be  bad  by  Ino, 
bin  second  wife,  Learchu^,  Melict;rteH»  and  Eurjcleia. 
Ino,  determining  to  get  rid  of  the  children  of  Nephelv, 
Ofttued  a  faOure  of  the  crops,  and  bribed  the  meseen- 
gen  whom  Ath&mM  hod  Beet  to  the  oracle  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  to  bring  for  an  answer 
that  the  children  of  Nephel3  must  be  Roerificed. 
Hera  harl  instiir&ted  her  to  this  me&sure  in  order  to 
deftroy  her,  hating  her  because  she  hud  been  the 
nune  of  flacchus.  But  the  plan  failed,  Nepbele 
preaerved  her  ckiltlren  by  means  of  the  golden  ram, 
and  the  messengers  revealed  the  treachery  of  Ino, 
who  would  have  inevitably  felt  the  vengeance  of 
Atbamoa  had  not  the  grateful  Bacchus  conveyed 
away  his  nurse.  Athaiowi,  fluppOBing  that  she  was 
put  to  deaths  married  Hiemiato,  the  datighter  of 
Hypseus,  kicii?  of  the  Lapith(e.  But  Ino  returned, 
gained  his  love  onee  more,  and  excited  the  jealousy 
*jf  Themist^a  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  determined  to 
murder  Ino's  cbiklrem  With  this  view  she  ordered 
their  beds  to  be  covered  with  black;  but  Ino,  sus- 
picious of  flome  evil  de&ign,  changed  the  clothes,  and 
the  unoonHciouB  Themisto  murdered  her  own  childreD, 
and  became  a  \ictim  to  despair.  Others  relate  that 
Athamas,  having  lost  his  reason  through  the  anger 
of  Hera,  and  taking  Ino  and  her  chUdmi  for  a  lion- 
ess and  her  whelp,  seized  Learobua  and  dashed  bim 
ngaittst  a  atone;  that  he  then  pursued  Ino,  who,  with 
Melicertes  in  her  arms,  pluugcd  into  the  sea.  Stained 
with  bkxid,  Athamas  now  abandoned  B<eoti&  and 
fted  to  Phthiotis,  where  he  built  Alos,  and  again 
tmited  himself  with  Theuiieto. 

ATILANASIAN  CREED.  See  AmAiffAsnja  and 
Cbekd. 

ATHANASIU3,  St^  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a 
renowued  father  of  the  church,  born  in  that  city 
about  290.  He  hari  a  Christian  education,  and  came 
into  the  family  of  Alexander,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Alexandria^  whose  private  secretary  he  became. 
He  then  went  to  St.  Anthony,  and  led  an  ascetic  life 
with  that  renowned  anchorite,  but  at  length  returned 
to  AbxaodriA,  where  he  became  a  deacon.  Alexander 
took  bim  to  the  council  at  Nice,  where  be  gained  the 
highf^st  esteem  of  the  fathers  by  the  talenta  which 
he  displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  bad  a 
great  share  in  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby 
drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Arians.  After 
aix  mouths  he  was  appointetl  tlie  sueeeasor  of  Alex- 
ander.  I'he  oomplMuta  aud  accui^ations  of  his  ene- 
mies at  length  induced  the  Emperor  Constantine  to 
aummon  hiui  in  334  before  the  councils  of  Tyre  and 
Jerusal<;!m.  AthanosiuB  bn^ught  to  light  th©  iniqui- 
tous arts  which  had  been  practii»ed  against  biirn^  said 
threw  his  judges,  whoweru  likewise  his  enemies,  into 
such  confusion  that  the  imperial  deputies  could  with 
difiiculty  rescue  him  from  their  anger.  They  could 
do  Kothiiig,  however,  further  than  suspend  him  from 
his  office.  He  still  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  until  the  emperor,  decei  ved  by  new  fafsehood^ 
banished  him  to  Treves^  The  death  of  Constantino 
put  an  end  to  this  bamshment  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  aome  montlis.  Constantius,  emperor  of  the  East, 
recalled  the  holy  patriarch*  His  return  to  Alexandria 
resembled  a  triumph.  The  Arians  made  new  com^ 
plaints  against  himj  and  he  was  oondenmed  by  ninety 
Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch,     On  the  con- 


trary 100  orthodox  bisbopa,  assembled  at  Alexaodm, 
declare  bIm  innocent;  and  Pope  Julius  coafiflBod 
this  sentence,  in  conjunction  with  more  thftli  300 
bishops  assembled  at  Sardis  from  the  £aat  and  W«^ 
In  consequence  of  this  he  returned  a  igcoiid  tiliit  to 
bis  diocese.     But  when  Constaoa,  empetor  of  Ihe 
West^  died,  and  Constantiua  became  master  of  th« 
whole  empire,  the  Ariana  ventured  to  rise  up  agafjut 
Athanasiua.     They  condemned  him  in  the  oouBoili 
of  Aries  and  Milan,  and  as  the  worthy  patrisrab 
refused  to  listen  to  anything  but  an  express  ocMmniod 
of  the  emperor,  when  he  was  one  day  pirepiinig  l6 
celebrate  a  festival  in  the  churcb  5000  soldien  SD(f- 
denly  ruahed  in  to  make  bim  prisoner.     Bat  tht 
surrounding  priests  aud  monks  placed  him  in  »ctmtj 
Athanasius,  displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  tl^ 
deserts  of  Egypt,     Hia  enemies  pursued  him  ewn 
here,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.     To  relieva  ihe 
hermits  who  dwelt  in  these  solitary  places^  sod  «1k> 
would  not  betray  Itis  retreat,  from  suffering  on  lis 
account,  be  went  inUj  those  parts  of  the  desert  wUch 
were  entirely  uninh^ibited.     He  was  followed  bj» 
faithful  serrant,  who,  at  the  risk  of  bis  lifc^  lapptied 
bim  with  the  means  of  subsistence.     In  this  uiidii- 
tnrhed  spot  Athanasus  composed   many  writing 
full  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  ^ 
lielievers,  or  expose  the  falsehood  of  his  eoemiM^ 
When  Julian  the  Apostate  ascended  the  throne  h« 
allowed   the   orthodox  bishops   to   return  to  tbdi 
churches.     Athanasius  therefore  returned  sfter  is 
absence  of  six  years.     The  mildness  which  he  ex«^ 
cised  towards  Ids  enemies  wan  tmitAled  in  G«4 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece^  and  restored  peace  totks 
chnrcb.     But  this  peace  was  inteinipted  by  (bs  «an- 
plaints  of  the  heathen,  whose  temples  die  leil  tf 
Athanasios  kept  always  empty.     They  eieited  ^ 
emperor  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  Am  Is 
Thebaii  to  save  bis  life.     The  death  of  the  em^mr 
and  the  accession  of  Jovian  again  brought  him  bsdt; 
but  Yalens  becoming  emperor  eight  months  aita, 
and  the  Arians  recovering  the  superiori^,  he  iw 
once  more  compelled  to  floe.     He  conc^ed  hinailf 
in  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  be  remaised  four 
months,  until  Yalens,  moved  by  the  prassing  eulna 
ties  and  threats  ot  the  Alexandrians,  allowed  him  Is 
return.     From  this  period  he  remained  undl 
I  in  his  office  till  he  died,  S73. — Of  the  forfcy^ 
I  of  his  official  life  he  spent  twenty  in 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  in  defei 
the  Nicene  Creed.     Athanasius  is  one  of  the  gn 
men  of  whom  the  church  can  boast.     His  deep  wiai 
bis  noble  heart,  Ids   invincible  courage^  his  lirai^ 
faith,  Ids  unbounded  benevolence,  rinoere  hnmilit;, 
lofty  eloquence,  and  strictly  virtuoos  lif e,  gilaed  6^e 
honour  and  love  of  all.     His  writinff%  which  m  in 
Greek,  are  on  polemical,  historical,  and  moral  sabjeeti. 
The  polemical  treat  chieSy  of  the  mysterious  doctiiiiei 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christy  and  tb« 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,     The  hIstoTieal  oo«i  v* 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  tU 
church.    In  aU  his  writings  the  style  is  diitingmabel 
considering  the  age  in  which  they  were  prodtnea^ 
for  clearness   and  moderation.      His  Apology,  «>' 
dressed  to  the  Hmperor  Constantine*  is  a  mllte^ 
piece.     The  creed  which  goes  under  his  naiM  «tf 
not  written  by  him,  but  belongs  to  a  later  t&B» 
(See  Cheed.)     Tlie  most  complete  edition  of  IS* 
works  is  that  published  at  Fa<iiufc  in  1777  (fonrToi* 
folio). 

ATHEISM  (Greet,  a  prir.  and  Thtoi,  God), J 
doctrine  which  teaches  the  non-existence  of 
and  is  opposed  to  theitm,  or  deitm.     As  a  dispotud 
or  a  m.anner  of  thinking  in  regard  to  religion  it  i 
opposite  of  fa \(h  and  hdief   Atbedsm  is  always  f 
to  prevail  must  in  the  most  depraved  timsi;  M 
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«xMD|i]fl^  UDOQ^  Hie  Gf««ks  After  PeridM,  unoof  th« 
Bmiuw  iHer  Ati^antiiit  tantmg  lb«  French  beforo 
tlw rarvolntlon,  i& tho  tun«  d  the  i^tlimgdela  nature, 
Ac  As  mea  kave  ttl  aU  timee  ooocelved  very  dif- 
\  idttm  cf  the  Summe  Beitip,  it  k  evident  thst 
t  varitfiy  muet  hmve  evisted  In  the  defiidtiMii 
«#  ttllieiiiB^  thus  we  find  tbat  tome  of  the  ouiet  raor»l 
•ad  sohW  men  h^ve  b^en  ckUed  aU€ttr#»  becftuie 
their  ide*  of  the  Dirine  Being  did  not  a^rte  with 
thftt  of  the  multitude;  for  esuunple,  Socntes.  Some 
mttlem  epeeolaton  hmve  denied  the  exietsnee  at  aoj 
eddi  d«ictriB*  M  ntheim;  hot  thle  dettiAl  doe*  not 
f^  npoa  flspeiWDoev  Mid  leemi  to  implj  no  more 
than  that  Mutter  diibdief  inftOod  canaiot  be  logletiUjr 
or  oonatiteiitlv  hddL  Scripture,  when  it  envs,  *Tbe 
Cool  halli  Mia  in  hk  henrt,  There  ie  no  God,'  trecee 
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i  to  Iti  Irae  Bouroe,  intimntincr  tbet  it  ie  not 

la  error  of  the  undentAnding  iJone  u  a 

petfeiii^  oHflinntiag  in  avenion  to  the  re- 

la  Impoeed  bj  Uie  notion  of  aGcountabUity  to  a 

me  bdn^. 

'ATiLELNKY,  a  roanh,  formerly  an  ielaod.  In 
SomearaetihiTci,  about  7  milea  eoiath«eaet  of  Bridge 
water.  It  ia  formed  by  the  jnootlon  of  the  fifen 
Fnrret  nod  Tone.  Alfred  the  GrMkt  took  nofose  in 
H  dnriii^  a  Banieh  invaiion,  and  af  terwMdi  ionnded 

A  I  ^S,  Kinf  of  EngUnd,  inoeeeded  hia 

fath'  f ,  the  Elder,  in  &25.    Thoogh  of  illetfi- 

tinmie  btrti^  bta  age  and  talenta  eaoaiHl  htm  to  Tie 
peseferred  to  the  lawful  children  of  Edward  He  wae 
neiorioua  in  hia  war*  with  the  Daxtee  of  Northmn- 
hefland,  and  the  Soota,  by  whom  they  were  aaaieted. 
After  a  aignal  overthrow  of  liie  enemiee  at  Bmnan'^ 
bnrgh  lie  governed  in  peace  and  with  great  ability. 
In  hie  reign  a  Iaw  waa  pwwd  conferring  the  rank  ol 
thane  oo  eristj  merchant  whn  had  ma<le  three  aea 
voyagvi  on  hia  own  account     lie  died  in  ViO. 

ATHENA*    BeeMimivA. 

ATHEN.'EtriC  tbe  name  originally  applied  to  the 
temple  of  Athenn  or  Hinerv%  at  Atbeoi^  freouented 
Igr  pocia,  learned  men,  and  oratora.  InatruotioD  wai 
afao  given  there  to  the  youth,  and  in  later  timea  the 
nAme  waa  applieii  to  all  placea  of  education  for  the 
young.  The  aame  name  waa  given  at  Rome  to  the 
odebrAted  school  which  Hadrian  establiihed  on  the 
CnpHoline  Mount  Many  learned  men  received 
aalariea  for  giving  inatruction  in  thia  inatitu- 
nod  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  atndy  at 
eL  Here  aUo  learned  men  aaaembled  to  ex* 
dmnge  ideae  on  their  writingiv  In  fact,  it  waa  what 
la  twvw  called  a  »r»Vi«l(^  aoa^mi.y.  In  modem  timai 
^  wma»  name  b  siven  to  ditferent  eatabliMhmenta 
wUcb  are  oonneeted  with  the  ^cieocea. 

ATHEN^Ug^  n  Qwetk  rhetoriGiaa  and  gramma- 
rian, who  lived  ai  NnottaiH^  in  Egypt,  then  at  Ales- 
andriat  and  af  terwarda  at  Rome^  at  the  end  of  the 
aeeood  and  beginning  of  the  Uiird  oentury  after 
Chriat.  He  haa  left  an  encyclopflniic  work^  in  the 
form  of  coovemation,  called  the  Feaat  of  the  l.tfeam«d 
(PeipAOaophiatv),  which  ia  a  rich  but  ill-arranged  trea* 
mxn  «d  hiaturioal,  antiquarian,  pliiloaophiad,  gnm- 
laiatiffnlj  4a»  knowledge.  l*he  principal  editiona  are 
Ijkomd  Scbweigbiiueer,  in  fourteen  vola.  (1801-7); 
of  W,  Dindorf,  in  three  vote.  il927);  and  of  Meineke, 

ATHF'^  ^.    a    Platonic    philoMipher   of 

Athenfl,  a  '  hriiitiaaity«  who  wrote  a  Grvek 

Apology  for  ui<' '  [trit-tiana^  addrieied  to  the  Emperor 
Marcua  Aurcliua,  in  177»  one  of  the  earlit^t  that  ap- 
peared. Thia  Legatio  or  Bepr^^tio  pro  Chriatiania 
defemda  the  Chriatiana  from  tlia  acctiaationa  brought 
agftinat  them  by  the  beAtheua  (of  atheiam,  of  inoeati 
and  of  €*tinsj  umrder«<l  chiMnri),  with  a  philoaophi- 
t^  fpirit  and  a  lively  nhd  furcilile  style. 


ATHENA  16,  ov  Em»ocnA«  Empreao  of  tho  Im^ 
waa  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian  nhiloMlMr  LoQD* 
tina,  and  was  bom  at  Atben«  it  ia  believed  MonI  809-4 
A.1X  Her  father  at  hia  detUh  left  his  prc»perty  to  bb 
two  sona,  deeming  the  beauty  And  aceomplishmenila 
of  hia  daui^ter  a  anfllclent  portion.  Athenaia  went 
to  Conatantinople  to  plead  against  this  unjust  d«»d' 
■Inn*  Her  canae  was  heaitl  by  Pulcheria,  abler  of 
th«  BBfOfor  llioo^Josius.  a  yotith  of  twenty  yeara  of 
agtk  Polcheria  immediately  selected  her  aa  a  wife 
lor  her  brother,  nod  eaaily  got  him  to  approve  of  her 
bhoion,  fihewaaperiaaded  torpoeivebaptiambTtfae 
nameof  Endoda^  By  Theodoeiua  she  had  n  d«ngntar» 
Eudoijn,  who  waa  inanied  to  VnkaHw  HL*  mar 
peror  of  the  Weat  AHer  her  daoMm^B  mmaim 
Eudocia  made  a  pOgrimaifre  to  Jemaaiefii,  ffOBi  whktt 
she  brou!,;bt  some  precious  relica.  On  her  retuil  ibo 
waa  indiepoeed  to  anbmit  to  the  authority  of  Pnl' 
cheri%  who  virtually  ruled  the  empire  of  the  Eaal. 
A  quarreJ  enined,  in  which  EurV-  •  -  »  -  '  f  -  «  t?me 
the  aaoendeney :  but  the  jealousy  •  i  t  >K 

arouaed,  according  to  the  leKeri  s   of 

Fukheria  waa  waioffot  wad  »idoa»  was  {writtitied 
to  retira  to  Jeraaalott.  6ho  wna  depriired  of  the 
title  of  empraae,  whieh  aha  itill  reu£it4  in  oonea- 
quenoe  of  her  onniing  the  MMiarinatlon  «f  SnlmiihMM^ 
chief  of  the  dom^-*-  -  -  Sr^  hid  been  aent  to  pai  lo 
denth  her  two  'icelmbatioL     Wheo  liar 

danirhfifrr  atid  ^r  J i ten  were  taken  prIaoiNft 

by  Geneeric  she  became  reoonciled  to  Pulchedn, 
whoee  intervention  on  their  liebalf  she  desired  lc» 
pfoetil%  and  nt  the  inetjuice  of  Pidcheria  she  re^ 
DOiuioed  the  Etrtyi^aan  heresy  which  she  had  adopted, 
and  beoame  reooiiidled  to  the  cMrthodos  church.  She 
died  at  Jertwalem  aged  alzty-aaran,  or,  according?  U> 
■ome  anthodtiea,  at  a  later  agei  She  waa  the  author 
of  several  worka. 

ATHENS  inndent  Gr«ek,  Atkena{\,  the  celebrated 
city  of  Greece,  now  the  capitnl  of  the  Ktogdom  of 
Greece,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  atate  of  JuSkm  UlA 
the  oentre  of  Greek  onlture.  It  waa  said  to  ha^n  bnon 
founded  by  Cecropa  15£0  yean  before  Chriat  wad  in 
the  most  uicient  tfanee  to  hAve  been  called  dasrop^y 
which  name  in  after  times  was  retained  merely  by  the 
Acropolis,  Under  the  government  of  Ericbthoniua 
it  waa  said  to  have  loet  its  old  name  and  reoeiTed 
that  of  AtAfnji^  most  nrobably  from  its  patron  goddeaa 
Athena  (Minerva),  uoogh  aome  derive  it  trtfin  the 
fame  root  aa  niUAof^  a  flower.  It  is  situated  in  the 
central  plain  of  Attica,  about  4  miles  from  the 
Snronic  (iulf  or  Gulf  of  Athens^  an  arm  of  the  JEgean 
Sen  running  in  between  the  mainland  of  Greece  and 
the  Peloponneatts.  The  site  b  irregular^  the  rity  hav> 
ing  been  built  on  and  around  several  hills  which  here 
rise  from  the  phdu,  Mount  Lycabetlniv  on  the  north- 
east overlooking  the  whole.  The  prindpal  «BdiMBen 
within  the  city  boundary  waa  the  AompoliB,  the  die 
first  built  on ;'  west  from  the  Acropolia  waa  a  lower 
hill,  called  the  Areopagus;  south- weet  from  the  Arao- 
uagoa  waa  the  Pnyx,  and  south  frum  the  Pnyx  the 
Muaeura;  towanlM  the  sea  on  the  south  the  view  wae 
unimpeded.  On  the  east  of  the  city  waa  the  stream 
known  aa  the  Hissua,  and  on  the  west  was  the 
Cephianii.  The  Acropolia  wae  often  called  Fi>li» 
or  the  city,  from  its  having  formed  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  town,  while  me  whole  city,  or  aome-^ 
timeo  only  the  lower  city,  as  distinct  from  the  Acro> 
VoiiM,  waa  called  Asto.  In  the  Areoimgus  and  the 
line  of  hills  that  run  north  and  south  to  the  west  of 
it  traces  of  numerous  dwttliings  cut  in  the  rooks  have 
rocently  been  found.  At  its  most  lloarishiog  period, 
in  the  fifth  ccntnry  B.C.,  Athena  waa  connected  with 
its  port- town  I'inueus  and  the  harboun  of  Pinieeus 
and  Miinychia  by  two  mosaire  walls  550  feet  apart, 
while  a  third  wall  rau  tu  the  leas  im|^rtant  horDOUf 
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PUalerum.  The  tint  waa  considered  the  most 
verueitt,  ami  was  one  of  the  empartanuiof  Grecian 
nuierce,     TLe  surroundiog  ooMt  was  covered  with 

'mngnilicent  buildini^  whoae  aplendmirried  with  tboae 
nf  the  city.  The  walls  of  nDugh  stone  which  connected 
the  fajirbours  with  the  city  were  eo  broad  that  c&rria^eti 
could  go  oa  their  top.  The  Acropolis  contained  the 
moBt  splendid  works  of  art  of  which  Athens  could 
boMt.  Its  chief  oruameat  was  the  ParthenoQ  or 
Temple  of  Atheoa  ParthenoB  (the  Yirgii)).  Thiei 
magnificent  building,  whicb^  even  in  ruins,  has  betiu 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  was  228  feetlcin^f  101  broad^ 
mad  66  high.     It  was  built,  under  the  admin istration 

*  'f  Pericles,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  destroyed  by  the 
ereians,  and  was  hoiBhed  in  i'lH  IKO.  It  wob  of  the 
X)oric  order  of  architecture,  and  was  built  of  marblCf 
re6tinL]r  upon  a  basement  of  limestone.  It  had 
columns  all  round  it,  eight  at  either  front  and  seven- 
teen at  the  aidefi,  coutiting"  the  corner  columns  twice. 
These  columns  were  fully  (S  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
l^aae,  and  34  feet  high.  The  structure  was  a^lomefl 
both  within  and  without  with  statues,  reliefs,  and 
other  sculptures.  Inside  the  temple  stood  the  statue 
of  Athena  by  FhidiaSr  a  master-piece  of  art.  Dearly 
40  fe«^t  hi;jh,  the  unclothed  portions  formed  of  ivory, 
the  draj>ery  of  phites  of  gold,  the  weight  of  which 
wiks  esti mated  at  44  talents.  The  Propyliea,  a  mag- 
nifiveut  building  built  of  whUe  marble,  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  of  w^hich  it  covered  the 
whole  western  end  A  splendid  marble  stair,  70  feet 
broa^l,  led  up  to  the  PnjpyhLa,  The  chief  building 
on  the  Aoru[iolis,  in  addition  to  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Propylxa,  was  the  Krechtiieuni,  a  kind  of  double 
temple,  especially  aaored  to  AthenaPolias  (or  Athena^ 
guardian  of  the  city),  and  Erechtlieos,  or  Poseidon, 
It  contained  several  very  highly  venerated  objects, 
such  as  the  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  made 
of  wood  that  fell  down  from  heaven,  the  Bacrrd 
olive-tree  that  Athena  tuill^d  forth  from  the  earthy 
the  well  of  salt  av ate r  prnwliiced  by  Poseidon,  ami 
the  tombe  of  Erechtheus  and  Cccropa.  On  the 
Acropidis  also  were  other  templet,  altars,  statues, 
^c.|  including  a  colossal  bronxe  statue  of  Atbena 
Promachcje,  f»0  or  60  ftfet  lu^h.  On  the  south  alope 
of  the  AcropoHs  were  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  the 
Odeum  of  Pericles,  and  the  Inter  Odeum  of  Herodes, 
the  latter  two  buildings  beiug^  intended  for  musical 
comj-tttitions.  In  the  low^er  city  the  j,»Teatest  pieties 
of  architecture  were  the  temples  of  Theseus  and 
Olymipiaii  Zeim,  oub  of  which  stood  on  the  north- 
west, the  other  on  the  eouth-eaat  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  first  was  of  Doric  architecture,  and  resembled  the 
Parthenon.  On  the  metopes  of  this  temple  the  famous 
deeds  of  liercules  and  Theseus  were  excellently  re- 
presented. The  temple  of  Zeus  Qlympius  was  of 
Ccirinthiiin  architecture,  and  was  the  largest  temple 
in  Athens,  and  the  greatest  ever  erected  to  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  commenced 
by  PisistratuB,  and  was  oontinned  from  time  to  time 
until  at  len<rth,  after  700  year««,  it  was  finished  by 
Hadrian,  Ulie  outside  of  this  temple  was  adorned 
by  120  fluted  columns,  fiO  feet  high,  and  6  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  364  feet  long  and  171  broad. 
Other  structures  deserving  of  notice  were  the  Horo- 
hiSfium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrheateg  or  the  'Temple  of 
tlie  Winds,*  the  chorngic  monummit  of  Lysicrates, 
and  the  Stoa  Poikile  or  gallery  of  paintings.  Besides 
these  wonderful  works  of  art  Athens  contained  many 
other  places  which  must  always  be  interesting  frum 
the  recollections  comiected  with  them.  Such  a  apot 
was  the  renowned  Academy  whore  Plato  taught, 
lying  about  (5  stadia  north  of  the  city,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  pjimiasiiim  surrounded  by  walks,  groves, 
and  fountains.  iSuch  a  place  was  the  Lyceum,  where 
Aristotle  taitj^'ht,  and  which,  through  him,  became  the 


seat  of  the  Peripatetic  SchooL    It  lay  on  Ibsbal 

of  the  IlissujB,  opposito  the  city,  »nd  wm  tOmmd 
for  gymnastio  exercises^  Not  fkr  horn,  thcnaiisi 
the  less  renowned  Cynoaarge*.  where  Antiilhini^ 
the  foxmder  of  the  Cynic  School,  tattgfat  Tbe«rti 
of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  held  their  meetingt  in  tilt  «tv. 
Zeno  chose  the  well-known  Poildle,  and  Kpkqm 
established  himself  in  a  garden  within  the  walK^fhe 
loved  both  society  and  rural  quiet  Not  only  liknrTt 
but  political  assemblies  gave  m  particular  iatan^  Vi 
different  places  in  Athens.  Hesv  was  the  onut  of 
Aieopogua,  where  that  iUufltrions  body  gxn  ihm 
decisions;  the  Prytaaeum  or  senato'hoiiae;  tlis  Ftjx, 
where  the  free  people  of  Athena  deliberated.  ^  Ahet 
twenty -three  centuries  of  war  and  devuNrifla,  of 
changes  fnnm  civilized  to  sava^re  maaten^  havie  ^tmA 
over  this  great  city,  its  ruixia  still  excite  aslwiiiilliwwi 
The  liorthem  wing  of  the  Propy!«a  ia  still  klen% 

dect,  And  the  inner  waD,  with  its  five  gitewft 
ing  into  the  Acropolis^  still  stands,  llw  fm^ 
thenon  remained  almost  entire  till  16S7,  wh«ii  il  ww 
much  injuretl  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  Ama* 
the  8ic!:je  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  It  iiiw* 
magnificent  ruin.  Its  two  p>cdimeuta  rcposeaiai 
respectively  the  contest  of  Poseidon  and  Atbwafcr 
Athens  and  the  birth  of  the  goddeaa,  wfailt  fh 
metopes  represented  a  number  of  erenta  111  vUdk 
the  g^desB  or  heroes  connected  with  Alhetti  took 
part.  A  great  number  of  these  aculptates  ue  bow 
in  the  British  Museum,  (See  Elqds  Masbubsi)  h 
the  whole  of  this  mutilated  buUdiog  we  find  aniadr 
scribable  expression  of  grandeur  and  subUxniiyt  K«ir 
the  Propylia  is  the  small  but  elegant  lempk  vl 
Nike  Apterofl  (Wingless  Victory),  which  hariag  Iwi 
destroyed  in  1687,  was  re*erected  in  1S$5  fron  iti 
remains.  There  are  also  astonishing  remaina  to  bcseia 
of  the  Erechtheum,  especially  the  beautiful  fcnsk 
figures  called  Caryatides^  supporting  the  roof  ol  t^ 
southern  portico.  The  Temple  of  the  Wlndt  ii  rtlU 
tolerably  perfect.  Its  form  is  an  octagon:  oamAw(li» 
it  ia  covered  with  reliefs,  which  represent  one  of  tba 
principal  winds.  The  chora^monameiit  of  Lydnaks 
alao  remains.  It  oonjiiits  of  a  pedestal  snrroundad  \^ 
a  colonnade,  and  la  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  Com- 
thian  architecture.  Outsitle  of  the  city  our  wondtf 
is  excited  by  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  temple  of  ^ 
Olympian  Zeus,  Of  120  pillars  aixtecm  ramaiA,  bat 
none  of  the  statues  are  in  ejdstenoe.  The  pedsilalf 
and  liiHcriptiona  are  scattered  here  and  thore^  BO>i 
partly  buried  in  the  earth.  The  mam  body  ef  Ik 
temple  of  Theseus  has  remained  almost  eniire, 
it  now  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  sculpture, 
the  hill  where  the  famous  court  ol  Aieopafn** 
its  sittings  are  to  be  seen  steps  hewn  in  tha 
places  for  the  judges  to  sit,  and  over  against  thaw  tlw' 
stations  of  the  accuser  and  the  afccuaed.  Hw  bill 
became  a  l^urkish  burial  ground,  and  Ja  oov^awd  wtb 
monuments.     The  Pnyx*  the  place  of  ' 

the  people,  not  far  from  the  Areopagus,  ia  V4 
in  its  primitive  state.     One  may  see  the  p] 
'  which  the  orators  spoke  hewn  in  the  rock,  tbs  >*''4 
\  of  the  scribes,  and  at  both  ends  the  places  d  tbitfl 
I  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  preeerve  silence,  tad  ^ 
make  known  the  event  of  public  deliberaltona   IV 
niches  are  still  to  be  seen  where  those  who  had  toj 
I  favour  to  ask  of  the  people  deposited  their  ] 
j  The  spot  occur>ied  by  the  Lyceum  b  only  I 
a  quantity  of  fallen  stones.    The  ground  i 
the  gardens  of  the  A  cademy  is  still  well  cultiw 
fertile,     llie  long  walls  are  totally  destroyed,  i 
the  foundations  are  yet  to  be  found  on  the  plailL 
I  Piraeus  has  scarcely  anything  of  its  ancient  spkOiVw 
except  a  few  ruined  pillars  scattered  hers  andtlN'^ 
i  though  it  promises  to  become  a  handaoms  w^f^ 
town,  and  has  again  a  harbour  filled  with  i 
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m  e*rryt&g  on  a  oonfiMerable  trade.     Tbe 

gh  inveitisraticm  of   the  places  among 

I  of  Athpn*  worthy  of  attention  is  contained 

>'•  T'  "  V  of  Athens,  with  some  Ile- 

i  it^  >  (LoniioQ,  1 821^  with  an  atlas 

•ecoi.  v.  c.  *  *.  „  Pii ,  London,  1811).    Other  valii  - 

rks  on  the  sam«  subject  are  such  aa  Stuart 

vetted  Autiqtiitiea  of  Atheim  (London,  1702 

ur    vok.   folio),    Dodwella  Tour   throuj^h 

(  W<»r»Wworth'«  Athena  and  Attica,  Ciirtimi  b 

,  Dyera  Ancient  Athens,  &nd  Wach- 

t,  Athen  in  Altertliuio,     Ancient 

id  to  have  had  a  po|MLlation  of  not 

» Uuoi  200^00  at  moat 

at  no  time  so  splendid  as  under  the 

,  when  the  ma^fioent  works  of  from  eight 

[^^entnriea  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices  ot 

were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new 

Plutarch  himself  wonders  how  the  ancient 

I  could  retain  such  a  perpetual  Ireshnesa. 

I,  who  travelled  in  Greeceat  thia  time,  that  1% 

century  after  Christ,  has  left  a  valu- 

aooount  of  the  state  of  Athens  as  he  saw  it. 

D J  of  tbe  ediiicee  of  later  times  were  due  to  foreign 

J  nileiB  of  Pergamua,  of  Egypt^  of  Rome, 

t  after  a  time  tbe  wholesale  robberies  of  coUoctors, 

oval  of  great  quantities  of  the  works  of  art 

Dtinople^  Christian  zeal,  and  the  attaoks  of 

,  made  sad  inroads  amon^  the  monuments, 

;  420  A.D.  paganism  was  totidly  annihilated  at 

,  and  when  Justinian  dosed  even  the  sohoola 

ilosophers,  the  reooUcctiou  of  the  mythology. 

It  the  reverence  for  buildings  associated 

lamea  of  the  ancient  deities  and  heroe». 

The  Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church 

ETirgin  Mary,  and  St  George  stepped  into  the 

iTbMeua*  llie  tnanufacture  of  silk^  which  had 

>  remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  trausporta* 

I  el  a  colony  of  weavtra  by  Koger  of  Sicily,  and 

L1456  the  place  fell  intfj  the  hands  of  the  TurkM. 

Dplet«  its  degradation,  the  dty  of  Athena  ob- 

:  tbe  firivilege  (an  enviable  one  In  the  East)  of 

;  gowvm^d  by  a  bhick  euiwob,  as  an  appendage 

harem.    The  Partbenoa  became  a  mosque^ 

i  stt  16S7,  as  abendy  mentiamed,  it  was  greatly 

^^    *  by  an  enploeion  at  the  eiego  of  Athens  by 

under  Morosini     Spon  and  Wheler, 

Athens  in  1675,  have  left  an  account  of 

as  it  then  appe^ed     Learned  tra- 

FWve  since  that  time  often  visited  Athens, 

may  thank   their  relations  and  drawings 

knowled^  which  we  have  of  many  of  the 

ots  of  the  place.     How  little  the  Greeks  of 

I  times  have  understocMl  the  nature  of  these 

I  is  shown  by  the  names  they  have  bestowed 

>  of  them,  such  as  Temple  of  the  Unknown 

ntem  of  Demosthenes,  kc.     It  b  doing  in* 

t  to  the  Turks  to  attribute  to  them  exdusivety 

1  onme  of  ^destrtiying  the  remains  of  antiquity, 

as  tbe  Greeks  have  supplied  themselv'ea 

I  ancient  structures  i^ith  materiala  far  build- 

^bnndruds  of  years.     See  also  ArriCA. 

3  A  then«  lies  northwards  and  eastwards  from 
,  and  consists  mainly  of  straight  and 
St  streets.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are 
palace,  a  stately  building  with  a  fa9ade  of 
!  marble,  tbe  university^  and  the  observatory < 
I  university  was  opened  in  1836|  and  there  are 
» two  gymnasia,  a  polytechnic  school,  a  normal 
y  a  publie  library,  iSlc    Besides  bein^  the  capital 
^Jdngdom^  Athens  is  thecji]  ^'^   '    '  '^     nomeof 
band  iVi  iitia^  and  as  such  tli'  tuarolL 

in  1871  was  44,510;  in  ]    , 
lEUSTDNE,  a  town  of  EngJautl,  in  VVarwick- 
'e  mlLcs  north  from  Kuncaton,  on  the  l^ugby 


and  Stafford  Bailway.  It  has  rnanufactUTiea  at 
ribbons,  ehalloons,  and  hats.     Po|j,  36ti7. 

ATHLETES  (Greek,  athl^t^ii),  combatants  who 
took  part  in  the  public  games  of  Greece;  also  younif 
men  who  went  through  the  gymuaetio  exerdses  to 
hunJen  themselves  and  to  become  fit  to  bear  arms. 
In  a  narrower  senso  the  athletes  were  those  who 
made  tbe  athletic  or  gymnastic  exercises  their  prin- 
cifial  business,  particularly  wrestlers  and  boxers. 
The  business  of  athletes  was  to  contend  at  the  public 
festivals;  and  they  regulated  their  habits  of  life  with 
reference  to  this  purpjse.  Not  ordy  the  applause  of 
the  people, but  also  ci-owns  and  statues,  were  conferred 
upon  the  victor.  He  was  led  in  triumph;  his  name 
was  written  in  the  public  records;  and  poets  sang 
his  praise.  He  also  received  peculiar  privileges,  had 
a  yearly  pension,  and  the  foremost  seat  at  the  sacred 
^j^ames.  Particular  honours  were  conferred  on  bim 
by  his  native  city,  for  all  his  fellow-dtixens  partook 
of  his  glory.     See  G<iMKi5. 

ATHLONE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  partly  in  West- 
meath.  partly  in  Roscommon,  on  the  Shannon^  about 
57  mQea  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  nearly  equal  part«,  which  com- 
municate by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches, 
but  is  upon  tbe  whole  a  wretched  place,  composed  of 
narrtiw,  crooked,  dirty  streets  and  lanes.  Its  piisition 
near  the  centre  of  Ireland  has  led  to  its  seltjction  sm 
one  of  the  chief  dep6t8  for  trooi^s  and  mJUtary  stores. 
The  barracks,  occupying  a  height  above  the  river, 
can  accommodate  1500  men,  and  have  attached  an 
ordnance  yard,  magazines,  and  armoury  provided 
with  15,000  stand  of  arms.  By  meitos  of  a  canal 
which  avoids  some  shallows  the  Shannon  has  been 
rendered  navigable  for  71  milen  aIkjvc  the  town,  and 
a  brisk  tr.'wle  is  carried  on  with  Limerick,  and  also 
with  Dublin-     Pop.  in  l57l,  tiiiGS ;  in  la&l,  OuOL 

ATHOL,  or  Athole,  a  mountainous  and  romantic 
district,  Hituated  in  the  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
It  contains  several  lake^  and  nchly  cultivated  valleys. 
Inhere  are  no  towns,  but  many  villages  lie  interspersed 
throughout  the  country.  Athol  gives  the  title  ^-f 
duke  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Murray,  and  the 
duke  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  dis^ct  The 
celebrated  Atkol  6roif,  a  miiture  of  honey,  whisky, 
and  eggs,  derives  its  name,  and  probably  its  origin, 
from  this  part  of  Scotland.  This  compound  is  ctm- 
sidered  to  *be  very  effective  in  overcomiug  oolds, 
especially  when  taken  over^night. 

ATHOSi  now  Hagwn  Oroa  or  MorUe  Santo  (Holy 
^fountain),  a  high  mountain,  in  ibe  province  uf 
Salotiica^  in  European  Turkey^  forming  tbe  extre- 
mity of  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  through 
a  peninsula  jutting  into  tbe  Ardiipelsga  llie  penin- 
sula is  about  30  miles  long  aud  5  mOes  broad.  It  is 
covered  with  forests  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  and 
with  vineyards  and  phuitations  of  olivs  and  other 
froit  trees^  The  suif am  is  very  irrstfolar,  and  the 
coast  dhiplays  numerons  creeks  and  inlota  of  the  wmL 
In  andent  history  the  peninsula  is  mentioned  diieJly 
on  account  of  the  shipwreck  which  here  befeU  thio 
Persian  fleet  under  Mardonius  in  4U3  ox.,  and  on 
aoooont  of  the  canal  which,  in  order  Uf  avoid  a  siniihir 
calamity,  Xerxes  caused  to  be  cut  through  the  isth* 
mns  that  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  mainland.  This 
work  was  executed  about  483  ikc,,  and  three  years 
later  over  1300  triremes  (more  than  400  of  them 
being  Grsek  veasek  from  Asia  Minor)  passed  through 
the  canal.  Traces  of  this  canal  are  wtiU  to  be  seen, 
after  more  than  2300  years.  The  whole  j^eninsula, 
aa  well  as  the  mountain,  which  is  alxtut  i37O0  feet 
abov*  the  level  of  the  sea,  receivea  the  name  of 
Athos.  On  the  peninsula  there  ars  dtuated  abcmt 
twenty  monasteries,  and  a  aultiliidt  of  bermicagWi 
which  oontaia  about  <S0O0  monlui  md  bwadt^  of 
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the  onler  of  St.  Baail.  These  live  here  in  r  perfect 
BeparAtittn.  frmn  the  world,  and  under  such  strict  regu* 
IntioriH  that  they  do  not  tolerate  any  female  creature, 
not  even  of  the  class  of  domestic  animals^  among 
them.  Tliey  are  rIao  extremely  industrious:  they 
diligenily  cultivate  the  soil,  they  grow  Tines  and 
olives,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  actively  engage  In  fiibin^i 
and  they  also  carve  statues  of  the  ■amto,  Agwi  Jki, 
cnicifijces^  rosaries,  &;c.^  which  they  send  to  the 
market 'town  of  Karyes^  on  the  mountain,  wbare 
weekly  markets  are  held,  and  to  the  re^it  of  Europe, 
especiaUy  to  Bossia.  They  also  collect  alms  to  pay 
their  heavy  taites  to  the  pasha  and  the  Porte,  They 
have  many  schools.  The  holy  monntain  is  conaiderBd 
one  of  the  most  important  seminaries  for  instruction 
among  the  Greek  Catholics,  and  the  Ubrariefl  ol  the 
monasteries  are  rich  in  literary  treasures,  particu- 
larly in  maiJUBCripts,  partly  procured  from  Constan- 
tinople before  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  partly  pre- 
HL-nted  to  them  from  the  same  place,  and  partly 
written  hy  the  laborious  monks.  Many  books  have 
been  brought  thence  to  the  great  collections  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  kc.  Their  monostenesi  and  churches  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  have  bells* 
Every  nation  belon|riDg  to  the  Greek  Church  boa 
here  one  or  more  monasteries  of  its  own,  which  are 
annually  ^dslted  by  pilgrims  from  Kuasia,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Ice,  as  well  as  from  Greece,  ^Vsia  Minor, 
and  Constantinople.  The  privilejL^es  which  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  various  establishments  enjoy  they  owe 
lo  Monul  IL,  who,  on  account  of  their  vuluntary 
submiHbii,  even  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
^lantcxl  them  his  protection.  At  the  present  day 
no  Mohammedan,  the  Aga  I^o«tanji  excepted,  who 
acts  OS  mi  intermediary  between  the  monks  and  the 
sultan,  can  settle  on  the  peninsula,  The  whole  of 
the  relifjious  commonities  form  a  kind  of  republic, 
tlie  goyerament  of  which  Is  carried  on  by  the  synod 
of  KarvL-s,  the  finely -situated  capital  of  the  peninsula, 
where  the  Aga  Boetanji  resides.  I'he  synod  coDsists 
nf  twenty  deputies  (one  from  each  monastery)  and 
fc^or  presidents  early  selected  from  some  of  the  twenty 
monasteries.  The  synod  meets  once  a  wedc,  the 
presidents  forming  a  stamping  committee,  and  has 
to  attend  to  religious  discipline,  as  well  as  to  manage 
the  financial  afifains  uf  tho  whole  community.  Her- 
mits were  establiiibed  on  Atb^js  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  ^mt  monoBtery,  that  of  St. 
JLavra,  was  founded  by  tbe  monk  Atbanasins  in  9€S. 

ATHWART-HAWSE,  the  sitimtion  of  a  ship 
when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind,  tide,  or  other  ac- 
cident, across  the  forepart  of  another.  This  phrase 
IB  e<iually  applie<l  when  the  ships  bear  agiunst  each 
other,  or  when  they  are  at  a  foiiall  distance,  the 
trans verBo  position  of  tbe  fomicr  to  the  latter  being 
principally  understood. 

ATHY,  a  market  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  20  miles  south-west  of  Naas,  and  S7  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  pleasantly  situated  on  tbe 
Barrow,  whieh  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
five  arches.  It  oonsiBts  chiefly  ol  a  main  street  and 
market  square,  and  has  Protestant  and  Homati  Ca- 
thulic  ehurchesi,  extensive  cotmty  jail,  fever  hospital, 
large  union  workhouse,  and  police  barracks.  It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  tbe  Barrow, 
wbich  is  navigable  hence  to  its  mouth;  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  Carlow  branch  of  tbe 
Southern  and  Western  Hallway.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  com,  which  is  sent  in  barges  to  all  ports  of  Ireland; 
and  it  hfts  two  weekly  markets,  with  six  annual  faira. 
I'op.  ill  IS.sl,  4181. 

ATLANTA,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  tbe  capi- 
tal of  Georgia^  7  miles  south-east  of  tbe  Chattahoo- 
cbee  River.  It  bos  grown  rapiilly,  and  has  a  large 
ti*ade  in  groin  and  cotton.    Cotst-iron  and  engineering 


works  are  carried  on  in  Atlanta,  and  it  ii  sewtn 
of  railway  communication.  There  •«  numoMi 
churches  and  eilticational  in^titutiona  AtlifiUnf' 
fered  severely  during^  the  civil  war,  in  which  it  wm 
the  scene  of  protracted  operations.     Pop.  ^C,l2l 

ATLAJ>fTIC  OCEAN,  the  name  given  t^tbe  ttfl 
expanse  of  sea  lying  between  the  west  cossts  of  tvrt^ 
and  Africa,  and  the  east  coasts  ol  North  i&d  SooUi 
America^  and  extending  ^m  the  Arctic  to  the  Ait- 
arctic  Seas.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  between  lbs  virt 
coast  of  Northern  Africa  and  the  esst  coast  ol  fkiok  I 
in  North  America,  the  distance  here  being  IliiO  ajk 
If  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  reality  one  of  its  U,ji,  U  \ 
included,  it  will  extend  to  5000  miles.  Its  ISMI  i 
breadtli,  which  is  between  Norway  and  Greeokois  i 
about  930  mih».  Between  Cape  St  Roqa«,  Bii4 
and  Sierra  Leone,  tha  breadth  is  1730  nulea  lb 
dnperficlal  extent  hss  been  estimated  at  S^,0()0,OM 
square  miles.  From  the  number  and  extent  of  ib 
inlets,  gulfs,  and  bays,  its  coast  lines  are  nf  {rat 
iength,  tbe  east  being  upwards  of  32,000  milsi^  lai 
the  west  upwards  of  55^000.  Its  principal  inletsi»1 
bays  are  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  the  Gulhol 
Mexico,  Honduras,  and  San  Juan,  the  North  So « 
German  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  «i 
Guinea.  The  principal  ishands  north  of  tbs  oqmlff 
are  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and  Eritisb  IslandA,tb«AJBA 
Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  NewfouailliBii 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  West  India  Islands;  sod  wA 
of  the  equator,  Asoensifin,  Sfc^  Helem%  IVinxIsd,  Op!' 
umbus,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha,  tbe  Isst  tbies  Mf 
mere  rocks. 

The  great  currents  of  tbe  Atlantic  are  of  twokbd!, 
the  dri/t-currenU  and  the  itream-currentf,  Drift-cnr 
rents  are  produced  by  the  wind,  either  by  the  perpetail 
or  trade  winds,  or  by  prevailing  winds.  Those  ht>'M 
the  furnier  uri^jin  are  constant,  running  si  ways  is  ^ 
same  direction,  and  generally  with  a  nearly  eqia' 
vehtcity ;  those  having  the  latter  are  not  so  ooaiisStf 
neither  do  they  always  run  in  the  same  directiuOf  kc 
at  a  similar  rate.  The  drift- currents  produeed  N 
the  trade* winds  are  found  between  the  tropics;  tb* 
resulting  from  prevailing  win Je^  north  and  south  dt 
the  parallels  of  30*.  Stream -currents  are  due  b&\ 
reotly  to  the  influence  of  winds,  being  prodiiced 
drift  currents,  of  which  they  are  oontinuatiaiia 
tltewe  cmrents  travel  for  great  distances  they  n 
with  many  obstacles  in  their  course,  which  f«idl 
changes  ol  direction.  A  streamMnirrent  may  thai  Ib 
success]  vel J  propelie^l  by  different  cuTrents,  or  col' 
Eiat  in  the  combination  of  different  streom-cumsl'^ 
A  thini  kind  of  current  is  produced  by  the  flow  of  tb* 
water  to  restore  the  level  disturbed  by  other  ctinsnis 
ITiis  is  called  a  currrnt  of  indraitgkt,  (See  CuMiSW 
(Mabikk),  and  Oce\.\.)  The  great  currentiof  tin 
Atlantic  are  the  Gulf -stream,  the  equatedsl  cuirea^ 
which  may  \m  divided  into  the  main  eqnalorisl^nr 
rent,  the  northern  equatorial  current,  and  theaiuthtf* 
equatorial  current,  the  North  African  and  Goja^ 
current,  tbe  Southern  connecting  current,  the  Sw*^ 
em  Atlantic  current.  Cape  Horn  current^  Reoorf' 
current,  and  the  Arctic  corrent.  (See  the  msp  of  tin 
North  Atlantic)  llie  Gulf -stream  is  a  oontiiitii^ 
of  the  main  equatorial  current,  and  partly  of  t^ 
northern  equatorial  current,  both  west^sfd  dH^ 
currents  produced  by  the  trade-wind«.  The  fflP"*' 
passes  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Amenosa  OoM 
upon  which  it  strikes  from  Va^  St.  Boqoe  to  ^ 
Antilles.  On  being  turned  by  the  eoaft  it  niiv  ^M 
it  at  a  rate  of  30  to  50  miles  per  day,  and  soiD«t^ 
at  a  higher  speed,  till  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  3lc^ 
frf»m  which,  having  pre\-iou«ly  received  porto'*'** 
waters  of  the  northern  equatorial  cnrrefit,  it  i*"** 
iictween  Florida  and  Cuba  under  the  n»me  '^  [Jj 
Gulf- stream.      It   afterwards    ttows  nearly  jpsr***' 
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coAflt  of  tbe  United  Statei,  separiLted  from 

a  belt  of  cold  water.     Off  Cape  Hattern*  it 

into    an    expanding    cfaanncl,    renchm^^    a 

dth  of  1 67  miles,  and  conKisting  of  three  worm 

WSovu  with  two  cold  belts  interposed.     On  paaa- 

t Sand  J  Hook  it  turns  eastward,  and  contintiea 
p  feoo&:iiixable,  partly  by  a  blue  colour  derived 
I  ^e  Milt  of  the  MimiaBi^pi,  till  abotit  30"  w.  Ion., 
W,  with  a  greatly  diminialied  temperature,  ft  ia 
id  flowing  nearly  duo  east.  The  equatorial  cur- 
^  BO  called  from  its  being  under  tho  line,  com- 
Moaet  aa  tbe  west  coast  of  Africa^  about  Jat,  10*^  a., 

Erly  ci^ponte  St.  Paul  de  Loando>  Prom  this 
it  ptusues  a  north-west  direction  till  It  make9 
t  when  it  proceeds  due  west  on  both  eides  of  the 
If,  till  it  arriveg  at  Cape  St.  Eoqne  In  Soutb 
ftncfica,  when  it  is  divide^i  into  two  branches,  one 
rwudag  along  the  Guiana  coast)  and  into  the  Gulf  of 
Miticcs  ss  abeady  mentioned,  the  other  along  the 
■■I  of  Brazil,  and  io  called  the  Brazil  current  The 
Htaviminforced  by  the  southern  equatorial  current, 
Hdi,  bowerer,  is  not  distinctly  separable  from  the 
Bin  cqaatonal  current.  The  length  of  the  equa- 
^arial  current,  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Cape  St. 
KoqiiQ,  ii  2500  mUesi,  Ita  breadth  near  the  com- 
ttMaeement  ii  185  miles;  opposite  Caf*e  Palmafl,  420; 
M  before  dividing,  about  Jon.  31*  or  32''  w.,  it  h 
H0»  Its  average  velocity,  which  is  greater  in  sum- 
jicr  than  in  winter,  is  from  25  to  30  miles  a  day. 
•Vl  North  African  and  Guinea  current  originates 
|*twee&  the  Azores  and  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain.  It 
"kHi  In  a  south-east  direction,  and  after  sending  a 
i^ai  of  water  into  the  Mediterranean  it  pursues  a 
M^mne  to  Cape  ^lesurada, south  of  Sierra  Leone, 
^^^■Ai  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land.  It 
^^^^n  rapidly  for  IQOO  miles  due  east,  to  the 
^Elcf  Biafrn,  where  it  seems  to  mingle  with  the 
B»loriai  current  It  is  fed  from  the  west  by  the 
mwra  counter  current,  a  back  Aow  of  water  betwet^n 
lanMuiiand  the  northern  equatorial  currents.  The 
[  connecting  current  strikes  across  the  South 
from  the  Brazil  current,  then  turns  north' 
^md  finally  joins  the  great  et|uatorial  current* 
"  [  Atlantic  or  South  African  current  origin- 
L  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whi<m  it 
i  north-west  direction,  at  a  rate  of  from  15 
a  day,,  and  eventually  merges  into  the 
current.  Cape  Horn  current  Sows  con- 
om  the  Antarttic  and  South  Seas  into  the 
^  Ocean,  its  general  direction  being  E.1XJS.  and 
Vs  current,  which  is  possihly  a 
ef  the  Golf<8tream,  enters  the  Bay  of 
tbe  west)  curves  round  its  ooast^  and 
I  oortb-west  towards  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland. 
nd  or  Arctic  current  runs  along  the  east 
L  to  Cape  Farewel] ;  having  doubled 
flows  up  towards  Davis'  Stnut,  from 
t  receives  an  inflow  of  water^  and  then  turns 
I  south  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  con- 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
rhich  it  separates  the  Gulf  •stream  by  a  cold  band 
f  water.  Immense  msMea  of  ice  are  borne  south  by 
Ikia  current  from  the  Polar  seaa,  and  carried  into 
wmer  regions,  where  they  gradually  dissolve  and 
Mipear.  In  the  interior  of  the  North  Atlantic 
pe  k  a  lai^o  area  comparatively  free  from  cur- 
■Aa,  lying  between  20'  and  30*  K.  and  30°  to  60°  w. 
I  m  called  the  Sargisao  Sea,  from  the  large  quan- 
ity  oi  aaa-weed  which  dtifte  into  it  (See  Gulf 
WMXD^)  A  similar  area  e^iata  In  the  South  Atlantic^ 
'  i  the  same  name  is  occasionally  applied  by 
though  it  is  destitute  of  sea^weed.  It 
'  twcen  20-  and  30"  8.  and  0*  and  25*  W, 
ih*  surface  currents,  recent  investtgatioii 
f  established  tbe  existence  of  s  general  oceanic 


circulation,  consiBting  of  an  under  current  of  coid 
water  flowing  from  the  polea  to  the  equator,  and  an 
upper  current  of  warm  water  from  the  equator  to 
the  polea,  (Stfe  Ccrrb^'TS— Makes e.)  Tbe  winds  of 
the  Atlantic  are  not  peculiar  to  that  ocean,  but 
identical  with  those  that  prevail  in  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  other  seas  amund  tbe  globe.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  perennial  or  trade  wind% 
which  blow  constantly  in  one  direction,  namely,  from 
east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They  extend  generally 
to  28^  nn  each  aide  of  the  equator,  but  are  divid^ 
by  a  tract  of  sea,  ueually  occupying  a  width  of  frfjui 
6  to  8  degrees  of  latitude,  in  which  calms  and  variable 
winds  prevail.  The  tract  of  the  trade*  wind  a  to  the 
north  of  this  zone,  which  is  almost  always  found  on 
the  north  side  of  the  eqontor,  is  called  the  region  of 
tbe  north-east  trade-wind,  from  blowing  OIM  or  two 
points  north  of  east;  thnt  to  the  soutb,  uie  region  of 
the  Bouth-east  trade- wind,  from  blowing  south  of  east 
The  north-east  trade- wind  blows  with  lees  steadiness 
than  the  aouth-east,  but  towards  the  West  Indht 
Islands  it  keepa  generally  steady  between  east  and 
north-east.  The  trade- winda  are  constant  only  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  land,  and  become  more 
steady  the  greater  the  expanse  of  water  over  which 
they  blow. 

The  greatest  depth  discovered  in  tbe  Atlantic  by 
the  ChaUewjer  expedition,  near  St  Thomas,  in  tbe 
West  Indies,  was  23,250  feet  Formerly  depths  of 
40,000  or  60,000  feet  were  reported,  but  this  was 
owing  to  defective  sounding  apparatus.  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  ooean-bed  ia  now  pretty  well  known, 
especially  in  the  North  Atlantic,  wbere  the  laying 
of  the  teleffrapbic  cables  and  the  souudinga  connected 
therewith  nave  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
conformation  and  character  of  the  bottom  at  different 
poiota.  Crosa-aections  of  the  North  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  America  show  that  its  bed  may  be 
repreaented  as  exhibiting  two  great  valleys  lying 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  separated  by 
an  intervening  ridge.  Each  of  these  valleys  is 
alKiut  500  miles  in  width.  I'he  mean  depth  of  the 
ens  tern  valley  ia  about  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  it 
can  be  traced  from  the  equator  to  tbe  latitude  of  the 
Faroes,  where  it  terminates,  or  over  an  extent  of 
3700  miles.  Tbe  western  valley  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  16,800  feet,  and  can  be  traced  from  the 
hk-titude  of  the  Azores  as  far  north  as  Greenland, 
where  it  bifurcates,  the  deeper  portion  pointing 
northwards  up  Baffin's  Bay.  The  submarine  ridge 
dividing  these  two  valleys  appears  to  be  very  uniform 
in  deptn  below  the  surface,  naving  16 00  fathoms  of 
water  above  it  from  the  Azores  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  tlien  rises  gradually  till  at  last  it  cul- 
minates in  Iceland.  On  this  plateau  the  Atlantic 
telegra{»b  oables  have  been  laid,  and  from  it  the 
first  specimens  of  deep-sea  mud  were  brought  up. 
This  was  found  on  examination  by  the  microscope 
to  consiat  to  a  taige  extent  of  calcareous  shells 
(Foraminifera),  not  water-worn,  but  ouifie  peifeati 
showing  that  the  water  at  suob  demlw  oaa  bA?tt 
little  or  no  motion.  No  sandy  particiM  wen  fomid 
in  the  mud.  The  Soatb  Atwlio  is  not  tta  will 
known  as  the  North,  but  so  f sr  as  sotmdinga  yet 
prove  it  has  not  a  greater  depth  than  the  latter,  tbe 
greatect  depth  found  being  2900  fathoms,  in  s.  lat. 
28".  It  would  appear  to  be  separated  from  the  North 
Atlantic  by  a  rodcy  ridge,  on  which  lert  the  islands 
of  Ascension,  Fernando  de  Noronba,  and  8t  PauL 
The  saltnesa  and  speci6c  gravity  of  the  Atlantic 
differ  in  various  parts,  and  gradually  dlmlnlah  from 
tbe  tropics  to  the  poles,  and  also  from  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  tropics  to  the  equator.  In  the  neigh- 
bcmrho«)d  of  the  British  lales  the  salt  has  been  stated 
at  one  tlurty-eighth  of  the  weij^  of  the  water. 
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ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH.  See  Tkleorafb 
(Electbic). 

ATLANTIDBS,  pill&rs,  in  the  form  of  a  mftn, 
used  in  boEdisg^  to  sopport  a  projectioa  or  a  ooralce. 
Bee  Cabtatides. 

ATLANTIS,  ftmoog  the  ancieiitB,  the  luuae  of  «a 
Mmad  in  the  Atlantic,  nf  whkh  yague  aofxrants  had 
been  xeceived  from  diipe  which  had  mitiired  into 
the  ocean.  Their  descriptions  of  its  situation  were 
rt/ej  indefinite^  and,  ha  thoy  placed  it  in  a  spot  where 
nfterwnrda  no  ialond  waa  found,  it  was  eupposed  that 
it  hftd  sunk.  But  some  persona  imagine  that  Fha?ni- 
dim  or  Cftrthaginlan  mepchont  shipe  (»  we  know 
happened  to  a  Portiiguese  ship  in  the  time  of  Colum* 
bos),  being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  storms  and 
ourrenta,  were  farced  over  to  the  American  coaata, 
&om  wluch  they  afterwards  fortunately  returned  to 
their  country ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  island  of  At- 
lantic mentioned  by  Fl&to,  u  well  m  the  great  nameo 
less  island  spoken  of  by  Diodonis,  Pliny,  and  Ar- 
nobiuB,  was  nothiiig  more  than  what  is  now  called 
America^ — ^The  most  distinct  account  of  the  iaUnd  of 
AtlantiB  is  in  Plato's  Timzeus. 

ATLAS,  MocNT,  an  extensive  mouutiuii  system 
in  North  Africa,  the  B,  extremity  of  which  oommenoes 
near  Cape  Nun,  in  lat  28''  Av  N.,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  after  traveraing  Morocco,  Algiers,  and 
Tmiis,  terminated  on  the  ooaat  of  the  Mediterranean 
Se%  about  Ion.  11°  £.  The  general  couree  of  these 
mountains  la  from  W.S.W,  to  K.irjB. ;  but  they  do  not 
oonsist  of  one  continuous  and  definite  range,  but  of  a 
oongeri^  of  elevatioua;  sometimes  isolated,  and  aome- 
tunes  oooneoted,  with  endLosa  branches  and  offsets, 
irregularly  diffused  over  nearly  the  whole  n.w»  ex- 
tremity of  Africa.  The  Atlas  Mountains  have  been 
divided  generally  into  two  principal  and  p&raUel 
nngee,  running  w«  to  E.,  the  one  c^ed  the  Greater, 
and  the  other  the  Lesser  Atlas ;  the  latter  lying  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean,  and  the  fonner  adjoining 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  low  sandy  bills.  The  entire  course  of  the  prin- 
mpal  bhain  m&y  be  reckoned  at  about  150^0  milefl, 
measured  from.  Cape  Nun,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape 
Bon  or  Haa  Iddak,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Little  ia  known  of  the  heighta  of  the  Atlaa  Moun- 
tains; in  some  places,  however,  they  rise  above  the 
line  df  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  many  approach 
it.  Miltain  in  Marocoo  was  calculated  by  Captain 
Washington  to  be  11,400  feet  high,  and  another  peak 
In  Marocoo^  11,500  feet  high,  was  ascended  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  1871.  The  highest  elevations  are  not 
believed  to  greatly  exceed  12,500  or  13,000  feet ;  but 
their  general  altitude  is  moderate,  as  they  do  not 
shoot  up  into  lofty  peaks  like  the  Alps,  hut  eonsi^ 
principally  of  broad  ridges  and  rounded  summits. 
Of  the  geology,  botany,  and  mineralogj  of  the  Atlas 
range,  little  is  known.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  schist, 
appear  on  the  higher  pe&ka^  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ridges  lire  formed  by  aeoondary  limestone;  while, 
aa  to  botany,  we  know  that  the  vegetation  b  duefly 
ISuropean  in  character,  except  on  the  low  grounds 
and  next  the  desert  Silver,  antimony,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  &c.,  are  among  the  minerals.  These  mountaina 
possess  a  dassical  ^ebrity  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  tiiem  by  the  ancienta,  particolitrly 
Henidotnai,  and  the  exaggerated  notion  which  they 
seem  to  have  entertained  of  their  elevation. 

ATLAfi,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  name  of  a 
Titan,  son  of  lapetus  and  Oymene.  Zeus,  tibe  con- 
queror of  the  Titans,  condemned  him  to  bear  the  vault 
oi  heaven.  He  was  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  later 
aoooants  ascsribe  to  him  much  knowledge,  partioolarly 
uf  aatronomy*  By  Fleione,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanua, 
he  had  seven  daughter*,  who,  under  the  name  of 
i'Ukuk*  (called  liJraw^«e^  after  their  father,  Aiian- 


tida\  shone  in  the  heavens.  Aooordlng  to  somev  ti^ 
was  also  the  father  of  the  Hyade«.— Atlas,  in  vs^ 
tomy,  is  the  name  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  xu^ 
wbkh  supports  the  head.^ — ^Atlas,  a  name  gnv>  W 
collections  of  maps  and  ciiarts;  so  called  mm  tfas 
giant  who  euppotied  heaven.  Thia  name  ww  int 
used  to  signify  a  geographical  system,  by  Gosd 
Mercator,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ATMOSPHEBE,  primarilj  iho  gaaeooa  ainlo|»» 
which  surrounds  the  earth.  The  telescope  and  spr- 
troscope  liave,  however,  revealed  the  cnirtsBai  «f 
atmospheres  surrounding  the  sun  and  th«  plsmsla  XW 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  xnasa^f  fM 
resting  on  its  surface.  By  its  weight  tlk#  iir  piM 
on  every  part  of  the  suriu^e  with  a  pireasqie  i^ 
to  that  which  would  be  experienced  at  the  bMMB 
of  an  ocean  of  water  33^  feet  de^.  We  wn^  ho*- 
ever,  so  habituated  to  titis  preasore  that  we  cb  Btil 
recognize  it  by  our  feelings  under  ordinary  (arRni> 
stances,  and  in  proof  of  its  existence  require  ^soil 
experiments  devised  for  the  pfinpoeo  of  slumg  It 
Still,  the  senses  themselves  may  readHy  be  anas  to 
perceive  it,  or  rather  to  perceive  any  alt«rstiii&  m 
it.  Thus,  on  being  rapidly  lowered  into  a  deepniiac 
the  pressure  increaaes  so  quickly  that  one  caiiMtfiiL 
to  observe  a  sensation  of  prasure  in  the  «in  nd 
eyes;  and  the  decrease  of  pleasure  on  Hfidlyfis> 
ing  in  a  balloon  from  the  earth's  surfiaee  mHoOSam 
gives  rise  to  great  p^. 

Experiments  with  the  air-pump  casOy  daiiiOiistriii 
the  existence  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosfliers;  tfci 
proof  of  it  was,  however,  first  given  by  TomoeDi,  ifti 
by  Pascal's  oelebrated  'crucial  experiment.'  T>^- 
ceUi  recognized  that  the  reason  why  the  water  aiwk 
in  the  bore  of  a  pump  when  the  pistosi  la  ntel  ii 
that  the  piston  relieves  the  water  inaids  lbs  bat 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  the  ] 
of  the  atmosphere  on  t^e  surface  of  the  i 
the  pump'tube  forces  the  water  downwards  oatad^ 
and  therefore  upwards  inside^  the  tubei  Gnidsd 
by  this  idea  he  oonstmcted  the  fiivt  baiuwi'in 
(See  Babometer.)  Pascal,  in  order  to  variff  IWi* 
oeIli*a  explanation,  carried  a  barometer  up  ibt  Tnj 
de  BOme,  a  monntain  of  Auvevgne,  on  ths  oMfk 
that,  aa  he  ascended  from  tha  earth's  sonMi^  ^ 
pressure  ought  to  decrease,  supposing  it  dae  to  the 
weight  of  l^e  atmoephere.  The  znerctffisl  eahnmit 
which,  according  to  Torricelli's  theory,  ia  fi^fecW 
on  account  of  the  di^ercnoe  of  pressure  on  w  ^91'^ 
surfaces  inside  and  outside  the  liarometier  tabi^^^C^ 
therefore  also  to  diminish  in  height  aa  the  n»wniH* 
is  aeoeuded.  The  experiment^  when  tried,  eon^lelo^ 
confirmed  TorriceUi'a  notion. 

The  average  height  of  the  mercorial  oolnmn  at  1h» 
sea  level  is  a  little  leas  than  30  in<^ea  This  oomi- 
ponds  to  a  preasore  of  about  14*6  Iba.  per  square  ia^^ 
The  preaaure  on  a  square  foot  is  nearly  a  talk  Oa 
the  human  body  of  average  taxie  there  is  a  dislrifaaitii 
inward  pressure  of  over  1 4  tons.  This  Is  balsnesi 
of  oouTiie,  by  the  outward  ptessure  of  the  fluids  of  tha 
body,  aa  may  be  seen  when  any  such  experijnanft  ii 
the  surgical  operation  of  cupping  is  tried.  Hie  st- 
mospherio  preasure  varies  from  &y  to  day,  and  Ir^ 
hour  to  hour.  (S«e  MsTEOBOLCMiT.)  Its  limili^  n- 
cept  in  very  extnordinary  cases,  are  27|  and  H 
inches  of  mercury,  or  13|  imd  1^  Iba 

The  atmosphere  consists  of  a  mixtnrs  otf  oiyfOi 
and  nittogen  in  the  proportion  of  20*81  Tohanssof 
oxygen  to  7^19  volumes  of  nitrogen,  aooordn^td 
the  very  careful  analyses  of  Dumaa  and  WqiUbm* 
gault ;  or,  by  weight,  231)1  parts  of  cxjgmi  to  IM 
of  nitrogen*  The  moat  exact  expeijmenla  hai«  v^ 
detected  any  variation  troai  theee  propctliaaa  ^ 
different  specimens  of  air  ooUee^  at  different  iflf^ 
of  the  earth's  surfaoe||  or  collected  durinf  fajletf 
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L  The  giMi  am  aaBodatod  together,  not  aa 
Bid  ttmpcNind,  but  as  a  mechanical  mixture. 
UneMi  gtwu^  the  nir  contains  small  quantities 
bmjfflg.  A^eoni  vspour,  in  variable  quantity, 
i  mM  gM,  traces  of  unmonia,  aud^  in  tc^wns, 
fitbtd  hTdrogem  and  tmlpburous  add  gas  are 
ilmja  to  be  found  After  thunderstorms^  aUo^ 
Bitric  aead  is  observable.  These  are  reckoned  im- 
paillUa  ^cept  the  moisture^  and  perhaps  the 
■itaric  acid^  ftll  of  them  ore  deleterious. 

m  have  dLscossed  the  question  of  the 

r   oftaoipAcrt.      Wollaston*  Delambre, 

L  others,  on  particular  supposition,  have 

'  estimated  it«i  height  from  45  to  212  miles. 

rhat  we  now  know,  however,  it  appears  im* 

I  to  aarign  any  limit  whatever  to  its  height, 

At  we  mean  the  height  at  which  we  should 

I  to  find  the  gaaes  of  which  it  is  composed.    We 

oUdBff  whatever  of  the  reflective  and  refrac- 

tiTe  iiowQis  (which  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of 

* ),  or  of  the  conducting  power  for  electricity 

lich,  it  is  supposed,  the   pbonomGua  of  the 

Aurora  depend)  in  the  case  of  gose^  attenuated  as 

iLej  would  be  at  these  enormous  hei^'bts. 

ilMOSPHERIO  RAILWAY,  eo  caUdt  in  con- 
HqiBiBeo  of  tiie  motive  powar  being  derived  from  the 
pMaora  of  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  of  obtaining 
■ftliffn  bj  this  means  appears  to  have  been  first  sog* 
^■fesd  by  the  celebrated  French  engineer  Papin, 
about  200  yeara  ago.  The  soggestion  was  disregarded 
tttil  tbe  prtaent  oentmy,  when  It  was  soooewvelj 
lakieti  up  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Medhnrst,  Vallance,  and 
Fiakos^  and  lastly  by  Mr  Clegg,  wbo  in  conjunction 
arilb  Mr.  Jacob  Ssxnuda  brought  it  to  a  practical 
■MB.  In  1810,  and  agoin  in  1827,  Mr.  Medhimit 
■uhlliliiwl  a  scheme  for  'Conve^'ing  Letters  and  Goods 
■y  Air/  the  principles  of  which  were — firsts  the  oon- 
ilnotiiMi  of  an  air- tight  tunnel  of  sufficient  magni- 
tnlft  to  admit  the  passBge  of  carriages  within  it,  run- 
aiag  npoB  iron  raih^  and  propelled  by  forcing  in  air 
hi3tta  them  by  pnmiping  maohineiy,  the  carriages 
bafag  tnade  so  nearly  to  fit  the  tunnel  that  the  air 
Itoi  fotood  in  could  not  paas  them^  but  must  act  upon 
than  aa  upon  a  piston ;  secondly,  the  propulsion  of 
fOtb  carriages,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  opposite  dircc* 
tlOBL  by  axfaaisrtuig  the  tunnel  in  £ront  of  them  in-^ 
itaad  oi  fotdng  m  air  behind  them.  In  1825  a 
AttSar  projeet  was  patented  by  Mr.  Yallance  of 
BijgliloD  for  tbe  ooQvejranee  of  paisengen,  and  some 
ffpanmonts  made  at  Brighton  prov^  ijie  praeti* 
Gability  of  tbe  idea ;  but  the  objections  Bgalnst  txavel* 
ting  in  a  dark  close  tunnel  would  have  been  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  prevent  its  general  adoption.  About 
tlia  year  1835  Mr.  H.  Pinkua,  an  American  gentleman 
II  wailing  In  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  what  be 
tnmisd  a  Pneumatic  Railway.  In  this  the  carriagea 
VWB  to  teavel  on  an  Qpen  line  of  rsHa,  along  whii£  a 
caat-iron  tube  of  between  3  and  4  feet  diameter  vras 
to  be  lairi,  having  a  longitudinal  slit  from  1  to  2 
laehM  wide  alcmg  its  upper  side,  through  which  a 
ooBaauticm  oould  be  formed  between  the  leading  cat- 
fiaga  afid  a  pisbm  working  within  the  tube.  The 
stil  waa  to  be  dosed  by  a  fieadhle  valve,  and  the 
piglron  baiBg  impelled  forward  by  the  prssstire  of  the 
atmonibers  in  its  rear,  whenever,  by  the  action  of 
pompuig  machinery  connected  with  the  tube  a  partial 
vaooum  was  formed  in  front  of  it^  the  oonnecting^rod, 
aa  tbe  piston  advanced,  opened  the  valve  to  admit 
tha  air  behind  it;  and  after  the  pasasge  of  the  oon- 
aeeting^iod,  the  vmlve  was  restoiod  to  its  place  and 
ittolj  pressed  down  by  a  wheel  or  roller  also  con* 
■actad  with  the  piston.  This  method,  with  some  im- 
ptofarocnti  in  tiie  details,  was  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Clflgg  and  Samuda,  who  in  1S40  tried  some  experi- 
neiti  cm  a  latge  scale  on  a  portion  of  the  West 


London  Eailway,  A  tube  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
^  mile  ID  lengthy  was  bid  down,  and  on  a  gradient  of 
1  in  115  a  maximum  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  was 
obtained  with  a  load  of  more  than  5  tons.  The  sue* 
cess  of  these  experim<.inta  induced  tbe  government  to 
advance  a  loan  to  the  Dul^lin  and  King^own  Railway 
Company,  to  enable  them  to  construct  an  extension 
on  the  pneumatic  principle  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey, 
a  distance  of  about  If  mile,  the  gradients  and  curves 
of  which  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  locomotives.  In 
this  railway  the  vaeuum-pipe  was  about  15  inches  in 
internal  diameter,  and  waa  laid  down  between  the 
two  raild.  llie  air  was  pumped  out  by  means  of  a 
double-acting  pump,  with  6^  feet  cylinders,  at  Dal* 
key.  The  line  was  opened  for  paasenger-traffic  at  the 
end  of  1843,  and  was  worked  for  many  mouths  with 
regularity  and  safety  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  which  occurred.  The  London  and 
Croydon  Company  subsequently  obtained  parliamen- 
tary powers  for  lajdng  dovm  a  line  of  atmospheric 
railway  by  the  side  of  their  other  line  from  London 
to  Croydon,  and  on  the  part  that  waa  completed  by 
tbe  autumn  of  1845  experimental  trips  were  run,  in 
which  a  ipeed  of  30  miles  an  hour  was  obtained  with 
a  train  of  sixteen  carriages,  and  of  70  miles  with  six 
carriages.  The  iuooess  cS  the  principle  was  complete^ 
but  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  mimmer  of  ISIS 
the  iron  tube,  by  eaqjosure  to  the  sun,  frequentiy  bo* 
come  so  hot  as  to  melt  tbe  compoaitioa  which  sealed 
the  valve,  so  that  the  vacuum  could  not  be  maintaiued, 
and  tbe  line  had  to  be  worked  by  locomotives.  Some 
other  short  lines  were  coufttmcted  oa  the  atmospheric 
principle,  but  tb©  mecbanJe^il  ditticulty  of  command- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  rarefaction  graduxdly  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  syBtem  for  railway  pur- 
poses. It  has  bf!en  revived,  however,  for  the  oon- 
veyance  of  letters  and  parcels  in  towns  by  means  of 
tubes  of  moderato  diameter  laid  beneath  the  streets. 
In  London  there  is  such  a  pneumatio  line  from  Euston 
Station  tto  Holboru  to  tbe  General  Post  Office;  and 
telegraphic  messages,  letters,  &c.,  are  also  conveyed 
by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Slc.    See  Pneumatic  Dcspatch. 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  in  chemistry.  Two  opposite 
opinions  have  long  existed  conoemin^  the  ultimate 
elements  of  maAter.  Some  suppose  that  every  particle 
of  matter,  howevar  imal],  may  be  divided  intosmallor 
portions,  provided  our  instruments  and  organs  were 
adapted  to  the  operation.  Others  contend  that  mat^ 
ter  u  oomposed  of  certain  atoms,  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  aibnit  of  further  division,  lliess 
opposite  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  keenly 
contested,  and  with  variable  success,  aooording  to  the 
acuteneas  or  ingenuity  of  their  respective  champions. 
But  it  was  at  last  percolved  that  no  positive  data 
existed  e^iable  ol  dodding  the  question,  and  its  in- 
tenst  therefore  giadually  declined.  ^Die  progress  of 
modem  chendstry  has  revived  the  guneial  attention 
to  this  controversy  by  affording  a  umt  stmoger  aigU'- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  boffles 
than  was  ever  advanced  before,  and  which  seams  al^ 
most  irresistible.  We  have  only,  in  fact,  to  assume 
with  Dr.  Dalton  that  aU  bodies  are  composed  uf  ulti- 
mate atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is  di^fensot  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter,  and  we  e^iain  at  onoe  varioua 
laws  of  chemical  union.  Aooording  to  this  view 
every  compound  Is  funoad  by  a  ooniDMiattoi  of  tfaa 
atoms  of  ifei  ooQstitusntii  Aa  atom  of  A  ina^  oofli- 
bine  with  1,  2,  8^  or  mure  itomi  ol  B— an  tcnaga* 
ment  on  whidi  depends  the  law  ol  nmlllpJai.  If 
water,  for  example^  is  oomposed  of  aa  atom  ol  hydro- 
gen and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  it  foUowi  that  every  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  an  additinnal  quantity  of 
oxygen  must  contain  2,  i,  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen; 
some  multiple,  in  a  word|  by  a  whole  number  of  tha 
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quantity  of  oxygten  oontftined  in  water.  It  ia  equally 
dear,  from  thin  view  of  the  canipositicin  of  water, 
that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  ia  eigbt  timei 
greater  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  relative 
weight  of  the  atoms  ol  other  nibstanoee  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  aimiLir  manner.  Thus  an  atom  of  car- 
bon ia  mx  times^  an  atom  of  solphor  nxt«en  times, 
and  ail  atom  of  chlorine  thirty-five  and  a  half  timet 
heavier  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen;  and  thia  explains 
why  they  unite  with  one  another  in  the  proportions 
•icpreeaed  by  those  numbers.  What  are  called  the 
proportional  number$  are,  in  fiact,  nothing  eh»  but 
the  relative  weights  of  atoms.  No  one  can  suppose 
thai  the  laws  of  ehemiGsl  union  are  the  effect  of 
chBoce ;  there  must  be  some  cause  for  them  in  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  This 
cause,  as  we  have  juat  seen,  is  completely  supplied  by 
the  supposed  atomic  constitution  of  bodies^  which 
aoooimts  for  the  phenomena  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  oonsktent  manner.  So  perfect  indeed^  is  the 
eacplanation,  that  the  existence  of  these  laws  might 
have  been  predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  atomic  hypo- 
thena  long  before  they  were  actually  discovered  by 
analytls.  But  these  are  not  the  only  arguments 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  ultimate  indivisible  particles  of  matter.  Dr. 
WoUaston,  in  his  paper  on  the  Finite  Extent  of  the 
Atmosphere  (Philosophical  Transaotioiis,  1522),  has 
defended  thiii  aide  of  tfae  question  on  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent principle;  and  the  proof  be  has  given  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  IxhUcs  appears  decisive.  Some 
chemistaf  ev^n  vidthout  expressly  adopting  the  atomic 
theory  itself,  have  followed  Mr.  Daltun  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  cUom  and  atomic  weifrht,  in  preference  to 
proportion,  combinintf  proportion^  tquiroitnt,  and 
others  of  a  like  kind.  All  these  appelhitions,  how- 
ever, have  the  same  signification;  and  in  using^  the 
word  atom  instead  of  the  others^  it  should  be  held  In 
mind  that  it  merely  denotes  the  proportions  in  which 
bodies  unite ;  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  fact  which 
will  remain  the  same  whether  the  atomic  hypothesis 
which  suggested  the  employment  of  the  term  be  true 
or  false.  There  is  one  droumstance  which,  at  first 
Tiow^  seems  hostile  to  the  supposed  atomic  constitu- 
tion of  matter.  According  to  the  law  of  multiples 
(see  EacrrvALErrs,  Choemical),  oxygen  in  the  three 
oxides  of  lead  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  1^  :  2;  bo  tha%  if 
we  regard  the  protoxide  as  composed  of  one  combin- 
ing proportion  of  lead  to  one  proportion  of  oxygen, 
the  aectmd  will  contain  one  proportion  and  a  h^,  or 
according  to  the  atomic  theory^  one  atom  and  a  h^ 
of  oxygen.  Now,  though  the  half  of  a  combining 
proportion  may  be  admitted,  the  existence  of  half  an 
Indivisible  particle  of  matter  is  inconceivable ;  and 
tlds  circumstance  would  be  fatsJ  to  the  atomic  theory 
were  there  not  some  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting 
for  it.  Several  explanations  might  be  brought  for- 
ward. One  of  them,  which  has  found  its  advocatea^ 
rests  on  the  supposition  that  what  is  caUsd  the  prot* 
oxide  is,  in  realityi  composed  of  one  atom  of  lead  to 
two  atoms  of  oxygen;  and  that  the  real  protoxide  has 
not  yet  been  disoovered  Another  mode  of  acootmt- 
ing  for  the  anomaly  is  by  r^anling  the  present  deut- 
oxide  as  composed  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
combined  with  each  other.  A  third  method  is  by 
doubling  both  elements  of  the  anomalous  compound, 
by  which  the  exact  ratio  is  preserved,  and  the  idea  of 
the  fraction  of  an  atom  is  avoided  Thus  the  prot- 
oxide and  peroxide  of  iron  are  composed,  the  first  of 
one  proportion,  or  2%  of  metal  +  S  of  oxygen,  and 
the  second  of  28  of  metal  -h  an  atom  and  a  half,  or 
12  of  oxygen;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  th^g, 
of  56,  or  two  atoms  of .  iron,  to  24,  or  three  atoms  of 
oxygen.  These  observations  prove  that  the  occor- 
tence  of  half  proportions  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 


atomic  constitution  of  bodies :  they  show  ttial  tb 
difficulty  is  explicable,  and  probably  will,  to  Ifac  |s^ 
gress  of  discovery,   be   entirely  removed*     Ift  llhs 
mcjintime,  however,  it  would  lie  inocavegBintlotte 
any  specidative  notions  on  the  subject  to  failuiui 
with  actual  practice ;  and  iberefoiv  it  b  best  ii««i 
to  admit  the  occurrence  of  half  pn^j^ocfeieai;  mk  % 
any  one  prefer  the  term  atom  to  efmBateal  et  f^tf' 
f  ion,  he  most  submit  to  the  somewlia/t  jmlDf  «ipi» 
sion  of  keUf  an  atom.     Dr.  Dallon  saf^nead  ^st  ^ 
atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical,  and  ham  iarvenlad  tm^ 
tain  symbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  whicli  he  oib* 
ceives  they  may  combine  together.     (See  his  ECtv 
System  of  Chemical  Philosophy.)     Tbers  ai*  ertwA 
quaations  relative  to  the  nature  of  atgms  iBiritet 
which  will  perhi^  never  be  decided.     Of  thlsnlBi 
are  the  questions  which  relate  to  the  actosl 
slxe,  and  weight  of  atoms,  and  to  the  circsami 
in  which  they  mutually  differ.     All  thai  ws  ISMP 
with  any  certainty  is  that  their  weights  do  (fifa^ 
and  by  exact  analysb  the  ratios  between  thoa  asf 
be  determined.    See  Chxxistet. 

ATOMS,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  adoi 
phOoeophers,  the  primary  parts  of  elemeailMTiBiliv 
not  any  further  divisible.  Mosehua  d  SidoB,  irfo  ti 
said  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  tsaiH  * 
we  are  told,  Uiat  the  original  matter  is  oompond  d 
small  indivisible  bodies.  liendppafl  (510  8ic)  tftalK 
lished  a  system  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Wddd 
resting  on  the  mixture  of  atoms,  in  which  tkmm 
governed,  in  opposition  to  the  immaterial  sntan  d 
the  Eleatica,  who  contended  that  whatever  ssirtsd 
was  only  one  bdng,  and  that  all  apparent  changs  Ift 
the  univene  are  mere  lUusionB  of  sense.  Demoerilni 
and  Epicurus  extended  this  system;  the  Ull«r.  fSff*' 
ticularly,  made  many  additions  to  it.  Lucrrtiai^  wi 
among  the  modems  Gsssendi,  have  illustmtad  lis 
doctrine  of  Epicurus.  D^icartea  formed  fron  thi 
his  system  of  the  vorticesi  Xewton  and 
supposed  that  the  original  mmtter  oopiiiie  of 
ponderable,  impenetrable^  inactive^  and 
particles,  from  the  variety  in  the  oomptwctiA  (tf 
which  the  variety  of  bodies  artginatea  A  fjiMS 
founded  on  the  theoiry  of  atoms  is  called  atamdc,  Isr 
example^  that  of  I^  Sage ;  sometimee  it  b  alseesllid 
corptiteuLMr  philotophtf^  and  is  opposed  to  thei/fsaif 
ikwry.    See  this  article. 

ATREBATES,  the  andent  inhal^tants  of  GsXHs 
Belgica,  who  possoiscd  that  part  of  Gaul  aftsrinrli 
called  Arioit,  A  oolony  of  them  settled  in  '^  '  ' 
Ciesar  mentions  them  as  one  of  the  fiatjfnt  c 
ated  against  him,  and  as  having  engaged  lo 
15,000  troops  to  the  aQied  army,  "nie  Atrelaiii^y 
Atrebatti,  in  Britain,  redded  next  to  the  Bihcod,  m 
a  part  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire.  They  wot  ottt 
of  the  tribes  which  submitted  to  Cieaar. 

ATKEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  ci  TtkfitaA 
Hippcxlamia.  He  and  bis  brother  Hiyfgbes  0ir> 
der^  their  half-brother  Cfaiymppti^  from  jestsflpy 
of  the  affection  entertained  for  mm  hf  llisir  Islhtfi 
Thereupon  they  fled  to  Euiystheui^  wilii  wheasdnd^ 
ter,  Aerope^  Atreua  mdtad  *'*™«'^,  Mid  albvtti 
death  of  his  father-in-law  becamie  ki^g  of  Myon^ 
Thyestes,  yielding  to  an  unlawful  tieiiiin  fir  thi 
wife  of  his  brother,  dishonoured  bis  bed^  and  had  tvo 
sons  by  her.  Atreus,  after  the  dieoowry  of  tUi 
injury,  banished  Thyestes^  with  his  mam>  Thfrslim 
for  revenge,  Thyestes  conveyed  away  eimiiUy  s  fli 
of  his  brother,  and  instigated  him  lo  mtadwr  Ui  CM 
father.  This  design  was  discovered,  and  tlw  J 
whom  Atreus  thought  to  be  the  eon  of  his  ' 
was  put  to  death.  Too  late  did  lh«  onhifi , 
perceive  his  mistake.  A  honihle  mwtnfffBwmmsn^' 
sary  to  give  him  consolation.  He  |iuil<inViit  Is  k* 
reconciled  to  Thyestes^  and  invited  hla  vUh  klitvs 
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I  to  A  l^it,  ftad  after  he  liad  cmim^A  il*  UlWr  to 
» ftecRily  »iain  h«  pbiced  a  liUh  r  ir  fledi 

~|  tlie  tniMw  •  •  niid  dbowcd  iiiin,  wi£ 

J  t  rvTcngv  vUoh  1m  kul 

Mt  tlib  *pc<ct«ijc%  ibv  potiti  mj,  Iba  iim 
t  bade  in  lik  ooofM,  ia  crdcr  not  to  thfow  U^t 
L  tQch  a  borribl*  d««d. 
ITRIDES.  8m  AoAMXiiKoif . 
I.TRIP,  a  BAval  term  »p|)liod  indifFereotly  to  the 
r  or  to  the  aaQa.  Tbe  anchor  i«  atrip  wh«u  it 
ii  driMiii  oat  <if  the  gromul  In  a  perpendicular  diree* 
lioa,  oAm-  by  the  cable  or  booj^rtm  Tbe  top-iaili 
mm  laid  to  be  atrip  when  they  an  hoiited  up  to  the 
■Mat-head,  fir  to  their  ntmoit  extent. 

ATKOPH  Y  lA  a  defident  noanahment  of  the  body. 
Tikere  are  many  dianMM  in  which  the  body  beoomei 
MIy  men  lean  aad  wniiaiited,  ipvean  depdyed  of 
'  '  dL  f or  that  reaioo,  of  ila 

It  Ii  only,  thereforo,  fn  theee 
iation  QoutaDtiy  increaeea 
\  fl  eoiMtituidi  a  pecoliif  diit aia ;  for  when  H  ie 
djF  a  eyinpiom  of  other  common  diaea»<e  it  oeatea 
,  M  being  oierely  a  conaeanenoe  of 

SMt  evacoatJene,  or  of  th«  diminifthed  owfakieM  or 
pof  ecC  digeetkm  of  the  no  umbsieti  t  receiTed.  Bnt^ 
wlHBn  emaciation  or  atrophy  oonattttitQi  a  dliiMia  by 
ilMlf,  it  depend*  opon  caoaea  peculiar  to  thk  iMa 
ef  the  eyetem.  liMaa  oanaea  ai 
pjiaaJTc,  and  eihanaUny  paiJioni,  oq^ 
want  of  proper  food  or  of  pan  air,  trrfwrnrtlTig  dla> 
eaaoa,  aa  nenroua  or  malignant  feren,  luppuralkiu  In 
Importaat  origaiu,  afl  the  limgi^  the  liver,  Ac»  Copio«it 
evacnationa  of  blood,  laliTa^  aeman,  kc,  are  alao  apt 
to  pn>dnoe  thu  diieaarip  and  on  this  aoooant  lyin^-in 
woinen,  and  nnnei  who  are  of  tlender  oonetituiioii, 
and  thoae  who  are  too  much  addicted  to  venery,  are 
oltcB  the  eobjecta  of  thia  oomplatnt.  Tbia  atate  of  the 
•yrtem  ia  alao  eometiiDee  produced  by  poimna,  for 
esaoaple^  araenic,  mercury,  lead,  m  minen,  painters 
g3dera,  Ac  A  apedea  of  atrophy  takea  plaoe  fm  tHa 
people.  In  whom  an  entire  loea  of  atrenffui  Hhd  ilaiii 
migv  on  a  tennination  of  life  without  the  oocmmnot 
ef  any  poaitive  diaordcr.  It  ia  known  oa  the  MOM*- 
vMit  mniUt,  or  atrophy  of  old  people,  Atcophy  la  of 
fifiwfft*  ooewnnioa  in  iafaiicy.  aa  a  oooaeonenoe  of 
fBfvoper,  nnwMaaonie  food,  expoaur*  to  oold,  damp, 
or  iiDimrB  air,  fte.,  producing  a  auperabundance  <d 
Boeua  in  the  bow^  wonna,  oljetructiona  of  the 
MMMLUln  ic  glanda,  foUowed  by  eitreme  emadatiou. 
Tlda  itada  of  things  ta  often  fatal^  althouj^  the  effort* 
of  tibe  phyiioiaii  are  aometimea  auooeaafol,  when  all 
the  OKiaea  of  the  diaeaae  have  been  previiooaly  re- 
moved. A  local  atate  of  the  aame  kind  ia  aome&mea 
produced  m  aingle  limba  by  palaica^  or  the  preantre 
of  tamoma  upon  the  nervea  of  the  limb,  Ac,  and  ia 
gODeially  curable  by  removing  the  cause, 

ATBOPOS^  one  of  the  Fatea  (which  aee). 

ATTAOCA  (Italian;  aUach)  aignifiea  in  munc 
tbiit  a  paaaage  ia  to  follow  another  immediately; 
lor  cxamp^  aiiaccn  alUffro, 

ATTACUMENT,  in  Engllah  law,  impliea  the 
taking  or  apfirehending  of  a  penon  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  or  precept.  It  ia  diatinguiabed  from  an  tJ^^r^ 
by  prooeediug  out  of  a  h^ber  court  by  precrai  or 
whereae  the  Utter  prooeeda  out  of  an  inferior 
by  precept  only.    An  arreat  liea  only  againat 

I  body  of  a  man ;  whereaa  an  attachment  liea  often 

'ait  tha  gooda  only,  and  wnnatjuiaa  agaJnat  tbe 
f  nod  gooda.  In  aoma  oooatrica  a  oradltor  may 
ly  attftoh  aoothar  peiMii't  property,  real  or 
,  to  mltidf  Ihtt  JiMgBMiit  ha  may  raoover : 
■tatea  no  aneii  previooa  attachment  canordi- 
'  be  made,  and  ia  permitted  only  in  caee  of  ab> 
I  debtori^  or  other  particularly  excepted  caaea. 


And  the  mora  genend  anri  nr<nval]tng  rule  throfugh* 
out  the  world  ia,  that  tb*  f  a  ffOfKiu  can  be 

eaiaed  osdy  in  punoanotf  <  4]  ordi^r  or  decrre, 

made  upca  tartJinnny  boiac  produced,  and  the  party 
heard ;  and  batwaan  a ciaallor  and  dtA^ior  the  more 
general  and  almoat  aajfarial  ralak,  that  tbe  oredilor 
oaoaol  asisa  tha  fooda  or  pmierly  of  hia  allMad  daibtor 
until  the  debt  la  MlabUaliad  by  the  proraamngi  of  a 
judicial  tribunaL  In  regard  to  the  paiaon,  attach - 
menta  or  amsata  are  made  for  a  variety  of  cauvea, 
and,  among  othera,  for  debt.  But  in  nsapect  to  an 
arreat  of  the  peraun,  aa  wtiU  aa  that  of  property,  tbe 
lawa  of  moat  oouotriee  do  not  permit  the  penon  of 
any  citiaai  to  be  aeiaed  and  impriaoued  without  a 
decree  or  judgment  of  a  court  aircotly  aothoriiipg 
the  arreat.  But  in  aome  of  the  atatea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  five  doUara, 
or  aome  other  amoout  greater  cr  Vhaller.  may  ar> 
raat  hie  debtor  at  tha  eommaaomiept  of  tiie  prooeaa 
againat  him,  in  order  that  tha  oredilor  may  have  hia 
body  to  levy  exacntioci  upon  wh«i  the  debt  ahall  be 
eetabliahed  l>y  a  judidal  decree  or  judgmmt  But 
attachment  ti  tbe  peieon  fur  thia  cauae  ia  not  MT- 
mitted  by  the  lawa  of  moat  oountrii^  except  ia  cmm 
of  the  apprehended  ahaoonding  of  the  deMur;  ihi» 
being  an  excepiioa  to  the  rule  moat  generallv  vU>f>t- 
ed|  whidb  k.  tbat  tha  cBwIitor  iivl  ait;r 
debt,  and  gfti  Mgnnt  and  anovHoii  1 
fore  ha  oHnuie  It  aa  IA  Imlniinaiit  for  vi 
pMvonal  Ubarty  of  hh  debtor.    In  omk^  I 

criaia  the  petwii  of  tha  acouaed  par^  i»  \ 

he  k  impriaoned,  or  compelled  to  give  \ 
hiwi  of  all  oooatriea ;  but  he  k  moat  p^;  1 
taken  before  a  magktratCi  and  {hi     ' 
oaoae  againat  being  impriaoned  or 
balL — Another  cauae  of  attachmei^;.  .^  > 
ant'a  not  appeariiig  at  court  after  being 
by  iubpcsna  (aa  oraer  of  court  praeoribii} 
in  caae  of  diaobedieoce)  out  of  a  court  c>t 
Hk  not  obeying  k  octtaidered  to  Ise  a  t  < 
the  oomt,  which  therouiKxn  onlera  bim  to  > 
aad  brought  into  court.     But  attachii^' 
oaoaa  k  not  made  in  a  court  of  law ;  for  i^  a^^  uu- 

oaUad  In  ocMot  hk  dafatdt  k  noted,  and  the  ocmrt 
ptoceada  to  give  judgment  againBt  him,  upon  aoch 
teetlmony  aa  the  plaintiff  may  produce.    One  teaaon 

of  tliia  dintiuctiun  between  a  court  *d  equity  and  a 
cutirt  of  Ittw  in,  that  the  preaenoe  and  agtsticy  of  the 
defendant  are  requiaite  in  many  equity  caaea  in  or* 
der  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  judgment  of  the  court ; 
a*  when  the  court  decreea  the  apecific  execution  of 
an  agreement,  cr  the  rendering  of  an  account,  or 
the  ^adoeura  of  facta  by  the  defendant  upon  lu« 
oath.  Attachmenta  are  iaraed  by  courti  for  varioua 
other  contempta,  aa  againat  an  cffioor  of  a  court  for 
abiiaing  the  proceaa  of  the  court,  for  example,  of  be 
refuaa  to  execute  it  without  a  bribe  from  a  p.Lriy ; 
againat  a  witaeaa  who  refuaea  to  appear  whcD  suni- 
moned  for  the  purpoec  of  giving  toalinioiiy,  or  who  re- 
fuaea to  teetifv  after  he  haa  appoarad,  bofora  a  court  of 
law  or  a  grand  jury;  againat  any  pefaon,  whether  an  of- 
ficer of  the  court,  a  party,  witneaa,  or  meim  by-atander, 
for  diaordorly  conduct  m  the  preeenre  of  the  court, 
whereby  ita  proooedingii  are  diaturbed  luid  tlm  adnim- 
iatration  of  joatice  interrupted;  for  attempting  to  cor 
rupt  a  juryman,  or  forcibly  detain  a  witaeaa  who  jji 
Bummoned  to  teatify  in  a  caae;  for  publishing  an  a'.> 
count  of  the  prooeediuga  of  the  court,  while  a  cauae  k 
pending,  in  luch  a  manner  that  the  minda  of  the  judge* 
or  jurora  may  be  prejudiced  by  auoh  publication ;  for 
obetructing  the  aerviag  any  vrrit  or  prooeaaof  the  court ; 
for  taking  out  an  execution  where  there  k  no  judg* 
moot;  and,  in  general,  an  attachment  liea  againat  any 
penon  who  directly  obatructa  or  l&tiitoM  with  the 
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regnlAT  adminiitnitloii  of  justioe.  It  lii»  agnixisi  the 
}uiig^  of  Ska  inferior  court  who  proceed  in  a  case  con- 
trary to  the  onler  of  »  superior  court 

ATTACHMENT,  Foiueion,  is  the  attadmieiit,  by 
A  creditor,  of  it  debt  due  to  hw  debtor  from  &  third 
perfioD;  called  foreign  attachment  from  its  being  one 
mode  of  securing  debts  doe  from  forefgnen.  In  Scotr 
land  it  is  called  arrtMiinff  the  debt.  In  London  the 
prooem  i^  called  agamij^ment,  or  itnminffj  the  penon 
aommoued  being  the  gamixlue.  The  same  process 
ia  in  some  of  the  United  States  called  the  trtuUe 
proeetMj  and  the  peraou  Buminoned  is  called  the  trus- 
tee, on  the  Buppoeitiou  of  his  having  in  his  hands 
and  poaaession,  or  being  vUrutted  with,  the  money 
or  goods  of  the  priodpal  debtor. — ^The  general  rule 
aa  to  arresting  debts  due  iiom  third  penooa,  by  for* 
ejgn  attachment*  b,  that  only  abeolnte  ikbU  can  be 
so  attached,  not  ^o  claims  which  the  pnndpal  debtor 
may  have  against  the  goniishee,  or  supposed  trustee, 
for  damagea  on  account  of  trespasses  and  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  the  gami^diee  or  nipposed  tnutee. 
As  the  prooeia  is  instituted  to  recover  a  supposed 
debt  due  to  the  plaintiff  from  the  principal  deft^nd- 
ant,  by  obtaining  satisfaction  of  a  debtor  of  that  de- 
feudxyit,  ho  must  have  notice^  and  be  made  a  piuty 
to  the  suit,  sknd  have  an  opportunity  to  dispute  the 
Jenuuid  of  the  plaiutiil;  uul  the  law,  in  some  in- 
stanoes  at  least,  allowa  the  garnishee  or  trustee,  if 
he  be  really  a  debtor  to  the  principal  defendant  to 
takjo  upon  nimaelf  the  defence  tgamst  the  plaintiS^a 


ATTACK  Every  combat  oosaisti  of  attack  and 
defence :  the  first,  with  few^  exoeptioni,  will  always  be 
more  advantageous :  hence  an  experienced  general 
chooees  it,  if  posnble,  even  in  a  defensive  war.  No- 
thing is  more  ruinous  than  to  lose  its  advantage  i  and 
it  ia  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  deprive  an 
adversary  of  it,  and  to  oon&ie  him  to  the  defensive. 
The  attack  is  directed  aocording  to  the  condition  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  aooording  to  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  aooording  to  plaoe^  time,  and  circumstanoes. 
Many  modea  and  oomliinaAicDa  are  allowable.  The 
stmpleat  and  most  unexpected  form  will  be  the  best. 
On  the  dexterity  and  courago  of  the  troops,  the  cor* 
rect  and  quick  execution  of  the  attack  will  depend. 
Those  attacks  aie  the  best  where  all  the  forces  can 
be  directed  in  concert  towards  that  point  of  the  ene- 
my on  which  his  podtion  depends.  If  he  be  beaten 
at  this  |M>tut,  the  reaiiftanee  at  others  will  be  without 
concert  or  energy.  Some  times  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  attack  the  weakest  side  of  the  enemy,  if  in 
tfaia  way  a  fatal  blow  can  be  given  to  him;  otherwise, 
an  attack  at  this  point  is  not  advisable^  beoanse  it 
leads  to  no  decisive  results,  leaves  the  stronger  points 
to  be  overcome  afterwanlB,  and  divides  the  force  of 
the  assailant.  In  most  crises  the  enemy  may  be  de- 
feated if  his  forces  can  be  divided,  and  the  several 
|)arts  attacked  in  detail  The  worst  form  of  attack 
is  that  which  extends  tihe  assailing  troops  in  long, 
weak  lines,  or  scatters  them  in  divei^dng  directions. 
It  is  always  unfortunate  to  adopt  half  measures,  and 
not  aim  to  attain  the  object  at  any  price.  Instead  of 
saving  power,  these  consume  it  in  fmiUess  efforts, 
and  sacrifices  are  made  in  vaiu.  Feeble  assaults  and 
ji^^otracted  sieges  are  of  this  ruinous  character.  The 
forma  of  attack  in  a  battle,  whidi  have  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  are  divided  by  the  tactidana 
into,  1,  The  paralleL  This  is  tlie  most  natural  fonn, 
and  even  the  troops  attacked  strive  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  preserve  it;  for  as  long  as  they  can  do  so 
they  retain  their  connection,  and  the  power  of  apply- 
ing their  force  as  occasion  may  reqviire;  but^  for  this 
very  reas<:>n,  it  is  not  the  bc^  form  of  attack,  because 
it  leaves  the  defeniive  party  too  long  in  pooseasion 
of  his  advantagea.     2.   The  fonn  in  which  both 


the  wings  attack,  and  the  centre  is  kepi  back. 
Wiiere  the  troat  of  the  enemy  is  weak  (the  m^ 
cane  in  which  it  is  pradicabla)   it  meia  a^M 
overf»owering.     3.   The  form  m  whim  ths  eatai 
is  pushed  forward,  and  tho  wings  kept  bade,  vilL 
hardly  ever  be  chpsen«  on  aooonnt  of  aeroil  eiyot 
disadvmnt^esu    i.  The  famom  oblique  modti  wk«t 
one  wing  advaocea  to  ong^e,  wliuit  the  vAa  k 
kept  ba<^  and  ooctxpies  the  atteratioa  of  the  easay 
by  pretendmg  an  attadL     Epttrnxsondas,  if  not  tba 
inventor  of  this  form,  knew  at  lenit  honr  to  CH{ic9 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage^    Wliilsttliawii^wU 


renaained  behind  engaged  the  attention  of  tfaas 
he  increaBod  oontinually  tfaa  stnogth  cf  tbs  «s 
advancing,  which  he  led  agalnat  tbe  flank  <tf  tkt 
enemy,  with  a  view  of  ovBTpaweiing  it  by 
superiority.  The  succeai  of  thia  mode  ' 
tain,  provided  the  enemy  takes  no 
itb  In  our  times  thia  form  of 
another  way: — whilst  engaging  the  cucsdt,  fats  fli^ 
is  surrounded  by  detached  corpa,  wdii^ii  all,  at  lis 
same  time,  on  hJs  rear*  If  he  ai^ets  tlus  qide^f  k 
is  vanquished.  The  enemy's  stfeention  k  Infft  eeoi* 
pied,  during  such  operationa,  mosdy  ht  felgiMd  sl- 
tacks  or  movements,  which  are  called,  in  pnnl, 
d^fumMimiiongf  and  are  intended  to  ke^  bim  nt  «sir 
concerning  the  real  object  (On  t2ie  attadc  of  fm- 
tresses,  see  the  article  StEGl.)  field  IbitificaiiaBisis 
attacked  with  cdumna,  if  possible,  from  sefoalflilBi 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  impetuonty,  CennKslj* 
the  artillecy  breaks  a  way  bef  orehax^  destn]!!  tat 
works^  and  disturbs  the  garrison. 
ATTAINDER  See  Bill  or  AixarnxoL 
ATTAINT,  is  a  writ  at  common  lav  i^ioit 
a  jury  for  a*  false  verdict.  It  might  be  bfOQgkt  VT 
a  party  aggrieved,  and  biy  where  the  jury  foosd  a 
verdict  against  the  evidence,  or  found  a  fact  fof^ 
to  the  evidence,  or  where  their  verdict  wis  tiftoA 
well-known  and  acknowledged  law.  It  wis  a  fie^ 
cess  for  tr^'ing  the  jurymen  for  mliionfidnrt  in  ttyng 
a  cause.    The  writ  seems  to  be  now  ohsalBti  Is 

ATTERBUET,  Feajtcis,  a  oelefanted  In^ 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1662,  and  reoeif'Bd  his  eAosiini 
at  Westminster,  where  he  was  elected  n  stotel  d 
Christ  Churx^h  College,  Oxford.  He 
himself  at  the  nniverdty  as  a  riawici 
cave  proofo  of  an  elegant  taste  for  poetry.  Is  I^ 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  for  t£e  flat  tias 
^ipeared  as  a  controversiaUst  in  m  deJMWs  sf  ^ 
character  of  Luther,  entitled, 
Spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  &c  He 
to  have  assisted  his  pupH,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bo^e,  inlBi 
famotiB  oontroversy  with  Bentley  on  the  EpaStiti  d 
Phalaris.  He  oontinued  some  time  longer  at  JuOam, 
exceedingly  disoontented,  feding,  with  tnidi,  Ifckis 
was  adapted  to  act  on  a  wider  theatre,  and  _ 
idl  the  ambition  and  resUeBsness  by  which  bis 
quent  career  was  so  much  disfclngnishad.  Hn  taihff 
advised  bim  to  marry  into  some  faxnilj  of  Intew^ 
^bishop's,  or  archbishop's,  or  some  oocutia^i;'  t» 
which  parental  counsel  the  fature  bsahop  Mj  9$r 
tended.  Havme  taken  orders  in  1691  hesstttadia 
London,  where  ne  became  diaplain  to  Willisas  i 
Mary,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  and 
Bride's,  and  soon  became  disUnguiahed  by  thi  i 
and  elegance  of  his  pulpit  composition^  but  not  i 
out  incurring  oppositioo,  on  Uie  score  «f  Ihsir  I 
dcncy  and  doctrine^  from  Hoadlj  w  *  ' 
troversy,  however,  was  altogether  <  _ 
disposition  of  Attcrbury,  who^  in  1706^  • 
one  with  Dr.  Wake,  which  lasted  four  J*mi%  i 
rights,  privileges,  and  powen  of  conTacstiaBa. 
tms  sarvios  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  lowerl 
of  oonvoeation,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divi 
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Oxfod.  Soon  after  the  aooeasion  of  Qneen 
I  1i0  Wft»  made  tWn  of  Cftrlisle,  and  besides  Ms 
»  vflh  Hoadly  on  the  subject  of  passive  obedi- 
fhB  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  f&mouB  Sache* 
I^Skd  wrote  A  Bepresentation  of  the  Present 
*  Beligioo,  which  was  deemed  too  violent  to 
to  the  qaeen,  althon^  privately  drcn* 
In  in!2  he  was  miide dean  of  Cfhrist  Churoh, 
i  m  1713  Bishop  of  Boohester  and  dean  of  Wcst- 
'.  The  death  of  the  qneen,  in  1714^  put  an 
his  hopes  of  further  advancement^  for  the 
J  treiMfed  him  with  great  ooobiess,  donbtleaB 
[either  the  report  or  the  fact  of  his  offer,  on 
'i  of  Anne,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  in  full 
s,  if  allowed  a  snlfident  guard  Atfcerbiiry 
I  only  refudied  to  sign  the  loyal  declaration  of  the 
in  the  rebeUion  of  1715,  but  suspended  a 
■ifli^mau  for  lending  his  church  for  the  perform 
nmnee  of  diTine  s^rioe  to  the  Dutch  troops  brought 
onr  to  act  against  the  rebels.  Not  content  with  a 
fWhstitiiUonal  opposition,  he  entered  into  a  corre- 
SfHodenoe  with  Uie  Pretender's  party,  was  appre- 
iMmfted  in  August^  1722,  and  committed  to  the 
Towor;  and  in  the  March  following  a  bill  was 
VpBO^hit  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  infliction 
el  pAine  and  penalties.  This  meamire  met  with  con- 
sidinble  oppo«ittun  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
IMiiisd  wi^  great  finnneaa  and  eloquence  by  the 
Whop^  wbo  maintained  his  innocence  with  his  usual 
■rntuwiMi  and  dexterity.  His  guilt,  however,  has 
been  lolecably  well  proved  by  documentn  emcc  pub- 
fidiedl  Ho  was  deprived  of  his  dignities,  and  out- 
lawed*  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  occupied 
Mmerlf  in  study,  and  in  correspondence  with  men  of 
Istfetanu  But  even  here,  in  1725,  he  was  actively 
flifg^^ed  in  fomenting  discontent  in  the  Highlanik 
ef  SeoUsoid.  Be  died  in  1731,  and  his  body  was 
pEivBtelj  iaterrod  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a  com  ■ 
pOMT  fil  Mfrmoni  lie  still  retains  a  great  portion  of 
hii  original  reputation.  His  letters,  also,  are  ex- 
traiwlj  easy  and  elegant;  but,  as  a  oritio  and  a 
coDtrDTeraialist,  he  is  deemed  rather  deicterouB  and 
pepnlar,  than  accurate  and  profoimd.  If  an  anecdote 
tald  bf  Pope  to  Chesterfield  be  oorrect,  he  was  a 
iOiftic  early  in  life;  but  the  same  authority  also 
itifei  thai  he  oeased  to  be  so  after  Mb  mind  had  be- 
oome  mnlnreL 

ATTICA,  a  state  of  ancient  Oieeoe,  the  capital  of 
Bfcleh,  Athens,  waa  once,  by  reason  of  its  intellec- 
Hfeal  culture  and  refinement,  the  first  city  in  the 
^■rid,  is  a  peninsula,  united,  towards  the  N.,  with 
^Boli%  towards  the  w.,  in  some  degree,  with  Megarla, 
PSd  czteods  far  into  ^e  ^gean  &a  at  Cape  Suuium 
intm  O^pe  CofoniKi),  where  the  Athenians  had  a 
lofftrMi  and  a  splendid  temple  of  Minerva^  The 
QB&nitfulneM  ol  tti  soil  protected  it  agidnst  foreign 
Infadcn,  and  the  Athenians  boosted  of  their  ancient 
aad  mmui^gled  r»oe.  They  called  themselves  sons 
«f  IIm  soil  on  which  they  dwelt,  and  pretended  that 
llm  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the  aim.  The 
earnest  inhabitants  of  Attica  lived  in  a  savage  man* 
nov  wiibout  bread,  without  marriage,  and  in  scattered 
bote,  until  the  time  of  Cocrop,  who  came,  B.o.  1550, 
with  a  colony  from  Sius,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 
Attica,  and  in  acknowledged  as  their  fir^t  real  king. 
He  Kkftene^l  their  manners,  and  iangbt  them  a  better 
iDodt  ol  living;  he  planted  the  oSve-tree,  and  in* 
ilnsetod  them  in  the  culture  of  different  kinds  of 
ftnin;  he  instifcated  the  won^hip  of  the  gods,  and  oom« 
mended  to  offer  them  sacrifices  of  the  fruits  ol  the 
eat^;  he  established  laws  of  maniage^  and  directed 
the  barial  of  thedead,  The  inhabitantSi  who  amoonted 
to  aliout  20,000,  he  divided  into  four  classes,  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  their  habitations  near  to  each 
etiiM*!  and  protect  them  with  a  wall  against  the  at- 


tacks  of  robbers.  This,  according  to  the  story  current 
in  antiquity,  waa  the  origin  ol  Athens,  which  at  that 
time  bore  the  name  ol  Cecropia;  but  the  histoiy  of 
Attica  at  this  early  period,  and  for  a  oonsideraMe 
time  afterwards,  cannot  be  considered  authentic. 
One  of  Cecnipa'  descendants  founded  eleven  other 
cities,  which  in  after-times  made  war  upon  each 
other.  Thesens  compelled  these  cities  to  unite,  and 
to  give  to  Cecropia,  now  called  Athens,  as  the 
capital  city  of  the  whole  country,  the  supreme  power 
over  the  confeileracy.  He  f bonded  the  great  feast 
called  the  panatherucu.  Ho  himself,  as  the  hejid  of 
the  state,  watched  over  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  commanded  the  army.  He  divided  the 
whole  people  into  tiuee  clasaes — noblemen,  hns- 
bandmen,  and  mechanics.  From  the  first  class  the 
magistrates  were  selected,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  priestsj  and  interpreted  the  laws.  He 
embelHshed  and  enlarged  Athens,  and  invited  for- 
etgoera  to  people  the  country.  After  the  death  of 
Codrus,  B.C.  1068,  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  continued  -487  years  from  the  time 
of  Cecropa,  was  abolished.  An  archon,  chosen  for 
life,  possessed  the  regal  power.  After  316  years  the 
term  of  ollicc  of  the  archons  was  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  seventy  years  later  to  one  year,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  nine.  A  regdar  code  of  laws 
was  now  needed.  The  archon  Draco  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  one  upj  but  his  severity  disgusted  the 
miiirla  of  the  people,  and,  B.C.  59-t,  Solon  introduced 
a  milder  axle  and  a  better  con«titutioa.  He  provided 
that  the  form  of  government  should  continue  demo- 
ci^tic,  and  that  a  senate  of  400  mombere,  chosen  from 
the  people,  should  administer  the  government  Ho 
divided  the  people  into  four  olasies,  according  to  their 
wealth.  The  offices  of  government  were  to  be  filled 
from  the  three  firat^  bnt  the  fourth  were  to  be  ad- 
nutted  to  the  asMmhlies  of  the  people,  and  to  have  an 
equal  share,  by  thdr  vote,  to  legblation.  But  this 
oonstttution  was  too  artificial  to  be  pennanent.  Plsis- 
tratns,  a  man  of  talents,  holdneas,  and  ambition,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  supreme  power  in  Atbau.  His 
government  was  splendid  and  beneficent^  but  his  two 
sons  conld  not  maintain  it.  Hipporchna  was  mnr^ 
dered,  and  Hfpptas  banished.  CUsthenea,  a  friend 
of  the  people,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  future 
abuses  by  some  changrai  in  the  laws  of  Solon.  He 
divided  the  people  into  ten  dasaes,  and  made  the 
senate  consist  <^  500  penons.  Attica  waa  already 
highly  cultivated;  the  Tintage  and  haireet,  like  aH 
the  lahotirs  of  this  gay  peoi^e,  w«rB  celebrated  with 
dance  and  aoi^  with  foasbi  and  samfioea.  The  wool 
of  AttiCA  mm  iMnous  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  aheep^  sod  the  skill  with  which  it  was  dyed 
of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Mount  Hymettoa 
(which  see)  yielded  the  finest  honey,  and  Mount 
Laurium  contained  rich  silver  mines^  the  products  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  smiport  ol  the  flieet 
Then  came  the  splendid  era  of  the  Fenian  war,  which 
elevated  Athens  to  the  summit  of  fame,  Miltiades 
at  Marathon,  and  Themistoclos  at  Salamis,  oonqnered 
the  Perdans  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  freedom  ol 
Greece  eeeaped  the  dangers  whidi  had  threatened  It; 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  enlarged;  the  ardfaooi 
and  c4hcr  magistratea  wen  diosen  ttm  tJl  olaseea 
without  distinction.  The  period  fetun  the  Peniiit 
war  to  the  time  of  Alexander  (b.o,  fiOO  to  Sd6)  wm 
most  remarkable  for  the  deTelopment  ol  the  Athen- 
ian constitntioEL  According  to  BJickh's  eznelkBA 
work.  The  Public  Economy  of  Athena,  Attica  oeii- 
tained,  together  with  the  islands  of  Sahums  and 
Helena^  a  tenitory  of  847  square  milesL  with  54K>,(KH> 
inhabitants,  365,000  of  whom  were  sieves.  BOdch 
estimates  the  inhahitants  of  the  citT  and  harboum  ii 
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1BQ»000;  tboae  of  the  mineB  at  20,000.  Cbxion  wad 
Peiidea  (a.a  444)  introduoed  the  highest  elegance 
into  Athens,  but  the  latter  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  future  corruption  of  momieTa^  and  for  the  gradual 
overthrow  of  the  state.  Under  him  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  ended  with  the  conquest  of 
Athens  hy  the  LacedicmimiaiiA,  ^Tha  vanquished 
were  obliged  to  receive  the  mort  mortifyuig  condi- 
tions  from  the  victon.  Thirty  Bupreme  magiBtratea 
were  placed  over  the  cit}%  who,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  were  arbitrarj  and 
cruel  After  eight  dreadful  months  Thrasybulus 
overthrew  this  tyrannj,  and  restored  freedom  and  the 
dd  conatitotion,  with  some  improvements,  Athens 
began  to  elevate  herself  again  among  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  was  fortunate  in  her  idliance  with 
Thebes  against  Sparta.  But  this  new  period  of  power 
did  not  long  continue*  A  more  dangerous  enemj 
rose  in  the  north — Philip  of  MaoedoiL  The  Athen- 
ians had  opposed  him  in  the  Fhodan  war,  and  Philip, 
therefore^  took  possession  of  some  of  their  colonies. 
The  Greeks  took  up  arms,  but  the  battle  of  Chero- 
nsa  f|B,a  33S)  was  the  grave  of  their  liberty.  Athens, 
together  ^ith  the  other  states  of  Greece^  was  now 
dc^ndeut  on  the  Macedonians.  In  vain,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  did  the  Athemana  attempt  to 
regiun  their  freedom:  they  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  harbour  of  Mimjcbiik 
Antipater  ordered  that  only  those  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed an  estate  of  more  than  2000  drachms  should 
take  part  in  the  adminL^tration  of  the  government 
Soon  after,  Athens  was  taken  by  Cassonder,  because 
it  had  joined  hia  enemieft,  contrary  to  the  advioe  of 
Phocion.  CoBsander  restored  the  oligarchy,  and 
named  Demetrius  Pholereus  governor  of  the  state, 
who  quietly  enjoyed  the  officse  for  ten  yeani.  But 
tho  Athenians,  who  hated  him  because  he  was  not 
ohoeen  by  tbem,  called  Demetrius  Poliorcete«  to 
their  aaftistance,  who  took  the  city,  restorod  the  an- 
cient oonstitutian,  and  was  loaded  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant marks  of  honour  by  the  Athenians;  yet, 
when  he  went  to  war,  he  lost  the  affection  of  the 
unstable  multitude,  who,  on  his  return,  excluded  him 
from  the  city.  But  he  conquered  Athens,  forgave 
the  citizens,  aud  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their 
liberty,  merely  placing  a  garrison  in  the  havens  of 
Munychia  and  liie  Pineus*  This  garrison  was  after- 
wards driven  out  by  the  Athenians^  who,  for  a  long 
time,  maintained  their  freedom.  Antigonus  Gona- 
taa  again  conquered  them,  and  in  this  situation  they 
reEnoined  until  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
Macedoniona,  and  joined  the  Achieon  league.  They 
afterwardji  united  with  the  Eonmns  againat  Philip, 
and  their  new  allies  coo  firmed  their  fr^om.  When 
they  Buffered  themselves  to  be  misled  to  support 
Irlithridates  against  the  Homans,  they  drew  upon 
thenutelvefl  the  vengeance  of  Home.  Sulla  captured 
the  city,  and  left  it  only  an  appearance  of  liberty, 
which  it  retained  until  the  time  of  Yespaaian.  This 
emi^eror  formally  changed  it  into  a  Homan  province. 
After  the  divimon  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Attica  be- 
longed to  the  empire  of  tJbe  East.  A.D.  396,  it  was 
conquered  by  Aloric  the  Goth,  and  the  country  de- 
vastated Attica^  along  with  the  ancient  Boaotia, 
now  forms  a  nome  or  province  ( Attike  and  Viotia)  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  with  a  pop.  in  1879  of 
185,364.— We  possess  most  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  antiquitiei  of  this  country  in  The  Unedited  An- 
tiquities of  Attica,  comprising  the  .^irchitectiiral  Re- 
miilns  of  Eileusia,  Rhamnua,  Siinium,  and  Thoricus, 
by  the  Soeiety  of  Bilettanti  (London,  1317,  folio). 
See  Athens. 

ATTIC  BASE,  a  peculiar  kind  of  base,  used  by  the 
ancient  orchitecta  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  by  Palladio 
and  «ome  otliers  in  the  Doric     AUk  Ordtr,  or  Attics, 


in  architecture;  a  kind  of  order  raised  npon  \ 
larger  order  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  ~ 
boilding. — AUie  Stonf^  in  mrchlteoture;  a  tUsy  i&  lb 
upper  part  of  a  hovae,  riaing  above  tite  mam  ] 
of  the  Duilding. 
ATTICUS,  HIB0DE9.  See  Hxsodis  Arncna.^ 
ATTICUS,  Titus  Poiii*oyics,  one  of  the 
noble  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  ii 
of  Cicero,  bom  109  b.c.,  and  died  32  fi.c  The  ] 
ponian  famUy,  from  which  he  originated,  wtm  one  d 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  equiU*^  and  derived  ib 
origin  from  Numa  Pompilins.  He  lived  Id  the  latUr 
penod  of  the  Republic,  and  acquired  gresA  oelebntT 
from  the  splendour  of  his  private  character,  H«  in- 
herited from  his  father  and  from  hit  nnde,  Q.  Ccd' 
lius,  great  wealth.  When  he  attained  maturity^  tb 
Eeptiblic  WIS  disturbed  by  the  factaona  of  Gmm  sod 
Sulla.  Hia  brother  Sulpidua,  the  tribune  of  die 
j>eople,  being  kiUed,  he  thought  binwdf  mit  aab  n 
Rome,  for  which  reason  he  removed,  witll  hk  for- 
tune, to  Athena,  where  he  devoted  himaelf  to  mdaat. 
His  benefits  to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gicied 
the  affections  of  the  people  in  the  highest  degnt. 
He  acquired  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  GradlL,  thst 
he  could  not  be  diBtinguished  from  a  native  AMhnkn 
Wlicu  Rome  had  recovered  some  degree  of  quel,  br 
returned,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  10^<MM),(KK)  of 
sesterces.  His  sister  married  the  brother  of  dam. 
With  this  orator,  as  well  »b  with  Hortensna,  he  lind 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendsldp.  It  was  h^  prind- 
ple  never  to  mix  in  j)olitics,  and  he  lived  miditebed 
amid  all  the  suoceasive  factions  whidi  reigned  is 
Home.  C^sar  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re|!vd 
though  he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompey.  Aft» 
the  death  of  Csesar,  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Bni- 
tui,  without,  however,  offending  Antony*  When 
Brutus  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  Italy,  he  sent  him 
1,000,000  of  seeteroes,  and  likewise  supported  Fulm 
the  wife  of  Antony,  after  the  diMtfb*oi]A  hittlei  d 
Mutina,  and  therefore  was  spared  whea  forow 
again  smiled  on  Antony,  and  the  friends  cl  Bnttoi 
generally  were  the  victims  of  his  vengeance.  The 
daughter  of  Atticus  was  married  to  M.  Vjpvniiii 
AgrippOi,  and  Augustus  became  his  friend.  He  of^ 
received  letten  both  from  Augustus  and  froim  As- 
tony,  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome.  He  iiaiiiiiA 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  without  sickiiaa  M 
this  time  he  became  alBicted  with  a  diaonler  wUdi 
be  felt  to  l>e  incurable.  He  therefore  ended  hit  lif^ 
by  voluntary  starvation,  and  waa  buried  nesr  Ihit 
Appian  W^ay,  in  the  grave  of  his  uncde. 

A'lTELA  (in  German,  £t2tt\  the  son  of  Mniidnl; 
n  Hun  of  royal  descent,  who  followed  hia  oa^le  Rsi* 
in  434,  and  shared  the  supreme  anthoriJty  with  hit 
brother  Blc^da.  These  two  leaden  of  the  barbarism, 
who  hod  settled  in  Scythla  and  Hungary,  threatetiel 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak 
Theodoeius  IL  to  purchase  an  inglo  ^  ^ 
Their  power  was  feared  by  all  the  nations  of  Eo 
and  Asia.  The  Hum  themselves  esteemAMl  . 
their  braveet  warrior  and  moat  akHfnl  genenl 
regard  for  his  penon  soon  amounted  to  su_ 
reverence.  He  gave  out  that  he  had  found  ^ 
sword  of  their  tutelar  god,  and,  proud  of  this  weenoo, 
which  added  dignity  to  his  power,  he  desagnea  tu 
extend  his  mie  over  the  whole  earth.  He  caused 
liis  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered  (444),  and  whca 
he  announced  that  it  was  done  by  the  *^irintfnt4  d 
God,  this  murder  was  celebrated  like  ih  victoir.  fif- 
ing now  sole  master  of  a  warlike  people,  hii  QB* 
bounded  ambition  made  him  the  terror  of  all  natkoi; 
and  he  became,  as  he  called  himself,  (he  arasiyf 
which  G<id  had  chosen  to  chastise  the  human  raoe. 
In  a  short  time  he  extended  his  dominion  o\mr  sU 
the  people  of  GermsJiy  and  Scythia,  and  the  casteia 
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uui  wwtern  emperow  paid  Wm  tribute,  Tlie  Van- 
dal^v  the  Ostrogoths^  the  G«pidae,  and  a  part  of  the 
Frankv  united  under  his  banners.  Some  hifltorians 
ssiiiie  iu  that  his  army  amounted  to  700,000  men. 
— When  he  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  richei  and 
power  d  Feraiai  he  directed  his  march  thither.  He 
wia  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  drew 
'  ick  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  plunder  m  the  dominions 
I  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He  easily  found  a  pre- 
t  for  war,  for  aU  states  which  promised  him  a 
i  booty  were  his  natural  enemies^  and  aU  princes 
whom  he  hoped  to  conquer  had  broken*  alliances. 
H»  therefore  went  over  to  Ill}Tia,  and  laid  waste  all 
IhB  OQsnitrieB  from  the  Black  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
IIm  Knaperer  Tbeodoeiua  collected  an  army  to  oppose 
his  progress;  but  in  three  bloody  battles  fortime 
declared  bezvelf  for  the  barbarians.  Constantinople 
mM  indebted  to  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the 
Ignoranoe  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging^  for 
its  piesoivation.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
ill  submitted  to  the  savage  robber,  who  destroyed 
mevetitj  flourishing  cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victor,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  a 
pesoe.  One  of  the  servants  of  Attila,  Edekon,  was 
tampfeed  by  a  eunuch,  Chrysaphius,  to  undertake  the 
■■■Minatton  uf  his  master  on  his  return  to  the 
Dmibe;  but,  at  the  moment  of  execution,  hi^  cour- 
1^  ftdled  him;  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  }m  nifi»t<;r  and 
adctbowledged  his  criminal  design.  Coii^tautinople 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  Attila's  revenge;  but  ho  w^is 
contented  with  reproaching  Theodosius  for  Ms  |}er* 
fidy,  and  requiring  the  head  of  Ghrysaphius.  The 
SD^feror  engaged  to  pay  a  new  tribute,— A ttihi  now 
directed  his  views  to  Gaul*  With  an  immense  army 
he  paaeed  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine, 
came  to  the  Loire,  aud  sat  do^'u  under  the  walls  of 
Orleana,  The  inhabitante  of  this  city,  encouraged 
by  tbeir  bishop,  Akiuui  (Aniatius),  repelled  the  first 
attack  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  united  forces  of  the 
Romans,  under  their  general,  Actius,  and  of  the  Viai- 
gotha,  under  their  king,  ThoudoriCf  coini>eIled  Attila 
to  raise  the  siege-  He  retreated  to  Champagne^  and 
waited  for  the  enemy  iu  the  plains  of  Chalons.  The 
two  armies  soon  approached  each  other.  Attila, 
aoxioqaa  for  the  event  of  the  battle,  consulted  the 
•ootfasayers,  and  they  assured  him  of  a  defeat  He 
OQBoealed  his  ahum,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his 
waniori,  reminded  them  of  tbeir  deeds,  spoke  of  his 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  and  at  the  thought 
tluit  their  valour  was  to  be  rewarded.  Inflamed  by 
thjf  speech,  and  by  the  presence  of  their  header,  the 
Hobs  were  impatient  for  battle.  Both  armies  fought 
bravely.  At  length  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and 
Golha  wa«  btoken  through,  and  Attila  was  already 
sore  of  the  victory,  when  the  Gothic  prince  Thods- 
mond,  the  son  of  Tbeodoric,  poured  down  from  the 
actghbouring  height  upon  the  Huns.  He  threw  them 
into  disoidar,  ipread  death  threngh  thdr  ranks,  and 
Attila^  pnased  on  aU  sides,  escapra  with  difficulty  to 
his  camp.  This  was  p«rhaps  the  bloodiest  battle 
which  has  ever  been  fought  in  Europe ;  for,  according 
to  contemporary  hist^itriiins,  106,000  dead  bodies  cov- 
ered the  field  of  battle.  AttOa  cauaed  all  his  camp 
oquiipge  and  treasures  to  be  brought  together  into  a 
Utafi,  in  ordor  to  bum  himaelf  wiUi  them,  in  case  he 
■hoahl  he  reduced  to  extremitiea.  But  the  enemy 
wvre  contented  with  collecting  their  forcea  during  the 
night,,  and  having  paid  the  Last  houours  to  tlie  dead 
body  of  King  Tbeodoric  (Dietrich  |i,  which  they  disoov* 
ervd  with  di^culty,  they  saluted  his  son,  Hiorismond, 
Idng  upon  the  held  of  battle.  Thus  Attila  escaped 
dwtniclioii.  But  the  Franks  punned  him,  hangiiig 
«n  hia  rear,  till  he  had  passed  the  Khine.  Rather 
irritated  than  discouraged,  he  sought  a  new  opp^jrtU' 
to  seixe  upon  Italy,  and  demanded  llonoria,  the 


sister  of  Yaleniiman  III.,  in  marriage.  This  princess 
had  been  separated  from  the  court,  and  cotithied  in  a 
monastery,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  Eugenius, 
her  chamberlain.  She  offered  her  hand  to  Attila; 
he  accepttid  the  proffered  match,  and  demanded  as  a 
dowry  half  the  kingdom.  When  tliis  demand  was 
refused  he  attacked  Italy  with  dri^a^lful  fury.  The 
emperor  trembled,  and  his  amba^ailors  stipplicated 
in  vain.  Attila  oonritiered  and  destroyed  Aqnileia, 
Padua,  Vicenia,  Verona,  Bergamo,  and  laid  waste 
the  plains  of  Lomb&rdy.  llie  iuhabitantB  fled  to  the 
Alpiy  to  the  Apenmne»,  and  to  the  snudl  iilandA  in 
the  shallows  (Ligoons)  of  the  Adriatic  Be%  where 
they  built  Venice.  The  emperor  had  no  army  to 
oppose  him;  the  Roman  people  and  eenate  had  re- 
courae  to  tears  and  supplications.  Pope  Leo  I.  went 
with  the  Roman  amba*wadiirs  to  the  enemy^s  camp 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  peace.  Attila  went 
back  to  Htmgarv.  The  llComana  looked  upon  their 
preservation  as  a  miracle,  and  the  old  chronicles  relate 
that  the  threats  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  terri- 
fied Attila--a  legend  wliich  the  art  of  Raphael  and 
Alghardi  has  immortaliaed  Not  having  obtainetl 
Honoria  for  a  wife,  Attila  would  a  lecond  time  have 
demanded  her,  sword  in  hand,  if  the  l3eautiful  Ildico 
bad  not  been  added  to  bia  numerous  wives,  with 
wbonci  he  m^^lemnly  united  himself  (453).  This  cir> 
cumstanoj  hinder*jil  him  from  fulfilling  his  threats. 
On  this  occaKion  be  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  debauchery;  but  on  the  day  after  the 
marriage  the  servants  and  warriors,  impatient  to 
salute  their  master,  thronged  into  the  tent:  they 
found  Hdico  veOed,  sitting  by  the  cold  corpse  of  her 
husband.  During  tlie  night  he  had  either  burvt  a 
blood- vessel  or  been  murdered  by  his  bride  to  revenge 
her  people  (45S).  The  news  of  his  death  spread 
sorrow  and  terror  in  the  army.  His  body  was  In- 
closed in  three  ooffios— the  first  wai  of  gold,  the 
second  of  silver,  ancl  the  thinl  of  iron,  llie  captives 
who  had  made  the  grave  were  strangled.  The  de* 
scriptioD  that  Jomandes  has  left  us  of  this  barbarian 
king  remiiidB  us  of  his  Kalmuck-Tartar  origin.  He 
had  a  large  head,  a  flat  nose,  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
short  and  ill -formed  body.  His  walk  was  proud,  his 
voice  strong  and  well-t4>nod, 

AlTITirDE,  od  a  term  of  art,  signifies  an  artistic 
pose  or  |x>sition  assumed  by  liWng  figures.  Attitudes 
require  a  rcguhir  study,  a  part  of  which  is  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy.  The  art  of  exhibiting  attitudes, 
at  least  in  modem  times,  is  of  recent  invention.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  celebratied  Tjtdv 
Hamilton  began  the  practice,  and  as  eveiry  art  begins 
with  imitation,  she  imitated,  with  graat  talent,  the 
attitudes  of  antique  statues  in  many  ]ar^  towns  of 
Europe^  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  oould  say  that  be 
possessed,  in  his  wife^  a  whole  ooUectioa  of  antiquea 
Her  dress  was  a  simple  tunio,  fastened  with  a  ribbon 
tight  under  the  breast,  and  a  ahnwL  With  these  she 
imitated  all  the  different  dimperiesL  Mr.  Rehberg 
drew  her  attitudes,  and  published  them  in  Ijondon. 
On  the  continent  of  Eurojie  this  art  was  carried  to 
much  perfection  by  Mrs.  Hendel  Schuts,  who  ex- 
hibited the  most  b^tifnl  attitudes,  copied  from  the 
Greek,  Egyptian,  Italian,  and  Crennan  styles  of  art. 
But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  fmitalioBs:  she  in- 
vented many  attitudea^  which  w«re  dedared  by  all 
the  critics  of  the  day  {among  whom  was  Goethe) 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  art.  Her  attitudes 
were  drawn  and  published  by  Feroux  and  Bitter 
(Frankfort  on  the  Main^  1509). 

ATTORNEY  (aitortmtus,  in  Latin),  a  penon  ap- 
pointed to  do  something  for  and  in  the  stead  and 
name  of  another.  An  attorney  is  either  pablic  or 
special,  llie  former 'is  an  ofificer  of  a  ooutt^  who  is 
authoriied  by  the  Uws  and  the  rules  ol  the  court  to 
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repretmt  suitoTB,  witboiit  any  special  written  ftntbo- 
rity  for  tbo  purpose.  Hie  rulea  and  qualificationa 
whereby  one  m  auihonxed  to  pcactbe  as  ah  attorney 
in  any  court  are  very  di^erent  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  cxiurta  of  the  aame  country.  Almost 
every  court  liaA  certain  rules,  a  compliance  with  whidi 
ia  neoeBaary  in  order  to  authorize  any  one  to  appear 
in  ooart  for,  and  represont  any  party  in  a  suit^  with- 
out a  flpedal  authority  under  seal.  The  prindple 
upon  which  these  rules  are  founded  is  the  exdusion 
of  persons  not  qualifieil  by  honesty,  good  moral  char- 
acter, learning,  and  BkiU,  from  taking  upon  them  this 
oHice,  Any  attorney  may,  by  malpractice^  forfeit 
this  priTilege;  and  tho  court,  in  such  case,  strikes 
his  name  from  the  roll  of  attomoys.  Still  thLa  does 
not  prevent  his  being  a  special  attorney,  with  a  spe- 
cific jjower  from  any  person  who  wishes  to  constitute 
him  his  representative;  for  every  man  who  is  capable 
of  oontnctiiig  has  the  power  to  oonfer  upon  another 
the  right  of  representing  him,  and  acting  in  his  stead. 
An  attorney  of  a  court  has  auihority,  for  and  in  the 
name  of  his  principal,  to  do  any  acts  necessary  for 
conducting  a  euit,  and  hJs  employer  is  bound  by  his 
acta. — A  special  attorney  U  appointed  by  a  deed 
called  a  ptncer  or  IdUr  of  aUomey^  and  the  deed  by 
whidi  be  is  appointed  specifiei  me  acts  which  he  ia 
authorized  to  oo.  It  in  a  commission,  to  the  extent 
of  which  only  be  can  bind  his  principal.  As  f ar  aa 
the  acts  of  the  attorney,  In  the  name  of  the  principalf 
are  authorized  by  his  power,  his  acts  are  those  of  his 
principal.  But  if  he  goes  beyond  his  authority,  his 
acts  will  bind  himself  only;  and  be  must  indenmify 
any  one  to  whom,  'without  authority,  he  represents 
himself  as  an  attorney  of  another,  and  who  contracts 
with  him,  or  otherwise  puts  conJidenco  fn  hh%  as 
being  such  attorney. 

ATl^RACTION,  tho  tendency,  as  well  of  the  parts 
of  matter  in  goneraX,  as  of  variuus  particular  bodies, 
to  approach  each  other,  to  unite,  and  to  remain  muted; 
nometunes,  also,  the  power  inherent  in  matter,  exert- 
ing itself  at  the  moment  of  approach.  Experience 
teaches  that  this  property  is  common  to  all  matter. 
Evim  liquids  cohere  in  their  parts,  and  oppose  any 
endeavour  to  sepamte  theoL  The  minute  partides 
unite  into  drops;  dropsy  if  ^ley  are  brought  in  con- 
tact, into  large  masses.  Fluids  attach  themselves  to 
solid  bodies,  particuiarly  to  such  as  have  very  smooth 
surfae«i,  as  to  glass;  they  rise  up  of  themselves  in 
fine  tubes  {see  Capjli,ary  Tube8),  &c.  Every  body 
tends  to  the  earth,  and  if  raised  from  its  surface  falls 
back  to  it  again.  The  plumb-line,  which  is  usually 
i^ertical,  takes  an  oblique  direction  in  the  vicinity  of 
high  mountains  (see  Density);  the  moon  ia  constantly 
ihkwn  towards  the  earth;  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets  towards  the  sun.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
subject  to  a  sLmple  law  of  mutual  attraction.  The 
Greek  writers  on  natural  philosophy  speak  of  attrac* 
tion;  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  likewise  admit  it; 
Kepler's  bold  and  oomprebemdve  mind  first  hazarded 
the  assertion  that  it  must  bo  universal  and  mutual 
in  all  bodies;  Descartes  sought  to  banishi  it  entirely 
from  natural  philosophy,  as  one  of  those  occult  powers 
which  he  did  not  acknowledge;  but  Newton  adopted 
the  theory  of  a  universal  attractive  force,  and  deter- 
mined its  laws  after  many  years  of  accurate  obser- 
vation, though  he  was  opposed  by  Leibnitz  and 
others.  When  bodies  tend  to  come  together  from 
sensible  distances^  that  tendency  ia  deDominated 
either  the  attraction  of  ^  gmviitUioi^  ma^jnttigin^  or 
ditctriciti/,  according  to  circumstanoes;  when  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies  in  contact  tend  together,  it  is  by  ad* 
hetion;  when  the  particles  of  the  same  body  tend 
together,  it  is  by  cohesion;  and  when  the  partides  of 
dilferent  bodies  in  contact  tend  together,  it  is  by 
affinity.    These  three  latter  spedes  of  attraction  act 


at  insensible  distances.  We  cannot  ennmefmte  ill 
the  partictilar  subdivisions  of  attraction,  but  the  mcst 
important  are  those  of  affinities  in  rhffinistry  (which 
see),  of  magnetic  and  electric  attractioDS,  Jcc.  ^Re- 
specting tbese^  see  the  particular  artides.)  The  bat 
works  on  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodieB  ate 
Newton's  Principia^and  Laplace's  M^caniqueC^kila 
See  CottEsios,  G«AViTAno»,  ke. 

ATl^WOOD,  Georgb,  F.IL3.,  an  emtnoii  inaibe- 
matician,  who  was  educated  at  the  ITnlimiij  of 
Cambridge.  In  1784  he  puhU^ed,  in  one  vcilmM^ 
Svo,  a  T^tiae  on  the  Rectilinear  Mo^m  and  Bots^ 
tion  of  Bodies;  with  a  Description  of  ChriginJil  li* 
pefiments  relative  to  that  Subject — «  work  remsii- 
able  for  its  perspicuity  and  the  extenszre  informitioe 
which  it  affordi.  About  the  sanoe  time  be  msde 
public  an  Analysis  of  a  CouTBe  of  Lectures  on  the 
Frindples  of  Natural  Philosophy,  read  ait  the  Hal* 
ventty  of  Oambridge,  which  is  not  less  valaaUe  lbs 
the  preceding.  William  Pitt^  having  attmdsd  ICr. 
Attwood's  university  lecturesy  conceived  such  is 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  sdentific  inform atJon,  tint 
he  engaged  him  to  devote  a  oonsidenible  part  of  lu 
time  to  financial  caloolation%  and  bestowed  ea  faiin 
a  sinecure  office,  the  income  of  whidi  he  Ktiised 
from  1784  till  his  death  in  1S07,  at  the  sge  of  lixtj- 
two,  when  the  office  whidi  he  had  held  was  abotiifasd 
Mr.  Attwood  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  Can- 
structinn  and  Properties  of  Arch^  (1801,  4toK  sod 
several  other  valuable  treatises  relating  to  msdie- 
matics  and  mechanical  science.  Mr.  Attwood  io- 
vented  a  machine  which  is  still  used  In  physical  )m- 
ture-rooms,  and  which  affords  great  faefltto  im 
verifying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

ATYS,  or  Arrrs,— 1.  The  favourite  of  Cyhde, 
who,  having  broken  the  vow  of  chastity  which  bt 
made  to  the  goddess,  castrated  himself,  as  a  poaiiii- 
ment  for  his  crime.  (See  Ctbeijl) — 2.  A  eon  iif 
Crcesus,  long  of  Lydia— an  affecting  example  of  filhl 
love.  He  was  dumb,  when,  seeing  a  scudier  fin  s 
battle  who  had  raised  a  sword  against  his  father, 
be  exerted  himself  so  much  that  the  bandi  of  \k 
tongue  gave  'way^  and  he  cried  out,  '  Soldier^  kill  sot 
Croesus  V — at  least  such  is  the  storv. 

AUBAINE,  Dboit  d'  (from  <Um  noH^  elsswhepe 
bom),  a  law  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Fmaoe 
with  regard  to  aliens  and  their  property.  They  wot 
permitted  to  acquire  all  kinds  of  property,  even  xsil 
estate.  They  could  not,  however,  ohtam  it  by  is* 
heritanoe,  or  bequeath  it  at  their  death.  The  kiaf 
(by  virtue  of  the  droit  <f  ^it^om),  in  whiom  pesee 
and  protection  they  remained  daring  life»  wm  thor 
only  heir  after  deatih.  No  feudal  lord  ooold  eoqw 
this  right.  It  was  very  early  softened  in  favtmr  d 
the  relations  who  resided  in  the  ifii^«w  Sasi 
citieSf  as  LyonsL  in  order  to  favour  oammenai^  elitois*^ 
the  privilege  that  the  estate  of  fore^nen  wiui  i 
in  them  should  go  to  the  foreign  helr^,  and  this  i 
agreed  upon  by  treaties  ^.^th  certain  states.  It  ^ 
abolished  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  17 
restored  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  was  faUy  I 
ished  in  1819.    See  Auss, 

AUBE,  a  Prench  department,  formed  ^ol  ci  tin 
a.  of  Champagne  and  a  small  portion  of 
and  bounded  N.  by  Mame,  s.  Haute^l^ 
CAte-d'Or,  a.  and  8.w.  Yonne,  and  w.  Seinen 
greatest  length,  S.  to  w.,  72  miles;  brcadth,  STmSiirr 
area,  2351  square  miles;  pop.  in  1876,  25^217.  Hm 
surface  is  undulating,  seldom  hilly,  and  is  watertd 
by  the  Aube,  Armance,  Mogne,  and  Vaoner  Ths 
N.  and  N.w.  districts  are  very  bleak,  bare  of  Utm, 
and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation;  the  southem  ^ 
tricts,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  fertile^  Hie  soil 
consisting  generally  of  deep  alluvinl  depenltB^  well 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  groin  and  pulse  OBop^  lid 
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ifao  for  hemp.  The  forest^  wkieb  are  extensfve, 
roocb  fuel  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  A  large 
of  grcraiid  ia  in  TiDeyBrdB*  The  chief  manufac- 
an  wonted  and  bosieiy.  Troyea  is  the  capital 
AtTBB  (andent  Alba)^  a  riTer  which  gives  name 
to  the  above  dipajtment^  lifiea  in  a  range  of  bilhi  ia 
fiaoto-Munei,  tknm  jxm^  and  after  a  ootine  of  113 
n&M  joiBa  tbo  Seine  a  little  above  MarcUly,  It  it 
nig%jbla  to  Ardi^  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 

AUBEB,  BjJnZL  Fran(;^olb  EsfKiTj  a  celebrated 
tad  cxtretnalj  productive  French  operatio  oompoeer; 
bom  Jan.  29,  1732,  at  Caen,  in  Normaadj;  died  at 
Fani,  May  1 2, 1 87 1.  He  wae  originaUj  intended  for 
A  mercanlaLe  car&er«  but  from  natiiral  mclioation  de- 
feted  hkoaelf  to  the  study  of  music.  His  first  de- 
■uooeoi  was  his  opera  La  Neig^e,  which  was  pro* 
ID  1821,  and  at  once  made  his  name  known 

„  J  fareign  coantries.    By  this  time  ho  had  aeao- 

4|feM  himadf  with  Scribe,  a  very  skilful  writer  of 
ISintH,  ftod  cytbor  operas  too  numerous  to  mention 
nofV  IbOowwl  in  quick  sucoeAsion,  for  which  the 
9n  supplied  by  Scribe,  and  the  mu^io  by 
Many  of  these  are  still  favourites,  for 
Le  Marain,  Fra  Diavolo,  La  Part  du  Diable, 
^  Le  Sennent^  and  above  all,  La  Muette 
(usually  known  as  Masanlello),  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  oompoeer  of 
opera.  His  peculiar  field,  however^  was  the 
eonie  opera^  in  which  by  his  charming  mdodies^ 
•fcrongly  the  stamp  of  the  French  national 
as  wen  as  by  his  other  exoellenoes,  he 

general  popularity. 

,^l7BIGNfi,  Meklk  b\     See  Meble  D'AuBiGKfi. 
AITBIGK^,   Thjsodobi  Aqbifpa  d\  a  French 
;  horu.  in  1 550.    Ho  early  gave  proofs  of  talent. 
In  bit  thirteenth  year  ho  loift  his  father,  and  fought 
^  "  under  HenrvrV.,kingof  France,  who  made 

ofhisbed-ohamber.  He  soon  became 
of  Hemy,  bat  when  tiia  king,  thiukiug 
it  aeoesaaryj  favoured  the  Catholics  more  than  the 
F^otestaat^  Aubign^  expressed  his  displeasure  with 
litUe  reaerve^  and  at  length  lost  the  favour  of  Henry. 
He  now  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Htnrary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  Histoire  Uni verseHe, 
fnat  1550  to  1601,  with  a  short  account  of  Henzy 
lY/a  death,  three  voIb,  folio,  the  first  volume  of  whida 
waa  ovderod  to  be  burned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Ho  died  at  Geneva  in  1530. 

AUBREY,  JoHir,  F.R.S,,  an  Engliah  antiquary, 
bom  at  Easton  Piera,  in  Wiltahire,  in  1025  or  1626, 
aztd  educated  at  Oxford.  He  collected  materials  for 
tlie  Momasticon  AngHcanum,  and  aifonicd  important 
aMwrtinoe  to  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary.  He  lost 
Ilia  property  by  lawsuits  and  carelessnessi  and  was 
reduoea  to  absolute  want ;  but  a  Lady  Long  sup- 
ported him  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1700.  He 
,|nib]ished  little,  but  left  largo  collections  of  manu- 
which  have  been  used  by  subsequent  writers. 
Uaniet  (London,  16d5)  contain  a  great  deal 
and  interesting  information,  but  also  dis- 
tnoeh  Gtedulity  and  superstitloiL  Another  work 
M  published  in  1719  under  the  title  of  the 
Faftnral  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
luney. 

AUBRY  DE  MONTDEDIER,  a  French  knight 
of  the  time  of  King  Charles  V.»  who^  according  to 
"  '     i  was  basely  murdered  in  1371  by  his  cum- 
in  amnSf  Ridiard  de  Macaire.    The  murder 

I^BOovered  by  means  of  a  dog  of  the  deceased, 

''iAo  showed  the  mmt  hoKrtile  disposition  to  the  mur- 
[jdeter.     The  king  compelled  Macaire  to  fight  with 
er,  the  dog,  in  order  to  decide  the  case;  and 
^murderzr  was  conquered.     This  story  has  been 
into  a  drama  for  the  German  stage  called 
[  of  Aubiy^  or  Ibe  Wood  of  Bondy. 


AITBTTRN',  a  handsome  city  of  New  York  state, 
capital  of  the  coimty  of  Cayuga»  at  the  K.  end  of 
Owasco  Lake,  170  miles  w.  of  Albany,  Pop.  in 
1880,  21,924.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fiounshing  place, 
and  contains  an  academy,  a  courthouse^  a  state 
prison,  large  enough  to  receive  1000  prisoners,  a 
oounty  jail,  a  market-bouse^  a  Presbyterian  theolo^ 
gical  seminary,  &c  The  theolc^cal  seminary  ^vaa 
incorporated  in  1820.  In  the  town  or  vicinity  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  carpets,  iron,  and 
p»per. 

AUBUSSON,  PiERSB  dV  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in  H23  of  a 
fimdly  descended  from  the  old  oounta  of  La  Manche 
in  France,  served  in  early  life  in  the  wars  against 
the  TurkSj  and  on  his  return,  having  been  presented 
at  the  French  court,  bocjune  a  fiivourite  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL  Some  time  after  he 
enterefl  the  order  of  St  John,  finst  obtained  a  com- 
mandery.  next  was  made  grand-prior,  and  in  1-176, 
on  the  death  of  Grand-master  Oraini,  succeeded  Mm, 
In  1450  the  Island  of  Rhodes^  the  head-quarteiB  of 
the  order,  was  invaded  by  a  Turkish  army  of  100,000 
men.  The  town  was  besieged  for  eighty-nine  days 
and  then  assatdted,  but  the  valour  of  D'Aubusson 
(ind  bis  km'ghts  proved  victoriouB,  and  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  retire^  leaving  9000  dead  and  carry- 
ing off  15,000  wounded.  D'Aubuflsou^s  whole  soul 
was  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  but  when  he  saw 
Christian  princes,  instead  of  uniting  to  carry  it  on 
with  vigour,  wasting  their  resouroet  m  war  with  each 
other,  be  was  seized  with  deep  melancboly,  and  died 
at  Rhodes  in  1503,  after  he  had  reached  the  age  ef 
eighty. 

AUCH  (ancient  ElimUrU),  a  town,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ger»,  42  miles  w.  of  Toulouse,  with 
12,500  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  France,  and  appears,  from  the  numerous 
aQtiquitioa  which  have  c^eu  found  in  it,  to  have 
possessed  great  importance  tmder  the  Romans.  It 
rises  from  the  Gers  in  the  form  of  an  amphithealaxt, 
and  though  on  the  whole  vcty  indifferently  built, 
poisesses  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  of  which 
Franoe  can  boast  Its  manufactures  are  chiefiy 
woollen  and  ootton  goods,  leather  and  hats,  and  Ita 
trade  Is  in  wine,  wool,  quillsi  brandy,  and  ship 
dmber, 

AUCKLAIO),  a  town  in  New  Zeaknd,  in  the 
North  Isian4»  in  the  former  province  of  the  same 
name;  pop.  in  16S1,  22,000.  It  stands  on  the 
B^ntbem  shore  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  of  New  Zealand,  an  inlet  of  Thames 
Gull  At  this  point  the  island  Is  only  €  miles  acrose, 
and  there  is  another  harlKrur  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Isthmus.  The  city  is  therefore  advantageously 
»iti]Ate<l  for  commerce,  as  it  is  also  from  a  picturesque 
|K»mt  of  view,  llie  chief  public  buildingB  are  the 
government  house,the  government  offices,  the  barracks, 
the  custom-house,  and^the  places  of  wonhip.  There  ia 
a  weli-laid-out  botanic  ganien,  a  theatre,  and  seveEat 
^ood  hotels. — The  province  of  Auckland,  no  loQgir 
an  administrative  division  of  the  colony,  iucludai 
more  than  half  of  the  North  IsUnd,  or  nearly 
18,000,000  acres.  Its  surface  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  broad  shallow  vaUeys 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  dense  forest.  Gold, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  ooi^  exist  in  the  provinoa^ 
The  princripal  gold  ^workings  are  in  the  Thames  dis- 
trict. Among  the  moflt  viduable  products  of  the 
province  are  the  kauri  ptoe^  kauri  gum,  and  New 
Zedand  Jlaic.  The  kauri  pine  is  fo\md  only  in  this 
province,  and  its  timber  is  largely  ex(>orted  to  tlae 
ueighbourijij^  provinces  and  colonies,  and  also  used 
for  span  In  the  rovol  navy.  New  ^feabtid  flax  is 
ah*o  a  valuable  prodnot  of  uie  piwinoe. 
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AUCKLAND^AUDEBERT. 


AUCKLAND,  William  Eden,  Lord,  aBtatesman 
who  bjui  greAt  intlueuoe  in  Pitt's  mioistiy,  snd  was 
employed  Iil  impoitaiLt  embanies^  He  begun  hia 
career  in  1778  as  a  mediAtor  between  the  motUer 
country  and  the  insurgent  colonies  in  North  Amorira. 
He  was  accompimied  by  Lorfl  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  G.  Johnstone^  and  Lord  Carlisle  upon  tUiA 
important  embaBflj;  but  the  result  did  not  answer 
the  expectationji  wtiich  bad  been  formed  from  the 
talentft  of  these  distinguished  men^  and  nothing  waa 
left»lor  England  but  to  aeknowledj^  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  Aftens-artla,  as  d  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  a  great  influence  in  the  refoma  of  the 
penal  laws,  and,  with  Howard  and  Blackatone,  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  systtsm  of  ijolioe,  and  a  better 
mcKle  of  treating  prisonera.  He  subsequently  held 
the  impoi-tant  post  of  secretarj  of  state  for  Ireliind, 
nud  in  1785  wad  ftmbaasador  extraordinary  to  the 
fVench  court  to  negotiate  a  ejnmmercial  treaty,  which 
waa  concluded  in  17 S (J,  During  the  firat  year  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war  he  was  ambusadur  extra- 
ordinary to  the  states-general  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  had  the  greatest  induen^^  on 
the  measures  which  the  coiirseof  events  was  constantly 
rendering  more  complicAfced.  After  his  return  hia 
conduct  was  subjected  to  an  investigation  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  WAS  declared  to  be  unexceptionable.  He 
died  in  ISll 

Al'UTlOX  is  a  public  sale  to  the  party  offering 
the  highest  price  where  the  buyers  bid  upon  eacsn 
other,  or  to  the  bidder  who  first  accepts  the  terms 
offered  by  the  vendor  where  he  sells  by  reducing  his 
terms  until  some  one  accepts  them.  This  mode  of 
•lUe  was  in  use  among  the  Eomans,  called  iuh  hfttta^ 
from  its  being  in  early  times  a  sale  of  the  spoils  token 
in  war  under  a  sjiear  erected  as  the  signal  of  the 
auction*  The  same  fiignA.1  was  afterwords  used  in 
other  sales,  which  were  nmdo  under  the  8uy>erinten- 
denoe  of  particiilar  tribunals.  This  mode  of  selling 
iji  subject  to  particular  regulations  by  the  laws  of 
many  iximmunities,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
frauds  or  i*Jt  levy  a  tax. 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  who  oenducta  sales  by 
auction.  It  ii*  hia  duty  to  state  the  conditions  of 
Bsle,  to  declare  the  respective  biddings,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  sale  by  hnocking  eUmn  the  thing  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  to  be 
lawfully  authorized  by  the  purchaser  to  sign  a  oon- 
tract  for  him,  whether  it  be  for  lands  or  gootla.  And 
his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder  in 
his  book,  is  sufficient  to  bind  any  other  person  for 
whom  the  highest  bidder  purchaaed,  even  though 
such  person  be  present,  provided  he  do  not  object 
be/ore  tnlry.  Every  auctioneer  must  take  out  a  li- 
cense (for  which  be  pays  £10),  renewable  annuall}*. 
It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  at  certain  auc- 
tions (called  therefore  mock  auctions)  to  employ 
pn2?fr#,  or  mock  bidders,  to  rai»e  the  ralue  of  the 
articles  sold  by  their  apjmrent  competition,  anH  mM^^ 
questions  have  grown  out  of  it.  It  was  long  ago 
decided,  that  if  the  owner  of  an  ttiaU^  put  up  to  side 
by  auction,  employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him,  it  in  a 
InMld  on  the  real  bidder,  and  the  highest  bidder  may 
refuse  to  complete  his  contract  But  it  seems  as  if 
the  mere  employment  of  jmffers  under  any  circum- 
stanoes  were  now  held  to  be  illegal,  *The  inclina- 
tion of  the  courts  at  the  present  time  is  that  a  sale 
by  auction  uhould  be  conducted  in  the  most  open  and 
public  manner  poaaible ;  tliftfc  there  should  be  no  re- 
serve on  the  part  uf  the  jwjller,  and  no  collusion  on 
the  part  of  the  buyent.  IHiffing  is  illegal,  accortUng 
tu  a  l»te  case,  even  though  there  be  only  one  puffer ; 
and  it  was  then  deciiled  that  the  recognized  practice 
at  auctions  of  employing  such  percM^us  to  bid  upon 
the  sale  of  horses  could  not  be  sustained'  (Woolrych 


on  Conunerdal  Law,  p.  262).  A  piTty  bidding  it  ui 
auction  may  retract  hb  olfer  at  *ny  dme  bdofe  tU 
hammer  is  down.  Another  cleu']  j  eatablttbid  piiii* 
dple  is,  thsit  verbal  decUratJom  by  aa  wsK^atmem 
are  not  to  be  suffered  to  oositro!  the  piisted  cmdi- 
tions  of  sale ;  and  thesOi  when  pasted  up  under  Um 
box  of  the  auctioneer,  are  held  to  be  snffidestlf 
notified  to  purchasers.  Auctioneers,  lilce  all  otiw 
agents,  should  carefully  observe  their 
Shoulil  those  who  employ  than  sudtain  nny  i 
thn>ugh  their  carelessness  or  inAtte&tkin,  tiney  lifll 
be  responsible.  They  must  also  answer  for  tibe  ooo- 
scquences  if  they  sell  the  property  intrusted  to  tfaor 
core  for  less  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owoMt 
or  in  a  way  contrary  to  order.  The  eytablithnwffltiil 
mock  auctions  is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  I 
swindlers  in  London.  Persons  iire  £requentlj^| 
at  the  doon  of  such  auctionsi,  denomin»ted  ' 
to  in^-ite  strangers  to  come  in ;  and  poffen  an  J 
wait  to  bid  up  the  artide  much  beyond  its  ^ 
A  stranger  making  an  offer  at  such  an  auction  i 
almiL)8t  sure  to  have  the  article  knocked  down  toV 
Plated  goods  are  often  disposed  of  at  these  i 
but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  they  . 
very  inferior  quality.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  mock  auctions,  but  Idtl 
without  much  success,  in  consequence  of  the  i 
erouB  means  of  evasion. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  the  &  of  France^  fanned 
of  a  {iart  of  Lower  Languedo^  and  bounded  V,  aoii 
K.E.  by  Herault  and  Tarn,  IL,  the  MeditemiiMn, 
K.w.  Haute-Garonne,  w.  Art^n,  and  s.  PyHo^es* 
Oriental ea;  greatest  length,  N.  to  s,,  79  milss; 
breadth,  50  mUes ;  area,  2340  square  miles ;  pop.  in 
187d,  <^m^mb,  ITie  surface  la  oowred  by  ' 
mountain  groups,  the  Montagnes-Ndrea,  a 
tion  of  the  Cevennes  in  the  N.,  the  Corbi^res  in 
K.,  and  the  Pyrenees  in  the  s.,  and  is  trsversed  w. 
£.  by  a  great  longitudinal  valley,  drained  in  its  upp<f ' 
part  by  the  Fresqnel,  and  in  its  lower  by  the  Autk; 
The  loftier  districts  are  bleaJc  and  improductiye ;  lbs 
others  tolerably  ftrtile,  yielding  good  crops  of  wb«il« 
maize,  oata,  and  rye.  The  vine  is  exteisiTdy  cni* 
tivated,  the  olive  very  partially.  The  wines,  both 
white  and  red*  but  especiaUy  the  former,  bear  a 
name.  Much  land  is  kept  La  natural  or 
meadows.  I'he  minerals  include  copper,  li 
coal,  and  slat^,  and  much  salt  ijs  made^  both 
consumpt  and  exportation,  from  the  lagoona  oa  tiie 
coa»l. 

AUDE,  a  river,  France,  which  gives  name  to  the 
above  department,  issues  from  the  Etang-de-rAude. 
Pyr^6es-0rientale«,  about  4  miles  N.w.  of  MoBt> 
louis,  flows  firet  N.  to  Carcassonne,  then  x.,  nesriy 
parallel  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  falls  into  tbs 
Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  neiu'ly  130  mUesL 
It  receives  several  affluents,  of  wluch  the  princi|ni  is 
the  Orbieu. 

AIJDEBEBT,  Jbak  BAPnan,  united  in  a 
degree  the  talents  of  an  engraver  with  the  know] 
of  natural  history.  He  was  bom  at  Bochefoct 
1759,  went  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Pj 
drawing  and  painting,  and  made  himaell  *  ildlfii) 
miniature  painter.  In  1789  he  became  •oqusliilsd 
with  C  ;igot  d'Orcy,  a  great  lover  and  prcNmoler  ef 
natural  history,  who  possessed  a  vast  coUeetkiB^  Ills 
rarest  specimens  of  which  he  employed  Ajo,'  ' 
paint,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Engisod 
land^  whence  he  brought  back  a  number  of 
which  have  been  used  in  Oliver's  History  of 
This  occupation  awakened  in  him  a  taate  for 
history.  He  now  undertook  some  works  which  lud 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  first  waa  Histoim 
Naturelte  des  Singes,  dee  Makia,  et  des 
^que«  (Paris,  1800,  folio)^  in  which  he  shows 


rines,  both 
lear  afood 
r  aitfL^ 

lea^^H 
hforH^ 
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fthle  drkDghtsBuui,  engraver,  And  writer.  Wtth 
pkrd  to  oolooriog,  bo  esMutuiI  in  natural  hiHtoryi 
i  biroQght  it  to  a  gnaJber  perfection  thim  it  had  ever 
iorn  ttttoined.  Not  satufied  with  Inyicig  different 
wkmn  on  the  lune  plate,  bo  m  to  produce  a  kind  of 
paiBling,  be  w«nt  farther,  and,  instead  of  water-ool* 
oai%  nied  the  more  dtirable  oil  colours.  He  carried 
tdt  art  to  itili  greater  ptirfectioa  by  using  gold  in  his 
imprcadona,  tbo  oolonrof  which  he  changed  in  different 
wajTB,  in  order  to  imitate  the  splendour  of  h\»  patterns. 
Nalisal  hiatorj  waa  greatlj  benefited  hj  hia  work* 
the  ^kndoar  of  which  waa  astonishing.  HiBHiBtoire 
dea  Colibria,  dea  OiBeaux-Monchea,  des  Jocamars,  et 
dea  Promeropa  (Paria,  1S02,  folio),  ia  esteemed  the 
moat  complete  work  that  baa  appeared  in  this  de- 
partment. Fifteen  copies  were  struck  off  with  gol- 
den letters.  Scaroely  was  this  work  begun  wheo 
Andebert  farmed  new  plans,  for  the  execution  of 
wy^  the  longest  life  would  hardly  have  been  snf- 
fidcBt.  He  died  in  ISOO,  when  he  bad  scarcely 
begtm  the  Kistoire  des  Grimpere^aiux  et  des  Oiseaux 
do  Paradii.  Both  worka  were  excellently  finiahed 
by  Dearay,  who  was  in  poaseBsion  of  the  materialB 
and  the  process  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Audeliert 
randared  much  assistance  in  the  publication  of  Le- 
faillMifs  African  Birds.  He  conducted  the  im- 
p—iona  ol  the  plates  as  f ar  aa  the  thirteenth  num- 

AUDEEXCE  ia  used  to  signify  the  ceremonies 
practised  in  courts  at  the  adudseion  of  ambaBsadon 
and  publio  mimstefs  to  a  hearing.^ — It  is  also  the 
name  ol  eoorts  of  justice  or  tribunals  which  wero 
established  by  the  Spamards  in  America,  and  formed 
upon  the  modd  of  the  court  of  ch&noery  in  SptuD, — 
It  u  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  ecclcsioBtical  courts 
in  England,  which  ii  held  wherever  the  archbishop 
caUanp  a  cause  to  be  argued  before  himself. 

AUDITOR,  in  the  language  of  the  andent  law 
aa  dfioer  ol  the  oourtBi  whose  duty  it  was  to  interro- 
fga$»  the  partieB.  In  a  nairower  sense  an  offioer  who 
omiooki  aocxnmts.  The  aiiditeur  dtt  chdUlei  in 
fteioa  was  a  member  of  that  court  of  justice  for  the 
dMf  «i  Paris.  (See  Chatelet.)  TbLi  court  decided 
is  iQtttliea  of  small  importance  (where  the  amount  in 
dispinte  did  not  exceed  fifty  franca).  In  the  eleven 
high  offices  off  aoooonts  ichambreM  des  complet)  of 
France^  the  membeis  were  divided  into  eonaeilUrt'mai' 
tftM  and  c<m§eiUer§*auditeurM,  as  the  German  caUegt* 
(departments  of  govezmuent)  are  into  oounseHors  and 
assistants,  A  similar  division  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  introduced  by  Xapoleon,  viz.  that  of  conuiliturs 
wad  jvQt^udUcun^-whXch  dutiuetion  stiU  exists.  In 
Eo^and  tlus  term  is  applied  to  those  who  examine 
aoommts.  The  offioe  in  which  the  public  accounts 
ate  audited  is  called  the  audit-office  jtar  txcdknce. 
The  members  of  the  Spanidi  o>urt«  of  justice  are 
goieraUy  called  oydore*. 

AUDUBON,  John  Jamxb,  a  celebrated  American 
naturalist  of  French  extractioii,  born  near  New 
Orleans  in  1775,  was  educated  in  France,  and  studied 
p***»»»**g  nnder  the  celebrated  David.  On  his  return 
to  America  his  father  gave  him  a  reaidenoe  on  the 
hmaka  ol  the  Schuylkill,  but  having  a  decided  taste 
far  ornithology,  he  detennined  to  select  a  spot  where 
be  could  have  better  opportunities  of  studjring  it, 
and  accordingly  in  131  ^  set  out  with  that  view,  taking 
trith  him  hk  wife  and  infant  son.  He  descended 
the  Ohio,  and  at  last  fixed  on  a  site  in  Kentucky. 
Keeping  this  as  his  central  locality,  he  continued  for 
many  years  roaming  the  f(»«8ts  in  eveiy  directioii 
and  imwing  the  undesoribed  birds  which  he  shot. 
In  iS24  he  resolved  to  publiKh  the  result  of  his 
laboon,  and  proceeded  to  England  with  his  portfolio 
of  magnificent  drai^inp*.  Hia  publkatioaof  them  in 
a  superb  wcvk  of  double  folio  bIjm  loniii  an  era  in 


the  history  of  his  favourite  science.  Audubon  is  said 
to  hnvG  l>cen  at  thk  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable- 
looking  persons  and  most  fsscinating  companions 
ever  encountered.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Rivynl  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  other  scien* 
tific  bodies  nu  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1&3C)  he  settled  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Hud* 
Hotif  and  laboured  with  Dr.  Bachman  on  a  work  en- 
titled the  Quadrupeds  of  America.  He  died  at  New 
York  in  1851. 

AUERBACH,  Henrt,  bom  in  1482,  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name  in  Bavaria,  the  builder  of  the  Auer- 
bach  Court  and  Cellar  at  Leipstig,  mentioned  in 
Goethe's  Fftmt.  Hia  real  name  waa  Stromer,  bat 
according  to  the  fuehion  of  hi^  time,  he  took  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  Tbe  building 
was  erecteti  in  ]  530,  and  tradition  reports  that  five 
years  after  Dr.  Faust  was  seen  ndlng  out  of  it  on  a 
barrel  of  wine.  This  tale  Gi»ethe  bus  ma*.le  ubc  of  in 
his  famouu  poem.  The  building  was  known  also  at 
the  Leipzig  fairs  as  one  of  the  most  freqiUented  places 
for  the  exhibition  of  merchandise. 

AUERSTJUiT,  batUe  at,  Oct  14,  1806.  See 
Jkna. 

AUGEAN  CODEX  (CntZfj!  AmtmiA  a  Greek 
and  Latin  MS.  of  the  Epiwtlea  of  hi.  I'aul,  supposed 
l>y  Michiiclis  to  have  been  written  in  tlie  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  BO  called  from  Aupia  Major^  the  name  of  a 
monsfltery  at  Rheiimu,  to  wiiich  it  Ijelonged.  After 
pasaing  through  several  hands  it  came  in  1718  to  Dr. 
Beutlcy,  who  purchased  it  for  250  Dutch  fioiins,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Collejje,  Cam- 
bridge. This  MS,  ia  written  in  uncial  letters,  and 
without  acoeots;  not  coiUinua  jrrrfV,  as  i«ii  common 
with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  vdth  intervals 
lietween  the  words,  and  a  dot  at  the  end  of  each. 
Thu  Greek  text  ia  ^^tten  in  capitals,  the  Latin  in 
Anglo-Saxon  letters ;  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  mu^t  have  been  written  in  the  w.  of  Europe, 
where  that  forrnktion  of  the  Latin  tettera,  usuallj 
called  Anffh-Scuron^  was  in  general  use  between  the 
sbvunth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  manuscript  ia 
defective  from  the  beginning  to  Romans  iii.  8^  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  only  found  in  the  Latin 
version. 

AUGEAS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  King  of  Elis, 
famed  for  his  stable,  which  contained  3000  oxen;  and 
had  not  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Hercules  was 
desired  to  clear  away  the  filth  in  one  day,  and  Augeas 
l)namise<l  if  he  performed  It  to  give  him  a  tenth  part 
of  tbe  cattle.  This  task  Hercules  is  said  to  have  exe» 
cuted  by  turning  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  as  some  sav^ 
the  Pcneua,  through  the  stable,  which  immediately 
earned  away  the  dung  and  filtlu  Augeas  not  only 
refused  to  perform  his  engagement,  pretetnding  that 
Hercules  had  used  artifice,  and  experienced  no  labour 
or  trouble,  but  buisbed  tiis  own  son  Phyleus  from 
his  kingdom  for  supporting  the  claims  of  th«  henx 
Upon  this  a  war  oommenoed,  and  Hercules  conatMred 
Elis^  pat  Angeaa  to  death,  and  gave  his  klngoom  to 
Phyleua, 

AUGEREAU,  FntURic  FiuK<;^t8  CiuaLia,  Duke 
of  Castiglioue,  ^Marshal  of  France^  son  ol  a  frnttr^mar- 
chant,  bom  at  Paris,  1757;  served  as  a  carahini<<r  in 
the  French  army;  went  frum  thence  into  the  Nea- 
politan service,  established  himself  at  Naplos  in  1787 
as  a  fencing-master,  and  was  banished  thence  in  1792 
with  the  rest  off  his  oountrymen.  He  served  after- 
wards as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which 
his  tidentB  and  cotinge  nan  gained  him  promotion. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  1794  as  genml  of  bri- 
gade in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1796  aa 
general  of  division  in  the  army  of  Italy.  He  took 
tbe  Pass  of  BUUoBimo;  made  himself  master,  April 
H,  of  the  iiitraiKlMd  camp  of  the  Piedmontesa  aft 
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Ceira,  AfterwArdtf  of  that  at  Coskle;  threw  bimself 
on  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  &nd  carried  it  with  the 
enemy  8  intrenchments.  June  1 6  he  paased  the  Po, 
A&d  made  pnaonera  the  PftpaL  tioopSi  together  with 
the  cardioAl  legftte  and  the  general  staff.  Aug-.  1 
he  catne  to  the  ABsistaiioe  of  Miusii^na;  maintamed 
during  a  whole  day  a  moat  obstinate  struggle  againut 
9>  iuperior  nninber  of  tix>opa,  and  took,  the  village  6f 
Ca«ti^lione,  from  which  he  derived  hia  dncal  title. 
Aug.  25  he  [>as»ed  over  the  Adige,  aad  drove  back 
the  enemy  as  far  as  Hoveredo.  In  the  battle  of  ArooH 
when  the  French  columns  waTored,  Augereau  aetzed 
a  standard,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  ana  gained  the 
victory.  The  directory  bestowed  thia  Btandard  on 
him,  Jan.  2&,  1719*  Aug,  9  he  was  named  com- 
mander of  the  17th  military  division  (diviaion  of  Paris), 
in  plaoe  of  General  Hatry,  He  wa«  the  instniment 
of  the  violent  proceedinga  of  the  ISth  of  Fructidor, 
and  waa  ealutcd  by  the  decimated  legijihitivo  body 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  In  170^9  he  was 
choBen  a  member  of  the  Comidl  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
therefore  resigned  his  oommaod.  He  tben  obtained 
from  the  consul  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Holland.  He  led  the  Frendi  and  Batavian 
army  on  the  Lower  Hhine  to  the  support  of  Mor&au, 
paascd  the  river  at  Pronkfort,  and  fought  with  the 
imperial  general  with  varioua  success,  until  the 
battle  of  Htdjenllnden  ended  the  campaigxi.  In 
Oetober,  1801,  being  eupersetled  by  General  Victor, 
he  remained  without  employment  till  1803^  whea  he 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  army  colloctod  at  Bayomie 
against  PortngaL  When  this  enterprise  fiuled,  he 
went  back  to  Faris,  and,  May  19,  1804,  was  named 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  grand  olBcer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honoor.  In  July  of  thu  year  the  King  of  Spain 
sent  him  the  order  of  OharieB  IIL  At  the  end  of 
1805  be  was  at  the  head  of  a  oorps  of  the  great 
army  in  Germany^  formed  of  troops  collected  under 
bis  command  at  Brest.  Ho  contributed  to  the  sue- 
oanea  which  gave  birth  to  the  peace  of  Fresburg, 
and  in  March,  1SQ6,  had  possession  of  Wotzlar  and 
the  country  around,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
a  new  war  calletl  him  to  Prussia.  The  wounds  which 
he  received  in  the  battle  of  Eylau  (which  see)  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  France.  Early  in  1811  Na^ 
poleon  gave  him  the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  army 
of  Spain,  Afterwards  he  rotumed  from  thence,  and 
remained  without  any  employment  until  July,  1813, 
when  he  led  the  army  in  Bavaria  against  Saxony, 
where  he  took  part  fn  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  At  the 
entraDce  of  the  allies  into  France^  his  duty  was  to 
cx>Ter  Lyons.  Louis  XYIIl.  named  him  a  peer. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon^  Augereau  used  reproach- 
ful language  respecting  him  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
aimy.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on  his  landing  in  1S15, 
doolAred  him  a  traitor.  Atigereau,  however,  expressed 
himaelf  in  his  favour,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the 
new  order  of  things.  After  the  return  of  the  king 
hs  took  his  place  again  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  sat 
among  Ney*a  judges,  waa  for  a  while  unoccupied,  and 
died,  June  11, 1816|  at  his  estate  La  Houasay,  of  the 
dro|>sy, 

ALTGIAS.    SeeAtoEAS. 

AUGITE,  or  PYlioxiNE,  the  name  of  a  species  of 
mineral,  interesting  on  account  of  its  wide  distri- 
bution, and  the  numerous  varieties  of  form  and  colour 
tmder  which  it  appears.  When  crystaUized  it  tm- 
smnes  the  form  of  short,  slightly  rhombio  prisms,  with 
iheir  lateral  edges  replaced,  and  terminated  at  one 
or  both  extremities  by  numerous  planes ;  and  when 
massiTe,  Is  generally  capable  of  mechanical  division, 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  aides  of  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism  of  87"  5'  and  92^  6',  its  primitive  form.  Its 
spedfio  gravity  is  from  323  to  8 '34 ;  lustre  vitreous; 
and  hardness  sutticient  to  scratch  glasa.    IHfferent 
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mimes  have  been  applied  to  some  of  its  moil  romsriE- 
able  varieties ;  as,  dioptidt,  to  greenisb-wliite, ' 
parent  crystabi ;  sahlUe,  when  it  is  In  unpa 
prismatic  and  foliated  masses;  and  coet^tUie,  wheai 
email,  slightly  cohering  graina.  This  speciss  IM» 
abundanUy  in  bhick  crystals  in  basalt  ttid  lara^  i 
enters  into  the  regular  composition  of  many  rocks 
besides  being  found  in  yeins  in  primitive  rocks,  h 
is  oomjiosed  essentially  of  silica,  lime,  and  ms| 
to  which  oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  added;  ', 
one  of  those  few  mineral  substanoefl  whose  < 
tion  may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  ] 
constituents,  and  subjection  of  them  to  _. 
native  crystali,  likewise,  when  fused  aood  i 
cool  slowly,  re-asBome  their  original  shape  i 
A  transparent  green  variety,  found  at 
the  Tyrol,  is  used  in  jeweby. 

AUGSBUEG(LatinHtusrtafa  Vindflie^fnm)tma 
Bavaria,  capital  of  circle  Swabia  and  Neubarg,  e 
fertile  plain  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Wertadi  i 
Lech,  and  in  the  midst  of  wooded  alleys,  wi  ** 
gardens,  35  miles  N.w.  of  Monidi.  Tho 
properly  fortified,  it  is  inclosed  by  waUs  and  c 
and  contains,  with  many  very  irregular,  several  ve 
handsome  streets  and  squares.  Of  the  former  1 
the  finest  is  Maidmilieu  Strasse,  which  is  ] 
and  spacious,  adorned  by  thi«e  fine  fountida^  i 
possessed  of  many  handsome  buHdings,  ammg  wh 
is  the  Bath'hans,  an  XtaHan  structure,  regamd  | 
the  finest  dvio  pakce  in  Grennany.  Adjoiniiig  i' 
town-hall  is  a  lofty  belfry,  called  the  Perluch  ** 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  The  other  | 
objects  of  note  are  ^e  cathedral,  with  a  fine  ] 
by  Domenichino;  StUlrieh's  Cbnrch,  with  a  to 
feet  high  j  the  bishop's  psiaoe,  where  the  An_ 
Confession  was  presented  to  the  diet;  the  Hsilk^^ 
oommercial  mart,  the  public  libruy,  th«  AjomIsoi 
Arts,  and  the  Fnggerei,  a  range  of  ilma-houssi^  1 
by  the  celebrated  bAQken  who  have  '  ^^ 
name.  Angsbnig*  has  been  loog  disting 
commercial  spirit,  and  by  the  actlTitj  and 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  though  not  now  so  i 
a  place  as  formerly,  is  still  tho  seat  of 
manufactures  aad  oommerce.  The  chief  bnndies^ 
industry  are  ootton'SpimdDg  and  wea%'ing^  1 
and  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
leather, tobacco,  celebrated  gold  and  silver  i? 
chemicals,  &cl  An  extensive  trade  is  done  i 
ing,  engraving,  and  bookbinding,  and  the  4 
Allgemeine  Zoitung  or  Augsburg  Gazette, 
the  most  widely  cir^ated  newspaper  of  < 
published  here.  The  dty  own  much  of  ita  imp 
anoe  to  banking  and  stock-exdhange  opcratians,  i 
which  its  transactions  are  very  extensive.  It  is  i  ~ 
the  emporium  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  chief  i 
for  tlie  mile  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  Bwitxeriaad,  t 
the  8.  of  Germany,  and  hence  has  an  extesuiTe  i 
trade.  Augsburg  is  a  place  of  great  aati 
the  Emperor  Augustus  having  established  m  i 
there  alxkut  12  B.C.  Ravaged  by  the  Huns  in  1~ 
century,  it  Bubsequently  came  under  the  J 
of  the  Franldsh  kings,  and  was  nearly  de 
783  in  the  war  of  Charlemagne  mmstTa 
of  Bavaria.  After  the  divisioii  of  the  emp 
Franksi  Augsburg  come  under  the  dominioQ  ( 
Duke  of  Swabia,  and  becoming  rich  by  its  com 
finally  purchased  its  freedom  of  the  duke,  whJdi  t 
afterwards  confirmed  by  &e  emperor.  The  ci^  ^--m 
reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  and  Wli^  to- 
gether lA^th  NUmberg,  a  great  mart  for  the  eommenn 
between  the  K.  and  a.  of  Eimipe,  until,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy,  llie  disooraleB  of  tSia 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  gave  a  new  direotioo  to 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  wofrld.  In  I86S»  la  tm- 
sequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  lower  dssn  t£ 
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dB«iiM»  the  AiiBtocTAti€  govemmeni  was  aboluihed 
md  A  democsratic  form  substituted,  which  oontiniied 
tiE  160  ye«n  Lkter,  when  the  nobles,  with  the  assist- 
■100  of  tiM  Kmperor  Cbjurlei  V.^  f^pun  obtained  the 
■mpremaG^.  Aiwiboig  early  took  a  oonepicuouB  port 
Ift  the  Bflfon&atioii,  with  which,  for  a  long  seriea  of 
fmn,  ill  falrtorj  ia  doaelj  connected  Here,  in  1530, 
ihe  oe^bnkled  Aagnburg  Confession  (see  next  art.) 
was  presented  to  Charles  Y.;  and  here,  in  1555,  was 
SQDciuded  th«  celehnvtod  treaty  which  secured  to  tbe 
FtotoBtanti  the  fuU  enjoymeut  of  their  rights  and 
pifvilMFaLPop.  (1880).  61.408, 

AUGSBUBG  COXFESSION,  presented  by  the 
Proteflta&ta  at  the  diet  of  Augi^bui^,  15S0|  to  the 
Eznpenw  Charles  V.,  and  the  dk t,  and  being  signed 
hj  the  PtoteatflUt  states,  was  adopted  as  their  creed. 
Luther  made  the  origiiuj  draught  at  the  command  of 
John,  dectoir  of  Saxony,  at  Torg&n,  in  Bcrrenteen 
artklfli;  bat  aa  its  Htyle  apeared  to  be  too  yioleot, 
H  warn  altered  by  Mekndithpn,  at  the  command  of 
the  ttleetory  aod  m  oomplianoe  with  the  wishes  of  the 
body  of  Protestant  prmces  and  theologians.  Urns 
chexiged  it  was  prcseuted  and  read  in  the  diet^  Juno 
25.  The  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  Aus- 
trian ardiivesy  and  the  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
feeaon  at  Wittembei^i  1531,  was  printed  from  thi^. 
Afterwards  Melanchthon  arbitrarily  altered  some  of 
the  artidca,  and  a  new  edition,  with  his  chaagei,  ap- 
pearsd  in  1540,  There  now  arose  a  diT3sio(&  between 
thoM  who  held  the  original  and  those  who  held  the 
ahered  Angsbui^  Confeesion.  The  former  is  receiyed 
by  the  Lutherans,  the  latter  by  the  German  Re- 
fomied,  who  thereby  secnred  to  tbenuelyes  at  the  re- 
Ugio<as  peace  of  1555 j  the  pririleges  extended  only  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Augabuig  Confession,  and  kin- 
diedaecta. 

AUGUKS,  certain  priests  among  the  Bamaiun, 
who,  from  the  flight  oiid  the  cries  of  birdsi  from 
HghtDing,  kc,  predicted  future  events,  and  announced 
the  will  of  the  gods.  They  were  consulted  reiri>oct* 
hkf  both  pabUe  and  private  concerns,  and  their  re- 
■pectabOitf,  as  weU  as  their  influence  in  the  state, 
waa  yery  great.  By  merely  pronouncing  the  words 
AUo  dk  (another  day),  they  could  dissolye  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  annul  all  the  decreee  which 
had  been  pBS»ed  at  the  meeting.  Their  answers,  as 
well  aa  the  signs  by  which  they  governed  themselves, 
were  ealled  aufftmet.  Fublio  angaries  were,  1. 
Aiipeafsnoes  in  iht  beavens,  as  thonder  and  %htziing. 
Tm  Mgiir  remarked  the  place  where  the  flash  of 
Hljhlahig  originated,  and  where  it  dinppetied.  He 
ilood  oo  ■&  eleyated  place  (arx,  Umptm),  Vfhicre  he 
hed  m  fuU  view  cl  all  aroand  Mm.  After  the  sacri- 
6om  had  been  made,  and  solemn  prayers  offered,  be 
(eok  hia  station,  his  face  towuds  the  x.,  his  head 
eoverad,  and  pcmtting  with  his  staff  (Utuus)  to  that 
paction  of  the  heavens  within  the  limfts  of  wHch  ho 
pmpoeed  to  make  his  observations.  On  the  left  were 
tbejigopitiofaa,  on  the  right  the  unpropitious  omens. 
2.  *&»  cries  and  the  flight  of  birds,  Predictiona  f  oond- 
ed  on  the  obeervation  of  birds  were  properly  called 
mnapku,  and  were  yery  common  even  among  the 
Gfl«slaii  who  took  them  from  the  Chaldeans.  They 
■UMPards  became  bo  important  that  among  the  Bo- 
nuns  nothing  of  consequence  In  peaoo  or  in  war  was 
imtetakim  without  consulting  birds,  whose  continual 
liig:ht  waa  supposed  to  give  them  oniyeival  know- 
leqge.  They  were  picpitioaa  or  unpropitions,  either 
irm  their  speciea  or  from  the  circumstanoes  in  which 
they  appeared.  The  birds  of  a  prophetic  character 
wera  diyided  into  two  principal  cLssea — ^those  whoso 
ffigllt  and  thoae  whose  cry  was  indicative  of  future 
eyents.  In  the  latter  class  were  included  the  raven, 
the  crow,  the  night*owl,  the  cock;  in  the  former 
were  the  eagle,  the  crow,  the  raves,  the  kite,  and 


the  yulture.  The  two  last  were  always  unpropitious ; 
the  eagle,  on  the  contrary,  was  propitious  when  he 
flew  from  left  to  right;  the  crow  and  the  raven  were 
propitious  on  the  lojft,  and  unpropitious  on  the  right. 
3.  The  willingness  or  unwillingnen  of  chickens  to 
eat  was  abo  ominous.  The  former  was  interpreted 
as  a  good  amen,  the  latter  aa  a  bod  one.  Chickens 
were  made  use  of  particularly  in  war;  therefore  a 
pontif ex,  aome  augnrs  and  haraBpicee  (see  Ajsubficcb), 
together  with  a  pttUarivt  with  a  hen-coop,  were 
attached  to  the  army.  Besidea  these  three  principal 
dasstt,  certain  omens  were  drawn  fromqusbdrapeds; 
for  example,  if  a  beast  crossed  one^s  path,  or  was  seen 
in  an  umuaal  place,  and  from  many  occurrences  moru 
or  leaa  unoommon,  for  example,  sudden  melancholy, 
■neeaing,  ffpiUing  the  salt  on  the  table,  &c.  The 
augurs  expytined  such  si^ts^  and  taught  how  the  gods 
were  to  be  appeased.  The  right  of  taking  the  aus- 
pices, that  is,  thd  right  to  inquire  of  the  gods,  by  cer- 
tain signs,  how  the  war  would  terminate,  belonged 
only  to  the  eommonder-iu'chief.  The  inferior  officers 
fought  only  under  his  auspices;  that  is,  the  dedam- 
tjon  which  he  issued  waa  bindizig  upon  them^  and  the 
fortunate  or  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  was 
attributed  to  him  alone, 

AUGUST,  the  name  of  the  eighth  montli  from 
January,  inclusive,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Boman  year, 
which  Wgan  with  Mardi,  It  was  called  Sextmtiail 
the  emperor  Augustus,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
instances  of  good  fortune  which  bad  happened  to  idm 
in  thli  month,  affixed  to  it  hLi  own  name. 

AUGUSTA,  the  name  of  a  yery  great  number  of 
ancient  places,  as  Aug^uata  Treyironun,  now  Trtvcs; 
Augusta  Ausciorum,  Jiow  Auch;  Augusta  Tanrinuruni, 
now  Turin:  Augusta  Suesaonum,  now  Soi$aona;  Au* 
guflta  Vindelicorum,  now  Aufjsburfj;  &c.  Augusta 
also  is  the  name  of  many  modem  places  and  riveia  in 
$cmth  America. 

AUGUSTA,  capital  town  of  Maine,  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  river  Kennebec,  and  Portland  and 
Bangor  lUilway,  168  miles  ir.B.  of  Boston;  pop.  7808. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  handsome 
state-house  commanding  a  line  prospect,  an  araenal, 
several  manufactoriei»  including  a  large  cotton-mill, 
&a  A  large  dam  oonstmctcd  acrosi  Uie  riyer  gives 
a  great  amount  of  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Here  is  an  elegant  bridge  aoroas  the  Ken- 
nebec, Gonsisttng  of  tw^o  arches,  each  IdO  feet  long. 
The  river  ia  navigable  to  Augusta  for  vessels  of  lOO 
tons. 

AUGUSTA,  a  caty  and  eapllalof  Rkhmond  county, 
Georgia^  in  the  United  States^  on  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  Bulwaya;  p(^  in  1880,  23,023.  It  ia 
situated  on  an  elevated  plam.  The  atreeta  are  wide, 
intersecting  eadi  other  at  right  anglesi  and  are  oma* 
mented  with  trees.  The  hc^aes  are  moetly  of  hriek, 
and  many  of  them  see  spadoua  and  elegant.  Among 
the  pubUc  builtlings  are  a  dty-hsll,  an  academy,  a 
court-hou»e,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and 
seven  houses  for  public  wondiip,  Augusta  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  trade,  and  has  a  very  flourishing 
commerce.  More  than  100,000  bags  cf  ootfeon  are 
annually  deposited  here,  and  hence  ocrnye jed  down 
the  river  to  Sayannah  and  ChariistoQ,  for  ncnthani 
and  Eumiean  markets. 

AUGUSTIKK,  or  Acsrur,  St.,  called  the  Apotflh 
of  the  EnglitK^  floozisbed  at  the  dose  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  sent  with  forty  monks,  by  Qrmrf^ 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  Saxon  kmg£iDUk 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert^  king  of  Kent^ 
whom  he  soon  converted;  and  auch  waa  his  enoossa 
with  his  subjects,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  bsripttasd 
10,000  in  one  day.  This  suooees  may  be  attnnuted 
to  his  reputation  of  miraculous  power  In  the  restora- 
iion  of  sight  and  life,  more  probably  than  to  anj 
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itlf  IIbI  to  Cicero,  who  had  retired  to  Ms  vill&  at 
Obomiv  boiog  deiiroiu  to  pdn  tlds  ^re^t  omtor,  idwaya 
labfi*d  bj  UMt  peofila,  and  whom  Antony  bated  and 
fMved.  Ttcm  tboioo  he  went  to  Rome^  where  the 
giCAtest  putof  the  magisfcratet,  aolLliara,  and  citkenii 
Cime  to  meet  him/ Antony  alone  paying  no  attention  to 
ha  return.  After  Octa^-iaDua  had  caused  his  adoption 
ta  ba  oonfinued  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  he  went 
to  Antony,  begged  hia  friendship^  and  demanded  of 
him  the  inheritance  left  him  by  Caeaar,  in  order  to  pay 
t2ke  legactea  mendoned  in  hia  wilL  Antony  at  nret 
haughtily  refiued  to  acknowlodge  hia  diumji,  but 
a^nrarda  dianged  hia  demeanour  when  he  found 
Ibt  indnence  of  Oetavianna  continually  increasing, 
■ad  hia  own  proportionably  diniiukhingr.  There 
conid  be  so  ^m^QS  nnion  between  two  equally  am- 
bitfoiM  tiTftla.  libeir  hearta  cheriiihed  reciprocal 
halTful  Mid  jealousy;  and  their  enmity  waa  so  httle  a 
MOcti  that  OctaTianua  waa  aocujsed  of  having  wishod 
to  get  Antony  motdered.  How  the  latter  went  to 
dnlpine  G&ol,  besieged  Mulina,  and  wa«  declared  on 
aiiemy  to  biii  ooontry  while  absent  from  Rome;  bow 
OctaTianua*  who  had  obtained  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  senate,  acoompanied  the  oonsul  sent 
apujial  Antony,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  eon^, 
took  th^  chief  command^  how  he  afterwards,  when 
Antony,  together  with  Lepidus,  entered  Italy  at  the 
he^  of  a  powerful  army,  united  'n4th  him;  how  a 
truuDTirate  waa  formed  by  the  three  (ftiner&U;  and 
how,  ^ter  dreiwlful  scenes  of  blood  in  liome  and  the 
raai  of  Italy,  they  defeated  the  republican  army 
mdar  Bnttus  and  Camiua,  in  Macedonia; — all  this 
ii  coniaincd  in  the  article  od  Antony.  Antouy 
hoBOOied  the  memory  of  Brutus,  but  Octaviauus  in* 
•ohed  hia  oorpee.  After  his  return  to  Home  he  sads- 
fied  the  avarice  of  his  soldiers  by  the  diviaioin  of  the 
SDBqftei^ed  lands.  This  diviaion  cauaed  great  dia- 
tereluioea.  In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  aoenea  which 
eofiTulaed  Italy,  he  waa  obliged  to  contend  with 
Pol  via,  whoae  danghtcr,  Clodia,  he  hod  rejected,  siud 
with  LiQciaa^  the  brother-in-law  of  Antony.  After 
asreral  battles,  Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
Pemaia^  where  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  surren- 
dar,  llie  city  was  given  up  to  be  plundered^  and 
tibrae  Inmdrod  senators  were  condemned  to  deaths  as 
m  pfOfiltiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  deified 
Dmat.  After  the  return  of  Antony,  an  end  wofi  put 
to  the  proecriptions.  Octavianus  allowed  such  of  the 
pKoaeribed  persons  as  had  escaped  death  by  flighty  and 
whom  he  no  lon^r  feared,  to  return.  There  were 
ftHl  sc^ne  distorhancea  in  Gaul,  and  the  naval  war 
with  Sextna  Pompetna  continued  for  several  years. 
After  hia  return  titmi  Gaul,  Octavianiui  married  the 
tmrnmpnm  Ldida,  the  wife  of  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he 
ooanpelled  to  resign  her,  after  he  himself  hod  ilivorced 
h»  wild  wife,  Soibonia.  Lepidus,  who  bad  hitherto 
retained  an  appearance  of  power^  waa  now  deprived 
qI  hi*  authority,  and  died  as  a  private  man,  IS  D.a 
AntoDy  and  Octavianus  now  divided  the  empire. 
But  while  the  former,  in  the  East,  gave  himself  up  to 
a  life  of  Inxnry,  the  young  Ootavianua  purvued  bis 
plan  of  making  himself  sole  master  of  the  world.  He 
eapeciaUy  strove  to  obtain  the  love  of  the  people. 
He  ahowed  mildnesa  and  magnanimity,  without  the 
appearance  of  striving  after  the  highest  power,  and 
dbelared  himself  ready  to  lay  down  his  power  when 
Antomy  ahonld  retom  from  the  war  i^gainst  the  Par* 
thiansu  He  appeared  rather  to  permit  than  to  wish 
Vfi^*f^^  to  be  appointed  perpetual  ^bune^-«u  office 
wilkli  gikve  him  supreme  power.  Hie  more  he  ad- 
▼anoad  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  mora 
openly  did  he  declare  himself  against  Antony.  By 
making  pnblie  a  will,  wherein  his  rival  appointed  his 
artna  by  Cleopatra  his  heirs,  ho  stirred  the  ill-will  of 
the  Romans  against  him.  Availing  himaelf  of  thia 
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feeling,  Octavianus  declared  war  against  the  Queen 
of  Egypt,  and  led  a  considerable  force,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  where  Vipaauius 
Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Actium  {%vhich 
see),  whidi  mnde  Octavianus  master  of  the  world,  B.O. 
31 .  He  pursued  hia  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the  war, 
after  be  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  differencee  by  a  peroonal  combat.  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  kiUed  tbemaelre<i.  Octavionna 
caused  thitan  to  bo  splendidly  buried,  A  son  of  Antony 
and  Fulvia  was  sacrificed  to  insure  his  safety.  Cssar- 
icin,  a  son  of  C«sar  and  Cleopatra,  shared  the  same 
fate.  All  the  other  relations  of  Antony  remained  un- 
injured, and  Octavianus,  on  the  whole,  nsed  his  power 
with  moderation.  Ho  spent  two  yoan  in  the  East, 
in  order  to  arrange  the  affAirs  of  E^^ypt,  Greece^ 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  i^I.'mda.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph  for  three  days 
in  snooession,  and  doeed  the  temple  of  Janus — for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Home  (bx. 
29).  Freed  from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  world,  he  was  undecidod  conoeming 
the  way  in  which  he  should  exercise  liis  power  in 
futnre.  Agrippa,  whose  victory  had  g^iven  him  uni- 
versal dominion,  counselled  Mm  to  renounce  his 
authority.  Ma.'cenaa  opposed  this;  and  Octavianna 
followed  bis  advice,  or  mtber  his  own  inclinations. 
In  order  to  make  the  people  hnik  upon  him  as  an  nn* 
limited  monarch,  he  aboliabed  the  laws  of  the  trium- 
virato,  beautified  the  dty,  and  exerted  himself  in 
correcting  the  abnsea  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
dvil  war.  At  the  end  of  hia  seventh  consulabip,  be 
enterod  the  8enat«^-houae,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  lay  down  his  power.  The  senate,  astonished  at 
hia  nuxleraUon,  besought  him  to  retain  it.  He 
yielded  to  their  pressing  entreaties,  and  ooutinned  to 
govern  through  them.  He  now  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Augustus,  which  marked  the  dignity  of  hia 
poraon  and  rank,  and  united,  hy  d^rees,  in  himself, 
the  offices  of  impcrator,  or  commander'in*chief  by 
aea  and  land,  with  power  to  make  war  and  peace;  of 
proconsul  over  all  the  pro^'incea;  of  peqjetual  tribune 
of  the  pwjple,  which  ri^ndcred  his  person  inviolably 
and  gave  him  tbe  power  of  interrupting  public  pro- 
ceed3ing»;  and,  in  fine,  of  censor,  and  pontifex  niaxl- 
mua,  or  controller  of  all  religious  matters,  llie  lawa 
themaelveB  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  observance 
of  them  depended  upon  bis  wtlL  To  these  digni- 
ties we  mtlst  odd  the  title  of  father  of  hit  country. 
Great  as  was  the  jjower  given  to  him,  be  exercised  it 
with  wise  moderation.  It  was  the  ^drit  of  his  policy 
to  retain  old  namoi  and  forms,  and  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  assume  the  title  of  dicto/or,  which  Sulla  and 
Cffisar  hod  mode  odious.  Angnstui  conducted  many 
wars  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly  In  Gaul  and 
Spain,  where  he  triumphed  over  the  Cantabrians 
after  a  severe  struggle-  His  lu'ms  subjected  Aqui- 
tania,  Pannonla,  Dahnatia,  and  Dlyria,  and  held  the 
Bociuis,  XumidiaiiSf  and  Ethio^dons  in  chedc.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Parudana,  by  which  they 
gave  up  Armenia^  and  restored  the  eagles  token  from 
Crassus  and  Antony.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  Alfis  he 
erectod  monuments  of  his  triumphs  over  the  moun- 
taineen^  the  proud  remains  of  which  ore  yot  to  l«o 
seen  at  Suaa  and  Aoeta.  After  ho  hod  esUblished 
peace  throngboot  the  empire,  be  again  dosed  the 
temple  of  Janus.  But  this  peace  waa  intezropted,  A.D. 
9,  by  the  defeat  of  Varua^  who  loat  threa  legtonB  fai 
an  engagement  with  the  Germana,  under  ArmJ&Jiia» 
and  killed  himself  in  desjMur.  The  *inf otmatioii  el 
this  miidortuno  greatly  agitoted  Augustus.  He  let 
hia  beard  and  biur  grow^  and  often  cried  out  La  the 
deepest  grief,  *0  Varna,  restore  me  my  legiooar 
MeanwhUe  ^e  Germane  were  held  in  chedt  by 
Tiberiua.    Dnring  the  peaee^  Auguatos  had  istoed 
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cumy  useful  decneeo,  mud  aboliBbed  abuBoa  in  the 
govemmeiLt.  He  garo  a  new  form  to  the  seiiAte, 
omplojed  himself  in  improving  the  mAnnera  of  the 
people,  particularly  by  promoting  m&rriag@»  euActed 
lawa  for  the  nipprenicm  of  luxury,  introduced  disci* 
pliue  into  the  anmefl,  and  order  into  the  garnet  of  the 
circus.  Ho  Adorned  Home  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  truly  said,  '  He  found  it  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble.'  He  also  made  journeys,  aa  Velleiua  says, 
eyexywheref  to  increase  Uie  blcasinga  of  peace ;  he 
want  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  Asia  Elinor,  Syria,  Gaul, 
&o, ;  in  several  placet  he  founded  citica  and  coloidea. 
The  people  erected  altars  to  him,  and,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  month  Sextilis  was  called  August. 
Two  oon^lradeSy  which  threatened  Ms  life^  nus- 
oarried.  Caspio,  Murena^  and  Egnatius  wore 
puniihed  with  death:  Ciniia  was  more  fortunate, 
reoeiving  paidon  from  the  emperor.  This  msfiTaani- 
mity  inorcoLSod  the  love  of  the  RomaiiB,  and  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  the  disaffected;  so  that  the 
master  of  Rome  would  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for, 
if  hu  family  had  been  as  obedient  as  the  world.  The 
debauchery  at  his  daughter  Julia  gave  him  great 
pain,  and  he  showed  himself  more  severe  against 
those  who  destroyed  the  honour  of  his  family,  than 
aguost  thoae  who  threatened  his  life.  History  says 
that,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  ruled  by  Livia,  the  only 
person,  perhaps,  whom  he  truly  loved.  He  had  no 
sons,  and  lost  by  death  his  sister  s  son,  Marcellus, 
and  his  daughter's  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he 
had  appointed  his  tuooessoirB.  Also,  Brusus,  his  son- 
in-law,  whom  he  loved,  died  early ;  and  Tiberius,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  whom  he  bated,  <m  account  of 
his  bad  quaUties,  alone  survived.  These  mm^erous 
calamitieB,  together  with  his  continually  increasing 
Infirmities,  gave  him  a  strong  desire  of  repose.  He 
undertook  a  journey  to  Campania,  from  whose  purer 
sir  he  hoped  for  relief;  but  disease  fixed  upon  him, 
and  he  died,  at  Kola  (August  ID,  a.d.  14)^  in  the 
7dth  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  reign.  AVlicn 
he  felt  his  death  approaching  ho  is  said  to  have  called 
for  a  mirror,  arranged  his  hair,  and  domanded  of  the 
by-standera,  ^Have  I  ^jlayed  mj  part  wellC  and,  an 
answer  being  returned  in  the  affirmative,  *Then,* 
added  he,  using  the  form  of  the  players,  'fareweU, 
and  applaud'  {valeie^  tt  plaudite).  If  this  last  pas- 
sage in  the  life  of  Ai^gustus  Is  tme,  it  is  certainly  in* 
dicative  of  his  character,  his  policy,  and  even  of  his 
fortune.  It  ia  certain  that  his  conduct  was  idways 
measured  and  detcmiincd  beforehand,  uid  that  he 
had  a  great  power  of  remaining  oool  and  unmoved 
amid  the  cares  and  agiti^ons  of  government.  Stu- 
diously oonoealing  his  own  plans,  he  mode  use  of  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  others,  to  further 
them.  He  conquered  Erutus  by  moans  of  Antony, 
and  Antony  by  means  of  Agrippa.  He  sereral  tunes 
changed  his  party,  but  never  his  pmposes,  and  knew 
how  to  cause  power  to  be  offered^  and  pressed- iipon 
him^  while  it  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of  all  his  ezer- 
tions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  used  his  power 
with  wisdom,  and  became  the  benefactor  of  his  ooun- 
try,  which  he  had  previously  plunged  into  the  hoiron 
of  civil  war.  His  taste  and  active  mind  led  him  to 
favour  and  protect  the  learned;  imd  he  even  exercised 
the  art  of  the  poet  himself;  so  that  he  was  not  un- 
worthy of  giving  his  name  to  an  age  distinguished 
for  intellectual  creations.  His  death  plmiged  tiie 
empire  into  the  greatest  grief.  He  was  numbered 
among  the  gods,  and  temples  and  altars  were  erected 
to  him. 

AUGUSTUS  II,  Feedebiok,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland,  second  son  of  John  G^jorge  III., 
elector  of  Saxony,  bom  at  Dresden,  in  1670,  was  re- 
markable for  his  bodily  strength  and  activity.  To  his 
nsldenoe  in  France  he  owed  that  taste  for  luxury  and 
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the  fine  arts  which  afterwards  made  the  Satan  otrart 
inferior  in  splendour  to  none  in  £iat)^  catocyt  thtt 
of  Louis  XIY.  In  1691  be  Tiritad  Viflna%  ^te« 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  Arciidaka  Jonnb, 
afterwaids  Joseph  L  By  the  death  of  hli  ddar 
broiler,  John  George  lY.,  in  1G94,  he  becsma  alsD* 
tor.  The  Polish  throne  havitig  li«come  vacvit,  la 
1096,  by  the  death  of  John  Sobiesld,  Augustas  pn- 
sented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  it.  The  Abbd  de  Po> 
lignac,  the  French  Ambassador  at  WaiMW,snpported 
the  pretenaioDS  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  whom  tht  Fo> 
liah  nobility  preferred ;  hot  Augustas  had  an  am;  en 
the  frontioa,  obtained  votes  by  bribery,  and  puhUdj 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  Jane  ST,  1^, 
the  election  took  place.  AugustDS  streogthttad  )m 
by  marching  10,aOO  Saxons  intfr  Falaad 
il>erT  and  intimidation  obtained  him  the  vietoij. 
After  he  had  ascended  the  throne^  a  treaty  was  cae- 
cludcd  between  Denmarl^  Poland,  and  the  sir, 
Peter  I.,  against  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  ia  whidi 
the  object  was  the  oooonest  of  U^oitia.  (See  OuTi.) 
But  Charles,  having  defeated  the  l>aiiea  under  Ibe 
walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  BnsiaDa  al  Kara^ 
was  now  ready  to  Mvanoe  into  Poland,  and  Aaguim 
was  obliged  to  provide  fbr  tiiia  d«f4«ra»  of  liii  ota 
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war,  which  lasted  twenty  yaan,  in  which  Apgoiiai 
with  his  faithful  Saxons,  had  to  withstand  the  of^ 
position  of  the  Poles,  as  weU  as  the  valour  of  fL 
Swedes.  Charles  dedared  him  a  usurper,  and  ^m 
separated  the  cause  of  the  republic  from  that  ef  t^ 
king,  who  obtained  but  little  aariittance  fnok  the 
Poles.  The  Swedes  advanced  to  dinow,  betsees 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  Auf^ustna  had  24,000  nn. 
Charles  only  hall  the  number;  boi  tba  Polis  §m 
way  in  the  beginning  of  the  eafngtanett,  and  Cani 
gained  a  complete  victory,  Jmj  20,  1702.  May  I. 
1703,  the  Saxon  army  was  defeated  again  at  Palta^ 
The  diet  aasembled  at  Warsaw  dedazvd  Aagaiiv^ 
Feb.  14,  1704,  incapable  of  wearing  tbe  mmmd 
Poland,  and  Stanislaus  l<e8czinsky,  waywods  «f 
Posen,  was  chosen  king,  July  12^  1704.  CImH 
victorious  on  every  side,  advanced  into  Saxoay,  vd 
AugTistus  found  himadf  obliged  to  negotiate  a  isaH 
peace,  at  Altranstadt,  Sept  24,  1706.  M^nvUr 
the  Husstana,  ignorant  of  these  trannartimwi,  ofalSpA 
Augustus  to  attack  the  Swedish  general  Manlmi 
He  gained  a  aigmd  victory  at  Kalisdi,  and  snftasd 
Warsaw  in  triumph,  at  the  time  that  the  pwi|i<iaii 
of  Charles  were  brought  to  him.  However  ma^ 
be  might  desire  to  take  advantage  of  his  good  ht- 
tune,  it  was  too  lata.  Saxony  lay  at  tba  mmcf  d 
the  Swedes,  He  signed  the  treaty,  and,  Dec  11^ 
1700,  visited  Charles  in  bis  camp  ai  Alteani^aift 
To  complete  his  mortification,  Charles  oompeOsd  Mm 
to  send  to  Stanialaus  the  jewda  and  ardiives  of  Iht 
crown,  with  a  letter  of  oongratnlation.  He  letonvl 
to  Dresden,  where  he  soon  after  receiTed  an  xokh- 
pected  visit  from  Charles*  Count  Fleming;  ih  fin* 
minister,  advised  him  to  midce  hiiwawtf  nusiAar  el  IW 
person  of  his  dreaded  enemy,  but  be  rsjeotod  l&s 
unjust  proposaL  He  now  devoted  Hi^»^f  |o  |^ 
domestio  affairs  of  Saxony.  His  lova  of  -[tnif-" 
involved  him  in  many  expenses,  by  wfaidi  the  fitainflta 
of  his  kingdom  were  disordered.  In  1708  he  wiwi 
under  an  assumed  name  in  a  campaign  sgainsi  ^ 
French,  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1 709,  after  the  delaii 
of  Charles  at  Pultaw%  the  Poles  reoalled  AugwIaiV 
who  umted  himadf  anew  with  Peter.  tlliaBB  t«<> 
monarchs,  in  alllanoe  with  Denmark,  sent  troops  nrte 
Pomerania.  Notwithstanding  the  exhaosted  flateflf 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  general  Steinbock  gptmi  a 
splendid  victory  over  the  allies  at  (Sadebnaeli,  Be^ 
20, 1712,  which  compelled  them  to  raise  the  tkp  of 
Wismar  and  Stralsund    Charlea  ILLLt  having  mm* 
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I  idorned  from  bii  rosideiioe  in  Turkey,  and 
loDOWD  his  detefminatioii  to  prOBecnte  the  w&r 
vjpmr,  BD  aUiance,  «t  the  he»d  of  which  was 
_iiitai»  WM  fonned  igsixut  him;  but  his  death 
fot^m  «nd  to  the  war,  acid  An^oBtoi  oonduded  & 
wftliSwedezL  A  cooiederstaGiawM  now  formed 
agiinit  the  Saxon  troopt,  at  the  head  of 
I  ft  nobleman  named  Ledekuflkl  The 
Attacked  on  all  riden,  and  were  obliged 
At  length,  through  the  mediation  of 
F0ler,  an  anaiigement  waa  oondnded  at  Wanaw, 
171^  between  Angnstna  and  the  republic  The 
'*  tvoopa  wcve  remoTed  from  the  kingdom,  and 

fcQ%  aaja  a  oelebrated  historian,  renouncing  the 
of  ■iU>diiilig  ft  by  foroe,  aonght  to  attain  hia  end 
hf  other  asaana.  He  gave  himself  wholly  np  to 
tqluptuoQBiCBB  and  a  life  of  pleaanre.  Hia  cotut  was 
aaa  of  lbs  moat  aplendid  uid  poliabed  in  Enrope. 
IW  Fokp  jklded  Init  too  readilj  to  the  example  of 
#rifr  Vtog,  and  the  laat  jeara  of  hia  reign  were 
dlanolviMd  by  bonndleas  Injcnry  and  oomiption  of 
ttnBKlL  We  read  with  aatonishment,  even  at  thia 
Ai^i,  tlia  deacription  of  the  entertainments  given  by 
illL  It  is  related  that  he  gave  a  regiment  of 
to  King  Fiederick  WiUiam  of  Pruaaia  for 
iviaparQalaln-vaaea.  Hewaanotdialikedbyhiaeub- 
meia^  and  filled  with  dignity  hia  atatton  among  the 
flonipeaii  powers.  In  hia  character  generous  ideas 
W«  tmsted  with  despotic  feelings,  a  taste  for  plea- 
am  with  the  cares  of  ambition,  and  the  restleaenesa 
af  m  warlike  spirit  with  the  eff  eminacr  of  a  Inruriona 
Death  anipriaed  him  In  the  midst  of  hia  plea- 
■nd  projects  On  hia  joumey  to  Watsaw  to 
'  the  diet,  a  small  wound  in  his  knee  becoming 
id,  be  died,  Feb.  1^  1733,  and  was  buried  in 
Onam.  Hia  wife,  Christine  Eberhardine,  loft  him 
Otto  aosk  By  his  mistraaaea  he  had  many  children. 
flM  Comtaas  of  KoolgBmark  bore  him  the  celebrated 
Hanrioe  «f  Saxony.    See  Corel  (Couktsbb  07), 

AUGUSTUS  OL,  Feedkrick,  Elector  of  Saxony 
md  Sing  of  Poland,  aon  of  Augmtttis  II.,  bom  at 
IhudflE,  1696,  succeeded  hia  father  as  elector  in 
ITSS.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  Louis  XV, 
firtwiyocred  to  replace  Stanislaua  Lesczinsky,  whoee 
dhm^lar  bs  had  married,  on  the  throne  of  Poland ; 
IbI  Fkttnoa  waa  too  far  diatani  to  aend  troops  enough 
la  Pbkiid  to  sonport  him.  A  part  of  the  Polish 
Bolality  aepatatea  from  the  diet,  ^d,  supported  by 
a  Hwawiin  army,  choae  Augustus  king;  and  in  173d 
be  waa  first  generally  recognized  as  such  by  the  con* 
iblod  at  Waisaw  to  conclude  a  peace. 
withoat  the  great  and  amiable  oualitiee  of 
r,  in  other  i^speota  he  doaely  followed  hta 
),  diatingulBhing  himaelf  by  the  splendour  of 
and  the  extraFaganoe  of  hia  court.  He 
I  immense  suma  on  pictutea  and  mnsicianR, 
'oBlitig  waa  his  poasion.  The  cares  of  government 
ba  gsre  up  to  his  favourite  and  prime  mhiister, 
OooBft  Brtihl  (which  aee),  who  waa  artful  amoti^  to 
pttBoade  a  raonardi*  weak,  bat  proud  and  jealooa 
of  hia  dlsnity,  that  he  alone  eimtsiaed  tba 


bbles^ta 


pow«r.  Mia  system  of  politici  oonaiated  m  entire 
dependence  upon  Kujisia.  He  prefaiTed  Dreaden  to 
Wanaw,  and  through  his  long  absence  from  Poland 
Ibo  gowniroent  sank  into  entiro  inactavity.  Never 
w«r»  the  annual  diets  more  turbulent,  and  never 
wmn  Ibey  ao  iaeffideiit  from  the  unbending  obstinacy 
«i  tbe  meitiben,  who  oontinuallT  oppoaed  each  other, 
onderlfao moat  trivial  pretezta,  Auguatnawaaaatiafiad 
If  ba  oonld  remain  in  hia  belovad  Succmy,  and  thnatbe 
gnsfe  Kingdom  of  Poland  waa  almoet  entirely  with- 
out i^  government  for  thirty  yeare.  In  the  midst  of 
Ibia  ooofnaloa  tbe  Pi^aa  appeared  lo  be  a  *  '  ~ 
bot  when  iWoribk  IL  bid 
,  ApgOBtaik  diitiirbtd  bj  tba  n^ldlj 


ingjpower  of  Prussia,  united  himself  with  the  Qneen 
of  Hungary,  by  the  treatiea  of  Deo.  1742,  May  13, 
1744,  and  by  ^l^*^  ^^  l^pzig,  May  18,  1746.  He 
pledged  himself,  by  means  of  the  money  which  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  to  pay  him,  to  furnish  her 
with  30,000  auxiliary  troope,  which  he  sent  into 
Silesia^  where  they  were  united  with  the  Austrian 
army,  but  were  entirely  defeated  at  Hohenfiriedberg, 
June  4,  1745.  Frederick  now  attacked  fiasumy  It- 
self, and  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  defeated  the 
Saxon  army  once  more,  Dec,  15,  1745^^  at  Kessels* 
dorf ,  nndor  the  walls  of  Dreaden,  Augustus  deserted 
his  capital,  and  preserved  hia  pictures  and  porcelain, 
but  lost  the  archives  of  the  atate,  which  feE  Into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  By  tbe  peace  of  Dreaden,  Dec. 
25,  1745,  he  was  reiniltated  In  the  poneaaion  of 
Saxony,  in  the  next  year.  In  1756  be  saw  himself 
involved  anew  in  a  war  against  Prussia*  When 
Frederick  declined  his  propoeiid  of  neutrality  he  left 
Dresden,  Sept  10,  and  entered  the  camp  at  Pinia, 
where  it^OOO  Saxon  trodpa  were  aaaembled.  Fred- 
erick surroimded  the  Saxons^  who  were  obliged  to  stir- 
render,  October  14,  Augustus  fled  to  KonigsUnn, 
and  afterwards  to  Poland,  His  authority  in  tlm 
country  had  always  been  inconaiderable,  and  after 
the  loos  of  Saxony,  became  stiU  more  insignificant. 
The  acoesaion  of  Catharine  to  the  Rnsaian  throne 
waa  a  new  source  of  disquietude  to  bim,  for  the  great 
empress  sought  in  every  way  to  deprive  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  were  allies  of  Fiance,  of  the  Poliab 
throne.  The  peace  of  Hubertaberg,  therefore^  wa^ 
hardly  oondudod  ndieia  Augnatna  refeumed  from 
Warsaw  to  Dreaden,  where  he  waa  seised,  Oct*  6, 
1763,  with  a  fit  of  the  ^ut,  which  attacked  bk 
stomach,  and  put  an  end  to  bis  life.  He  had,  like 
his  father,  before  his  accession  to  the  Polish  thraoA 
(1712),  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  at  Bologiuk 
Hia  son,  Frederick  Christian,  succeeded  bim  as 
elector  ol  Saxony,  and  Stanlalaua  Pouiatowiky  as 
King  of  Poland. 

AUK  (AUa),  a  genua  of  aea-birds,  of  tho  fimily 
Alcadje,  characterized  by  very  short  wings,  and  tba 
legs  placed  so  far  behind  tbe  centre  of  the  body  tiiat 
they  stand  nearly  erect.  They  seldom  kava  tba 
ocean,  except  at  the  breeding  Beasoii,  when  tbaj  oon- 
grcffate  in  great  numbeis  in  oavena  and  rocky  diflk 
and  lay  only  one  very  large  egg,  Tbey  live  on  small 
fiahea,  cmstaoea,  vermes,  mollusca,  &c,  which  thcv 
obtain  by  diving,  and  feed  their  young  from  thevr 
crops  both  while  in  the  nest  and  for  some  time  after. 
Tbe  principal  mcies  is  the  great  auk  or  gair-fowl 
{A,  impennii)^  about  8  feet  long,  with  a  blade  bOl 
measuring  4|  inches,  and  having  both  mandibles 
crossed  obliquely  with  ridgea  and  furrowi.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  impofieot  development  of  its 
wingSy  which  are  not  more  than  4J  inimea  from  the 
tips  of  the  longest  quill  feathers  to  the  first  joints 
In  summer  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  plumage  is  of 
a  dee|)  black,  with  the  sxcepdoii  of  a  lay  white 
patch  which  extooda  in  front  of  the  bead  and  aroimd 
the  eyes ;  bnt  in  wintsr  tha  idiaeka,  tbroa^  forepart, 
and  aidea  of  the  oaok  are  white,  Tba  lags  are  black 
and  abort  XTaing  fta  winga  and  feet  aa  oara,  H  moves 
with  great  rapt^ty  through  the  water,  and  on  one 
oocaaion,  wbcoi  pursued  by  a  six-oared  boat,  left  it  far 
behind.  Its  one  «gg,  about  the  sisa  of  a  ewanX  i<> 
whitish  yeUow,  marked  with  muDerona  black  linaa 
and  spota,  not  imUka  Chinwaa  charaetexa.  The  great 
aok  Is  bdieved  lo  bs  now  abnoal^  If  not  altogether^ 
eztinctt  as  no  apedmens  bavs  been  aeea  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Another  apccies  of  tha  gsmis  Alca  Is 
the  raxor-biU  {A,  torda).  It  is  little  mora  than  15 
iaobss  lame,  mad  his  tiHi 
lo  bsnnd  lor  fflgbi 
te  that  cl  ^  gnat  auk.  'Mid 
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niza  of  a  turkey's  but  longer,  is  y«llowMii-white 
with  dark-bniwa  blotches  and  Btrewcs  chiefly  nemr 
itA  larger  end*  It  has  a  comiiderfthle  range  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  is  oft^n  seen  in  great  numbera 
on  the  Needles  and  other  adjacent  cliffs  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  the  Isle  ol  Man,  where  the  ledges 
of  the  rocks  rising  one  aboTd  another  and  the  birds 
sitting  npon  them  have  been  not  unaptly  compared 
hf  the  Mnnicmea  to  the  shelves  and  pots  of  an 
apothecary's  shop.  The  largest  swamiB  are,  however, 
found  in  colder  regions,  and  more  cspeciftlly  on  the 
coaat  of  Labrador,  where  vast  quantities  of  eggs  are 
annually  collected  for  footl^  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
birds  are  killed  for  the  breast  feathem,  which  are 
very  warm  and  elastic  The  two  spedes  above-men- 
tioned are  the  only  true  auks,  but  the  genera  3/or- 
nwTff  McfffuliiS,  and  Phaferis  belong  to  the  same 
fumily,  and  include  %'nriaus  species,  of  which  the 
jtfojTiioft  f^-alercvla,  Ijabrador  auk  or  common  puffin, 
.  belongs  to  the  first,  the  Mcrfjulua  or  Arctica  aUe,  or 
I  little  auk,  belongs  to  the  second^  and  the  Fka^trU 
ptittaruhi  or  narrakeet  auk,  belongs  to  the  third, 
(PI.  rLn.-<^LTII.  fir«.  11-14:) 

AULIC  (from  the  Latin  aul/j,  used  for  cowt\  an 
epithet  given  to  a  council  in  the  ci-devant  German 
Empire,  the  EeickihofratL  The  Aulic  Council  was 
one  of  the  two  supreme  oourts  of  the  German  Km- 
pire,  which  first  received  a  distinct  form  after  the 
estates  had  obliged  the  emperor,  in  1495,  to  establish 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber  {das  JttichMkam- 
merffcricht).  After  the  erection  of  this  court  the 
emperor  still  bad,  as  before,  officers  who  decided 
all  disputes  brought  to  him  from  his  hereditary 
donuniooB,  and  from  the  empire  at  large.  He^  of 
ocnurse^  would  not  allow  the  estates  the  same  inJlu- 
once  in  the  appointment  ot  these  officers  which  they 
exerdsed  in  the  appmitment  of  the  members  of  the 
otiier  court  above  mentioned.  But  a»  Ms  oiBcers 
oomposing  the  Aulic  Council  took  cognizance  of  judi- 
cial proeesses,  tho  estates  from  the  year  1502  and 
onwards  made  frequent  complaints  of  it,  but  were 
not  able  to  attain  anything  except  more  precision 
in  its  organiaiation,  eap>edally  by  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  in  1659  and  16  5  4.  In  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia it  was  acknowledged  as  a  supreme  court  of 
the  empire,  equal  to  the  court  of  the  imperial  diam* 
ber.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  eighteen  oonndllors,  a  part  of  whom  at  least 
were  to  be  taken,  not  from  Austria,  but  the  other 
states  of  the  empire.  Six  were  to  be  Protestants: 
all  were  app<^te<l  and  paid  by  the  emperor.  If  the 
Protestant  eotmciilors  were  unanimous,  the  votes  of 
the  rest  oould  ncHt  prevail  against  them.  The  ooun- 
oiUnrs  were  divided  into  a  l»ench  of  counts  and  lords, 
and  a  bench  of  learned  men  {Gdehrte),  with  no  dis- 
tinction, except  that  the  latter,  who  generally  were 
nised  to  the  rank  of  nobleet  had  a  higher  salary. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  also  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  elector  of  Mayence,  had  a  seat  in  the 
Aulic  Council^  and  a  vote  after  the  president.  This 
court  had  not  only  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  court  of  the  imperial  duunber,  but,  in  many 
CBAes  ejEclusive  jurisdiction;  in  all  feudal  processes^ 
and  in  criminal  affaiiB,  over  the  immediate  feudato- 
ries of  the  empertir,  and  in  affsira  which  concerned 
the  imperial  government.  The  right  of  appeal,  pos- 
seesed  by  the  estates,  existed  abo  in  regard  to  the 
jadicial  dedsions  of  the  Aulic  Court.  With  the  death 
of  an  emperor  this  court  ceaaed,  and  the  next  em- 
peror ratablishmi  a  new  one.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Kgents  of  the  empire  constituted  vice-aulic  councils, 
wMch  ceased  again  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
imperial  govenmionL  The  seat  of  this  court  was 
always  the  town  in  which  the  emperor  resided  for 
the  time  beings  in  later  yean  accordingly  in  Vienna. 


There  also  were  preserred  the  ardhires  of  the  court 
which  were  only  separated  from  those  of  the  Auvtrun 
state  in  1740.  Becently  a  portion  ol  the  acta  of  tbi 
Aulic  Couri;  have  beenhatlded  OT«r  to  the  diffennl 
German  states  to  which  tbejr  refer,  oo  the  petitioaof 
the  states  themselvesL 

ATJL13,  in  an  dent  geograpby,  %  teft-port  in  Ba%«- 
tia»  on  the  strait  caUed  EnripuM^  betwecc  r^i^  ^t 
and  Eubcea.   Agamemnon  assembled  here  tl 
fleet  intended  to  sail  ag^nst  Troj,    See  Irvi 

AUKOY,  or  Aulkot,   Mamb  Gainri- 

MELLE    DE    BeHNETILLE,    COUSmBaS    D*,   bor 
died  1705,  wa.^  the  author  of  Comta  des  Fik 
Tales),  which  in  their  day  met  with  greal  ^ 
France,  and  have  been  translated  into  Eagli 
also  wrote  a  number  of  novela,  histcffical  i 
&C.    Her  style  was  easy  and  agreeable,  but 
Her  tales  are  often  founded  on  fact.    The  critic  <afi- 
not  pardon  the  insipid  gallantry  of  many  ol  kr 
heroes.     But  that  waa  the  fashion  of  the  tnuft    Bhf 
was  fond  of  developing  her  plots  philnanphittBy. 
Her  husband  was  accused  of  treaaon  by  thnee  ef  loi 
tenants,  was  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  aasiw 
examination,  and  in  danger  of  beu^  ooodemoed  to 
death,  when  a  mortal  disease  seized  npoo  one  of  Ui 
accusers,  who,  to  obtain  absolution,  ooofsand  Ht 
falsehood  of  the  whole  accusation, 

AURELIAN  (Lucius  DoMTnx78AuHDiAimV"» 
emperor  of  Home,   distinguished    for  his  mililafy 
abilities  and  stem  severity  of  character,  was  the  m 
of  a  peasant  of  lUyricnm.     He  was  bom  about  212 
A.D.,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  anny,  sad 
even   to   the  consulate;  which   good   fortnne  wti 
increased  by  a  wealthy  marriage.     Clandius  II,  <a 
his  death -bed,  in  270,  recommended  Aurelian  to  tht 
choice  of  the  troops  of  Illyricum,  who  readily  ae^ 
ceded  to  his  wishes.     He  delivered  Italy  from  Ihs 
barbarians,  reduced  Tetricua,  who  had  been  imw9l' 
ingly  made  to  nssume  the  purple  in  Ganl,  imd  vmr 
qufred  the   famous   Zenobia^   queen    ol    PabiiTfa 
Owing  to  the  ungenerous  exouso  of  th^  qoeot,  tJial 
she  had  waged  war  by  th«  adfioe  of  her  miuistczii 
her  secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinui^  was  put  ts 
death  by  the  victor;   but,  after  having  graoed  his 
triumphal  entry,  Zenobia  henelf  waa  presented  nitli 
a  \nlla  on  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  to  spend  the  f*- 
mainder  of  her  days  as  a  Roman  matron..     Anrdliin 
followed  up  his  \iotoriea  by  the  reformation  of  abnseiv 
and  the  restoration  throughout  the  empire  of  oiAn 
and  regularity,  but  tarnished  his  good  intentiaos  \ff 
the  general  severity  of  his  meiuures^  and  the  nfirilfist 
of  the  senatorian  order  to  his  sUghteat  stuptdsM 
He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  against  Peaii^ 
and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  oppoftunity  Is 
cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  a.l>.  2^K  by 
asBSsaination,  the  resxtlt  ol  a  oonspiracy  eicdtcd  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  aoocnint  (of 
peculation.     Aurelian  wsa  a  wise,  able,  and  ao^vv 
prince,  and  vciy  useful  in  the  declining  st«tl«  cl  th* 
empire;  but  the  austerity  of  bis  character  ca«uedh&D 
to  be  very  Uttle  regretted^     Jt  is  said  that  ha  medi- 
tated a  severe  peisecution  of  the  Chri^^Lana,  whtths 
was  BO  suddenly  out  ofif,  after  a  '^*«tfngiTit<i*d  iii4 
eventful  reign  of  only  five  veara. 

AURENGZEBE,  or  Actsuvoeibx  {mjmmeiti  4 
the  throne),  bom  in  Oct.  161$  or  1619,  received  thtf 
title  from  his  grandfather,  Jehangir,  who  at  ihil 
time  was  sovereign  of  Hindustan.  VThen  be  «ii 
nine  years  old  his  weak  and  unfovtiuiala  fstlur. 
Shah  Jehan,  anoceeded  to  the  thron&  Anreo^abt 
was  distinguished,  when  a  youth,  for  his  sefiooa  laok, 
his  frequent  prayeta,  his  love  of  soUtude,  hts  pfofeaad 
hypocrisy,  and  his  deep  plans.  He  caused  bfnwlf*" 
be  received  .Mni.ing  the  fakirs,  wore  theif  hahlt^  aad 
wished  to  visit  the  tomb  uf  the  great  Fmphil  at  U^ 
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fimltliiBtwnt^etliyearbe  laid  oaide  the  Koran, 
li  ba  had  bftherto  earned  in  his  bosom,  rained  a 
J  td  ttoopa  by  his  addreaa  and  good  fortune^  and 
diiiii&cd  the  gov  eniment  of  the  Deccan,  Here»  wkhing 
to  give  the  fakin  a  proof  of  hii  love  and  friendsfaJp;^ 
hi  iQTited  them  to  a  feoat,  and  compelled  them,  mot- 
irithataading  their  renatanoe,  to  pat  on  new  and 
dioccit  dothiiig.  Ho  bomed  the  old  clothes,  and 
io«Ml  tiief«tn  a  qnantitj  of  gold  and  silver  piecea, 
viilcli  did  him  good  aervtce  when  he  camo  to  carry 
on  war  with  hia  brother.  He  atirred  up  diasenHioiiB 
between  hia  biothera,  made  use  of  the  assistance  of 
cae  against  the  uther,  and  finally  shut  his  father  up 
In  hk  bai-em,  where  he  kept  him  prisoner.  He  then 
amrdared  hia  relativea,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
IWi  aaoendod  th«  thnme  of  Hindustan,  and  took 
tfa«  name  of  AUmgir,  Notiiithstanding  the  means 
by  which  he  had  got  possession  of  power,  he  governed 
with  mtich  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his 
I  paofila^  watched  over  the  presenration  of  justioe  imd 
thft  parity  of  mamierSy  and  sought  to  confirm  his 
mm  power.  Two  of  his  sons,  who  endeavoured  to 
foim  m  party  in  their  own  favour,  he  caused  to  be 
arreated  and  put  to  death  by  slow  poison.  He  carried 
CA  many  wars,  cooqiiered  Goloonda  and  Bijapur^  and 
drove  out,  by  degicts,  the  Mahrattas  from  their 
oonntry.  After  his  death  the  Mogul  Empire  de* 
dined,  waj»  immediately  broke  oat  between  his  sons, 
apd  aeveral  oonquered  provinces  sought  to  make 
thgDaaJTcs  Indcpandent. 

AXTREUS,  or  Aitbeus  Nommus,  the  first  gold 
ooin  which  was  coined  at  Rome,  207  B.C,  in  the 
•aoood  P*unic  war.  It  weighed  2  denarii,  and  1 
ottinariiifl^  and  was  worth  2.7  denarii^  or  100  sesterces. 
Ill  later  times  it  was  caEed  solid um^  but  had  dimin- 
iibed  in  value.  At  first,  40  aurei  were  made  out  of 
m  ^fiiDnd;  under  Nero,  45;  under  Conatantine,  72. 
Hi  f«hw  varied  at  iMoreat  times  from  about  I2j. 

I      AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  See  CozcrEssioN. 
^^I^URIOA,  in  astronomy,  the  Wa/fffoncr^  aconsteU 
^HkKQ  of  the  nortbem  hemisphere  containing  sixty- 
^BMnuiOOOnling  to  the  British  catalogue. 
^BLXTBoBA  (Greek,  Eot),  in  mythology,  daughter 
^FHjptrkii  and  Thcia,  and  sister  of  HeUos  and 
r  Bilfltta.    81ia  was  one  of  the  andent  goddeaaes  of  the 
flMa  ii  itm  TEtana,  but  retsined  her  rank  among  the 
lalter  race  ol  gods*    To  the  Titan  Astneos,  son  of 
Oiua^  ahe  bore  the  Winds,  Zephyms,  Boreas,  and 
Ketee^   the  Morning-star,   and   the  ConsteUations. 
&be  riasB  from  the  ocean^  drawn  by  the  celestial 
hdnea  Lampus  and  Fhaethon,  and  with  rosy  fingera 
raise*  the  veil  of  night,  shedding  light  upon  the 
worldp  until  she  flies  from  the  splendour  of  the  day. 
4«M«ig  the  mortals  whose  beauty  captivated  the  god- 
dcsa  poets  me&tioit  Orion,  Tithonus,  and  Cephalus. 
AURORA  AUSTRALIS,  See  Aueoju  Borkaus. 
AIFRQKA  BOEEiU^lS  (French,  aurore  i>oriak; 
Oatmmt  ^ordlicht)^  northern  li^ht.    We  often  see 
Ib  tbe  M*,  noar  the  horizon,  usual^  a  short  time  after 
mamt^  m  dark  segment  of  a  drcfe,  surrounded  by  a 
hrilliaBt  BitJi  of  white  or  fiery  light;  and  this  arch  Is 
oflea  se])arated  into  several  concentric  arches^  leav- 
ing the  dark  segment  visible  between  them.     From 
thflse  arches,  and  from  the  dark  segment  itself,  in 
high  latitudes^  columns  of  light,  of  the  most  vane- 
gaied  and  benutlful  colours,  shoot  up  toward/t  the 
scoith,  and  sometimes  masses  like  sheaves  of  light 
mrm  scattered  in  all  direetionfl.    The  appearanoe  is 
thai  splendid;  and  its  increasing  beauty  is  aanounoed 
by  ft  general  undulation  of  the  Tnasses  of  light.    A 
Ijnd  dF  fiery  oaronet  is  afterwards  formed  anout  the 
*  f  by  the  meeting  ol  all  the  columns  ol  light, 
Afaig  the  Imob  ol  a  tent.    At  this  moment  the 
I  inifnifl«wil>  both  for  the  multiplicity  and 


beauty  of  the  colunms  which  the  amrora  presents  (com- 
pare Maupertuis,  De  la  Figure  de  laTerro,  Paris,  1738 ). 
The  light  after  this  grows  fainter  and  more  tranquil. 
Thin  fidntncss  and  tranquillity,  however,  are  only 
temporary,  for  the  phenomena  are  soon  repeated  in 
all  their  beauty — the  oBcillations  of  the  oolumus  of 
light,  the  formation  of  the  corona^  and  the  like, 
though  witli  a  thousand  variations.  At  length  the 
motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light  is  collected  about  the 
nortbt-m  horizon^  the  dajrk  segment  vanishes,  and  no- 
thing is  left  but  a  strong  brightaesa  in  the  N,,  which 
gradually  fades  away.  These  brilliant  appearances 
are  also  attended,  in  high  latitudes,  with  loud  noises^ 
described  as  resembling  the  hiA&ing  and  cTAckling 
of  fireworks.  This  ^pearanoe  has  received  the  naine 
of  fiorthem  liffht,  beobuse,  on  account  of  our  position 
on  the  earth,  we  see  it  chiefly  in  the  N.  A  similar 
appearance,  aurora  amtraiii^  was  seen  in  the  S.,  in 
1773,  by  Cook's  sailors,  between  58"  and  60**  e.  hX., 
and  later  travelers  have  observed  i^e  same,  Theee 
phenomena  ought,  therefore,  properly  to  be  called 
potar  light*.  Philosophers  are  of  different  opinions  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  aurora.  It  is,  however,  satisfao* 
tcirily  ascertained  to  be  within  the  region  of  our 
atmosphere.  Heli  ascribed  it  to  the  reflectloa  of  thu 
sun  and  moon  by  the  clouds  of  anow  and  needles  of 
ice,  which  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphero 
of  the  frigid  zones,  Mairan  supposed  ft  to  proceed 
frc»m  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Bailly  ascribed  it 
to  magnetiBm,  and  its  remarkable  influence  on  the 
needle  has  been  generally  observed.  Franklin  attri- 
buted it  to  electricity.  Biot,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Shetland  Manda  in  1817,  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  determine  tlxe  length  of  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,  had  an  opjjortunity,  Aug.  27  of  the 
same  year,  of  observing  the  aurora  borealis  in  all  its 
splendour  at  the  island  of  Unst.  On  this  occasion 
he  ascribed  to  the  phenomenon  a  volcanic  origin. 
His  description  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  Blot's  Pr^^eis  Eli^mentaire  de  Physique. 
The  general  opinion  nowadays  is  that  the  aurora 
is  an  electrical  phenomenon;  and  there  is  manifestly 
an  intimate  connection  between  it  and  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  earth,  aa  the  ma^etic  needle  is  always 
greatly  disturbed  dming  a  brilliant  di?j»lay  of  the 
auronk  Obaenationa  on  this  appearance  were  com* 
municated  by  Richardson  and  Hood,  in  the  appendix 
to  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  in  1 81 9,  by  Ross,  Parry,  and  othen.  A 
series  also  c^  interesting  observatioaa  on  a  remarkable 
aurora,  made  in  Deo.  1829,  by  the  Rev.  Jamee  Far^ 
quharson,  of  Alford,  AberdGcnahlre,  with  an  appara- 
tus transmitted  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  vrill  lie  found  published  in  the  l>ansactions 
of  that  sociehr  for  1S30.  See  MjuOirEriBM  (Ti&bes^ 
TBiAi),  and  Earth  CuBBCinn. 

AURtlNGZEBIl    See  AuBEliGSlBE. 

AUSCULTATION,  derived  &om  »  Latin  word 
signifying  to  listen,  is  applied  in  medicine  to  a  method 
of  diagnosia  baaed  upon  a  knowledge  ol  the  Knmdi 
product  by  any  organism  performing  its  fimction, 
whether  In  a  state  of  health  or  disease.  It  oompre* 
bends  all  the  sounds  perceptible  at  a  distance^  either 
by  the  ear  applied  immediately  to  the  rc^^on  whi^ 
gives  forth  the  sound,  or  by  the  interventiooi  of  in- 
struments intended  to  transmit  the  sound.  It  lioei' 
t4iins  the  indications  furnished  by  the  iotuida,  whether 
naturally  or  artifidaJly  produoed  The  idea  of  ex* 
ploring  the  chest  by  the  ear  is  as  a&dent  ii  Hipp^ 
oratei,  but  the  remarkable  psassge  in  whidi  bermn 
to  it  remained  unobserved.  The  merit  of  fisit  pant* 
tisjn^  auscultation  methodically  is  due  to  AYe&orug- 
gcr»  a  pbysldaai  of  Vieonai  who^  in  17^1»  published 
ashortLiliii  tnayMonUMrabjMt  TUi  trBaUse 
was  traoaUled  into  Wtmaik  hj  €3arvfaaii|  who  moobi^ 
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pAikied  it  with  &  rerj  oopiouB  commesii&iy.  The 
method  of  ATenbnigger  and  Corvisart  cx>na)Sted  in 
turodudng  aounds  bj  sfciiking  the  chest  of  the  p&tient 
iy  the  fingerSf  mid  detenmning  the  state  of  health  or 
diwafle  by  the  particuhhr  kind  of  soundB  thus  pro* 
dooed — a  Bound  resembling  th&t  of  a  drum  covered 
with  cloth  being  conjudered  healthy,  luid  thftt  which 
■oonded  ai  if  solid  flesh  were  struck  indicatiiig  dis- 
Mfle.  It  was  therefore  called  the  method  of  pcretu- 
turn;  and  though  itill  lued  with  adyantago  in  par- 
tienlar  casea,  f  onna  a  yery  small  part  of  auscalt&tionf 
properly  so  called,  which,  though  it  did  not  onginate 
with  Laennec,  is  mainly  indebted  to  hia  inYention  of 
the  stethoscope  for  the  important  practical  applica* 
tions  of  whidi  it  has  been  found  auaceptible.  He 
appears,  however,  to  havo  overestimated  the  value 
of  that  inf  tnunentj  and  to  have  attached  too  little 
value  to  the  immediate  application  of  the  ear,  to 
which,  in  aif ection  of  the  lungs  and  heart*  physidana 
recur  more  frequently  than  to  the  stethoaoope.  Aus* 
cultation  is  employed  not  only  in  the  affeotkiu  now 
mentioned,  but  in  caaea  of  fracture,  diseases  of  the 
larynx,  vesicular  oalonll,  pregnancy,  &c.  Attempts 
have  recently  been  made  to  apply  it  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  arterial  circulationi 

AUSONIUS,  Dkcius  JlAomis,  the  most  celebrated 
Xtoman  poet  of  the  fo-urth  century  A.V.,  was  bom  at 
Bnrd^gala  (Bordeaux),  about  the  year  SIO.  He 
jitudied  under  aevQial  distinguiahed  maaten^  azid  be- 
came at  laat  prof eaaor  of  rhetoric  in  hia  natire  ci^, 
whence  hia  fame  extended  through  the  whole  empire, 
Valentinian  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son 
Gcatian,  and  appointed  him  afterwards  questor  and 
pretorian  prefect.  After  Gratian  had  ascended  the 
throne  he  showed  himself  not  less  grateful  to  hia  pre- 
ceptor. About  the  year  379  he  appointed  him  oon* 
aul  in  GauL  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  Auaonioa 
lived  upon  an  estate  at  Bordeaux,  devoted  to  lite- 
rary pujsuitB,  and  died  about  392*  Aa  Valentinian 
waa  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  probable  thai 
Ausoniud  waa  so  too;  and  many  of  his  writings  con- 
firm thi^  conjecture.  Critics  are  not  unanimous  on 
the  subject  of  hie  poetical  merits.  He  in  undeniably 
learned  and  ingeniouB^  but  hia  style  and  versi6ca> 
tion  have  the  blemishes  of  the  age,  and  his  Latin 
is  impure.  Hia  epigrams,  idyls,  edo^uee,  letters  in 
verse,  &c.,  are  extant  The  most  valuable  editioiui  are, 
Bordeaux,  1575-80,  two  vols*  4to,  by  Souchay;  Paris, 
1730-^4,  Jaubert;  Paris^  1760-70,  four  vols.  12mo- 

AtrSPICES.    See  Auauii* 

AUSTEN,  Jane,  a  gifted  novelist,  was  bora  Dec. 
16,  1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  of 
wbicb  iNuiBh  her  father  waa  rector.  Upon  his  death 
hia  widow  and  two  daughters  retired  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  ultimately,  in  1807,  to  Chawton.  During 
her  residence  in  the  laat*mentioned  place  Misa  Atia- 
ien  oompoaed  the  novels  which,  for  ease,  nature,  and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  th^  features  which  dii$tin- 
gnish  the  domestic  life  of  the  English  country  gentry, 
are  very  highly  esteemed.  The  principal  of  these 
productions  are,  Sense  and  Sensibility;  Pride  and 
Prejudice;  Mansfield  Park;  and  Emma.  Two  more 
wrere  published  after  her  death,  entitled  Korthaoger 
Abbey,  and  Persuasion,  which  were,  however,  her 
most  early  attempts.  The  object  of  Min  Ansten  in 
all  her  works,  was  to  advocate  the  superiority  of 
sound  principle,  uuBophisticated  manners,  and  unde- 
signing  rectitude,  to  showy  and  artificial  pretensions. 
Her  diacrimlnation  was  acute,  her  humour  easy  aod 
^)ontim&3QS,  and  her  power  of  creatiag  an  interest 
in  her  charactet^  by  slij^^ht  and  reiterated  touches, 
extraordinary.  This  amiable  and  aooompliahed  lady, 
whose  personal  and  mental  attractiona  were  of  a  high 
otder,  died  of  consumption,  on  the  18th  of  Jnly,  1817, 
in  her  forty-second  year. 


AUSTEELITZ,  a  town  with  M52  inbaUlttt^b 
the  cirde  of  Briinn,  in  MoraTia,  10  mUeaK.  of  Brtam^ 
on  the  highway  which  leada  by  GoSng  to  HaMpiy, 
is  f amoufl  for  the  battle  of  the  2d  of  Deocmbo-f  U(l5, 
and  the  armistice  of  the  6th  of  the  satna  otoittk 
These  events  were  turning-points  in  the  daatEBynf 
Europe  and  the  elevation  of  Napoleoo. 

AUSTIN,  St.    See  AcausTEfx. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  division  of  tlie  gloiba  of  noi- 
what  indefinite  limits,  but  osually  regarded  as  eon* 
prehending  the  continental  island  of  AastraUaandiB 
miascertalned  number  of  others;,  many  of  them  rmj 
little  known,  lying  between  Ion.  110''  and  ISO'  z^  sod 
from  Papua  or  New  Gninea,  the  furthest  ar,  i&luid(j 
the  division,  to  hit  50*  8.  It  indndea  thus  tU 
ialanda  of  Australiai  Van  Diemen*B  Land,  New  Z*- 
land,  New  Caledonia,  Ote  New  Hebrkka,  the  MaBi- 
oollo  Islandfi,  Queen  Charlutte^a  TaUw^  i^  SoibBKa 
Ialanda,  New  Ireland,  New  Briton,  tbs  AdminStj 
Islands,  Papua,  and  the  Arm  Islands,  besides  mima^ 
oos  other  islaods  and  island  groups.  The  idaadof 
Timor,  and  those  lying  w.  of  it^  though  oaaoBg  vit^ 
in  the  genenl  boundaiy  abova  indicated,  b&c^  m 
the  Eastern  or  Indian  Arcfa^elago,  called  aholU- 
aaia.  Anstralaida  is  estimated  to  have  aa  ana  d 
S,  400,000  English  square  miles,  and  a  popoktioaai 
4,000,000.  It  forms  one  of  three  portions  intewlkb 
some  geognu)her8  have  divided  Oceania^  the  oikr 
two  being  MaUda  and  Polyneaiai  and  outwipmiii 
with  the  Helaneda  of  other  geogri^bec%  who  hsn 
divided  Ooesnia  into  Mala«ia>  or  West  Ooeaioa;  Mk(» 
iieaitt)  or  North  Oceania;  Polyneala^  or  Eaat  Ooeuls; 
aod  Melanesia^  or  South  Oc^mia^ 

AUSTRALIA  (older  name.  New  Hollaxu^,  tk 
largest  island  ui  the  world,  or  rather  a  sm^g^t  ctA* 
tinentft  lyizig  between  the  Indian  and  Pacsl&c  ooeiBik 
a.  of  Aaia;  between  lat.  10'  :ur  and  ad*  11'  %;  taA 
extending  from  Ion.  113'  ^'  to  153^  16'  &;  boswU 
N.  by  Torres  Strait,  the  sea  of  Timor,  and  the  aJaab 
of  Papua^  Timor,  l-lores,  Ac;  s.  by  the  Soath  ftd- 
6c;  s.  by  Baas*a  Stmt,  Taaoaniai  and  tha  Sonik 
Pacific;  and  w.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ita  gfm$f 
est  length,  from  w.  to  E.,  is  2400  miles;  Ifii  at— I 
bieadth,  from  >\  to  a.,  1700  to  1900  milea.  iM  ma 
is  calculated  to  be  2,915,227  square  milaa.  B  li 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  tropic  of  Ctap> 
rioom,  and  haa  oonaequeDtly  both  a  taupema  ad 
a  tropical  dimate.  Althongh  there  an  mynaw 
epadooa  harboura  on  the  cxiaeta  of  Aostralia,  IbM 
are  few  remarkable  indentations-,  the  prindiial  if% 
the  Gulf  of  Caipcntaria,  on  the  N.,  mod  Q^paaa^ 
Gulf,  on  the  &;  the  former  extending  Inlttd  6^ 
wSlm^  with  a  breadth  of  400;  tho  latter  astadNr 
ISO  milea  inland,  and  varying  in  fareadtli  hvm  M  Id 
10  milea.  On  the  w.  ia  Shark's  Bay,  aiid  en  ths  l 
Karvey*8  Bay,  neither  exceeding  40  to  50  inila  in 
length  and  width.  A  ridg«  of  flteep^  but  not  k^, 
mountains  runs  along  a  gi^  pottkB  of  Uia  1.  eoist, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  ywrjbig  frook  SO  to  Ml 
milea;  while  the  s.  ooast,  from  (Skpe  Iieoanria  Is 
Spenoer's  Golf,  preeenti  a  low  and  aaady  muSam 
The  N.  and  w.  coasts  are  also  ^eeeEfally  low^vili 
some  elevations  at  intervala.  Hie  interior,  ao  hr  a 
ejcplored,  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  arid  and  amis 
plains  oovered  with  a  spaoe  vegetalioBL  ^oapt 
oases  of  graaa-Und  occur. — ^Tbo  geolo|Qr  m  Afl^ip 
lia  is  remarkable  for  ita  simplicity  and  vaSba^ 
The  strike  of  the  rocka  and  the  dirvctiaii  of  tfca  J/A 
cipal  chsins  of  hHIs  is,  with  one  exceptkon^  the  sias 
throughout  the  country,  namely,  if.  and  a.  TartSa^ 
rocka  prevail  on  its  8^,  V^  and  w.  ooMta^  mamJtt$ 
in  the  B.1.  into  a  vast  tertiary  plai^  tamBil  l(f  ^ 
Murray  and  Darling  iIvqci.  Qlbar  §■•  iiBMW 
tertiary  plateaux  ooonr  oa  Iha  A.  and  tb»  s.  caam; 
the  former  lining  the  great  AnifeealSaB  Uf^  m^  ^ 
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the  Gtilf  of  Ciu:pe&tana,  and  both  spreading 
liorizontally  for  nnknown  distances  into  the  interior. 
On  the  z.  coast  paUeoxoio  rookfl,  basalt,  and  gramte 
oooar  in  alternate  patches  along  the  whole  coast  £roin 
^^•v'fl  Strait  to  Cape  Flattery,  in  lat  15"  a.;  the  last 
■  .  iti  -x^^  ^  entire  floor  cS  the  western  portion  of 
L  Wales,  and  extending  far  Into  the  inte- 
mtment 

J, — Thehigbest  and  most  exttinBivc  momi- 
L  in  Anstnilia  t^es  ita  rise  near  the  south' 
i  point  of  the  continent,  and  runs  in  a  N.  direo- 
throngh  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South 
m,  and  Queensland,  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast 
IIm  oontinent.  Tim  system  embraces  a  ntunber 
f  aobdlirisions  and  diatinct  ranges  known  by  diffeient 
the  priodpal  being  the  Australian  Alp»  in 
ia  and  New  South  Wales,  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Range,  and  New  England  lUnge  in  New 
'  Wales,  and  the  Craig  Elnge  in  Queenshuid 
summits  yet  l^owu  are  found  in  the 
I  Alps,  to  which  in  Victoria  belong  Mount 
(6414  feet),  Mount  Smyth  (6106  feet), 
■  IT  rommits  over  5000  feet  in  height  The 
^  point  of  the  system  appears  to  be  Mount 
ko,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  rises  to  a 
kf  7176  (or  according  to  other  aocotmts  7308) 
Mid  commands  a  view  extending  oirer  7000 
miles,  while  immediately  beneath  the  tpee- 
ryawns  a  gulf  of  SOOO  feet  perpendicnlar  depth. 
t  Blue  Moontains  do  not  attain  any  great  height^ 
r  highest  sommit  Beemarang  being  not  more  than 
4100  feet  high.  In  the  Liverpool  Kauge,  which  lies 
in  Ml  easterly  and  westerly  direction  on  the  borders 
1  New  South  WaLas  and  QueeDsland,  Mount  Moan 
['Aiibar  rises  to  the  hd^t  of  4200  feet.  The 
r  England  K«ig«  comprises  seversl  summits  over 
' ,  and  at  least  one,  Ben  Lomond,  6000  feet. 
L-Kerr  Hills,  in  Northern  Queensland, 
I  a  height  of  543S  feet.  This  range  is  continued 
>  Cape  York,  on  Torres  Strait,  there  being  thus  a 
'  ranges  at  no  great  distance  irom  the  E,  coast, 
I  length  of  tfa^  island,  from  its  most  soathem 
i  most  northern  potntw  Another  range,  commence 
_  BMr  the  &  coast  at  Fortknd  Bay,  in  lat  36"  £2^ 
7lotL  142*  25'  s.,  runs  in  a  northern  and  southern 
dirsetioiD  in  the  west  of  Yictorria.  This  range,  known 
AA  the  Grampians,  is  connected  by  such  ranges  as  the 
Fyrenaea  and  the  Great  Dividing  Range  with  the 
Ansitralian  Alpe.  In  South  Australia  oootini  another 
nmmlain^cluun,  running  v.  from  Cape  Jervis  to  the 
w^pan  in  which  Lake  Torrena  and  other  lakes  He. 
Msny  of  the  mountains  of  Australia  exhibit  evideooes 
of  their  belns  extinct  volcanoes 

£imr$  ontf  Lckkt^, — A  scarcity  of  freah  water, 
vheiher  in  the  form  of  riven  or  lakes,  is  one  of  the 
pmraiUng  charaoteristua  of  Australia  Along  a 
ooaat  line  of  not  less  than  6000  miliM^  Um  livcn  of 
any  oonstdenble  magnitude  dlsoluim  ttisriiiMlvea 
into  the  seai  most  of  them  be&ig  aSeorbed  beforo 
they  reach  it;  while  on  the  s.  coast  there  is  not  a 
majj^  water*coor86  to  be  found  ftmn.  Port  Lincoln 
|p  JUsoa  Georse's  Sotmd,  a  distanoe  of  mors  than 
1600  tmm*  Want  of  water  fonns  not  only  one  of 
lb*  dlisf  oooiplaliiti  of  all  the  traveller  who  have 
aood^t  to  penotrate  into  the  interior  of  the  crjuntry, 
but  liae,  in  tovfaal  imtanoes,  been  the  caosc  of  their 
ilMMiiVmlfig  thdr  soteiprise;.  I^es  are  not  searoe^ 
bnl  Ibey  are  nearly  all  salt,  as  are  also  many  of  the 
tivtta  and  springs.  Long  droughts,  which  diy  up 
Hie  chaiMiftls  of  streams  and  arrest  vecefcatioii,  and 
sodden  and  violent  rains,  which  cause  mem  to  over^ 
flow  their  banks  and  intmdote  the  surrounding  oonn- 
irf^  are  calamities  to  which  the  agricaltnristi  of 
Australia  are  much  exposed.  The  floods  In  pottictt- 
lar  are  extremely  formidable  and  deotmctivcip  rush- 


ing down  with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  can 
reaiat,  and  carrying  off  at  one  sweep  the  entire  pro* 
duce  of  the  harvest.  A  still  more  remarkable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  rivers  of  Atuitralia  is^  the  eiroam- 
staooe  of  many  of  them  terminating  in  marshes  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  country,  thus  revendng 
the  order  observed  in  meet  other  lands,  by  flowing 
inwards  instead  of  towards  the  sea,  Ajnomgst  the 
principal  rivers  of  Ai]stralia  are  the  Murray,  Darling, 
Mumimbidgee,  and  Lachlan,  in  the  6.K.  portion  of 
the  continent;  the  Burdekin,  Mitchell,  and  Flinders, 
in  the  N.E.;  the  Boper  and  Victoria,  in  the  N.;  the 
Swan,  Gaaooyne^  and  Mnrchiaon,  in  the  w.  The 
lakes  possess  no  cfaaracteiistics  of  any  interest,  indeed 
hardly  deserve  the  name,  the  larger  of  them  b«dng, 
in  g^nerolj  rather  marshes  than  lokra,  depending  for 
their  supplies  of  water  on  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
them,  instead  of  being  themselves  the  souroee  of 
rivers;  the  oonsequenee  is  that  they  are  often  so  dried 
up  by  abeoiption  and  mrhalatlfwi  as  to  preeeat  the 
appearance  of  vast  reedy  swainpa;  and  even  wbon 
filled  with  water,  more  resemble  submerged  fli^ 
than  lakes,  with  low  muddy  shores,  so  soft  and  of 
such  extent  as  to  render  the  water  unapproachahle. 
The  largest  of  these  swamps  or  lakes  yet  disoovered 
are  Lakes  Torrens,  Gairdner,  and  Eyre,  lying  2f .  and 
Rw.  frem  the  head  of  Spencer's  Chilf,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

C^tin4x2f.— The  dimate  of  Austadia  is,  witii  some 
exceptions,  extremely  healthy.  It  may  be  considered 
generally  as  very  dry,  parti  colarly  a,  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  where  the  amount  ol  moisture  is  ahout 
equal  to  that  of  South  Africa  and  the  &  parts  of  South 
Ajnmca.  North  of  this  tropio  conraderably  more 
rain  falls ;  whUe  at  the  ir.  extremities  of  the  ishuid, 
including  Cape  Yorke  Peninsola  and  Arnhem*s  Land, 
the  quantity  is  equal  to  that  which  fsJls  In  Ireland 
and  the  h.  parts  of  England.  On  the  w.  coast  of 
Australia  b.  winds  prevail  frorm  October  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  the  oommenoement  of  Uie  Australian 
lA^nter,  which  is  opposed  to  our  sunomer;  June,  July, 
and  August  being  their  winter  months.  In  A  pril  the 
9.  winds  are  interrupted  bv  violent  gales  from  the  V, 
and  w.,  accompani«?d  by  heavy  nin.  On  the  N.W, 
coast  the  winds  are  more  various,  but  the  W.  seems 
to  prevail,  especially  during  the  months  of  Septssn- 
ber,  October,  November,  ai^  Deoembsr.  lliis  ooast 
is  exposed  also  to  heavv  squalls  between  &SJU  ind 
M.IL  On  the  H.  ooast  the  i;  and  W.  iHftfitftffHit  Umr 
with  great  regularity;  the  i.  mcweoqii  lattiag  In 
generally  about  the  l>eginni]^  of  AptH,  and  tho  W.  in 
October. 

Min€Mioffif, — Australia  b  a  re^on  ooBtaining  a 
vast  quantity  of  mineral  wealth.  Beddee  iti  rich 
and  extensive  deposits  of  gold,  whioh  were  first  dis* 
covered  in  1851,  and  have  furnished  so  muoli  of  this 
precsooa  metal  to  the  oommeree  of  the  worid,  it  pos- 
■oesflB  copper,  tin,  lead,  ainc^  antimony,  plumbago,  ftc. 
In  abunoanoe,  besjdefl  coal  and  iron.  The  richest 
gold-districts  ore  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland ;  but  gold  has  also  been  found  in  South 
Australia  and  Western  Austnliab  Ahnosl  fnos- 
haustible  supplies  of  tin  esdsl  in  Qosonalaad,  Ihi 
stanniferous  region  being  eelimaled  to  ooenpj  925 
Mouare  mUesL  Gopper  is  the  ehisf  minend  psodiMl 
oi  South  Auelnd]%  andj  alon^  with  inm  ore  and 
Iead»  is  abo  abundant  In  Weetsni  Anstnli*.  The 
ooal  seams  of  Now  South  Waki  an  el  great  ex* 
tent^  and  hnve  beeii  miniwfii%  voiiad  lor  maott 
time.  Boautifiil  aytfUo^  nifeiMft  te  Hifttnuy  mA 
other  omaiiMntel  wupoiiL  \mm  also  bosn  taad  &i 
NfwSoiiaiWalM. 

¥tif&Mem> — Hmm  fa  modi  yel  to  km  lugaidfag 
the  TQCMliitioa  of  Austnili%  oar  knowledge  of  It 
being  alinail  Mlirelj  ooufined  to  ita  ooaalB  and  Biai^ 


i«n~  «£*ft?;f;  n  oat.     7''*^'-^-*^"*tf**"'ir  v  j^  3i£ 
«>sii  -^  ^1*  yk^'z.-^se^tt,  rmsL^  i;  »  ieicrs  if  *  i  ir  1  Im 

mwjrt  TSUML  tiidc  :€  a^  7«c  ;f  JLiucuijk     The  .1L7- 
tr'.ru   vjBiAsrj^  %  suaxAfi  f^acir*   -.f  A-        ~ 
v49«jtM.:    «nrxi7   tsifxn.   tin    -aifr   X» 

£><f  aaa^  jtLTJt     Tzjkj  'r^shs  sifa  cf  i»jf  yr; 
^AJdh^  «c  «u«5  taawciriw.  fr.m.  a»s  =a3«  cf 

«>>tA  ^/^i«r  fr*  »::  k=ui«  '^  cKKit :  tiit  Im*  of  g« 

iMtfifr  1a*T«|  'A  WJBUk  W^sfMOk  VAT  \0b  "SMd  M  f'X«l  aoi 

ti^  kjMT  yfTJ^/u  U  U^Vj^U  \za  trzsk  it  casen  bj 

v/«w^  «sp/>w '/ Aaitrtii*  ?raii««  »«  *kra*4M»  and 

•Httifm^^ly  ftd*f/U>4  f^^  th«  Rarifi?  o£  canle.  Of 
iiM-xAMiAM  Afijvtntift  b  dtA  10  entirdT  destitute  m 
mtm  lit  *nm  tisbib  wx^mA,  tLoQzii  they  have  remained 
unifuj/rv/v^  mmI  cnr«&  wiotilized  bj  the  natiTeL 
Hiijrt  ffiuud  iuUv«  wfa«at  And  ottti  in  the  diitant 
\nUrrif/r,  uud  •sUtswh^sm  im-i^nm.  The  lame  i^aoti 
wtn  mum  hf  HtuAft  in  hi«  ynrwivu  wsnm  the  oon* 
iiiMmt  Witliln  the  Dfirthern  interior  three  Twietiee 
id  ituMfipmtnM  fii(  hftve  h<M^  fotmr],  ftU  well  flATonzed, 
IjunJiImi  ft  ii«tiv<!  KTftM  mkI  other  fniitii,  nsed  as  food 
\f¥  the  nAtiveN.  Wild  yumn  were  aLw  found,  and  on 
the  \mnkM  (A  the  VicUiria  lUver  a  plant  of  the  potAto 
kind  Affording  au  ediUe  tuber.    Exotic  finita  and 


e  Hkrviae  the  < 
bcn^  aeazlT  a  taCal 
pZzsiAsecv  Ur^  AH  tbe  tzibfla  o£  1 
bcr^  as*  ai»  AbKBt»  tboock  aone  hATe  been  i^ro- 
cssed  iroB.  Es^cpe^  TW  largcai  Awtnliaa  bird  ii 
;be  !■  (I  AM  ■iij.f  inriiMl  ill  aiae  bj  theAhaoa 
A«:c«.  aad  Bm^fitg  a  height  ■"■■***'■"*■  of 
iect,  5  aad  <  Wne  the  ATccaeeL    Itii 


vi5eiT  <S±QKd  ovv  the  Sl  parti  of  A]iirtnlia»  bat  ii 

raf  idij  dkappeazin^.    Tbe  Ijre-bird,  with  iti  B«r> 

I  KJVrrt  IjreHihAped  tail,  tiie  ititmatiug  buww^liiiH 

\  and  tbe  moo&d-biiildin^  taOegallA  and  megi^odia^ 

'  are  nadves  of  thia  land  of  eztnMwdiBArT  lUBUinl  no> 

aad  B^pl J  the  iMM 


Qnailsarei 
of  oor  pai^idgea  to  tiia  spoBtmeB.  'The 
jabiru  liorlc  maj  frequently  be  aeen  en  thel 
of  the  rirera^  lakea,  or  awampB^  which  ako  aboond  ii 
dncka,  teala»  and  widgeona.  Other  M^nmtic  bfadi  an^ 
the  pelican,  gooae^  and  thU  rwra  ecu  of  the  I^vtii 
poeti^  the  blade  iwan — nbirdof  themoititatdjfiafB 
and  graceful  carriage^  to  be  aeen  in  great  nambcDoa 
the  hgooha  of  New  South  WakiL 

The  reptilea  of  AmtraliA  are  pretty  waauBom. 
Tbe  moat  fonnidaUe  is  tiie  alligator,  which  ahouadi 
in  the  v.  Serpenta  are  munerona^  and  some  of  thai 
extremely  Tenomoaa.    Thoss  most  nnmmnnly  asm  in 


AUSTRALIA. 
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Cew  Soutk  Wnles  Are  the  diamond  snake,  the  blnck, 
the  gTAjf  iknd  the  brown,  the  wbipi  Mid  the  yellow 
uiakeo.  In  the  5.  porta  of  AuBtraliA  they  are  more 
miiDeroiu,  of  greater  variety,  and  of  iarger  lixe. 
IJzKrda  and  frogs  are  al^o  numorotu  in  TariotiB  parts. 
The  seaa,  riven,  and  lagoona  ahotmd  in  fikh  of 
nnmennu  Tarietieff,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  manj 
of  ibem  pecaiiAT.  Bream,  nearly  aa  large  oa  the  iea> 
fi^  of  the  ume  zmme,  are  plentiful  in  tlie  rtven;  and 
la  the  lagocms  are  caught  eDormona  eels,  some  of  them 
weighing  20  Ibi.  Cod-fiah  are  abundant  on  the  ooaot^ 
and  of  a  large  siie,  being  not  unlTeauently  caught  of 
the  weight  of  50,  60,  and  even  90  lU.  Whales  and 
aeala  f rtrquent  the  coasta  and  oovea.  On  the  N.  cuoata 
are  extensive  fiflherica  of  trepan|^%  much  visited  by 
native  tradera  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

AboriffineM, — The  AustraLian  natives  belong^  to  the 
Papuan  negro  race,  and  are  of  a  sooty  brown  or 
chooolato  colour;  they  are  of  rather  less  average 
belgbi  than  Etxropeaiis,  rangiiig  from  5  feet  4  inches 
to  S  feel  7  inobeBf  and  frequently  falling  below  the 
lowwt  of  tbese  meaBoramentfl ;  the  head  is  small,  the 
tnmk  dendor,  the  aims  and  legs  of  a  rounded  and 
mtiaoalar  form,  and  the  whole  figure  in  general  very 
vrcU-proporfcioned,  but  frequently  marred  by  the  pro- 
taberanoa  cl  the  abdomen.  The  hair,  which  they 
wear  vety  loilg,  is  jet  black,  and  for  the  most  part 
Imk  asid  OOftne,  though  in  some  individuals  it  is  soft 
Mid  curling;  if  attended  to  it  might  be  made  oma- 
montAl  to  their  persons,  but  being  utterly  neglected^ 
it  booomea  matted  and  greasy,  the  owners  nsing  it  aa 
A  lowel  to  wipe  their  bands  with.  The  moat  remark- 
fthb  feature,  however,  of  the  Aoutralian  savage  ia  the 
•Tfl^  which  is  large,  full,  penetrating,  and  singularly 
eioqiient,  expressing  the  emotions  and  worldngs  of 
tba  mind  with  vivacity  and  energy.  The  women  are 
Doti  in  general^  so  well  formed  aa  the  men^ — a  droum- 
itftafioe  attributable  in  some  measure  to  their  being 
■meb  empLoved  in  digging,  and  to  the  custom  of  car* 
ryii^  their  cnildren  on  their  shoulders.  Both  parents 
vre  K»nd  of  their  offspring^  and  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  indulgence, 

Cohnie*. — The  colonies  established  in  Australia 
■rt  South  Australia^  Western  Australiai  New  South 
WAle%  Victoria,  and  Queensland.  A  small  settle- 
■MDt  belonging  to  S.  Australia  has  also  been  estab- 
lilhod  at  Fort  Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory. 

Commirce,  —  The    commeioe,    already    oonaider- 

alilflv  is  rapidly  extending,  and  becoming  every  year 

more  important  to  Britain,  whence  the  oolonists 

denve  their  chief  supplies  of  manufactured  goods. 

Sundry  particulars  respecting  it  will   be  found  in 

the  articles  on  the  separate  colonies.     Here  it  may 

be   noted   generally    that  wool,   gold,    tin,    copper^ 

whieat,  preserved  meat>  and  tallow  form  the  most 

important  items  of  eiport.     Wool  is  the  staple  com- 

mcKlity;  and   the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  thiit 

article  exported  has  been  truly  astonishing.    In  1  Situ 

tlio  export  amounted  to  only  about  2,IMJU,0U0  Mmr,  in 

1 1874  it  was  over  172,OOn.OOO  Uwi.  to  Bntain,  with  a 

lvalue  of  more  than  £10,670,000;  in  1880,  255,827,53« 

llU.,  U»tal  value,  i.l6,lS9,2Si  to  Britain.     The  total 

llralae  of  the  exports  to  Britain  (exclusive  of  gold) 

^m  £2\,95nj9i  in  18S0,  the  gold  and  coin  amount- 

'  ^  to  £3,dl2,314;  the  total  value  of  the  importe 

Ik  Britain  was  £18,724,7£»8,  the  largest  items 

Iwliig  metals  and  metal  gooda,  and  apparel  and  haber* 

dMbeiy.    The  two  chief  routes  for  maili  to  the  Aus* 

tralian  colonies  are  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  by 

Ban  Franctsoo  across  the  American  continent. 

HiiUfr^  vnd  />M£oivry.— Australia  appe^  to  hare 

been  diiC30f«t«d  by  XWnch  navigators  in  the  first  half 

of  tho  sizlosnth  centnry,  as  it  is  laid  down  on  some 

i  V^«nch  maps  (and  on  French  ma^is  only)  as  early  as 

11^4^  under  the  name  of  Javt  U  Grandt*    The  fint 


authenticated  discovery  &  known  to  have  been  made 
in  1601,  by  a  Portuguese  named  Manoel  Godinho  de 
Eredia.  At  one  time  1606  was  the  date  assigned  to 
this  event,  the  credit  of  which  was  given  by  some  to 
the  Dutch,  by  others  to  the  Spanianis,  but  the  true 
date  and  discoverer  were  point^  out  in  1861  by  Mr, 
Major,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  caUc<l  at- 
tention to  the  mape  above-mentioned.  In  1606 
Torres,  a  Spaniard,  passed  through  the  itralt  that 
now  bears  his  name,  between  Papua  and  Australia, 
Between  this  period  and  1628  a  large  portion  of  the 
ooaat  line  of  Australia  had  beecn  surveyed  by  various 
Dutch  navigators.  Between  1684  and  16&0  Dompier 
explored  a  ]*art  of  the  W.  and  N.w.  coasts,  to  which 
<iisoovexy  had  hitherto  been  confined;  but  in  1770 
Cook  extended  it  to  the  E.  ooeat,  which  he  carefully 
surreyed.  He  waa  followed  by  Bltgh  in  1789,  who 
carried  on  a  serions  of  obeervations  on  the  ir.K.  coast, 
adding  largely  to  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of 
this  new  world.  Colonists  had  now  arrived  on  the 
soil,  and  a  penal  settlement  was  formed  (i7S8)  at  Port 
Jackson.  In  this  way  was  laid  the  foundation  of  tbo 
future  ookny  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first  gover* 
nor  of  the  settlement  waa  Captain  Philip,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition.  The  convicts  numbered 
775,  and  the  total  population  of  the  embryo  colony 
was  1030.  Captain  Philip  ceased  to  be  governor  in 
171^2,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  govemora, 
among  whom  are  the  known  namee  el  Bligh,  Mac- 

rie^  Darling,  Bourke,  Gipps,  &a  Under  theee 
colony  had  graduallj  advanced  in  importance, 
and  in  1&&1  the  population  was  returned  at  187,243, 
In  this  year  the  great  gold  discoveries  took  place  in 
the  Port  Philip  district,  which  was  then  erected  into 
a  separate  colony,  under  the  name  of  Victoria.  This 
discovery  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Australia, 
and  had  impfirtant  effeots.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Previous  to  this  time  the  ooloniei 
both  of  Western  Australia  and  of  South  Australia 
bad  been  fouudtjd — the  former  m  1826,  the  Utter  in 
1836.  The  earlj  days  of  Western  Australia  w«re 
very  unpromising,  and  little  pfogras  was  made  tOl 
18^9 ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  other  colonies  its 
advance  haa  been  extremely  slow.  Fniim  about  IS 50 
to  1868  it  was  a  convict  BetUisment  The  first  colon- 
ists to  South  Australia  were  sent  out  under  tlui 
auspioea  of  a  company  called  the  South  Australian 
Colonization  Association,  which  had  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  the  colony  from  the  imperial  govern-' 
ment  The  situaHon  chosen,  though  it  poascased 
many  advantys^  jpoasessed  alio  aenoiu  dnwlNulEib 
and  the  oolooists  had  to  suffer  grsttt  hiiddii^  lor 
some  yean.  In  1843-45  rich  oofipsr  mines  were  dis^ 
ooveo^  snd  the  colony  then  began  a  oottrse  of  pro- 
sperity which  was  only  checked  for  a  few  yean  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria,  and  the  consequent 
migration  of  many  of  the  ookiniata  to  the  goldflft 
laud.  1'he  latest  of  the  ockkmies  is  Queensland,  whldl 
only  took  an  independent  exjatenoe  in  18^9,  having 
previously  formed  an  appanage  of  New  South  Wales, 
Sineo  that  time  it  has  rapidly  advancfMl  One  of  tho 
moat  important  events  in  the  recent  histoiy  of  Ana* 
tralia  is  the  oomplcdon  of  the  overland  telegmpli 
from  Adelaide  across  the  continent  to  Port  Darwin* 
bj  maana  of  which  Australia  enjoys  unbroken  tela- 
gn^ih  oommnnication  with  the  mother  country.  TIm 
overland  line  wsa  oonstraoted  by  the  govemnent 
of  South  Australia,  and  was  oumpleted  Aug.  22, 187i. 
We  have  already  mentiofiod  the  principal  facta  re- 
ganiing  theearly  disooveries  in  Australia ;  we  shall  now 
give  a  short  Mooont  of  the  chief  dJaoovcnes  in  moro 
recent  times.  Previous  to  181S  New  Sooth  Wales 
was  a  narrow  strip  ol  maritims  tsmtory,  confined  on 
the  w«  by  an  apparently  impaasahle  rafigv  of  mnun* 
tains;  but  In  that  you  a  k^g-cotttitttted  dnnu^ht  im- 
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is  cmamaiBmm  viik  tke  am.    Ib  1S»  ; 


18M 


lukf  thtti  ISBM^     He  tbs  cxiKiaHl  m  1^4:^  the 
ivcsTTT  Krrwiea  Aiel^aie  aad  ti»  ilsmT  Ezra; 

>iK«tsi  tbr  8irfS«cvc2»  Lib?  Tomu  ^  to  Itt.  f^*: 


faiOlaj^whaj.    iBlSSSaiciMi- 

A.  C  GflMT  «M  diipMtaMiM 

OangmjmSkdfMomUm 

kfefaoedfordboalMOi 
tB»v  to  the  &.W.  ki 
Startr«OMk^fordbo«l900 1 
YidariA  hecmnd  ten  it  to 
^  Ihwe,  ift  the  cloM  «f  18M^  ] 
taiH  off  QiiMilwil  Igr  m  nnl 
Mv  the  ■Mnn  cC  the  liras  th 
QmU  of  C^f  wliih     Hedid: 

cCItfidwdt  HftX.' 

of  tte  imeefi^  Btarted  «d^tol866i» 

the  eoi»l7  X.  «f  Wenlm  AiiiM%  «i 

theii«wG«Bo%BiL    EbM- 

ftjendH 

ck  flood  hmI  OB  «m 

.  fldlnriB] 

bMOBfMOd  iBW«l%iliW 


temth»c 
thelhroBcfifei] 

tbeirfeIknr-tnvoDH;n«; 
vat  oolr  iMeeeiied  from lUrTatiaa  bj  the  kindi^f ad 
ofthenedTciu  Whik  the  £ete  of  the  leaden  ol  the 
entctptiee  vee  esill  in  wapmee  ezpeditioiiB  fortWr 
relief  vcre  eent  out  under  tiie  leedenhip,  reepeetivdj, 
ctf  Meeen.  STJEinlAT,  LuMUxiiDogfa,  end  Wilka; 


Cae  «ct?e  JcctbeROMiS  ..if  A»sn2iett>  Ki^Geom  •    Thoogh  failing  in  their  priinniy  object^  theee  ezpefi* 
$^>ttai-^  S'^czta^T  cf  Kox  IJsiv  irfim     The  &-    taoaeednervdrBeoltiof  hqjliinqnitaiioetothecBBnoi 


vvxyrr  «f  Ij|]^  Tonvok  vlk&  vne  thoe  K^f^-wed  to 
« vfttOKi  «oe  ;^V  or  WO  Kfl^k  xa  a  hone  ih«  £fure» 
ava^vflM^i  a  rvhsMBt  dwEV  aai'^f  Ae  Sooth 
Awua2iaa  v\VL«»tt  tc  mr  she  uffziv  of  ^e  ooontrT 
|K«  tiae  K.  oe  it.  KrC«>Mfi  is  eai  t^  irnen.  For 
t^  {^xw  OATCea  Svsn  kft  Aiebiie  in  ISU* 
tnkWiWsi  u^^  sl)#  ii:ii  ^isik  of  ^e  ^vmr  to  iu 
junotMA  «^sh  ihip  l>K$t^^  joi  tha  tsaei  K«th< 
>«M\^  ek^c;^  thi^  Uaer,  At  ^et.  S2'  ^  he  kft  the 
lW\u^  MM  MTChSk  X.  Vt  v^  «y«>er  a  <vcsss-r  bokIt 
Mil  AUsI  KniTMX.  tii:  he  MoMl  bi»  ienhert  icatiaB 
iu  Ut.  ::,V  4 :  k^  1$^'  :^.  Ahvr  c3^-cs^  moe« 
then  h\V  auVw  «^ mv  ixvntrr  Tadrr  ■iiiiiiiimaiMie 
U  i^K^ttliar  didktx:iv.  i««iit^  «k^  the  a^x^t  ead  in- 
Vm«»  hMl^  he  KcauMsi  the  IW&xc  in  IVc  1S45. 
MMMwhUf^  IV,  Leichenh.  icr^Yted  br  the  ^ 
MMttt  x4  New  2H>ttth  Waml  W  iSMd  cm  i 


interior diMxiietj,  The  roufeeeof  Boorin^  IfEiilftj, 
Lewkboraigh,  etttd  Walker,  joined  to  tbaet  d 
Gregoijy  Lridiaidt»  end  otlier  ezplora%  inteneet 
in  nnBBcrooB  directaooe  the  raet  v.!.  interior  of  Ito 
Autnlien  cnotinent,  ee  MlkNuJl  Stnert**  do  to 
more  oentnl  legiona  Among  the  meet  important  of 
laser  jooneTB  are  that  cf  John  Forreet^  faito  the  h- 
tenor  of  Wertem  Anatraha  in  1869;  toat  of  Ito 
«dune  explorer  akag  tiie  8b  coeet  of  AmtraKa,  fron 
Perth  to  Addaide  in  1 S70^  that  of  Colooal  Wartnztoo, 
in  157^  from  the  centre  of  Anetralia  to  tike  w.ooeit; 
and  that  cf  Gika  in  1S75,  from  Speaoer  Gnlf  throogb 
ScQth>verteni  Anetralia  to  Fteth.  lBl878nia- 
t>eJitian  etartod  from  Qneenriend  in  oeder  to  exphw 
^edittrict  betwaen  the  eettled  pottiooof  Qaeene- 
laad  and  Fbrt  Ibrvin  on  tiie  N.w.  ooait^  with  At 
of  detarmiain^  the  practicability  of  Ujiag  a 

about  aia> 


|a%aau«>  ^Himev  «>f  enw  ^Mier  <we;pMa    Start-  j  nHvar.  and  nailed  iti  -'*^"»^^**^ 

««  eKN»  <h^  iWhi^  l\»««^  w,  of  McMoa  Bar.  he  IbkcU^     In  1S79  A.  Foneat,  who 

UiAwaUKt  tKMth^feaid  thtkNt^  *»ie  x'tf  the  i|MB&l  i  br  ^e  Weet  Astialian  govoBmentL  ezpkxed  a 

AH><itey  thaitt^^wf^>ro»panof  the<v>kmy<rfVweM  iwcandaahk  poetioa  of  temkotr  in  the  Borth  of 

I  AUxl  tra.>^.l  ih^  Burde^in  JCw  pan  of  ]»  ki^^  and    Werten  Anrtialia.  and  fbond  laiga  etNtahm  of  fine 

hual^VT«ak'h«slth«»h«viw%>fibeGn:iofCai7«ttnL  '  and  weQ-wateRd  nam-Iand. 

U.»jmaii«  th«  a.  wd  .^  thk  he  taned  to  the  xw,  j     AUSTKALIA.  XoKrH,artiieKoitiMniTeniloi7! 

Tlv'^  IfV^'^'^  ^  *^^  ajwti^  iittliMit    a  portiaB  cf  Anrtialia,  beki«ing  to  tiie  coUmj  d 
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I  ooloDy  Btrictly  §o-calletl.  It  Ilea  to  a 
Imje  extent  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  iu}d  the 
Indoftu  Ocean,  oontiuns  some  rivers  of  conHidorable 
■iase,  fuch  aa  the  Roper,  the  Alligator,  the  Daly,  and 
the  Victoria,  and  much  valuable  soil.  Falmerston  on 
Part  D*rwiii  ^founded  in  186^70)  ii  the  chief  aettle- 
mtnt.  It  u  connected  with  Adelaide  by  a  line  of 
telegraph  acroit  the  continent 

AUSTRAUA,  Sooth,  a  British  colony,  the  pHt' 
dpal  portion  of  which  forma  part  of  the  B.  shore  of 
tkt  AovtraLian  ialiiid-contiiient  Originally  it  ex- 
tended between  Ion.  132"  and  141**  E.,  and  from  the 
Southem  Ocean  to  lat  26**  N.,  and  it  then  had  an  area 
of  about  300,000  aqfuare  imlcn.  In  1861  the  dijitrict 
known  b«  No  Man's  Land,  lying  to  the  w,  of  the 
cxt^loiny,  wae  added  to  it,  so  that  its  western  boundary 
was  extended  to  the  meridian  of  129**.  Still  moro 
recently  (in  1863)  it  received  in  addition  the  country 
between  its  northern  boundary  and  the  opposite  coast; 
•o  that  Sonth  Australia  now  possesses  a  territory  cx- 
tendliig  from  sea  to  sea^  and  occupying  an  area  esti* 
mated  at  orer  750,000  square  mDes.  On  the  E.  it  is 
booaded  hy  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Quociuk 
land;  on  the  w.  by  Western  Australia.  Its  southern 
eoait^  aboat  1650  miles  long,  is  generally  low  and  of 
dbiolate  aspeott  but  is  occasionally  skjirted  by  low 
iMidhiUSy  and  towards  its  B.  extremity  rises  into 
Fooky  ellffs  of  sandstone,  ooYored  with  wood,  and 
risnur  to  the  height  of  600  feet  U*  800  feet.  It  Is 
Unea  by  numerous  islands,  all  small  except  Kangaroo 
Jidand,  and  is  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  s.,  for 
the  number  and  depth  of  its  indentatioua,  being  peae* 
trated  from  a.  to  n.  by  the  large  gulfs  of  Spencer  and 
St.  Vincent)  separated  from  each  other  by  Yorke 
Peninsolai  aiid  oontauiing  on  the  8.W.  shore  of  the 
former  the  excellent  harbour  of  Port  Lincoln,  and 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  latter  Adelaide,  the  rising 
capital  of  the  coloiiy.  A  laige  portion  of  the  interior 
consists  of  stony  barren  tracts,  often  so  completely 
des^tute  of  vegetation  as  to  presrait  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert  waste,  and  apparently  doomed  from 
the  want  of  water  to  remain  for  ercr  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  Still,  after  deducting  the  waste,  large 
tratTts  remain,  some  of  tolerable  fertility,  covered  with 
wood,  or  B<xrub,  or  somewhat  scanty  grass,  well 
adapted  for  extensive  sheep-walks,  and  others  of 
admirable  fertility,  capable  of  raising  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruit. 

The  surfa<»  is  traversed  by  several  mountain* 
ranges,  the  highest  sommits  of  which  do  not  greatly 
«xowd3000feet  Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  Main 
or  ra&ders  Bange,  which,  iximmenoing  at  Oi^  Jervis, 
the  m.  entrance  of  the  Qnlf  ol  St  Vincent,  skirts  the 
M,  shore  of  that  gulf  for  about  40  miles,  attainmg  the 
height  of  2334  feet,  and  then  continues  K.  into  the 
interior,  where  it  seems  to  terminato  on  the  K.E.  of 
Lake  Torrens,  a  little  to  the  s.  of  Lake  GiX'gory.  Its 
principal  summits  are,  Kazor-back,  21^92  feet,  in  lat. 
33*  80' J  immediately  N.  of  it,  Mount  Bryan,  3012 
lest,  with  its  celebrated  Burra-Burra  Mine;  and  im> 
mecyately  to  the  h.b.  of  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
Mount  Eemarkable,  3179  feet;  Mount  Brown,  3174; 
and  Mount  Arden,  3000.  To  the  N.W,  of  the  head 
ol  Spencer  Qol^  a.  of  Lake  Galrdner,  the  Gawler 
Btt^  stretcheB  nearly  due  w.,  rising  gradually  as  it 
procieds,  and  makes  a  sudden  bend  K.v.w.  Its  ex* 
trsme  height  appears  to  be  about  2000  feet  It  is 
■iognlarly  mgged  and  barren.  On  the  left  bank,  and 
near  the  moo^  of  the  Murray,  a  range  of  moderately 
elevated  heighta  proceeds  fi^.i.,  slomang  the  coast  to 
its  extremity  near  Cape  Northumberiand.  Throng- 
out  these  ranges  the  azisteinoa  of  volcauio  mncy  at 
a  former  period  is  everywhere  apDarent,  aztd  several 
^stmet  crateis  can  be  traced,  Tha  higher  aommits 
ara  usiiaUy  composed  of  granite,  ayeidte,  porphyry, 


greenstone,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  On  the  lower 
uopes  slate  usually  prevails,  but  both  on  them  and 
at  still  higher  elevations  a  ferruginous  sandstone  is 
lai^ly  developed.  Among  the  mountains  E.  of  Gulf 
St.  Vincent  primitive  limestone,  often  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  white  marble,  is  very  abundant  Through- 
out these  formations,  and  more  especially  in  veins  of 
quartz  penetrating  the  day-slate^  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  minerals  have  been  found,  including  copper, 
which  has  already  been  worked  to  %  great  extent,  and 
yielded  most  profitable  returns,  argentiferous  lead, 
manganese,  fine,  and  iron.  Gold  also  existB,  but  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  sucb  abundance  as  to  entitle 
Sonth  Australia  to  rank  as  a  gold-field  In  the 
Northern  Territory  there  is  a  MUy  region  of  consider- 
able  elevation,  its  height  being  estimated  at  between 
^1000  and  4000  feet  Almost  tho  only  stream  within 
the  colony  which  deserves  the  name  ol  river  is  the 
Murray,  which  enters  the  colony  on  the  K.,  in  lat. 
34"",  flows  firat  drcuitouslv  w.,  and  then  a.  into  the 
extensive  lagoon  called  Lake  Alexandrina  or  Victoria, 
communicating  with  Encounter  Bay  by  a  narrow 
opening.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  navigable  by  steamers  through  its 
whole  courie  within  Uie  colony.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  the  river  Eoper  is  a  fine  large  stream,  navi* 
gable  for  sea-goixig  vessels  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  There  are  sevend 
largo  lakes  in  the  colony.  Lake  Torrens  is  a  large 
inland  salt  lake  due  N.  from  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf;  Lake  Eyre,  lying  ».  of  Lake  Torrens^  and 
Lake  Gairdner,  lying  w.  of  the  same  lake,  are  also 
extensive  sheets  of  ssit  water,  besides  which  there  are 
numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the  same  region.  Tho 
dimato  of  Sonth  Australia  proper  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  During  nine  months  of 
the  year  it  is  sgroeabte,  the  disagx^eable  portion  of 
the  year  bdng  tho  throe  summer  months  of  Decsember, 
January,  and  February,  when  the  natural  heat  of  the 
season  is  greatly  increased  by  hot  v^inds  from  the  in- 
terior. What  is  called  winter  would  be  oonaidered  io 
Englxmd  merely  a  wet  autumn.  There  is  no  epidemio 
die^Me.  Scrofulous  and  tubercular  dinffssei  are  nur, 
but  disewawi  of  the  eyes  are  common  in  summer,  being 
either  ocoasioined  by  the  impalpable  dust  floating  in 
the  atmoephete,  or  by  exposure  to  the  night  air  after 
the  glaitt  of  the  sun. 

South  Australia  produces  nearly  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  ars  cultivated  in  England,  but  it  is 
dilefiy  distinguished  as  a  wheat  and  grape  growing 
country.  In  some  yeata,  besides  supplying  its  own 
wants,  it  sends  laige  Quantities  of  wheat  to  Um 
neighbourini;  col  on  ten  and  to  KngUnd,  whero  It  is  held 
In  high  estimatlou.  In  1881,  of  a  total  area  tif 
2,7&4«4S9  acres  under  cultivation,  l,733,Zi42  weiv 
wheat  There  were  6,443,904  sheep  in  the  colony. 
The  vineyards  oover  about  ^000  acres.  Hop  growing 
is  now  attraotiag  attantton,  and  the  ohve  is  also 
cultivated  to  aonae  extant  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  wheat  flour,  oop^,  bark,  tallow,  hides  sjid 
skins^  wine,  spirits,  and  imported  commodities*  The 
tv^ml  exported  to  Britain  in  1^80  was  of  the  value  iif 
£2,165,868;  the  grain  aud  floor,  £1,025,077.  Tho 
totsi  exports  to  Britain  (excluding  gold)  amounted  to 
£3,e42,567«  the  imports  to  £2,7oS,49&.  The  hnporl* 
are  chiefly  manofactnred  goods.  The  ro vonue  in  1 87  9 
was  £1,662,12^,  the  expenditure  £1,768,167.  Tho 
length  oif  railways  in  operation  was  540  miles,  llisn 
Is  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  in  the  colony 
besides  ^e  great  line  carriod  from  Adelaide  acrtias 
tha  oontinftnt  to  Fort  Barwin,  a  distaooa  of  2000 
mUea.  Sooy^  AostraUa  has  a  PsrliaiiMiil  oottatotJuf 
*?!  fr1fg^fl*****«*"""^  ""d  ahflMsaol  sssiimhily.  Tha 
former  is  composed  of  eightaen  merabsfi,  elected  by 
the  whole  bod^  of  aiscton  «a  oaa  cooatitiiaiiqr.    Su 
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of  the  memberv  retire  every  four  jears,  their  tuocee- 
Bors  being  tben  elected  for  twelve  years.  The  hotiee 
erf  ueemblj  constats  of  thirty-six  mombers  elected  for 
^^ree  yean  by  eighteen  di^tncts,  but  liable  to  be  dk- 
■olved  by  the  executive.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
m  governor  i^pointod  by  the  crown  and  a  re«pon£ible 
(Bzecutive  coundJf  the  members  of  which  must  have 
been  elected  deputies  of  either  of  the  two  homes  of 
PftrliameDt.  For  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
Bottth  Australia  see  Australia — Ilistory.  The  pop. 
in  1876  was  225,677;  in  1881,  27i*.8(35. 

AUSTRALIA.  Westkbw,  in  the  most  extended 
nenie,  that  i^Kirtion  of  Australia  w.  of  Ion.  129''  £.; 
bounded  &.  by  North  and  South  Australia,  and  v.^  w., 
nnd  B.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  this  vast  territory 
little  is  known.  The  greater  part  of  its  interior  h^ 
never  been  vdaitod,  and  only  iU  shores  have  been 
explored  T*dth  any  degree  of  minutcncra.  Its  prind.- 
pal  bays  and  gulfa  are,  Cambridge  Gulf»  Kiog  Sound, 
Exmouth  Guff,  and  Shark  Bay,  all  on  the  N.  and  w. 
cxMsts,  there  not  being  a  single  gulf  of  any  extent  on 
the  a.  coast  The  principal  capes  are,  on  the  b.w.. 
Cape  Leeuwin;  w.,  North-weat  Cape;  and  on  the  n., 
Capee  I^eveque,  Voltaire,  Bougain^'ille,  Talbot^  and 
Tjondonderry.  The  coast  is  everywhere,  but  especially 
cm  the  N,  and  Jl.w.,  fringed  ^i-itli  coral  reefs  and  islets, 
N.  of  lat.  18*  a.  it  is,  as  a  whole,  high,  freijuently 
rocky,  and  at  times  well  wooded*  Prom  lat.  IS"  to 
26*  e.  it  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  mostly  barren, 
though  here  and  there  loeky  Jiills,  patohes  of  grass, 
and  thick  mangrovee  are  met  with.  The  remainder 
of  the  ooast,  including  the  whole  of  what  is  properly 
the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  is  elevated,  with  Bome 
intervals  of  low  sandy  shore;  in  some  parts  It  is  barreuL, 
iMit  in  many  it  is  well  wooded.  The  whole  area  of 
this  vast  territory  is  estimated  at  about  978,000  square 
miles. 

W2BTEEK  AusTHALiA,  Colouy  of.  In  a  more  re- 
footed  Benae,  the  name  Western  AuatndiA  k  applied 
to  a  BrLtish  cxilony  embracing  the  B«w.  portion  of  Aus- 
traUa,  founded  in  1826,  between  lat.  30'  30'  aud  85" 
10'  B.;  and  Ion.  115*  and  119"  35'  X.,  occupviug  a 
space  of  350  milea  a,  to  b.,  and  about  150  to  200  £.  to 
W»,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  600  miles.  Its  fi»t  ap- 
pearanee  is  not  very  inviting;  dull,  green  -  looking 
downs,  backed  by  a  slightly  undulating  range  of  hilla, 
rising  to  nearly  2000  feet  higli,  are  the  chief  natural 
features.  It  consists  of  twenty -six  counties,  mostly 
of  pretty  regular  form,  lying  compactly  together,  and 
^  arying  from  about  40  to  70  tnilea  in  length,  and 
from  SO  to  45  in  breadth.  The  land  here  generallj 
is  not  remarkable  for  fertility,  but^  ^itb  manure  and 
proper  oultivation^  very  good  grain  may  be  produced. 
The  weight  of  the  wUeiit  hlthtiii;^  grown  has  l>een 
more  than  70  Ibe.  per  bushel,  aiid  its  i|uality  generally 
as  good  as  that  of  South  Austiulia.  Soil  upon  which 
sheep  have  been  folded  produces  on  an  average  about 
20  muhela  per  acre,  but  it  might  be  much  increased. 
A  great  deal  of  barley  is  grown.  Oat<$  i^ill  not  ^^row 
wtB,  and  the  climate  is  unsuited  to  flax.  The  herb- 
age is  BGon^,  and  the  average  soil  would  keep  about 
one  sheep  to  5  acres;  but  there  is  the  advantage  of  a 
supply  of  water  throughout  the  year,  renuuning  in 
pools  or  lakes,  sufiSdent  for  the  pastonil  Bystem^  and 
for  the  climate  generally.  The  vine,  fig,  and  olive 
are  beginning  to  be  exten*jlvely  cultivated  in  the 
colony.  Grapes  and  currauta  of  every  epeciee  abo 
thrive,  aud  a  great  deal  of  ^^iuo  has  heen  made  from, 
the  former  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony.  The 
principaL  minerals  are  dmiabar,  antimony^  plumbago. 
lead,  aud  copper.  A  considerable  export  and  import 
trade  Ib  carried  on  with  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria,  as  weU  as  with  Singapore  and 
the  Mauritius,  but  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  trade 
Is  with  the  United  Kingdc»m.     C^^al  of  good  quality 


has  been  found,  and  ft  appeua  that  fields  ef  greil 
extent  may  be  calculated  on.  Magnetic  iron  ete  ii 
plentiful,  and  gold  is  supposed  to  eodsL  The  prineipil 
export  of  the  colony  is  wooL  It  used  te  haire  a  MB 
average  market-price  in  Britain  than  the  wwib  of  tbs 
other  Australian  colonies,  partly  from  its  beiQg  Um 
kDowD.^  and  partly  owing  to  inferior  care  bestowed  cs 
getting  it  up,  from  want  of  labour,  though,  intrinsicsllj, 
it  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  them*  Its  prodnetwa  hii 
greatly  increaaed,  and  there  is  a  capacixr  of  alnal 
unlimited  extension.  The  next  moet  important  artidt 
of  export  is  sandal-wocMl,  the  markets  for  whi^  an 
Sin^i^re  and  China.  There  is  likewise  an  aTaiUUa 
supply  of  ahip-buildin  g  timber,  which  grows  quite  dew 
to  the  sea;  it  is  analogous  to  Honduras  maac|gaiiy»ii 
of  a  great  size,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  tesisl- 
ing  the  sea-wonns,  and  is  not  i^  to  ^dit  or  wtt^ 
while  at  the  same  time  it  ia  more  eajsily  worked  thso 
any  other  wood  in  Australia.  It  is  called  jarrali  in 
the  colony,  and  haa  been  used  for  building  smsU 
vessels,  and  also  for  rafters,  &&,  in  houae-buildiQg, 
being  impervious  to  the  white  anlL  The  value  of  tbs 
imports  from  Britain  in  1880  waa  i£172,9d7,  of  tins 
exp^jcts  to  Britain  £246,085,  ol  which  wool  ma^le  uy 
JL' 179,833.  The  revenue  In  1879  was  £lS<d,315,  ibe 
ex[>enditure  £115,312.  Western  Australia  was  for 
a  considerable  period  a  place  of  traasportatioa  hr 
convicts,  but  this  waa  given  up  in  1S6S.  The  go- 
vemment  h  similar  to  that  of  the  other  AustraliAa 
colonies.  The  most  important  part  of  the  eoleity  is 
the  Swan  Hiver  Settlement,  founded  in  August  1WS9, 
by  Captain  Stirling,  who  was  appointed  goroner. 
Albany  and  Freemantle  are  the  chief  ports;  sod 
Perth,  situated  about  9  mOes  Inlaufl,  in  the  c 
the  same  name,  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  gov 
It  is  a  large  straggling  Tillage,  partly  oono 
the  abrupt  termination  of  a  woody  ridge,  and  f 
ing  on  a  picturesciue  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  Guildford  and  York  are  the  other  chief  plaeca 
in  the  colony.  The  Swan  River,  like  all  the  otlisr 
rivers  of  Australia,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  tremead- 
otts  floodsi,  which  inundate  the  com<laad«  in  fa* 
vicioity,  and  sweep  away  all  opposing  obstacles  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  Fop.  of  oniony  in  1S76, 
20,7011. 

AUSTBIA  (in  German,  OvjeertYicA,  that  k,  Eaatan 
Empire),  or  Austria-Hungary,  an  extensive  monanliy  j 
in    Central   £un:}pe,  inhabited  by  several  diatinct  I 
nationalities,  and  consisting  of  two  semi-independeai  ^ 
countries,  each  with  its  own  parliament  and  gorvn- 
ment,  but  with  one  common  aovereign,  army,  and 
system  of  diplomacy,  and  also  with  a  common  par- 
liament. 

Antifnt  HitUtry  of  ihe  Country  tiU  the  ytar  9^1— 
After  the  Bomans  bad  vanquished  the  NoricaiiS| 
A.D.  S3,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Danobev  tfaa 
country  K.  of  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  bordeis 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  belonged  to  the  kragdomJ 
of  the  Marcomauni  and  Quadi;  a  part  of  Lower  Ana*! 
tria  and  Styiia,  with  Vienna  (Yindobona),  a  munid^^ 
pal  city  of  the  Bomau  Empire,  belonged  to  Upper 
Pannonia;  the  rest  of  the  country,  with  Carinthia 
and  a  part  of  Camiola,  formed  a  portion  of  Noricum. 
GoTz  belonge<l  to  the  Koman  province  of  lUyricum, 
and  T>Toi  to  lihmtia.  These  limita  became  confused 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  barhaiiana*  The  Boil,  Van- 
dalSy  Heruli,  Bugii,  Goths,  Huns,  Iximbaixisi  and 
AvuB,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ocolxifiai^ 
auooessively  occupied  the  country.  But  after  tin 
year  56S,  when  the  Lombards  had  established  thdr 
power  in  Upper  Italy,  the  river  Ena  formed  the 
boundary  line  between  the  German  tribe  of  Bajn* 
varii,  the  proprietors  of  the  tenitory  above  the  !&b, 
and  the  Avars,  who  had  removed  trosa  the  Ea#t  te 
^e  bflmks  of  that  stream.     In  611  the  Wendi,  a 
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Slavonic  tribe^  ft|peared  on  tbo  Miirr*  Brave,  and 
Save,  In  788  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  dissolved, 
mod  the  Arara  pamed  over  the  Ena  and  invaded  tba 
eoimties  of  the  Franks  in  tlie  Bavarian  territitry.  In 
701  Charlemagne  foroad  them  to  retire  to  the  Raab, 
and  united  the  territory  extending  from  the  Ena  to 
tlio  junction  of  the  Baab  with  the  Danube  (the  terri* 
tooy  below  the  Ens)  with  Germany,  under  the  name 
of  Amiria,  or  thi  Eattem  Mark  {MareAia  Orientulis}^  or 
Afutria;  and  in  the  tenth  century  (in  ft  docnment  of 
i.nho  III.,  996)  it  wa«  called  Ottirriehif  equivalent 
to  the  modem  Oetttrrtkh.  Many  oolcmista,  partiai- 
Urly  fftim  BavariA,  were  sent  by  Charlemagne  into 
the  new  province^  and  a  marjjrave  was  appointed  to 
Aiimln Later  the  govemmeoi  The  Arcbbkhop  of 
Sai^burg  was  at  the  head  of  eccle^iaBtical  affairs. 
After  its  separation  from  Verrlun,  ii»  843,  Avaria 
formed  the  eoatem  boondary  of  the  German  Empire. 
On  the  invMion  of  Germany  by  the  Himgariana,  in 
SKH),  ATftiia  fell  into  their  handji,  and  was  held  by 
IImdi  till  955^  when  the  Emperor  Qtho  I.,  in  ajnse- 
<|iiMioe  of  the  victory  of  Augsburg^  reunited  ft  great 
part  of  this  province  to  the  empire.  By  the  power 
And  ftddreoi  of  ita  margravefl  the  whole  country  was 
joiaad  Again  with  Germany,  and  tn  lOIS^  under  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  and  the  Margrave  Alt^ert  I. 
(the  Victoriotu)^  its  limits  were  extended  to  the 
Lieytha. 

AuMlria  under  £A«  Uoiut  of  Bamberg  tUl  12S2. — 
From  982  to  1156  the  mmmviftte  of  Anstrift  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  ol  uie  oonnte  of  Babenberg 
(Bamberg);  the  snocenlon,  however,  was  not  regn- 
Ijkted  by  primogeniture,  but  by  the  wiU  of  the  empe- 
ixir.  In  ancient  documents  mention  is  made  of  the 
eelaiee  of  Austria  in  the  year  109(>.  After  Henry 
the  Protid  (duke  of  BavAria  and  Saxony)  waa  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Leopold  V,,  margrave 
of  Austria^  received  the  dndiy  of  Bay&ria  in  1138 
from  the  Emperor  Conrad  But  when  the  Margrave 
Henry,  son  of  Leoj^H>ld,  under  the  title  of  Ja-to-mir* 
Gut  (YeS'SO-me-God),  had  again  ceded  it,  in  1156,  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  the  boundaries  of  Austria  were  ex* 
tended  so  as  to  include  the  territory  above  the 
£na,  and  the  whole  wai  created  a  duchy  with  certain 
pdrilegea.  Under  this  duke  the  court  resided  at 
Viieiuiah  Duke  Leopold  VI.^  the  son  of  Henry,  re* 
odired  the  duchy  of  Styria  iti  1192  as  a  6ef  fncjui  the 
EnipBRir  Henry  VI.,  it  JiaTing  lieen  added  to  the  em- 
pire by  Otho  L,  in  955,  by  his  victory  over  the 
Hnnguians,  It  uas  this  prinoe  who  Imprisoned 
Richard  CcBur  de  Lion  (wUch  st^e),  king  of  England. 
Doke  Leopold  VII.,  the  youngest  son  of  the  fonoer, 
erected  a  palaoe  within  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  is 
•till  occupied  by  the  Austrian  monarchs,  under  the 
name  of  the  old  castlf.  Leopold  VXI.^  called  the  Glori- 
otw,  established  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross,  made 
Vienna^  which  had  adopted  a  monidpal  constitution 
in  1198,  a  staple-town,  and  granted  30,(MK)  marks  of 
dlTer  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
1221^  he  purchased  a  part  of  Camiola  from  the 
eceJad—tical  principality  of  Freisingen  for  1650 
marlcB^  and  left  the  country  in  a  flourishing  condition 
to  the  yoong^  of  his  three  sons^  Frederick:  IX,  siir^ 
named  the  IFarrior.  In  1236  this  prinoe  was  put 
under  the  ban  ol  the  empire,  on  account  of  his 
joining  the  aUianoe  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  against 

I  tbe  iSatiperor  Trederick  II.;  and  Otho,  duke  of  Ba* 

I  varia»  sMiod  upon  liii  territory  above  the  Ens  as  far 
Kfei.    The  rest  of  the  country  was  granted,  as  a 

I  fief  bj  the  emperor,  to  a  margrave,  and  Vienna  be- 
>  an  imperial  city.     During  the  emperor's  cam- 

\  ftiiffx  in  Italy  Dnke  Frederick  recovered  the  principal 
pttii  of  bis  Unds,  and  his  rights  were  confirmed  ny 
the  emperor  at  Verona,  1245.  The  rights  of  Vienna 
Mao  bnperial  dty  were  abolished,  and  Frederick 


was  to  be  called  Hn^,  as  sovereign  of  Austria 
and  Styria ;  hut  all  his  expectations  of  empire 
were  disappointed  by  hia  death  in  the  battle  of  Ley* 
tha  against  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  July  15tii, 
124t>,  in  the  thirty -fifth  year  of  hia  age.  Thus  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Bamberg  became  extinct.— 
The  period  from  1246  to  1282  is  styled  the  Attitrian 
inUTTfffnnm.  The  Emperor  Frederick  11.  declared  ' 
Austria  and  Styria  a  vacant  fief,  the  hereditary  pro- 
perty of  the  Gennan  empefY)n,  and  sent  a  governor 
to  Vienna,  the  privileges  of  which,  as  an  imperial 
city,  were  once  nioro  renewetl.  But  the  female  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  Duke  Frederick,  hii  siatcr  Mar- 
ganst  (widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.),  and  his 
niece  Gertrude,  by  the  persuasion  of  Pof»o  Innocent 
IV.,  in  1248,  laid  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
brotlier.  The  Margrave  Hermann,  with  the  aid  of 
the  pope  andjfc  strong  party,  made  himself  master  of 
Vienna,  and  of  several  Austrian  cities.  In  Styiia  he 
was  opposed  by  the  governor  Meinhard,  count  of 
Gorx,  But  Hermann  died  in  1250,  and  his  son 
Frederick,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  in  1268,  at 
Naples,  with  Conrodin  of  Suabia,  was  then  only  a 
year  old.  The  whole  country  was  distracted  by 
various  parties,  and  the  Emperor  Conrad  IV.  was 
prevented,  by  disputes  with  his  neighbours,  from 
turning  hia  attention  to  Austria.  In  1 251  the  itatea  < 
of  Austria  and  Styria  determined  to  ap^Kjint  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  second  sister  of  Frederick  the  Warrior, 
Constantia  ^widow  of  the  Margrave  Henry  the  lUufl- 
trious),  to  the  office  of  duke.  Their  deputies  were  on 
the  way  to  Hisnia  when  they  were  persuaded  by 
King  WencesiauB,  on  their  entrance  into  Praetie,  to 
declare  his  son  Ottocar  duke  of  Austria  and  Stvria, 
wbo  made  every  effort  to  support  his  appointniont 
by  anna,  money,  and  espednlly  by  his  marriage  with 
the  empress-widow  Margaret.  Ottixar  wrreated  Styria 
from  Behi^  king  of  Hungary,  by  hia  victory  of  July, 
1260,  in  the  Marchfield;  and  in  1262  forced  the  Em- 
peror Richard  to  invest  him  with  both  dudiiea. 
Soon  after,  by  the  will  of  hts  uncle  ITIrich,  the  laat 
dnke  of  Carintliia  and  Friuli  (who  diefl  126'«^),  Ottooir 
became  master  of  Carinthia,  a  part  of  CamkU  ocm* 
nocted  with  it,  the  Kingdom  of  Iitri%  and  a  part  of 
Friuli.  But  his  airoganoe  sooii  onaied  bk  falL  Ib 
1272  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Coimt  Boddph  of 
Hapeburg  emperor,  and  waa  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  bis  arms.  After  on  unsuccessful  war  he  was 
forced  to  cede  all  bis  Austrian  possctwifms  in  Nov, 
1276.  In  12T7  he  attemped  to  recover  these  terri- 
tories^ but,  in  the  badtte  ol  tlie  Mardifield,  Ai|g.  2d, 
127$,  ho  was  alaiiiw  and  his  son  Wencetlaua  waa 
oblig^  to  i«ti0iiiMa  all  claim  to  them,  in  order  to 
fjTeserve  hii  bareditMy  estates.  The  Emperor  Ro* 
dolph  remained  ^me  years  in  Vienna,  and  tbea 
appointod  hia  eldest  eon  governor.  But  having  rao- 
oeeded  In  gaining  the  consent  of  the  electora  of 
Saxony  and  Bnuidenbaig,  of  the  three  ecoleauMtfaal 
eleetoTs,  and  of  the  ooont^palatiue  of  the  Rhine,  be 
granted  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  with  the 
prorinoe  of  Carinthia,  to  his  tw^o  sons,  Albert  and 
Rodolph,  Dea  27,  1280. 

Thin  brings  us  to  the  Bitijoty  o/Auttna  umUr  tJU 
Housf  of  Hfipsbuj^,--!.  From  12S2  to  15S6.  Albtit 
and  Kodolph  transferred  Carinthia  to  MetaluilL  j 
count  of  Tyrol,  father-in-law  to  Albert  In  1281 
they  ooaolnded  a  traatVi  br  idiidi  Albert  wm  nuda 
sole  ponBiior  ol  Amtna,  Styri%  and  Garniolib  Tl- 
enna,  having  sgain  renounced  ita  privileges  ■*  an  im- 
perial dty,  was  mo^ie  the  rosidence  ol  the  oontt,  liid 
the  niooessom  of  Hodolph,  from  this  time,  aanimed 
Auiirta  as  tlie  family  title.  I1ie  introduetioo  of  tha 
Hapsburg  dynasty  waa  the  foundation  of  the  futitre 
greatness  of  Austria.  The  despotic  Albert  wsa 
assailed  by  Hungary  and  Bavaria  and  in  1298  he 
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tron  the  Honua  crown  in  aa  «tigig«m«iit  with  Adol- 
pHut  of  Nmsaq.  After  thia  he  undertook  the  ooq- 
^ue«t  of  Switz«rljuid;  but  WM  aaaanxuited.  May  1, 
1398,  »t  Kheinfelden,  bj  hia  napbew,  Jolm  c^  Suabla 
(iOft  JoHV  THB  Pasricide)^  froiiL  whom  bo  h*d  baael^r 
wiUibeld  bis  beredUarr  estatei.  The  inheritaxuM  of 
John  now  fell  to  the  five  aona  of  the  murdered  Al* 
bcrt — Frederick,  Bumjuued  the  Fair^  Leopold,  Henry, 
Alberti  uid  Otbo.  Ther  were  forced  to  pmnshMe  of 
tiba  Emparor  Henry  TIL  the  invefttitore  of  thdr  pft- 
temal  ectatea  (oondatlng,  in  1S08,  iA  26,572  aqnare 
inllca)  for  20,000  nuirka  of  ailver.  Under  their 
father,  in  1301,  the  Mu-gr»Tintie  of  SuabiA  was  added 
to  the  territories  of  Aofitrio,  and  the  oonteat  with  Bft- 
▼arlA  ended  in  Austria  obtaining  Keubui;^.  On  the 
oontrarj)  the  attempt  of  Duke  Leopold,  in  1315,  to 
raeo^er  the  forert  towna  of  8iritMrWd,  which  had 
been  loat  under  Albert,  waa  fmstimted  bj  the  valour 
of  the  troopa  of  the  Swiav  oonfederaOT  in  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  In  1314  hia  brother  Frederick,  choeen 
emperor  of  Gennanj  by  the  electon)^  waa  conquered 
by  hifl  rival,  the  Smperor  Louia  (of  Bavaria),  in  1322, 
at  Miihldor^  and  waa  hia  priaouer  for  two  years 
and  »  hjilf  in  the  castle  of  TrauBnits.  The  dispute 
with  the  bouse  of  Luxembeii^,  in  Bohemia,  and  with 
Pope  John  XXTT.,  induced  the  imiperor,  in  1325^  to 
liberate  his  captive.  Upon  thia  the  letter  renounced 
aU  share  in  the  govemment,  and  pledged  himself  to 
anrrcnder  all  the  Imperial  donuuns  which  were  still 
in  the  posBGSflion  of  Austria.  But  Leopold  oonaidered 
the  agreement  derogatory  to  hia  dignity  and  oon- 
dnued  the  war  against  Louia.  Frederick,  therefore, 
again  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  in  Munich. 
Moved  by  his  faithful  adherence  to  his  word,  Louis 
concluded  a  friendly  compact  with  Frederick,  and 
made  preparations  for  their  common  government. 
Sept,  7,  1325,  These  preparations,  however,  were 
never  carried  into  execution;  for  the  agreement  bad 
beeu  concluded  without  the  consent  of  the  eleoton. 
Leopold  died  in  1326,  and  Henry  of  AustriA  in 
1327;  Frederick  also  died  without  children,  Jan. 
18,  1330,  after  which  hia  brothers,  Albert  IL  and 
Otho,  came  to  a  reoonciliatian  with  the  Emperor 
Louia.  After  the  dcfttb  of  their  uncle,  Henry, 
margrave  of  Tyrol  and  duke  of  Carinthiii  (the  father 
of  Msirgaret  Maultasch),  they  persuaded  the  em- 
pen>r  to  grant  them  the  investiture  of  Tyrol  and 
C&rinthiap  in  May,  1335:  they  ceded  Tyrol,  how- 
ever, to  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Oct.  9,  1356,  in  behalf  of  liis  sou  John  Henry,  or 
rather  of  his  \rife,  ^fargaret  MauJiosoh.  In  1344, 
after  tbe  death  of  Otho  and  his  sons,  Albert  II., 
called  the  IWje,  united  all  his  Austrian  territod^^, 
which,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  hut 
Count  of  Pfirt,  had  boen  augmented  by  the  estates 
of  her  father  in  1 324,  and  by  the  Kyburg  estates  in 
Burgundy  in  1326.  Of  the  four  fions  of  Albert  IL 
(Rotlolph,  Albert,  Leop<ild,  ami  Frederick),  Rodolph 
n.  (I  v.)  ocunpleted  the  Chiirch  t*f  St.  St*.*phen'«,  and 
died  at  Milan  in  1365,  without  chiltlren,  a  short  time 
after  his  youngest  brother,  Frederick.  In  137&  the 
two  ffurvi\iog  brothers  divided  the  kingdom,  so  that 
Albert  IIL  (with  the  Queue)  become  master  of  Au^i- 
triA,  and  gave  the  other  territories  to  hia  brother, 
LeofioW  III,  the  Pious,  Leopold  had  made  repeated 
attempts  io  gain  the  Hapsboiig  poflsessions  in  Swit* 
zerkud.  He  was  killed  July  9, 1386,  on  the  field  of 
Sempach,  where  he  lost  the  b&ttle,  in  oonaequence  of 
the  valour  of  Winkelried,  and  Albert  administered 
tbe  goTonment  of  the  estates  of  his  brother's  minor 
•ona.  Margaret  Maultaach  ceded  Tyrol  to  him  on 
the  death  of  Meinhard,  her  only  son,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  Albert  She  retained  notfaiag 
but  a  few  castles  and  6000  marks  of  gold.  Her 
clsims  to  Bavaria  also  she  renounced  in  considera- 


tion of  receiving  Scbardingf  and  thne  TynleM  o&<\ 
Kitsbiihel,  BaUeuberg,  azul  Kuffrtefai,  «nd  11«,00& 
florins  of  gold.  In  1365  Leopold  IIL  had  boogbt 
the  chums  of  the  Count  dt  Fddkirch  for  Z%W 
florins;  for  55,000  florins  Austria  recdved  Brisgso 
from  the  Count  of  FUrstenberg,  with  the  dtias  d 
Neuberg,  Old  Brisach,  Kentringen^  and  BUliogea. 
The  remainder  of  CaruioU  and  Uie  WindiMh  lljck, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Coont  of  Gorx»  ^ 
chased,  together  with  the  oonatT  of 
the  Comit  of  Werdenbeig,  and  tine  po  _ 

Count  of  Hogenbetg,  for  66,000  fioncs;  and  tSie  t 
of  Trieste  waa  aoqi£ed  In  1S80  by  aiding  in  the  wvj 
between  Hungary  and  Venice.  Moreov«v  V 
governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sun*' 
pledged  for  40,000  florins  by  the  King 
WenoeolAUfl,  to  Dnke  Leopold  Tbe  Anstrlaa  J 
Styrian  lines,  founded  by  Albert  TIT,  and 
HL,  his  brother,  continued  for  eerventy^eighij 
In  1395,  when  Albert  III.  died,  his  only  son,  ^ 
IV*,  was  in  Palestine,  On  his  return  he  T 
to  take  vengeanoe  on  Prooopiua,  margrave  of  Matmrj 
for  his  hostile  conduct;  but  he  wae  poiaooed  in  14 
at  Znaym.  His  young  son  and  laooeawr,  Albert  '^^ 
was  declared  of  age  in  lilO;  and  being  the  eon*! 
law  of  the  Emperor  Sigismxmd,  he  united  the  i 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  1437,  and  coa 
them  with  that  of  Germany  in  1433.  But  in  I 
following  year  the  yoong  prince  died.  His  j 
mouB  son,  Ladisbuia,  wae  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Albert,  and  its  possesaionB  devolved  en  I 
Styrian  line,  1157.  From  this  time  the  boose  < 
Austria  has  furnished  an  unbroken  snooesdoa 
German  emperors.  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  t 
for  a  time  by  the  death  of  Albert  V.,  and^aftir  tts 
unhappy  contests  with  tbe  Swio,  under  ^Maack 
IIL,  the  remains  of  tbe  Hapsborg  eatatei  in  SwItNh 
land.  But  several  territories  were  gained;  Md^lii 
increase  the  rising  splendoor  of  the  family,  tb 
emperor  oonferred  upon  the  country  the  rank  tA  ae 
arcndnchy.  The  dispute  which  broke  cot  ~ 
Frederick  and  his  l^otbers  Albert  and  Sif ' 
relating  to  the  division  of  their  paternal ; 
ended  with  the  death  of  Albert  in  I>6oembat  H 
In  the  course  of  the  troubles  which 
this  quarrel  the  emperor  was  besieged  In  the  < 
of  Vienna  by  the  citizens,  who  favoured  the  €■ 
the  murdered  prince.  Sigismimd  now  snooseded  1 
his  portion  of  the  estate  of  Ladislans,  and  Fn 
became  sole  ruler  of  all  Austria.  Hie  son 
miban,  by  bis  marriage  with  ^(ary,  the  aarrifi 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united  the  Net ' 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  it  cost 
much  anxiety  and  toil  to  maintain  his  i 
new  province,  which  he  administered  as  the  |^ 
of  hiji  Bon  PhUip.  His  confinement  at  Bnigeal 
resulted  in  &n  agreement  whidi  waa 
bis  advantage*  but  he  lost  at  the  si 
duchy  of  Guelders.  After  the  death  of  hii  I 
which  happened  Aog.  19, 1493,  he  waa  i 
of  Germany,  and  tsanaferred  to  hia  eoii 

government  of  the  Netherlands.    Maximl!       ^ 

this  article  and  Gericaht)  added  to  his  patera^  \ 
hen  ton  CO  all  Tyrol,  and  several  other  territories,  pi 
ticulorly  some  belonging  to  Bavaria.  He  also  afi*" 
quired  for  bis  family  new  claims  to  Himgiiiy  ainl 
Bohemia.  During  his  reign  Vienna  became  tbt 
great  metropolis  of  the  art*  and  scicoeei  hi  t^ 
German  Empire.  The  maniage  of  hia  aoa  PUIIp  Is 
Joanna  of  Spidn  raised  the  boose  ol  Hwp^^mig  to  tbt 
throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Bok  Fhilip  ^ed  in 
1506,  thirteen  years  before  bis  father,  and  the  dorth 
of  Maximilian,  which  happeiied  Jan.  12,  1619^  wis 
followerl  by  the  union  of  Spain  and  Austria:  Us 
grandson  (the  eldest  son  of  Philip),  Cbazlei  L«  kiaf 
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of  Spam  (see  Chablbs  Y.),  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  In  the  Treaty  of  Wornii,  Apiril  2S»  1621, 
and  of  Ghent,  May  7,  1540,  he  ceded  to  hia  brother 
Ferdinand  all  hia  hereditary  eatatea  in  €rermany, 
aoid  retained  for  himself  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lazkda.  The  hooae  of  AnHtria  was  now  the  proprietor 
€if  A  tract  ol  ocmntnr  in  Europe  comprising  3(10,230 
•qiiare  miles.  The  Emperor  Charles  V .  immediately 
iiieireased  the  number  of  provinces  in  the  Nether- 
buds  to  seventeen,  and  oonfinned  their  union  with 
til#  CermAn  states,  which  had  been  concluded  by  Ma 

rdfather,  under  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy. 
1526   Austria  vem  recognJ^ed   oa   a   European 
monarchy. 

IL  From  1526  to  1740.— Eerdinond  L,  by  his 
mftrriage  with  Anna^  the  sister  of  Louis  IL,  kmg  of 
Hongary,  who  was  kOled  in  1526  in  the  battle  of 
Mohaca,  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia^  with  Moravia^  Silesi&,  and  Lusatio,  the 
Mfwudages  of  BohemiSu  Bohemia  rejoiced  to  hall 
iWdiluyid  its  king.  Notwithstanding  the  diridc^! 
owlainiiii  of  the  nobles,  and  the  rising  fortune  of  his 
■avenary,  John  Ton  Zapclya  (see  HtriroABT)»  he  was 
nlssd  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  Not.  26,  1526,  by 
Ciw  Himgmrian  Diet,  and  was  crowned  Nov.  5,  1527. 
But  Zapolya  resorted  for  assistance  to  the  sultan, 
SoHman  II.,  who  appeared  bi  1529  at  the  g&tes  of 
Vienna.  The  oipital  was  rcsscued  from  ruin  solely 
b^  the  prudent  measures  of  the  Count  of  Salm, 
emanl  of  the  Auatrian  ftrmy,  and  the  imperial 
nvoea  oompelled  8oliman  to  retreat  In  1535  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  John  von  Zapolya  was 
sJlowed  to  retain  the  royal  title  and  half  of  Hungary, 
said  his  posterity  were  to  be  entitled  to  nothing  but 
Tkansjlrania.  But  after  the  death  of  John  new 
diniQtea  arose,  in  which  SoUmaa  waa  again  involved, 
«iia  Ferdinand  maintained  the  possession  of  Lower 
Hungary  only  by  paying  the  warlike  sultan  the  sum 
of  30,000  ducats  annually.  This  took  pUoe  in  1662. 
Ferdinand  was  equally  unsuooessful  in  the  duchy  of 
Wdrtembera.  This  province  had  been  taken  &am 
tin  rastlsM  Duke  Ulnch  by  the  Suabian  Confederacy, 
ADid  flold  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  and  when  ms 
cslatei  were  diridod  it  fell  to  Ferdinand.  Philip, 
laadgrave  of  Hosse,  the  friend  of  Duke  TJlrich,  toi>k 
•dTaot^e  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
«BDbwTaasment  of  Ferdinand  in  the  Hungarian  war. 
With  the  aid  of  Francs  he  ooucfuered  WUrtemberg; 
bnt  Franos  ceded  it  again  to  Uliidi  in  the  Treaty  of 
Giden,  in  Bohemia,  concluded  June  29,  1534,  on 
OODdition  that  the  pnoWnce  should  stCU  be  a  fitif  of 
jinrtria,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
tbe  duke  that  it  should  revert  to  that  country*  The 
twnaJning  half  of  Bregentz,  the  county  of  Thengen, 
and  tho  city  of  Constance  wer^  insufficient  wholly  to 
csmpcBiBats  these  losses;  nsverthelsss,  the  territory 
<if  llks  drennan  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  was 
estimated  at  114,468  smiaro  miles.  Ferdinand  ro- 
caived  also  the  imperiaL  crown  in  1556,  when  his 
Llyrother  Charles  hud  by  the  sceptre  for  a  cowL 
E]H«  died  July  25,  15G4,  with  the  fame  of  sn  able 
» leaving  three  sons  and  ten  daufhterv.  Ac- 
to  the  directions  given  in  his  wiU,  the  three 
I  dividsd  the  patrimony,  so  that  Maximilian 
IL,  the  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor,  obtained  Austria^  Honganr,  and  Bohemia; 
FMIaaaul,  the  seoond  son,  received  Tyrol  and  Hither 
▲netriJi;  end  Cherles,  the  third,  became  master  of 
8i^ii%  Cerinthie,  Camiola*  and  Gor2.  But  In  1695, 
ttfGv  the  death  <d  tho  Archduke  FerdineiuL  tho 
littsbiiid  of  Fhilippine  Welser,  tho  fair  meld  of  Aogs- 
haeg,  his  sons  Andrew  (cardinal  end  bishop  of  Con- 
efeftiioe  efid  Brixen,  end  governor  of  tho  Netherlands 
for  Spain)  and  Charles  (margrave  of  Burgan)  were 
dadared  inoompeteot  to  succeed  their  father,  and  his 


possessions  reverted  to  his  relations.  In  Hungary 
the  Emperor  Marimilian  met  with  far  better  fortune 
than  his  father  had  done.  The  death  of  Soliman  at 
Szigeth  in  1566  was  followed  by  a  peac«,  and  in  1572 
Maximilian  crowned  his  eldest  son,  Hodnlph,  king  of 
Hungary ;  he  was  afterwards  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  elected  King  of  Home,  In  his  attempts  to  add 
the  Polish  crown  to  bis  Austrian  dominions  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful  with  his  fourth  son,  Mayimilisii, 
who  engaged  in  a  similar  enteiprise  after  the  deoeeee 
of  Stephen  Bathori  in  1587.  Maximilian  died  Oct. 
12,  1576,  and  Ilodolpb,  the  eld^  of  his  five  sons, 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  most  remark- 
able  events  by  which  his  reign  is  diatinj^ishod  are 
the  war  against  Turkey  and  Transylvania,  tho  perse- 
mitions  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  all  driven  from 
his  dominions,  and  the  circumstances  which  obIig<^l 
him  to  cede  Hungary  in  1608,  and  Bohemia  and  bin 
bcreditary  estates  in  Austria  in  1611,  to  his  brother 
Matthias,  From  this  time  wo  may  date  the  Kut> 
oessful  exertions  of  the  Anstriao  sovereigns  to  put 
down  the  restless  spirit  of  the  nation,  ssd  to  keeji 
the  people  in  a  state  of  abject  submission.  Matthiaa, 
who  succeeded  Maximilian  on  the  imjierial  throne, 
concluded  a  peace  for  twenty  years  with  the  Turks; 
but  he  was  disturbed  by  the  Bohemians,  who 
took  up  arms  In  defence  of  their  religious  rights. 
Matthias  died  Maroh  20,  1619,  before  the  niuratia- 
tions  for  a  dompromise  were  completed.  The  Bohe- 
mians refused  to  acknowledge  his  suooessor,  Ferdi- 
nand IL,  and  chose  Frederick  V.,  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league,  and  Elector  of  the  palatinate,  for  their 
long.  Aftiar  the  buttle  of  Prag\io,  1620,  Bohemia 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand.  He  im^ 
mediatdy  applied  himself  to  eradicate  ProtestantiBiii 
out  of  Bohemia  Proper  and  Moravia.  At  the  sanke 
time  he  deprived  Bohemia  of  the  right  of  choosiiig 
ho-  king,  and  of  her  other  privileges.  He  ereoted  a 
Catholic  court  of  reform,  and  thus  led  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  thousands  ol  the  iohabitantL  The  house  of 
Hapsbu^  has  presented  an  example,  which  standi 
ahme  in  historj,  cl  the  manner  m  which  violence 
and  ^^ranny  can  check  the  progress  of  civilization; 
and  Bohemia,  the  land  of  Huss,  the  land  wherv 
religious  freedom  has  been  defended  with  such 
heroic  zeal,  was  long  greatly  inferior  in  cultivation 
to  every  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  Thi? 
Austrian  states  also  favouring,  in  eeneral,  the  Protee- 
tant  rsUgioiiy  were  oompelled  by  Ferdinand  to  sweer 
allegianoe  to  him,  and  LutherMdam  was  strictly  lor- 
Indden  in  all  the  Austrian  domialoiia.  Tho  provhoiOs 
of  Hungary,  which  revolted  under  Bethlcm  Giibar, 
prinoe  of  Transylvania^  woe^  after  a  long  strugBlc^ 
subdued,  lliis  religious  war  dispoopled,  impovmdi^ 
ed,  sod  paralyxed  the  energies  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria.  During  the  rdgn  of 
Ferdinand  IIL,  the  sooosssor  of  Ferdinand  H.  (1637- 
57),  Austria  was  oontimially  the  theatre  ol  war.  In 
the  midst  of  these  troublee  Ferdinand  ceded  Lusalii» 
to  Baxony  at  the  peace  of  Prague,  oondudod  in  1635; 
and  when  the  war  was  ended  he  ceded  Abaoe  to 
France,  at  the  peaoe  of  WestphsJia  la  1648.  The 
emiieror  Leopold  L,  son  and  suooessor  of  Ferdinand 
HL,  WIS  victorious  through  the  talents  ol  his  minis* 
ter  Eugene,  in  two  wars  with  Turkey;  and  Tienan 
was  de&vei^  by  John  SobiesM  (see  Sobhskz),  and 
the  Germans  from  the  attacks  of  Kara  Musti^iha  in 
16S3.  In  1 667  ho  changed  Hungary  into  an  heredi- 
tary kingdom,  and  joined  to  it  the  territory  of  IVan- 
sylvanlAi  wbiai  had  beengikvenied  by  distlnot  princes. 
Moreover,  by  the  Pence  of  Carlovitz,  concluded 
in  1699,  he  restored  to  Hungary  tiie  oonntry  lying 
between  the  Danube  and  Um  TbeisB.  It  was  now 
tho  ehiel  aim  of  Leopold  to  secure  to  Charles,  hla 
second  son^  tiie  inheritance  ol  the  Spanish  monercbyi 


tven  U^OOOUBM  wi  14,000,000  iotin^  ami  ito  u 
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for  b*  «M  «l%ed  to  tnMlv  to  t^  p4iftB  BdgradiV 
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£crr«Mi<.— L  IVom  171^  to  1790.  Bj  the  jntii  of 
dmiM  YL,  (kt  SO,  1740,  tbe  male  Unecl  Hw  Ai»- 
triM  IwMs  of  Hj^ibin^  bacne  exkaiMt;  and  Mn- 
iln  Tbaram  <wbicb  •»)  bnTfag  mamed  Stefdwn, 
diib»«f  IxiRviMwaaoeadedlfe  Anrtriaa  throDfe.  On 
0107  ode  her  dadna  w«n  diipiitod,  uid  riral  dazina 
ad  1^  A  TiotoBt  «mr  b«irMi  in  wbidi  aba  bad  nn 
orboiBritoin.  Frederick  IL  ol  Ftnala  nb> 
Qann;  tbe  elector  of  BttTnrin  waa  crowned  in 
t  and  PtogOBiai^^n  174jebo8ett  enpanr  under 
tl»9Miieef  OfaarieaTIL  Hnssvj  alone  tapfwvtod 
IhtbttoieaiidbeantifiilqneaL  Bot  m  tbe  Pe«»  of 
BMilaB,  oondnded  Jnne  4.  1742,  die  waa  obliged  to 
cede  to  Ptnaia  Sileain  and  GUtz,  irith  the  exec|)tkn 
c4  Teedien,  Jafendcffi,  and  Troppea.  Frederick  IL, 
bj  awiirinj;  tbe  paitj  of  CSiariea  VlX^  aocm  naewed 
tbnvar.  Bat  Cbarica  died  Jan.  aOv  1745^  and  tbe 
,  of  Tbcwna  waa  crovned  emperor  cf  Ger- 
'  r  tbe  titie  ol  fVancia  L  A  eeoond  tieetj 
«i  xmm^  eencinded  December  25, 1745,  ooufizmed  to 
fk«de««dc  tibe  poMeanon  of  Sik«uL  Bj  tbe  Peace  of 
AJx*]arCba{>elle,  Oct  18, 174S,  Austria  waa  obliged 
to  cede  tbe  doii^iiea  of  Pannat  Plaoema*  and  Goaa* 
laUa  to  PbOip,  infant  of  Spain,  and  leveral  diatricta 
of  M  ibm  to  Sardinia.  Tbe  Anatrian  meoaidij  waa 
now  firmlj  eitabtiabed;  and  it  ^nw  tbe  fint  wiib  d 
Maria  TbeKan  to  leoorer  Sacata.  ^Htb  tbia  object 
in  view  ibe  fonned  an  alHanoe  wHb  France,  Rnviay 
Bazmij,  and  Snwien.  This  waa  tbe  ori^  of  tbe 
Seren  Tear^  war ;  but,  bj  tbe  Peace  of  Hm}erfeibefg^ 
1763^  Pniana  rvtaiiied  Sileaia,  and  Austria  bad  eacti- 
fieed  her  blood  and  Ireanire  in  vain.  The  fiivt  p^per 
t  in  Anstriai  caUed  f^taU  oi/isrn- 
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For  tbeae  aepan^oM  Kar^ 
iathiiifiiidtibeooinniyby  the  eoafieeatHnel  aifBil 
dtie«,  focmerlj  pledgod  to  Polnad  bj  Bmmrh 
vitbool  pnjrfqglbe  anm  for  wbicb  tbe^atood  pledged; 
bf  ebta&fa^  Gaficia  nwl  LockiBMsrin  in  tbe  fiiil 
~  divMionofyieKi^Edeaiof  PolattdbilTTI; 
and  Irr  tbe  captnre  ol  Btda^winn,  vbie^  wm  cedal 
bjr  Ibe  Ftetora  1777.  In  thePaaoeoT  T€ncbcB,Hi^ 
13^  1771,  Anatiia  teoeSved  InnTiertel,  and  tbe  vacaat 
eooBtj  el  Hflbenenba  in  8Babtn»  tbe  cooi^of  FUb* 
mdiilii,  and  tiie  Soabiaa  lenBUMiea  ci  Ttltoav  «d 
Aifcn;  aadtboaat  tbedeaibol  iSmmmmcm^m, 
is,  1780,  Anrtria  eantokied  SS4,^a4  mnan  mSm^  it 
bad  lad  IMM  aqoatn  niilttil,  aad  niMd  S4,00L  Thi 
popi  wm  ealimBtod  nt  Si,0OC^O00 ;  but  tbe  paUb 
debt  abo  bad  bicnaaed  to  160^000,000  flooH.  Tht 
adiiiiirtratinn  d  tbe  enprea  waa  liiHt^aMal 
by  tbe  moat  OKfnl  bntitatiana  of  go^tcniBeaC,  ^ 
odtmi;  tattln,  and  conmerce,  tba  ^**^*>^ii  d  Ikt 
people,  fbie  praaotionol  tba  avto  and  aeknoH^wl 
of  f^%kai.  Tbe  foR%n  relatMOB  of  Ibe  kiif 
dDB  aho^eten  tbeae  wiA  tba  Boanai 
bi^pily  cBPdactgd  bj  Ibe  tokato  ol  b 
Har  ancccaaor.  Jeatfib   IL, 


bnpartial,  but  too  alien  ea«b  w^"^ 
iwL    WhUe  a  ooBeacne  witb  bii  1 
vannent  be  j^Tmti 
wti^  bitzodneed  a  newi 
itom  and  ol  offioen.  'Bnt 
molber  an  hii  notiiritjr  and  tnlaui  «  n  I 
fnllT  deralopad.    Aa  eefge  to  tba  luflitoij  aatol 
ctvil  oficen,  be  adhered,  bowerver,  to  Bbaral  j 


plea.    Tbe  oeanonbip  of  tbe 
Koteilaat*  " 


leoeiTed  fiill  tolmlic■^  and  tbe  I 
cHaaow;  tbe  Jena  wen  bcnUJ  wilb  bJadsiMi  I 
mi'imto  and  wijgioDa  <  ai  aldiiii—iii  wmm  lipMi 
and  even  tbe  Tint  of  Ffa  VT  nadi 
Joeepb*i  lyBteai  ol  tefcunaHoii.  The  1 
catkin  be  aobjectod  to  reviuon  nsd 
mA  be  tried  to  foeter  lanMifjwtiwaa 
focwD  mida.  Bnt  his  seal  excited  1 
d^eoamieaofbnpepmMBL  11toX<fW< 
bk  Tamtkn  nttibnblr  kd 
tbe  exdamge  ol  tbe  Kefebarinidii,  m 
title  of  tbe  Kim^dtfrn  ef  AvMtnuia,  for  tl»  | 
ol  BaTaria  under  an  elector.  But  tba  pH«^  ^^ 
frnatoatad  ^  tbe  oooetoBcy  Kid  finnnes  ol  Iba  Mt 
■liiiiliiijTiiifriiili  iifTTiiiii  r mil.  Ill  11 11  Hiiirwii 
'  '  Ib^Frederidcn.  JoanbwwiMdff 
the  war  of  1786  9aha^  Iki  ttoto 
Hii  everttona  hi  tbe  field  deitoejad  bbhnttt  mI 
grief  at  the  rebelliona  ditporitka  ol  bia  h0afife» 
states  accelerated  hia  death,  wbicb  b^fMMlBllkaL 
179(X 

n.  F)tnal7»0toIS74— JoaepblLwi 
b J  hie  eldest  brother  Leoppold  H.  Bfbfii 
and  finnnev  be  qoelled  the  tBrbaleni  ipbit  of  ^ 
Nctheriandii,  wad  reatored  tranoniUity  to  Hmniiy. 
!nie  Tkealy  ol  Bckbenbacb  wiUi  PlrvMi,  Jab  ST. 
1790,  and  tbe  TVeatj  of  Siatora,  Ang.  4, 17fUkd  to 
a  peace  with  tbe  Porle.  The  inib]^i|iT  toto  of  lii 
nrtcr  and  ber  boaband  Loata  XVL  of  ykanee  it- 
doced  bixn  to  form  an  aHianoe  with  Pi  iwiii^  but  be 
(Sed  March  h  l'^%  ^>eiom  tbe  iwAirtinwy  wv 
broke  cMik  S<iOP  after  the  ■I'lawfou  of  bia m^  "" 
cti  lU  to  tbe  throne,  and  hdam  tbe  141b  ef 
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p  wlien  be  wu  elected  Gemuui  Emperor,  France 
'  W*r  agiinst  iutn  a»  King  of  Hungary  and 
(See  F2AN0B.)  In  the  first  articles  of 
imoe,  djkted  at  Campo-Formio,  Oct  17, 1797,  AustrU 
Mi  Lcxmbiudy  and  the  Netherlaiitb,  and  received^  m 
A  oompcnAation,  the  largest  part  of  the  Venetian 
tcrtitoTy;  two  years  previous^  in  1795,  in  the  third 
diiriakjiii  of  Poland,  the  Austrian  dominionfl  bad  been 
enJbc^ged  by  the  addition  of  West  Galicia.  In  the 
begizuing  of  the  year  1799  the  Kmperor  Fnmcis^  in 
alliance  with  Russia,  renewed  the  war  with  France. 
But  Napoleon  extorted  the  Peace  of  LuneTille,  Feb. 
y,  ISI>1,  and  Francis  acceded  to  it,  withmit  the  con* 
sent  of  Britain.  By  the  oonditionB  of  the  treaty  be 
^ras  to  cede  the  county  of  Falkeustein  and  the  Frick- 
thaL  Ferdinazid,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  at  the 
WKirtt  time  renounced  his  chum  to  thia  province,  and 
FioeiTed,  in  return  for  it,  Balzburg  and  B«rchtet> 
gMlom,  with  a  part  of  the  territoij  of  Pawaiit  and 
WM  aJFterwards  made  master  of  the  largest  part  of 
Sklwtadt)  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  eketor, 
Amlria  obtained  the  Tyrolese  archbishoprics  Trent 
and  Biixen,  and^  notwithstanding  its  cessions  of  terri- 
tory to  Fraooe,  had  gained,  including  its  acquisitions 
in  Poland,  95S0  square  mUes ;  this  made  the  whole 
ttxtent  253,771  square  milea.  The  pnblio  debt  bad 
also  tnereased  to  1220  million  florins.  The  first  con* 
snil  of  France  now  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
ecnperor;  and  Aug.  11, 1804,  Francis  declared  him- 
mtAi  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  and  united  all 
hia  states  under  the  name  of  the  Empire  of  Austria. 
Iumwdiately  after  this  important  act  he  took  arms 
onoe  moi«  with  his  allies  Russia  and  Ghreat  Britain 
against  the  government  of  France.  The  war  of  1605 
was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Presbuig  (Dee.  26, 
1S05).  By  the  cDnditions  of  the  treaty  Francis  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  Finance  the  remaining  provinces  oi 
Italy ;  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Burgau,  Eichatatlt, 
a  part  of  Paasau,  aU  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Hohenembs, 
BotbenfcK  Tettnang,  Argen,  and  landau;  to  the 
Kiag  of  Wilrtemberg  the  iive  towns  lying  on  the 
Dasttbe,  the  county  of  Hohenberg^  the  luidgraviate 
«f  N«llenburg,  Altdorf,  and  a  part  of  Bdsgau ;  and 
to  the  Gnuid-duke  of  Baden  the  remaindt^r  of  Bris- 
gWO,  Ortenau,  Constance,  and  the  oonunandery  of 
MdDAtL  Ho  received,  in  return,  Sakbmg  and  Berch- 
♦tmidffn ;  theelector  of  Sakburgwas  compensated  by 
thrti  pcoviiiioe  of  Wttizbaig;  and  the  dignity  of  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  onier  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  ended  a  war  which  cost 
th«  Austrian  monarchyi  besides  the  territories  just 
esaomerated,  £H),  000,000  florins,  which  were  carried 
away  by  the  French  from  Vienna,  and  800,000,000 
for  the  other  expenses  of  the  war;  of  which 
Francis  paid  a  large  proportion  from  his  private  purscL 
After  the  f onnation  of  me  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
^^^|L^  12,  1606)  Francis  was  forced  to  resign  his  dig- 
^^^^nis  Emperor  of  Germany  (Aug.  %  1806),  which 
^^^^BbMD  in  his  family  more  than  500  yean.  This 
'  wm  009  ol  the  most  important  consequences  of  the 
war.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  /.,  tmpe- 
ror  of  Austria^  and  resolved  in  1S09  on  a  new  war 
with  France,  aided  only  by  Great  Britain,  who  did 
nothing  more  than  fum&sh  some  pecuniary  ttssistanoe, 
mid  nuuie  a  tardy  attack  on  Waloheren.  Austria 
ioaght  OGUiageoualy,  but  in  vain.  The  Peace  of 
Viaona  (Oct  li,  1S09)  cost  the  monatvhy  42,3S0 
square  miles  of  territory,  8,500,000  subjects,  and 
more  than  11,000,000  florins  of  revenue.  The  pub< 
lie  debt  was  also  increased  to  1200  million  florins, 
aad  all  the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  estimated 
a&  950,000,000.  Napoleon,  after  tearing  from  the 
Austrian  Monarchy  its  fairtnt  provinces — ^tho  Duchy 
«f  Stlibnrg,  with  Berchtesgaden,  Innviertel,  Western 
HMwrockviertely  Camiola,  and  GorXp  Trieste,  the 
Vol.  L 


circle  of  YOlach,  a  laree  part  of  Croatia,  Istrfa, 
Kjezuns  In  the  Grisons,  the  Bohemian  territories  in 
Saxony,  all  West  Galida,  the  circle  of  Zamoski  in 
East  Galicia,  Cracow,  with  half  the  salt-works  of 
Wieliczka,  the  circle  of  Tamopol,  and  mnny  other 
provinoes  which  were  given  to  Bussia — formed  a 
penonal  oonnectlon  with  the  ancient  family  of  Haps^ 
burg,  by  his  marriage  with  ^laria  Louise,  daughter 
ol  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  and  (March  li,  1812)  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Francis  against 
Russia,  B^t  the  Emperor  of  France  was  repulsed 
on  his  invasion  of  this  ctaintry;  Pruseiia  ro#e  up 
against  him;  the  Conrr --  -  f  Vrague  met  and  sepa- 
rated sgain  without  iig  anything;  and 
Francis  (Aug.  10, 18l;i  war  against  France, 
AZid  formed  an  alliance  (tiv{jt  &,  1813)  at  TepLitz, 
with  Britain,  Russia*  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  a^oinjst 
hia  son-in-law.  In  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  took  ail  honourable  part.  The  (immess 
with  which  the  emf  jeror  signed  the  act  of  proscrip- 
tion against  his  son,  and  fixed  the  fate  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  infant,  excitc<i  general  respect.  Ho 
signed  the  same  act  against  Napoleon  a  second 
time,  when  he  retimed  from  ElbiL  He  also  op- 
posed Murat  in  Italy.  Yet  the  Austrian  cabinel 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  young  Napoleon  in  tbo 
settlement  of  the  affain  of  France.  By  the  Peaoo 
of  Paris,  1814,  Austria  gained  the  portion  of  Italy 
which  is  usually  known  sa  Lombardy  and  Veneti% 
and  recovered,  together  with  Dalmatian  the  horedi-' 
tary  territories  which  it  had  been  obliged  to  cede. 
The  former  Giand-duke  of  Wiirsbui^,  on  the  con- 
trary, ceded  his  territory  to  Bavaria^  and  again 
took  posaeaskm  of  Tuscany.  This  treaty  was  f (d* 
lowed  by  the  Peaoo  of  Adrianople  la  1829.  Th« 
Jtdy  rerolUtion  of  1830,  in  France,  rendered  warlike 
prepai^ons  neoessary ;  but  after  Great  Britain  had 
acknowledged  the  new  government,  Austria  acknow- 
ledged it  also.  Insurrectaons  which  took  phice  in 
Hodena,  Parma,  and  the  Vvgal  States,  iaai-32^ 
were  suppressed  without  much  dlilieulty.  In  the 
London  conference  relative  to  the  affaira  of  Belgium 
Austria  took  an  active  share;  but  in  proportion  aa 
Great  Britain  and  Franco  became  more  closely 
united,  Austria  entered  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Kussia  and  Prussia.  In  the  Polish  in- 
surrection Austria  seemed  at  fint  disposed  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  but  ultimately  gave  iodic*- 
tiooB  of  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  ol  Eussia. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  L  (March  ^ 
18 S5)  made  little  ciiange  in  the  Austriaii  system  of 
government.  Ferdinand  L,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
declared  that  he  woultl  rule  in  the  spirit  of  his 
father.  Meanwhile  affairs  were  gradiialfy  approach- 
ing a  crisis.  In  1846  the  fsilnrc  '  '  ' '  ';  h  insur- 
rection had  led  to  the  inoorporat  ow  witii 
Austria^  but  discontent  very  wiU-.^r  4..,.ui*jd  In 
Italy,  the  declarations  of  Pio  None  in  favour  of 
reform,  and  the  oonoeasions  into  which  m<«t  of  tho 
other  governments  of  the  Italian  |ientnjula  had 
l)een  hurried,  increaied  the  difficulties  of  Austria. 
In  Hungary  the  oonstitutionjd  opposition  became 
itronger  and  stronger,  and  latterly,  under  the  guid* 
sooe  of  Koasutb  and  other  popular  agitaton^  aa^ 
sumed  the  fomi  of  a  great  oowtitutioiul  moTCSDank 
In  1848  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippa  shook  all 
Europe  to  its  foundations,  and  sudden  insurrsetions 
broke  out  in  various  quartets.  Mettemich  found  il 
impossible  any  longer  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  staie^ 
and  government  found  itself  compelled  to  grant  * 
free  press,  and  allow  tb'^  •  i^^''>^>«  freely  to  arm  them- 
selves.  The  popular  ^  made  great  progrcsM 
in  Hungary ;  and  in  i  midable  insurrectioD 
broke  out»  threatening  the  very  e^istenoe  of  the  Ana- 
triaa  power  in  the  peninsula.     In  the  veoj  ovstre  %A 
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the  ttDpLro.  in  Yleunii  itself,  the  insuirecticm  made 
eqoal  progresB,  imd  tho  royal  family,  no  longer  in 
mdetjt  removed  to  Innsbruck.  The  AuBtrian  mon- 
mrohj  appeared  noi^  to  he  hanging  by  a  thread.  The 
Hungarian  Biet  decL-kred  itself  pennanent^  tmder 
the  presidency  of  Ko^^tith.  VariouB  minieterial 
changea  took  place,  and  at  lort  the  emperor  abdicated 
in  favour  of  hia  nephew,  Frauds  Joseph.  Mare  yi- 
goroua  measurea  were  now  adopted,  %Dd  Austria, 
atrongly  aidod  by  the  forces  of  Euasio,  succeeded  in 
Buppressing  the  Hungarian  inBurrection.  Hajnau, 
on  the  occasion,  rendered  himself  notorious  by  hid 
severity,  and  Hungary  uiider\\'cnt  tke  fate  of  a  con- 
quered country*  The  year  1 8 55  is  memorable  in  Aus- 
trian history  for  the  conclusion  of  a  concordat  with  the 
Pope  which  put  the  educational  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
faiift  of  the  empire  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Papal 
BOO.  It  GStablidhed  an  ecclesiastical  censorship  of 
the  pn*3S,  and  placed  all  schools,  even  private  schools, 
under  tho  surveillance  of  the  bishops ;  it  proclaimed 
the  complete  indopondonce  of  the  bisbopB  in  relation 
to  tho  civil  govenunent,  so  that  all  decrees  proceeding 
from  Rctme  might  be  published  without  obtaining  the 
royal  placet,  and  it  authorized  the  bishops  to  convoke 
the  provlndal  councils  and  diocesan  synods  without 
the  consent  of  the  ci\il  authority* 

In  1S59  the  hostile  intentions  of  France  and  Sor- 
dinia  against  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Italy 
became  so  evident^  that  she  declared  war  by  sending 
an  anny  across  the  Tidno^  but  after  disajitrous  do- 
feats  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  she  was  compelled  to 
cede  Milan  and  the  N,w.  portion  of  Lombordy  to  the 
Smtdinian  king.  In  1S64  she  joined  with  Prusda 
and  the  other  German  states  in  the  spoliation  of  Den- 
mark, but  a  dispute  about  the  canqnerod  provinces 
of  Schleswig-HolBtein  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
her  allies  (1866),  while  at  the  same  time  Italy  re- 
newed her  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  Venice, 
Austria  had  acoordingly  to  show  front  both  in  the 
N.  and  in  the  8.  The  southern  army  under  Arch- 
duke Albert  fought  successfully,  defeating  tho 
Italiauii  under  Victor  Emanuul  at  Custozza  (Juno  24), 
and  driving  them  back  across  tho  Minoio,  but  the 
fortune  of  tho  northern  army  under  General  Bcnedelc 
was  vety  different.  On  Sd  July  Benedek  was  com- 
pletely  defeated  by  the  Prussian  forces  at  Kduig- 
ffritx  (Sadowa)  in  Bohemia,  and  the  road  to  Yien^ 
ukj  open  to  the  victont.  IVands  Joseph  now  ceded 
Venetia  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  daimed  his  interven- 
tion to  assist  in  procuring  a  peace,  evidently  wishing 
to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  Italy,  so  as  to  be  at 
liberty  to  employ  the  southern  army  against  Prussia. 
This  design  did  not  sneoeed  however.  Both  Italy 
and  Prussia  were  willing  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Napoleon,  but  Italy  would  not  hear  of  a  separate 
arrangement,  and  oontinuod  the  war.  On  July  20 
Admiral  Tegetthoff  defeated  the  Italian  £eet  near 
the  Dalmatian  island  Li^sa ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Prussians  continued  to  advance  into  Austria^  and 
threoteaed  Vienna.  Frauds  Joeeph  accordin^y  saw 
himself  obliged  to  condade  a  peace  with  Prussia 
(Aug.  23),  and  a  little  later  peace  was  oonduded 
with  Italy  abo  (Oct  3).  The  result  of  the  war  was 
the  cession  of  Vonetia  through  France  to  Italy,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Austria  hom  all  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany, 

Binoe  ISCG  Austria  has  been  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  tirst  aim  of 
the  govormnent  waa  to  restore  the  constitttUon  of  the 
state,  wliich  had  been  established  in  Fehmaij,  1661, 
but  which  had  been  suspended  since  1S65  owing  to 
the  demand  of  Hungary  for  self-govemment.  As 
Austrian  statesmen  were  anxious  for  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  the  Hungarian  demands  were  finally 
agreed  to,  and  the  Empire  of  Auiitria  divided  into 


two  parts,  the  one  made  up  of  the  CHsldthan  cr  SSa- 
▼onio^Germinpiovinoes,  the  oth^of  theTtnaaleiihia 
provinces,  the  latter  f onning  together  the  KingAiro  d 
Hungary.  These  two  dlTisiona  of  the  empire  wm9 1» 
bo  entirely  independent^  except  in  mafcteni  oC  ^pb* 
macy  and  military  and  naval  matten^ — to  sosne  ejt- 
tent  also  in  mattets  of  finance.  This  seUkmeut  wm 
oonsummated  by  the  coronation  cf  the  TSmpaat 
Frauds  Joseph  L  as  Kixig  of  Hungary,  which  took 
place  at  Pesth-Ofen,  on  the  Sth  of  June,  lSd7, 

During  the  session  of  tiie  Retchsrath,  that  k,  ths 
diet  of  the  Cisleithan  piwinoea,  held  in  1^  ssoie 
year,  the  importaet  question  of  the  ouuourdat  of  1655 
came  up  for  discussion.  The  Liberal  mMJatskw  in  the 
diet  were  desirous  of  seeing  it  entirely  lepeued,  lot 
as  they  fully  recognized  the  inaaperafale  ohetadei  a 
the  way  of  this  step,  they  were  content  to  pvooeed  hf 
separate  enaotmente  intended  to  weaken  the  power 
that  had  been  gained  to  the  Papal  see  bj  tiie  ooiiosr> 
dat  With  thu  end  in  view  three  meamrss  vm 
brought  forward,  one  for  the  m  futabllfthnM^nt  of  dvH 
marriage,  one  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Mhfldi 
from  the  domination  of  the  church,  and  one  for  the 
pladng  of  the  dUIerent  creeds  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Before  the  25th  of  May,  1S6S,  all  theee  measoies  hii 
passed  throu^  both  houses  of  the  diet;  and  en  tbM 
day  they  received  the  imperial  sanction,  Thffli  Ism 
were  declared  by  the  pope  ty  be  ^ abominaXile^'  M  vdl 
aa  null  and  void  Further  eaaohnents  having  m 
view  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  pMpal  lae 
in  the  state  were  passed  in  lS7i,  and  were  cm- 
demned  by  the  pope  in  the  severest  teroUb 

The  fact  of  tho  Austro- Hungarian  dooaimons  eeo- 
prising  so  many  different  nationalities  with  difercBl 
languagea  has  always  given  the  govenunent  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  both  in  the  management  of  intsnal 
affairs  and  in  regard  to  external  naatteit;  In  Qm  ie> 
cent  revival  of  the  Eastern  question,  for  inetano^tfae 
course  of  Austria  was  hampered  by  the  sympathy 
shown  by  the  Magyars  for  the  Turks,  while'her  Slav 
subjects  were  naturally  more  favourable  to  Busiia 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostiliUee  between  Bnsitt 
and  Turkey  she  joined  with  the  other  powera  in  xe- 
monstrance  with  Turkey,  but  as  to  the  actual  stiiiigsie 
remained  neutraL  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  ths 
middle  of  1S7S  Austria  took  part  in  the  eongrESsef 
Berlin,  where  the  settlement  c^  the  Bastem  qu<etion 
was  arranged,  and  by  this  ooncress  it  wee  <kdded 
that  tht?  provinces  of  Bosnia  ana  Herzegovina  should 
in  future  be  administered  by  Anatrla'HQngary  in- 
stead of  Turkey^  but  this  arrangement  was  not 
carried  out  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ia- 
habitants,  and  there  has  since  been  a  riaing  in  Hene* 
govina*  not  yet  quelled  (May,  1SS2). 

The  Austrian  empire  extends  from  about 
lat.  42°  to  &1°  N.,  or  exclusive  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
narrower  part^of  Croatia,  from  about  lat  ii*  Z(f  to 
:»1'  N..  and  from  about  km.  fi'  SCK  to  26"  30'  X.; 
the  total  area  in  round  numbers  ia  240,0 00  iquara 
roil(».  Its  greatest  length  from  c  to  w.  is  abotit 
SilO  miles ;  its  greatest  oreadth,  from  K.  to  8^  with 
the  exclusions  above  stated,  is  about  400  milei; 
bounded  b.  by  Turkey^  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  w.  by  Switierland,  Bavari^  tad 
Haxony;  H.  by  Prussia  and  Russian  Poland;  and  & 
by  Russia  and  MoldaviOv  On  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Croatiay  sod 
l^tria,  lie«  its  only  sea  frontage,  which,  csomparcd  to 
the  size  of  the  monarchy,  is  of  inaigmficant  •ateoii 

Besides  being  di voided  into  the  two  great  ^ivisnns 
above  mentioaetl,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monsiiitty 
ia  further  divided  into  eighteen  (formerly  nioetsea) 
governments  or  provinces.  The  jfollowing  table  es- 
hibits  the  name  and  area  of  these  govemuienl>|  Wt^ 
their  population  in  1S80: — 
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Divtitom. 

Ana  In 

iq-lttilta 

eiikEfTowaa 

JSSfta. 

sr-r 

InCTMM 

%m 

ll,«Sfi 

«»e70 

4,000 
8,BS« 

3,0S4 
4,063 
tO.OdS 
S.6S4 

so.aoi 

4,030 

Vlaniia. ....... 

LS ojE  ..,,..,... 

InmbrudL   .... 

GraU. 

KJjMpsufurt  .... 

Laibaah    

Trtoila.. ...... 

SSara 

2,320,021 
700.870 
103,M0 
0W.690 

1,212,367 
S4«,070 
481,176 
O4O.09S 
474,4S0 

5,567,134 

5,151,r.li» 
WJ&,772 

6,063,170 

304 

304 

60 

81 

130 

S7 

125 

311 

rr 
:;50 
i-so 

188 
141 

101 

128 
183 
89 

125 
1»I 

44 

1^ 

81 
16 
34 

14 

IS 

lT|i|»or  Austria  ..,«.......*......•...* 

B^iLzburg        + .♦*.,..-•,♦.. 

Trrol  mod  Vonrlbftni  ,•.•........•*.. 

6tyrt» ■ , 

CArititMji.  k .....*«.....«.,.. 

Cftmiol*        .,.  .....--,,..--... 

&:.n  and  Gndiilu,  IttxiM,  uid  Tdeiltt 

Bohemia 

Pragna 

Brllmi 

LwjKrg 

Ctarnowiu  .... 

Bttda^Pflrth.... 
Af  tam 

Fiuma'.'i...... 

M'^mrU   * .*......,..... 

H  i  iMia , , 

(l»Uoi» 

BakumiJUk 

115,031 

loe.STo 

8,982 
7,8*0 

2lMS0,«84 

13,<S97,099 

1,IM1,»46 

(5!>7,6l« 

31.888 

CroAtia  aad  Slavonla  

CroatO'SluTonian  Fnmtlar  ...*......,. 

VituiM              .   . ..<. 

Total....... 

12&,110 

16,608,723 

i41,0A0 

87,780,407 

ural  FtaiurtM, — Altbcmgii  praMiiting'  every 
r  of  mrfaoe,  the  proTidliiig  chancter  of  the 
IkOStrwD  dommicme  is  mountftixioai,  there  being  few 
diatrids  where  numntaini  ore  oot  foond;  while  Uie 
plains  do  not  occupy  more  than  %  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  BD{>erHcie8.  llie  loftLest  nuigua^  and  the  moet 
•itBuaively  nunifiod,  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Styria,  Dly- 
fi%  a&d  the  s.  parta  of  Austria  Proper.  In  some  of 
tbeae  regions  the  scenery  is  bold  and  romantic,  and 
haa  boon  oonaiderod  eqoal  to 'that  of  Switzerland 
The  most  extensive  tracts  of  low  or  fiat  land  occur 
tn  SlavoniA  and  the  s.lf.  and  central  parts  of  Hun* 
gary;  much  of  this  level  land  is  romArkably  fertile, 
but  it  is  mot  at  varioua  pitinta  by  vast  morasses  and 
«rid  steppes.  The  principal  valleys  an  found  in 
l^Tol,  iSabburg,  StyHa^  and  Dlyria.  Extensive 
plains  stretch  along^  the  courses  of  ^o  rivers,  particu- 
larly  the  Danube,  the  Theias,  and  the  March.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Austria  are  the  Danubei,  the  Elbe, 
tba  Save^  the  Drave,  the  Waag,  the  Mani,  the  Lm, 
tlie  Tdv  or  Theiss,  and  the  MaiDS.  The  Banube, 
for  npiruds  of  800  miles,  is  nav^gi^blo  for  pretty 
laigB  feMcIiij  throughout  the  whole  Austrian  terri- 
''^  ry;  while  aU  the  others,  most  of  them  tributaries 
the  Danube,  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  smaller 
Be.  All  of  them  abound  in  fish.  The  lakes  are 
[amnerous  and  often  picturesque,  though  those  in  the 
'  low  lands,  particndArly  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  are 
father  maiihca  than  lakes. 

Austria  lies  between  the  isotherms  of  CO"*  and 
50*,  and  has  a  climate  nearly  as  various  as  its  sur* 
iaoe.  The  v.  regions,  between  the  49tb  and  Gist 
dqgreoa  of  ir.  latitude^  have  an  average  temperature 
liMaibling  tb&t  of  the  k.  of  France.  Between  \a^ 
48*  and  4&  the  heat  is  considerable;  and  between  42* 
and  4d*,  which  oonqprises  the  whole  of  South  Austria, 
It  is  stUl  greater;  the  winter  lasting  two  or  three 
months  only,  and  being,  in  general,  extremelv  mild. 
The  princip&l  products  of  the  N.  are  wheat,  barley, 
tm^  and  rye;  in  the  centre^  vines  and  maize  are 
added;  and  in  the  B,,  olives.  The  productive  oap»- 
biUtiaB  of  the  soil,  however,  are  not  rendered  avail- 
Mm  to  their  full  extent.  The  wines  of  Austria  are 
^  Infefior  on  the  whole,  with  exception  of  a  few  choice 
'"  "nds,  including'  the  well-known  Tokay.  A  great 
I  of  the  worst  wine  is  mAdc  into  l^nmdy.  The 
» produce  of  w^e  is  about  540,000,000  gallons, 
sh  Hungary  jields  by  fnr  the  largest  proper- 
The  forests  cover  69,000  square  nules,  or  one- 


third  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  empire,  and  yitsld 
timber  of  excellent  quality,  adapted  for  all  purposea. 
— Wild  deer,  wild  uwine,  chiUDois,  foxes,  lynxes,  and 
a  apedes  of  small  black  bear,  are  found  in  many  dis- 
tricts,  the  fox  and  lynx  being  partimdarly  abundant^ 
If  erdu  of  a  njstive  breed  of  hones,  of  email  sin^  roam 
wild  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  All  the  domestie 
an^mmia  of  England  aTo  known  ttmiughout  the  em- 
pire 

A  large  portion  of  the  countries  now  compoeing 
Ibe  Austrian  Empire  was  at  one  time  submerged  by 
the  sea^  particularly  Hungary,  where  the  gemml  ap- 
pearanoe  of  its  vast  plaina,  the  natmiv  of  their  wwl^ 
and,  above  aU,  the  occurrence  of  fossO  sea-di^ls^ 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  former  dominion  of  the 
ocean.  Throughout  all  Austria  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion  prevails,  with  a  margin  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tioQ,  stretching  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  into  the 
BUTToundlng  ooontries,  and  diversified  hj  patches  of 
igneous  rocks  of  the  tertiary  and  allnvlaf  cpodia.  In 
mineral  productions  Austria  Is  very  Hdi,  possessing, 
with  the  exception  of  platinum,  all  the  metals,  Vite 
may  more  partieularly  mention  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  quicksQver,  coal,  and  salt  The 
totail  annual  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Aus> 
trian  Empire  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  £12,000,000; 
of  which  £2,300,000  represents  ooal;  £2,000,0^)0,  lig- 
nite; £4,300,000»  smelted  ores;  and  £8,400,000,  salt 

Manuf^iwrtM  and  Cbsseim't.— Manufactures  ar* 
in  the  most  fiouriahing  condition  in  Bohemia,  Mora> 
via,  SHeaia,  and  Lowi^  Austria;  less  so  in  the  east« 
em  provinces,  and  insignificant  in  Dalnuitia,  linko- 
wina^  and  the  MIHtoir  jBWitissa.  The  total  money 
value  of  manufactured  prodooli  amounts  to  at  least 
£130,000,000,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  ta 
more  than  £200,000,000.  As  regards  the  Individual 
branches  of  manufacture,  theiQ  are  machines  pUK 
duoed  yearly  to  the  value  of  X4,000,000  to  £5,000,000^ 
and  the  supply  about  equals  the  demand.  In  Hie 
manufacture  of  musicsl  and  scientifio  InatnunBiili 
Austria  holds  a  high  poaitdon;  those  of  Vienna  arft 
espedally  celebrated.  The  manufaotun  of  stona 
and  China  wars  is  very  extensive,  being  valued  tk 
about  £2,500,000  yearly,  and  giving  rise  to  a  brisk 
export  trade,  llie  riass  manofaotars  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  hi^j  developed  bvSAchos  of  Indus* 
t7>'  in  Amtfia.  Tlw  mirafaelcries.  about  200  bi 
number,  m  wptmA  mm  tiM  wkdo  of  the  monarchy. 
but  are  mott  mmMrooi  i&  Bohgrniat  wiiere  glass  and 
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glass-wares  o{  every  kind  are  produced.  The  yearly 
value  of  tbU  class  of  niAiiufactarefl  is  estimated  ftt 
abfjut  £'2^000,000,  of  which  a  very  oonaiderahle  quan- 
tity is  exported  The  iron  manufacture  is  now  car* 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent^  being  valned  at  about 
£10,000,000;  and  some  «f  the  Iran  and  Bteel  Cfooda, 
such  an  Bcythes  and  reaping  hooka,  have  a  world- 
wide repuUtion.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  jewelry  is  also  important,  and  the 
articles  of  Vienna  workmanship  compete  suooeasfullj 
with  the  French,  The  production  of  diemlcals  reaches 
the  amount  ot  £5,000,000,  and  about  covera  the 
home  demand*  Aa  reganla  articles  of  food,  the 
sugar  from  beet,  turnips,  &c.,  has  an  annual  value 
of  about  £3,200,000;  of  beer  the  production  is 
j£4,000/j00  in  value,  the  number  of  breweries  is  over 
3000 ;  spiiits  are  distilled  to  the  value  of  £3,500,000. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  state  monopoly,  and 
is  carried  (»n  in  twenty -two,  mostly  large,  establish- 
ments. Of  textile  industries,  the  silk  manufacture^ 
sinco  the  1oh»  of  the  I>{>ml'ardo-\^enetian  provinces, 
has  become  greatly  limited.  Tho  manufivctures  of 
woollen,  hemp,  ami  flax  are  among  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  the  state.  The  first  gives  em- 
ployment  to  about  400,000  persons,  and  turns  out 
about  £14,OOOjOO0  worth  of  gootla  yearly,  of  winch 
a  ct^nsiderabio  proportion  is  annually  exported.  In 
the  whole  monarchy  there  are  about  650,000  spindles 
and  65,000  looms  employed  In  woollen  weaving.  The 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  is  always  advancing, 
and  gives  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  pentons 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  produces 
goods  to  a  greater  value,  viz.  about  £15,000,000*  The 
chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  are  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, and  Silesia.  The  atmtiol  proiluce  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  next  in  value  to  that  of  woollens. 
Although  about  1,«:;OU,000  npiodles  aro  in  activity, 
cottLm-yam  has  to  be  imported.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  cotttm  cloths,  ia  hich  enjoy  a  very  good  repu- 
tation, are  exported.  Tanning  is  earned  on  to  the 
greatest  exttrit  in  Moravia,  Lower  Austria,  and 
Bohemia,  yet  not  sufliciently  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  manufacture  of  leather  grrnds^  however,  is  very 
large,  and  in  the  production  of  glovea  (in  Vienna  and 
Prague)  Austria  stiinds  next  to  Fnmce.  ^Utogetber 
the  manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  goods  em- 
ploys about  200,000  peraons,  and  amounts  to  about 
£10,000,000  yearly.  The  manufacturing  industry  of 
Austria  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  trade  restrictions  (introduced  in  1860),  the 
establishment  of  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce, 
polytechnic  institutions,  trades'  schools,  A:c. 

In  addition  to  the  general  import  and  expH>rt  trade, 
Austria  carries  nn — partly  from  its  central  position 
in  the  coutiuent  of  Europe,  and  partly  from  its 
numerr>us  navigable  streams,  excellent  roads,  and  in 
later  times  its  partially  completed  r^way  system — 
a  very  constdemble  amount  of  business  in  the  transit 
of  goods  through  her  territory  to  other  countries. 
In  1S7S  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Austria- 
Hungary  was,  in  round  numbers,  £58^000,000,  while 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  £70,000,000 ;  the  respec- 
tive figureslfor  the  preceding  year  being  £55,500,000 
and  £66,000,000.  This  was  exclusive  of  DalmatiiH 
however,  tbeimporta  of  which  amounted  to  £1 ,270,000 
in  1878,  while  the  exports  were  £500,000.  These 
values  were  inclu&ive  of  coin  and  bullion,  the  import 
of  which  into  Austria-Hungary  (without  Dalmatia) 
in  1878  amounted  to  £5,270,000,  while  the  export 
for  the  same  area  in  that  year  was  £1,500,000.  The 
principal  article  imprtrted  is  raw  cotton,  which,  to* 
gether  with  other  iibres  adapted  for  spinmng,  was 
imported  in  1878  to  the  value  of  £1 0,720,000.  Next 
to  raw  cotton  stand  tissues  of  various  kinds,  imported 
to  the  yalue  of  £7,020,000,  cereals  intported  to  the 


value  of  £4,000,000,  drugs  and  cbemkals  tollMi 
of  £2,540,000;  tobacco  to  the  value  of  £3,570,000; 
yarn  and  thread  to  the  value  of  £4,150.000,  and  onb- 
nial  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,560,000.  Cereiik  fonnsJ 
the  chief  article  of  export,  the  valoe  of  ibes«  httag 
in  1878,  £V^<^.^<^<^;  n^^t  to  these  c^iae  tnitallic 
goods,  ironmongerv,  &c.,  £7«750,000;  wof«ii  iabEio^ 
£6,960,000;  coals,' &c.,  £4,500,000 ;  wooUeii,  ooUta, 
flax,  &c.,  £3,410,000;  and  pottery  and  ^Iiss  miN- 
factuw?a,  £2.780,000.  Nearly  two-thinls  nf  tiisooat- 
meroe  of  Austxia  is  carried  on  with  GermMiy,  tk 
next  place  being  occupied  by  Turkey^  the  imports  inm 
which  average  about  £3,000,000  in  v&lae,tliefap«ni 
above  £5,0no,0i>0.  A  considerable  traffic  ii  aidsd 
on  also  with  Italy  and  Huasta.  The  tisde  el  Gitst 
Britain  with  Austria  is  not  very  kife,  bot  Us  f«l 
amount  cannot  he  determined,  as  the  Boiard  <if  Ttada 
returns  only  give  the  trade  carried  on  directly  betvveB 
British  and  Austrian  ports,  white  AnstHan  produce 
passing  through  other  countries,  before  heing  shipped 
for  Britain,  is  included  amon;^  the  exports  and  isi* 
porta  of  the  respective  coimtries.  The  exports  direct 
to  the  UniU'd  Kingdom  in  18S0  were  £l,43a,9|S: 
the  im(>orts  thence,  £628,97 L  The  staple  espott  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  com  and  flour,  of  which  ths 
value  in  188Q  amounted  to  £1,151,625.  Of  thii 
£1,146,29{^  consisted  of  wheat  flour.  The  imporU 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  include  a  ^real 
variety  of  articles,  the  more  important  of  which  uv 
cotton  manufactures,  cotton  yam  and  twist,  ii^o, 
woollen  goods,  fish,  &c.  llie  value  o£  the  t^Uta 
manufactures  imported  from  Britain  in  18^  ws& 
£177,851 ;  machinery,  metals,  Ac,  £I13,09S. 

To  carry  on  the  foreign  and  internal  comiicctt 
and  trade  of  the  empire,  Austria,  in  the  begiaaltf  «l 
1880,  ha^I  8226  \^eflsel8  of  alt  size%  tonnage  3901,^2^ 
employing  27,426  men.  Of  tbeee  104  of  fiO^SSl  tOM 
were  steamers,  72  of  these  being  fea^going  wtm^ 
The  principal  ports  of  Austria  are  Trie^te^  Fcila,  sad 
Fiume.  On  the  1st  Jan.,  1880,  ther«  were  11, 1  IS 
miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the  empra,  vl 
which  7050  were  in  Cisleithan  Austria^  and  43^  in 
Transleithan  Austria. 

Afontyf  Wdjh(s^  and  Mtasurfs, — In  Austria  ac- 
counts are  kc|jt  in  gulden  or  florins  of  HM)  nen* 
kreutzers  each,  the  value  of  the  florin  being  2#*  ster- 
ling. Practic4dly  the  chief  medium  of  e%  change  is 
bank-notes,  of  all  denomiiiationa  from  1 000  fliirins  U> 
1  florin.  These  circulate  at  the  rate  of  from  al>oul 
8  to  20  per  cent,  below  par.  The  chief  gv>ld  coins  nn 
the  8 'florin  piece  snd  the  4 -florin  piece.  TTie  older 
pieces  are  the  crown  (£1,  7jl  in  value),  the  h^lf- 
crown,  and  the  ducat  (9f.  2jrf,).  The  principal 
silver  coins  are  the  florin  or  gulden,  the  trro ml^a 
piece,  the  quarter  gulden,  and   the    :  -r 

20- kreutzer  piece.    The  Austrian  centiA  ,iit 

by  which  all  large  quantities  ai:>e  rated,  \3  i.:^^^  its. 
avoirdupois.  The  metzo  (piuralt  meteen),  the  lai^est 
dry  measure,  is  somewhat  less  thui  the  fourth  psct 
of  an  Engluh  imperialquarter,  nine  meizen  makiiif 
two  quarters  nearly.  The  eimer,  the  moat  gvneraUy 
nsed  liquid  measure,  is  equal  to  14*94  Kngli&li  wine 
gallons.  The  Vienna  foot  is  equal  to  12  45  tndies 
English.     The  joch  of  laud  is  1*4 3  English  acf^ 

Populafion.—'Sone  of  the  European  statea^  <riih 
the  exception  of  Rusaia,  exb'l  **^  ^"  *^  ^  -^'v-riityof 
race  and  language  among  th  t  i  ucs  ths 

Austrian  Empire.     I1ie  Slav  i  .j  abovv 

16,000,000,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  U>Ud  fj^^ptdattoo, 
are  the  chief  of  the  componeiit  nat!M»ift4itir<*i  <>f  tW 
monarchy  in  point  of  ntiml  "  it 

mass  of  the  population  of  1  r- 

niola,  Galicia,  l^almatia,  the  i.^u^  ...141  ,.*  ^  .r-UA 
and  SlavoniA,  und  Northern  Hungatj,  wwi  }uM  the 
population  of  Silesia  and  Buko^ina*.     This  ptvpSQ"^ 
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Qce,  howerer,  U  only  apparent,  aa  Qone  of  the 
other  rnces  are  split  op  into  so  man j  braiichei  differ- 
ing to  greatly  from  each  other  in  hmgnagei  religion, 
dTQization^  mannere,  and  customs.     These  brunches 
AK  the  North  Slavic  Cxechs,  iloravians,  and  Slovaks, 
the  Euthenians  and  Poles^  and  the  South  Slavic 
SloTeoiana,   Croata,   Serbs,  and  BulgarianA.      The 
Oefinaiu>  about  9,000,000  in  number,  are  acatiered 
^HoYer  the  whole  monarchy,  and  form  ahnoet  tbe  sole 
^^■kvpulation  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Sabcbm^, 
^^bn  greatest  portion  of  Styria  and  Ciuinthia,  almost 
^H^^  whole  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  considerable  por- 
^^Ebs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  whole  of  tbc  w. 
of  Siletia,  &c.;  and  they  are  also  nnmeroua  in  Hun- 
r  and  Transylvania,   The  Ma^an  or  HnDgarians 
10,000  in  number,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the 
population)  form  the  great  bulk  of  tbc  iohabi- 
I  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  of  the  eaatem. 
I  of  Transylvania.    To  the  Italic  or  Western 
do  stock  belong  the  inhabitants  of  South  Tyrol 
Add  pftrta  of  the  ooaat  lands  and  Dalmatia,  number- 
ing about  600,000  In  all.      A  considerable  portion  of 
the  B.1.  of  the  empire  is  occupied  by  the  Eastern 
liomAns    or  Walochiana,  who    number    altogether 
About  2,881,000,  and  form  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Transylvania,  besides  being  spread  over  the 
•outh-eastem  parts  of  Hnngaiy,  Bnkowina,  and  part 
of  the  Military  Frontierm.     The  number  of  Jews  is 
ttleo  Tery  conrtidtjrable  (above  a  miDion),  especially  in 
Galicia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.    There  are 
ttlao  several  other  races  whose  numbeni  are  email, 
■ach  as  the  Gip«ies  (150,000),  who  are  moat  numerons 
In  Hungry  and  Transylvania,  and  tbe  Albanians  in 
XkalmAtia  and  the  Military  Frontien.     The  pupula> 
tiflo  is  thickest  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Ijcnrer  Austria;   thinnest  in  SaLcburg.     Generally 
■peaking,  it  decreases  in  density  from  w.  to  e, 

Eeliffwn. — ^The  state  religion  of  Austria  is  the 
Itoman  Catholic,  and  next  in  numbers  la  the  Greek 
Ohnrch.  Calvinism  and  Luthcranism  are  also  pro- 
tased  by  a  large  body  of  the  neople;  the  former 
mcMitly  in  Hungary  and  TnuLsylvania^  the  latter  in 
tb*  Gernuui  provinces  and  in  GaUciik  The  civil 
t>ower  exorciaos  supreme  control  in  all  ecclesiastical 
ttkattera,  the  emperor  being,  in  everything  but  tlie 
name,  head  of  the  church ;  and  as  no  sentence  of  ex- 
nommunication,  or  other  ecclesisjMtical  edii't,  can  be 
lasued  without  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  the  pjpe's 
direct  authority  in  Austria  ia  mors  limited  than  in 
,  tome  other  countries.  In  18§9  the  numben  of  the 
varfons  cunfeaaiana  were  as  foilowi: — 


I  Cnt hollos.,, SX,0ft4,Sn3 

t  c»thon»,  . .  a.Mi  jWJ 

urn...,.,,..  l,8fl6,B36 


Cdvinfittt t,l43,lTB 

DnStAriaji*. . AA.OTO 

Otli^r  ChrifttiAni )7.03I» 

Jews, ,..A,Jt&,mi 


Education, — The  intellectual  culture  of  the  people 
;  very  different  stipes  of  advancement  among  the 
fferent  races.  It  is  highest  in  the  German  pro- 
and  bwest  in  the  eastern.  In  Upper  and 
Austria,  Salabarg,  Tyrol  Moravia,  Silesia, 
'  mad  Bohemia,  almost  all  the  children  of  suitable  age 
Are  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools;  while  in 
Bnkowina  not  quite  10,  in  DalmAtia  only  15,  and  in 
Galicia  23  per  cent,  of  them  are  at  the  sdiools.  The 
educational  system  has  been  entirely  remodelled  since 
184^-49.  Attendance  on  the  National  or  people's 
•chools  ( VoUf^vhulen),  in  which  the  common  branches 
el  education  are  taught,  b  compulsory  on  all  children 
Crom  their  sirth  to  the  end  of  their  twelfth  year» 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  higher  class  of  pe4^>le*s 
•chooU  {W'itdcrkolunffUihukn),  on  which  attendance 
is  compulsory  for  young  people  of  thirteen  to  hfteen 
jMi¥  complete,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  attend  another 
«f  Mghsf  odufiaitiiuud  Institution,  nor  leoeive  inslmo* 


tloD  at  home.  For  the  training  of  instmctoTB  for  the 
people^a  schools,  there  are  more  than  100  institutions, 
combined  in  a  great  part  with  the  hijjlier  people's 
scboolsL  As  public  inatitutiooB  of  a  more  advanced 
grade,  there  are  the  gymnasia  and  the  'real-schools,' 
called  in  Austria  middle-schools.  The  gymnasiA  re* 
semble  the  best  sort  of  our  grammar-schools,  belQg 
intended  chiefly  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  nnlvenitiea, 
and  great  attentioin  being  paid  in  them  to  the  clas> 
sicol  languages.  In  the  real-schooU  a  more  practical 
end  is  kept  in  view,  and  modem  languages  antl 
pIiVMical  scienoe  form  the  groundwork  of  the  educa- 
tional course.  The  higher  education  is  provided  for 
by  the  universities,  the  polytechnic  institutes,  and  the 
various  institutions  in  which  particular  subjectn  ar^ 
taught  There  are  ten  universities  in  the  monarchy, 
viz.  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Pestb,  Gratz,  Ot«cow,  Lem- 
berg,  lonsbruck,  Klausenbuig,  Agram,  and  Czemo- 
witz.  Moat  of  these  liftve  four  faculties — Catholic 
theology,  law  and  politiGS,  medicine,  and  philoeopby. 
There  are  also  several  technical  high -schools  in 
which  mathematics,  phydcs,  and  natund  sdenoe  are 
the  chief  objects  of  study.  Besides  these  there  are 
theological  institutions  (about  100);  schools  for  juris- 
pmdenoe  and  philosophy;  schools  of  agiicultui^,  ar- 
[Mricultnie^  and  minmg;  art  schools,  oonservatariei 
of  inusio,  kc  The  principal  libraries  are  the  royal  li« 
brary  at  Vienna,  with  400,000  volumes,  2i,000  manu- 
scripts, and  7000  incunabula;  and  the  university 
libraries  of  Vienna  and  Prague* 

Constitution^  Rtvtnut,  Army^  and  Naty, — ^As  al* 
ready  mentioned,  Austria  now  consists  of  a  GennAn, 
or  Hlavo-Germanic,  or  Cisleithan  Monarchy,  and  m 
Tranaleithan  or  Hungarian  Kingdom,  each  with  its 
own  parliament,  ministefs,  and  govenunent.  *The 
connecting  ties  between  them  oonsiet  in  the  person 
of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  n  oommon  nnny  and  . 
navy,  and  in  a  governing  hody  known  wm  the  I>elegB^ 
tions.  The  Ddegstlcas  form  a  pariiament  of  120 
members,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  and  repre- 
sent the  leffislfttun  of  German  Austria^  and  the  other 
half  that  of  Hungazy,  the  nnpcar  house  of  each  return- 
ing twenty,  and  the  low^  house  forty  deputies.  In 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  affain  (ff€mtmmm4 
AnfftkfjefJieiien)  the  Delegations  have  a  dedsiVe  veto, 
and  their  resolutions  require  neither  the  oonfirmatloii 
nor  the  approbatian  of  the  representative  ai^embUas 
in  which  they  have  their  source.  The  ordinary  mod* 
of  prooednre  for  ^e  Delegations  is  to  sit  and  vote  in 
two  chamben^  the  sixty  deputies  of  Austria  Proper 
forming  the  one,  and  the  sixty  of  Hungary  the  other. 
But  it  is  provided  that  if  no  agreemsnt  can  bo  arrived 
at  in  this  manner,  the  two  bo^es  must  meet  together 
and  without  further  debate  give  their  final  Tole, 
which  is  binding  for  the  whole  empb«.  Specially 
within  the  jurisdictSoii  of  the  Delegations  are  all 
matters  affecting  foreign  affain^  war,  and  finance* 
(Statesman's  Year^Book).  The  coostiiatian  of  Ger^ 
man  Austrin  was  finally  established  In  Deo.  1S97. 
By  it  the  country  poasesees  a  double  leirislaturo,  ▼!•» 
the  diets  of  the  provinces,  and  the  StkhtnUh  or 
council  of  the  realm.  The  pttrvindal  diets  are  seren* 
teen  in  number,  being  one  each  for  Bohemia,  Dal* 
matia,  Galicia^  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria^ 
Sakburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola^  Buk)cndll% 
Horavia,  Sihssia,  Tyrol.  Vorarlbcrg,  Gi>rti  Ittd 
Gr«disk%  Istria,  and  Trieste.  The  provineial  dieli 
ar«  eoeipesed  of  the  arcbbishotMi  and  bishops,  the 
cha&oeUon  of  the  unlversitiee,  the  reprssentaUvis  of 
the  great  estates,  of  towns,  ol  boanls  of  eomaieros^ 
and  of  fund  eommunea.  The  laws  psisd  in  these 
diots  are  naturally  of  a  local  nature,  having  referaaos 
to  oounty  taxation,  sgricultural«  educatmnal,  and 
other  matters.  The  Beichsrath  consists  of  an  upper 
houses  or  house  of  bfds  {litrmk»itgjt  and  a  lower 
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hocue,  or  liouM  of  depntifli  (Abff^ordmeicnhauM).  The 
former  in  ocmpused  of  princes  of  the  imperial  family, 
€>f  nobler  wlio»e  families  have  a  herettitar/  tight  to 
this  dij^nity,  of  the  archbishops^  the  bUhopaol  prince- 
ly rank,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  life  xnemberB 
nominated  by  the  emperor.  The  lower  house  con- 
Hiata  of  85S  memben,  elected  by  all  citizens  above 
twenty 'four  poiienin^  a  small  projjerty  qualification. 
The  rights  belonging  to  the  BeichiiFath  are— consent 
to  all  ^WB  relating  to  militajy  senriDe;  co-operation 
in  the  legislation  on  commercial  matters,  costoma, 
railways,  &a ;  and  exami  nation  of  the  estimates  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  other 
financial  matters.  The  constitution  of  Hungary, 
incluiHji|^  also  Croatia,  Slavouia,  and  Transylvania, 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kinj^m,  or  about 
B^5  A.D.  It  rests  ^p(m  a  number  of  statutes  pub- 
lished at  long  interrala^  the  principal  of  these  being 
the  "Bulla  Anrea*'  of  Andrew  II.,  granted  in  1222, 
by  \i-hich  the  gorermnent  was  defined  as  an  aristo- 
cratic monajchy.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  king  and  the  diet  or  Reichstag  conjointly. 
The  latter  consists  of  on  upper  house  or  house  of 
magnates,  and  of  a  lower  house  or  house  of  represent 
tetives.  In  1880  the  house  of  magnates  was  com- 
posed of  over  740  members,  including  two  princes  <rf 
the  bloo<i,  47  archbbhops  and  btshupA,  380  ooonts, 
208  barons,  two  deputies  of  Croatia,  and  six  of 
'l^ransylvania,  &o.  Ihe  tower  house  ^444  members) 
U  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  all  citizens 
of  full  age  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  16#. 
a  year.  The  Hungarian  Reichstag  corresponds  to  the 
Bdchsrath  of  the  Cisleithan  provinces,  and  accord- 
ingly only  deals  with  such  matters  as  are  common 
to  the  provinoei  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  crown. 
Transylvania  is,  so  far  as  legislation  and  administra- 
tion are  concerned,  entirely  incorporated  with  Hun- 
gary. Croatia  and  Slavonia,  however,  have  a  Land- 
tag or  diet  of  their  own^  which,  like  the  provincial 
diets  of  the  Cihleithan  portiou  of  the  empire,  consistB 
of  only  one  chamber,  and  wliich  is  competent  to  deal 
with  all  matters  belonging  to  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces,  with  religion  and  education, 
and  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Flume, 
which  was  formerly  sssociated  with  Crontia  and 
iSlavonia,  and  subject  to  the  Landtag  of  these  pro- 
vinoesj  has  since  August,  1870,  been  put  directly 
under  the  centml  Hungarian  government. 

There  being  three  distinct  parliaments  in  the 
empire,  there  are  also  three  budgets,  that,  viz.,  for 
the  whole  empire,  that  for  Citk'ttban,  and  that  for 
Transleithan  Austria.  In  the  butlget  of  the  whole 
empire  for  1880  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
each  estimated  at  £11 ,602,908 ;  in  that  for  Cisleithan 
Austria,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £89,827,775, 
and  the  ex|jenditure  at  £42,555,101;  and  in  that  for 
Transleithan  Austria  the  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
IDendituro  were  £23,958,315  and  £25,949,940  respec- 
tively. A  Bmall  portion  of  the  imperial  revenue  of 
Austria  U  derived  from  customs  and  other  sources, 
and  the  remain  J  er  is  made  up  by  the  two  divisions 
of  the  empire,  70  per  eeiiL  thereof  being  contributed 
by  the  Cisleithan  and  30  fier  cent  by  the  Trana- 
kitban  portiou.  On  the  l«t  of  January,  18S0,  the 
public  debt  of  the  Cisleithan  prnvincea  amounted 
to  £315^,584,398;  the  special  Transleithan  debt 
amounted  in  1878  to  i:a(>,0 17,696* 

^Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens 
cnpaUle  of  bearing  arms  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  period  of  service  is  twelve  yeara, 
and  at  itd  commencement  one  must  not  be  lesa  than 
seventeen  nor  more  than  thirty-six.  Of  the  twelve 
years  of  service,  three  are  paaied  in  the  line,  seven 
in  the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  landwehr.  In  18  SO 
Austria  had  an  army  numbering  2^9,615  men  (in* 


cluiling  officers^  on  the  peaea-footuig,  and  TIltMl 
on  the  war-footing. 

The  Austrian  naTy  copifated  in  Joai^  t8§0,  d 
eleven  ironclads  (with  m  total  toouuigs  «f  SCSS) 
tona,  and  oanying  158  gnnt)^  and  43  oIlMr  ^aili^ 
mostly  small  and  intendtfd  for  ooaci  Mtam.  Tbi 
crews  numbereil  10 JIG  officers  and  m^eo. 

AUTO   DE   Fl^:.     See  Lv^uiajxio!!. 

AUTOGRAPH  (Greek),  a  maiutsc:ii|4  written 
by  an  author  himself^  and  somelimea  merely  a 
person's  name  in  his  own  band-writing 

AUTOMATON  (from  Greekaui^fm^ao»,mmltm§ 
ous),  a  self -moving  machine  performing:  I 
those  of  a  living  being.  We  tind  irery  i 
of  them.  In  ancient  timea  Dadalus  is  mid  to  ban 
made  walking  statueei,  and  An^hytaa  a  flyiaig  do*c> 
In  modem  times  Friar  Baoon  baa  Ibe  rtpotalNB  d 
having  constructed  a  btmien  bead  whldi  apolDe,  aa4 
Begiomontanus  an  iron  fly,  which,  after  maktaf  tbs 
tour  of  the  room,  retumetl  to  its  master.  Albertos 
Magnua,  in  the  thirteenth  oent\iry,  is  said  to  kavr 
spent  thirty  years  in  constructing  a  human  ^un 
which  advanced  to  the  door  when  any  one  Vnf^Ht 
opened  it,  and  asJuted  the  visitor.  In  tiie  vaScr 
clock  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  Hanta  il 
Kaschid,  twelve  doors  in  the  dial  opened  rce|>eetively 
at  the  hour  which  they  represented :  they  oottti&tssd 
open  till  noon,  when  twelve  knights  isnied  out  od 
hor^'back,  paraded  round  the  dial,  and  then  retum* 
iug  shut  themselves  in  again.  Cautua  conatrueled  aa 
ingenious  toy  for  Louis  XIV.,  oonsialin^  of  a  cacriifB 
drawn  by  two  homes  containing  *  Uttu  figora  of  a 
lady  with  a  coachman  and  attendants.  The  euaebmia 
smacked  his  whip,  the>bor«ea  moved  their  legs  nalof^ 
ally,  and  when  the  carriage  arrived  opposite  to  the 
king's  seat  it  stopped ;  the  page  steiiped  down  sod 
opened  the  door;  the  lady  alighted  and  preasoteda 
petition  to  Louis*  The  Hute- player,  tba  tambour* 
player,  and  the  wonderful  duck  of  Vaucaosan  an 
celebrated  for  the  astonishing  ingenuity  displayed  io 
their  construction.  The  two  brothers  Drsa  haw 
executed  some  admirable  works  of  the  kind.  Ods  of 
them  is  a  child  sitting  at  a  desk,  who  dipa  hii  pea 
into  the  ink,  shakes  it,  and  writes  in  Frendi  wbifc* 
ever  is  dictated  to  him.  Thij  must  ha  doM;  «f 
course,  by  human  intervention.  A  vsuie,  piiosatsd 
to  Bonaparte  when  tirst  consul,  on  being  toucbid  t» 
hibited  a  palm-tree,  under  which  a  shepherdess  wm 
spinning.     Of  recent  automata  the  mc^  '4i? 

is  the  whist-playing  figure  of  Maskelyri 

AUTUMK,  that  one  of  the  seasons  wnicn,  m  ihe 
nortberD  temperate  zone,  begins  when  the  sun,  in  its 
apparent  descent  to  the  southern  hemispbere^  tooflbes 
the  equator.     The  end  of  autumn  ia  at  the  tima  of 
the  Bun*8  greatest  s.  declination,  or  when  ba  eolen 
Capricorn.     According  to  our  computation  of  time 
the  beginning  of  autumn  ia  September  ^2  or  SS,  whoa, 
for  the  second  time  in  the  year,  t!      '  1  aighta 

are  equal ;  and  the  end  is  l>ocem'  .;  at  tbr 

time  of  the  short^^t  day.     The  aut  asolb- 

em  hemisphere  takes  place  at  the  ^  ^T*^^' 

From  this  astronomical  autumn  tli-  ir  fopa* 

lar  autumn  differs  acconling  to  the  iAiiuAW^—Amtmrn^ 
rial  fqitinoT,     (See  Equinox  J — Auiumnat  jmrni  i» 
called  by  astronomers  that  j    '  '     ^^uaAcr 

cuts  the  ecliptic  ;  the  sun  re.i  -r2S  or 

2Z.     It  is  said  to  be  at  the  Lv^......„^  ...  i..br%  swl 

is  continually  marked  so,  Dotwithstamlla^  tba  psiBl 
has  long  since  receded  from  this  ortTHt^HstliDrn.  and  ii 
now  near  the  stars  of  the  left  Aho>  -^    U 

is  opposite  to  tbe  vernal  pdnt ;  t  i  mcssi- 

gion  amounts  to  180%  or  oix  signs,  atki  lu  longica^ 
also  to  the  same;  its  declination  and  bUitttde :=  0'*. 

AUTUN  (ancient  Bibracte,  bter  Amyumdmm^K 
a  town,  France,  in  th«  department  of  Sateia  «t  Imb^ 
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Det  Z.N.B.  cxf  CMIoni-sur-SA^ce,  with  12,389 
bvUntii  deriTea  considerable  interest  both  ^m 
te  antuiuitiei  and  Its  modem  edifice.  Of  tho  for- 
MMr  tlM  more  remarkable  are  two  Eomaa  gates  of 
cxqiiliite  workmjuuihip  and  in  good  preseryation,  tbe 
mliifl  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  several  temples ;  of 
the  latter  the  mort  conspicuous  U  tLe  cathedral  of 
SL  Lazare,  a  Gothic  etructure  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tiuy^  with  a  beautiful  zodiac  above  its  principal  por- 
tal, a  cfaoir  rich  in  marble  sculptures,  and  a  spire  325 
fecit  high.  The  manufacturos  consist  of  carpets, 
wmrgB,  cotton  velvet,  hosiery,  and  a  peculiar  woollen 
fislirio  called  TapU  de  Marchau,  used  for  coverlets, 
hofBecloths,  &c,;  the  trade  i^  chiefly  in  grain,  wine, 
wood,  hemp,  leather^  and  cattle. 

AUVEKGNE,  a  province,  Central  France,  now 
merged  into  deportmenta  Ca&tal  anrl  Fuy-da-D6me, 
«sid  an  amnditteniient  of  Haute  Iroire ;  but  still  de- 
aemng  of  mparmle  nofetoe  becauao  of  its  frequent  ni« 

»AS  A  geoigrapliioal  boundar^r,  particularly  in  the 
nnmarotia  works,  both  popular  oud  scienti^c,  to  which 
lis  interesting  geological  phenoiufina  have  given  birth. 
ITie  part  of  Auvergne  to  which  these  works  specially 
refer  is  an  extensive  plain,  nsnally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Limagne,  stretching  from  B,  to  N.  abotit  fiO 
Dulea,  with  an  avenge  brradth  of  20  niile^,  and  an 
•Itltnde  above  the  sea  of  1200  feet,  and  bounded,  b. 
nod  W.,  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  gneiss  and  granite 
About  3000  feet  high.  The  surface  uf  the  plain  con- 
sists of  alluvial  deposits  resting  on  a  substratum  d 
limestone,  and  is  brtjken  by  nomerani  hills,  which 
appear  to  have  originaUy  formed  part  of  the  same 
mbitCBllun,  and  been  npheaved  by  volcanic  agency. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  surmounted  by  a  crest  or  cupping  of  basalt. 
To  the  W,  of  the  plain  tho  limestone  disappears,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  plateau  of  gramte,  which,  rising 
1600  feet  above  the  valley  of  Clermont,  must  be  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thjji  plateau  forms  the  base  of 
a  long  chain  of  volcanic  cones  and  domea,  whidiy  to 

ftiifi  nomber  of  70,  form  a  sone  of  nearly  20  miles  by 
•t  inflet,  and  vary  in  altitude  from  500  to  4000  feet 
Tbtt  higfaflA  of  them,  Fuy-de-Ddme,  is  4000  feet 
above  the  sea^  It  is  entirely  composed  of  volcauic 
matter,  and  has  a  regular  crater  1000  feet  in  drcom- 
ferenoe,  and  300  feet  deep.  The  whole  of  the  cones 
praaent  the  same  general  character^ — weli-dehned 
craters  inclosed  by  regular  cones,  on  whose  sides  the 
lava  currents  may  be  traced  as  easily  as  on  those  of 
VesD  villa. 

AUXERRE  (ancient  AntUnodwvm^  a  town, 
Ftimoe,  department  of  Yonne,  06  miles  8.K.  of  Paris, 
with  15,497  inhabitanti.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a 
height  abort  the  Tonne,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable, but  is  very  poorly  built.  Its  prindpnl  edifices 
are  it«  cathedrsO,  which  though  still  unfiuished  is  a 
splendid  Gothic  structure,  with  a  finely -proportioned 
interior,  and  windows  fitted  with  the  most  benatiful 
-slaiiked  glass ;  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  with  some 
euriona  crypts  and  a  magnificent  old  epiaoopal  PaIam^ 
BOW  conv^ted  into  th«  H^tel  do  Prefectore.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  hats,  wine  caska, 
leather,  rod  and  yeUow  ochre,  earthenware,  and  violin 
^^  strings ;  and  the  trade  is  chiefiy  in  wood  and  in  the 
^^  wines  of  the  district  Of  these  wines  the  most  famous 
■  ia  the  wliite  Chablis. 

AUXONNE  (Latin,  Jwna,  iutfona),  a  town  in 
JlVanoe,  department  of  C6te-d'0r  (Bnrgundy),  18 
nilei  &8.K.  of  Dijon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne, 
bore  orcwiod  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  twenty-three 
■foheih  Atixonne  is  a  fortified  place  of  the  fourth 
dasi,  vroU  buUt^  the  seat  of  a  court  of  commerce,  and 
has  a  oommonal  ooUsge,  and  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 4000  volmnes ;  a  castle,  an  arsenal,  and  ft  CKOiKiti* 
foundry,   Mannfaiflfcttres    woollea  itnfEiy  iBrgp*y  mni* 


lina,  and  hardware.  Tmdo^ — grauif  fioiWr  frui*.  wia^ 
brandy,  iron,  wood,  and  ooaL  Auxoimo  was  the 
capital  of  a  small  sovereignty  separate  from  the  duchv 
and  county  of  Burgundy,  the  sovereigns  of  whidh 
took  tho  title  of  iStres  cr.ituronn«.     Pop.  5911. 

AVA,  or  AuNGWA,  a  town  in  Asia,  formerly  tho 
capital  of  Ava,  or  Birmah,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  a  mile 
B.w.  of  Amorapura;  lat  21"  51'  N,;  Ion.  95"  68'  I.  ' 
It  has  a  dxcuit  of  about  5  miles,  and  conaasta  of  an 
imier  and  an  outer  town,  each  surrounded  by  a  brick 
%vaIL  The  houses  in  gsnenl  are  mere  huts.  The 
only  objects  of  note  were  a  large  pahwe^  a  court-house 
or  haU  of  justice,  a  coundl  chunher,  and  arsenal ;  but 
in  1839  tho^ae  and  almost  every  substantial  building 
wca%  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  The  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  then  transferred  to  Monchobo.  Ava  is 
now  almost  deserted ;  the  population  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

AYA-AYA  (Maeropijper  mMfaiiewm\  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Piperaoese,  so  called  by 
tho  inhabitants  of  Otoheitc,  who  make  an  intoadcat* 
leg  juice  out  of  it  Their  chiefs  vio  with  each  other 
In  drinkiog  the  greatest  number  of  draughts^  as  the 
German  students  do  in  drinking  beer. 

AYALAN0HE3  (in  German,  lawinen;m  the 
Swiss  dialect,  Lauwinen),  large  maiwifs  of  snow  which 
roU  down  from  the  mountaiiu,  causii^  great  damago 
by  their  fall.  There  are  various  kinds.  The  wind  or 
(luMt  atnlanfke^  are  so  called  because  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  wind,  which  carries  along  the  fredh 
fallen  snow,  and  throws  it,  in  the  form  of  dust,  into 
the  valleys.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  come 
would  render  this  kind  the  most  dangorous  of  all, 
were  it  not  for  their  great  lightness,  which  renden 
it  easy  to  extricate  one's  self  from  them.  There  havo 
been  instances  of  people  remaining  twenty-four  homs^ 
and  even  looger,  under  such  avalanches  without  being 
MufTocatetl.  Another  kind  are  called  vunmtain  or 
tntn»ismianehe$»  TheM  are  not  blown  off  by  the  wind, 
Ihit  fall  }y  tlMir  own  wdght^  bdnfing  down  with 
thorn  all  the  mutDd  on  whUk  t]i«y  ue,  together  with 
the  treii^  rodi%  ftc,  which  are  tMu  Tliey  gener- 
ally fall  in  the  spring,  when  thtt  inflrsaihag  warmth 
has  rendered  the  snow  more  damp  and  heavy,  and 
the  water  percolating  through  the  snow  makes  thm 
ground  slippery.  They  are  not  very  dangeroos,  linoa 
^cir  fall  is  usually  not  very  high,  and  uie  plaoea  at 
which  they  are  formed,  ana  tho  time  of  i^eir  fall, 
ore  generally  pretty  well  known.  The  tlidhvj  ajn< 
lanchu  are  formed  in  spring,  and  for  tho  most  part 
on  the  dedivities  of  mountains  which  are  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  most  dangerotts  avalanches  are  thoso 
wliioh  are  formed  on  bare  and  not  very  steep  mxNzn* 
tain  slopes  iurmoiiuting  high  precipicea,  over  whidi 
they  are  hurled  with  great  violence,  as  in  the  Sehi^ 
lenen  on  the  St  Gothurd  Road,  in  the  Swiss  caaActt 
of  Uri  Even  tho  wind  caused  by  these  avalaodiia 
in  their  descent  throws  down  woods  and  hntiL  Tbi 
ffimeier  or  wmmir  mataneket  oonatit  of  pOitioM  of 
gladera  whidi  in  aommer  are  sepanled  ran  the  Ico* 
maaiHia  fofm«d  oaatetp  deolivHiea,  and  which  fall  with 
a  thundering  noise  into  the  vaUeyi.  Since  they 
nc^orly  always  fall  in  uninhabited  districts  they  aiv 
the  least  destructive. 

AVANTUKI>rK    See  QuABm 

AYAKES,  a  natifm  in  all  probability  of  Mongo- 
lian or  Turkish  origin,  who  at  an  eariy  period  ml-  * 
grated  to  the  reffions  around  tho  Don,  the  Caspian 
8ea,  and  the  Volga.  A  part  advanced  to  tho 
Danube  in  $55  iLD.,  and  sctUod  is  Dada  Th«if 
served  in  Jostixdan's  army,  aided  the  Lombaiubi 
in  destroying  tho  Kingdom  of  the  Gepida^  and 
gradually  conquc^  (especially  under  tho  powerful 
Khan  Bajto,  m  tho  laMar  haU  of  the  siJith  century V| 
tho  fogioa  of  Prninfinla,    Undor  Ua  aucocssucs  thcjr 
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mftde  themselvea  mAsters  of  Dalmati*,  preased  bto 
Tliuringia  and  Italy,  where  they  fought  with  the 
FnLnka  &iici  Lombordi,  and  extended  tlieLr  dominion 
over  the  Slayouiaoi  awelling  on  the  Biuiube  and 
f&rther  N.,  as  well  as  over  the  Bulg^tuu  on  th^ 
Black  Sea.  Bat  they  were  noon  divided,  and  iilti- 
mately  lost  Dalmatia.  Limited  to  PaDnooiA,  they 
were  at  length  overcome  by  Charlemagne,  and  their 
power  waa  finally  de<ftroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
>Ioravia,  After  827  they  disappear  from  history; 
but  the  valley  of  the  Erlav,  a  small  tribntary  of  the 
Danube  in  Lower  Austria,  waa  called  the  *land  of 
the  Avarea*  aa  late  wh  the  tenth  centui^. 

ATATAEi  or  more  properly  Avataba,  in  Hindu 
mythology,  an  incamation  of  the  Deity.  Innumer- 
able incarnationa  have  taken  plaoe,  aooordiug  to  the 
Hindus,  but  ten  fkre  peculiarly  distinguiBhed,  and 
four  of  them  are  the  subjeota  of  Purdnas^  or  sacred 
poema.  These  ten  are  Among  the  incarnations  of 
Viahna,  the  supreme  God.  The  Matsya  avatar  waa 
the  descent  of  the  deity  in  the  form  of  a  fish ;  Kach- 
yapa  or  KCLrma,  in  that  of  a  tortob^e  ;  VariUio,  a£  a 
i>oiir ;  Kaim^iinha,  as  a  monater,  half  man,  half  lion ; 
Yftmana^  aa  a  dwarf ;  Paroaurama,  aa  the  son  of 
Jamadagni  All  these  took  plaqp  in  the  Sati/a  Yuga, 
or  golden  age.  The  others  are  more  recent  The 
seventh  incarnation  waa  in  the  form  of  the  four  aona 
of  King  Dasaratha,  under  tbu  names  of  IUma,Lakah- 
mana»  Bharata,  and  Satm^bna,  in  order  to  destroy 
certain  demons  that  infeated  the  earth.  The  achieve- 
ments of  K&ma  are  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  epic 
called  the  KAmAyana.  The  eighth  avatar  of  Yiahnu, 
in  the  form  of  Krishna,  is  the  best  known  of  aU,  from 
the  fact  that  it  forma  the  subject  of  the  great  Sans- 
krit epic  poem  the  Mahdbhllrata.  Ita  object  was  to 
relieve  the  eazili  from  the  Baityas,  and  the  wicked 
men  who  oppressed  il  The  ninth  was  in  the  form 
of  Buddha.  The  Kalld,  or  tenth  avatar^  \a  yet  to 
come  at  the  end  of  the  EaXi  Yug<i^  or  the  iron  age. 
See  Vishnu. 

AVEBHRY,  a  village  in  Wiltshire,  0  miles  from 
^larlborough.  It  is  noticeable  as  occupying  the  atte 
of  an  ancient  Druidical  teuiple,  which  originally  con* 
aisted  of  a  large  outer  cirde  of  100  stones,  from  15  to 
17  feet  in  height,  and  abimt  40  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  tiroad  ditch  and  lofty  ram- 
part, imd  inclosed  within  it  were  two  smaller  circles, 
each  consisting  of  a  double  concentric  row  of  stones, 
with  a  stone  pillar  in  the  ccmtre  of  the  one,  and  a 
cromlech  in  that  of  the  other.  Few  traces  now  re- 
main of  this  curious  structxire,  which  has  been  largely 
made  use  of  in  the  coustructlou  of  the  houses  of  the 
viUageL  On  the  ndghl»ouring  downs  are  numemiis 
barrows  or  tumuli,  one  of  which,  called  SQbury  Hill, 
is  a  oonjeal  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of  170  f£H*t, 
with  a  ctrcnuiferenoe  of  2027  feet  at  the  baae,  and 
covering  an  area  of  xipwarda  of  five  acres. 

AVEIEOt  <>t  BRA0AN9A  NoTA,  a  seaport  town  in 
Portugal,  provinoo  of  Douro^  S5  miles  ft.  of  Oporto* 
It  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  contains  a  cathedroL  Aveiro 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  salt  la  mado  in 
great  quantities  from  the  lagoons  in  the  neighbour- 
Eood ;  out  the  quality  is  reckoned  inferior  to  that 
prtwluced  at  Setubol  and  Lisbon.  The  fishery  is 
active,  and  a  thriving  trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  wine, 
oranffes,  ic.     Pop.  *>557* 

AVELLIS'O,  a  town  in  the  Kingflom  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Avellino  or  Principato 
Ultra,  29  miles  e;.  of  the  city  of  Naplea.  It  is  a  for- 
tified phuse,  and  the  seat  of  a  bie^op,  suffracim  to 
Benevento.  It  baa  a  square  adorned  with  an  obellak, 
and  poseesaea  several  agreeable  promenades ;  but  the 
publio  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  a  granary,  are  of 
the  poorest  descriptioiL  It  haa  some  manufactories  of 
macuaronj,  of  sausages^  long  celebrated^  and  of  coarse 


cinth :  it  has  alio  Beveml  dyeworkA.  and  ii  famed  I 
it*  confectionery.     Tb©  neighbourhood 
chestnuts  and  naael*nutB.     The  lalter 
ptized  by  the  Bomana,  and  are  atiU  celeb 
the  name  of  Avellino  ntita.     Pop.  14,!lifS. 

A\"E  I^IARIA,  among  the  Koiman  Gatlmlia  tin 
beginning  of  a  prayer  to  the  holy  virgin,  whence  I' 
whole  prayer  is  called  Afe  Mario.     Art  in  ' 
means  hail.    Ave  Maria !  i»  Hail  Mary  !     It 
beginning  of  the  salotation  which  the  a&gel  i 
to  the  Virgm,  as  he  announced  to  her  that  tfafi  i 
be   the  mother  of  the  Saviour  <,Xuke  i  2S:  ' 
highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  bleoed  i 
thoo  among  women '^.    The  najne  Ave  Mafia  ■•  « 
given  to  those  little  balls  in  rosaries,  each  of  < 
dc^notes  a  prayer,  called  Ave  Marim  (si 
while  the  larger  baUs  denote  a  Paternoster.    Aa  [ 
Italy  a  bell  toUs  at  sun«et  which  admonishca  \ 
people  to  address  their  prayen   to  the  quera 
heaven,  the  close  of  the  twenty-fotirtli  hoiur,  ^ 
according  to  the  Italian  division  of  time^  < 
always  with  sunset^  is  called  Ave  Maria ;  and  it  i 
usual  to  say,  'at  Ave  Maria,*  'half -part  Ave  T' 
&c.,  instead  of  at    twenty -four    o'clock,  half-] 
twenty-four,  &;c, 

AVENA.    See  Oat. 

AVERAGE.  In  case  of  shipments  of  goods,  t 
bills  of  lading  often  contam  a  stipnlatkn  tliat  f 
shipper  shall,  besideB  a  certain  rate  or 
freight  moi»ey,  also  pay  *  primage  and  av« 
word  avera^  in  thia  ptlace  originally  dcno 
petty  charges,  such  as  towage,  beaconage,  ftc^  i 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  ship,  frd^ght^  aod  cai;^  1 
Idud  and  amount  of  which  are  very  various,  T 
determined  by  the  marine  ordinances  of  i 
tries,  and  in  others  by  the  usage  of  partlenlsr  ]_ 
There  la  often  a  great  variety  in  the  uaagea  tt  1 
different  ports  of  the  same  country  in  tluis 
But  the  practice  haa  now  become  general,  ta  i 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  ; 
for  primage  and  average,  where  the  biU  of  , 
provides  for  the  payment  of  these.  Ave 
ral  or  jrnwr,  consists  of  eiqicnses  incmred,  i 
made,  or  damage  sustuned  during  a  voyage  1 
common  benefit  of  ship,  freight,  and  eai^go^  aad  < 
prehends  jetson  (the  loss  sustained  by  throwxng  < 
board  a  part  of  the  can^,  or  of  the  provisloDa»  t* 
or  furniture  of  the  ship,  for  the  geneml  waislHj),  I 
the  cutting  away  of  a  mast,  and  also  ransoSD  p^d  f 
pimt^s,  compromise  with  captors  (if  permitted  by  \' 
taws),  the  damage  occasioned  by  purposAly  i 
the  vessel  on  shore,  and  by  the  usage  of 
tries^  the  expenjie  of  getting  a  stranded  venel  j 
though  it  was  accidentally  sttanded,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  delaying  the  voyage  to  seek  a  port  to  T«fit 
The  expenses  and  damage  that  are  the  subjects  of 
contribution  in  general  average,  must  be  divided 
among  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  ship,  fredghtt  and 
cargo  belong,  in  the  proportion  of  their  aeTieral  in- 
terests. Cimtribution  for  jetson  was  provided  for  in 
the  maritime  laws  of  Khodes,  wsoA  thence  adcpled 
into  the  Boman  code, — ^Average,  jMrHctdar^  la  thi 
Iftss,  expense,  and  damage  sustained  an 
freight,  or  cargo,  whidi  is  to  be  borne  by  1 
to  whom  the  interest  belongs,  without  any  cl 
thtj  other  interests  for  contribution,  and,  in  genm), 
comprehends  loss  or  damage  that  happens  amilen- 
tally,  and  is  not  incurred  Toluntarily  and  purposely. 
A  policy  of  insurance  genietaUy  covers  both  gv^ieral 
and  Macular  average,  unless  tqiecially  excFpt€«L     ~ 

A VEKNXJS,  a  lake,  now  called  Logo  tfAttrm^  I 
Naples,  Kingdom  of  Italy,  between  the  andent  C 
and  rutcoli.     It  is  circular,  in  some  places  180  i 
deep,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  a  modeimie  ImIi 
which  used  to  be  covered  with  T^wm^triifft  woodi^  si» 
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that  gloom  And  <]arkiieag  mirmanded  the  lake,  and 
aocmutil&ted  eOiuvi&  Ulled  the  air  with  oo&ta<rioti. 
Tbese  woods  no  longer  standi  but  the  regions  about 
the  lake  are  still  imheaUhv.  Agrippa  opened  a 
eommuiiicatfon  between  this  lake  and  the  Lucrine 
I^ki^  ao  a»  to  render  it  accesaible  to  ahipa.  lu  later 
iiiDet  the  entrance  to  the  Luorine  Lake  became  ao 
•hallow  that  only  email  Tessels  could  enter.  Bj 
indent  Greek  writers,  subaonuent  to  Homer,  it  waa 
iml^ed  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
to  kave  been  the  place  where  Uly&see  entered  in  hia 
irfait  to  the  Rhadea,  It  waa  alao  thought  that  the 
C^inmierians  of  Homer  were  the  andent  inhabitantn 
•f  the  banki  of  this  lake,  llie  eibyl  of  Cums  is  said 
to  bav«  had  her  grotto  here,  and  the  lake  waa  re^ 
gmrded  aa  sacred  to  Hecate,  to  whom  aacrifioca  were 
mqnently  offered  up  on  the  spot 

AVER  ROES  (corrupted  from  Ehn  or  Ihn  Moahd^, 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Arabian  philosopbers,  and 
imtmctor  of  Mosee  Mtumomdea,  bom  at  Cordova,  in 
SpAin,  in  the  twelfth  century,  aooording  to  some  in 
lldO»  according  to  others  in  1149.  Hiv  father,  chief 
magiatrafee  there,  instructed  him  in  the  Mobammodan 
lawa,  and  a{»pomted  Tophail  to  teach  bim  thM>logy 
And  philoaophy.  His  talenta  and  knowledge  procured 
him  the  succession  to  his  f  ather  s  office.  The  King  of 
MaroeOQ  appointed  bim  cadi  in  the  province  of 
Mflarvteni*!  allowing  him  at  tbe  aame  t^'me  to  re- 
tidn  tbd  office  that  his  father  had  held.  But 
faii  fiiooatt  was  envied,  and  he  was  accused  of 
rafteUng  tbe  eatabliabed  religion,  and  in  oonse- 
ouanoe  deprived  of  bis  offices,  and  baniahed  to 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Con]ov&,  where  he  was 
aaaiirtod  bj  hia  acbolar  Maimonides;  but  was  soon 
peiBecutod  there  also,  and  fled  to  Fez.  Here  he  waa 
condemned  by  a  spiritual  court  to  recant  and 
mideflgo  a  public  penance.  Upon  tliia  he  went  hack 
to  Mi  oifm  oountryi  where  tbe  Caliph  Almansur,  after 
m  time,  restored  him  to  his  dignities.  He  died,  after 
«p  active  life,  at  Marocoo,  but  tbe  exact  jmr  of  hit 
death  is  unknown.  Different  authorities  give  the 
jeATS  llflS,  1206,  1217,  and  1225.  Averroea  re- 
garded AristoUe  aa  the  greatest  of  aU  philosopherSf 
and  explained  hia  writings,  with  only  a  slight  deviation 
from  hia  views.  The  AJexandriAn  doctrines  abo  had 
mnch  influence  upon  him.  Against  tbe  Orthodox 
Arabians,  particularly  agunst  Algazel,  he  set  himself 

S»  as  a  defender  of  philosophy  on  rational  prindplea, 
a  was  called,  among  the  Ankbians,  by  way  of  onii- 
nenoe,  lA«  Inttrprtier  (of  Aristotle),  They  adhcrtKl 
yWTf  doaely  to  his  translation  of  Arist^ittle.  ma'le 
from  the  Syriac  Ho  wrote  al»o  a  oomixindium  of 
physic,  called  CoUiget  (a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
*  kulliyatf'  signifying  Umventd),  Mid  many  treatisea 
in  theology,  philoaophy,  jnrispradenoe,  and  medicine. 
His  commentaries  npoo  Aristotle  appeared  in  ik  Latin 
translation,  along  with  aa  edition  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  pabliahed  at  Venloe  in  1560.  His  Colliget 
has  alao  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  serend  times 
printed.  Compare  B^nan's  Averroes  et  TAver* 
roinne  (Paris,  1852;  2d  ed.«  1860)  and  MtOlet^s 
Philosophie  und  Theologie  von  Aveiroes  (Munioh, 
1659). 

AVEBSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tbe  province  of 
Caaerta  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  9  miles  K.  of  Naples^  on 
m  deligbtfol  plain,  covered  with  vinea  and  orange- 
treesL  It  is  a  lively  place,  tbe  seat  of  a  bishopric^ 
and  contains  nine  cburchea,  several  convents,  a  well- 
ooodnoted  foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum, 
oelofarated  for  the  excellence  of  its  system.  Aversa 
is  famed  for  a  kind  of  almond-cake,  called  torrtme^ 
which  is  In  great  demand  at  Naples.  Andreas  of 
Hungan',  husband  of  Queen  Joanna  L,  waa  strangled 
ill  a  ounvent  here,  Sept.  18,  134$.  Pim.  (1879), 
20.853. 


AVEYRON,  a  department  in  tlie  8.  of  France^ 
formed  of  the  ancient  district  of  Rouergiie,  a  sub- 
division of  the  province  of  Guienne.  It  is  one  uf 
the  most  mountainoos  departmental  of  France ;  tni>- 
versed  in  the  E,  by  branches  of  the  I^a  Margeride 
range,  which  unites  the  mountains  of  Auver^e  with 
the  Gevennea,  its  boundary  on  the  a E,  Prolongationa 
of  the  latter,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantal,  covvr 
the  s.  and  y.  parts,  one  chain,  the  Aubrac  range,  ex* 
tending  nearly  30  miles.  They  are  all  of  volcauic  ori* 
gin,  and  oontadn  numerous  grottoes  and  subterranean 
caves.  Five  considerable  rivers  traverse  the  de[»art- 
ment — namely,  the  Aveyron,  after  which  the  depart- 
ment is  nami^  the  Viaur,  the  Trayi-re,  the  Lot,  and 
the  Tarn.  Of  these,  the  only  one  navigable  within 
tbe  department  is  the  Lot.  During  winter,  whicli  , 
continuea  more  than  six  months,  the  snow  lies  deep 
upon  tbe  mountains,  the  sides  of  some  of  which  am 
covered  with  vast  forearta,  principally  of  chestnuts. 
It  is  only  in  the  w,  that  plains  of  any  oonsiderahlo 
extent  are  found.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  defectiire  ^ 
state,  but  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  abeep- 
breeding,  and  about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  wool  are  aomi- 
ally  produced.  Cheese  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
made  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  Aveyron 
possesses  valuable  coal,  iron,  and  cojiper  mines, 
besides  other  minenda.  Are*  of  the  department, 
3340  s(|uaf«  ndlM;  capital,  Bhodei.  Pop.  in  1S76» 
413.H2fJ. 

AVIARY.  Tlie  aviary  was  commnn  to  the  coun- 
try-houses of  the  Komaus,  but  used  principally,  as  tt 
would  appear  from  Pliny,  for  birds  destined  to  Ins 
eaten.  if»inging*binls,  however,  were  kept  by  tbe 
Persiansi,  Greeks,  and  also  tbe  Romans,  in  wicker- 
cages;  and  the  use  of  thess^  no  doubt^  gave  rise  tc 
the  large  and  fixed  cage  called  an  tmary;  but  in  what 
country,  and  In  what  age,  appean  uncertain.  Thej  ' 
are  higlily  nriied  in  (Mml  lliat  thoy  were  in  mm  < 
in  Englima  in  Evelyn's  time  is  evident  from  Ji 
memorandum  entered  in  bis  diar}%  tliat  the  Ihf  arquii 
of  Arg^yle  t(X»k  tlie  parrots  in  Ms  aviary  at  Saym* 
Court  for  owls.  The  verdant  ai'iarjf  ia  that  in  which, 
in  addition  to  houses  for  the  different  sorts  of  birds,  a 
net  or  wire  curtain  is  thrown  over  the  rows  of  tree^  , 
and  supported  by  light  poets  or  hollow  rods^  so  as  to 
indase  a  few  poles  or  even  acrea  of  ground  and  water 
in  variona  forms.  In  this  the  birds  in  fine  weather 
sing  on  the  trees,  tbe  aquatic  birds  sail  on  tbe  water, 
or  the  gold- pheasants  stroll  over  the  lawn;  and  in 
severe  seasons  they  betake  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective bouses  or  cages.  Such  an  Inokeod  wpmcm  | 
will  of  course  contain  evergreen  as  well  as  deddnona 
trees,  rocka,  reeds,  aqnalaos,  kmg  graM  for  larka  and 
partridges,  spfuoe  firs  for  pheaeanta,  fune-buahea  for 
linnets,  tic.  An  aviary,  somewhat  in  this  style,  waa  , 
formed  by  Catharine  of  Russia^  in  the  Hermitage 
Pabce. 

AVTCENNA,  or  EnN-Snri,  aa  AraHan  pbilosn- 
pber  and  physidan,  was  bom  near  Boldiara^  am.  9S0, 
He  received  the eltmentt  of  hit  education  at  I^tkhara, 
where  he  exhibited  great  pfeeoolty.  According  to 
bis  own  account  he  read  toe  lietlljphgniios  of  Aris- 
totle forty  times  without  tmdeiVtMimDf  (1  Ho  com* 
E'  '  1  his  studies  at  tbe  early  a^  of  eighteen,  ami 
to  niMtiae  aa  a  pfaysidan.  Havto^  Inel  M$\ 
'  at  the  age  of  twenty-two^  1m  quitted  Bokfaar% 
and  for  a  number  of  years  led  a  wandering  lifei^ 
seldom  remaining  long  at  any  place  he  risited,  al* 
though  be  was  generally  received  with  dittinctinit 
wherever  he  went.  At  laat  h*.*  settW  at  Hamadait, 
at  fint  as  physician  to  a  noble  1a<)y,  afterwards  ae 
vixier  of  the  emir.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  fait 
atm  and  snooossor  refuaeii  to  r^Y)gni«e  him  as  vixlor, 
and  aooordingly  he  lived  in  retirement  at  HamadAn, 
and  applied  himaeH  di%eotIj  to  writing  variooa 
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Mine  PleCBRB  fiwd 

"VflndiBe  ■  S^e  Lej^ues  from  Avi^acii.  TIim  clLi 
and  ca  disaict^  m  the  irfi^Ti*  ac«.  wa*  &  cmzzsj 
wUdi  Poce  CltscfSifi  VL  bcn^c  c£  Jo«zm^  <7ae«n  of 
Sidlj  aofi  Cf3*=nte9»  of  Provence,  ci  I3-(?.  for  Vi/X'O 
fioRUL  ATiziuTii  vac  mbKiroenclT  Kvctal  ttsaea 
taken  br  th«  French,  ami  held  far  ucrt  periods  bet 
with  these  interrxsGi jOs  is  waa  retained  br  the  pacal 
gOTcnm^ect  xotler  the  rule  cf  a  Tioe-Ie^rafie.  tiH  ITJI, 
wlien  it  ra  foncaUr  xniised  to  the  FrsnciL  Beccblfc 
At  the  Pface  of  Tolentino  in.  1 7^7.  the  potie  renomused 
Arvzoiya  ami  Venaiaan.  vhifdi  bad  been  for  eren  a 
]0iig<sr  peniid  in  the  poseKi.n  of  the  p«'p«aL  Frfjci 
March  I-?0'>  to  Sept.  1:3 7-5.  KTen  popes  in  snrrrwr.nn, 
frain  Clemens  V.  to  Gre^rv  XL.  were  compelled  to 
node  in  this  dsj.  The  Cathijlic  histonans  com- 
mflolj  call  this  perif>i  the  Axni/f^mjA  ozptirit^/  of 
tkt  pop^a.  X-^flr  Avi:ruRL  are  fucnd  manj  ^^^^" 
antM^Txftxes.     Pop.  3.*,>'i3- 

AVOIRDrPi3I5  .  French  ^rwr  dn  pof'*!j,  to  have 
wi^t',  a  STst(2m  of  wei^^hts  ami  measures  in  whicii 
a  poond  contains  I'/  •^tmices.  ami  is  in  pTr>partibn  to  a 
poimd  troT  as  17  to  II.  AH  tzie  Ltn^  and  coar«er 
eoomoiizties  are  wetrfaed  b j  avoirinpoia  weijjhfi.  The 
aTorinpois  onnce  is  leaa  than  the  troj  ounce  in  the 
pvopw^n  cf  72  to  7?. 

A  VOX,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  T.'n'f»ii^^  tiie 
moit  xmpjrtant  of  which  are  the  folkwini]^  fonr: — 
L  The  Upper  Avon,  rising  in  Leices&erahire^  rins 
8wW.,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbcrj. 
Stn^orl-on-Avon,  a  town  on  tiiis  river,  is  the  birth- 
place of  Shak«peare.  t.  The  Lower  Avon,  whicii 
riKS  near  Tetborv.  in  Gloncesterahirer  and  falls  into 
the  Severn  7.w.  of  £r»toL  being  navic^Ie  as  far  as 
mt**     3.  In  MoomoothahiziL    -L.  In  Wiltshire  *"d  i 


est  from  itaelf :  f*7r  Tr^iwf.  Am  A:  Ewtty  fmmitf 
u  like  kadf;  A  tkimij  is  uce  kadf.  la,  m  irTinr  itii 
axfnina  ai«  theae  prcpoKSuos  whach  are  asROseJ 
wishoizt  procf.  as  bem^  ia  tbocaeives  Sadependent  cl 
proof,  aod  whack  are  Bade  ^e  bMi  erf  aH  thesohse- 
qtieas  rcasomn:^  fliyfTii  has  aawmaed  fiftiwu  atifSHS 
as  the  baaai  of  geametzy.  Amrtiy  tfaeseawe:  'TSe 
whoLe  is  greaser  than  its  part;'  *T1ubcs  that  are 
eiral  to  die  ame  thxn^  ai«  cqtal  to  cmt  aaccher:* 
'  Slagnzsodea  wiudi  caiaait.  ^at  bl  whkk  exacs2j 
m  zhe  same  space,  ace  eiival  to  one  *»*^^*^'  in  everr 
respects'  Bacon  calls  azfom  a  general  priaaple.  <£- 
rained  by  expainiect  and  ooservatiao.  from  which 
we  maj  safely  proceed  to  reason  in  aC  ccber  iBsCaBoes; 
and  Xevton  gives  the  name  of  axiooi  to  the  laws  cf 
moCBon,  which,  cf  oonzae.  are  aaoertaixked  by  dbe  in- 
vesdsatian  of  nature:  he  also  tenna  axic«aa  tbxe 
general  experrmezital  tndia  or  fiets  vhadL  form  the 
groond-wo^  of  the  sci^^ce  of  optica.  Dc^ald  Stew- 
art  thinks  that,  in  tha  and  other  insfarrra.  Xcvtoa 
followed  Bacon's  phrjneoi'jgy  "  too  iaqifidsly.' 

AXIS,  in  geometry,  the  straight  Hue  wiucfa  ifivades 
tiie  area  of  a  curved  di^nre  iforcxuBpIe.  of  a  ccrck, 
eC^Me,  &c.>  into  two  partii,  smUar  and  simxlariy  sn* 
atai.  on  both,  sdes  of  die  fine.  Fnztber^  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  i>fiIn?iHt  thw^ 
the  centre  of  a  sphoe  is  its  axas :  and  a  strai^  Ibe 
drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  eooe  thztngh  tike  ceBtze 
of  its  base  is  the  axis  of  the  eooe. — lit  «nff  ^f  til 
wnrld  Vk  the  imaginary  line  drawn  ^^nTiTH^Ti  ite  t«9 
poles.  

Ay\rrNSTi!LK;  a  madoet  town.  Fng-and.  eocs^v 
Devon,  24  miles  I.  of  Exeto:  on  the  a^w.  side  of  a 
hiU  that  rises  above  the  river  Axil    The  only  pB?Jic 
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^ofUiiig  wortlij  of  Dotloe  ii  \he  piimb  cburdi,  &  very 
andent  ddifioo^  oooUming  aonie  interesting  Autlqiie 
tnotmineati.  Ainnioater  wm  at  one  time  celebrated 
for  Iti  woollen  dotb  imd  carpet  nuknufactuFea.  Pop. 
of  town  and  pariAh^  2852. 

AXOLOTL,  a  remarkable  animal,  which  was  for* 
meriy  believed  to  form  oqo  of  the  group  of  reptiles 
calLed  percmiibrancblate  batrachlana,  that  b^  which 
retain  their  gilhi  through  life  and  not  merely  during 
the  larva  stage.  The  specimens  genenllj  obtained 
ao  strongly  resemble  a  sort  of  aquatic  salamaader, 
when  the  latter  is  about  to  pa««  to  ibi  perfect  Btnte, 
tih»t  many  snppoeed  it  to  be  only  a  ftalamander  in 
ill  eariy  stage,  while  others  maintained  that  the 
organic  arnuigemont  of  the  axolotlr  which  is  only 
temporary  in  the  ■alttmanden,  was  in  it  permanent^ 
and  that  it  never  lost  its  gilk,  formed  of  three  long 
minified  or  branoh^like  prooeeaes  floating  on  each  aide 
of  the  neck,  nor  its  clavif orm  tail,  compressed  like  an 
oar,  and  surmotmted  both  above  and  below  by  a 
continnous  natatory  membrane,  prolonged  in  the 
fonn  of  a  little  crest  along  the  bock  as  far  as  tlie 
origin  of  the  fore-feet.  A  number  of  spedes  in  an 
aiiuarium  in  the  Paris  Zoological  Gardens  have, 
however,  been  observed  to  lose  their  gills  and  the 
crest  on  the  back,  and  to  undergo  certain  'other 
/■iiaogeSy  by  which  these  animahi  acquire  so  com- 
plete a  resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  genus 
Amblystoma  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  young  of  some  spedes  belong- 
ing to  this  genui  or  as  an  independent  genus.  Fa- 
vouring the  latter  yiew  is  the  undotibt^  fact  that 
In  Ihefr  native  waters  the  axolotl  does  not  lose 
its  gills,  and  even  breeds  freely  with  its  gills  oa 
The  axoloti  is  from  12  to  14  inches  long,  of  slaty 
gray  aolour,  sometimes  brcrwnifih^  with  a  deeper 
shade  aliovcr  and  C4>vt]red  over  vnth  nnall  bdack 
■pota.  After  its  metamorphosis  it  is  coversd  with 
yellowish  white  spots.  The  Axolail  MexkanvM 
abounds  in  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  of 
Mtxiioo  and  those  of  much  greater  elevation  among 
tlM  moumtaina,  and  is  esteemed  a  luxury  by  the 
MiBrfftaiii.   (PL  XV.-XVL  figs.  U  and  16.) 

AXtTK,  AxoMA,  Axon  IS,  or  Akscic,  a  dty  in 
Itgr^  a  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  once  the  capital  of  a 
pofwoffol  kingdom.  Neither  Herodotui  nor  iStrabo 
mentions  Axum,  though  in  the  lirst  century  after 
Christ  it  wss  repeatedly  spoken  of,  and  particularly 
after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  chief  city  of  an 
important  kingdom,  which,  through  AduUs,  was  con- 
nected with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  Axum  was  at 
one  time  the  great  depot  of  the  ivory  trade  in  the 
Bed  SetL  The  importance  of  this  dty  and  its  kinpi 
wns  fint  made  known  to  us  by  a  stone  {Axumitie 
marble)  with  a  Greek  inscription,  first  explained  by 
Salt,  who  <lbcovered  it,  and  afterwards  by  Buttmann 
and  Niebuhr.  This  inscription,  like  similar  ones  that 
have  dnoe  come  to  us  from  that  qnarter,  contains  an 
account  of  the  clom«nqy  of  one  Aisanns  (a  boasting 
king  who  called  himself  a  son  of  Man)  towards 
several  inferior  Idnga  whom  he  conquered.  The 
interest  in  this  inscription  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
planation which  it  afforded  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Adnlian  marble.  (See  Adulk.)  Axum,  the  place 
wbsrs  it  was  foond,  still  ezhiHtB  many  remains  of 
its  fooner  greatness.  Among  its  rains  are  shown 
the  royal  throne,  and  groups  of  obelisks,  oricrinally 
fifty -five  in  number,  one  of  which  Salt  declared  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  that  he  had  seen*  Modem 
Axnm  is  only  a  miserable  village,  with  scarcely  3000 
Inhabitants, 

AYACUCHO,  Battle  of.    This  engagement  is 
one  ol  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  South 
AmericA  having  been  decisive  of  the  in( 
ol  Upper  and  Lower  Pern.   Parserenl 


this  event  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army  imder 
General  Sucre,  and  the  royalist  army  under  the 
Viceroy  La  Sema,  bad  been  moving  in  face  of  each 
other  with  various  success^  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Colombians.  8acre  and  his  men 
were  anxious  for  battle ;  and  at  length  La  Sema  de- 
termined to  engaze  them  on  the  plain  of  Ayacudio* 
Dec  9.  1824.  The  battle  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  La  Sema,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
the  loss  of  1800  men  In  killed  and  wounded,  and  in 
the  Gapitulation  of  Cantoac,  the  second  in  command. 
The  intelligenoo  of  this  splendid  victory  filled  all 
Spanish  America  with  rejoidngs,  as  it  effectually  ac- 
complished the  delivery  of  Peru  from  the  Spaniards. 
See  Peeu,  Bolivia,  Sucre. 

AYALA,  Lopez  de,  chancellor  of  CastQe,  flour- 
ished during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  and  is  known  sd  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  in  which  the  crimes  of  that  prince 
arc  minutely  detaOed  and  drawn  in  colours  which  are 
aoid  to  be  PometimeB  overcharged.  Ayala  was  not 
contented  with  thus  displaying  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  his  master  Henry  II.,  the  competitor  of  Pedro, 
but  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  and  fotight 
valiantly  for  him.  Ayala  was  a  contemporary  of 
Froissait^  and  bean  in  several  respects  a  striking 
resemblance  to  him. 

AYAMONTE,  a  leaport  to^ni,  Spain,  province 
and  SO  miles  w.s.w.  of  ^B^ille,  on  the  left  bank  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guodinnn,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  Spain  and  PortugoL  It  stands 
on  an  acclivity  which  slopes  from  ic.  to  s.,  and  is  de- 
fended by  two  nnall  batteries  of  modem  coustmc- 
tion.  Boat-building  and  laoe-makbg  were  formerly 
carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  have  now 
fallen  off,  although  the  latter  still  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  women.  The  chief  employment  now 
is  fishing.    Pop.  GOOOt 

AYE-AYE  (CAetromys  Madaffa^carien^is),  the 
nune  of  an  animal,  so  aUled  from  its  cry,  which  is 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  was  dasaed  by  Cuvier 
among  the  Rodentia,  though  it  is  now  considered  to 
be  more  cloeely  allied  to  the  lemurs.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hare,  hss  large  fiat  ears,  and  a  bushy 
taiL  Its  colour  is  muak-brown,  mixed  with  black  and 
gray  ssh,  and  its  habits  are  nocturnal. 

AYESHA,  daughter  of  Abu*Bekr,  the  favouritu 
wife  of  Mohammeo^  the  Arabian  prophet,  though  she 
bore  him  no  duld,  bom  in  610  or  61L  After  his 
death  sbs  opposed  tlM  socossaioii  ol  AH,  raised  an 
amy  igsjiiit  him,  sod  was  tskm  nrisouri  but  dli^ 
missed  with  th«t^nrit  ol  ddviby  whkh  bidalNidY 
atiseo  mMog  the  Arabians^  sod  eomBMiiiioled  iteeu 
aftvrwanlft  to  the  Chriatlaiis.    fihs  dM  In  077  or 

I  'RY,  a  market  town  and  parliamentary 
b&tox4^.^  o«  l^ugland,  the  county  (own  of  Buekk^ 
hsmshira,  S8  tSUm  by  road  ncra-west  ol  London, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  ocninty,  and  in  the  centro 
ol  the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury.  It  hss  branches 
connecting  it  with  the  Northern  and  Great  Western 
main  linse  ol  railway,  besides  others  to  Bnokiagfaam 
and  Oxford.  There  are  many  old  houses^  Inegnlnrily 
but  picturesi^uely  bcilt.  The  town  is  well  sappUed 
with  water  from  the  Chilterni^  and  was  sewerDd  and 
drained  in  IS75.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
is  a  fine  old  early  Engli^  edifiee,  recently  restored; 
there  are  two  district  churches  and  various  other 
places  ol  worship;  the  county-hall,  the  market-house* 
and  the  corn  exdmnga  are  handsoipe  fauildinga;  and 
there  are  a  oeunty  jail  and  union  worichouse.  Tlisto 
is  a  mechanics'  inntitution,  reading-room,  and  library; 
a  laige  county  infirmary,  and  numerous  numvr  chari- 
ties The  ohlsl  industries  are  sUkthrowi 
auikiiig  iwndwiiart  milk,  and  poultry-n^^t:  ,v 
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in  ib«  Fcsih  «f  Ct;^  bilow 


18n»  fflLTtO;  M  18il« 

AYR.  *  liw  «l  ATukiri^  vik^ 
wwtvwil  IS  Bil^  bicnKSi  lb*  ^ 

^lawmei  Ajr 

AYR>  *  rofl  — ^  firti  iMrtiNfy  bargK  aaij  cipital 
of  A  jiAiw^  ■■  rftaMfcrf  on  ih»  maifctta  Iwak  of  tbe 
tiv«r  AjT,  SCAT  ila  omAoeMs  witk  tib«  I'litli  of 
a^nli^     II  k  dMMl  re  nil^^VA  v.  of  Ediiilni^ 

~      '  hm  htm,  in- 


$4  «kS.V,  9i  GlMgov.  Us  pUM 
iipi  fcwoi  1  wwi»t  itiqqily,  Ilral^ateof 
mmm  malAom,  tmlhm  gtawaljy  ttmkwteod  that 
iiriiA  liMiJBii  hii^^  to«fa»ra(gB«f  WOliam 
UoB  ift  im»  iriw  Rvwlly  iaemied  its  irnpor* 
tiytiio  wmdOm  of  a  aginaafla  AlMmi  th« 
lt!03  WiUiaoi  oiailttat«d  tbe  town  »  lojal 
Tbo  cihtialwl  \V«U«ce  hen  petfonn«d 
float  cf  lut  |)«tiiotiie  onioiH  aad  »  rtrang  gMnKA 
tnu  jilaeoil  i&  til*  tttva  oy  Uwwet  L  Tibs  towsr  ctf 
We  aao^l  obnrck  of  8L  Jobn,  vtiert  a  pariittDeiii 
ni  Md  cottinflfld  Robert  Bran's  title  to  tbt  erowB, 
ud  wfaidi  Ctomwvll  coaiorted  ialo  m  catadd.  stai 
nmlu;  Iwt  there  ere  no  ttaoee  of  the  old  caelle 
esoepi  the  BXNuit  wheraoii  It  staod.  TIm  prindpel 
■tweto  of  Bodeni  Ajr  ere  ipecioqi  and  well  peved» 
■ad  WMkj  of  the  boildiiigs  haadeoiae ;  few  oroviBdel 
towtie  eea  boeel  of  enjuiatip  finer  ^en  WeUiiigtoa 
SqVMTft.  The  more  anpottaBl  edilkM  are  attttad 
cbiirebee  of  thevanooeaeoooilBelJoiie;  the  lowBhell 
eind  ooDiwcied  G^Bom,  in  isteel  part  oomplrted  in 
1681  <at  a  coat  «l  £30,000^  hut  annnoanted  bj  e 
fine  spire  of  older  deK  S96  feet  io  heifht ;  the 
county  boildiiigs ;  the  eoedem j«  a  cekbrat^  ednca- 
Hoaal  inatltate,  the  baildmasof  which,  though  plain, 
are  oonunodioue ;  and  the  Wallaoe  Tower,  111  feel 
hi^,  on  tlM»  site  of  a  more  anomit  tower,  said  to 
have  been  hie  priaoa.  Two  bridges  ooDnect  the 
town  with  the  suburbs  Newton  and  Wallacetown, 
both  on  tJie  ri^rht  buik  of  the  Hr«r.  One  of  the 
bfidge^  opened  in  1S71^  occupies  the  ptace  of  the 
•New  Bng'  of  Btims's  *  Brigs  of  Ajrr»'  the  *Auld 
Brig*  bang  etill  senriceabte.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Irtdand;  the  exports  consisting  ol  cottons, 
wooUeoa,  iron,  ooal,  whetstones,  paint,  &a  ;  and  the 
tmporta  of  jfrain,  spirib^  timber,  slates,  bricks,  and 
1im<L  The  harbour  »  fonned  by  two  long  piers  and 
it  protected  by  a  breakwater.  A  new  dock,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  was  opened  in  1676 ;  a  slip  dock 
haa  sinoe  been  constructed,  ss  also  an  eaplanade  lOOO 
yards  long*  Ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  a]«>  tanning,  boot  and  shoe  nuking,  and  the 
manufacture  of  carpeti,  whkh  is  now  the  only  branch 
of  industry  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  stsfde.  The 
races^  which  are  held  on  a  cour«e  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  town,  sie  well  attended,  llie  chevaUiOT 
Hamaay  and  the  poet  Bums  were  both  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  A3rr.  The  house  in  which  the 
latter  was  bom  stands  within  1  ^  mile  of  the  town, 
between  It  and  the  village  of  Alloway,  and  a  monu- 
ment haa  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  a  height 
between  the  kirk  and  the  bridge.  Pop.  of  pari. 
Imrjjh  tti  1S71,  17,863;  in  1881,  20,82L 

AYRSHIRE,  an  extensive  maritime  connty  on  the 
eouth'West  co&st  of  Scotland,  baring  somewhat  of  a 
crescuut  form,  bounded  on  the  north  by  iieofrewshire, 
south  by  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright  east  by  the 
shires  of  Lanark  and  Dunifriee^  and  weit  by  the  Irish 
Channel.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  measured 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  moat  nr>rthem  t'>  its  most 
southern  ptiut,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  Xo  to 


20  msks^  b«t  dimlniAhing  to  i  or  fr  mi!«  at  its  north  J 
and  iouth  extremities.    Itaooa^t  u*h  la  aboui  | 

75  miles  in  lengthy  preaentaoo^i  :itaoDs,  but  i 

has  soTend  ejEcellent  harbcMiii.     ibr  — nrk  off 

the  coasts  known  by  the  name  of  Ail-^  l^mgi 

to  the  county,  at  dioea  also  the  island       i  i  am- 

hrae.  It  is  uanally  divided  into  the  three  dumct^  of 
Carriek  in  the  south,  Kyle  in  the  middle,  and  Cud* 
ningham  in  the  north.  The  surface  b  irregular,  and 
a  Lvge  portion  of  it  hilly.  Of  the  latter  desoiptien 
is  the  whole  district  of  Carrick,  the  east  part  of  Kyle, 
and  the  north  eiitremity  of  Cunningham.  The  other 
parts  of  the  county  are  in  general  lUt,  but  the  banks 
of  the  streams  are  remarkable  for  tbeir  fdctoreaqoe 
beauty.  The  surfaoe  has  no  great  elfivat:r.ns^  the 
b  i  i^'-best  sum  mita  var}dng  from  about  1  '  feet 

TW  princi^ial  streams  are  the  Ayr,  ^  vao, 

Doon,  Irvine,  and  Gamock,  some  of  wmuu  h^tq  been 
rendered  claario  by  the  muse  of  Bams. 

The  mineral  ridtee  of  AyiihiTe  are  irery  coinuder' 
able,  althoi^  in  part  but  of  recent  developmeut 
Coal  is  nhondant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  iiur- 
them  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  are  over  li>0 
collieriea.  Kxteoaive  seams  also  of  blackband  iroU' 
stone  exist,  and  are  now  being  actively  worked,  Ayr- 
shire having  become  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  mabu* 
factorea  of  Scotland  next  to  Ijanarkshire.  The 
principal  ironworks  abeady  established  in  the  county 
are  those  of  Glengamock,  EgUntou,  ^luirkirk,  Lugar» 
Stevenston,  and  Dalmellingtoa.  There  are  over  40 
blast>ftiniaoes  in  the  county,  the  total  for  SooUacui 
being  about  150.  Plumbago  is  found  in  some  liMali* 
ties;  and  lead  antimony,  and  copper  are  also  ntt 
with.  Limestone  and  freestone  abound.  Millatanss, 
of  coarse  granite,  much  esteemed  for  their  hafdnoa 
nod  durability,  are  quarried  near  the  north  eoast,  in 
the  district  of  Cunningham.  The  well-known  whet- 
stone^ called  Waier  of  Ayr  StonCf  is  found  in  the  river 
Ayr.     Marl  also  is  pr«3cured  in  many  places 

The  i^jicultttre  of  the  county  was  in  a  niiserslils 
condition  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ocotnry, 
when  it  began  to  improve,  and  has  since  continued 
to  make  rapid  pfogresa.  Of  the  whole  area  of  the 
ooonty,  which  is  735,263  aom,  315,665  aem  wsr 
under  crops  and  grass  in  1880.  The  principal  gnip 
raiaed  is  oats.  In  1880  the  total  number  ol  §am 
under  oats  was  50,585;  under  wheat,  3^05  acres; 
under  barley  cvr  beie,  3658  acres;  under  beans,  1201 
acres;  under  potatoes,  10,012  acres;  and  under  tur- 
nips and  swedes,  7455  acres.  Beeidea  Iheea^  tj% 
pease^  mangold,  carrots,  flax,  &c,  are  also  cultivated. 
Dairy-hnsbandry  u  extensively  practised,  the  Ayr^ 
shire  cows  being  celebrated  ss  milkera  The  well- 
known  and  much-esteemed  Donlop  cheesOy  so  called 
from  a  parish  of  that  name  in  Cunningham,  is  pro* 
duoed  in  large  quantities;  but  roost  part  of  the 
cheese  made  in  the  adjoining  parishes  is  sold  as 
Dunlop  cheese.  The  Cheddar  sjstem  of  makii^ 
cheeoe  has  also  been  largely  adopted.  The  native 
sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers ;  their  wool  is  ooame 
and  scanty,  but  the  flesh  la  excellent  The  horses  of 
Aynhire  are  of  superior  breed,  being  hardy,  rtron^ 
and  of  large  mze.  As  already mcntioped,  iroit  ii  mMll 
factored  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  prodnrtioa  ii 
yearly  increanng ;  the  wix>Ilen  manof acturcs  are  sImi 
extensive,  particularly  carpets,  bannet*,  and  wonted 
shawls,  which  are  produced  in  great  quantities  at  Kil- 
marnock, Stewarton,  and  other  towna  Ayrshire 
needlework  is  also  much  esteemed,  and  has  barn  ks^ 
known  and  celebrated  under  that  name ;  nor  Is  the 
Cfitunty  less  famed  for  its  beautiful  woodeo  annff* 
boxes.  Among  the  many  interesetanf  SKNiunienfes  nf 
antiquity  may  be  noticed  two  cDomona  catrae  of 
gray  stones,  one  in  tlie  pariah  of  Galstaa,  the  other, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  in  that  cf  SoflU     Oil  the  ooasi 
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FCarrick,  *boui  18  mfle*  s.s.w  the  town  of  Ayr,  is 
Uic  ADcieat  CMtle  of  Tumberry,  in  which  Ilobert 
Bruoe,  king  of  SootUnd,  is  B»id  to  have  been  bom, 
mild  wbere  he  U  known  to  huve  spent  many  of  his 
Tcmthfol  year».  It  was  here  that  a  fire,  acddentaliy 
kiiidled,  waa  mistaken  by  Bruce  for  an  appointed 
dgnal,  and  earned  him  to  croB§  the  Roa  from  the 
Wand  of  Arraa  opposite  to  attempt  the  dolivertmoe 
of 'his  coimtry.  Dminro  Caatle,  a  tall  empty  tower 
cwcapying  a  oommanding  positioii  on  the  coast,  about 
7  miles  ft^w.  Ayr,  is  ako  an  interestiitg  relic  of 
lonner  timet.  Of  the  eoalesiastical  mins  the  most 
fntsvwting  Is  the  abbey  of  Crossra^n^el,  founded  in 
1^4»  Tba  diief  tofwna  are  Ayr.  KiLaaamock,  Irvine, 
Trotm,  Saltooata,  Liu^,  and  ArdroBsan.  North  Ayr* 
ahire  and  South  Ayn^hire  each  retam  one  member  to 
Parliament.    Pop.  in  1871,  200,809 ;  in  1881,  217,504. 

AYTOITN",  Sm  Robiest,  an  elegant  poet  during 
the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  bom  in  Fifeahire,  Soot* 
land,  1570,  and  studied  at  St.  Andrews.  Ho  after- 
wards resided  for  Bcjmo  time  in  France,  whence,  in 
1603,  he  addresjed  an  clt^giuit  fianegyric  in  Latin 
Tone  to  King  James  on  his  acoec«ion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which  was  printed  at  Fans  the  same 
year;  and  this  panegyric  had,  no  doubt,  some  infln- 
cnoe  In  securing  to  the  author  the  favour  of  that 
ttMosrcb,  by  whom  he  was  sucoessively  appointed 
ODd  of  the  gentlemen  ol  the  bed-chamber,  and  private 
•Kveiaiy  to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark^  besides 
reoiiviQg  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  al  m 
Lkter  period  of  lus  life  honoured  with  the  appoml- 
ment  of  secretary  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Cbaries  L  During  his  reddenoe  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  the  court  of  £ng]a.nd,  be  lived  in  intimacy  with, 
■nd  secured  the  esteem  of,  the  most  eminent  peimos 
of  his  time.  He  died  at  London  in  M^krch,  1  G3d,  and 
was  buried  In  the  s.  aisle  ol  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  handsome  mcmument  wm  «rectad  to 
his  memory.  The  poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  for 
the  first  time  published  together  in  the  Miscellatiy 
of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  are  few  in  number,  bitl  an 
greatly  dlsdnguiahed  bj  their  elegance  of  diokloB. 
Severml  of  his  Latin  poems  an  preserved  in  the  wtprk 
csdled  Delitin»  Poetarum  Sootorum,  which  was  printed 
in  his  lifetime  (1637)  at  Amsterdam. 

AYTOUN,  WiuxMf  EDMOirDflTOUVi,  a  poet  and 
prose  writer,  bom  at  Edinburgh  of  an  ancient  Beot- 
tish  familj  belonging  to  the  cx>unty  of  Fife  in  1813*, 
died  at  nwirKin.^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^t  ^^^5-  He  stodied 
at  the  Unirersity  of  Edinbuigh,  and  passed  B9  advo- 
cate in  1340.  His  earliest  litemy  prodnctloiiB  oon- 
sisted  of  contributioos  to  magazine  literature.  His 
first  independent  work  was  the  Life  and  Timm  of 
Richvd  L,  which  was  pnbUahed  in  1840,  In  184$ 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical  fame  by  the 
publicsatioii  of  a  oollectkm  of  ballads  entitled  Lays  of 
the  Sootdah  Cavaliera.    Mmhj  of  Iha  biJkds  itt  this 


had  otig^skally  appeand  fD 
wtwBpttbiished  in  ft  eoUeoted  lofsi  th«y  iPSff»iianif«d 
with  great  favour.  This  Tolomc^  iadeed,  has  oon- 
linued  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  his  worka^  and 
Md  through  mmicroiia  oditioiML  II  wm  fol* 
in  1854  by  FEmuHao,  m  ^Ipasmodio  Tragedy; 
InlSfiff  bythapoemof  Botfawell;  and  in  sohsa^wnt 
years  by  the  oord  eaUed  Normatt  BloeUtr,  md 
▼aoons  other  eriginal  works,  la  IBM  h«  pavfosBad 
■B  important  serrioe  to  the  litenUxtrs  of  ms  eonntry 
by  the  pobUcatian  of  m  critical  and  amiotot«l  editiun 
of  the  BaUada  of  Soothmd.  The  trMialaite  of  iht 
poema  and  bdlada  of  Goctiks  which  he  tttdertrtcir  in 
oopjiittetion  with  l^eodore  Martla  wm  Um  mmtmitd 
lofhisotiivwoika.  UUi&hmhm^hmm 
of  ihelorfo  and  Xnf^irfi  lilM> 
ters  in  tbe  UoiTetslty  of  Edlnboiili^a  positks 
'    '    '      held  tiU  hk  doaUL     la  1W3  k 


appointed  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  by  the 
grjvemmcnt  of  Lord  Derby.  In  1854  he  became 
e<lit(>r  of  Blivckwood'fl  Magazine. 

AZERBIJAN  (ancient  Media  AiropaUn$\  a  pro- 
vince of  Penia,  between  lat  36**  10'  and  89''  40^  K.; 
Ion.  44^  20'  and  48*  40^  l..  and  bounded  zr.  by  Trans* 
Caucasian  Russia,  S»  Bussia  and  Ghilao,  ft*  Irak* 
Ajciiii,  and  w.  Kurdistan;  length,  260  miles;  breadth. 
2*20  miles;  area,  25,285  stiuorc  mile^;  pop,  estimated 
at  1,50{I,000.  It  consista  generally  of  lofty  mountaii) 
ranges,  intersected  by  deepv  ragged  ravines^  oocaoon^ 
aJly  opening  upon  plateaujL  Kear  the  centre  the 
mountains  of  Saliend  reach  9000  leet^  and  further  K. 
3IoTmt  Scvt'kn  in  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet. 
llie  prjuci}>al  rivers  are  the  Aiaa  or  Araxos  on  the 
N.,  the  Ki^il'Ozein,  which  ukirts  the  9.^  but  receiver 
many  afUuents  fix)m  the  centre;  and  the  Juggnty» 
with  other  streams,  which  discharge  themselves  within 
the  province  into  the  great  salt  lake  of  Ummiyoh. 
Many  distrioti  possoa  great  nntund  fertility,  and 
with  the  aid  of  irilgitian  produce  henvy  ctM\m  of 
wheal,  b«rleT»  nudxA,  dco.  Irult  is  abutuhuit;  cotton, 
tobftooo^  and  gnpii  gNfw  well}  and  Bumy  honMiL 
cattle,  i^MfV  aaii  oamels  are  reared  The  chief 
minerals  are  iron^  lead,  copfier,  salt,  soltjietre,  and 
marble.  The  inhabitants  ore  Persians,  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews,  1'bu  jircvaiUug  language  is  the 
Turkish.  The  majority  of  thi^  |Mj{iij1ati<iri  are  Af ohiJBi- 
tnedsns  ol  the  sect  of  tho  Hhiit4!s,  but  there  is  also  a 
oonslderable  body  of  Nesturinn  UbrisUAns.  Tabraec 
is  the  capital 

AZIMirrH  of  a  star,  the  arc  of  th« 
comprebendDd  between  the  meridian  of  the  i 
and  the  vortical  circle  passing  through  the  star.  It 
is  oastorlv  if  the  star  is  chained  btfore,  wiiterly  U 
after,  ana  sero  if  at  the  tlmo  of  culmination.  It  U 
usual  to  oonnoct  with  th#  quadmil  a  graduated, 
borixoolal  drdi,  caUod  tht  atimuiA  emk,  11^ 
MTO  of  tta  divisions  is  brcruffbt  Into  tha  iltiiation  of 
the  meridliii,  and  we  have  unmediitely  th«  aaimuth 
cf  the  ilar,  whose  height  above  tho  honjMa  la  detor* 
mined  by  tho  telsMope  of  tha  quadnnl, 

AZOF,  or  AxorH«  a  town  In  th«  Bu^piaa  fpnrnn* 
meat  of  Bkaterinoslav,  upon  an  Island  at  the  moutll 
of  the  lion,  where  it  flows  into  the  8ea  of   '     ' 


tensive  trade,  but  lU  labour  haa 
sanded  np.    Pop.  (1872),  16,7(0. 


It  waa  formerly  a  strong  fortrsas  and  ft  place  of 
•    iiularb       •       '     •^        ■ 

AZOF,  fliu  OF  {andent  Patut  Af<f<4is),  an  ann  el 
the  BUdi  Den,  with  which  it  b  uniisd  by  the  StnOla 
of  Kmiftik  or  Kaira    Ita  leofth,  t.w.  to  v«&,  ^  ftboni 
Saaidba;! 


l«a,  ita  bMidth  ahooi  ( 

its  v,  sids^  not  nora  than  §  fathonii  m  w.  part^ 
called  tho  Ftttild  Ben,  b  ■mnled  hom  IIm  matt 
nxponaa  by  n  long  sandy  belt  oallad  Araba^  mloag 
whkli  m  mlUlnij  road  has  bs«n  formad.    The  aen 


AZOBSi^  or  Wmaam  liLAm,  bakngiiigio  For- 
tagal,  and  ritoalad  hi  Um  Nartli  AHaaila  OoMo^  b^ 
tween  lat.  S6*  M"  and  SIT  44'  «.:  Ion.  25*  lO'  aad 
BV  7'  Wh  aivnhM  in  Bomber,  and  form  three  dkHaet 
gfonpa-Hi  9,m^  wniafatlng  of  Floraa  and  Gorvo;  a 
ccntnl,  oanaMaf  of  Tandf%  8Ao  Jerge,  Pioo,  Faial, 
osa;  and  a  a&,  csmsfsliag  of  8ia  Uignsi 
Haiia.  Adadnislntlfalgr.llMyMMM 
j^lrirt,  jby  do  Trawaiii^  Hof^  and 
Poata  DaLnda.  The  tal  oomialsea  Iba  Idaads  off 
Terodfa^  Ofadasa^  and  Sio  Jesfi^  and  aeesrdlaf  la 
an  oAdal  calodalian  on  tW  1Mb  el  Ifea  csasaa  ^ 
1M>  and  tha  MOTa—t  of  Iha  pryalalhm,  fcad>  hi 
U71,  a  mi  of  79,m  TU  aaosad  o« 
Uattdi  «l  FaiaV  Fioov  flarei^  and  Oarao^  villi  a  Maw 
af6ai,mL  nalUfd«aaipriaeslfcaldMdi«llH». 
MigMl  and  ta^  Maria,  with  a  po^  af  111 
Tha  arUa  pa|K  al  tha  Aacm  was  thmi^  In 
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258,93s*  AH  the  lalftDds  are  volcjuiic  and  subject  to 
«iMibquiike6.  Tbe  Uat  abockB  of  earthquake  were 
experienced  between  tbe  24tb  of  Dec.  18ti6,  and  the 
begrinniDg  of  June,  1867.  Tbe  istanda  are  ^yparently 
of  comparatively  recent  origiii,  tunially  conical,  lofty, 
predpitouBj  and  of  a  very  mgged  bat  picturesque 
appearanoe.  The  most  remarkable  summit  is  the 
peak  of  Pico,  which  riset  to  the  height  of  about  7000 
feel*  Viewed  at  a  distanoe  from  the  Bea,  they  look 
blasted  and  barren^  but  on  closer  inspection  are  seen 
to  be  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  beau* 
tiful  wood^,  com-fiGlds,  vineyardB^  lemon  and  orange 
groves,  and  rich  open  pneitureB.  The  benign  and 
•omewhat  humid  climate,  combined  with  the  natural 
fertility  of  tbe  soil,  brings  all  kinda  of  vegetable 
products  rabidly  to  perfection.  The  sugar-cane,  cof - 
feo-plaiit^  and  tobacco  grow  equally  well,  and  the 
variety  of  frctts  and  plants  is  almost  endless.  Tbe 
lavishneaa  of  nature,  however,  is  almost  thrown  away 
upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Portugese  descent, 
and  characterized  by  the  listlesaneaa,  indolence^  and 
want  of  energy  and  onterpriAo  too  common  in  the 
mother  country*  One  of  the  most  valued  products 
IS  tbe  lupine,  which  grows  to  an  extraordinary  sire, 
and  10  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food.  Tbe  prin- 
dpal  exports  are  wine  and  brandy,  and  lemons  and 
oranges.  The  island  of  Pico  alone  has  in  many  years 
expcHTted  as  mudi  as  25,000  pipes  of  inino.  The 
chief  imports  are  hardware,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs, 
wearing  i^iparel,  &c.,  from  Britain ;  nim^  coffee,  and 
sugar  froon  Brazil ;  fish  and  lumber  from  the  United 
States;  and  salt,  tea^  images,  and  relics  from  Portu- 


gaL  The  hat  are  in  high  demand,  and  form  Hit 
staple  wares  of  many  sbopSv  The  first  diaoovery  of  i 
the  Azores  is  trnknown,  hot  they  appear  In  maps  of  J 
the  fourteenth  century.  Some  ascajbe  tiieir  iMk-J 
covery  to  a  Fleming  named  Joshna  Vwadmbrng  Of  1 
Yanderborg,  but  most  aoooimtB  agree  in  statiqg  1iu4 1 
they  were  discovered  by  Cabtal  about  1431,  mad  it\ 
was  shortly  after  that  date  l^iat  they  were  tiJf 
session  of  and  colonized  by  the  PortugaeseL 
first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  they  had  ao  I 
inhabitants,  and  scarcely  any  other  aaimaJs  ' 
birds,  particularly  hawks,  to  which,  called  in  Bsta-I 
guese  a<^e4,  the  islands  owe  their  name. 

AZTEKS,  a  tribe  which  settled  in  Mexioo,  i 
considerable  progress  in  civilization,  and  nltin 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  1 
ritory  included  in  the  modem  divisions  of  Vera  < 
Oaxaca^  Puebla^  M^dco,  and  Valladolid.     TI 
Ysmment,  at  first  aristooratlcal,  was  in  1352  i 
into  a  monarchy.    Their  fint  king  was  Ac 
but  the  most  celebrated  waa  Motezuma^Ilhiiic 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ooa- 
tury,  distinguished  himself  aa  a  legislator,  constructed  I 
several  magnificent  works,  and  made  many  importanl  j 
conquests.    The  noUons  of  the  Acteka  on  the  sob-] 
ject  of  religion  were  very  crude;  but  while  i 
ping  a  multitude  of  inferior  deitiea,  thej  bdisved  i 
one  supreme,  absolute,  and  eternal  Bomg;  whom,  i 
being  invisible  and  inoorporeal,  tlxey  ncrw  n 
seated  either  by  pointing  or  sonlpturev    Hie  \ 
revolting  part  of  their  religioii  wm  the  use  of  1 
sacrifioai. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  in  all  European  alphabets,  in 
Hebrew,  and  most  other  languages.  It  belongs  to 
the  mutes  and  the  labials,  and  as  all  labials  are  easy 
to  be  pronounced,  b  is  one  of  the  first  letters  which 
children  learn  to  epeak,  after  they  utter  a.  The  first 
syllable  which  thoy  pronounce  is  generally  ha  or  pa. 
The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  6  and  f  is  ao 
slight,  that  in  all  original  languages  a  considerable 
period  elapses  before  the  two  sotmds  cease  to  be  used 
mdifferently.  In  some  languages  b  oontinucii  to  be 
pronounced  r,  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the 
Spanish  it  has  this  sound  between  two  vowels  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  word,  and  generally  when  it  occurs  be- 
tween a  vowel  preceding  and  an  r  succeeding  it 
The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  b  always  «?,  and  repre- 
sent our  sound  of  b  by  combining  the  two  letters  fi  w ; 
for  example,  Boston  they  write  MTotrroi*,  The  lan- 
guages of  the  American  Indians  have  few  perfect 
labials,  and  arc  therefore  spoken  mth  on  open  mouth, 
and  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  lips*  Another  letter  into 
wliicb  b  hi  often  chxmged  is  ji,  which  requires  merely 
a  stronger  breathing,  with  the  same  motion  of  the 
liim.  In  one  part  of  Saxony  the  people  use  p  and  b 
indifferently,  and  in  another  part  h  is  not  used  at  all. 
Some  languages  regularly  change  i  into  p  under  oer* 
tain  circumstances;  as  the  Latin,  when  this  letter 
occurs  before  p;  thus  ob  is  changed  into  up  ttefore 
pontrt  (opponere).  The  German  pronounces  6,  at  the 
end  of  a  word  or  sy liable,  invariably  p. — B  is  often 
used  as  an  abbre\'iat)on,  and  ita  common  meanings 
are  befare  (aa  in  B.C.),  and  bacheUr  (as  in  B.A.,  B.D*, 
LLB.)  With  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  B  signified  2; 
among  tbe  Homana,  800 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  3000 ; 
and  with  a  sort  of  accent  under  it^  200.     (See  Ab- 


BEXTIATI0N3.) — ^lu  music  B  is  the  designation  of  the! 
seventh  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  rade  of  C.   ThaJ 
ancients  denoted  by  B  the  seoond  intervid  m  ^ 
musical  scale,  beginning  with  A^ — ^the  omly  intt 
with  them  which  had  two  chords  diifering  half 
note.    The  lower  one  was  denoted  by  a  imaJl  %  thai 
higher  one  by  a  large  B.  1 

BAAL,  Bex.,  a  l^bjlonian  or  PhGenicia&  cud,  tbaj 
idea  of  whom  has  been  Tcry  much  obecored  bj  j| 
and  the  imperfection   of  language.     Some 
him  to  have  been  a  man,  the  founder  of 
Herorlotus  calls  him  the  son  of  Alcseus;  others  i 
him  a  Chaldean  giant.     From  the  traditions  whid 
history  has  transmitted  to  us  we  might  think  him  I 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man,  who  founded  f ' 
Kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  was  afterwards 
Some  writers  report  of  him  that  he  made  tlie  I 
fertOe  and  habitable,  connected  rivers  by  i 
surrounded  Babylon  ¥Fitb  awalL   His  son  Ninns^  1 
great  conqueror,  is  said  to  have  declared  him  a  j 
after  his  death,  and  to  have  ocderod  thai   '^ 
honoura  should  be  piud  him.     But  his  won] 
not  limited  to  Babylon  and  Assyria;   we 
among  the  Forsians^  Tynans,  and  othezm.     Of 
manner  in  which  the  god  Baal  waa  wonhJi^Md  ^ 
have  but  imperfect  aod  contradictory  ettttei 
Among«t  the  saoiifioes  offered  to  him,  the 
mentions  human  vlctimB;  frequent  raentioii  is  i 
made  of  the  sacrifices  of  buUocks,  and  the  offering  < 
incense. — ^The  natme  Baai  or  Bd^  in  several  orieali 
languages,  signifies  lord,  and  denotes  the  dfgnity  < 
a  ruler;  for  example,  when  oamponnded  with  smnll 
proper  names,  as  JSeZsAozur,  HanfiiboL 

BAALBEK    SeeBaLBjrc 


BAAL-ZEBUB— BABUUX, 
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IL-ZEBUB.    See  BKELXRBun. 

BABAr»AGH»  a  town  in  the  kingdt^m  of  Kmi- 
tnftnU,  capital  of  the  Dobrud^luw  It  carries  on  u 
eonudemble  Black  Se&  tmde.     I'op.  li\0OO. 

BABBAGE,  CiiABLES.the  eminent  mathematician 
ttnd  foTemtor  ol  the  calcnlAting  machine,  was  bom  on 
Iho  26tli  Dec.  1792«  %t  Teigmnoutk  He  was  idu- 
catod  fint  ftfe  the  Totneos  gntzmnar-sdiool,  then  at 
Hie  private  ftcbool  of  the  Eev.  Stephen  J^Veemiui,  of 
For^  Hill,  Kn£e1d.  Thence  he  wm  transferred  to 
Feterhoiise,  Cambridge,  where  ho  became  closely  a«- 
Boetaied  with  Herschel  (afterwordja  Sir  John)  and 
Mr.  Peioock,  thsi  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Being 
in  poMBMion  of  an  independent  fortune,  Babboge 
wtm  In  »  pcMidon  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies 
lo  his  f  Avourita  studies — mathematics  and  meohamics. 
In  1822  wo  find  him  broaching  the  idea  of  a  differ- 
mam  eagino,  hy  which  intricate  arithmetical  calctL- 
lltjfiw  could  bo  correctly  and  rapidly  performed. 
Tluoqgh  the  i^eoommcndation  of  the  jLyal  Sodety 
b«  reoeif«d,  in  1823,  a  grant  from  govcnunent  of 
£1500  for  the  oonstruction  of  such  a  machine.  After 
*  series  of  experiments  lasting  e%ht  yeara,  and  an 
ezpeotliture  of  £17,000  (£4000  of  wMch  was  sunk 
by  the  originator  of  the  achome,  the  bahmoe  Toted 
by  government)}  Bablm^e  abandoned  the  undertiLk- 
ing  in  favour  of  a  much  more  enlarged  work,  an  ana- 
lyticmi  engine,  worked  with  carda  like  the  jacquard 
loom.  The  govermneut^  alarmed  at  the  probable 
demandsy  refused  to  nipport  Bahbage  in  his  new 
adTentnre»  and  as  a  qnarrel  ensued  wiSi  his  engineer^ 
wlio  withdrew  his  tools,  the  pet  project  was  never 
oompleiled.  The  machine,  along  with  eomo  400  or 
£00  pUbn^  wm jxroaonted  in  1S43  to  the  King's  Col- 
iMi  jf  Qioyiii.  £oiidoiu  Among  the  many  treatisei 
Im»  pabliihed  on  tohjects  connected  with  malhematici 
ami  mechanics,  the  most  valuable  and  intereiting 
m%  On  the  Eoonomy  of  Machinery  and  Manufac- 
tures; The  Decline  of  Science;  and  an  autobioffra- 
phic  sketch,  Paasagee  in  the  Life  of  a  PhilosmiW. 
la  1828  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  profeaaor  oi  mft- 
tbeointica  in  his  umverBity^  an  office  he  held  for  ten 
or  devon  yean.  In  18S2  he  stood  for  Finsbury  in 
the  Radical  intcreit,  but  waa  unsucoeasfuL  He  was 
ooe  of  the  founderH  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  So* 
ciety,  aod  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  He  died 
on  the  20th  October,  1871. 

BAB£L,  ToWEE  ov^  a  celebrated  stnicture  in  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  Mesopotamia  oonsisting  of  a  city  and 
tower,  oosnmenoed  by  the  desoendants  of  Noah  sub* 
•eqtieut  to  the  deluge,  but  which  waa  not  allowed  to 
proceed  to  completioo.  An  account  of  tlie  circum* 
etaaoes  relating  to  its  erection  a  given  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Grenesis.  Among  the  numer^ 
one  moonds  of  rabbiah  near  Hillah  on  the  Euphrates, 
belieyed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  one 
timpemoond,  the  Bin  Ninmmd,  situated  about  6  mHea 
to  tlie  •.W.  of  Hillah,  was  generally  regarded  in  an- 
dflii  times  as  the  remains  of  the  abortive  Tower  of 
BebeL  Mr;  Layard  oontroverta  this  opinion  on  the 
gnnmd  th«t  hitherto  no  remains  have  been  discovered 
«t  the  Bin  dder  than  the  time  of  Netmchiidnezzar, 
wham  same  is  inscribed  on  the  bricks  of  which  ita 
■naennrf  is  oompoeed.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
Assyrian  monarch  may  have  only  rebuilt  a  more  an- 
cleDt  structure,  and  that  relics  of  a  period  prior  to 
his  may  still  in  the  oourse  of  time  be  discovered. 
Another  mound,  about  5  miles  to  the  H  JL  of  Hillah, 
aad  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Babel,  has 
been  assignsd  by  some  as  the  site  of  the  erection 

BABEL-M^VKDEB,  or  B&BiLMAimiL  (HtenOly, 
the  paU  of  t^iction;  andentlyp  Dira  or  Dkxe),  a 
lUSTow  Btrait  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sm^  formed  by  projecting  points  of  Arabiih  in  Ada^ 


and  Abyssinia  in  Africa^  It  is  15  miles  wide.  In 
the  middle  ia  an  island  called  Perim,  It  is  said  to 
Ite  about  5  milca  in  circumference,  barren,  and  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Niebuhr,  Bruce,  and  Lord  ValentiA 
give  an  account  of  theae  straita  and  thia  island, 

BABER,  or  Badolb,  Sultan,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindustan,  born  in  1463.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  the  great  Tartar  Prince  Timour,  usu- 
ally called  TamManc,  and  was  sovereign  of  CahuL 
He  attempted  the  conquest  of  Samaroand,  and  while 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  it  was  deprived  of 
Ilia  hereditary  dominions,  and  reduced  to  the  ntmoat 
extremitiee,  hy  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks.  After 
more  than  once  recovering  his  foirtanes,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  det^ierate,  he  invaded  Hindu- 
stan, and  in  1525  overthrew  and  killed  Sultan  Ibra- 
blm,  the  last  Hindu  emperor  of  the  Patan  or  Afghan 
rrhCti.  Another  emperor  was  chosen  to  oppose  Biiber, 
who,  however^  overcame  the  combmatiun  againat 
him,  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the  throne. 
After  an  active  and  glorioua  rei^,  he  died  In  1530. 
llua  prince  wrote  an  elegant  hiatory  of  hia  own  life, 
a  transition  of  which  has  been  publifihed  at  London. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  voluptuous  disposition; 
and  he  is  noted  as  the  lint  Indian  sovereign  who  had 
the  road  by  which  he  travelled  measured  after  him. 

BABEUF,  Francis  Noel,  one  of  the  numerous 
individuals,  of  more  zeal  than  judgment,  who  dia* 
tinguished  themselves  during  the  French  revolution. 
Ho  was  bom  in  1764,  and  was  left  without  re- 
souroQS  at  the  age  of  sixteen  hy  the  death  of  his 
father.  Having  been  unjustly  imprisoned  in  the 
dtodel  of  Axraa  for  forger>%  he  made  his  esoucL  end 
went  to  Paria,  where,  in  concealment,  he  published  ft 
pamjihlet  againat  the  Jacobins,  entitled,  Du  Systhmtt  { 
dti  Depopulation,  ou  la  Vie  et  Ics  Crimes  de  Carrier, 
&VO.  Soon  after,  he  started  a  democratio  journal, 
called  Le  Tribun  du  Peuple,  par  Graocfaus  Babeof, 
He  then  wrote  with  ^jeat  severity  against  the 
Jacobins,  and  even  addressed  severe  reproadue  to 
the  national  reproMditatives.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  to  which  lie  powerfully  contributed,  ho 
openly  attacked  the  terroristic  and  after  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  new  ffovemmeni  in  1795,  he  resDined  . 
his  journal,  and  advocated  in  it  the  most  democniillo 
principles  iwith  such  energy  as  to  bring  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  ruling  powcra.  He  was  accused  of  < 
a  conapiiracy  against  the  directoriskl  government,  tried 
at  Vend6me  with  some  aooomplioes,  declared  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death  in  1797. 

BABINGTON,  Aiitkokt,  a  Catholic  gentleman  , 
of  Derbyshire,  who  associated  with  othcn  of  hJs  mm.  1 
persuasion  to  assassinate  Queen  EUmbeHl,  tad  de* 
liver  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.     The  plot  being  di»* 
covered  by  Walsingham,  the  oonspiTiiton  wero  exe- 
cuted in  1556.    Babington  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally induced  to  this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic 
hope  that  Mary,  in  gratitude^  would  accept  of  him  aa  i 
a  husband.  I 

BABOON,  a  common  name  ap|ilied  to  a  genua  of  I 
monkeys,  natives  of  Africa.     IIua  genos  is  the  Oyno*  J 
cephalua  or  dog-head  monkey  of  modem  natunlMh  1 
and  ia  divided  mto  two  sab-geoera,  weE  oharacteiiaea  J 
by  the  difference  of  their  taQs;  the  first  k  oaUed  6a*  1 
£o(m,  having  the  tail  longer  than,  or  nearly  as  long  as, 
the  body,  m^  oontlnumis  with  the  dfaml  spine ;  the  i 
second,  named  mandrill^  is  dianMtafised  by  a  ahor^ 
■lender^  and  pig-Ukc  tail,  placed  perpendicuW  to  the 
dorsal  sjnne.    Theeo  are  sometimce  oonsidered  is  in- 
dependent geneni  the  bahoooa  propsr  befaig  put  In 
the  genus  Vfnof€j^alu9t  the  manaHll  in  &  fl 
Pa^ia    Thcj  are  admlrablj  adapted  for  th«if  \ 
of  etjstene«^  and  a  study  of  their  natural 
wxnild  pfobi^y  modify  the  disguit  with  which  thcj  | 
are  regaided  in  captivity.    Tfae  most  striking  ] 
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liftrity  of  the  baboons  is  the  elongated,  dog-like  head, 
with  its  flftt,  compraesed  cheeks,  projecting  anil  etromg 
teeth,  atid  forehend  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Notwithstanding  this 
cluse  Approximation  to  the  shupe  of  the  dog'i  bead, 
the  form  And  position  of  the  eyes,  combiiied  with  the 
BimiLhritj  of  the  arms  and  bunds,  give  to  these  crea* 
tui^  a  resemblance  to  humanity  as  striking  as  it  is 
diaguflting.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  animal  im* 
presees  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  great  pb^col 
strength,  unitt»d  with  a  temper  at  once  incorrtgibly 
vicious  and  brutally  ferocious.  Such  is  the  true 
character  of  tho  baboons,  capable  of  being  ruled  only 
by  the  seveFest  treatment  Left  to  their  own  will, 
their  savage  nature  immediately  resumes  its  swmy, 
and  their  actioos  are  gratuitously  cruel,  destructiye, 
and  distrusting.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  a  species  of  baboon  called  the 
Chaoma  or  Ursine  baboon  {O^oeepkalxts  porcaiius) 
U  found  in  consiclerable  numhers,  the  inhabitants 
wage  war  ngainst  thcnn,  on  account  of  the  ravagea 
tbey  commit  in  tbo  fit^lds  and  gardens.  They  make 
a  very  obstinnte  resiAtance  to  dogs,  and  only  retreat 
before  men  when  armed  with  guns.  They  feed  ex* 
clusively  on  fniits,  seedi^  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
and  display  a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  audacity 
when  engaged  in  their  nsarauding  expeditions.  This 
animal  has  the  remarkable  instinctive  power  of  being 
able  to  detect  the  preaenoe  of  water,  and  in  South 
Africa  is  often  employed  for  thift  purpose  when  the 
ordinary  water  supply  fails.  The  baboon  can  never 
be  called  tamed ,  however  long  his  confinement  may 
have  codured.  Ab  he  advances  in  age  be  grows 
dangerouslv  Ravage,  and  slight  causes  provoke  Mm 
to  terrible  fury.     (See  VL  VL^VIL  tigs.  0,  10.) 

JJAHULU.    See  Baber. 

BABRIAS,  or  Babrils,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriatisji  era.  He  tume<l  the  fables  of  j£*op  into 
choliambic  verse.  For  a  lung  time  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  work  was  knowji,  but  in  1844  a  manu- 
script containing  123  fable*  previously  unknown  was 
discovered  on  Mount  Athos*  Among  the  best 
editions  of  BabrioiS  are  those  of  Lachmann  (Berlin, 
1S45),  and  I^wis  (two  parts,  Oxford,  lSi6-&&).  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  printed,  in  17  7  (S,  Dissertatio  de  Babrio, 
containing  all  the  informatioQ  be  oonld  collect  con- 
cerning tids  ancient  writer. 

BABYLONIA  (now  Irak  Arabt),  an  old  Asiatio 
empire,  bounded  e.  by  Suaiana,  b,  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Chaldea,  w.  by  Arabia  B<»erta,  and  N.  by 
Media  and  Armenia,  or  Mesopotamia.  As  the  Chal- 
deans bad  possession  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  ako 
included  under  the  name  Chuldea,  It  is  a  level 
region,  watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Enpliratea 
or  Fratt  and  the  IMgris.  The  former  stream,  which 
is  almost  always  on  a  level  with  its  low  bonks,  over* 
flows  on  the  slightest  occasion.  It  inundates  the 
whole  country  every  spring,  when  it  is  swollen  by 
the  waters  from  the  Aiinenian  mountains,  and  ferti- 
lises it  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt.  Nature  has  supplied 
the  want  of  wood  and  stone  by  clay,  which,  when 
dried  in  the  aun  or  biimed  in  furnaces,  makes  durable 
bricks,  that  even  to  the  present  time  have  resie  t(jd  tlie 
effects  of  tlie  climate  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
For  mortar  the  inhabitanta  use  bitumen,  of  wldch 
there  are  copious  springs. 

The  extent  of  the  old  capital,  Babylon,  situate  on 
the  Euphrates,  according  to  the  repr^entationa  of 
the  andents,  approaches  the  miraculous.  The  waUb 
are  said  to  have  been  350  feet  high  and  87  feet 
thick;  to  have  had  250  towers,  and  100  gates  of 
brass,  and  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles  in  circnit. 
The  Temple  of  Belus  and  the  hanging  gardens  wero 
among  the  greatest  ouriosities  of  this  gigantic  city, 


of  which  abnost  every  ttmoe  ii  deiiwj^L     Ttol 
bylonians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  natioos  of 
earth,  of  the  Semitic  race,  as  appican  by  their  ' 
guagtQ,  which  is  an  Aramaic  or  Sjriac  diaJeol,  i 
a  distinct  people,  with  settled  abodes,  mud  m  ott 
degree  of  scientific  cultivation,  aa  early  as  2000  B.Q 
The  first  line  of  kings  mentioned  by  Berovas  is  t 
posed  to  have  reigned  from  22^4  to  1976  A.C. 
new  dynasty  anooeeded  from  ld76  to  151S  B.C 
change  is  snppoeed  to  ivpresent  the  conquest 
Chedor Isomer,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
race.     For  almost  twelve  centuries  after  this  i 
certain  is  knovni  of  the  history  of  Babylon,  i 
appeora  to  have  fallen  under  foreign  subjection*  ] 
ticularly  that  of  Assyria.     A  new  line  of  Babyk 
kmgi  beoomea  known  747  Ra,  beginning  withf 
nasaar  I.,  who  u  stated  by  B«ro«us  to  have  da 
the  annaJa  of  bia  predecessors^  that  the  Baby 
might  be  compelled  to  date  from  himaelf.    '^ 
of  this  line  is  the  Merodacfa-Baladan  of 
The  fourteenth  name   is  that  of  NabopoliiMii'  ^ILI^ 
625),  who,  joining  the  Medes  against  the  / 
freed  Babylon   from   the   superiority   of    the 
power.     Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  confederates^  i 
the  oouthem  and  western  portion  of  the  Asiyr 
territoiy  being  aaalgned  to  Nabopolaasar,  Babjk 
became  an  empire  extending  over  the  valley  of    ' 
Euphrates  to  the  Tanruai,  and  partially  OTcr  T 
Palestine,  Fhomicia,  dec     It  was  further  est 
under    Nebuchadnezzar    (604—561),  who    subje 
Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Pbosmda^  and  Egypt,  and 
his  dominion  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditec^ 
Babylon,  which  even  earlier  was  the  seat  of  f 
particularly  of  astronomiod  and  astrological 
ledge,  was  the  capital  of  this  empire.      Ckim 
and  industiy  introduced  wealth,  and  this  prodnoed  J 
love  of  luxury  and  magnifioenoe.     The  nouiuiai 
of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk,  were  especially  oelefa 
Learning  was  confined  to  the  priests,  wbo  i 
tdoned  under  the  name  of  Chaldeant,      Under 
bonidas  the  empire  declined  until  Cyrus  put  an  < 
to  it  by  destroying  the  capital  in  536,  and  i 
Babylonia  with  Persia.     It  shared  the  fate  of  1 
until  A.D.  640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  foUtf 
ers  of  Mohammed,  who  bmlt  Bagdad  on  the  Tig 
in  762.     This  became  the  soat  of  the  caljphi, 
were  expelled  in  1258,  by  Holagou,  a  prince  of  i 
Tartars.     In  1534  Bagdad  fell  into  the  powvr  el  1 
Turkish  victors,  from  whom  Shah  Abbts  took  il  1 
1613.    It  came,  with  Babylonia^  anew  under  the  < 
minicMi  of  the  Turks  in  1639,  who  posse  ni  it  i 
present  day. 

Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  wlueh  sogigB  the  i 
tion  of  travellers  in  modem  times,  yety  intcvi 
accounts  are  oontaaned  in  the  Memoir  on  the  1 
of  Babylon,  by  01a.ndiiis  James  Rich,  resident  of  f 
East  India  Compsny  at  the  court  of  the  Paaha  i 
Bagdad    (8d    edition    with    copperplates, 
1818).     See  also  Layard'a   Nineveh   and   BabyU 
Rich,  Niebuhr,  and  Kennel  suppose  andent  Ba^k 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  Turkish   pashalic  i 
Bogtlad,  where   now  standa   the    town   of  WHM 
which  lies  in  32"  2S'  N.  lat.,  on  the  eastern  bank  f 
the  Euphrates,   and   contains    12,000    i 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  munber  of  old  i 
canals.     Idols,  vessels,  intaglioi,  &c,  sad  evm 
of  laxge  buildings,  are  still  seen  here.     Dcdla  Yal 
and  Kennel  think  one  of  them  to  be  the  Tower  4 
Belus.     Its  greatest  height  is  141  feet,  and  the  i 
are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points^ 
ruin  of  a  castle  contains  many  caves  and 
A  third,  a  huge  oblong  edifice  on  the  westei 
the  Euphrates,  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Bits  ] 
This  WHS  first  described  by  lUch.       He  taJces  it  fa( 
the  tower  of  Belus^  the  top  of  which  was  to  serve  i 
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an  ob0erT»torr«  Tho  materU^  is  enUrely  brick«  u 
flaBOribed  by  Henxlotua,  Of  the  old  city  waUs  not 
A  tnoe  hM  beeD  discovered.  Aa  to  the  r^t,  thoM 
miiM  bear  tko  cbi^nicter  of  grandeur,  but  not  of 
baftoty, 

BABYEOUSSA  (a  Malay  word  rignifying  itag. 
hog;),  a  flpcde«  nf  wild  bog»  sometimet  called  the 
horned  or  stag  hog^  from  tb*;  great  length  and  curva- 
turo  of  its  upper  tusks,  which  pierco  through  the 
upper  Up  aod  grow  upwards  and  backwardii  liLe  the 
boniB  of  Rominantia.  It  is  nearly  of  the  lize  of  a 
commou  hog,  but  rather  longer,  and  with  more  slender 
limbf .  The  head,  which  in  small,  is  brown  above,  and 
the  body,  which  has  a  rough  thick  ikin,  occaBiooally 
forming  foM»,  particularly  between  the  eara  and 
cheeks,  is  of  a  tliity  brown,  covered  sparingly,  not 
with  bristles,  but  a  very  short  hair,  growing  out  of 
•mall  taberoleSi  to  which  the  roughness  of  the  skin 
afffrms  to  be  chiefly  owing;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  belly,  as  well  aa  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  has  a 
decidedly  reddish  tint,  while  a  light  dorsal  band, 
about  an  inch  brood  near  the  neck  where  it  begins, 
extenda  down  the  back  and  tenninates  near  the  tail 
lljiia  band  is  better  fumisbed  with  hair  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  is  more  di^inctly  marked  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  Tho  tusks  ore  of  ivory, 
lea  hard  and  durable  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but 
<if  very  fine  quality;  and  the  flesh  la  very  aavoory, 
having  a  greater  reaemblance  to  that  of  the  stag  than 
itw  hog,  but  lurpawing  both  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
Hmrmxr.  fHia  babyronsia  ia  vory  numerous  in  tho 
Calebe^  Moluccaa,  and  Java*  It  is  hunted  with 
doga,  and  when  taken  makes  little  resistance ;  some- 
times  when  pressed  it  endeavours  to  reach  the  eea^ 
Olid  eludes  its  pursuer  by  its  dexterity  in  dicing  and 
awimmiug.  The  Dutch  traveller  Valentyn,  who 
liAd  ■mple  opportunity  of  tftudying  the  habiti  of  the 
Mumal  m  its  wild  state,  inya  that  it  hoA  a  nice  sense 
of  imeU,  and  when  endeavourlDg  to  scent  its  enemy, 
H  often  standi  on  its  hind  Icgv,  and  leans  against  the 
trunk  uf  a  tree.     (1*1  tJXUVlXL-LAUiX.  ng  i*  } 

BACCALAimEUS  denoted,  in  the  middle  ages, 
1,  a  warrior  of  Iwwor  rank  {bar helitr)^  under  »  knight 
banneret;  2,  transferred  to  the  clergy  it  signified  a 
canon  of  the  lowest  rank;  3,  a  caudldnte  who  had 
passed  three  academical  courses  and  examinations, 
and  was  himself  enUtled  to  give  lectures  without 
being  reckoned  among  tho  independent  lecturers. 
This  waa  consequently  the  lowest  academical  degree. 
Alter  the  first  examination  he  was  called  baecaiaurtm 
mmpUsi;  aft49r  the  second  (or  Biblical),  baccalaurtm 
currrtui  after  the  third  (philosophical  and  dogmati- 
cal), hcLCcaiaHreut  formatut.  The  baccalaureuB  could 
now  become  a  licentiate,  that  is,  acquire  aU  the  rights 
of  a  teaoher.  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  luune  of  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  English  universities,  and  the 
bachelor  created  according  to  the  regular  forms  is 
■tiU  called  m  formed  bachdor;  one  who  ia  created  by 
an  extnordinary  diploma,  a  rurrtiit  barhelor, 

BACCHANALIA,    See  Bacchus  and  Onaixs. 

BACCHlUa     SeeKHTTHM. 

BACCHUS  (in  Greek,  generally  Dionftf)*),  the  god 
of  wine,  bom  rif  a  mortal  mother,  yet  one  of  tho  im- 
mortal gtKis.  His  history  is  one  of  the  mo«t  perplexed 
in  the  Gn^k  mj^-thology.  Semele  was  pregnant  with 
him  by  Zeus.  Before  his  birth,  however,  she  be- 
oune  a  victim  of  the  craft  of  Hero.  Zeus  has- 
tened to  »ave  the  unborn  fruit  of  bis  embrace,  and 
MDMlled  it  till  mature  in  his  own  thigh.  He  ofter- 
Wildl  oammittcd  the  infant  to  Hermes,  who  car- 
tied  him  to  Ino  and  Athunas,  and  finally  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nyaa  in  India,  where  he  grew  and  proa- 
pered.  His  teacher  was  Silenua,  aft^wards  his  oon- 
ataiit  companion* 

In  the  vales  of  Nysa  Baechua  invented  the  pre* 
Vou  L  "^  ^ 


paration  of  a  beverage  from  grapes,  and  taught  the 
planting  of  vines.    To  spread  the  knowledge  of  his 
iaveution  he  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  known 
world,  and  received  in  every  quarter  divine  honours. 
Drawn  by  lions  (some  say  panthers,  tigers,  or  lynxes), 
be  began  his  march,  which  resembled  a  triumphal 
pomp,  with  a  great  suite  of  men  and  womeu,  i^ileni, 
Satyrs,  and  Mtimades^     Inspired  bj  the  presence  ol 
the   god,   rejoicing,  brandishing  the  thyriiiis,  and 
crowned  with  vines  and  ivy,  they  danced  around  him, 
shouting  '£vo€/  Eltktu/'  over  hill  and  ^-allcy,  ac- 
companied by  the  tones  of  Phrygian  flutes  and  tim^ 
brels.      The  Tbebans  would  not  acknowlerlge  hi* 
divinity,  and  Pentheus  armed  himself  against  l^ni.  ( 
Bacchus  resolved  to  punish  the  crime,  and  inspired  J 
the  women  with  a  fury  which  drove  them  from  their  1 
dwellings  to  wander  on  Iklount  Ciihitron.    Penthena  ' 
himself  was  torn  in  pieces  by  hia  own  mother  and  her 
Bisters,  to  whom  he  appeared  a  wild  bes^t    Bacchus 
punished  the  daughters  of  Mjnios,  who  dcriiletl  lu« 
fesistSj  with  frenzy  and  transformation.     At  Naxoa  , 
some  Tuscan  sailors  attempted  to  carry  him  ofl^  tn 
Italy,  supposing  him  from  his  puri>le  robe  to  bo  the 
son  of  a  king.     They  fettered  him;  but  the  fetters 
fell  off,  vines  and  ivy  entwined  the  vessel,  and  kept 
it  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea:  the  go^l  tran«fArm*'l 
himself  to  a  lion,  and  the  seamen,  seixod  v  '  ' 
nesR,  leaped  into  tho  waves,  whore  they  wc  5  I 

into  dolphins.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lefw;^.  ,<  - .  ^,..  ii 
^  received  him  hospitably  and  rendered  him  wor* 
i^hip,  OH  for  instance  Midas,  who  restored  to  him  the 
faithful  Silenus. 

His  luve  was  shared  by  several;  but  Ariadne, 
whom  he  found  deserted  upon  Naxos,  alone  wan 
elevated  to  the  dignity  ol  a  wife,  and  became  m 
sharer  of  his  immortality.    To  confer  the  same  fa*>  ' 
vour  on  his  mother,  Semele,  he  deeceuded  into  the  j 
reahna  of  Pluto,  and  conducted  her  to  Olympitiy 
where  she  was  henceforth  called  Tkttone.     In  tlie 
dreadful  war  with  tho  giants  he  fought  heroically, 
and  saved  the  gods  from  impending  rtiin<     Durinj^  , 
the   rejoicings  lor  vict*jry  Zetis  ji*y fully  cried   ta  « 
him,  ^Etan,  €VO€f*  (Well  done,  my  mm^),  wtth  whitb 
words  Bacchus  «<ras  afterwards  usually  aalutitl.    We 
find  him  represented  with  the  round,  soft,  ano  grace* 
ful  form  of  a  maiden  rather  than  with  that  of  a  young 
man.    An  ornament  peculiar  to  him  is  the  tionw   His 
long  waving  hair  is  knitted  behind  in  a  knot,  and 
wreathed  with  sprigi  of  ivy  and  vine>leav«s»    He  la 
usually  naked;  sometimes  be  has  an  ample  maiitl« 
hung  negligently  ronnd  his  shoolden;  sometimea  ft  j 
fawn-skin  hangs  across  his  breast.     The   bearded  j 
Baccdius  is  properly  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  origin* 
The  golden  horns  (Uie  symbol  of  invincible  force) 
upon  his  head  were  hidden  by  the  Greek  sculpton^ 
or  shown  but  little. 

The  feasts  consecrated  to  Bacchus  were  teno 
Bacchanalia,  Dion^tia^  or  in  gsnet«l  Or^uiw     Tbmf  j 
were  celebrated  with  pecnliar  solenmlty  in  Athaai,  < 
where  the  yean  were  univerMJiy  redccmad  bj  them^  I 
During  their  oontmuance  tha  Icaal  violence  towardr  I 
a  citixen  was  a  capital  crime.    The  great  IHonyiift  I 
were  celebrated  in  spring.     The  most  important  patft  I 
of  the  oelebratian  was  a  proceaaiosi  repreoanting  Hw 
triomph  of  Bacchus.     This  was  eompoaed  of  tht 
abo^'e-mentioned  train  of  Baoehantes  of  both  aexes^ 
who,  inspired  by  real  or  feigned  intozioaiioo,  wan* 
dered  about  rioting  and  dancing,  and  gave  them-  ' 
selves   up  to  the  most  extravagant  licentioniinwi, 
They  were  masked^  clothed  in  fawn  skins,  orowneil  i 
with  ivy,  and  bore  in  their  hands  dzinking-cups  and 
■pean  entwined  with  ivy  ((Ayrti).    Amidat  this  road 
crowd  marched   in   beautiful  arder  ths  dalagated 
t»odies   of  the  Pkrairia   (corpormadoM  of   dtan 
They  bore   upon  their  heads  oooaecfited  baiks 
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which  oostainod  firat-fruita  of  every  kind,  cakes  of 
differwit  ah&po^  uid  vmrioas  mysterious  ajrmbola.  This 
prooeseioB  wan  usually  in  the  night-tinie.  The  day 
wn  devoted  to  irpectaclea  and  other  recreationa.  At 
•▼ery  early  hour  they  went  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
where  idumcaI  or  diumatical  perforntancoa  were  ex- 
hibited. All  over  Athena  reignvd  HccntiouBneas  and 
revelry.  Those  feaata  passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Bosuuis,  who  oelebrftted  them  with  still  greater  dia- 
•cltiteness,  till  the  aenate  abolished  them,  b,c.  167. 

BACCHYLIDES,  bom  in  lolus,  a  city  of  the 
island  Coa,  tbo  last  of  the  ten  great  lyric  poeta  of 
Greeoe,  whom  tbo  Alexandrine  canon  declared  daa- 
aiical.  The  Dephew  of  SLmonides,  and  a  contempor- 
ary of  Pindau  (470  a.a),  he  raoks  as  a  poet  beeide 
them.  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  Eved,  esteemed  him 
highly,  preferring  him  even  to  Pindar.  Of  his  odve, 
hymnsi  peana^  triumphal  aongs,  the  few  fngmenta 
whidi  remain  are  collected  in  some  edidona  ot  Pin> 
dar,  and  in  the  Analecta  of  Bnmck :  there  ore  many 
traces  of  hia  influence  in  tbo  odcB  of  Horace.  With- 
out having  the  impetuous  cagle-fiigbt  of  Pindar,  he 
was  neither  destitute  of  fire  and  energy,  nor  oi  grace 
and  richness, 

BACCIOCCHI,  I^f ABiA  Anne  Eliza  Boj^aparte, 
sister  of  Napoleon,  wa*  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Jan.  8, 1777, 
and  educated  in  the  royal  inatituUon  for  noble  ladies 
at  St,  Cyr.  She  lived  during  the  revolution  with  her 
mother  at  Manieillcs.  In  1797  she  married  Captain 
Bacdocchi,  who  in  1805  was  created  Prince  of  Luoca 
and  Piombmo.  In  1799  she  went  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sided there  with  her  brother  Lucicn,  who  ai/t^akened 
in  her  a  taste  for  poetry  and  the  fine  art^.  She  col- 
lecjted  around  her  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the 
capital,  among  whom  were  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers, 
Iioharpe,  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  and  the  Mar- 
quij*  de  ront^mea.  Generous  as  ahe  ever  was  townrda 
diatinguiabed  talent,  she  eonferred  pai-ticular  obliga- 
tions on  the  two  last.  Fontanes  was  patronized  by 
NapoleoQ  chierty  through  her  recommendation.  Con- 
adoua  of  her  intellectual  superiority,  she  kept  her 
husband  in  a  very  subordinate  situation.  It  was  she, 
in  fact,  who  governed  the  prindpalitieji  of  Luo«i  and 
Piombino,  and  as  Grand-duchess  of  Tujicany  she 
enacted  tiie  part  of  a  queen.  When  this  Semiramia 
o/Lucm,  aa  a  witty  writer  sf^les  her,  reviewed  the 
troops  ol  tbo  dnchy^  her  husband  dischatged  the  ofHce 
of  aide-de-camp.  She  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, though  not  properly  aeaistcd  by  the  officers 
intrusted  with  bor  contidence.  In  1S14  she  retiruil 
to  Bologna,  but  was  obliged  in  the  following  year  t*> 
reside  in  Austria.  Here  she  lived  at  first  with  her 
sister  Carolina,  afterwardB  with  her  family,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  government,  at  Trieste,  where  she 
called  herself  the  VountfM  Compignano,  She  died  of 
a  nervoua  fever,  August  7,  1S20,  at  her  country  seat, 
Villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste. 

BACCIO  DELLA  PORTA,  Fraxcisco  Barto- 
LQHEO,  a  celebrated  painter,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Fra  Beo'totomeo  di  San  Marco^  was  bom 
in  1460  at  Savignano,  near  Prato,  in  Tuscany.  He 
learned  in  Florence  the  first  principles  of  paintinr^ 
from  Cosimo  B4)selli,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  art  by  studying  the  worlts  of  Leonardo 
da  VincL  He  was  an  admirer  and  follower  of  Sa- 
vonarola On  Ma  dii^ath,  in.  conifcqucnco  of  a  vow 
mode  during  the  peril  <3f  poraecution,  he  took  the 
Dominican  habit  in  1500,  and  oasumed  the  name  of 
Pra  BartoUimeo,  For  the  space  of  four  years  he  did 
not  touch  Ids  pencil,  and  employed  it  afterwards  only 
on  devotional  aubjects..  Raphael  visited  Florence  in 
1504,  and  gave  instructions  to  Bartolomeo  in  per- 

1  Fra  Is  the  sbbreviaiioa  of  frait  (brothor),  nnd  U  ofton 
ptti  beforv  ibs  oamet  ut  moniu. 


spective,  itsceiving  in  return  his  lessons  in  oolo 
Some  years  afterwards  the  latter  visited  ^licb 
Angelo  and  Haphael  at  Home.  After  his  retmn  1 
lloreuce  he  executed  several  reLigiona  pictures^  a 
which  were  a  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Sebastian,  ^ 
are  greatly  admired.  Hia  style  is  serere  and  < 
but  very  graceful  in  youthful  figures;  hia 
ing,  in  vigour  and  brilliancy,  comes  near  to  thait  < 
Titian  and  Giotgione.  But  he  partlcnlarly  excels  ii( 
drapery,  which  none  before  hkn  represented  wil( 
equal  truth,  fulness,  and  ease.  He  died  in  1517  *" 
pictures  are  preserved  in  the  gxdlery  of  the 
duke  at  Florence  and  in  the  palace  of  Pitti. 

BACH,  JoHAKK  SERASTiAir,  among  the  German  i 
siod  composers  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  moat  i 

mous  and  the  greatest  of  this  name,  so  ( ' 

in  musical  literature,  was  bom  in  1$S5»  at  ] 
died  in  1750,  at  Leipzig.  He  received  his  fir*  i 
rtmction  on  the  harpsichord  at  Ohrdruf  from  his  c 
brother  Johonn  Chrirtoph.  After  the  death  of  1 
brothei:  he  studied  mnsie  at  Ltineborg:,  and  ] 
himself  familiar  with  the  French  style  widle  in  i 
chapel  of  the  duke  at  Halle;  in  1703  entend  \ 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Weinuu- ;  went  in  1704  I 
Amstadt,  wliero  he  attained  great  proficiency;  ' 
in  1707  organist  at  Miihlhauaen ;  in  1708  < 
the  court  in  Weimar;  and  in  1714  concert-maater I 
Uie  same  place ;  afterwards,  in  1717^  chap  ~ 
at  Anhalt-Kdthen ;  in  1723  chanter  and 
music  at  St.  Thom-Ws  School  at  Leipzig ; 
1736  composer  at  the  royal  and  electoral 
Saxony.  His  life  has  be*m  written  by  Fo 
a  player  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ 
Baoli  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporanei 
compositions  breathe  an  original  Inspiration,  \ 
chiefly  of  the  roHgious  kind.  They  conaift  of  \ 
ta^t  and  moteU^  and  many  pieces  for  the  otsan  ai 
the  pi^no.^ — Bach's  family  came  from  Preabojg^  j 
Hungary,  which  Sebastian's  father,  himsdf  a  |^ 
mufiicion,  left  on  account  of  religioua  difScnltiea  t 
settled  in  Germany.  More  thwi  fifty  musical 
formers  have  proceeded  ^m  this  family.  Seb 
iiimsclf  had  eleven  sons,  all  distinguished  ae 
siciana.  The  most  renowned  were  the  following  > 
WiLHJCLM  FaiXDUCAJTK,  bom  in  1710  at  Weimar;  die 
master  of  the  chapel  of  Hease-Daimstadt,  at  T 
in  178  4.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  scientific  harmo 
L^ta  and  moat  sldlf  ul  organists. — Kabl  Pktlifp  1 
itAifUEL,  bum  in  1714  at  Weunar;  died  in  17$S  i 
Hamburg.  After  having  studied  law  at  ] 
went  to  Berlin  as  a  musician  in  the  Pnanaii  s 
and  was  finally  director  of  the  orchesb^  at  1 
He  has  composed  mostly  for  the  piano,  and  1 
lished  melodies  for  GeUert's  h^-mns.  His  i 
positionB  are  excellent.  His  ^aay  on  the 
Manner  of  Playing  on  the  Harpsichord  i9>  even  i 
a  dossical  work  in  its  kind.--JoHAV3i  Chi 
Fbiedbioh,  bom  at  Weimor,  1732;  died  in  1795,1 
ter  of  the  chapel  at  Buchebuxgj  a  great  organiB^  ( 
known  alao  by  the  musio  he  has  pomished.— ^Jofl 
CHRiaTiAK,  bom  in  1735  at  Ldpaig;  died  in  I 
1782,  was,  on  aceoimt  of  the  graceful  and 
style  in  which  he  ^vrotc,  a  favourite  composer  * 
the  public. 

BAOHARACH,  a  small  place  of  1900  inhabotaDta 
on  ibe  Rhine,  1 2  miles  8.  of  Cobleni.  It  has  a  wall 
flanked  i%ith  towers,  and  the  romantic  rsmaina  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  and  a  curiona  old  caatlsk  'Dm_ 
vicinity  produces  excellent  v.ine,  which  ^ 
highly  esteemed,  that  Pope  Pius  IL  (^'Eneaa  Sylf: 
ordered  evevy  year  a  quantity  to  Rome,  and  f ' 
peror  Wenoealaus  granted  to  Niimfaerg 

Sortant  privileges  for  a  moderate  quantiiy  i 
elicioua  beverage.    The  view  from  the  ruins  of  I 
castle  is  one  of  the  anblimest  on  the  Rhine* 


BACHAUMONT— BACON. 
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BACHAUMONT,  FuAxe^is  us  Coicweux  dk, 
bom  ftt  Paris  in  1024,  took  im  active  part  in  the 
titiQblM  of  the  Fronde,  and  also  ^rrote  a  good  deal 
of  light  poetiy.  Hti  reached  the  tse  of  aeyenty- 
ei^ht,  and  in  said  to  have  died  ai  a  Chriidan,  after 
baYing  lived  oa  an  EpicureaiL  The  Dome  of  the 
Fronde  i»  said  to  have  originated  from  a  pleaaazttry 
tai  bis.  He  eaid  that  tlia  parlianient  remiiided  him 
of  the  Bcfaoolbojs  who  played  with  aUnga  in  the  botdi* 
wards  of  Paria,  and  dkpenied  at  the  sight  of  a  police 
officer^  but  collected  again  as  soon  as  he  was  oat  of 
ei^ht.  The  compaiison  pleased;  the  enemies  of 
l^hzann  adopted  bat^cxyrds  in  the  form  of  a  sling 
{fronde),  and  were  oaUed  Frwidtttrw, 

BACHELOR.    See  BAC?0ALArREC9. 

BACILLAEIAf  m  large  family  of  infiisory  organ- 
isms,  as  to  whose  place  in  the  scaJo  of  being  the  most 
distingnished  naturaliats  are  not  agreed,  Blainvilli% 
Dnjardin,  and  Ikloyer  holding  them  to  be  true  plants; 
while  Bory  do  Si  Vinoent  assigns  them  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  mitT>aT»  toid  vegetables;  aiid 
£hnmbei^f  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  i&  probably 
of  the  gresytest  weight,  regards  them  as  true  animals 
with  s  Teiry  simple  organiration.  According  to  him 
they  are  poljgatftrio  infusoria  without  intestinal 
cazLBl,  having  a  mnltifann  body  with  a  shield  often 
ptiffmntic  and  ailidons,  and  one  or  more  openings,  and 
often  dividing  themaelves  under  the  form  of  aiiicn- 
Iftte  polypi  by  imperfect  spontaneous  division.  They 
aETB  fcMma  in  vast  nmnbera,  both  in  freah  and  in  salt 
water,  and  have  ako  been  detected  in  the  coloured 
snow  of  the  Alpa.  Their  shield  easily  tesirting  de- 
struction, they  have  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in 
superficial  lacustrine  deposits,  and  in  solid  strata  In 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  homogenootia 
•oltish,  friable,  and  ailicbus  stone  known  t)y  the 
name  of  iripoli^  and  mnoh  nsed  for  pctllshing,  is 
entirely  oomposed  of  remains,  or  rather  perfectly  re- 
oogaiBable  skeletons  of  BadUoria ;  and  whole  strata, 
atnong  others  the  Polierschiefer  or  puli^hing  slate  of 
Bohemia,  14  feet  thick,  arc  almost  entirely  composed 
<d  them.  The  number  of  known  living  species  ex* 
oeeds  .HOO, 

BAC*K,  a  word  often  used  in  sea  terms. — To  back 
an  anchor,  to  carry  out  a  small  anchor,  ahead  of  the 
lane  ooei  in  order  to  support  the  latter. ->  To  back 
and^l  is  an  operation  generally  performed  in  nam>w 
rivers,  when  the  veasol  Ims  tlie  tide  in  her  favour, 
and  the  wind  againft  her, — To  back  the  miU  is  to 
arrange  them  in  a  situation  that  will  occasion  the 
vesael  to  retreat,  or  to  move  aitsm,  in  ocmseqnenoe 
of  the  tide  cnrrent  being  in  her  favour,  and  the  wind 
tiontrary,  bnt  light — Back  ike  fnaintop-taii^  the 
oommand  to  brace  that  sail  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  may  exert  its  force  against  the  fore-part  of 
the  saO,  and,'  by  thus  laying  it  aback,  materially  re- 
Card  the  vessel's  ooune. ' 

BACK£R££L,  or  Baoqitkrjelli,  WrLUAir,  a  Dutch 
historical  pointer^  bom  at  Antwerp,  and  a  diadple  of 
Rabsos  at  the  same  time  with  Vandydc  Boiiarart 
observM  that  In  his  time  there  were  seven  or  eight 
eminent  painters  of  this  name  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Gonntries. 

BACKGAMMON,  a  gune  played  with  dice  by 
two  penBons  on  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  npon 
which  there  am  twenty-four  black  and  white  spaces 
called  poinU.  Each  player  has  fifteen  men,  black 
smd  white,  to  distingoish  them.  The  wora  is  of 
Wekh  origin,  signifying  litth  hatUt, — Lowt  of  tki 
Oami. — 1.  H  a  man  is  taken  from  any  point  it  must 
be  played.  2.  A  man  is  not  played  till  it  is  placed 
upon  a  point  and  qnitted.  3.  If  a  player  hsj  only 
fouTteen  men  in  play  there  Is  no  penalty  attending  it. 
4  If  he  bean  any  number  of  men  before  he  has  en- 
tertsd  a  man  taken  up,  and  which,  of  oonrve,  he  was 


obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  bomOy  most  be  etitteed 
again  in  the  adversaiVa  table,  aa  well  as  the  nun 
tsJEttn  np.  5.  If  he  haB  mistakfln  his  throw,  and 
played  it,  and  his  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in 
the  choice  of  either  of  the  players  to  alter  i%  unless 
both  parties  ayr^e  to  it 

BACKHUYSEN,  LuDOLP,  a  very  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  paitioularly  in  sea  pieoe% 
bom  in  1631  at  Emden,  was  first  employed  as  a  dak 
by  his  father,  who  was  secretary  to  the  statss-giMM- 
raL  He  afterwards  entered  a  mercantile  houao  ai 
Amsterdam,  and,  without  instmctioQ*  begin  (o  fkoldi 
the  vessels  wliich  arrived  in  the  hnrbonr.  Thes^  ftt- 
tempts  mot  with  applause,  and  led  him  to  devote  hhaa- 
•elf  entirely  to  painting.  He  reoeived  instmction  from 
Yon  Everdingen,  and  soon  acquired,  by  his  assiduity 
and  his  frequent  visits  to  ihe  ro^ims  of  the  best  artiAta, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  facility  and  skill ;  but  what 
most  contributed  to  hh  Ripid  progress  was  the  zeiil 
with  wliich  he  studied  nature.  On  the  approach  of  a 
storm  he  was  accustomed  to  embark  in  a  light  boat, 
and  calmly  observe  the  motions  of  the  waves,  tho 
tremendous  shook  of  the  breakers,  and  the  toMinga 
of  the  agitated  vessels.  The  terrified  saQots  ofteti 
forced  him  to  the  shore,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  en- 
treaties. Full  of  what  be  had  seen,  he  then  has- 
tened  home,  without  speaking  a  word,  or  aUowing 
his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  any  other  object^ 
and  completed,  with  admirable  exactness  in  the  most 
minute  particulars,  the  sketches  which  he  had 
alniady  made*  This  courageous  seal  procured  his 
pictoros  the  lint  rank  in  their  daas.  Sevonl 
princes  visited  his  rooms,  and  Peter  the  Great  even 
wished  to  take  leasoiia  of  him.  The  buigomasteri 
of  Amsterdam  eommissioned  him  to  execute  a  so* 
piooei,  for  which  they  paid  1300  florins,  and  wliick 
they  presented,  in  1665,  to  Louis  XIV.  lliis  bean- 
tiful  picton  is  still  in  Paris.  In  all  his  paintinga 
the  ntmcst  truth  prevails.  His  colours  are  exoeUsat 
and  his  stroke  is  remarkably  well  suited  to  imitate 
the  water  and  its  motions:  his  skies  are  Ught,  and  of 
great  variety.  Backhuysen  also  attempted  poetry^ 
and  gave  instniotjon  in  psmmanship.  His  gaiety  and 
stren^h  of  mind  did  not  quit  him  even  £iring  tho 
long  Bufferings  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  170^, 
at  Uie  age  of  seventy-eight  yeara.  His  pictures  wfll 
always  n;tidn  a  lilgb  value.  At  the  sale  of  tbenio* 
tuTQS  of  P.  de  Smeth,  in  Amsterdam,  ISIO,  tour 
pieces  of  Backhnysen  wens  sold  for  £50,  €05,  080, 
and  1400  florins. 

BACON,  ANTHOifT,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and 
elder  brother  to  the  celebrated  lord-chanoellor,  was 
bom  in  155S.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  ti»- 
veUed  much.  In  1579  he  went  to  Paris^  and  resided 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  a  oonaideraMe 
time.  He  there  beeaone  acquainted  with  Haniy  IV., 
with  whom,  and  with  maoyof  tiie  fiivl  Utenti  of 
Europe,  he  carried  on  as  eKiaiiiw  omrsspondence 
after  be  had  retomed  to  Ei^liimt.  Tbt  time  of  hla 
death  is  not  kaowik 

BACON,  F^AJPon,  Baron  of  TanliiB,  om  of  ilia 
mosft  remariuble  m«n  of  whom  in?  ago  can  boiit; 
a  refonner  of  philoeophv,  by  foondmg  it  ctL  the  oAi- 
servation  of  natore,  aAtr  !t  bad  consisted,  for  so 
many  oenturios,  of  scholastie  suhtletieo  and  han«D 
dialectics.  He  was  bom  at  London  in  1561,  and 
displayed  from  his  earliest  chihihood  proola  of  m 
superior  mind.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  entcvid 
the  University  of  Carobtidgo,  where  he  made  asloo- 
ishing  progress  in  aU  the  aoienoes  there  taoghl  H« 
had  not  comjileted  his  lixteenth  year  when  no  is 
against  the  Aristotelian  pMlosophy,  which  seemed  1 
Imn  more  oakolatod  to  povpttoalt  d&mtos 
ailiriilon  tilt  niiML  H  vm  Umb  iIw  oooloa  la 
Engkad  to  flood  abroad,  pwtioidoil J  to  f^«aoiV  tiMM 
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1»  FMi  Ib  the  MUt  «l  fiir  ikniM 
«xn  after  bb^  Um  to  EBgiMid  witb 

t  iiiiifciL  Ha  diKfaarg^  H  to  the 
sf  tbs  OMOi  (Ifinhe^)  ictnmed  to 
JVaoec^  md  to»veilM  thn^i^  wfwat  fnfwiuom  of 
iMift  oomtay  to  lAiuj  ni  ■■■bbb  ■■■  !■■&    ^¥beD 

rtlrtiii )/ Fiim|iii.  In  mhkh  Im  41111  IImi  iiwI  Mtiiiiili 
li^|»ooiiflf  tLB6Hijiaalmirfclhkjii4|iiiaii»  TIm 
death  ci  hk  fn^hv  enllBd  him  back  to  E^uid,  where, 
iaotder  to  be  fiHw^  to  lite  goitafalj  to  hii  nnk,  he 
devolei  hiiMeif  to  jooifradaBOtv  m^  pnnied  the 
ttadjci  tk0lfl»vilb»SMktaenii,thiBlh0  WM 
made  cooDiel  tal^wmimaKj  to  this  qneeB  befion  he 
waatwiBty  y|>ityM»flld>  Hia fnf winnal  lilKwra 
did  nil^  htmrmwm,  makia  faini  kaa  d|^t  of  the  ida^ 
wUi&hahadcad7ooaDaived,ol  leformizi;  the  plan 
of  ariifJaaHr  cladiaa  agieeablj  to  aomad  pbakmapkf, 
IDa  plMSB  wae  mora  honoiirable  Ihaa  hsismtiTe. 
SatODb'a  taleata  and  hii  ocamedioa  with  the  lord- 
teewQicr,  Bmidfl^  and  hk  aen  Sir  Eobert  Cedl. 
fint  aeeretaiy  of  itotBi,  aeaned  to  pramiae  him  the 
highfwt  piTWMition;biitthecDmi^bBiweeiithelaiter 
and  the  Eari  itf  Bmi,  likewiae  a  friend  and  protector 
of  BftooD,  pnveBtod  1^  adraaeemeni.  £aKx  endear 
Togvad  to  mdemuifj  him  by  the  dooaticm  of  an  eatate 
in  land.  Bacon,  howerer,  aooa  ioiffA  hia  obligatjona 
to  lidi  Mbcsviia  bencfaGloii  and  sol  odIt  abaodooed 
him  ae  locti  aa  he  had  falkn  into  iSiienee,  bat  with- 
oat  bein;  obliged  took  pait  igalnat  him  oa  hii  trial. 
Againat  thk  in^atitnde  the  put^c  Toioe  waa  failed; 
ai^  whatever  Baooa  might  eaj  in  faia  jnadfication, 
he  remained  at  oomrt  the  object  of  hatred  to  one 
partj  and  of  jeahmmj  to  the  oUier,  and  the  qneen  did 
not  appear  fndintid  to  do  an  jthiog  in  hia  Cavoor.  In 
FariSamoit  he  oondDoted  himdf  for  aome  time  wiili 
dligniif  and  indopcndaioa.  Ho  had  been  citoaen 
mflmtwr  for  the  oooatj  of  Middleeez  in  1593,  and 
voted  with  tiie  popolar  parfy  againat  the  meaaureaof 
the  miniatiBn^  thoogh  he  ootitiniM^  in  the  aenrioe  of 
the  crown.  But  towania  the  end  of  Elisabeth*!  rei^ 
hia  pariiamentaiy  oondiict  became  mora  aerrile.  If 
■oything  can  ausaaa  him  it  la  hii  povert^^  which  waa 
ao  gnat  that  he  waa  twice  aneated  for  debL  The 
reign  of  Jamea  I.  waa  more  faTo<m-able  to  him.  This 
ptioioey  who  waa  ambitions  of  being  considered  a 
pation  of  letters,  conferred  npoa  hun  in  1603  the 
Older  of  knighthood.  Having  been  commiiBioned  to 
make  a  repreaentation  of  the  oppnsaaiooa  oommitted 
by  the  Toytl  purveyors  in  the  king^a  name,  he  eiBe- 
Gutod  the  taak  with  bo  much  addnm  aa  to  latisfj 
hath  the  king  and  the  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Cummona  voted  hun  the  public  thanks^  and  Jamea 
made  him  one  of  the  king's  oovmael,  with  a  pension 
of  £40,  which  waa  aoon  fotkwed  by  another  of  £60. 
^a  iitnation  now  oontinuall j  improred ;  he  contracted 
an  advantageous  mamage;  in  1617  waa  made  lord 
kemr  of  the  seals;  in  1619  Lord  High  Chanoellor 
of  England  and  Baron  of  Terul&m,  and  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  Yisconnt  St.  Albon's.  He  might  now 
have  lived  with  splendour  wiibunt  d^rading  hia 
ch&nicter  by  those  ac-ts  which  hxve  staiiied  his  repu- 
tation. Neverthdesa,  great  complaints  were  made 
Againat  him.  He  waa  aoooaad  before  the  Hooae  of 
Lorda  of  having  receiTed  money  for  granta  of  officea 
and  privil^gea  under  the  seal  of  state.  He  was 
naabfe  to  justify  himaelf,  and  desiring  to  avoid  the 
mortification  of  a  trial,  conf  ened  his  crimes  mad  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  peers,  beseeching  them 
to  limit  his  punishment  to  the  loes  cl  the  hi^  ofBoe 
^'bich  be  Jmd  didhonoored.  After  he  had  ncknow* 
ledged  by  an  cxplidt  oonfenion  the  truth  of  almost 
all  the  chargea,  notwithstonding  the  intercession  of 
the  Mugt  and  the  interail  which  they  themaelvea  took 


Ib  OM  of  tiiiir  mert&lingMibed  manba%  the  lorii 
mttfnimi  lum  to  pay  a  fine  ol  £40,000^  aod  to  be 
impriaoDed  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleaaoie  of  the 
kii^  He  waa  abo  declared  for  ever  inci^iati^  of 
place  or  employment^  and  forbidden  to  sit  in  Parlia* 
ment  or  to  appear  witldn  the  ves]ge  of  the  ooorL 
Thk  aevtxe  aentenca  waa  doobtica  jost ;  yet  it  ami 
be  alkiwed  that  ha  waa  actuated  neither  by  avarioa 
par  uuunpttoo  of  hearty  but  that  hk  errota  are  imtbcr 
to  be  attriboted  to  a  weakneas  of  character,  wMeh 
wia  aboaad  by  othera,  Traito  of  genenwty  and  ia* 
flfpMnrlpawiB,  whidi  his  life  alao  display^  show  eieariy 
thast  ha  knew  and  valued  virtoe.  Ha  waacniaithfat 
to  it  becanae  he  had  sot  anfficieBt  finsDeai  toicAne 
thennjartdwrnandacf  othetm.  ffii  aenteaoe  waa  not 
i%arooB^  execnted ;  he  waa  aooo  rokaaed  from  the 
Tovio;aDd  the  rest  of  hia  punishment  waa  bydegreea 
ramitted  entxrely.  He  anrvived  hii  6dl  on^  a  few 
Yean,  and  died  at  Hlghgate  Apdl  «»  1626. 

AU  the  studies  and  flfforta  of  thia  great  man  auned 
at  a  reform  in  the  system  of  human  k&cmle^ge.  Ha 
examined  the  whole  circle  of  ^e  anSwiOfa,  Savvrti^ 
fatod  their  relatiani^  and  attempted  to  arrasge  them 
aooordEag  to  the  different  facolties  of  the  human  mind, 
to  which  each  baki^s;  In  thia,  however,  be  coold 
not  aoooead  for  want  of  a  weU-foonded  uad  satenl 
divirion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  for  be  divided 
the  icaenoea  into  those  of  the  memory,  of  the  onilw- 
staodiBg,  and  of  the  fmaginati^Ti  This  be  expiaiaa 
in  hia  iBataoratio  Magna,  nnder  the  heed  De  IKgm- 
tato  el  Angmentu  Soeatiaram.  He  furtbo'  per- 
ceived thai,  in  all  the  branchea  of  natnral  sdenorj 
the  only  way  to  truth  is  by  the  ohaervatioii  of  natore. 
How  thia  observation  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  natore 
is  to  be  examined,  is  illustrated  in  several  plaoeL  He 
explained  hia  ideas  on  this  subject  in  the  above-mea^ 
tkmed  treatise  {De  Dignitate,  ic.\  and  in  the  Xomm 
Orgmnm  ficjentjanan.  Hia  universal  genina  had 
attended  to  all  the  eeienoea ;  be  perceived  to  wbst 
poizkt  each  of  them  had  advanced,  wbat  falaediieo- 
dona  they  had  taken,  and  bow  ibey  were  to  be  bn«|^ 
back  to  troth.  Aa  a  metaphyaidan  be  diaplap  ne 
leas  penetration  than  profoundneai  in  hia  viewa  of  tibe 
opcsrationa  of  tiie  "mij*!  of  tbe  aatociation  of  idaaii 
and  of  the  prejudices  which  smroond  ua  froai  o«r 
cradle,  ^tid  prevent  the  free  exerciae  of  rcaeon.  Aa 
a  natnral  philosopher  he  brought  forward  verf  mge* 
nions  views,  and  was  on  the  route  to  several  impnr- 
tant  disooveries.  He  invented  a  kind  of  pDeomatie 
maohine,  by  hia  experiments  with  which  he  waa  led 
to  an^aet  the  dastuaty  and  gravity  of  the  air,  whi^ 
Galileo  and  Torrioelli  afterwards  diaoovered.  He 
appart^ntly  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Uw  of  gznvita(ioo» 
which  Newton  afterwards  proved.  He  wanted  only 
experiments  in  order  to  demoostnte  the  ptinctples  of 
thu  power.  He  treated  alao  of  natural  hiatory,  bat 
only  in  an  afavidged  manner,  in  his  work  Sylvm  Syl* 
varum,  Ac  He  wmto  several  treatises  on  medidoa; 
among  others  one  on  life  and  death.  But  physiology 
ikod  cbemistry  were  then  bo  imperfectly  usdantoodv 
that  be  could  not  avoid  falling  into  great  errocn  The 
Bctenoe  of  law  he  treated  not  merely  a«  a  lawyer,  bat 
AS  a  legislator  and  philosopher.  His  apihorisnia  are 
not  leaa  remaikabte  for  profound  views  than  lor 
viffour  and  prednen  of  expression.  Morale  are  thv 
subject  of  one  of  hia  finest  works,  entitled  Esaiyiv 
or  Sennonee  Fidelea — a  treasore  of  the  most  n«f  ocnd 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  hmnan  retationsy  adbind 
in  an  eloquent  and  vigx^nous  style.  Aa  an  hiataii» 
heu  leaa  diatinguished;  he  wrote  a  history  of  Henry 
VIL  Of  hia  knowledge  of  antiquity  hia  vrofk  On 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Andeota  bears  witnesa,  to  Wfiadi 
he  explains  the  ancient  fablea  by  ingenious  alli^eriaib 
He  possessed  a  less  profound  knowledge  of  maiha* 
matica,  and  to  this  it  ia  to  be  aacribed  thai  be  wha 
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•o  generally  difl<y>vered  the  errors  of  tbe  bunuin  mind, 
and  poiDted  out  the  truth,  opposed  the  Copernican 
syvtexn.  In  thia  point  alone  he  remained  hehlnd 
9om»  enlightened  men  of  bit  time.  In  other  depart- 
mfliiti  of  htunan  inveB^gation  be  Roared  to  such  a 
beigbt^  that  his  oontetnpor&rics  could  not  lullj  e&U- 
mste  the  extent  of  his  geniun^  the  juatneea  of  hU 
TiewB,  And  the  iin^Mjrtance  of  hia  labours.  He  hini' 
flelf  WM  his  only  jud;y;e,  and  with  a  JMSt  pride  he  saja 
in  hia  wUl,  '^ly  name  and  memory  I  beqiieath  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  my  o^"n  countrymen^  after 
«ome  time  be  pawed  over/  Goethe  my»  of  Bacon : 
*He  drew  a  flponge  over  the  table  of  Human  know- 
ledgei'  The  best  edition  of  bia  work^  in  that  issued 
tmder  the  Bupendsion  of  I^Ir.  Spedding  (1S57,  and 
sabflequent  yean).  They  are  partly  in  English, 
portly  in  Latin.  Tbe  Library  of  llscful  Knowledge 
contmna  a  popular  treatiBe  on  the  NoFum  Org^anmn. 

BACON,  JoHir,  a  celebrated  English  sculptor,  waa 
bom  in  Southwark  in  1740.  Having  been  appren- 
tiotd  at  the  ag^  of  fourteen  to  Mr,  Crispo  of  Bow 
dmrdhyard,  and  employed  in  modelling;  and  painting 
■nail  porcelain  omamentd  for  chimney-pieces,  his 
ambifcieii  was  awakened  by  beholding  the  models  sent 
by  SGutptort  of  eminence  to  be  baked  in  hia  master's 
potteiy-fnmaoea  at  Lambeth.  He  therefore  set  bim- 
•alf  about  producing  some  works  of  art  of  a  similar 
daai,  and  such  was  his  diligence,  and  so  great  bis 
cQooess,  that  be  obiainod  not  fewer  than  nine  pre* 
■njimiB  from  tbe  Society  for  tbe  Encouragement  of 
Arte.  While  yet  an  apprentice  be  formed  a  prmeot 
for  making  statues  of  amfidal  stone,  wbioh  was  aher- 
wards  perfected  and  carried  into  effect  in  a  manufac- 
tory in  the  New  Koad.  About  1763  he  began  to 
work  in  marble;  and  shortly  aftcni^ards,  seeing  tbe 
imperfection  of  the  method  then  in  use,  he  invented 
m  new  Instrument  for  transferring  the  fe)rm  of  the 
modd  to  the  marble  (technically  called,  getting  out 
the  fx)ints),  which  instrument  has  been  adopted  ainoe 
by  other  sculptors,  Anrl,  indeed,  when  Canoyacame 
U}  London  and  ^aw  it  be  expressed  bis  admij^tion  of 
it,  and  regretted  he  had  not  known  it  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life.  In  17159  Bacon  obtained  from  the 
Bml  Academy  the  first  gold  medal  given  by  that 
oooioty,  and  the  following  year  be  was  ohoeen  an 
anocinte.  HaHng  prodnoed  and  exhibited  a  statue 
cf  yinm.  Dr.  Morkham  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York)  employed  him  to  produce  a  bust  of  his  majesty 
for  Cliristchurch  College,  Oatford.  Having  obtained 
^Ihe  royal  patronage  by  this  bust,  he  was  employed  to 

ake  a  duplicate  of  it  for  the  Umversity  oi  GKittin- 
fen.  In  1777  be  was  oomnusaioned  to  prepare  the 
model  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  Mn  Gtiy,  the 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospiital,  which  afterwards  pro* 
cnied  him  the  honotir  of  exectitiug  that  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  CruUdhalL  The  year  following  he  was 
chnaim  into  the  Boyal  Academy^  and  completed  a 
bNatlful  monmEient  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Draper 
fa  Bristol  CathodraL  Hia  other  works  are  too  numer^ 
OQS  to  be  apedfiod  bere^  but  the  prindpal  of  them 
are  two  g^rotipa  for  the  interior  of  tbe  Royal  Academy, 
iba  aUtue  of  Judge  Bkckstune  for  All  8onls  College, 
Olfotd;  another  of  Henry  \X  for  Eton  College;  &e 
tnOBUment  of  Lord  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  tbe  statut^M  nf  Dr.  John»m  and  Mr.  Howard  m 
St.  PaaVs  Cathedral  Mr.  Bacon  died  August  7, 
1 799.  Hia  second  son  John  became  a  distingnished 
artist,  and  is  celebrated  f<»r  several  great  national 
works. 

BACON,  RoGiR,  an  English  monk,  who  by  tbe 
power  of  his  genius  raised  himself  above  bia  time, 
made  astonishing  discoveries  in  several  sdenoes,  and 
oontributed  much  to  tbe  extenrioa  of  real  Imow- 
tiedgv.  He  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Bdiester,  in  tbe 
«oanty  of  Somezset^  of  an  old  and  respectable  Isniilj. 


Following  tbe  impulse  of  an  inquijiiti  ve  spirit,  be  ovw 
came  all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  progress  by 
ignorance  and  vtiperstitiou.  He  first  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  went  afterwards  to  that  of 
Paris,  then  jnuch  frequented,  where  be  distinguished 
himself  much  by  successful  study,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  fn  1240  be  returned 
to  England,  where  be  entered  tbe  order  of  Francis- 
cans, and  fiked  bis  abode  at  Oxford  Natural  philo- 
sophy seems  then  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  bis 
labours ;  but  this  study  required  expenditnrs  beyond 
his  means.  He  met,  however,  with  gcneroos  friends 
of  science,  whose  contributions  enabled  him  to  pttr^ 
chase  books,  to  prepare  instruments,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  experiments.  In  examining  the  secrets 
of  nature  be  made  discoveries,  and  dedneed  results, 
which  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened, 
who  comprehended  their  natural  connection;  but 
wbidi  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  the  ignorant, 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  works  of  magic.  This 
opinion  was  countenanced  by  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  He  himself  loudly 
blamed  tbe  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  partiouLtf  of  tbe  monks,  and  even  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  pope  representing  the  noceaeity  of  re- 
form. In  revenge  they  denounced  to  the  court  of 
Kome  his  dangerous  opinions  and  astonishing  opera- 
tions, which  tjiey  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
devil.  The  pope  forbade  him  to  teach  at  the  nni- 
venity.  Ho  was  soon  afterwards  thrown  into  prison, 
prevented  from  holding  communication  with  any 
person,  and  even  deprived  of  neceesary  food.  Among 
the  few  enlightened  individoals  who  admired  his 
genius  and  pitied  bis  misfortunes,  was  the  cardina) 
bishop  of  Sabina^  papal  legato  in  England,  who  nc 
sooner  ascended  the  puial  chair,  under  the  name  of 
CTlement  FV.,  than  he  liberated  him,  and  took  bim 
under  bis  protectioiL  Clement  demanded  a  collection 
of  all  bis  works;  npon  which  Bacon  wrote  that  work, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 
Opus  ^lajus,  and  sent  it  to  bim  by  bis  favourite  dis- 
ciple, John  of  Paris»  in  12i57,  Under  Clement's 
successor,  Nicholas  II L,  the  gennral  of  tbe  Francis- 
cans, Hieronymus  ab  Esculo,  dedared  himsdf  igaintt 
Baoon,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  writings,  and 
issued  an  order  for  bis  imprisonment^  which  wss  coo- 
firmed  by  tbe  po)K).  This  new  coaifinemeni  bated 
ten  years;  and  when  llten»nyinns  ab  Efculo  was 
elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.,  Bacon 
vainly  emiaavoured  t^:*  ccmvinoe  him  of  the  innooeooe 
and  utility  of  bis  lalxmrs,  by  sending  him  a  trealiss 
On  the  Means  of  Avoiding  tbe  Infirmities  of  Old  An. 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  be  regahied  a» 
Hberty  by  the  interoosion  of  some  distinguished 
Englishmen,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  be  wrote 
a  Compendium  of  Theology,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, according  to  some  in  1^2,  or^  ss  others  think, 
in  1291. 

Though  an  extraordinarT  man,  Bacon  could  not 
entirely  free  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  his  time. 
He  believed  in  tbe  phDosopber's  stone  and  in  astro- 
logy* There  are  to  oe  found  in  bis  writings  new  and 
ingenious  -views  on  optics;  fur  example,  on  the  re- 
fractkm  of  light,  on  the  appareot  mj^nitudiB  of  ob* 
jeeta,  on  the  magnified  appeanuiDQ  off  tbi  ran  nd 
moon  when  in  the  horisoii,  Ita  Hs  dmifbsi  rwj 
exactly  the  nature  and  effects  of  warn  and  oonenTt 
lenses,  and  speaka  of  their  apptlontion  lo  the  |WMP0SS1 
of  reading,  and  of  viewing  distant  objects,  ooth 
terrestrial  and  celestial;  and  it  is  sainr  to  prove  from 
his  writings  that  be  was  either  the  mveutor  or  Im* 
ptDver  of  the  telescope.  He  also  gives  descriptions 
of  the  camera  oAteuro,  and  of  the  bunung-glass.  Hs 
made,  too,  several  medical  dSseov«risa.  Ae  disooverir 
of  gunpowder  has  been  attributed  to  bin.     HJt 
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wridngs  ocmtam  the  diemical  formuk  of  it,  but  it  k 
generuly  snppoted  bo  derived  it  from  the  Arab^, 
ttom  whose  writizigB  He  derived  miuij  other  miggea* 
tions.  He  wad  ao  well  verted  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
nad  wrote  Latin  Mvith  such  elegance  and  cleumeu, 
that  bis  acqmrementa  in  tbeee  respecta  would  alone 
oeonre  him  a  high  character.  He  wan  intimatelj 
aoqnainted  with  geography  and  astronomy,  as  ap- 
peen  by  hie  disoovery  of  the  errors  of  the  calendar, 
«ad  their  caofies,  and  by  his  proposals  for  correctiDg 
them,  in  which  he  approached  very  near  to  truth. 
He  himself  mode  a  corrected  calendar^  of  which  there 
ia  a  copy  in  the  Botileuin  Library.  Even  in  moral 
philoeophy  Bacon  has  laid  down  some  excellent  pre- 
Cfipta  for  the  oonduot  of  life,  and  is  in  every  reapoct 
entitled  to  remembmnoe  as  a  ^reat  phUosophcr  and  a 
wonderful  man. 

BACTRIANA,  or  Baoteu,  one  of  the  principal 
provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  and,  before  Cyrus,  a 
powerful  kingdom,  the  inhabitnnta  of  which  were 
noted  for  bravery.  On  the  N.  and  e.  it  waa  bounded 
by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Oxns,  now 
<Tihon;  on  the  8.  it  stretched  along  the  Faropamisus; 
on  the  w.  it  reached  Margiana.  On  account  of  its 
situation  and  fertility  it  had  made  great  prqeresa  in 
civilization  at  a  very  early  period  The  FeraiaiiB 
derivotl  their  mytholog3%  religion,  and  architecture 
from  Bactna.  Bessiis  hero  declared  himself  sovor- 
eign  of  Asia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
WOliatt^y.  It  ia  t*:*  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  country  la  hot  flight.  Even  the  companiona 
of  Alerander  give  no  particular  account  of  it 

BADAJOZ^ (with  tiie  Bomans  Pax  Avffuaia),  the 
fortified  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Badajot, 
on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Guadiana,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  twenty-eight  arches.  Badajox  lie*i 
not  far  from  the  Portuguese  froDtiersi,  82  nules  n«n,w. 
of  Seville^  and  forms  the  most  important  fortress  on 
the  aide  of  Portugal  It  contains  a  cannon  foundry 
and  a  fine  cathedral.  During  the  Peninsular  war 
BadaJQZ  waa  beaiegcMl  by  Marshal  Soulty  and  taken 
in  March,  1811.  It  was  twice  attempted  by  the 
Engliah,  on  6th  and  2Dth  May,  IS  11,  and  waa  be- 
sieged by  Wellington  on  16th  March,  aind  taktiO  Gth 
April,  1812.  In  the  Peace  of  Badajoz,  ci>nclnded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Gth  June,  1801,  Por- 
tugal promised  to  shut  its  imrboura  agaiuat  the  Eri- 
tidL  Moralea  was  a  native  of  I^ulajoz,  which 
powMiWi  several  of  hia  paintinga.    Fop.  22,800. 

BADEN,  Grand-dught  op,  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant etatea  of  the  German  Empire,  in  the  8.W. 
comer  of  Germany,  between  lat.  4T  and  49*  N.,  and 
Ion.  25°  and  27''  E.  It  is  of  very  irregular  form.  On 
the  w.  and  pcui  of  the  a.  its  contour  m  defined  by  the 
Khine;  but  in  other  diit^ctiona  it  ia  much  indented 
amd  mixed  up  with  other  atates^  The  lino  through 
ita  centre,  and  forming  a  alight  curve,  with  its  con- 
vtjicity  E.,  is  about  175  miles.  Ita  breadth  variee 
from  13  milea,  where  it  ia  narrowest,  a  little  to  the  ir. 
of  Baden  toi^u,  to  85  milee.  Its  area,  5909  KngH«h 
tH|uare  miles,  divided  into  four  districts,  is  occupied 
ai  follows:— Arable  land,  1,852,800  acrea;  meadows 
and  pasturea,  658,600  acrea;  wood,  1,263,800  acrea; 
viueyarda  and  gardens,  74,760  acres;  rivera  and 
waate,  409.290  acr«& 

Pkyakal  Features. — Baden  ia  decidedly  mountain- 
oaa,  being  traversed  to  a  oonsiderabic  extent  by  the 
lofty  pLitoan  of  the  Scbwantwald  or  Black  Forest, 
which,  commencing  between  Baael  and  Waldahuti 
prooeeds  in  a  K.  direction,  forming,  by  its  W.  side, 
the  range  of  romantic  precipices  which  bound  tbe 
valley  of  the  Khine,  while  its  x.  side  slopea  much 
more  graduaUy.  Its  highest  point,  the  Feldberg,  is 
4675  feet  in  height  Another  range,  of  no  great 
elevation,  though  somewhat  precipitouSi  called  the 


Heiligenbe^,  attains    its   greatest  height  in 
vicinity  of  Heidelberg.    In  addidon  to  uieae  tai 
are  the  two  amaller  ^gionpe  of  the  KaisentuM  i 
the  Odenwald.     The  Odenwald  is  usually  regar 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  which  i 
merges  imperoeptiblv.     The  nucleus  of  the  Bl 
Forest  and  Heiligenoenif  oonsiats  of  gneiaa  and  | 
niie.    The  Kauentuhl  ia  evidently  of  volcanic  I 
madon.    The  Odenwald  is  composed,  for  the  n 
part,  of  red  aandstone*     Baden  belongs  eaitirelj 
the  basins  of  the  Khine  and  the  Danube;  the  foni 
draining  the  for  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  wh 
the  latter  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  tlie  I 
comer,  where  it  takea  its  rise,  and  merely  runs  1 
iirst  few  miles  of  its  mountain  coutae. 
eluding  a  considerable  part  of  the  Lake  of  jj 
stance  and  the  whole  of  the  Uberlingersee  an 
lersee,  are  numerous.     The  variety  of  mind 
very  great,  but  the  number  woricable  to 
oomparatlTely  smalL   The  number  of  mineta 
has  been  estmiated  at  seventy,  and  of  these  1 
few  are  of  great  celebrity,  attracting  to  the  <~  ' 
watering-places    to   which    they   have    given 
crowds  of  risitora  from  all  parti  of  the  world. 
climate  of  Baden  varies  much  with  the  surfaoat] 
While  in  the  valleys  and  phuns  aU  tbe 
fruits  are  coming  to  maturi^,  odd  winter  blasts  j 
often  felt  among  the  mountains;  and  there  aie  ei 
ravines  on  the  aides  of  the  Fddbeq^  &om  which  i 
snow  addom  entarelj  disappears.     The  open  ^   " 
in  the  B.  are  much  warmer  than  in  the  K.    Hia  1 
side,  and  ako  the  Odenwald,  are  cold,  lying  ^ 
to  the  blosta  from  the  Swabian  Alps.     The 
climate  of  Baden,  and  indeed  of  Germany,  is  in 
valley  of  the  Khine.    Here  >(inter  is  short  and  i|) 
earty;  the  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by  erap 
ration  from  the  river  and  the  lakes;  the  fields  ai 
coveted  with  rich  crops;  and  all  the  ordinary  fiiii^ 
'bearing  phmta  and  trees,  particularly  the  vine  and  thai 
chestnut,  grow  in  luxuriance.     Indeed^  the  vc^t*«J 
tion  throughout  Baden  is  peculiarly  ridi^  and  manT 
f ests  itself  especially  in  the  magniiicent  forests  whid 
line  mimy  of  its  valleys,  and  clothe  ita  i 
sides,  furnishing  supplies  both  of  fuel  and  < 
timlier,  which  are  idmost  inexhauatible.    The  i 
produce  of  grain  is  estimated  at  1,390,125  qu 
of  which  rather  more  than  one-half  is  apelt  or  i 
man  wheat,  about  one-fifth  oats,  one-ninth  barieyjj 
and  rather  more  tham  one-ninth  rye.     Large  qu 
ties  of  potatoes  are  grown  throughout  the  o 
and  hemp  of  excellent  quality ;  tcibacoo  and  ! 
particular  districts.     The  culture  of   gre 
attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  i 
stock  is  generally  practiaed;  but  though  a 
patch  of  land  on  wluch  any^  crop  can  be 
allowed  to  lie  waste,  and  the  collection  of  s 
never  loet  sight  of,  the  science  of  agnculture  < 
be  regarded  as  for  advanced,     llie  reming  of  i 
f(»inB  an  important  occupation.     NumerouiB  bords  i 
goats  and  swine  are  fed  in  the  Black  Forest    In  i 
gard  both  to  quantity  and  quality,  few  ooontries  \ 
richer  in  wine  than  Baden.     Vineyards  occupy 
comparatively  large  extent  of  ita  surface^  and  ae^ 
of  Uie  wines,  both  white  and  red,  produced  in  J 
rank  in  the  first  class.     Baden  has  long  been  d 
lor  ita  fruita^  among  which  may  be  mentioned  i 
sive  orchards,  or  rather  f orestB  of  apples^  pean^ « 
nuts,  and  particidarly  the  cherries  and  pbims  el  ^ 
Black  Forest,  &tym  which  are  obtained  the  Uqoa 
which,  under  the  name  of  Klrschwaaser  and  ZweCacii'^. 
gewaaser,  are  universally  known  and  estecaned.   Thml 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  are  on  a  1 
small  scale.     Perhaps  the  most  impartaal  i 
ture  \&  that  of  wooden  doeka,  oonfizidd  ddsAy  %a  the 
districts  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  oonnaded  with  i^ 
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the  making  of  muaicftl  boXei  wad  other  rourical  toys, 
in  which  extraordiaary  Hkill  ttnd  mg«nmty  ftre  dis- 
played, and  for  which  prices  njnomiting  from  12,000 
to  15,000  floriitB  (£1000  to  jei250)  have  been  ob- 
tained.  The  chief  trade  of  Bttden  is  derived  from 
it«  forestt.  Timber  of  the  finest  q[uality,  much  of  it 
AiUpted  for  Bhip-btdlding,  ia  tnuuunitted  to  HollaQd 
by  the  EhLoe,  and  by  way  of  Boael  to  Switzerland 
and  Prance,  both  of  which  also  take  large  quantities 
of  chanxmL  The  oidy  other  articles  of  trade  de- 
MTfiog  of  notice  are  wine,  particularly  the  Mark- 
gMer,  KJin^elberger,  and  Staufenbeiiger;  lioneurs, 
especially  Kirachwasser ;  hemp^  tobacco,  and  fruit. 
Salt  is  ejcported  in  considerable  quimtitiea  to  Eheniala 
Pnisiia  and  Switzerlimd. 

PopttUtlicnf  Education^  tke. — According  to  the 
osDiiii  of  the  population  of  Baden,  taken  Ist  Bee. 
1880,  the  total  amount  was  1,570,139,  apportioned 
among  the  four  distrlcti  into  which  the  oountry  is 
divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

tXitzict*.  Ana  in  «rau«  mUe*.         Pomlatiosu 

Comtanoe.... ......... 1086...... 1101,800 

PreibuTf .IflW 4H,lin 

CarUnihtf WB 407,008 

Hannhftim... ISOS 4S9»089 

M09  l,670a8» 

The  pop.  has  not  greatly  increased  since  1316,  when 
11  was  l,(>05,d&9.  Between  1846  and  1S55  it  suffered 
A  decresae — the  decrease  from  1S40  to  1849  amount- 
iq^  to  4712;  from  1849  to  1S52  to  8232;  and  frcon 
1852  to  1855  to  the  hkrge  number  of  42,105,  chiedy 
owing  to  emigration.  It  has  again  b^un  to  increase 
«l  m  modemte  rate.  The  races  which  inhabit  Badcra 
apt  chiefly  two,  th^  AUenumni  and  the  Franks;  the 
former  occupying  the  territory  from  the  M^tg  to  tbe 
Bhlne,  and  the  latter  the  territory  to  the  N.  of  the 
Murg.  The  laoguago  corresponds  to  this  territorial 
division;  the  Allemanmsch  prevaillag  in  the  high 
country,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Wiese,  rad 
In  tolerable  purity,  though  frequently  intermixed  with 
Sw»bian  and  Frankfah.  It  is  epokco  with  the  least 
adolteratioQ  in  the  Btaok  Forest  Education  is  Tery 
gMMsmlly  diflfoaed,  and  the  means  employed  for  the 
purpose  deserve  honourable  mention,  even  in  Germany. 
Every  village  has  at  least  one  primary,  and  every 
town  a  grammar  sohooL  Parents  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools,  and  continuQ  them  there 
for  a  certain  perio^l,  or  till  a  oertain  degree  of  profici- 
enoy  u  attain<»d.  Of  a  higher  order  than  those  already 
mentioned  arenumenms  seminaries,  calledreal  scbobla^ 
Ijitin  schools^  pttdagogiuma,  rannsshuns,  and  lyoe« 
urns.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  are  the  two  tmivcr- 
sities  of   Heidelberg  and  Freiburg.     There  is  no 

E roper  religious  establishment,  but  every  form  of  re* 
gjoQS  belief  is  protected.  The  government  is  a  oon- 
•titotional  monorohy,  founded  on  a  liberal  repreeen- 
tatiTe  baaiB.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
grand"duke;  the  legislative  in  a  parliament  composed 
of  two  chamboTS  analogous  to  our  House  of  Lordis 
and  House  of  Commons.  The  public  revenue  aver* 
i^Qi  nearly  £%QQO,(m  sterling. 

ffidary, — ^The  heroditary  ponosdons  off  the  hoose 
of  Baden  extend  over  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  its 
prvMnt  temtory.  The  reigning  family  dates  its  his- 
toriosl  origin  frtim  Berthold,  sumamed  the  Bearded, 
count  of  Thurgau  and  Brisgau.  His  grandsoa  Herr- 
man  succeeded  to  his  domains  in  ^e  end  of  the 
eleventh  oentuiy,  and  is  the  proper  founder  of  the 
house  of  Baden.  He  took  the  title  of  mavgrave,  and 
died  In  1130,  0^  the  death  of  the  Margrave  Chris- 
topher L  la  1527,  two  lines  were  fonned  by  his  sons 
Bernard  and  Ernest;  by  the  former  that  of  Baden- 
Baden,  by  the  Utter  that  of  Boden-Durhu^  Both 
lines  booama  united  in  1771j  in  the  penon  of  the 


Margrave  Karl-Friedrich,  who  obtained  oonsideiablsJ 
acotesions  of  territory,  and  died  in  1811,  lucoeododl 
by  his  grandson  Karl,  who  married  Stephanie,  »Ai 
adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon,  and  shared  largely  in  f 
the  favours  of  that  dynasty.  Baden  is  now  one  ol  I 
the  states  of  the  reconstructed  Germanic  Empire. 

BADEN,  or  Baadis  (commonly  Baden-Baden, 
anciently,  CivUas  Auretia  Aqnams),  a  town  ana 
watoring'plaoe,  grand-^uchy  c^  Baden,  dicle  Mlddla  i 
Rhine,  18  mUes  8*8. W.  Carlsrahe,  one  of  the  moife  j 
beautiful  localities  of  Europe.  It  ia  built  in  the  form  I 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  spur  of  the  Black  Forest,  1 
overhanging  a  valleTt  through  which  runs  the  littlo  i 
stream  C»osbacb.  The  houses  are  in  genenl  old  and  ] 
high;  the  streets,  with  one  exception,  narrow  aodl 
crooked,  and  nearly  all  steep  and  hilly.  The  fineHl 
buildings  lie  along  the  river.  The  emfiees  most  da^  j 
serving  of  notice  are  the  new  palace,  standing  on  an  j 
isolat<^  height  above  the  town,  on  the  site  of  a  Ko»  | 
man  temple  and  baths,  and  surrounded  by  fine  gar- 1 
dens;  the  palace,  and  near  it  the  viUa  of  the  Dnchaii  | 
dowager  &t«»hanie;  and  the  town  dinrch,  containing  I 
the  tombs  of  fourteen  members  of  the  maigraWata  1 
house  of  Baden,  and  altar-screens  painted  by  Lill-1 
after  Guido  Rem.  Baden  has  been  celebrated  from  f 
the  remotest  antiquity  for  its  thermal  bathi^  whicb  J 
ma<le  it  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Bomans,  UntiftJ 
recently  it  was  also  oelcbratod  for  its  gaming  i 
which  were  held  on  lease  from  the  grand-duke^  i 
attracted  large  numben  of  vimtors.  Those  are  now 
abolished.    Pop.  in  1876,  10,958. 

BADEK  (anciently  ThermcB  Cftia  and  AuMnaem\. 
a  town.  Lower  Austria,  gov.  and  circle  Vienna,  from] 
which  it  ia  distant  8.W.  15  miles,  at  the  foot  of  thai 
Styriaa  Alps.  It  has  numerous  hot  sulphurouii 
springs  {U  \A  09"  Fab.),  used  both  for  bathing  ' 
drinlang,  and  very  much  frequented.  The  fii 
bathi  are  thooe  of  tho  Sauoi hof,  the  Fkm«ienb 
and  the  CaroUnenbad.  They  are,  for  the  mo 
part,  *  society  baths  ^  (GtidUchafts-  or  Wl-baderfA 
in  which  the  bathers,  male  and  female,  in  amplal 
dressing-gowns,  mix  promiscuously,  and  wnJk  abou^l 
up  to  the  neck  tn  the  steaming  water.  They  art! 
eificadoas  in  outaneons  dJsesses,  gout,  and  rheuma- J 

tisDCL 

BADEN  (anciently  Therma  MeJmikm),  a 
Switzerland,  cauiton  Aargau.    The  town  {Obtr-I 
or  Badcn-im-Aargau)  is  12  miles  k«jl  Aarau^  in  a 
narrow  de^e,  left  bank    Ltmmat,   which  is  h^re 
cToascd  by  a  wood«Bi  bridget.     It  has  a  lown-hall, 
handsome  Roman  Oalholic  chnrefa,  a  eoDVaat^  s 
astsry,  hospital,  and  house  of  conectioii,  and  is  i 
brated  for  its  hot  sulphurous  baths.    The 
springs  have  a  temperature  of  110'  Fah.  The  1 
hod  a  castle  at  Baden,  called  the  CtuitUum  Th^rmar*  I 
urn;  and  during  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  f <.m Imm 
here,  where  the  dukes  of  Austria  frequently  rended^l 
the  ruins  of  which  stm  exiJrt.     Pop.a50a.  1 

BADEK,  FSAOX  or,  Gondnded  between  Gennaaf  1 
and  France,  Sept.  7,  1714.     See  RASTiLDT. 

BADEN-BADEN,  Loc  is  William  L,  Majiobay« 
07,  grandson  of  the  Maigrave  William  X  of 
Baden,  bom  at  Paris,  April  8,  16^5,  where 
XIV.  was  his  godfather.    He  served  his  first  < 
pugn  under  Montecuculi,  against  Tcvenne  in  J 
where  this  great  general  feU.    The  Prince  of  '. 
wsa  ordered  to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  Frenc||| 
army,  which  he  did  with  success  till  C^ud^  ttxil 
the  oonmumd.    Montecuculi   gave  in  his 
tion*  and  the  Duke  ol  X^ortmina  ■nooeeded  hii 
Louis  served  nnder  thii  geiisfal  until  the  Peaoa  < 
Ninngnsny  when  ha  ntmed,  i&  1G7S,  to  his 
paviate.  When  the  wwhetwacaiAujitrin.iin4lT 
broke  out,  he  threw  himself,  with  u 
into  yienn%  which  was  besieged  b>  1% 
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Duke  of  Lomdne  and  the  King  of  Poland,  Solneski, 
come  tri  tbe  relief  of  thia  capital,  And  Lotaia  ejected 
tk  junction  with  them  by  a  vigorous  6iUly,  The  dty 
warn  relieved,  the  Turka  retired  in  diflorder,  and 
Louifl  gained  eeveral  victories.  He  snlaeqnently 
received  the  command  in  chief  of  the  imperial  army 
on  the  Danube,  and  defeated  the  Turks,  Sept.  24, 
1689,  at  NiMa,  and  Aug.  19,  1691,  at  Saleokemen. 
In  1693  he  vaa  intniij^  with  the  command  of  the 
imperial  anny  in  Germany  against  the  French ;  hue 
retook  Heidelberg,  &nd  afterwards  visited  England^ 
to  concert  with  King  William  the  plan  of  oporationa 
against  France.  He  opened  the  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  1694,  invaded  Ahiace,  baffled  the  vigilajice 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorgea,  and  showed  the  greatest 
activity,  though  he  Buitfered  violently  from  the  gout» 
When  the  throue  of  Poland  was  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sobieakl,  in  1697,  be  was  among  the  oompetitora 
for  the  crown.  Wlien  the  Spanish  war  of  succesaioa 
broke  out  he  commandetl  the  imperial  army,  and  in 
1702  took  Landau,  notwithatanding  its  valiant  resist- 
ance. In  1703  he  showed  his  talents  Jn  the  art  of 
fortification  by  laying  out  the  famous  lines  of  StoU- 
hof en,  which  extended  from  the  Black  Forest,  through 
Buhl,  to  StoUhofen  and  the  Rhine,  After  having 
made  twenty-six  campaigns,  commanded  at  twenty- 
five  sieges,  and  fought  thirteen  battles,  he  died  at 
Bastadt,  Jaouanr  4^  1707. 

BABE  NO  CH,  a  mountalnona  diirtrict  In  Inver- 
iiG^-Hhire,  33  miles  in  leugth,  and  27  in  breadth. 
The  population  of  the  district  is  small. 

BADGER  (Miles,  Brisa,),  a  genua  of  mammifer- 
cms  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  plantigrade  tribe, 
which  place  the  soles  of  the  hinder  feet  on  the  gronnd 
in  walking.  The  head  of  the  animtdi  pertaining  to 
this  genus  is  very  similar  to  fiome  of  the  smaller 
varieties  of  dogs,  having  a  moderately  elongated 
tmrntf  small  eyes,  and  nbort,  rounded  earn.  The 
teeth  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  in  figure  and 
arrangement  to  those  of  tbe  bcar^  to  which  genus 
that  of  the  badger  is  closely  allied.  The  body  is 
lar^,  supported  on  short,  stout  legs,  and  tbe  paws 
are  enveloped  by  the  integument,  iM>  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  part  free,  and  are  provided  with  long,  curved 
claws,  especially  adapted  for  burro'wing.  The  badger 
resembles  the  skunk  and  weasel  in  Imving  a  pouch 
beneath  the  tail,  from  which  a  fetid  fatty  htunour 
«xudet.  Ita  motions  are  slow,  and  the  belly  appears 
to  be  trailed  along  the  ground,  although  the  length 
of  hair  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  body  makes  thia 
trailing  uppear  greater  than  it  really  is.  Possessing 
a  considerable  strength  of  limb,  and  claws  especially 
suited  for  the  purpuae,  the  badger  excavates  a  long 
and  winding  cavern,  at  tbe  extremity  of  which  it 
sleeps  securely  during  the  daytime.  At  night  it 
comes  out  to  seek  for  its  food,  which  consists  either 
of  vegetables,  insects,  or  small  birds,  Jtc — a  regimen 
which  shows  the  limilarity  of  this  genus  to  the  bear 
as  mnch  as  its  general  resemblance  of  structure. 
When  attacked  by  dogs  or  other  enemies,  the  badger 
defends  itself  with  great  resolution,  and  tufliota  many 
severe  wounds  on  the  aggressoni  before  it  m  finally 
Tanquished.  It  h  therein  often  cruelly  made  sport 
of  by  dog-fanciers,  who  place  It  in  a  long  box,  and 
set  their  favourites  to  draw  it  out.  Foxes  often 
drive  out  the  badger  from  his  den,  and  enlarge  it  for 
tlieir  own  uae.  On  the  whale,  the  badger  is  a  harm- 
less creature,  seldom  seen  unless  hunted  for,  and 
doing  very  little  injory,  except  when  greatly  multi- 
plied. The  female  brings  forth  three  or  four  at  a 
litter.    Bee  PL  XXXIII. -XX XIV.  fi-  (J. 

Only  two  species  of  the  badger  are  known,  tbe 
Ihiropean  {M,  tid fjaris)  and  American  {M.  Labrador 
rien).  The  Eum()ean  badger  has  a  broad^  white 
■tripe  from  Its  foreheftd  6mm  to  the  nose;  and  a 


longitudinal  black  stripe  begins  betw^een  the  eye  umI  I 
snout,  on  each  side,  dilating  as  it  goes  hackwajd,| 
until  it  includes  the  eye  and  the  ear,  behind  whidi  J 
it  terminates.  The  hair  coverine  the  body  is  bac^| 
long,  scattered,  and  of  three  ocAoun^  white, 
and  red,  differing  in  the  proportion  of  thtSM 
diiferent  parts.  Blrnck  is  the  predominant  i 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  body. — The  American  1 
ia  only  found  in  the  remote  western  territoriea  of  thel 
United  States,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Britkh  pot- 1 
seasiona  in  America.  It  is  very  different  fram  tbej 
European  in  physiognomy,  having  a  forehead  project- 1 
ing  considerably  above  the  root  of  tbe  no^s,  which,  ] 
in  the  European  species,  foams  a  continuous  line  with  1 
the  forehead,  ana  in  having  a  lon^r  taO,  eoiveredj 
with  long  h^,  reaching'  almioet  to  the  ground  whcofl 
the  animal  ia  walking.  Tbe  tall  of  the  Earopesiil 
badger  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  lega.  j 
The  oolour  of  the  American  badger  ia  chiefly  grayidi,  ] 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  Eur^tpean.  The  wsighl  ] 
of  the  American  species  is  from  14  to  IS  lbs. 

BABLA,  BoMiKQO,  a  Spanish  traveller  who,  i 
singular  circumstances,  visited  in  1803  sad  the  lour  J 
f olloniing  yean  the  Mohammedan  ooimtries  bordsr- 1 
ing  on  ^e  Mediterranean.     During  the  whole  of  his 
ttiur  he  professcNl  to  be  a  Mussulman,  which  chaiao- 
ter  he  had  qualified  hlnuelf  to  support  by  submitting  I 
to  circumcision.    He  travelled  under  the  denemioa-  j 
tion  of  AH  Bey  tl  Ahboiti^  which  style  he  also  as- 
sumotl  in  his  travols,  published  in  French  at  Paris,  ' 
by  Didot,  in  1814,  two  vols.  8vo;   and  about  the  | 
same  time  in  English  at  London.    It  is  now  admitted  | 
that  he  was  employed  as  a  political  agent  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleom.    Hit 
peculiar  situation  and  religious  profeaalon  gave  htm  I 
opportunities  for  making  many  observations  whidi  J 
could  not  occur  to  other  travellers;  and  his  mdmses  I 
are  curious  and  interesting,  though  rather  tinctufsd  j 
with  an  air  of  exaggeration^  somewhat  excosable  in 
a  person  placed  in  such  extraordinary  drcnmitanres  J 
He  died  at  Damascus  in  1818,  and  it  ia  stu^eotod  hf  | 
foul  means.  j 

B AENA,  a  town,  Sp»un,  in  Andalusia,  provinott  of«  I 
and  24  miles  s.b.b,  from  Cordova,  on  the  right  }Mak 
of  the  Marbella.    It  has  hilly  though  tderably  g<ood 
streets,  two  principal  and  two  snuUler  sqnami^  four 
parish  churdiea,  a  town  and  court  house^  seireitl 
well-attended  schools^  two  hospitals,  m  prison,  nniDe-  J 
rous  convents,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  wooUen,] 
and  cotton  fabrics.     Large  quantities  of  grain  and] 
oil  are  exported  to  Malaga.     Pop.  12,d4L  1 

BAEKT,  or  Ba»t,  JeajJ,  bora  at  Dunkirk,  1650, 1 
the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman.    He  rsised  bimself,  under  | 
Louis  XIV.,  to  the  rank  of  oommodorew    The  Dutch,  I 
English,  and  Spanish  called  him  the  French  deriL  The 
marine  of  Louis  XIV,  owed  principally  to  this  rough  J 
mariner  the  nispect  which  it  enjoyed   from   Othetl 
nations.     Bart  happening   to   be  at  Versailles,  tiwi 
monarch  said  to  him,  *  Jean  Bart,  I  have  made  7011 1 
a  commodore.*     *  Sire,  then  you  have  done  will,*  j 
answered  tlie  mariner.     The  courtiers  laughed ;  bat  | 
Louis  told  them,  '  This  is  the  answer  of  a  man  who  j 
feels  his  own  worth.*     Bart  brought  into  port  a  j 
number  of  Dutch  and  English  teasels,  burned  otheA, 
lauded  at  Newcastle,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing country.     In  101^2^  with  a  fleet  of  three  satl«  be 
met  the  Dutch  tleet  loaded  with  oom  from  theBeltlc^ 
put  to  flight  the  escort,  and  took  sixteen  msnhaiit' 
men.    In  1694,  when  there  was  a  scamty  of  ootn  id 
Franco,  he  succeeded  several  times,  notwithatanding 
the  watchfulness  of  the  English,  in  bringing  intft  tl»e  j 
harbour  of  Dunkirk  ships  loaded  with  this  article;  I 
Once  he  delivered  a  number  of  such  veaaeis,  in  tbe  \ 
boldest  manner,  from  the  Dutch^  into  wboee  hands 
they  had  fallen,  and  recei?ed,  in.  oonaefuenoe^  Isttcst  J 
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of  Dobilitj.  AHor  liATinj;  pawed  the  EngUab  In 
1696,  wbo  bloekftded  th«  Woour  with  a  tlet^t  three 
times  as  strong  as  liii  own,  he  met  the  Dutcb  fleet 
from  the  B&ltic,  oonEinting  of  110  nml,  and  convoyed 
by  fiye  frig&tea.  Tlie  e»cort,  li^ith  forty  shipl^  loon 
fell  into  the  hrindi  of  the  French  ;  but  ou  hb  return 
to  Dunkirk  thirteen  Dutch  tihips  of  the  line  appeared, 
and  to  avoid  a  very  unequal  combat  ho  woa  ubU^d 
to  burn  the  greater  part  of  hi«  captures.  From  the 
Peftce  of  Ryuwick  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of 
4he  Spanish  Succession  he  lived  at  Dunkirk.  He  died 
there  of  a  pleurisy,  brought  on  by  hia  exertionii  in 
equipping  a  fleet  to  take  part  in  the  latter  war. 

BAEZA  (ancieotly,  licatia),  a  toyMif  Spain,^  in 
AndaluiiiiL,  2*2  miles  E.N.B,  from  Jaen,  with  1D,S51 
inhabitants.  It  is  pleasantly  eituated  on  a  hdght 
amid  rich  and  well-watered  plains,  and  from  a  dls- 
taooe  presents  a  very  striking  appearance  with  ita 
churches,  monasteries,  and  steep-roofed  houj»ed.  It 
has  several  good  streets  and  three  squares,  one  of 
whidti  is  Hneid  by  a  ran^^e  of  porticoes.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  university  (now 
suppressed)^  and  the  old  monastery  of  St  Philip  de 
NerL  Gssfkor  Becerra,  the  oetebrated  sculptor,  was 
boTD  here. 

BAl'FtN,  WrixiAM,  an  English  navigator,  bom 
A.D.  15Si ;  famous  for  his  discovcriea  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  He  visited  West  Greenland  in  1(]12,  agtvin 
to  1615,  &nd  made  a  voyage  to  Bpitzbergen  in.  Idl4. 
In  1616  he  ascertained  the  limits  of  that  vast  inlet 
of  the  sea  since  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormuz^ 
in  the  Esst  Indies,  ii.a  1622. 

BAFFIN'S  BAY,  a  considerable  expanse  of  sea 
on  the  Ji,K.  of  North  America,  l>etwecii  Greenland 
and  the  islands  thnt  lie  on  the  N.  of  the  continent ; 
between  68*  and  78*  N.  hit;  discovered  by  Baffin 
in  UWl  By  Davb'  Strait  it  ootmnunicates  with  the 
Atlantic;  Lancaster  Sound  and  Jones  Sound  lea<i 
westwards  from  it  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while 
Smith's  Sound  leafls  out  of  it  towards  the  north, 

BAGD^iD,  capital  of  a  Turkish  pnshalic  of  the 
aaene  name  (contfii^^  t   70,000  square  miles, 

And  1,300,000  inh  1  <  the  loutbcm  jiart  of 

Mesopotamia,  or  aJ  J i,  now  Irak  Arabi;  ■44" 

25'  B.  Ion. ;  and  33'  20"  K.  iait.  The  greater  part  of 
it  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ligris,  which  Is 
eroased  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  620  feet  lung.  The  old 
Bagdad,  the  residence  of  the  caliphs  (now  in  ruins), 
said  lo  have  had  2,000,000  inlmbitants,  was  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  modem  city  is 
surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  about  6  miles  in  circuit, 
and  with  a  ditch  from  5  to  6  fathoms  deep,  which  may 
be  filled  with  water  from  the  Tigris ;  but  the  cannon 
cm  the  numerous  towers  are  old  and  unfit  for  use.  Tlie 
castle  commands  the  Ti^riit,  and  contains  an  arsenal, 
but  is  untenable.  The  houses,  mostly  built  of  brick^ 
ore  but  one  story  high,  the  streets  nnpaved,  and  so 
narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  ride  abreast. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  distingmshed  by  a 
better  architecture.  The  palace  of  the  governor  is 
spacious,  and  mac^nificently  furnished.  The  public 
baths  and  the  coffee- houses  of  the  city,  tliough  in  a 
bad  condition,  are  much  frequented.  Of  the  mosques, 
about  100  in  numl>er,  only  a  few  attract  much 
nodosw  Their  architecture  lis  in  general  inferior  to 
that  of  other  Mohammedan  cities,  and  their  gaudy 
appcaranoQ  is  produced  by  the  gla^  tiles  which 
ooTsr  their  domes  and  minarets,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  kind  of  mosaic  work  in  various  colours,  chi^y 
green,  white,  yellow,  and  black.  The  bazaars  are 
all  spacious,  and  well  stocked  with  goods.  That 
built  by  Dawd  Pacha  still  mnks  as  onn  of  the  moat 
srilendid  in  tho  world.  The  marktta  afford  an 
abundance  of  provisions  at  m  low  price^     Bagdad 


long  commanded  a  large  port  of  the  traffic  Ijetween 
£iirope  on  the  one  hand,  and  Penia  and  In<tia  ou 
the  other;  but  this  trade  has  found  new  channels, 
and  the  Pemans  now  supply  themselves  with  Euro- 
pean products  by  way  of  IVebizonde,  and  with  those 
of  the  East  by  direct  communication  through  th«j 
FLrf^ian  Gulf,  llie  heat  of  the  summer  ohligea  tli#| 
Inhabitants  to  shelter  themselves  in  subterrani 
chambers ;  but  the  winter  is  cold  enough  to  make 
fire  necessary.  l*he  city  is  Nevertheless  agreenbW 
and  healthy,  when  free  from  pes^lential  diseases,  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  suffer  from  cutaneous  dis 
orders.  Bagdad  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Pe! 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  a  small  number  of  Chi  * 
llie  Turhi  compose  three-fourths  of  the  whole  pejMi*' 
lation.  The  Jews  are  confined  to  a  secluded  distiid 
of  the  city,  and  are  in  a  very  oppressed  conditiuiv 
Inclusive  of  the  Arabs,  Hindus,  Afghans,  and  £gyp*i 
tians,  who  are  aecustotned  to  reside  here,  ihe 
tion,  aecordini^  to  the  moit  recent  estimate,  amouni 
to  40,000.  The  city  has  lieen  fretiuently  visited  h 
the  plague,  and  in' 1331  was  nearly  devastoted  by* 
that  calamity. 

Bsgdsd  was  founded  in  762,  by  the  Caliph  Al 
manzor,  or  Al  Mansur,  finished  in  four  years,  and 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour,  in  the  nlntlt 
century,  by  Harun  Al  Rasohid ;  but,  100  years  after,,! 
it  was  "destroyed  by  the  Turks.    In  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tury  it  was  stunned  by  Huhwu  ^Uolagou),  grandsoiij 
of  Genghis-Khan,  who  caused  the  reigning  caliph  ' 
be  slain,  and  destroyed  the  caliphate.    The  descend-' 
ants  of  the  conqueror  were  exi>etled  in    1392    by 
Tamerlane,  and  in  1412  by  Kara-Yusef.    In  the  fol 
lowing  cHi'ntury  Shah  Ismael,  the  first  sovereign  of 
Persia  of  tlie  house  of  Sofi,  took  posseaiion  of  tha 
city.     From  that  time  it  was  a  iieriietual  subject 
contest  in  the  wan  between  the  Turks  and  F 
After  a  memorable  siege,  in  1C38,  it  was  oonqi 
by  the  Turkish  emperor  Murad  IV.,  and  Nadir  Shafei! 
endcavoure«l  in  vain,  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Turks. 

BAGGESEN,  Jk>i4  <the  Danish  for  f sutniiel),  * 
Danish  po^  who  also  wrote  much  in  Grennan,  WM 
bom  Feb.  15,  1764,  at  Kowiir.  He  travelled  e:  "  \ 
sively  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  received  an  np' 
pointment  from  the  Danish  government.  He  pun- 
semed  great  sensibility  and  imagination,  and  bis 
works  are  said  to  present  a  singular  mixture  of  ci>ii* 
tradictory  qualities.  He  died  suddenly  at  Dr««den, 
Oct.  3,  1826.  Hts  best  pnidufltians  are  his  smaller 
poems  and  Bong«,  sevsnd  ol  wbJoh  are  very  popuj 
with  his  oountrymsiL  His  SeMooii  in  'DmnKUL  t 
much  •■tawnsd.  In  1697  m  hnoKitoas  po«m  of  1 
Adam  and  Kv«,  in  Oennsii,  wii  puhiUshsd  ttt  I 

BAGNftRES  DE  BKKiRRE  (anciently, X 
Fit^i*!,  AqiUE  Bi^trronum),  a  celebrated  wai 
phice,  France,  in  the  departmsnt  of  Hautea  Pyn 
capital  of  the  armndisieinent  of  sams  name,  at 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Campan;  on  the  left 
of  the  Ailour,  13  miles  s.s.i.  from  Tarbes      Its  sil 
is  one  of  the  most  ronumtic  in  the  PyrenMss,     W( 
cultivated  slopes  surround  it  on  all  sidsa,  and  are 
minated  in  the  distance  by  a  mountain-range, 
most  conspicuous  snmmit  in  which  is  the  Pio 
Midi.    The  town  is  well  builtv  and  contains 
good  M|uares«   and  numerous   spadous, 
strMla.    Bagn^ir«s  owes  its  chief  ooIebHty  to 
baths,  whkh  are  sulnhufous  and  salins.   The  hidf 
establishment,  callod  F^noasti,  is  verr  complete, 
is  the  largest  and  roost  handsome  Wilding  of 
town.     It  stands  at  one  of  Its  extrsmitici^  Isig 
ately  under  l^Iinmt  Olivet,  and  is  tpprotdied 
lon*^  avenue  of  po|>Un«  wtndtiig  throQgh  R 
valLy.    ThetnhAbitaiitsdcpaoddiMToalht 
j  almost  every  hoQsa  rsosifiag  kdfm  ^  bal  tha 
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Cacturea  &re  of  some  ImportiinGe.  The  chief  of  tliei^ 
ii  the  cnipe  known  by  the  n&me  of  Cripe-de-BariffeM, 
and  ft  fin«  woollen  gauze,  almost  as  fine  u  laoe,  woven 
into  shawls  and  scarfs.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
femaleSf  young  and  old^  are  employed  in  knitting. 
Bagnbres  has  also  extenslvo  marble  works,  dyeworks, 
tanneries,  and  paper-mills.    Pop,  9433. 

BAGN£:RE8  be  LUCHON,  a  town,  France,  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Garonne,  arrondisseEmient 
of,  and  21  miles  B.w.  from  St.  Gandens,  It  iaone  of 
the  principal  watering-places  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
derives  its  celebrity  from  its  sulphnrous  thsroaal 
waters,  said  to  bo  boncRcial  in  rbmunntlc  complaintB, 
and  used  chiefly  an  baths.  The  tovra  is  eitimted  in 
the  pictuLrcsque  valley  of  Luchon,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hilla  covered  with  natural  wood*  The  main 
street  fonna  a  splendid  aven\ie,  at  the  W.  end  of  wMch 
^e  large  bathing  efftablishment  la  placed.  The  neigh- 
bonrliood  exhibits  some  of  the  moat  interesting  soenety 
of  the  P3PTenee8;  and  as  horses  can  be  procured  for  a 
trifilej  e4:|ueatrian  excorsions  are  the  chief  amuBements 
of  the  visitors,  who  are  most  niunerous  in  the  znoutha 
of  July  and  Angnst.     Hesident  pop.  B921, 

BAGNIO  (Italian,  a  bath).  This  name  is  particu- 
larly given  to  that  place  near  Galata,  in  the  subiirbji 
of  Constantinople,  where  elftTes  are  kept  There  aro 
one  Greek  and  two  Catholic  churches  for  the  use  of 
the  alavec  Inolosures  for  elavcs,  in  Turkey  and 
Barbarv,  are  in  general  called  ha;fnioi, 

BAGPIPE^  a  well -known,  wind-inetrmnent,  of  high 
antiquity  among  the  northern  nations,  and  so  long  a 
favourite  with  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land  that  it  may  be  considered  as  their  national 
instrument,  llie  peculiarity  of  the  bagpipe  consists 
in  collecting  the  air  into  a  leathern  bag,  from  which  it 
is  forcibly  press^ed  into  the  pipes  by  the  arm  of  the 
performer.  The  chanter,  into  which  is  inserted  a  reed 
for  the  production  of  the  sounds  by  the  action  of  the 
air  from  the  bag,  is  perforated  with  holes  like  the 
German  flute,  which  are  stopped  with  the  fingera. 
The  other  parts  of  the  instrument  are  three  tubes  or 
di'onet^  which  are  also  fumkhed  with  reeda.  Two  of 
the  dromes  are  In  nnlson  with  D  on  the  chanter, 
which  oorrcsponda  with  the  lowest  note  of  the  Ger- 
man flute.  The  third  drone^  which  is  the  longest,  is 
an  octave  lower.  The  tuning  of  the  bagpipe  is 
accomplished  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  tubes 
or  drones,  as  may  be  required.  The  Hi^land  bag- 
pipe IB  a  powerful  instrument,  and  calk  for  great  ex- 
ertion of  the  longs.  The  Irish  bagpipe  is  smaller, 
softer  in  its  notes,  and  is  always  played  with  bellows. 
It  is  not  known  when  the  bagpipe  first  found  its  way 
into  Scotland^  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Norwegisas 
and  Danes  Emt  intrmluced  it  iuto  the  Hobridei^  which 
islands  they  long  possessed.  The  bagpipe  is  indeed 
of  very  ancient  origin,  as  representationB  of  it  are 
to  be  found  on  Grecian  and  Koman  scnlptur^.  In 
Borne  to  this  day,  at  the  time  of  advent,  the  pea* 
santi  of  the  mountains  play  on  the  bagpipes  before  the 
images  of  the  Virgin.  The  music  is  very  simple  and 
sweet;  and  every  traveller  remembers  it  with  de- 
light 

BAHAilAS,  or  Lucatu  Islands,  a  gpoup  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  E.  ooast  of  North 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  these  islands,  some  eay  500;  bat 
many  of  them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  na^it^ation,  are  httle  known. 
The  principal  are  Biihama,  Kleuthera^  Abaco,  Yuma 
or  Kxuma,  and  Pro\4ilence.  They  are  in  general 
fertile,  vnth  a  soE  similar  to  South  Carolina.  Lon. 
73'  to  SI'  w.;  lat  22*  to  27^  n.  These  ishuids  in 
1773  contained  2052  whites  and  2241  blacks.    The 

p.  in  1845  was  26,500,  and  is  in  1S71,  39,102. 
I'he  inhabitants  are  of  two  descrlptiomi,  the  real- 


^^ 


dents  and  the  wreckers*  The  resldeaits  wn 
loyalists  and  their  descendants,  who  emigrated  1 
Cai*olina  and  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  wreckers  are  constantly  employed  in  1 
bustnesB  of  rescuing  shipwrecked  vesads  with  thd 
crews  and  cargoes  from  the  wares.  They  nil  f 
small,  flat-bottomed  sloops,  just  fitted  for  the  i 
which  they  navigate.  They  are  eaccellent 
are  familiar  with  all  the  keys,  shoals^  and 
and  with  alacrity  and  courage  encounter  any  i 
ger  or  hardship.  They  are  licensed  by  the  gofoi. 
and  receive  salvage  on  all  property  rescued  from  1 
waves*  By  day  they  are  always  cruising;  at  i  " 
they  usually  put  into  the  nean^  harbour, 
great  places  of  rendeznrous  are,  the  Florida  GnlC,  I 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  and  the  Hogsties,  The  i 
of  these  vessels  is  very  great>  forty  sul  being  i 
times  seen  in  cme  inlet  These  islanda  •!«  f 
limestone  and  shells^  ooDsrad  with.  Tsgetahle  ] 
The  keys  are  chieBy  rodcy  and  sandy;  cm 
them  a  few  trees  are  found.  All  the  largv  i 
that  front  directly  upon  the  Atlantic  starvtdi 
6.E.  to  N.W.,  and  the  ridge  of  ead]t  is  in  the  sain 
rection.  The  scdl  of  all  the  islands  is  a  thin  but  t 
ve^table  mould.  It  yields  for  a  few  yeais  In 
antly,  but  is  soon  eadiauiited.  The  chief  productioi 
is  cotton. 

The  first  discovery  of  these  isl^ds  wia  made 
Cdumbus,  Oct.  12,  1492,  when  he  fell  in  with  Gb 
naham.    New  Providence,  one  of  the  largest  of  i 
group,  was  discovered  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same  montj 
In  1667  Charles  II.  of  England  granted  all  the  ~ 
bamaa  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  other  j 
prietom  of  Carolina.     Five  years  after  this  gnai  t 
first  settlement  was  made  on  New  Proriidfliioa.    7^ 
many  years  the  inhabitants  suffered  sersnly  J 
the  depredations  of  pirates  and  of  their  Spaoiiiki 
bourn.    The  celebrated  Blacklittttd^wEdwardTci 
was  the  leader  of  the  buccaneers.     He  was  kiUed  < 
the  ooiit  of  North  Carolina,  in  Nov.  1 118. 
islands  were  soon    Jkfterwards  abandoned 
pirates,  and  a  permanent  lettlement  made  ^  ] 
in  New  Providence,  under  Governor  Bogen,1 
town  was  fortified  in  1740,     Early  in  the  / 
war  it  was  taken  by  the  Americani^  but  : 
abandoned.    The  Spaniards  took  it  again  in  17S| 
but  the  British  soon  reponessed  themselves  of  " 
Since  that  period  all  the  islands  have  continued  \ 
their  jimsdiction.     The  goremment  is  vested  fa  I 
governor,  a  council  of  nine  members,  and  a  Ho 
<vf  Assembly  of  thirtyHpne  members.     The  cokmy 
forms  a  dior-^se  of  itself.     The  seat  of  jyovenuaicnt  Is 
Nassau,  in  New  Providence.     The  rev^enue  fa 
was  £41,518 ;  expenditure,  £41,253,     The 
m   IS78    were   £191,234;    the   exports,    <£1I3 
The  importB  and  exports  are  affected  by  the  < 
landed   from  vessels  wrecked  here   or  in  disti 
The  cultivation  of   the  ptne^apple  is  an  imp 
branch  of  industry,  this  fruit  being  exported  to  I 
value  of  J;4o,331  in  1877*  and  £29,301  in  187fiw 

Bahama^  ^e  chief  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  whi^ 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole;  C3  miles  lon 
about  9  wide,  57  miles  from  the  coast  of  £a«t  1 
lon.  78"  W  to  80'  24'  w,;  lat.  26'  40'  to  27 
Though  this  island  Is  well  %\^tered,  the  soil  feitH^ 
and  &B  air  serene^  yet  it  is  inhabited  only  by  a  fer~ 
people^  who  subsist  by  selling  neceasaries  to  abipa 
which  the  currents  drive  on  their  ooasts.  It  for- 
merly produced  guaiacum^  sarsAparilla^  a2id  red-wood; 
ail  which  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  deatroycd* 

B ATTAR,  or  Bkhar,  an  extensive  Mo' 
province,   now   included   in   the    British 
in   India,  and  contained  %sdthin   the   pr 
Bengal ;  bounded  e.  by  Bengal,  ».  by  Kep 
Morung,  s»  by  Oriaa,  and  w.  by  Oude  and 
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habod;  Ion.  between  84'  mad  8S*  E.  ,*  Ut.  between  22' 
and  2r  k.  The  popuktion  in  1 872  was  19,736,1 01 ; 
mx  Hindiu  to  one  Mnhamineclan.  B&har  con  tuns 
£1,073  tqunre  milca,  of  which  about  26,000  are  pkln 
arable  grotind  It  is  one  oi  the  most  fertile^  highly* 
cultivated,  and  populous  countries  of  HinduBtao, 
producing  grain,  iugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  rioe,  opium, 
betel,  saltpetre,  timber^  kc.  It  is  mostlj  alluvial, 
but  partly  mountainouB.  The  climate  of  Bahar  Ib 
moiT  temperate  than  that  of  BeugaL  The  Ganges, 
the  Soaoe,  the  Gonduck,  the  Dummudah,  Garam- 
nMna,and  the  Dewah  are  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
livon.  The  chief  to\«^is  are  Patna^  Monghyr,  Buxa, 
KotaB,  Guyah,  Dinapur,  and  Boj^Hpur.  The  in- 
habitantB  exoel  the  Ben^eae  both  in  strength  and 
stature, — Bahar,  the  capital  of  district  of  aamo 
name,  containing  5694  uquare  miles,  and  a  pop.  of 
2,500,000,  is  a  largo  struggling  place,  265  miles  y.w« 
Gakatta,  and  ia  only  remark&le  for  the  remains  of 
*  manive  building,  covered  by  numerous  small 
dtimaa,  and  apparently  of  a  sepulchral  nature.  Pop. 
44295. 

BAHAR,  or  Babrb,  weights  used  in  several  places 
in  the  East  Indies,  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  grtxU  hahar,  with  which  are  weighed  pepper, 
doveo,  nutmegs,  ginger,  &c.;  and  l^e  lUUe  bahar, 
with  which  are  weighed  quicksilver,  vermilioti^  Ivory^, 
skDc,  &c  But  this  weight  varies  much  in  different 
parta  of  the  East,  being  in  some  places  not  much 
above  400  Iba.,  in  others  considerably  over  500* 

BAHIA,  formerly  SL  Salvador,  till  1771  the  capi- 
tal of  Braadl,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  All  Saints, 
in  the  Bracilian  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
conaiflta  of  a  lower  town,  which  is  little  more  than 
an  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  utrcet,  stretching 
aboat  4  miles  along  ihe  shore;  and  an  upper  town, 
aeviBral  bandied  feet  above  the  former,  with  which  it 
h  ooimoc^od  by  a  steep  street,  ia  much  better  built 
The  principsl  edifices,  solidly  but  not  tastefully  built, 
an  a  pathndral,  and  various  other  churches,  gor^ 
geously  deoorated;  a  ooU^gB^  and  an  archbishop's 
and  a  goveinior*s  palace.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  South  America;  and  the  trade,  chiefly  in 
eqgar,  cotton,  ooffee,  tobaooo,  hides,  piassava,  and 
tapioca,  is  very  extensive.  Total  imports  in  1871^, 
JL'l,67a,125;  exports,  jgl, 443.001.  Pop.  162,000. 
The  province,  between  lat.  9"  20'  and  10  35'  9.,  and 
loD.  37' 20^  and  44*  50'  w,;  area,  22,16S  square  miles; 
pop.  about  1,400,000,  is  travened  £rom  fl.  to  K,  by  a 
mountain  range,  with  many  oSsets;  is  watered  ddefiy 
by  the  Hio  Crtande  do  Behmonte,  Contas,  Patipe, 
Paraguasaa^  and  Itapicaru,  and  has  muc^  fertile 
land,  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  thoogfa 
much  of  the  latter  remains  uncultivated. 

BAHRBT,  Ka&l  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  in  1741,  at  Bischofdwerda,  in  Saxony,  stmlied 
in  Schulpforte  and  Leipzig.  He  was  endowed  with 
great  talent*,  and  made  himself  known  Yery  ^t^lj, 
btti  was  iRTobably  spoiled  by  this  very  success.  In 
1762  he  waa  appointed  professor  in  the  Univenity 
of  Leipcig.  Hia  works  and  his  talents  as  apreacher 
pfocttied  mm  many  admirers,  but  in  oooaequenoe  of 
an  imgukrity  he  waa  obliged  to  quit  that  city  in 
1768.  From  this  time  be  led  an  unsettled  life.  He 
was  successively  professor  of  theology  and  preacher 
in  £rfurt  (where  he  waa  made  Doctor  of  Theology), 
in  Qleasen,  Switaerland,  and  in  Torkheim,  but  waa 
obUged  to  leave  each  of  these  places  on  account  of 
his  aevue  attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  the  heterodox 
views  manifested  In  hiji  writings  and  sermom^  aa  wtXL 
m  oo  aooount  of  his  irregular  life,  llie  AnUc  Coun- 
cil declared  him  disqualified  to  preach  or  to  publish, 
unUaa  he  would  revoke  the  religious  pdndplee  ad< 
v&nced  in  his  works.  At  length  be  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Prussian  dominionai     In  1770  he  went  to 


Halle,  where  he  published  his  creed.  It  is  thor- 
oughly deistical,  clenylng  the  miiacle%  and  not  in- 
sisting on  the  immortality  of  the  aouL  He  lectured 
in  Halle,  but  soon  became  involved  in  difficultiee 
with  the  clergy;  upon  which  ho  left  the  city,  and 
established,  in  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  a  puhlio- 
house,  where  he  had  many  customezs,  whoae  vitiated 
tastes  and  depraved  habits  he  made  no  scruple  of 
gratifying  by  any  means  which  promised  to  prove 
attnurtlve,  how  infamous  soever  they  might  be. 
Ultimately,  in  oonsequence  of  two  worica  wluoh  ho 
iiTote,  the  patience  of  government  waa  exhausted. 
He  was  brought  to  tria(  eoodflmnad,  and  confined 
in  the  fortre«  of  Msgdebmi^  Heie  he  wrote  hie 
life.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  ag^n  opened  hia 
pablic-houae  at  Halk,  and  died  in  1792.  Bohrdt 
wrote  and  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency,  but  hia 
works,  even  the  most  learned  of  them,  are  wantiiig 
in  thorou^  knowledge^  and  sin  grievously  againal 
good  taste. 

BAIADEEK.    See  Bayadebe. 

BAI^.  This  Companian  Brighton  ('Nullua  in 
orbe  linus  Balis  prrolucct  amo^nia/  Horace),  onoe  the 
place  where  the  wealthy  Romans  had  thor  oountnr> 
seats,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Ambubais  and  the 
Balatronee,  is  now  deserted,  and  fntereeting  to  the 
stranger  only  for  the  ruiuB  of  old  baths,  which  are 
shown  as  templca,  and  for  the  remains  of  former 
palaces,  visible  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Baiss 
owes  its  fame  to  its  hot  baths,  and  its  situation  on 
a  most  charming  bay,  secured  by  surrounding  hills 
from  the  violenoe  of  the  winds,  'Erea  before  the 
time  of  Cffisar/  says  Wieland  in  his  renuurks  on  ti>e 
fifteenth  epistle  of  the  finit  book  of  Horace,  '  BdB 
was  the  place  where  the  rich  Bomans  thought  tbam- 
selves  entitled  to  lay  aside  the  restraint  of  repubUoaa 
hypocrisy,  and  to  give  themselveB  up,  without  shame, 
to  the  pleasures  and  voluptiuyaniflas  whidi  broui^l 
thia  charming  place  into  sndi  ill  repute  that  A^ 
pertius  was  impatient  to  caU  his  mia^zess  Away  from 
it,  and  Cicero,  m  hia  defence  of  the  young  ^L  Coclius, 
th  ought  it  necessary  to  apolofllae  for  deluding  a  man 
who  bad  livwl  at  BaiaJ  fit  jmalubrity,  of  which 
there  are  intimations  even  in  the  letters  of  OiosniL 
may  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  Yapoura  el 
ita  hot  apringa,  but  is  now  incresyied  bv  the  deaertian 
of  the  countiT  and  the  stagnation  of  the  ditdiea  used 
for  steeping  flax.  Yet  the  ohazm  of  ita  situation  still 
iujvivea,  though  only  single  flsldng-boata  are  seen  on 
its  bay  to  call  to  mind  the  fleets  mich,  starting  froan 
the  Julian  and  Miseman  lakes,  passed  by  the ialaDdi» 
within  sight  of  Pu2zuolL 

BAIE^X,  a  lake  or  inland  sea  in  Siberia,  360 
mHea  long  from  fi.W,  to  K.b.,  and  from  20  to  53  in 
breadth,  inteiroeraed  with  islands;  Ion.  104**  to  110* 
£.;  lat.  51*  2€r  to  Ii5'  2o'  x.  It  contains  nals  and 
many  fish^  particularly  stuigeona  and  pikeaw  Ih  the 
environs  aie  several  sulphittoiia  quia^i^  sod  in  cne 
part,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baignan,  it  die* 
charges  a  Idnd  of  pitch,  winch  the  inhabitants  purify. 
The  water  is  sweet,  transparent,  And  appeaa  at  a 
distance-  green,  like  the  sea.  It  receives  the  wateie 
of  the  Upper  Angara^  Selinga,  Barguzin,  and  other 
rivers;  but  the  Lower  Angara  is  the  only  one  by 
which  it  seems  to  disehatge  ita  waten.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  interesting  and  asagoifioont  Una  , 
this  Uke.  Tho«i  wbo  have  visited  It  iMm  i^^Jw  { 
for  language  adequate  to  describe  the  f 
it  excites  when  fint  beheld.  It  ia  li 
mountains^  and  the  sublime  soeiMi, 
every  beholder  with  astrmishment  and  awe.  At  i 
aeasona  it  is  ao  a^tated  bv  violent  storms  that  in  the 
trsDiendoQS  roaring  of  ita  billovrs  it  equals  the  mighir 
oc<Mn;  while  at  oUiors  the  dearaesa  of  its  nnni3flfli 
bosom  emulatsa  tlie  hiatie  of  Ihe  finest  minor. 
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BAIL— bahxie. 


BAIL  IB,  in  one  of  its  Benses^  the  delivery  of  ft 
penon  to  another  for  keeyimg,  atid  in  n«e<l  in  refer* 
4Siioe  to  one  arrested,  or  committed  to  prison,  tipon 
ieitber  a  cinl  or  ctimimiJ  process;  and  he  is  ssld  to 
be  baiUd  when  he  is  delivered  to  another,  who 
beoomes  his  surety  in  bonds  (to  a  greater  or  leas 
«Bicmiit  acoording  to  the  amount  of  the  demand  for 
whiob  be  is  sued  or  the  beinouBness  of  the  crime  with 
wMch  he  is  charged)  for  his  appearonoe  at  oouit  to 
take  bis  triAl.  Bail  is  either  commcm  or  tptcial — ^tbe 
former  being  merely  ficUtioas,  wherc-by  nominal 
sureties  are  feigned  to  bo  amiwerable  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  cited. 
Special  bail  ia  that  of  an  actual  surety. 

BAILIFF,  In  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperora 
there  was  a  gjand  bajulot,  first  tutor  of  the  emporor'a 
children.  The  supGrinfcendetit  of  foreign  merchants 
eeems  also  to  have  been  called  &a/ii/o«,  and,  as  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Venetians,  this  title  {balio) 
was  tnuisferred  to  the  Venetian  ambassador.  From 
Greece  the  official  bajtUot  {baUivutt  haUli,  ui  France, 
bailiff  in  England)  was  introduced  into  the  b.  of 
Borope,  and  denoted  a  superintendent — benoe  the 
eight  haUivi  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  con- 
stitute its  supreme  coundl.  In  Franco  the  royal 
bftilills  were  commandGrs  of  the  militia,  administra- 
ton  or  stewarck  of  the  domaiiis,  and  judges  of  their 
districts.  In  the  otairse  of  time  only  the  first  duty 
remiuned  to  the  Imiliff;  hetiee  he  was  called  hailli 
dipie,  and  laws  were  administered  in  hia  name  by  a 
biwyer,  as  his  deputy,  lieutenant  de  robe.  The  seigni- 
ories, with  which  high  courts  were  connected,  employed 
bailitfa^  who  thus  constituted,  almost  everywhere,  the 
lowest  order  of  judges.  F^m  the  oourts  of  the 
nobility  the  appellation  passed  to  the  royal  oerai^; 
from  thence  to  the  parliaments.  In  the  greater  baili- 
wicks of  cities  of  importance  Henry  IL  established 
A  GoUegiftl  constitution  under  the  name  of  preMial 
courit.  As  all  offices  of  justice  could  be  purchased, 
and  in  the  lower  courts  no  examination  was  required 
(only  the  councillora  in  the  presidial  courts  were  to 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  licentiates  of  law,  and  be 
examined  by  the  ch&Qcellors)»  and  as  the  bailivWcks 
ware  generally  very  small,  this  kind  of  jurisdiction 
fell  into  great  contempt.  The  bailiffB  had  become  a 
ctaading  subject  of  ridicule  on  the  stage  for  their 
ignomnce,  their  ridiculous  pre»umption,  their  deceit 
and  injustice.  The  royal  bailiwicks,  therefore,  by  an 
order  of  Sept.  1,  1770,  were  refonned;  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nobles  was  first  abolished  by  the  laws  of 
Aug.  4f  1789,  and  supplied  by  the  district  cQurts^ 
tri^tunatuc  de  premUrt  tnaAance. 

The  name  of  bailiff  was  introduced  into  England 
with  Willifun  L  The  counties  were  also  called  imiii- 
wickt  {baUivw),  while  the  subdivisions  were  called 
hundredt;  but  as  the  ootirts  of  the  hundreds  have 
long  linoe  ceased,  the  English  bailiffs  are  only  a  kind 
43i  Babordioate  officers  of  justice,  like  the  French 
hmMtierM.  Every  sheriff  has  some  of  them  under 
him,  for  whom  he  is  answerable.  In  some  cities  the 
highest  municipal  officer  yet  bears  this  name,  as  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster.  In  Ixmdon  the  lonl- 
miiyor  i^  at  the  same  time  byJiff  (which  title  he  bore 
before  the  present  became  usual),  and  administers  in 
this  quality  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  in 
the  court  of  DM  Bailey,  where  there  are  annually 
eight  sittings  of  the  court  for  the  city  of  London  and 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Usually  the  recorder  of 
London  supplies  hiA  place  as  judge.  In  some  instances 
the  term  bailiff  in  England  is  applied  to  the  chief 
magistrates  of  towns,  or  to  the  commanders  of  par- 
tioular  castles,  as  that  of  Dover.  The  term  hailu  in 
gcotland  is  applied  to  a  magistrate  of  a  burgh  having 
powers  similar  to  those  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

BAJLLIE,  JoiJfJiA,  a  celebrated  authoress^  bom 


in  the  manse  of  Both  well,  near  Glasgow,  in  1762, 
removed  in  early  life  to  London,  where  her  brother, 
Matthew  Baillie,  was  settled  as  a  physician-  Here 
in  1793  she  published  her  first  work,  entitled  A  Series 
of  Plays,  in  which  she  attempted  to  delineate  tlw 
stronger  passions  by  maldng  each  pasaicQ  the  mbjeot 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  ThoM  pUyB  were  not 
well  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  probably  were  never 
inteaided  for  it,  but  exliibited  talent  sufficient  to 
attract  much  notice  and  give  Miss  Baillie  a  ti^ 
extended  reputation.  The  Series  was  followed  up 
by  a  second  volume  in  1802,  and  a  third  in  1812. 
A  second  series  appeared  in  1636,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  her  whole  dramatic  works  in  1850.  Tlw 
only  play  a  j^erformed  on  the  stage  were  a  tragedy 
entitled  the  Family  Legend,  which  was  brought  out 
at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  in  ISOd  under  the  sealoos 
p«atronjige  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  bad  •  nm  of 
fourteen  nights;  and  one  of  the  plays  on  the  poHuai 
entitled  De  Montfort,  which  was  brought  out  by 
John  Kemble,  anti  played  for  eleven  nights,  thoitgb 
an  attempt^  to  revive  it  at  a  later  period  filled.  All 
MIeis  BoilUe's  productions  are  full  of  ^ema^  and 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  The  laogia^  & 
simple  and  forcible,  the  female  portraits  are  particti- 
loriy  beautiful^  and  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  disph&yed  in  the  delineatioiM  of  character. 
In  private  life  Miss  Batllie  was  distinguished  by  the 
gentleness  and  un  assuming  simplicity  of  her  maanen^ 
and  possessed  virtues  which  might  have  entitled  her 
to  be  the  representative  of  some  of  her  own  best 
heroines.  After  reaching  the  atlvanoed  age  of  elgfatj- 
nine,  in  the  full  possession  of  sll  her  faculties  she 
died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  in  1851. 

BAILLIE,  Matthew,  M.D.,  an  eminent  phyri- 
cian  and  anatomist,  was  bom  on  the  27ih  October, 
1761,  in  the  manse  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
Qb  father  was  the  Rev.  Jamee  BaiUie,  D.D.,  tbco 
minister  of  the  parish  of  ShottSt  afterwards  profeaeor 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Ghiegow.  In  1773, 
when  in  Ids  thirteenth  year,  he  was  placed  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self. In  1779  he  went  to  Baliol  College,  Oxfofd 
on  the  same  foundation  where  AdazD  Smith  iiMl 
other  eminent  Sctjtsmen  had  preceded  him,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  degrees  in  arts  and  physic,  havii^ 
obtmned  that  of  MB.  in  1789.  In  the  year  1780 
he  went  to  London,  and  commenced  his  miedicsU  and 
an.itouiicjxl  studies  under  his  maternal  uncles,  Dr 
William  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,  then  lecturere  in 
London,  and  was  employed  to  make  the  neoessaij 
anatomical  preparations  for  the  ptirposes  of  illustrat- 
ing and  demon^t rating  the  human  litructure.  Some 
time  before  Dr.  Hunter  s  death,  in  March,  1783,  Dr. 
Baillie  had  become  the  chief  demonstrator  and  teachflt 
of  practical  anatomy,  and  afterxi'ards  joint  lecturer 
In  the  theatre  of  Windmill  Street  with  I^fr.  Cruick- 
ehank,  who,  during  Dr>  Huntcr*e  life,  had  also  been 
associated  in  giving  these  lectures.  Dr.  B:ullie  com- 
menced lecturing  in  1764-85,  and  soon  acquired  the 
highefft  reputation  as  a  teacher.  In  the  year  17S7 
Dr.  Batllie  was  elected  one  of  the  phyaidans  of  SL 
Gcor^'s  Hospital,  and  held  that  ofltce  for  thirteen 
years.  In  171^0  he  wss  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phy»idaus,  He  served  the  office  of  censor  ia 
1792  and  1797,  and  that  of  one  of  the  ooflixslaiooiBii 
for  the  inspection  of  mad-houses  in  17^4  and  ITOSv 

Dr,  Baillie  was  but  little  known  as  a  phyiieuui  till 
the  year  1798,  when  Dr.  David  Pitcaim,  having  been 
oomj)elled  to  repair  to  Lisbon  for  the  benefit  of  a 
milder  climate,  Dr.  Baillie  was  introduced  to  the 
patients  of  his  friend,  and  veiy  soon  oft^r  felt  him- 
self placed  at  the  acme  of  his  profession,  being  applied 
to  by  the  first  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in  tha 
kingdoan.     His  introduction  to  George  HL  took 
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I  of  hk  attending  tbe  Duke  of 
dormg  lu  kit  fllnesft,  &ad  oa  the  firal 
▼acme^y  wlddi  huppeDed  in  1510,  he  wna  nomiuAted 
OD»  flf  fail  majes^*  phyiiciamp  in  ordinary^  His 
priifMiiiiil  iooooie  ai  the  height  of  his  practioo  is 
ssid  to  bsTe  aaKMiBtad  to  £10,000  per  umutn. 

His  vork  oa  Tins  Morbid  Anstomj  of  Some  of  the 
^lost  Impoctuil  I^tfts  of  the  Human  Body  hnd  pre* 
rlaiaalj  made  him  well  known  over  the  vhole  oonti* 
aeot^  and  the  repvtatiaii  he  had  aoqniredt  not  onlj 
lor  eoosommate  analomic^  knowledge,  but  for  sotmd 
and  imerriE^  jndgment  in  the  distinction  of  obeetire, 
bitneatc^  i^  dmibtfal  cases  of  internal  dineaae, 
jaiaed  to  his  quiet,  tmobtnuive,  and  gentle  mannen, 
g^vw  tea,  aothoritj  and  weight  to  all  1^  opialons,  par- 
tkolarly  amaqgit  his  professioDAl  brethren,  which 
was  quite  unpreoedented. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  at  Ihintisboume  House,  near  Cir- 
encester, in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  23d  Sept.  1823, 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  two  works 
noUced,  Dr.  Baillie  publisbed  an  aaatomScAl  de- 
seriptkm  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  two  other  ana- 
tondcal  papcra  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hoyol 
Sodety  for  the  yean  1788  and  1789.  He  also  pub* 
liahed  eleven  essayi  in  the  Transactiona  of  the  Sodety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  and  Chimrgical  know- 
ledge, and  seven  papers  in  the  Medical  Transactlotut, 
pnUished  by  the  London  College  of  Phjitciana.  He 
was  brother  to  Joanna  Baillie,  the  poetees. 

BAILLIE,  BOBERT,  an  eminent  and  learned  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  clergyman,  wan  bom  nt  Glasgow 
in  159^9.  Having  itudicd  divinity  in  his  native  uni- 
versity, he  received  order*  in  1G22,  from  Archbishop 
Law,  of  Ghwgow,  ami  became  tutor  to  the  son  at  the 
Earl  of  Eglintoune,  by  whom  he  waa  presented  to 
the  parish  church  of  Kilwinning.  In  1623  he  was 
admitted  a  regent  at  the  College  of  Glasgow.  About 
this  period  he  appe&n  to  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  oriental  languages.  Though  educated  and  or- 
dained^ as  an  EpidcopaliAn,  he  resisted  the  attempt  of 
Archbishop  I^aud  to  establish  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  in  Scotland,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian 
partj.  In  1638  he  represented  the  presbytery  of 
Irvine  in  the  General  Assembly,  which,  in  defiance  of 
the  poyal  authority,  dissolved  Episcopacy.  In  the 
eDsaiBg  year  when  it  was  found  necesfiary  to  vindi- 
cata  t^  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  with  the  sword, 
BaiUie  entered  heartily  into  the  views  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  accompanied  the  army  to  Dunse  Law  as 
preacher  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintoune*a  regiment  This 
expedition  ended  in  a  treaty  between  the  Scottish 
leaden  and  their  sovereign,  in  terms  of  which  hostili- 
ties  ceased  for  a  few  months.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  next  year  Baillie  accompanied  the  Scottish  army 
en  its  maroh  into  England,  and  became  the  chronicler 
«l  ifei  tianaactions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1«40  be  was  selected  by  the  Scottish  leaden  to  go  to 
IiOndon,  with  other  oommianonen,  to  prepara  eliuges 
afaiast  Archbishop  Laud  for  hia  imiovatioiia  tipon 
las  Sootliih  Chorch,  which  were  alloged  to  have  been 
the  erigm  of  the  war.  He  had,  in  April,  before  the 
expeditioo,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ijadendnm 
antokatakrisis:  the  C^terWian's  SelfCoovictiao; 
or  an  Evident  Demonstnidoa  of  the  Avowed  Annia- 
uauflna^  Pmrie  and  Tytaonie  of  thai  JkdioD,  by 
thetr  own  Ucmf eaiioiiB,  which  perhapa  pointed  him 
oat  aa  fil  to  take  a  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Um 
great  emmaat  of  Scottish  presbytery.  Of  itda,  and 
alioaat  all  the  other  proceedings  of  his  public  Hfe,  be 
kia  lift  a  minute  acooimt  in  lis  letters  and  jcMzmisla, 
wMA  are  isuhuumI  entire  in  the  archive*  of  the 
Cbvth  of  Soolkiid,  and  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, mad  «f  vhich  a  very  full  editaon  was  pahlished 
bf  0m  Wodrow  Sodety.  Xot  loqg  after  his  tetem 
tehie  aative  country,  in  1642,  he  was  sf^pointed  jeial 


profeMor  of  divfahr  al  Glaifw^  ataf  villi  Mib 
David  Dicksoa.  ij*  was  a  ■flBtersI  ite  W«i^ 
miaater  Assembly  of  IHvtMHb  tad  allndBd  fti  ^ 
tings  from  1643-46.  In  tk«  jnr  1«I9  U  wm 
chosen  by  the  ebaicli  la  manf  m  I 
ChariesILaltliar  *      * 

to  aamme  ti 
limitalidQa  ai 

the  Bestoration,  t£iH^  made  Miacl|Ml  ef  Ua  eell  _ 
throcigh  odorl  palroiiaf%  he  did  &ei  hsrfleta  la  iis« 
pre»  hia  diasatisfactUm  wllih  the  rs-inbodvetka  «f 
EpJsoopacT.  HeaiedJttly,ieeS^iatks«9dy«arei 
his  age.  Mr.  Baillie  was  the  anHMr  «f  m  liianej 
work  entitled  Opos  HisMten  el  fluciiilniiiaiw^ 
which  was  published  In  fetid  al  flniif  daw  Hli 
letters  and  journals  are  still  i^aAmed  to aa  aBHMPiha 
most  valuable  histoiioal  raocads  of  hie  Iteft.  Tkey 
have  been  republiahed  by  the  BaimaMa  Cbl^ 
1541-42.  He  was  a  man  of  exteMdw  leafalac— 
uftdentood  no  fewer  than  thii^sen  J 
whidi  wore  Hebrew,  Chidda^  Sjiia^ 
Ar»bJc»and  K*''^"'^^'' 

B  AILLl  1  f  Jervfaimd,  a  dfaHajgnMiad 

Scottish  patn  mij^  of  Charles  lU  w«a  tho 

eon  of  George  IkiUie  of  ^  John*s  Kirk,  in  lisoarie* 
shireiy  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  of  Baillie  of  Lam- 
ington,  who  appean  to  hav«  pnwihand  Ike  esMa  of 
Jenriswood,  uao  in  LanaikahiiiL  in  the  nka  «f 
Chariea  1  The  droomataaea  whleli  hioaglil  klB 
into  notice  lUoalnitea  the  prdUgAoy  of  thai  forwa* 
ment»  under  which  he  eventualfy  fell  a  mattyr. 
During  the  adrntnljitratiun  of  tlio  Duke  of  Laudef^ 
dale  an  informer  tiametl  Carstaini,  hln^  by  Arch* 
bishop  Sharpe  to  ferret  out  NoncMifufmliti^  afT<atsd 
a  bn>tb€T-ia-Iaw  of  Baillie^  the  Est.  Uf*  KSfton  of 
Edlnbur^'h.  There  was  no  charge  affalnal  htai,  and 
Can^tairs  iiod  no  warrant  to  apprahend  him;  Uil 
knowing  him  to  he  a  NooDonfornuat^  be  poipoiod  ei* 
torbing  money  from  him.  Kirton  snoceeded  In  get* 
ting  a  penon  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  o(n< 
ducted  to  go  and  Inform  BatlUeof  his  lituatloa.  On 
arriving  before  the  house  aooompanled  by  several 
friends,  Bsiliie,  hearing  the  sounds  of  a  ttrugg le  gvitng 
on  inside,  burst  open  the  door,  and  found  far^ 
stairs  sitting  upon  Mr.  Kirton,  on  tho  lltxir*  Thm 
informer  had  no  warrant  to  show,  and  Baillie 
thought  himself  justified  in  taking  his  frietid  along 
with  him.  Smarting  under  his  defeat,  Cantain^ 
through  the  influence  of  Shaipsi^  ebtainetl  an  ante> 
dated  wamutt^  dgned  by  I ' 
and  hli  frieada  wens  tiMP 
ing  in  a  tumnli  Malnsl  i 
than  my  tho  fine  of  0000  merln  (£311)  hnpoaed  npca 
him,  Baillie  went  to  priaon,  bot  was  relaaied  al  tfa» 
end  of  foor  monthly  oonsenting  to  paj  Carstaini  the 
half  of  the  fine.  In  Ki^S  Daillie  went  to  London  in 
furtherance  of  a  acheme  of  emigrrtioo  to  South  (Jar* 
olina  taken  up  by  ifc  nomber  of  fiootUili  gentlsoien. 
as  being  the  only  war  of  esfsapia|r  the  tyranny  of 
the  government.  He  became  aaMtnaled  with  Men* 
mouth,  Sydney,  Russell,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  a 
small  number  of  which  got  up  a  plot  for  asMUslnaUnff 
the  king.  It  was  discovered ;  bydney  am)  Hussali. 
though  innooeal»  were  condemned,  aoii  Baillie  with 
sBvenl  other  gentlemen  ««e  aent  down  le  be  tHsd 
In  Scotland.  AfUr  a  long  impriaonmiani.  durinif 
wkkh  vain  atteeBpts  w«e  made  to  obf  ^ 
ffffyTf  him,  he  was  brought  before  th#  r 
tksary  (23d  Dec  16^4),  wai  twwl 
4r*'**^  to  be  executed  that  Btttrat*' 
aafcs  ^iiatlMiaa  was  so  weak  that  b*  :  ) 

to Baoomiha ladder, bnt he  betray «r!  \ 

BAILLT«  ^lav  Siktasv  an  enuasnt  Inrenoh  ae- 
^beraalParf^im  Thon^ 


4M 
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ref  fteBoyJCdlwy 


by  Mi 

d-dt  qf  Idfina  ia  17M;  hi  ■imrt  t 
^■B  iNiiHi^HaiDSCBiniuBBHiai  a  Ki^^ 
ailb*aolMrt«tiiM«Btl»itHSof  iLi  w 
^■took:  ako  aft  tiui  tiHM^  A  gvtofc  vwk 
Itai^vpitar,  tiw  tbiOiTaf  vUck  tiw  Aeadowr  iMid 
iMfeapriw^DHtia^  Hk&iiiiMrkTUnidM 
&  Jvitei^  OTto  dn  TUbfei  &  lean 
pptond  ia  17<ft.  Ia  ITH  1»  pi^ 
)  oa  thi  Ggbfc  raOectod  I7  the        ~ 


il»wvloiftUilof«aaf 
I  en  Pfapa  OoracaK  I^ahfta,  aid 
iPHW  to  fivminbtT  nedvid  thift  hi  ranlvid  to  ideeft 

■fcjla  vkkk  mi^  wonn  Ui  litaniy  £iBiL  Ha 
dhoto  tha  Hktarr  of  Artnwny  (1775  to  1787,  tra 
^ola  qanto).     It  mtft  arilk  gtmmtl  mppnAtiAm, 

I  the  antlfeor  aad  Toltain^  vlddi  led  BaOlT  to 
p^blidi  ha  LettTCi  ior  r  Or^pM  dn  ScieBoe^  at  ior 
rAthntide&FhitoB.  Ial7SiftiJVnirh  krm^mtj 
olMtod  hha  a  BMBabflr  hi  the  plan  af  Tkenn,  and  ia 
1785  he  «ae  adaiittod  hito  the  Acadony  af  iMCsrip- 
tioBiL  ThegoraiaiwiiftaltomadehimamenlMroC 
the  ooBuaittoe  te  anmiaiiY  thi  dmaetar  aad  iafle- 
4nca  of  "**— *^i  naaaelhBi  ^notand  by  ItlanMr'. 
Baffly  defiraad  adoolile  lepoct^  oaa  farthi  pdilk^ 
to  give  it  a  jart  view  of  thi  doetriae,  tin  other  ior  tti 
khif  ,  ea  tiia  ml  oeone  of  megBefchai,  end  ill  nonl 
iaihMBoa.  The  Utter  «ae  not  pablidiad  tffl  a  iabar 
period.  Whea  the  larahitkm  tore  bin  Iron  hiipeeca- 
M  ponaito  Farii  cfaoM  him.  Hay  1%  178ft,  fint 
dqiBty  of  the  Iterf^eC;  ia  the  infiiiMy  iftrif  hi  wat 
■nde  fint  praideBL  He  nteiaed  tibiii  phMse  aflar 
the  cofnTnans  had  declared  themsdves  a  amtional  ae- 
aemblT:  and  when  the  king  forbade  them  to  aaBemble, 
he  presided,  June  20, 17Sd,  in  the  session  of  the  tennis 
court,  when  all  the  deputies  swore  never  to  separ- 
ate tin  they  had  given  France  a  new  constitution. 
Being  chosen  mayor  of  Paris,  July  Id,  he  dischaiged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  his  usual  integrity  and 
disinterestedness;  but  these  virtues  were  not  sufficient 
to  restrain  a  furious  populace.  The  palliatory  mea- 
eures  employed  by  Bailly  to  preserve  the  appearance 
<if  tranquillity  might  delay  the  eruption,  but  could 
Dot  suppress  it.  Once  only  he  had  recourse  to  rigor- 
ous measures.  This  was  after  the  return  of  the  kin^ 
from  Varennes.  The  violent  revolutionists  wished 
to  seize  this  opportunity  for  his  deposition,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  assemUed,  July  17,  1791,  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  order  to  sign  a  petition  to 
this  effect  Bailly,  accompanied  by  the  national 
guards,  commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse,  and  on 
their  refusal  dispersed  them  by  force.  The  national 
aasembly  approved  of  his  conduct;  neverthelen  he 
resigned  his  place,  Sept  19, 1791.  Bailly  retired  en- 
tirely from  public  affairs  to  the  country  in  the  vidnity 
of  Nantes.  Wlien  the  increasing  troubles  left  him 
no  security  even  here,  his  friend  Li^daoe  offered  him 
a  shdter  in  his  own  house  at  Melun.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  the  events  of  May  31,  1793,  circumstances 
were  changed,  and  a  di\-ision  of  the  revolutionary 
anny  entmd  Melun.  Lji^lAce  informed  Bailly  of 
his  danger;  unfortunately  he  did  not  regard  the 
warning,  but  persisted  in  going  to  Melun.  As  soon 
ai  he  entered  this  place  he  Ti^-as  known.  He  was  sent 
to  Paris,  where,  Nov.  11, 1793,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolntionaiy  tribonaly  and  executed  on 


ttelSO. 


Bh 


tiSM 


Ha  died  with  the  ataKM*  c 
Uieaiidaetoatiia^ 
wfth  vhidi  he  had  dedazed  tiia  I 
hrom^  i^pdait  the  qaaea  filee  and  oehmmioaiC 
an  porthaaMWi  ararin  aro^  Enid  KDr  TOrigina  dn 
FaUn^  at  dn  Bel^gioaa  Andamciy  and  hk  Joonad 
daitv  the  eeriy  pniod  of  the  tovofaition,  fipom  April 
SI  toOet  S,  1789  (tinea  ^ale.  1804). 

BAILICBNT,  ia  Uw,  H  tiia  daUvefy  of  a  chattel 
or  thiw  to  aaottor  to  ka^  eitibar  te  «he  an  of  the 
Win  or  penoa  dellvniBfl^  or  te  theft  of  the  brilea 
orpenoatowhoniftiiddfrrarad  A  baifanenft  al^ 
waye  toppoen  the  eabjecft  to  be  delivered  only  for  a 
Bnifted  tfui^  at  tiia  aqdiaftfen  of  wfaidi  ift  nua*  be 
tedBliimedtotheteaer;  and  the  duftnial  hiq[ahiBi^ 
of  bailaMnt^  niate  to  the  degree  of  re^Mxi- 


riUiftf  of  the  bailee  ia  legaidto  the  aefe-kasnhv 
aadiadiliTefyof  ^J^j^j^^  tin beifaneni..  TUi 
laHly  win  dspend,  in  loow  degree^  npon  tin 
oa  which  the  baibMnftii  made.  Hatidi« 
ii  doliverBd  to  the  bailee  to  keep  witfaooft  any  adfae- 
t^a  or  an  to  Umaell,  or  any  twrnpimntinn,  baft 
mn^  te  tin  benefift  of  the  bailed,  he  ia  aunfonOik 
oalytegionMfl^igenee;  baft  if  ftha  baihnent  is  fcr 
the  naftad  beaefift  of  both  partiei»  the  tfafa«  mnaft  be 
kipft  witii  the  orfiaaiy  aad  neoal  can  whidi  a  pradsat 
mm  tdkn  of  hb  oan  ffoodi;  baft  if  ift  be  delifend 
bailees 


for  tin 


of  tin' 


I  oaly,  he  mnsft 


liakaofJaffityaadwiUbeaaawerable  lor 
JkemBL    A  roecial  agiaeunnft  ia  made  ia 


ov  tue  boRawer  or 
hb  obBgrtiiHi  win  be  deftenahnd  by  hie  it^Nda- 
FlB^iag  and  lottiaff  for  hire  are  qiecin  of 
il    ftneiaanaawilenfteBnyontheLawof 


Beibanft  by  Sir  ^nOiam  Jo 

BAILT,  TmnMcm,  a  dirthignidied 
bon  at  NeabaiT,  ia  Bofhahin^  ia  1774 ;  entarsd  a 


tnYeOed  two  yean  ia 
Amerie^  and  tiwa  eettied  ia  LomIob  ai  a  iboddaakv 
ial80SL  While thnaacthre^r engaged  he poblidbed 
tabln  for  the  porchaBing  and  renewing  of  leases,  the 
doctrine  of  interest  and  annuxtieay  the  doctrine  of  life 
annuitin  and  assurances,  and  an  epitome  of  universal 
history.  On  retiring  from  boainen  with  an  ample 
fortune  in  1S25  he  turned  his  attention  particnlariy 
to  astronomy,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Astronomical  Society.  Manyof  hiapi^jersenridiita 
Transactions.  In  1S35  he  publiahed  a  life  of  ilam- 
steed.    He  died  in  1844. 

BAILZEE,  or  BAn.f.TK,  William,  a  physician  of 
the  15th  century,  a  native  of  Scotland  After  being 
educated  in  his  native  country  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  medicine  with  sudi  reputation  as  to 
be  made  rector,  and  afterwards  professor  of  medidne 
in  the  Univereity  of  Bologna  about  the  year  14S4. 
In  his  theory  he'adopted  tiie  Galenic  system  in  pte- 
ference  to  the  Empiric,  and  wrote  Apologia  pro 
Galeni  doctrina  contra  iUnpiricos  (Lybna,  1552, 8vo). 
Mackenzie  thinks  that  he  also  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Be  Quantitate  Syllabarum  Graecaixmi,  et  de  Dialec- 
tis  (1600,  8vo). 

BAINBRIDGE,  Johk,  an  eminent  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  bom  at  Aahby-de-la-2iOodi,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  15S2.  He  stndied  at  Cambridge^ 
whence,  having  taken  the  degree  of  MJL,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  set  up  a  grammar^ochool, 
and  at  the  same  time  practised  ph3ndc^  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  science  ot  mathematica.  He  at  length 
removed  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physiciana.  A  Description  of  the  Comet 
of  1618,  whidi  he  published,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Sir  Henry  Savile^  who  had  founded  an 
astronomical  lectnre  at  Oxford,  and  who  in  1619  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Bainbridge  to  the  profeaMnfa^     Ha 
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tben  entered  as  ft  master  conmif  mer  at  Merton  CoUc^, 
where  m  1631  be  waa  nommated  reader  of  Linacre's 
medical  lecture.  He  died  in  1643,  wMle  engaged  in 
pnbliehing  corrected  editions  of  the  worka  of  the 
ancient  antrunoiucra,  an  undertaking  which  was  one 

»of  the  dutie«  tan  joined  on  him  as  Sairilmn  profeBSor. 
His  only  published  worka  besldea  that  already  men- 
tioned are— i*rocli  f^phier%  Ftolemsei  de  Hjpotbeai- 
Iroa  Planetartim  Lib,  sing.,  together  with  FtoleiEuei 
Canon  Rognomm  {1820,  4to);  and  A  Treatiae  on  the 
Dog  Star  (1648).  He  left  some  astronomical  disser- 
ta-tiona,  and  a  coniidorablo  quantity  of  other  nuknu- 
Boripts^  wliich  are  preaerved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
CoUt^erc,  DuUm. 

BAIRAAf ,  or  BintAif,  the  Easter  of  the  Mohani- 
ojedana,  which  follows  immediately  after  the  Ram* 
adan  or  Lent  (a  month  of  faBtiDg)^  and  lasts  three 
days.  This  feast  begins ,  like  the  Bamadan^  aa  aoon 
M  the  new  moon  is  announced  by  the  persona  ap- 
for  that  pnrpoaei  and  duHng  the  course  of 
)  years  miUces  a  complete  cirgult  of  all  the 
I  and  seasons,  because  the  Turks  reckon  by 
lunar  yean.  It  Is  the  cnstom  at  this  fesst  for  infe- 
liors  to  make  presents  to  their  Boperion.  This  custom 
formerly  extended  eren  to  the  £uropeanB,  who  were 
obliged  to  make  presents  to  men  of  ruik,  to  the 
pashas  and  the  cadia.  The  gnuad  seignior  is  alao 
AOCQitO]n«d  to  diatribnte  favours  and  presents.  Sixty 
4my9  alter  Uus  fint  great  Bairam  begins  a  second--- 
the  kasar  Bftiram.  They  are  the  only  two  feasts  the 
cdebrttdoD  of  which  the  Mohammedan  religicm  pre- 

•  tmbes  to  the  faithful. 
BAIKD,  TriK  Right  Ho^fouBAOLE  Genkral  Sib 
Pavtd,  a  difitingtuBhed  British  commander,  was  bom 
at  Newbyth,  Abcrdoenshire,  Cth  December,  1757, 
«nd  entered  the  army  December  16,  1772,  as  an 
^na^  in  the  H«oond  foot,  joined  the  regiment  at 
Gibralt^,  April,  1773,  and  returned  to  Btitftin  in 
177d.  Hairing  been  promoted  to  a  lieatonancy  in 
1778,  he  immediately  after  obtained  a  company  in 
the  73d,  with  which  he  sailed  for  India^  and  arrived 
at  Madras,  Jan u^y ,  1 780.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  captain  in  the  war  against  Hyder  AH,  and  at  the 
disastrous  engagement  at  Peramboucom,  10th  Sept 
1780,  in  which  the  small  BiitiBh  force  engaged  were 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  after  sorrendering,  his  life 
waa  saved  through  the  protectbn  of  the  French 
•ffioen  to  whom  he  hod  surrendered ;  but  be  remained 
n  priaoner,  shut  np  in  the  fortress  of  Seringapat^m, 
nn«l  endnrlng  many  hardships  inflicted  by  savage 
Yindictirvness  for  four  yean.  After  being  rnteased 
ba  noeiyed,  on  the  &th  of  June,  17S0,  the  majority 
of  the  71st  Regiment,  and  in  October  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  returned  to  Britain.  In  1791  he  re- 
tained as  licntenant-oolonel  of  tlic  7lBt,  and  joined 
thfl  army  under  the  Marquis  Comwallia.  As  com- 
mander of  a  brigade  of  Sepoys  he  waa  present  at  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  in  1791  and  1792;  and  like- 
wiae  at  the  storming  of  Tippoo  Saib's  lines  and 
ounps  in  the  island  of  Sering^q>atam.  In  1793  he 
oommaoded  a  brigade  of  Europeans,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry«  He  reoeiTed  n  odoneloy 
in  1795.  In  October,  1797,  he  embarked  at  Madras 
with  his  regiment  for  Eurcjpe ;  in  Deoember,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Capo  of  Uood  Hope,  he  was  ap- 

^  pointed  brigadier^general,  and  placed  on  that  staff  in 

od  of  a  brigade.     June  IS,  1798,  he  was  ap* 

nted  major^geno^  and  returned  to  India.     In 

January,  1799,  he  arrived  at  Madras  in  command  of 

Itwo  regiments  of  foot,  together  with  the  drafts  of  the 
SSth  dragoooB.  ^lay  I  ho  commanded  the  storming 
party  at  the  assault  of  Serin  gapatam ;  when,  in  requitsl 
of  bis  brilliant  ser^ioes,  he  was  presented  by  the  army, 
through  the  cominonder-in^yef,  with  the  state  swoni 
of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  also  with  a  dres8*eword  from 


the  field-offioelv  serving  under  his  Immediate  oom* 
maud  at  the  assault  Baird*a  eminent  mi^rit  being 
now  fully  known  to  tha  gOT^onment  at  homd,  he  waa 
in  IS 00  appointed  to  oommand  an  expedition  Ui 
^gyp^*  ^^  landed  at  Coaaeir  in  June,  1801,  crossed 
the  desert,  and  embwking  on  the  Nile^  desoanded  tn 
Grand  Cairo;  whence  he  set  ont  for  Akzandiii^ 
whidi  he  reached  a  few  days  before  it  Buzrendered  to 
General  Hutchinson.  Next  yeiu-  ho  led  the  l^gyptian* 
Indian  army  overland  to  Indiii.  Being  aoon  si tersuper* 
eeded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  sailed  for  Britain 
March,  1S03,  and  arrived  in  England  in  November* 
In  June,  1604,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  following  beesuM  * 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath«  With  the  increase*! 
runk  of  lieutenant-general  he  commanded  an  expedi* 
tion  which  sailed  in  October,  1805,  for  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  Landing  there  January  6,  1806,  ha 
attacked  and  heat  the  Dutdi  army,  and  on  tho  18tli 
received  the  surrender  of  the  colony.  Being  recalled, 
he  arrived  In  Bntoin,  April,  1S07,  and  was  shifted 
from  the  colonelcy  of  the  Bit\  which  he  bad  hel<t 
for  some  jeors^  to  that  of  the  24th«  and  pUuxnl  on  the 
foreign  staff  under  General  Lord  Cathcart  He  oom- 
manded  a  divisiou  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  whera 
he  WAS  twioe  sli^tly  wounded.  Aftor  a  short  period 
of  service  in  Ireland  Sir  David  sailed  in  oommand 
of  sui  armament  of  10^000  men  for  Comnna,  where 
be  arrived  in  November,  1808,  and  formed  a  jnnction 
with  Sir  John  Moore.  He  oommjuided  the  first 
division  of  Moore's  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  Conmna^ 
January  16,  1809,  he  lost  his  left  arm.  By  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Moore  Sir  David  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command.  On  communicating  intelligenoe  of  the 
victory  to  govGmmcnt  he  received  for  the  fonith 
time  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  waa  croatod  a 
baronet,  with  armorial  bearings  alhtsivo  to  the  trans- 
ictions  of  liii  lif«.  In  ISli  be  wm  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  genaral,  and  in  1819  became  governor  of 
Kinsale  in  Ireland^  and  in  1S27  of  Fort  George,  in 
the  H.  of  Soottand.  This  brave  veteran  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  August  18,  1829,  at  his  seat  of  Fern- 
tower,  in  Perthshire.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  by  his  widow  on  the  top  of  a  romantic 
hill  named  Tom-na-chaistel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Femtower.  llie  life  of  Sir  David  Boirdy  written 
by  Theodore  Hook,  was  published  in  1832. 

RAIEEUTH,  a  town,  Bavaria,  on  the  Red  Main, 
pleasantly  f«ituate<l  among  rich  meadows  at  the  foot 
of  the  Fichu»l  Mountains,  il  miles  north-esat  of 
Ntimberg.  The  princiftol  edifices,  besides  chorcbesi 
are  the  palace  of  Duke  Pius  of  Bavaria,  a  gymnasium 
and  the  natk>oal  theatre,  constructed  after  the  de* 
sign  el  the  celebrated  composer  Wagner,  and  opened 
in  tb}  summer  of  1876  with  a  grand  {terfonnanoe 
of  Warner's  trilogy  of  the  Nibelungen  liing,  ITie 
manufactures  are  porcelain  and  stone  ware,  tobaoco' 
pipe  heads,  parchment,  and  linen  and  cotton  goodsu 
In  the  cemetery  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  a  monu- 
ment haa  been  erected  to  Jean  Paul  F.  Kichter,  who 
died  here;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  three  iialaees  with 
fino  gardens,  forming  a  favourite  reaort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Bainutb  fell  to  the  Bofgrave  of  Kttmbarg 
in  1248,  and  afUr  many  victssitudai  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria  in  1810.     Pop,  in  h8U,  '22,07 *L 

BAIUS^  or  Dk  Bay,  Micuakl,  Imm  1513,  al  Mt* 
Un,  near  Ath«  En  Haanaot,  eduoatad  at  Louvala  Is 
1551,  made  |»ofessor  of  theokwy  at  this  uni««iify 
in  1503  or  1£64,  chosen  a  member  of  tbs  Coundl  of 
Trent  was  ono  of  the  gnsatest  tlwobgiaiia  el  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  fixteenth  centurr.  Bt  fooad* 
ed  systematie  theology  directly  npoa  ue  Bfbk  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  leavit^  the  eoholaatio  meCkod. 
He  had  read  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  nine  tfnM% 
and  hadfully  adopted  the  riewsof  that  lather,  lliedooi 
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trinei  that  the  bumwi  will^  when  left  to  iteelf,  could 
t»nly  aln ;  that  even  the  mother  of  JefliiH  was  not  free 
from  hereditary  Mkd  nctiml  sia;  that  every  action 
which  did  not  proceed  from  pure  love  to  L?od  waa 
fiiiiful;  and  that  no  pen&nce  was  effectual  for  the 
justification  of  the  sinner^  but  everything  waa  to  be 
attdbuted  solely  to  the  grace  of  God,  through 
Ciimt,— caused  him  to  be  persecuted  an  a  heretic  by 
the  old  Scotiats,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  Jesuits^ 
ivho,  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  he  stood 
at  the  Spanish  courts  at  length  eucceedod  In  obtain- 
iug  a  f)ap:d  bull  in  ir>U7,  condemning  thc«e  doclrinca 
with  others  faUely  imputed  to  him,  Baiue  enbrnitted; 
yet  the  peraecntiona  against  him  still  continued,  aa 
did  alio  his  defence  of  the  opinions  of  Anguatine  in 
his  lectnrea ;  and  aa  the  theological  faculty  at  I«ou- 
vain  waa  entirely  in  hia  favour,  be  not  only  remained 
in  the  qiilct  pOBsesdion  of  his  dignitiefi,  but  was  also 
ftppMinttid  dean  of  St.  Peter's  in  1575,  and  in  1573 
chancellor  of  the  university  ;  nay,  the  King  of  Spain 
conferred  uj>on  him  the  otfico  of  in<|uiaitor-gL>nijral  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  died  in  158^1,  and  left  the  re- 
putation of  great  learning,  pure  morals,  and  a  rare 
modesty.  His  Augustinian  views,  which  were  called 
then  BaianUm,  deiceiidod  to  the  Jansenists,  aa  the 
pHMnirsor  of  whom  he  is  to  be  regardftd,  and  in  their 
bands  received  viodication  formidable  to  Jeauitbm. 
Hia  doctrine  of  pure  until  tided  love  to  God  has  alw 
Inion  adopted  by  the  QuietiiiU.  His  writings,  mostly 
polemical^  wero  puhliii^hed  by  Gabriel  GerberoUj  at 
Cologne,  1096,  4 to. 

BAJAZET  I.,  Turlcish  emperor,  in  138&  sue- 
oet^'ded  hia  father  Murad  or  Amurath,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  (.'assova  against  the  Servians.  He  caused 
bis  elder  brother  Jacob,  his  rival  for  the  throne,  to 
be  strangled — an  act  of  barbarity  which,  since  his 
time,  has  become  a  custom  at  the  Turkish  court.  He 
made  great  and  rapid  conquestL  Hence  his  name 
ilderim^  the  lightning.  In  three  years  he  conquered 
Bulgaria,  part  of  Servia^  Macedouia^  Tbesaaly,  and 
subjected  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  He  besieged 
even  Constantinople  for  ten  years,  and  hoped  to 
starve  it  into  a  Biureuder.  In  order  to  save  the  city 
King  SigismDud  of  Hungary  (afterwards  emperor  of 
Germany)  assembled  a  great  army  (including  a  num- 
ber of  French  troops,  an<l  *20f'0  noble meu  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Nivey),  atid  attacked  the 
city  of  Nicopfilis,  in  Bulf^'aria,  situated  near  the  Dan- 
ube. But  liajazet  met  them  and  obtained  a  decisivG 
victory  over  the  allied  Hungarians,  Poles,  and 
Freoch,  28th  Septemlfer,  1305.  Sigismund  escaped, 
by  a  hasty  tlight,  in  disguise.  U'ho  French,  by 
whose  imprudent  impetuosity  the  battle  was  lost, 
were  moat  of  them  taken  prisoners  and  executed  by 
the  order  of  BajazeL  He  would  probably  have  now 
uvertumed  the  whole  Greek  Empire  if  Timur  ^[&ee 
T^uierlaxe)  bad  not  attacked  Natolia  in  1400.  Ba- 
jazet  marched  to  meet  bim,  and  HulTered  a  total 
defeat  near  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  June  Id,  1402.  He 
himself  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  him  with  generosity.  The  story  of  his  being 
carried  about  in  a  cage  by  Timur  is  without  histori- 
cal proof.  Bajazet  died  in,140&,  in  Timur  s  camp, 
in  Caraiuania.  His  successor  was  Soliman  I. —  Ba- 
jazet II.  succeeded  his  fatherj,  Mohammed  II.»  sultan 
of  the  Turks,  in  14 SI.  He  increased  the  Turkish 
Empiio  by  conquests  on  the  N.w*  and  in  the  K.,  took 


Lepanto^  Modon,  and  Dnrazzo,  in  a  war  agaliist  1 
Venetians,  and  ravaged  the  coasta  of  the  C5hriatian~ 
states  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  revenge  the  expul- 
siou  of  the  Irloors  from  Sj^ain.  At  home  he  had  to 
contend  Against  bis  rel)«lliouB  sou  Selim,  to  whom  at 
last  he  resigned  the  empire.  He  died  in  1512  on  his 
way  to  the  f>lace  which  he  had  cho«en  for  his  r^tlre'- 
meut.  It  has  been  suppn^ed  that  he  was  put  U* 
death  by  the  order  of  his  son.  He  wa«  a  man  of 
imoommoD  taleuls,  and  did  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  empire  and  the  promotion  of  the  sdencea.. 

BAKER,  Henry,  a  poet  and  natunilidt  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry.  He  waa  a  native  of  Jjondon, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  per£«jn« 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  by  which  he  aci|uired  a  hand* 
some  fortune.  In  1725  and  1726  he  published 
Originai  Poems,  serious  and  hnmorotis,  in  two  parts. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  Unirersic,  a  poem, 
and  an  Invocation  to  Health.  He  afterwards  em- 
ployed himself  much  in  experimental  philosophy,  and 
making  microscopical  observations.  In  17iO  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Itoyal  and  Antiquarian  socii^- 
ties,  and  in  1744  be  obtained  the  Copley  medal  for 
his  microscopical  discoveries  on  crystaUiiaticii.  He 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  Philosophical  TrmtH' 
actiona ;  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
fur  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  to  which  he  for 
some  time  acted  gratuitously  as  secretary.  He  die! 
in  1774.  By  his  will  he  left  £100  to  the  Ei>yai_ 
Society,  for  an  annual  Lecture  on  ch«mistiy  or  nali  ~ 
ral  philosophy.  Besides  the  works  already  notio 
he  published  The  Microscope  Made  Easy,  and  En 
ployment  for  the  Microscope;  both  illustrated 
plates,  and  containing  much  curious  iniormatka'' 
Mr.  Baker  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Defoe,  hjr 
whom  he  bad  two  sons.  I1ie  elder,  David  Knkke 
Haker,  who  died  in  1767,  w^as  the  author  of  The 
Companion  to  the  Playhouse,  two  vols.  12mo;  since 
enlarged  by  Isaac  Heed  and  Stephen  Jone4.  Hen 
Baker,  the  younger  son,  who  was  an  attorney,  1 
some  talent  for  poetry,  and  in  1756  published  £«saj1 
Pastoral  and  Elegiac^  two  toU,  8vo. 

BAXEl^  SiH  RiCHABD,  an  English  hlstoiiaD  i 
the  seventeenth  ceutury.  He  was  bom  ol  a  good 
family  in  Kent  in  1568,  and  became  a  gcntlomao 
commoner  at  Oxford,  whenos  he  removed  to  one  of 
the  iuna  of  court,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
Continent  Hetuming  home  he  was  knighted  in  1(S0S 
by  James  1.,  and  in  1620  he  filled  the  otfice  of  high 
sheritf  of  Oxfordshire,  having  estates  in  that  ecmnty. 
An  unfortunate  marriage  with  the  daughter  ol  ^ 
George  Mainwaring,  of  Ightfidd,  In  Shropshire^  ooea- 
sioned  his  ruin ;  for  giving  security  for  the  debts 
contracted  by  that  family  he  became  insolvent,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Fl<eet  Prison ^  where^ 
after  cootinning  some  years,  he  died  in  10  45,  Ho 
lightened  his  tedious  conhuement  by  turning  author. 
Some  reHgiouB  pieces  which  he  publikihed  have  been 
long  since  consigned  to  oblivion;  but  his  Chronicle_ 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  first  puhlishcfl  iu  1641,  i 
afteni\'ards  continued  by  Edward  Philiipa,  thenep' 
of  Milton,  and  others,  went  through  a  great  numb 
of  editions.  Addisi^n,  in  the  Spectator,  represents  it 
as  the  favourite  manual  of  Sir  Roger  de  C-oreriey ; 
as  it  seems  to  have  been,  in  fact^  of  country  gentle- 
men in  general  at  the  beginning  of  (he  last  ^sB* 
tury. 


EOT)  OF  VOL.  L 


OLASGOW:    W.   G.   BLACILIB  AND  CO.,   rRi:fT£B8,  TILLAFIELDl 


Blackie  and  Son's 

Edu ca tio nal    List, 


TEE  COMPREHENSIVE  READERS. 

'SMb  Serios  of  Boaden  hAi  been  oompOfld  by  a  number  of  Practicftl  Teachon,  who  have  oonduoied  tcboott 
of  ^ibfQDft  grades  with  marked  suocen  for  upwardi  of  twenty  y^xt.  They  hare  worked  in  concertj  and  ihue 
Ihii  ttsperienoe  of  each  one  baa  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Bach  Book  ii  rtry  carefully 
Ifioitnited,  aa  a  means  of  attracting  and  airestin^  the  attention  of  papib,  and  thereby  inoreaaing  their  int«reit 
In  tl|«  earlier  stages  of  education. 


k 


PEtltBB  t.^82  pp.,  pftp«r  ooTttr,  lid.;  tlhik  oover*  •  ^d, 

PRIM  BR  IT-— IS  pp.,  piptr  covvi,  2d.;  cloth  eoror.  -    SdL 

PBIMEB  COStPLETE.— 80  pp.,  ototb  oo?er.  -    id. 

WRUDEK  L—«l  pp.  (Abridged),  ,,  -  -    id. 

READKR  I.-oe  pp.,       otoib  boards  ^       .       .  .    ed 

aEADKfi  a— laspp,,         „         .     .     -  .  fitf. 


HEADER  IIL— 19tf  pp.,  dotli  boanli,  -  •       -    U 

READER  IV.— ttSppi,  ,»  >       •  U.  Cd, 

READEB  V.-4S0PP,  „  -  -       •     2i. 

aSADEa  V1.^884pp«  „  *       .       *       Sf.(WC 

BEADING  SHEETS  to  mit  Pnm«r  t,  *         St.  fid.  tiM  wk 
„  moanted,  two  on  boatd^  tOf.  •d,  tlie  fel. 


J^ds  tptdmmt  <f  gocd  rtading  hookt  Umtf  eojuioC  U  extttkd*     Tke  egenim$  are  cnrrfkllif  armn^  C9  at  lo  imit  CU 
r  eapaeiiy,  and  at  the  mme  rtW  ham  tt  tmdtn£}f  to  fMkt  us^l  impremont  oa  the  ndneU  qf  y<may  «csl4>/ar«.*'— Edn* 
I  Guide. 
**  TA€  printing  is  rtmarit^^  etmr  and  distinct;  M/  jxtfKr  i*  miteh  Uiitheramd  htUtr  UUia  Uttf  tttaaltjf /^tmi  im  rmd" 
iit§  hookt;  lA«  binding  will  itoail  any  itmount  i^  ordimtrtf  war  and  ttat;  and  thA  iltuttrntufiu  wUk  which  the  hookt 
I  are  perfect  liftU  gtrnt  q^orf/*— Schoolmawtcr. 


COMPANION    SERIES    TO    THE    "COMPBEHENBIVB    BBADEB8." 

THE  GRADED  HEADERS. 

Bditsd  ST  MAUBICE   PATEESOK,  b.a.,  ito, 
Beelor  of  Uamj  Eauam  Tnlalaf  GoU«b«.  KdiAbtirglL. 

BBS,  Blackie  &  Sox  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Teaohan  to  th^  Nkw  Skbti9  of  KEADCBa,  which 
ore  Bpecially  Buited  for  the  New  Code. 


ninttrated  in  a  highly  inttrnotiTe  and  artiitio  manner, 


READER  III.— 19S  pp.^  etoth  Uixt'.U. 
READER  IV^SSpp^, 
RRADER  V.-4i»pp.* 


EtIMER  L— Slpp,  paper.  lK;dotn.  S^ 

RIMKR  II.— «pp.,    „      Si.;      „  3d. 

[IIMEB  COMPLETE.— 80  pjK.      „  4d. 

lEADER  t.  -  W  pp.,  dotb  boftfdi.  «d. 

EADER  IL— IStlpp.        ,,            '  8d. 
GRADED  READLNO  SHEETS^  flftt  S«rioi.-ma>tnit«a  G^  pp.  of  Ptimtr  L  la  Fa«iiniU«),  prim  It.  Cd,  p«  Ml^  «t  I 
on  boitrdi,  14«. 


— QonprktAf  ctuUot   utzacte  fhnn 


READER   Vf. 

Standoid  Aothon^    SM  ppt . 


U 

Ufid. 
Si, 


SHADED   READING   BEK£TB«  8«eotid  8«ri«iu     Th*  imrgmt 
9i  Sbeeto,  routalcUjis  ^<)  TPt  Frttaw  I.,  lOxe  ftbiiul  35  Iff  S7} 


7«it    |irpdtic*L 


SU 


In  the  Primen  of  the  Graded  Seriee  the  matttr  of  nearly  erery  lenaoii  la  tm  ptmmM  U»  the  mind  by 
of  a  picture.  Hie  child  deab,  as  f ar  ae  poedble,  with  a  itagk  difficulty  al  m  tine^  and  in  eadi  ciae 
I  from  that  which  b  eaalcf  to  what  U  more  difficoll. 
The  aelectioQ  of  leneona  for  the  Readers  haa  been  guldetl  by  the  principle  that  the  anodatlcii  of  ipolcen 
I  written  langnife  ia,  in  itaeU,  taak  atiffiaiint  for  a  ohtid  to  contend  with  at  tet,  withont  Ue  hdag  al  the 
I  time  embarnwied  by  difflonltiec  oonneoted  with  flin  malfeer  or  kagnage  of  the  kaMma. 
The  poetical  extmcis  meet  the  reqniremeniB  of  the  ''fin^iah**  enbjeet  to  Seh^daU  IL,  N^m  Qodi  ISSf^ 


READING  FOR  FOURTH  STANDARD   AND   UPWARDS. 


THE  BRITISH  BtOORAPHlOAU  READER.  Skktchss 
OF  PnoMtXBHT  iUSK  BY  STANDARD  AUTHOItS.  With  In- 
troiliactory  Xot«a  hf  the  Editor.  Illuitratetl  by  nutner- 
ous  authentic  rortndU.   Fool«cap  8vo,  2SS  pp    Cloth,  2f. 

POETICAL  READER.  SelectIOHS  ?H0M  STAlfCAIlD 
AUTHORS.  With  nil  Introductory  Chapter  on  EngUih 
Proiody.  (Adopted  by  Iho  London  School  BoftnL)  fool* 
■cap  8ro,  224  pp.    Cloth,  U,  (kf. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  READER.  BirrNG  EXTRACTS  FROIC 
THE  FLAS9  OF  SiiARESFEATiE,  With  Introductory  Par- 
Higraphi  and  Notes^  Grammatical,  Hliturical,  and  £x- 
plltnalory.     160  pp.    Clothe  1«. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  READER.  SELBCTIOHS  P&OIC  LEADCfO 
irilitSAL'iS   O?    THE    NniFTEEKTH    CEXTrRlf    ON    BrSKTS 

QV  TiiK  Day,    By  H,  t\  Buassy  and  T,  W.  Reid,    Fool- 
scap 8ro,  2S9  ppu    Clothe  £#. 


LONDON,    PAST    ANO    PRESENT.     Behiff  ^oitwa  Hla- 

ioiieal  and  Deicriptivc  nf  Aucitnit  and  X"  *  —  '    mIoh, 

and  of  the  CounUes  on  whicR  it  stjujd*  f.«ok 

for  Elusnentary  Schools.     With  numerou  iilm- 
trationa.     Foolscap  avo,  2»ii  pp.     Cloth »  ►< 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.  Book  L  Wltli  Ptsfataty 
aJid  Explanatory  >*ot<;B,  by  E.  F,  WthhOUQiTBT.  Cloth, 
lOrf. 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES  of 
Qv  ucEfi     The  teil  I  -  the  WTm 

ol  I  iii  a  Life  of  thr  rroductofy 

KtL  ,  liar.  Critical  and  T^  >ot«a,iiid 

Indbx  to  UbiolQlc  and  Dtfflciilt  Woidi.    Lj  £.  F.  Wa- 
LOUOHBr,  M.D.    CloUt  huarda.  u,  Orf. 

"By  far  the  nio«l  vatUfactory  edition  of  thia  fkigmcst  o( 
GhanceT's  work  for  the  use  of  fe<;hoola  yet  laeued.  The  toil 
li  carefully  and  fn^ely  anootntod,  .  .  .  The  work  la  om 
which  wo  can  lieartily  ncQmmeu±"—AtH€nefHm. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  HEADERS, 


rOB  CODE   1882, 

By  W.  G»  Bakkk,  Aaeociate  of  King^a  College^  London ;  Lecturer  at  Cheltenham  Training  C^jUefe; 
Author  of  Geographical  Headers  for  Code  1880. 


STANDARD  r.  To  explain  a  Plan  of  the  Rchcwl  and  Play- 
tn^oiimL  The  (our  CurdiuRl  Polnta,  The  meaninif  and 
use  of  a  fillip.  With  ^lap  prlut«d  In  coloun,  m  pp., 
cloth  limp,  id.    Specialhj  prepared /or  Code  ISSS, 

6TANDA  RD  IL  The  itxe  and  ahapc  of  the  World,  Geofn^- 
pliicnl  T^rniB  dimply  explained  and  illuatrat^^d  by  refer- 
eiRe  hi  the  Slap  of  England.  Phyiical  Oc^ography  of 
hllifl  and  rivers.  80  pp,,  cloth  boards,  Id.  ^peciatlij  pre- 
IHtred  p)T  CihU  ISfiS, 


STANDARD   IIL 
Ifiud. 


Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Eng- 


Part  IL  of  tlie  Edition  for  Code  ISSO  ta  snlUble  for  this 
Standard  of  Code  ISSl     12^  pp.,  cluth  hoards,  lOd. 

STANDARD  IV,  Physical  and  Politicil  Oeoffrapby  of  the 
lirjflsh  IsIpr,  British  Nortli  America,  and  Australasia, 
wilh  iLSDWiedjje  of  their  producUoua. 

Fart  III.  of  the  Edition  for  Code  18S0  is  suitable  for 
Ihla  Standard  ol  Code  ISSL    lOQ  pp.,  cloth  boards,  li. 


STANDARD  V.  Geography  of  Enrope,  Physical  andRiIiii- 
ti\].     Lntitude  and  Longitude.     Day  aod  NlgliL    The 

Part  IV  of  the  Edition  for  Code  18S0  coot&iiia  BnoM, 
Fliysicnl  and  Political.    20S  pp.,  cloth,  la.  3(L 

*«*  An  atiditlon  comprising  Latitnde  and  Lomftlrffc 
Dny  fktu\  Night,  the  Seasons,  Ac,  In  jprtparaUoL  aaa 
vulW  ]w  iitMUfd  htparateiu.  sodl  thus  complete  thcaiupl*' 
lion  of  ihii  hook  Ut  Cade  1881 

STANDARD  VL  ASU.  AFRICA,  AkeMGA,  and  eaptdatlf 
thu  liiuTisn  CoioMtES.  Interchange  of  FtttdiKtiaaa 
CiriniiuHtojicos  which  detemiine  Climate.  Sp^ali^pM* 
pared  Jur  Codf  JSS^.    SaS  pp.,  cloth  boards,  Sn 

STANDARD  Vlt*  The  Ocean.  Currents  and  Tidea^  General 
arran',(vnienl  of  llic  Planetary  System.  TUo  fftiwt  ef 
the  Moun.     in  pr^jnitaUmi, 

*,'  New  Edition  of  Staiidimla  HI..  IV  .  and  V.,  nnffoni 
with  the  otiier  Standards  for  Code  18!^  will  be  ptthlish«l 
ahortly. 


HISTORICAL  READERS. 

FOR  CODE  1SS2. 

Bj  GsoBOK  GiitLTKG,  Heod  Master  of  Aldenhom  Street  Board  School^  London;  Author  of  Hiitovif  qf  JS^$lawL 
With  a  series  of  interesting  historical  lUastrationa  of  great  educational  valuer 


No,  I,  for  STANDARD  ru.  Storiks  FBOJt  English  Hn*- 
Touv,  in  simple  language:  chronologically  arranged  from 
I'urliest  Tfinea  to  the  end  of  the  Flaatagcnet  Period. 
100  pp.,  cloth  fahDardi,  ls« 

No.  II.  for  STANDARD  IV*  ENOUStT  HlSTORT,  from  the 
Rfgiuniuf?  of  the  Tudor  Period  to  Latest  Times.  IW  pp. . 
L'lt>th  boards.  It,  $d. 

By  those  Readers  scholars  obtain  a  complete  ontlijte  of 
EiigMah  History  in  Standards  Hi.  and  iV.  The  nnn-o 
adTancccI  booUii  named  helow  provide  a  more  complete 
cotuiie  of  study. 


No.  Ill,  for  STANDARD  V.  OPTLIN-Xs  OP  THX  HlSfTOtT 
OF  ENai^ANTJ.  Part  I.,  from  Early  Tiroes  to  tho  end  tit  ti^ 
Tudor  Period,     244  pp.,  cloth  boards,  1#.  ed. 

No.  IV.  for  STANDARD  VI.  OuTtiKES  or  TRlt  BiSTDEt 
OF  K^aLA^r^  P;irt  if  .  from  Jamci  I.  to  the  Prtaent 
Time,    22f  pp  »  cloth  lioardt.  u,  (id. 

Nos,  111.  and  IV.  complete  la  one  troliuoeL    «Sl  pp.. 
clothe  red  edges^  Sf,  (kL 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  Edoar  SANDEBSONt  M.  A*»  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridgt.    With  numetoua  Pictorial 
Illustrations,  Genealogical  Tables,  HafHi,  and  PUnt.     444  pp.^  cloth,  red  edge*,  2j*  Gt/^ 

**  A  better  luannaf  than  this  for  the  higiter  classes  in  elementary  schools  need  not  be  wished :  it  is  an  cxrcUent  tiaslc  f^  \ 
more  advanced  and  scion ti^o  study  ol  history."— rA#  $e&ttm<sn. 


ARITHMETIC,   &o. 


ARITHMETICS  graded  in  aeparate  sets 

to  meet  the  reqtiirementii  of  the  Kni^ltnh  &iid  Scotch 
Codet,  though  they  are  not  Uioiteil  m  Bcopo  to  tho 
mlei  DAmcd  in  either. 

Btududa  I.  It.  1 IL,  |Ap0r  covw,  8<C,  dotti«  Sd.  Moh. 

IIV.  (Hngl^Code).    ,,  Sd..      .,     M 

I IV.  (Sootch  Coda;,       „  4«l,,     ,.     W. 

8tui<Utd»V.  VL,  „  id,,     „    6il.  mmIl 

KJCYS  for  mch  Btuidftrd,  pdo*  3<l.,  or  ttoimd 
to^tb«r  ia  cloth,  l^ 

"  The  Ml  of  Arithmetlo  books  k  will  fnidiutad,  m  thkt 
ibo  Kbol«r  wlU  {MUi  omUj  and  nfttonll j  feota  on«  book  io 
th«  fioxt.  The  ezjUQpIas  ^n  mimorDiu,  and  ttAiod  so  a*  to 
vMTciM  tbo  reti«ctifif  tkoaltjca  of  th»  popik  wlthotit  pcr- 

•    plsxiAK  tliam/'—iJaiiry  Rnitw. 
*  *  Tbo  Aritlmietlci  Are  raodib  of  dtatiiiii  uid  tinif  lieltr.** 

THE     WHITEHALL     ARITHMETICAL 

tTEST-CABDS,  for  SUndardi  IIL  IV,  V»  and  VL, 
with  Atuwera.    In  doth  c&se,  It.  eadL 

*'  So  ooiLttiYi«d  ai  to  ooT«r  the  whole  fUtd  of  oftkulstlon 
Meodatod  irlth  the  revpective  vtundAnlt,  than  bailiff  in  oo» 
qoartioii  or  uothttr  abuiuiast  diadpUM  for  tboofhl,  for 
lb«  naa  of  nUm,  and  tot  imAf  nuadimlatioa  ct  flgarae.**— 
Scko^  Board  ChnmieU. 

THE  WESTMINSTEPw  ARITHMETICAL 
TEST-CARDS.  lU  W.  H.  ButiiB.  For  SUti- 
durdj  IIL  IV.  V.  Mid  VL,  with  Anawen.  Escb 
Packet  in  cbth  aa^  U, 

"Hie  Manplea  art  rwj  rarlft,!,  and  tuch  as  the  arange 
liupeetor  wouUl  be  Hketj  to  M9l."—J<Ack(>l  ilOord  Chi^mtck, 

THE  LOXDON  ARITHMETICAL  TEST- 

CARDS,  for  Standards  IL  111.  IV,  V.  and  Vt, 
with  AtiMWerL  Each  packet  in  paper  wrapper, 
price  ^d, 

'*  Well  arraii«ed.  cazefallx  gnwiuated  to  the  tlaadarda^ 
and  eUarlj  printed.'*— J&ttccaCtoaiii  Vkronict*^ 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC ;  consisting  maidy 

of  Probkoia,  deogned  ipedany  to  gire  tbe  p(iw«r 
of  reaufy  solatUm.    Fcap  8ro,  cloth*  0<f. 
**tbi  aankea  an  tnaa^r  acd  w«tl 


THE  YOUNG  CALCULATOR;  a  scries  of 

Arithmetical  Tablets  for  the  Pint  Standard,  on  the 
priodplesi  of  Compariaon  and  Contract*  Bj  H,  J. 
TnoMAB,  c.u.     Price  li. 

"  A  puket  of  catde,  on  which  are  prlntad  as  inffmlOQe 
arfKUgfltQant  of  tminben  and  dote,  hf  which  the  leatnor 
maj  bo  holped  to  sraty  tho  idea  of  nnrobcn,.*  gatiof* 
maiUr. 

EXAMINATION  ARITHMETIC;  contain- 
ing upwards  of  1200  Arithmetical  Problcsnt  and 
ExerciaGS  (with  Annwers),  tclected  from  OxfariJ 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examtnatiun  Papen,  &o.  Iiic 
Claasified  and  Graduated  by  T*  3.  Haetii, 
F.a8«iLood.     Cloth^  2#. 

KEY  TO  EX AiUNATION  ARITHMETIC. 

Tlio  Problemi  and  Exemaea  fully  worked  out  a« 
they  thoold  be  in  an  Examination  Paper.    CIoth« 

ALGEBltA,  up  to  and  including  Equations 
of  the  Fimt  Degrea  By  J.  G,  KiHE,  M.A,  Cloth, 
1$.  3d.    KEY,  td. 


'A]#ibia'  It  to  bo  I 


"  Aa  a  ftnb  book  lir.  Kan^a 

moitided  for  ite  qntamatlo 
l^lauatiuo,  and  aqflaLoaqy  tf 


ALGEBRAIC  FACTORS:  How  to  Find 
them  and  how  to  Uio  them.  By  W.  T.  KxiaHi; 
F»S.8cLood.     li.  td. 

**Au  inteDlgoRt  atiidjr  of  tJiia  book  wiU  fi 

maoj  of  theae  dlflkaltiai  whlah  punle  Uio  inmier  In  i 
pltflqation  of  liaotfoa^  lavolf ad  <a««i^0ii(^  4m.*'    "^ 


ELEMENTARY    ftrENSURATION, 

fi^orfaoea,  and  S^dida.  With  ntimerooa  Ejtc 
tMMed  thereon.  By  Jauib  Maatm.  Fo 
Sto*  ototh,  104^ 


'*Wai  proeeaw 
of  aHnaofnyon.*^  IWdUr. 


tea 


GRAMMAH 


EI.EMENTARY  ENGLISH   GRAABLMl 

Baaed  on  the  Analytli  of  Seatencca.  I^atU  I.  to 
V.  Each  part  in  papcf  ooven,  2J.;  In  duth,  Zd.i 
or  ooiBpltto^  cloth  boud%  la. 

The  teaohtng  of  Gimmmar  it  in  this  book  baaed 
on  n  thorongtl  atudj  of  the  itructoro  at  tho  aen* 
tenoa,  ao  that  the  gmomar  and  analysia  are  taught 
•imnUaiMoualy  ^om  the  beginning. 

*'A  oapllallf  anangad  book,  and  veiy  aoiUblo  Ibr  Coda 
work.  Taaoboia  who  ptn^a  book  fo  eial  taulilaf  wUl  aad 
l«ltaUtlu(rcandaBlnL"-  —       -      *  - 


ADVAKCED     ENGLISH     GRrVJfMAR. 

Pv«Oid«i  by  a  thatch  of  the  Hiftoiy  of  tlio  Iao- 
gnage.    doth,  2i, 

**  A  daar,  einiplo,  1 
Ibir  the  wo  of  the  h4fb«  Ibaae  ta  nl44lo  d^v  attaii^^ 
.^dwiiaJi    ~ 


TEST  CARDS   IN   GRAMMAR  and 

ly«iB.    Baaed  on  the  Elementary  Engliah  Gr 
for  Standarda  H.  to  VL    Fivo  paoknti«  9dL  \ 
"Tbaw  earde  lOnu  a  vary  eatsfnlly  giirftiiatai 
qoarii^  by  whieh  Ibe  work  «l  the  |MpiJ  aia^  bo  i 
fjr«Bi  tlaa  to  Uom.'* 


